Part 6: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology of Cuba and 
Castro—October 22-29, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, this sixth 
portion of my continued chronology on 
Cuba and Castro begins with the action 
by President Kennedy in imposing a sea 
and air “quarantine” on the shipment of 
military equipment to Cuba—of which 
the public was informed on the evening 
of October 21, 1962, during a nationwide 
TV broadcast. 

It had been apparent for several days 
to most people in political and govern- 
ment circles, as well as the press, that 
something unusual was afoot. The re- 
turn of President Kennedy from his very 
active speaking tour on behalf of Demo- 
crat candidates for House and Senate 
seats was more or less a tipoff to many 
that something out of the ordinary was 
happening. 

I believe it is safe to say that the 
American public, although understand- 
ably on edge, gave an almost collective 
sigh of relief after the broadcast was 
over, Although many felt the action 
taken should have been stronger, most 
were glad at least that it was not weaker. 
The public, almost to a man, expressed 
their complete support of the action 
taken by President Kennedy in finally 
drawing a definite line of demarcation 
on what the US. Government would 
tolerate as far as Cuba and the Soviets 
were concerned. The public had for a 
long long while been frustrated and un- 
easy about efforts which had been made 
for almost a generation to keep a steady 
footing and clear head in dealing with 
the Soviets. The harassment and humil- 
iating thrusts from Castro in Cuba had 
been almost more than they could take— 
therefore the action taken by the Presi- 
dent amounted at least to an assertion 
of our national pride—and a natural 
concern over the safety and welfare of 
our citizens and the security of our way 
of life. All seemed relieved that the 
President had, at long last, “dropped 
the other shoe.” It appeared that this 
had the effect of welding together 
formerly warring factions, and we 
seemed to be joined in a common pur- 
pose—to protect our Nation. 

This same electric impulse somehow 
touched many foreign nations who 
shared our love of freedom, but who had 
obviously doubted for some time our will 
to fight for it. One by one, many who 
previously had engaged in sniping at the 
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United States—accusing us of being too 
soft—too hard—too vacillating—or too 
concerned about the whole subject of 
communism—Latin American countries 
and NATO allies alike—all lined up be- 
hind the United States and expressed 
approval and support. Although some 
had to be convinced by photographic 
proof that a threat really existed in 
Cuba—such as Great Britain—it did not 
take too long for the British as well as 
Mexico and several of the Latin and 
Central American countries to realize 
that this threat indeed existed and could 
swing in many directions—and that 
whether they liked it or not, their na- 
tional fortunes were also involved to one 
degree or another. 

The Soviets were, of course, shocked 
and unbelieving. They accused us of 
hysteria. Somehow they had formed the 
opinion that we would not, as a nation, 
“fight when the chips were down.” They 
seemed to have forgotten or overlooked 
the fact that many times in the past we 
had successfully held the line against 
Soviet advances or threats—such as dur- 
ing the Berlin blockade-airlift, our re- 
sumption of nuclear testing after the 
U.S.S.R. had broken their moratorium, 
Korea, the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Formosa, and so forth. The 
significance of these stands taken by the 
United States had somehow been over- 
looked by the Soviets and they had 
formed an unflattering opinion of what 
they termed our “softness” as a Nation. 


The following chronology of events 


will refresh our minds on the variety of 


charges, countercharges, threats and 
counterthreats, which took place but 
through it all, I do not believe the spirit 
of unity of the American public ever 
really wavered. They had wanted firm 
action by the President and others con- 
cerned with our national and foreign 
policy—and were overjoyed that this had 
taken place. The comment was often 
heard that if President Kennedy had 
been running for reelection in the fall 
campaign, he would win “hands down” 
against any candidate—and I am fairly 
sure this was true. 

I would like to point out here, how- 
ever, that if the American public showed 
their pride in President Kennedy be- 
cause of his action, the President had 
even more reason to be proud of the 
American public. For he had, whether 
intentionally or not, created an atmos- 
phere not only in foreign countries but 
in his own as well which can best be 
described by a paragraph taken from 
the Globe and Mail, Canada’s leading 
conservative newspaper, in an editorial 
entitled Mr. Kennedy’s Arrogance,” and 
printed on December 31, 1962: 

Mr. Kennedy’s high-handed attitudes and 
ruthless methods attracted a great deal of 
unfavorable comment in the United States 
and abroad during his campaign for the 
Presidency. His record in the White House 


has not been reassuring; often he seems to 
confuse willfulness with toughness, and bul- 
lying with strength. 


The chronology follows: 
A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA AND OAS- 
TRO—PART 6 


October 22, 1962: In a speech of extraordi- 
nary gravity, President Kennedy imposed a 
sea and air “quarantine” last night on the 
shipment of military equipment to Cuba. 
Broadcasting to the American people and 
listeners abroad, he said the Soviet Union 
was building offensive missile and bomber 
bases in Cuba. He said the bases could fire 
medium-range nuclear missiles 2,000 miles. 
Calling on Premier Khrushchey to withdraw 
the missiles, he said any launching against 
a Western Hemisphere nation would be met 
by retaliation against the Soviet Union. He 
made clear that Washington would not stop 
short of military action to end the provoca- 
tive threat. 

American warships and planes quickly put 
the quarantine into effect and a worldwide 
alert went out to US. Forces. Destroyers, 
submarines, and other units put to sea all 
along the eastern seaboard to join a large 
Caribbean fleet, which included 40 ships and 
6,000 marines diverted from maneuvers. 

After nearly a generation of trying to avoid 
a direct United States-Soviet confrontation, 
the United States drew the line—not with 
Cuba but with the Russians. Mr. Kennedy's 
order bore out his decision to oust Soviet 
missiles from his hemisphere at the risk of 
war, American ships have orders to attack 
blockade runners that resist. 

Havana radio said Cuba's armed forces were 
alerted after Mr. Kennedy’s speech. 

London sources said Britain would approve 
the quarantine. Canada closed some of its 
airbases to Soviet planes bound for Cuba. 

Moscow radio charges hysteria in Wash- 
8 (Foreign Affairs Division, Oct. 22, 
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A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA, OCTOBER 
23-25, 1962 


October 23, 1962: Soviet Government 
statement (handed to the U.S. Ambassador 
in Moscow) warns the United States that its 
quarantine raises the threat of thermo- 
nuclear world war. It says that the Soviet 
Union has “repeatedly declared that not a 
single Soviet nuclear bomb would fall elther 
on the United States or on any other country 
unless an aggression is committed. * * * 
But if the aggressors touch off a war, the 
Soviet Union would strike a most powerful 
retaliatory blow.” The statement insists 
that the weapons provided to Cuba by the 
Soviet Union were “aimed solely at enhanc- 
ing Cuba’s defense potential.” It adds: 
“The United States demands that military 
equipment Cuba needs for self-defense 
should be removed from Cuban territory, a 
demand which, naturally, no state which 
values its independence can meet.” 

The U.S. blockade against ships delivering 
offensive weapons to Cuba goes into effect. 
U.S. Secretary of Defense McNamara an- 
nounces that 25 Soviet merchant ships have 
been spotted on the way to Cuba, and that 
the first U.S. Navy contact with these ships 
will be in 24 hours. 

Premier Fidel Castro (in a televised 
speech) describes the U.S. blockade of Cuba 
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as an act of piracy. He says that Cuba will 
„never“ accept the U.S, plan for a U.N, inves- 
tigating committee to check on Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba. 

The United States introduces a resolution 
in the U.N. Security Council calling for the 
removal of Soviet missiles from Cuba. 

The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (after granting itself emergency 
powers as a ministerial-level organ of con- 
sultation under provisions of the 1947 Rio 
Treaty) formally authorizes (by a vote of 19 
to 0, with 1 abstention) “the use of armed 
forces” to carry out the quarantine of Cuba. 
(Uruguay—which abstains on a technicality 
due to a delay in instructions from the Mon- 
tevideo Government adds its affirmative 
vote.) [In] the greatest display of Western 
Hemisphere solidarity since the days of 
World War Ii—Latin America acted swiftly 
to join the United States in recommending 
all necessary measures to halt the flow of 
offensive weapons to Cuba from the Soviet 
bloc.” 

The British Government expresses “deep 
concern at the provocative action of the So- 
viet Union in placing offensive nuclear weap- 
ons in Cuba,” and declares its support of 
the US. position. “NATO lined up solidly 
behind the United States. The 14 other 
members of the NATO Permament Council 
at Paris took under urgent consideration 
the question of a military alert for their 
forces.” 

October 24, 1962: U.S. Defense Department 
announces that some Soviet-bloc ships head- 
ed for Cuba appear to have changed their 
course, while others are still proceeding. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant sends ur- 
gent appeals to President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchey asking them to suspend, 
respectively, the blockade and the shipment 
of arms to Cubs, for a period of 2 or 3 weeks 
which would allow for negotiations. 

In answer to a telegram from the British 
philosopher and pacifist, Bertrand Russell, 
who had appealed to Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey “not to be provoked by the unjustifi- 
able action of the United States in Cuba,” 
Khrushchey (in his reply) calls on the 
United States to “display reserve and stay 
the threat of execution of its piratical 
threats which are fraught with most serious 
consequences,” and he suggests a summit 
meeting “in order to discuss all the prob- 
lems which have arisen, to do everything to 
remove the danger of unleashing a thermo- 
nuclear war.“ 

October 25, 1962: 

U.S. Navy intercepts the first Soviet ship 
(an ofl tanker) to penetrate the blockade, 
and allows it to continue on its way to Cuba 
after it is determined that it carries no offen- 
sive arms. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev accepts U.N. 

General U Thant’s proposal of 
October 24 for a suspension of the US. 
blockade and Soviet shipments of arms, and 
for talks leading to a negotiated solution of 
the Cuban crisis. President Kennedy (in his 
reply to U Thant) says that “the existing 
threat was created by the secret introduction 
of offensive weapons into Cuba, and the an- 
swer lles in the removal of these weapons.” 
He says that the United States is willing to 
engage in “preliminary talks“ with the U.N. 
to see whether a satisfactory basis can be 
found for negotiations on the Cuban crisis. 

In the UN. Security Council, U.S. Delegate 
Adlai Stevenson displays photographic eyi- 
dence of Soviet missile bases in Cuba, after 
Soviet delegate Valerian A. Zorin insists that 
the U.S. assertion is based on false evidence. 

Stevenson-Zorin exchange in the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, October 25, 1962: 

Stevenson: “Let me ask you one simple 
question: Do you deny that the USSR. 
has placed and is placing medium- and inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Cuba? Yes or no? 
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Do not walt for the translation. Yes or no?” 

Zorin: “I am not in an American court- 
room, and, therefore, I do not wish to an- 
swer a question that is put to me in the 
fashion of a prosecutor. In due course you 
will have your reply.” 

Stevenson: “You are in the courtroom of 
world opinion right now, and you can an- 
swer ‘Yes’ or No.“ You have denied that they 
exist, and I want to know whether I have 
understood you correctly.” 

Zorin: “Will you please continue your 
statement? You will have your answer in 
due course.” 

Stevenson: "I am prepared to wait for my 
answer until hell freezes over, if that Is your 
decision. I am also prepared to present the 
evidence in this room.” 

Canadian Government endorses the U.S. 
position In the Cuban crisis. Prime Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker says (in the Canadian House 
of Commons) that the Soviet offensive weap- 
ons in Cuba are a direct and Immediate men- 
ace to Canada and a serious menace to the 
deterrent and strategic strength of the 
whole Western alliance on which our secu- 
rity is founded. 

British Prime Minister Macmillan (in a 
speech to the House of Commons on the 
Cuban crisis) does not specifically endorse 
the US. blockade, but says that the meas- 
ures taken by President Kennedy are not ex- 
treme, since they are designed to meet a situ- 
ation without precedent. He expresses the 
hope that a peaceful solution to the crisis 
will soon be found which will make it pos- 
sible to move to a wider field of negotiation. 
However, he adds: “I think what has hap- 
pened in the last few weeks must confirm 
our view that in these grave matters we can- 
not rest upon mere words and promises. 
These need, if they are to restore confidence, 
to be independently verified and confirmed.” 

October 26, 1962: In answer to a new ap- 
peal from United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant, Soviet Premier Khrushchev agrees 
to keep Soviet ships away from the US. 
blockade area for the time being, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy says that he will try to avoid 
any direct confrontation at sea “in the next 
few days.” Kennedy points out, however, 
that certain Soviet ships are still proceed- 
ing toward Cuba, and that work on Soviet 
missile bases in Cuba is still continuing. 

The White House issues a statement which 
says: “The development of ballistic missile 
sites in Cuba continues at a rapid pace. 
* © è The activity at these sites apparently 
is directed at achieving a full operational 
capability as soon as possible * * * there 
is no evidence to date indicating that there 
is any intention to dismantle or discontinue 
work on these missile sites. On the con- 
trary, the Soviets are rapidly continuing 
the construction of missile support and 
launch facilities and serious attempts are 
underway to camouflage their efforts.” 

The U.S. Navy stops and searches a So- 
viet-chartered freighter of Lebanese regis- 
try. The ship is allowed to proceed to Cuba 
after no offensive weapons are found on 
board. 

A message from Premier Khrushchey 
(which is not made public) reaches Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “Never explicitly stated, 


but embedded in the letter was an offer to 


withdraw the offensive weapons under 
United Nations supervision in return for a 
guarantee that the United States would not 
invade Cuba.” 

October 27, 1962: President Kennedy re- 
ceives 4 second message from Premier Khru- 
shehev (made public in a Moscow broadcast), 
which proposes that the Soviet Union will 
dismantle its missile bases in Cuba and with- 
draw its jet bombers from the island, if the 
United States will do likewise in Turkey. 
In his reply to Khrushchev, Kennedy ignores 
the proposal to link Turkey with Cuba, and 
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bases his answers on Khrushchey’s private 
letter of October 26 which—Kennedy says— 
contains proposals “which seem generally 
acceptable,” i.e. the Soviet Union would dis- 
mantle its bases and remove its offensive 
weapons from Cuba under U.N. supervision, 
and would halt further shipment of such 
weapons to Cuba, and in exchange the United 
States would end the quarantine and give as- 
surances against an invasion of Cuba. Ken- 
nedy adds: “I am confident that other na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere would be 
prepared to do likewise.” Kennedy empha- 
sizes that “the first ingredient * * is the 
cessation of work on missile sites in Cuba 
and measures to render such weapons inop- 
erable, under effective international guaran- 
tees. The continuation of this threat, or a 
prolonging of this discussion concerning 
Cuba by linking these problems to the broad- 
er questions of European and world security. 
would surely lead to an intensification of 
the Cuban crisis and a grave risk to the peace 
of the world.” 

The White House issues a statement which 
implicitly rejects Khrushchey’s proposed 
Cuba-Turkey deal: "Several inconsistent and 
conflicting proposals haye been made by the 
U.S.S.R. within the last 24 hours, including 
the one just made public in Moscow. The 
proposal broadcast this morning involved 
the security of nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere, but it is the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and they alone that are 
subject to the threat that has produced the 
present crisis—the action of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in secretly introducing offensive 
weapons Into Cuba, * * * The first impera- 
tive must be to deal with this immediate 
threat, under which no sensible negotiation 
can proceed. * * * As to the proposals con- 
cerning the security of nations outside this 
hemisphere, the United States and its allies 
have long taken the lead in seeking prop- 
erly inspected arms limitation on both sides. 
These efforts can continue as soon as the 
present Soviet-created threat is ended." 
Well-informed sources [at NATO headquar- 
ters in Paris] indicated that they regarded 
the kind of horse trading proposed by Mr. 
Khrushchey as dangerous to Western security 
and the morale of the Atlantic alliance. 
It was pointed out that the missile bases 
in Turkey were put there on the openly 
proclaimed decision of the heads of govern- 
ment of the NATO states in December, 
1957 * * * [and] this was in direct response 
to repeated threats of employment of Soviet 
missiles against the West. It would be in- 
tolerable, in the opinion of some Western 
diplomats, to equate this action with the 
clandestine installation of Soviet missiles in 
Cuba at a time when the highest Soviet 
Officials were proclaiming that none but de- 
fensive arms were being supplied to Cuba. 

The US. Defense Department announces 
that a U-2 reconnaissance plane is missing 
and presumed lost over Cuba, and that other 
unarmed U.S. planes on surveillance missions 
over Cuba have been fired on. The Defense 
Department warns that measures will be 
taken to “insure that such missions are ef- 
fective and protected.” At the same time, 


the Defense Department announces that 24 


troop-carrier squadrons of the Air Force Re- 
Serve are being recalled to active duty. In 
this connection, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara says: “We must be prepared for 
any eventuality.” Premier Fidel Castro (in 
answer to an appeal from U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant) says that Cuba will sus- 
pend work on missile bases while negotia- 
tions are in progress if the United States 
“desists from threats and aggressive actions 
against Cuba, including the naval blockade 
of our country.” He invites U Thant to come 
to Cuba “with a view to direct discussions 
on the present crisis.” 


1963 


Communist saboteurs in Venezuela blow 
up 4 electric power stations of the U.S. 
_controlied Creole Petroleum Co.'s in- 
stallations at Lake Maracaibo, thereby cut- 
ting Venezuela's of] production by 500,000 
barrels a day and reducing by $1.2 million 
a day Venezuela's Federal oil revenues which 
make up 70 percent of Its budget. It is esti- 
mated that it will take 1 to 3 months to re- 
pair the power stations. 

October 28, 1962, Premier Khrushchev (in 
a message to President Kennedy) announces 
that he has ordered the dismantling of So- 
viet missle bases in Cuba and the return of 
Soviet offensive weapons to the Soviet Union, 
to be carried out under U.N. supervision. 

President Kennedy issues a statement, 
welcoming Khrushehev's statesmanlike deci- 
sion, and says (in a message to Khrushchev) 
that the Cuban blockade will be removed 
as soon as the U.N. has taken the necessary 
measures, and he pledges that the United 
States will not invade Cuba. Kennedy says 
that he attaches great importance to a rapid 
settlement of the Cuban crisis, because “de- 
velopments were approaching a point where 

vents could have become unmanageable.” 

‘Premier Fidel Castro issues a statement 
which declares that the United States must 
fulfill five conditions if the present crisis 
is to be resolved. These are: (1) End of 
economic blockade and all measures of com- 
mercial and economic pressure exercised 
against Cuba by the United States, (2) End 
of all subversive activities, dropping and 
landing of arms and explosives by air and 
sea, organization of mercenary Invasions, in- 
filtration of spies and saboteurs, “all of which 
actions are organized in the territory of the 
United States and certain accomplice coun- 
tries (3) End of pirate attacks carried out 
from bases in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. (4) End of all violations of air and 
naval space by U.S, planes and ships. (5) 
U.S. withdrawal from the naval base of Guan- 
tanamo and return of this territory to Cuba. 

October 29, 1962: United States announces 
it will lift the blockade of Cuba for 2 days, 
at the request of the UN. Secretary General 
U Thant during the latter's mission to Cuba 
which begins on October 30. (On the next 
day, the United States also suspends its air 
surveillance of Cuba during U Thant's 2-day 
mission.) 

President Kennedy appoints a three-man 
coordinating committee (headed by John J. 
McCloy, former disarmament adviser, Under 
Secretary of State George Ball and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric) to 
carry on negotiations for a conclusion of the 
Cuban crisis with U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant and Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vasily Kuznetsoy (Premier Khrushechev's 
special envoy, sent to the U.N. to negotiate 
about the dismantling of the Soviet bases in 
Cuba) 


Proposed Supplement to the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared in the Bloomington, Ind., 
Herald-Telephone daily newspaper an 
editorial about one of our distinguished 
colleagues, the senior Senator from Indi- 
ana, Senator VANCE HARTKE. 

The editorial suggests that Senator 
HARTKE has proposed a valuable supple- 
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ment to the Peace Corps, which is do- 
ing an outstanding job for this Nation, 

Senator HARTKE's proposal would make 
the talents of retired American business- 
men and industrialists available to un- 
derdeveloped countries by sending such 
persons to those countries to assist and 
direct in building business and industry, 
which is the key to dissipating poverty 
and raising the standard of living. 

Since this editorial deserves the at- 
tention of the Members of this Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the following editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bloomington (Ind.) 
Telephone] 
HARTKE PROPOSES VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 


Indiana Senator VANCE HARTKE has come 
up with a plan, a sort of supplement to the 
Peace Corps, which seems to be a good meahs 
of accomplishing several goals of this 
country. 

Hartke would make talents of retired 
American businessmen and industrialists 
available to underdeveloped countries by 
sending such persons to those countries to 
assist and direct in b business and 
industry which is the key to dissipating poy- 
erty and raising the standard of living. 

Hartke said that these retired persons 
would use their vast reservoir of productive 
talents to advise business leaders in coun- 
tries including newly emerging African na- 
tions. He urged Commerce Department Sec- 
retary Luther Hodges to make available the 
talents of these retired Americans. 

The idea has much merit in that it ap- 
parently would accomplish a great deal with- 
out a tremendous outlay of taxpayers’ cash. 

Since most persons who would be ayail- 
able are already reasonably well fixed with 
pensions, savings, social security, etc., they 
would probably be willing to serve at com- 
paratively low remuneration. It would give 
them, however, an opportunity for foreign 
travel and adventure with no outlay of their 
fixed incomes, 

The United States has millions of people 
who are still in the prime of life when they 
reach retirement age. Age 65 is becoming 
younger all the time. Look around the com- 
munity and you will find a great many people 
past 65 competing vigorously in energy and 
vitality with people 20 years their junior. 
Yet many industries and large business or- 
ganizations have arbitrary rules that when 
you are 65, you're through. 

The Hoosier Senator said that his plan 
would give the Nation an unparalleled op- 
portunity to win friends and increase the 
productive capacity of the world through 
utilization of our vast reservoir of productive 
talents. 

Late last year, HARTKE spent several weeks 
in Africa, visiting the new nations on the 
continent. It is not dificult to imagine 
what he found. He found a continent 
abounding in natural resources but almost 
totally lacking in business and ind 
know-how and virtually devoid of ability to 
create and expand industry. 

“Although the heads of government, min- 
isters and leading businessmen were pro- 
foundly interested in the various types of 
ald we have made available to these new 
countries,” he said, “they were unanimous 
in saying that of equal and perhaps para- 
mount importance was the learning of the 
business and production techniques which 
have made our own country great. 

“Everywhere I went there was a thirst 
for knowledge for American business methods 
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which are admired by nearly all Africans.” 
He quoted I. N. N. Tambo, secretary general 
of the Federation of Nairobi Traders Asso- 
ciation in Kenya, as saying “we need the 
American business know-how to survey our 
resources and markets, to set up small pro- 
ductive facilities, show us how to create de- 
mand and how to sell, how to treat our 
labor, how to make a profit, and how to 
expand.” K 

The reservoir of retired American talent 
would be tremendous. There would be need 
of people with experience in all types of 
business and industry, large and small. 

The idea in itself should be exciting to 
retired people in good health who have had 
limited opportunity to travel. They would 
not only be able to satisfy their desire for 
travel and adventure, but also to serve their 
country and humanity at the same time. 

They would contribute to expansion of 
American trade as underdeveloped countries 
began to emerge from the darkness and be- 


‘come consumers of world products as well 


as producers. 

They would strike severe blows at com- 
munism by teaching initiative and indus- 
triousness. 

Harrke’s plan would not be heavily de- 
manding on the participating retirees. They 
could work short hours and their service in 
any one country could be of short or long 
duration, depending on the desires of the 
people. They could be provided adequate 
earnings and expense money so that they 
would not have to endure hardship. 

It appears that the plan may make it 
possible for many retired persons to find the 
most rewarding work of their lives. 

Hartke is interested in obtaining the 
views of his Hoosier constituents on the pro- 
posed program. Why don't you give him 
your ideas? 


John Duncan: Georgia’s Big Man in 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 
Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert an excel- 


‘lent article on John P. Duncan, Jr., an 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

John Duncan is truly dedicated to 
finding workable solutions to our agricul- 
tural problems; and needless to say, all 
Georgians are extremely proud of the 
wonderful job he is doing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The article about Mr. Duncan, which 
appeared in the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution magazine on January 20, 
1963, was written by Miss Margaret 
Shannon, and I insert it in the Recorp 
believing it will be of much interest to 
my colleagues in the House: 

JOHN Duncan: GEorGIA’s BIG MAN IN 
AGRICULTURE 
(By Margaret Shannon) 

Wasuinoton.—One day last month John 
P. Duncan, Jr., of Quitman, Ga., and Alex- 
andria, Va. got a four-line memorandum 
from Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. It didn’t amount to much in 
wordage, but it just happened to mean that 
the onetime south Georgia farm boy had 
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14,000 additional employees to look after 
for a while. 

Mr. Duncan is Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Marketing and Stabilization. The 
memorandum assigned responsibility for the 
Cooperative Extension Service to his office 
temporarily. It was the sixth agency of the 
US, Department of Agriculture to come un- 
der his wing. Evidently somebody up here 
likes him. 

Secretary Freeman must. He continues 
to plle work on him, and the 45-year-old 
former president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation seems to thrive on it, His 
hair is almost white, but it has been that way 
for years. He keeps fit by playing squash 
with Secretary Freeman at the Pentagon or 
golfing in the eighties on a Virginia course 
when he has time. 

The highest and best evidence that John 
Duncan is a success is the shift within the 

nt last March that put him in 
charge of the Agricultural Stabilization and 


Conservation Service right at the time of the 


Billie Sol Estes scandal, Actually ASCS had 
been taken away from James T. Ralph short- 
ly before the scandal broke, and it fell Mr. 
Duncan’s lot to straighten out a mess he 
hadn't made, 

“We came out all right on Estes," Mr. Dun- 
can sald. “The Department didn't lose a 
nickel on him, and that’s more than can be 
said for anybody else who dealt with him. 
We have all our grain, and we are holding 
$2 million in escrow until final disposition 
His presence in Dr. Ralph's old job at a 
time like that made him a target, too, and 
last July a Washington newspaper reported 
that Mr. Duncan once went to speak to the 
Texas Cotton Ginners Association and ac- 
cepted free meals and hotel rooms from the 
organization. 

Since Billie Sol's spreading of largesse 
among agricultural workers had been much 
talked of and testified about, this was news. 
Mr, Duncan at once asked the Agriculture 
Department auditor to check all his expense 
accounts. It turned out the Government 
owed him 6150 in unpaid per diem, Mr. 
Duncan also said that accepting room and 
board while on speaking engagements is a 
common practice for Government officials 
and lies within the code of conduct promul- 
gated by the President. 

Another kind of trouble came Mr. Duncan's 
way—or he came its way—when he went to 
Atlanta in December during the American 
Farm Bureau Federation Convention. He 
didn't go to the convention; he wasn't in- 
vited. He went to try to counteract on the 
scene some of the drastic Farm Bureau criti- 
cism- of the Government's farm program. 

Around the Department, they refer to Mr. 
Duncan in this role as a one-man truth 
squad. When the Farm Bureau president 
said the administration’s farm program isn't 
working, Mr. Duncan fired back that it is, 
too, working and furthermore, farmers like 
it. 

Such headaches—scandals, bad publicity, 
powerful opposition—are unpleasant, but 
they are minor compared to the one that 
Mr. Duncan calls the biggest of all: “Trying 
to find some way to cope with the capacity 
of the American farmer to produce.“ 

“If you turned the American farmer loose 
to grow all he could, I don’t know whether 
the oceans would hold it,“ Mr, Duncan said. 

It seems an incurable headache. As Mr. 
Duncan sat talking about it, he’d just 
learned that the wheat crop estimate was 
up 25 percent even with thousands of acres 
taken out of production since the last crop. 
“That's a lot of wheat,” he said. 

So Mr. Duncan goes forth to battle with 
opposition to the Government farm program. 
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Sometimes the battleground is Capitol Hill, 
sometimes a convention hall, sometimes a 
press conference. He works, too, at his 
office—to make the program work. 

A large part of the Job of crop controls 
and surplus storage is carried on by the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Sery- 
ice, one of the agencies that come under John 
Duncan’s supervision. It is in a sense not 
only the center of the Government's farm 
program, but also the heart of American 
agriculture, 

When Mr. Duncan left his 807-acre Brooks 
County farm and the presidency of the Geor- 
gia Farm Bureau to become Assistant Agri- 
culture Secretary at the start of the Kennedy 
administration, he was placed in charge of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. This was 
new stuff to him. He held the assignment 
for 15 months, and became a well-traveled 
man in that time. 

He went to Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 
August 1961, and took part in drafting the 
Alliance for Progress. He went to Rome 
in November that year and to the Philip- 
pines later. He visited US. agricultural at- 
tachés around the world. Once he flew to 
London one day and back the next after 
opening an agricultural trade center there. 

What impressed him most, he says, ls the 
part food can play in America's efforts to 
stop communism and win the peace through- 
out the world. 

“We can talk satellites and sputniks and 
all that, but the hungry man is more inter- 
ested in feeding his children, And we have 
got so much more food to offer the world 
than have the Russians and other Commu- 
nists, 

“The hungry people in Africa, in South 
America, and in east Asia, where I visited, 
were not much interested in whether we or 
the Soviets put the first man in orbit or 
which of us was ahead in space. They are 
chiefly interested in getting food for them- 
selves and their families, and that's where 
our food-for-peace program is winning us 
friends. 

"I believe we can whip the Russians in the 
fight for men’s minds if we can just put the 
food where it is needed. And the men who 
have given leadership to this fight are the 
American farmers with their abundant 
production.” 

Last May, delegates from 38 countries, 
meeting in Washington, elected Duncan as 
Chairman of the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, representing 95 percent 
of the world’s cotton production, 

In the departmental reshufflings last 
spring, Mr. Duncan was given supervision 
over the Commodity Exchange Authority, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, as well as 
ASCS and was placed on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, largest corporation in the world. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service was assigned to 
someone else, 

He didn’t mind the change. “I'm kinda 

in 82 shop now that I'm familiar with,” he 
said. 
John Duncan learned the shop as a farmer 
who has never farmed except in the time of 
Government controls and price supports. In 
1939, the year after he finished Emory Uni- 
versity, tobacco growers decided they'd do 
better without the Government program, 
The result was a glut of tobacco on the mar- 
ket and a poor price for all. 

“We have opposition now that wants the 
Government out of the farm business,” he 
said. “The Government would like to get 
out, but you have to be realistic about it. 
The problem {s not whether to have controls, 
but to get legislation that would do a better 
job at a lower cost to the Government.” 

The big farms could survive, but the fam- 
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ily farms couldn't, and Mr. Duncan is con- 
cerned about family farms. “You can't say 
to these people, ‘Look, we're going to wipe 
you out just because you're not big“ he 
declared. “We just don't do things that way 
in this country.” 

As the 88th Congress proceeds and the ad- 
ministration sends its farm proposals to the 
Hill, Mr. Duncan will be among the Agricul- 
ture Department's salesmen seeking support 
among the lawmakers, He gets a good share 
of the credit for saving the administration 
farm legislation from complete disaster last 
year. There was a serles of cliff-hanging 
votes, and the Duncan Influence helped to 
turn the tide. 

Mr. Duncan averages about a trip a week 
to the White House to discuss farm problems 
with Presidential advisers and, on occasion, 
with President Kennedy himself. 

There have been reports from time to time 
that the President is bored with farm prob- 
lems and doesn't know much about them. 
Mr. Duncan does not agree. 

“I'll say this—he’s a lot more interested 
than President Eisenhower ever was,” the 
Assistant Secretary says. 

When the Cuban crisis threatened to de- 
velop into nuclear war, Mr, Duncan took 
part in high-level conferences on how to 
meet the Nation's food needs under enemy 
attack. 

He also spends some time on the conven- 
tion circuit, usually as the invited guest. 
His foray into Atlanta for the Farm Bureau 
convention was an unusual approach. Most 
of the time, farm-related organizations want 
to hear the Government's sido. 

One of Mr. Duncan's most powerful jobs 
is on the Board of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The Corporation has borrow- 
ing authority of $14.5 billion. It makes deci- 
sions about commodity transactions that 
Greatly influence prices. Outside traders 
make and lose fortunes in commodity denl- 
ings, The CCC has a tremendous responsi- 
bility. 

How does it feel to have this responsi- 
bility and all the others involved in being 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for Mar- 
keting and Stabilization? 

“It gives you the feeling of wanting to 
be pretty doggone careful before you make 
a decision,” Duncan says. 

Any decision of his will come from a life- 
time of association with farming, His agri- 
cultural education began on the family farm 
4 miles north of Quitman. Now rented out, 
it produces cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
livestock. 

After finishing at he took graduate 
work in“ agriculture at the University of 
Georgia. He played professional baseball for 
a short time, but went back to farming. 

His wife is the former Branch Ellis Orr, of 
Macon. They and their four children—Judy, 
20; John, 15; Ellis, 8, and Nancy, 5—live in a 
brick split-level house in Alexandria. 

Mr, Duncan goes to work at 7:30 every 
morning and gets home after 7 every nigXt. 
Often he Is in his office even on weekends. 

He intended to go back to being Georgia 
Farm Bureau president after 2 years in Wash- 
ington, but it didn’t work out that way. 
The administration wanted him to continuc. 
He was on leave from the Farm Bureau office. 
and staying here meant he had to resign the 
post. So it won't automatically be his when 
he does leave the Government. 

“I don't know what I'll be doing 2 yoars 
from now,” he said, “If President Kennedy 
is reelected and the administration wants me 
to stay, I might do that. I might go back 
to the Farm Bureau; I think I could.” 

„Or“ —he was answering a question on this 
point—"I might run for Congress. It’s too 
soon to say. I didn't think 2 years ago that 
I'd still be here, but here I am.“ 
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Future Urban Transportation Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or i 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation, a magazine published “for co- 
ordinated transportation and urban re- 
newal,” appears an article by our dis- 

colleague, the junior Senator 
from New Jersey, Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
JR., who is the chief sponsor of U.S. mass 
transportation legislation. 

Perhaps one of the most profound 
statements in Senator WILLIAMS’ article 
is this: 

It ls imperative that there be no dogmatism 
and rigidity in thinking about future urban 
transportation needs. 


This provocative article deserves the 
attention of all Members of the Senate, 
Mr. President, and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wo's Ricar IN Ram-Bus Row? 


Thero’s no doubt that certain interest 
groups will cite a recent report to the White 
House on urban transportation to promote 
conflict and confusion over the merits of 
bus versus rail transportation in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

It is imperative that there be no dogma- 
tism and rigidity in thinking about future 
urban transportation needs. Transit needs 
could not be considered without taking an- 
ticipated and desired land use developments 
into account. 

The recent report on urban transporta- 
tion, “Technology and Urban Tr: 
tion,” undoubtedly will be used by those 
interest groups which seek to promote bus 
transit as the wave of the future to the 
exclusion of all others. 

In the report, made to the White House 
Panel on Civillan Technology, the three au- 
thors, John Meyer, of Harvard University; 
John Enin, of Rand Corp., and Martin Wohl, 
of the Department of Commerce, made this 
conclusion; 

“The probably best economic solution of 
the urban transportation problem would be 
further improvement of the capacity utiliza- 
tion of highway systems, by redesigning the 
public transit system to make better use of 
highways. The evidence clearly points to 
the superiority of the express bus, reserved 
rights-of-way, transit system for most metro- 
politan areas.” 

This report needs to be put into the proper 
perspective bocause it is not the job of the 
Federal Government or others to tell a 
metropolitan area what modes of transpor- 
tation it should have. 


DECISION UP TO PEOPLE 


If this report is taken as providing some 
ustful food for thought, it should be wel- 
comed. But there are some who will try to 
promote it as gospel, when in fact only the 
people of the metropolitan area involved 
can make the decision in the light of their 
own best interests and necds. 

This philosophy is implicit in the admin- 
istration’s transit bill. It requires only that 
the urban arca seeking funds undertake the 
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that will enable it to evaluate dif- 
ferent alternatives and determine what mix 
of transportation facilities would be best 
for that area. 

The Federal. Government would con- 
tribute financial aid to the development of 
that transit system, whatever it might be. 
And the fact that the State or local govern- 
ment involved must also contribute to the 
project cost will insure that sound and well- 
thought-out projects will be undertaken. 

Undoubtedly there are many cities that 
want to improve their bus systems, but cer- 
tainly highway lanes devoted exclusively to 
bus service do not come for free. It will 
be necessary to obtain financial assistance 
if truly modern and fast bus systems are to 
be devised. 

There seems to be some doubt whether the 
authors, who were asked to identify useful 
technological research areas, were fully 
qualified as observers of the social and eco- 
nomic urban scene on which they com- 
mented. 

The report suggested it might be better to 
attack the housing segregation problem itself 
rather than attempting to perpetuate it by 
subsidizing additional transportation facili- 
ties for those whose travel demands are cre- 
ated by a search for segregation. 

A PERTINENT QUESTION 

A pertinent question is involved here 
whether this observation would also apply to 
future highway as well as transit expendi- 
tures, and whether the authors would go so 
far as to say that the problem of traffic con- 
gestion should be attacked by a program to 
get people to live within walking distance of 
their place of work. 

The authors of the report also asserted 
that transit had little or no effect on the 
growth or welfare of central cities. 

How could the authors make such a sweep- 
ing comment inasmuch as there hasn't been 
a major transit system built in the United 
States in nearly a half century? 

Fragmentary evidence, at least, indicates a 
substantial beneficial effect on central cities 
from transit improvements, and it might be 
better to await the results from San Fran- 
cisco before transit is consigned to the junk 
heap. 

Let's defer judgment on the relative costs 
of bus versus rail transit. The question of 
taking z dollars and deciding whether they 
would be better spent on a new bus or a new 
rail system is not the same as deciding 
whether it would be more economical to de- 
velop a new business system or rehabilitate 
an existing rail system of comparable value. 


The Late Senator Dennis Chavez 


SPEECH 
or 


KON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I received news 
of the death of Senator Dennis CHAVEZ. 
Especially to us in the Southwest, Sen- 
ator CHavxz was in every respect the 
image of our real America. Indeed, his 
life reflected the America where humble 
beginnings in no way need cause a man 
to falter in quest of his destiny. I am 
certain the Senator has left a mark 
which few can ever hope to equal, and 
yet aspire to it we should. 
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On behalf of my fellow Arizonians, and 
particularly the 195,000 Arizonians of 
Spanish-speaking background, I extend 
heartfelt condolence to the family of 
this great man. Que su alma descanse 
en paz y que siempre sea nuestra 
inspiración. 


Activities of the United Nations in the 
Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
recently appeared in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer an article by Alice Widener 
dealing with the subject of the United 
Nations in the Congo. The article raises 
the pertinent question of, “What if the 
table were turned?” It is a thought 
provoking article, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no Ste the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: å 

UN. ny CONGO— WHAT IF TABLE WERE 
TURNED? 


(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorg.—Six months ago, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs issued jointly 
a supplement (prepared by the State De- 
partment) to their earlier report, “Informa- 
tion on the Operations and Financing of the 
United Nations.” On page 20 of this supple- 
ment is table 11 showing “U.S. contributions 
to the United Nations operations in the 
Congo through June 30, 1962.” 

MEANING FOR FUTURE 


The statistics in table 11 bear out the 
contention that the United Nations military 
operation in the Congo is largely an Ameri- 
can go-it-alone venture setting dangerous 
precedent in world affairs. 

Many experienced West European diplomats 
see in table 11 a set of statistics with gravest 
implications for the future. These diplo- 
mats wonder aloud whether the American 
public is aware of the real situation. 

“What if someday the U.N. Congo table 11 
were turned?” 

This is a question being welghed in West 
European circles. Spelled out, it means, 
“What If someday a power inimical to the 
United States and the West were to finance 
United Nations military operations by the 
U.N. General Assembly but opposed by the 
United States and the West?” 

Apparently, few Americans are aware of 
the extent to which the U.N. military opera- 
tion in the Congo is subsidized by the United 
States. This is shown clearly in table 11, a 
set of statistics which West Europeans can 
read as well as we. Here ls what it shows: 

United Nations military budget for Congo 
through June 30, 1962: U.N. total, $240 mll- 
lion; U.S. contribution, $114,489,290 (or 47.70 
percent). 

In table No. 11 there also is listed under 
“economic” the following figures for totals 
up to June 30, 1962: 

U.N. fund for the Congo: 

US. cash contribution, $37,950,000. 
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Other U.N. economic programs: 

U.S. contribution for import financing, $5 
million, 

U.S. contribution for U.S. commodity im- 
port financing (fiscal year 1962 AID), $28 
million. 

U.S. food for peace title I and title IT con- 
tributions, $26,600,000. 

U.S. airlift of flour and food, $721,953. 

Total Congo economic, $98,271,953, 

Pius U.S. air evacuation of troops and ci- 
vilians, $540,331. 

There is no figure for total United Nations 
economic aid to the Congo in table No. 11, 
and probably there is no way to get an over- 
all figure. The State Department did not 
cite one. Nevertheless, various figures cited 
in U.N, documents indicate that the United 
States has put up more than 65 percent of 
all U.N. economic ald to the Congo. 

Moreover, it is generally conceded that the 
United Nations could not have remained in 
the Congo if the United States had not pro- 
vided most of the U.N. multilateral economic 
ald money. 

POINT TO BRAZIL 

Be all that as it may, statistics in table 
No. 11 on the financing of United Nations 
operations in the Congo show that the 
United States put up the lion's share. 

Some farsighted West European diplomats 
are asking, “What if some day the UN. 
Congo table No. 11 were turned?” 

Even, they are mentioning Brazil as a 
country where future anarchic conditions 
might be used as an excuse for United Na- 
tions military peacekeeping action voted by 
the U.N. General Assembly over U.S. protests 
and then financed by the Red bloc. 


John J. Bell, Former Congressman, Passes 
Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable John J. Bell served in the 
House of Representatives in 1954-56. 
He was a very popular Member with his 
colleagues. He was a very true, genuine, 
dedicated servant of the people. He had 
been tried in many capacities as the 
people’s choice and never was found 
wanting. 

The Ganado Tribune, Ganado, Tex., 
of January 31, 1963, carries an interest- 


ing article about John Bell. It is as 
follows: 
FORMER LEGISLATOR JOHN J. BELL Expmes 


SUDDENLY JANUARY 24 

John J. Bell, 52, formerly a member of the 
Texas Legislature and also a Member of Con- 
gress, died suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home in Cuero Thursday night, January 24, 
at 10:10 p.m. 

Bell had served in the Texas House of 
Representatives from 1937 to 1947, and in the 
Texas Senate from 1948 to 1954. 

He was elected to Congress in 1954 but 
was defeated in 1956 by John Young, when 
he sought reelection as Con 

Mr. Bell was a member of a pioneer Texas 
family who settled in Texas before the Texas 
independence. 

` He was born in Cuero, May 15, 1910, his 
late parents being John York and Gertrude 
Grunder Bell. 
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On December 29, 1948, he married Miss 
Mabel Claire Breeden of Cuero whose family 
were also pioneer residents of De Witt 
County. 

Mr. Bell was educated in the Cuero public 
schools after which he entered the University 
of Texas. 

While at the university he played a promi- 
nent part in campus activities being presi- 
dent of the students’ association and hold- 
ing offices in various other organizations at 
the university. 

He was a Phi Beta Kappa and belonged to 
Phi Kappa Alphi fraternity. 

He received his bachelor of arts degree in 
1932 and his LL.B. in 1936. 

While attending the university law school, 
he earned his own way as a member of the 
university teaching staff. In addition to 
being president of the student body, he be- 
longed to the debating soclety and was an 
honor student. 

His service in the legislature was inter- 
rupted only once and that when he waived 
the draft immunity granted all legislators 
during World War II and entered the U.S. 
Army as a private. 

A recognized authority on water law, Mr. 
Bell did much for water conservation. 

In 1949 he called for an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution repudiating the Federal 
claim to the Texas tidelands. 

In 1936 he was admitted to the bar and 
was & member of the Texas Bar Association, 
the DeWitt County Bar Association, and the 
American Bar Association. 

He was also associated with the American 
Judicature Society. 

From 1937 to 1954 Mr. Bell was a member 
of the Texas Legislature as State representa- 
tive and senator. He succeeded the late Fred 
Mauritz of Ganado to the senate. 

He was a veteran of World War IT and a 
charter member of the Cuero Lions Club, 
He was also a member of the Knights of 
Columbus of Cuero. 

For a number of years Mr. Bell had en- 
gaged in ranching and he was also an execu- 
tive and member of the board of directors of 
the Victoria, Shiner and Taft compresses. 

One brother, Carlos, preceded him in death 
in 1943. 

Mr. Bell is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel 
Claire Bell of Cuero; a niece and ward, Miss 
Katherine Joan Bell, of Midland; one brother, 
Basil B. Bell, of Victoria; and an aunt, Miss 
Sarah G. Bell, of Cuero. 

was recited last Friday evening at 
7:30 at Freund Funeral Home, 

Funeral services were held Saturday at 
10 a.m. at St. Michael's Catholic Church, the 
Reverend William Jansen officiating assisted 
by the Reverend John Flynn. Burial was 
in Hillside Cemetery at Cucro. 


A Bill To Right a Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to see the thoughtful comment 
that has been generated about the bill 
Senator Crank and I introduced, along 
with Senators (GOLDWATER, MILLER, 
Lauschrx, YOUNG, and HICKENLOOPER, to 
provide optional exemptions for social 
security for people of the Amish sect 
and others with strong religious scrup- 
ples against such insurance, 
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As pointed out in an editorial from 
the Harrisburg Patriot of January 29, 
1963, our proposal would alleviate a 
grievance, but would in no way harm the 
rest of the Nation, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BL To RIGHT a WRONG 


Although a Lawrence County Amish couple 
have withdrawn their suit against the Fed- 
eral Government, the issue they raised last 
year in seeking restitution for three horses 
taken from them by the Internal Revenue 
Service has not died. 

The horses were sold to satisfy a lien 
against the couple for nonpayment of social 
security taxes. Until 1954, self-employed 
farmers were exempt so the social security 
laws and the religious principles of these 
people did not clash. 

Earlier this month, Pennsylvania Senators 
JOSEPH CLARK and Huck Scorr joined in in- 
troducing a bill that would exempt from 
social security the Amish sect and other 
groups with strong religious feelings against 
insurance. 

Their reason was simply stated: 

“This bill is to right what we consider an 
injustice, in terms of civil liberties, to a very 
small group of people, the Amish sect, who 
reside primarily in Pennsylvanian, Ohio, and 
Iowa.“ 

Though there may be far more earth- 
shaking legislation facing this 88th Con- 
gress, it would be a shame if this bill were 
ignored. Social security has come to play 
an important economic role in our national 
life, and it takes the broad-based participa- 
tion of Americans to make it work. But the 
exemption of the Amish would not gut the 
program. 

The Amish have been sincere and consist- 
ent in their efforts to follow their simple 
religious precepts in our increasingly com- 
plicated society. Permitting them to do so 
in the case of old age and survivor's benefits 
wowe in no way harm the rest of the 

ation, 


The Leron of the Skybolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the monthly Reporter of the National 
River and Harbor Congress. 

THE LESSON OF THE SKYBOLT 


The real meaning of the President's re- 
ported concurrence in the decision of the 
majority of his military advisers to omit 
further budgetary provision for development 
of the Skybolt lies beneath the controversy 
over the potential merits of this missile. 
The decision is one more of the accumulat- 
ing signs of the growing belief in the Pentn- 
gon (1) that the prospect of nuclear war 
diminishes with our preparedness (now con- 
sidered to be approaching adequacy) to effec- 
tively wage such a conflict with land- and 
sea-bascd missiles, and (2) that it is impru- 
dent to neglect our development of the means 
for making war with so-called conventional 
weapons. 
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This latter is not a new concept. For a 
number of years it has been expressed by 
many, including the Reporter, and the un- 
interrupted annual appropriations by Con- 
gress of billions of dollars for conventional 
armament bear witness to this. But the 
decision with respect to the Skybolt has 
dramatized the current thinking of the ma- 
jority of those in the Military Establishment 
and has permitted the emergence of a matur- 
lug view of the probable course of warfare in 
the future as presently seen by most military 
men. 

Equally impressive is the fact that the 
budget for fiscal year 1964, while providing 
what appear to be adequate funds for the 
continued development of sea-based nuclear 
missiles such as Polaris, and for land-based 
nuclear missiles such as Minuteman, em- 
phasizes preparation for conventional war- 
fare. Provision under the latter heading 
includes the development and supply of small 
arms, helicopters, transport and fighter 
planes, amphiblous trucks, antisubmarine 
equipment, destroyers and hydrofoil craft. 
In all, it apepars that dollarwise the em- 
phasis on conventional weapons now begins 
to preponderate. 

There is wisdom in this, as we see it. For, 
while it is difficult to escape the expectation 
that the nuclear bomb will remain as the 
“ultima ratio,” our best hope at present ap- 
pears to lie in an ability to enter a major 
conflict with a reserve of effective nuclear 
weapons which, coupled with preponderant 
strength in means for waging conventional 
war, will make inexpedient the use of devas- 
tating nuclear weapons by the enemy. 

But, for years, both Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive have been insufficiently attentive to 
the fact that conventional warfare on a scale 
commensurate with the armament for which 
we continue to appropriate funds cannot be 
waged without adequate transportation fa- 
cilities in being at the time of the outset of 
the conflict. Today, our internal transport 
network is dangerously inadequate to sup- 
port the civilian effort necessary for the ef- 
fective employment of such armament. No 
sufficient remedy for this can be developed 
during a major war. If World War II taught 
us anything, it taught us that. 

We must begin now, while there may be 
time, to modernize our rail and highway 
transportation to extend and improve our 
inland navigation channels and to connect 
those of the midcontinent with those of the 
eastern seaboard by the long authorized and 
too long delayed Cross-Florida Barge Canal; 
to find and develop the best possible substi- 
tute for the Panama Canal for the defense of 
our Pacific coast; and to develop a tech- 
nology and a legal basis for the efficient in- 
terchange of carriages employed in road and 
rail transport, All of these things are feasi- 
ble ond within our means. So long as they 
remain undone our defense policy will not 
be completely realistic, nor will our fiscal 
policy be consistent. 


Tribute to Macintosh Murchison, Good 
Citizen of El Paso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Macintosh Murchison, “Mac” to 
friends, a civic and business leader of the 
highest ethics and principles, passed 
away at El Paso, Tex., a few days ago. 

When I went to EI Paso in the year 


* 
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1927, he was one of the first persons I 
met there. His was no narrow, local per- 
sonal, selfish outlook—he was interested 
in the broad progress of his city, his State, 
and his Nation. His interests went be- 
yond the boundaries of his city and State. 
He was éasy of access to the humblest 
citizen, and was courageous enough to 
support the most difficult public causes. 
El Paso and Texas will miss him. 

In paying tribute to this good and in- 
fluential citizen, and my good friend, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp this article 
captioned “Business Leader Dies at 69” 
and this editorial captioned “S. M, 
Murchison” both from the El Paso 
Herald Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BUSINESS LEADER DIES AT 61 


S. McIntosh Murchison, civic and business 
leader and resident of El Paso since 1922, died 
in a local hospital Tuesday. He was 61. 

Mr. Murchison, born in Athens, Tex., July 
1, 1901, was a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. 

He was one of the original organizers of 
El Paso Savings and Loan Association in 1929 
and in 1957 he was elected president of the 
association following the retirement of M, E. 
DeBord, another of the organizers. 

Mr. Murchison, president of Mortgage In- 
vestment Co., was chairman of the board of 
directors of El Paso Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. He served as a member of 
Providence Memorial Hospital board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Murchison also was a director of South 
Shore National Bank of Chicago, III. 

Active in local social and civic affairs, Mr. 
Murchison was a member of El Paso Scottish 
Rite bodies, Pioncer Association of El Paso, 
Five Points Masonic Lodge, and El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He was also a member of EI Maida Shrine, 
El Paso Historica} Society, and El Paso Coun- 
try Club. 

Mr. Murchison is survived by his widow, 
Louise B. Murchison, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Patricia M. Rogers, both of El Paso: a sister, 
Mrs. Kent Andrews, of Ireland, Tex., and 
three grandchildren, all of El Paso. 

Funeral services will be held in the First 
Presbyterian Church at 10 am. Thursday 
with the Reverend George Burroughs officiat- 
ing. 

Private burial services will follow. Hard- 
ing-Orr and McDaniel Montana Avenue 
Chapel is in charge of arrangements, 

Pallbearers will be C. Price Williams, Joe 
C. Yarbrough, Paul Huchton, Dave P. Hastie, 
Dan P. McKinney, and Eugene R. Rister. 

The family has requested memorial con- 
tributions be made to the First Presbyterian 
Church or American Cancer Society. 


S. M. MURCHISON 


All too seldom does a man like S. Mac- 
Intosh Murchison come along—a man of 
quiet good nature, successful in business, yet 
mindful of his obligations to his fellow men. 
In short, a fine gentleman. 

Mr. Murchison, who died yesterday at the 
age of 61, has left his mark upon El Paso, 
partly through his work in the fraternal, fi- 
nancial, and business organizations of which 
he was a part, but mostly through the im- 
pression of his own strong yet kindly person- 
ality. 

A short time ago, he donated to the First 
Presbyterian Church a companile and carillon 
bells in memory of his father and mother. 
‘These now will serve to preserve the memory 
of the son as well as the parents. 

To Mr. Murchison's family we extend our 
deepest sympathies, All El Paso shares their 
loss, 
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Automation Layoffs Spread to White- 
Collar Workers—Could Be Avoided if 
Steel and Auto Industries Would Cut 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Miss Syl- 
via Porter, the well-known and widely 
respected financial columnist, had a most 
interesting article in the Washington 
Star of January 31, dealing with the 
growing fears of white-collar workers of 
wholesale layoffs because of automation. 
According to Miss Porter— 

The fears of blue-collar workers and man- 
ual laborers of what automation and aggres- 
sive cost cutting by industry will do to their 
jobs * * * are starting to grip the white-col- 
lar worker—always believed generally pro- 
tected from the recession and economy lay- 
offs which periodically hit production work- 
ers—and with reason. 


Miss Porter, cites the Chrysler firing 
in 1961 of 7,000 of its 36,000 white-collar 
employees as historic, but says this pat- 
tern is being followed by more and more 
companies. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, cut its salaried force between May 
and October 1962 by over 4,800 to 115,- 
416. United States Steel also fired at 
least another 1,000 lower management 
workers since the first of the year. 

Some companies— 


She says— 
have slashed their white-collar payrolls 15 
percent or more virtually overnight and 
many jobs are being erased forever. 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE EXPLORED AUTO- 
MATION PROBLEMS IN 1955 


The coming threat of automation to 
economic stability was the subject of 
study by the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1955. The situation today is obvi- 
ously becoming worse and worse. No 
one wants to stop progress. Our great 
civilization rests on the enormous ad- 
vances we have achieved in mass pro- 
duction techniques. We welcome the de- 
velopment of electronic devices which 
eliminate the drudgery of untold cler- 
ical operations. However, we must face 
up to the problems in lost jobs these de- 
velopments entail. 

INDUSTRY COULD CUT COSTS AND EMPLOY MONE 
PEOPLE BY WORKING AT HIGHER RATE OF 
CAPACTIY¥ 
Industry should cut costs—but the best 

way—the free enterprise way—is to sell 
more goods at lower prices, By cuttting 
prices industry would increrzse the de- 
mand for its products. It would then 
operate at a higher percentage of capac- 
ity with the effect of sharply cutting unit 
costs. 

This is the old Henry Ford theory of 
private enterprise and its works. The 
trouble is our big industries today refuse 
to cut prices and are content to operate 
much below capacity. I sce no sense in 
the steel industry holding up its prices 
and operating, as it is today, at only 
60 percent cf capacity. In fact, operat- 
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ing at such a low percentage of capacity 
is a crime against the public interest. If 
the steel companies and firms in other 
basic industries would cut prices and 
enhance demand, our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties would evaporate over- 
night, for we would sharply increase ex- 
ports and discourage some imports. 

This is a much better way of cutting 
costs than operating way below capacity 
and laying off workers—people who want 
and need to work to support their fam- 
ilies. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Miss Porter's article, as follows: 

Lavorr Fran Hrrs Watre-Conrar MEN 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

The fears of blue-collar workers and man- 
ual laborers of what automation and ag- 
gressive cost cutting by industry will do to 
their jobs have been pushed deep into the 
American public’s consciousness by the crip- 
pling dock and newspaper strikes of 1963. 
Now the same fears are starting to grip the 
white-collar worker—always believed gen- 
erally protected from the recession and econ- 
omy layoffs which periodically hit produc- 
tion workers—and with reason. 

Wholesale layoffs of white-collar workers 
are taking place the Nation over. Chrysler's 
firing of 7,000 of its 36,000 white-collar em- 
ployees In 1961 was historic, but its pattern 
is being followed by an increasing number 
of companies, big and small. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute estimates that between 
May and October 1962 the steel industry cut 
its salaried force by over 4,800 to 115,416. 
United States Steel alone has been drastically 
reducing its white collar staff, is reported 
firing at least another 1,000 lower manage- 
ment workers in these early months of 1963. 
Some companies have slashed their white 
collar payrolls 15 percent or more virtually 
overnight and many of the jobs are being 
erased forever, 

The extent to which white-collar payrolls 
have ballooned in recent years is basic to 
top management's new determination to 
cut back. Since 1956, when white-collar 
workers outnumbered blue-collar wage 
earners for the first time in our land, the 
number of white-collar workers has risen 
to over 28,500,000, or 47 percent of total non- 
farm employment. While the total number 
of production workers in manufacturing has 
dwindled 7 percent in the last 15 years, the 
total of white-collar workers in manufactur- 
ing has soared 65 percent. 

Now giving the belt-tightening movement 
major impetus is the spreading use of com- 
puters, automatic devices, other electronic 
data processing equipment. New computer 
installations are being added at a rate of 
about 10,000 a year. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates 25 percent of the jobs 
affected by these computers will be perma- 
nently abolished. Other workers skilled over 
a lifetime in ordinary office techniques are 
losing their jobs to automatic devices which 
read and transmit 1,800 words a minute or 
which electronically scan, punch, verify, and 
total numerical information for tabulating 
machines. 5 

As Howard Coughlin, president of the Of- 
fice Employees International Union, pointed 
out in an interview in New York, although 
the overall unemployment rate in our coun- 
try has fallen from a high of 7.7 percent 
in 1960 to 5.6 percent today, the jobless 
rate of clerical and kindred workers has 
been rising steadily from 3.8 percent in 1960 
to 4.9 percent late in 1962, 

There is no doubt that computers actual- 
ly raise employment in many instances by 
creating new jobs for programers, research- 
ers, other automation specialists. There 
also is no doubt that white collar employ- 
ment will continue in an upward trend de- 
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spite computers and cost cutting. But in 
the white collar area, as in the labor force 
generally, rising employment does not neces- 
sarily mean declining unemployment—not 
when our labor force is climbing to new 
highs each week, not when the machines are 
making so many office skills obsolete. 

What does this imply to unionization of 
white-collar workers? 

Says Mr. Coughlin, speaking from the union 
side, “The clerk who feeds cards into a com- 
puter all day is not too different from the 
production line worker who repetitively 
stamps out bottle caps,” and Mr. Coughlin 
claims the cutbacks in clerical staffs have 
revived interest in his union. 

Warns Clark Caskey of the University of 
Michigan, speaking from the management 
side in a recent issue of the Iron Age, “Given 
the right set of conditions, a group of white- 
collar workers will organize,” and he men- 
tions among the conditions “sudden cuts in 
salary, changes in process, acquisition of new 
equipment.” 

We cannot stop automation—we must not. 
We cannot tolerate a growing hard core of 
unemployment either—we must not. 

The answers for the white-collar worker 
are the same as for the blue-collar man: 
(1) a faster rate of growth to create the jobs 
to absorb new and displaced workers; (2) 
adequate training-retraining to fit our 
workers for the jobs that exist and will open 
up, 


Man of the South for 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
each year, an outstanding southerner is 
cited as Man of the South by Dixie Busi- 
ness magazine, published by Hon. Hu- 
bert F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga. The 1962 
honor was bestowed upon Dr. R. Manton 
Wilson, retired medical missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, United States, 
who devoted 40 years to working with 
the lepers of the R. M, Wilson Leper Col- 
ony which he founded in 1909 in Korea. 

Mr. Lee, in making the announcement, 
said “the life and record of Dr. Wilson 
has been one of the finest in America’s 
history and is typical of missionaries’ 
dedication to unselfish service.” I join 
Dixie Business magazine in paying trib- 
ute to Dr. Wilson and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Mr. Lee's an- 
nouncement be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Man or THe SOUTH FOR 1962 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

R. Manton Wilson, M.D., retired medical 
missionary who lives at 1308 Avondale 
Avenue, Richmond, Va., who worked 40 years 
among the lepers of Korea at the R. M. Wil- 
son Leprosy Colony which he founded in 
1232 has been named Man of the South for 

Dr. Wilson was named from leading south- 
erners on the South's Hall of Fame for the 
Living honor group, limited to 200 living 


leaders, in a poll conducted by Dixie Busi- 
ness magazine. 


February 4 


Hubert F. Lee, editor of Dixie Business and 
founder of the South's Hall of Fame for the 
Living honor movement said that the life and 
record of Dr. Wilson has been one of the 
finest in America’s history and is typical of 
the missionaries dedication to unselfish sery- 
ice, 

The editors of Dixie Business named Dr. 
Wilson “a Great American for 1961,” the same 
honor accorded Lt. Col, John H, Glenn, Jr., 
in 1962. 

D. Tennant Bryan, publisher of the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch and Richmond News 
Leader, one of the 200 on the honor group, 
in ratifying the 1962 poll, wrote Hubert F. 
Lee: 


“Your selection of Dr. R. Manton Wilson 
as Man of the South for 1962 is strong evi- 
dence of your good judgment. 

“I can't think of anyone to whom the 
award would have been more appropriate.” 

Benjamin M. McKelway, editor of the 
Washington Star (born In Fayetteville, N.C.) 
another of the honor group, in ratifying the 
poll wrote, “It strikes me that this is an 
excellent proposal.” 

Lance Corporal Hubert F. Lee, Jr., U.S. 
Marines, stationed at Camp Lejeune, N.C.. 
who was 3 years old when the first Man of 
the South, Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham, 
was named in 1946, said, “Of course I ap- 
prove. His 40-odd years working and healing 
lepers is a record few have equalled.” 

Dr. Wilson was born in Columbia, Ark., 
in 1880 and graduated from Arkansas Col- 
lege and received his M.D. in 1905 from 
Washington University School of Medicine 
in St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Wilson's wife died 
last spring and a church now being built 
in Korea is named in Mrs. Wilson's honor 
as a memorial. J 

Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham, wrote: 
“His record is very wonderful and indicates 
an unusual type of public service, and in- 
deed sacrifice endured over the years.” 

C. Hamilton Moses, Little Rock, Man of 
the South for 1948: “Here is life dedicated 
to the service of mankind and not con- 
trolled by the dollar mark. This is rare in 
the human makeup.” 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Man of 
the South, 1954: “I heartily approve of the 
selection, I know of his splendid work in 
Korea and am writing him today.” 

Dr. John R. Cunningham, director, the 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C.: “I have known Dr. Wilson and 
him highly. I approve fully in this do- 
cision.” 

Dr. Jas. A. Jones, president, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, who was one 
of the speakers when the late David Ovens 
was honored in Charlotte, N.C., as Man of 
the South for 1952 (also 1 of the 200) wrote: 

“Certainly I could not agree more with the 
Man of the South for I think Dr. R. M. Wil- 
son is one of the great men of our day.” 

Dr. J. McDowell Richards, president, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga.: 
“I most heartily approve of Dr. Wilson’s se- 
lection. I do not know of anyone who de- 
serves it more.” 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, Asheville, N.C., 
consultant, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and Ford Foundation and former 
president, University of Alabama, wrote: “I 
am sure the appointment will meet with 
general approval.” 

Frank P. Samford, Birmingham, Man of 
the South for 1958, president Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co.: “The work that 
he has done qualifies him and I congratulate 
you upon this choice.” 

Jack Williams, Jr., publisher, Waycross 
(Ga.) Journal-Herald and president of the 
Georgia Newspaper Publisher’s Association: 
“I approve of your choice of Dr. R. M. Wilson. 

Gen. E. W. Ople, publisher, Staunton 
Leader and News-Leader, Staunton, Va.: 
“From your report, I judge he is certainly 
worthy of the Man of the South distinction.” 
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In his letter to Editor Lee, Dr. Wilson said: 

“I am quite overcome with all this honor 
you have heaped upon me, of which I am 
quite unworthy. And just why I cannot see. 
Thanks so much. It was my great joy for all 
those years to help bring light to those sad 
outcast lepers or to remove a cataract from 
a blind man's eyes. One ole man, after re- 
moving his cataracts sent me 100 eggs and 12 
roosters every Christmas for 15 years and 
after his death his son kept up the habit. 

“When I was born in 1880 it was death 
penalty for a foreigner to enter Korea; yet 
today there are 400 churches in Seoul and 
there are over a dozen Korean doctors teach- 
ing in our medical schools in the United 
States. The growth of the church has been 
the modern miracle in evangelism. The 
leper comes as an outcast from his own 
family and calls himself a dead dog, but 
receives a Bible and becomes the happiest 
man in the land. 

“Dr. Stanley Topple, (young doctor from 
Decatur, Georgia, who is today working 
among the lepers of Korea at the R. M. Wil- 
son Leprosy Colony) and Rev. Elmer T. Boyer 
(who has 30 churches in addition to the R. 
M. Wilson Leprosy Colony under his charge 
in Korea), are carrying on the leper work in 
a very fine way. Even the cured leper is not 
received back in his home so they have 
erected villages for them, 1 of 30 duplex cot- 
tages and a church where they can be self 
supporting.” 

The session of the Glen Haven Presbyterian 
Church, Decatur, Ga., of which Editor Lee 
is a ruling elder, voted approval of Editor Lee 
giving.s dinner honoring Dr. Wilson in the 
church's recreation room. 


Peoria Kiwanis Clubs Aid in Civic 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, London 
House is an idea conceived by a group 
of dedicated men who realized a respon- 
sible purpose to the society in which they 
live. A group banned together under the 
emblem of Kiwanis International and 
took on the project of providing a multi- 
ple apartment dwelling for the senior 
citizens of Peoria. 

Society praises the medical science and 
high standard of living that prolong our 
latter years. Yet, there has been too 
little accomplishment in providing suit- 
able living quarters for healthy, inde- 
pendent and active senior citizens. Their 
needs are special and require special con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, this is why London House 
was adopted as a project by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Peoria, Ill. It will contain in- 
dividual apartments, designed and fur- 
nished to meet the needs of older men 
and women. While each occupant will 
enjoy privacy and independence, there 
will be the benefits of group living and 
association with contemporaries. The 
history of the project follows: 

THE Lonvon House STORY 

The original idea for such a project was 
conceived by a group of Peoria businessmen 
who learned of similar projects that had been 
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developed in Sweden, for their senior citi- 


. zens. ‘These men made a trip to Sweden to 


investigate further. 

Bringing their findings back to Peoria it 
was immediately thought to have great pos- 
sibilities and was picked up as a long term 
project under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Peoria, 

In 1959, the Kiwanis Clubs Building Corp. 
was formed with the cooperation of all three 
Peoria Clubs and a board of directors was 
named, 

The project was then shifted into high 
gear and several planning meetings were held 
to determine financing, building site, the 
building itself, and construction costs. 

With the help of the Forrest Park Founda- 
tion, a suitable building site was purchased 
on London Avenue near Peoria Heights, this 
area was near churches, transportation, rec- 
reational facilities, shopping centers, and at 
the same time, is in a residential area. 

The next phase of the project was to de- 
termine the type of building that would be 
erected, keeping in mind the popular mod- 
ern day idea of one level dwellings with at- 
tractive and well-landscaped surroundings 
along with a functional and pleasant in- 
terior, which would be sectioned into several 
apartments, each containing its own kitchen 
and bath. 

Satisfied with the plans, the Kiwanis clubs 
then selected the general contractors who 
would do the major portion of the work. 
They were able to select them from the ranks 
of Kiwanis. They were Schad Bros. Gen- 
eral Contractors, McQuellons Peoria, Inc., 
Oberlander Electric, and J. C. Dillon Plumb- 
ing Co. 

The excavation of the ground was done 
at no cost and much of the building ma- 
terial from suppliers and subcontractors has 
been donated or furnished at a considerable 
reduction from normal costs—themselves 
realizing the value of such a project to their 
community. 

London House will be completed some- 
time in 1963. Already several residents have 
enthusiastically signed contracts for resi- 
dence in anticipation of the cheerful, active 
life that awaits them in a community of 
people with many of the same desires as 
themselves. 

London House will provide an atmosphere 
of comfortable living in private quarters at 
a cost to the occupant which will be reason- 
able enough so that he can afford it on pen- 
sion income. Each occupant will also be re- 
quired to pay an entry fee which is really 
an investment and partially redeemable upon 
termination of the contract or would be 
paid to his or her heirs in case of death. 

It should be made clear at this time that 
the London House project is set up on a 
long-term pay-as-you-go basis with the resi- 
dents paying for the operation of the build- 
ing over the years. This, of course, does not 
include some of the original starting costs 
which are being underwritten by the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Peoria and through private 
and corporate donations. Their contribu- 
tions reduce monthly rentals by reducing the 
loan payments. 

Residents of London House will have the 
opportunity to lead rich lives full of activi- 
ties and hobbies. The crafts and commu- 
nity room will be used extensively for such 
things as games, sewing, playing cards and 
a host of worthwhile functions. 

Outside they can enjoy the beautiful park- 
like layout which will be complete with 
ponds, patio, evergreen trees, and attractive 
floral plants which is maintained by the 
resident. manager who would welcome any 
help and advice from those residents who 
exercise an educated green thumb. 

The manager has been selected for his 
ability to get along with people as well as 
his skill of being able to handle business 
matters and general maintenance which an 
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apartment dwelling of this type would re- 
quire. 

This has been a brief look into a long 
term project. One which will serve as a 
monument to those who made it possible 
* * * project that will provide a place 
to live for “senior citizens” who are healthy 
and want to continue an active day-to-day 
association with other people who share 
their likes and dislikes in an atmosphere of 
comfortable, attractive, resort-like living. 

One where people can make and maintain 
a way of life of their own choosing. A proj- 
ect which will enable “senior citizens” to 
enjoy their latter years. 

Such a project is London House. 


The 103d Anniversary of Congressional 
Invocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
was not in session on Friday, February 1, 
which was the 103d anniversary of the 
first congressional invocation ever made 
by a rabbi. I include in my remarks an 
article which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Exponent of February 1, 
1963, which describes the prayer which 
was offered in the first session of the 36th 


Congress. 
THE 1030 ANNIVERSARY OF CONGRESSIONAL 
InvocaTION 
(By William Scheibel) 

February 1, 1963, marks the 103d anni- 
versary of the first congressional invocation 
ever made by a rabbi. On that day, one of 
the dramatic and eventful in American his- 
tory, Rabbi Morris Jacob Raphall of the 
B'nai Jeshurun Temple in New York stood 
before the Members of the 36th Congress 
and invoked the blessings of God to guide a 
dissension-torn House from impending civil 
war, onto the path of peace and brotherhood. 

“Almighty and merciful God.“ prayed 
Rabbi Raphall, “we approach Thy presence 
this day to thank Thee for Thy past mercies 
and humbly to beseech Thee to continue and 
extend the same to Thy servants, the Repre- 
sentatives of these United States in Congress 
assembled.” 

The Ist session of this 36th Congress 
opened on Monday, December 5, 1859, just 
3 days after John Brown had been hanged 
for his ill-fated raid on the U.S. Arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va. The entire country 
was still seething with excitement. In the 
South, antinorthern feelings were at the 
boiling point, and this was reflected in the 
attitudes of the southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen then assembled in Washington. 
Threats of secession were openly and fre- 
quently voiced by the men who represented 
the South in both Houses of Congress. 

Men who loved the Union and who pledged 
their support to uphold the Constitution on 
which it was founded, feared the future, 
which all conceded to be dismal. The fate 
of a country of 30 million persons, envisag- 
ing the possibilities of unlimited growth and 
prosperity, was hanging on a tenuous thread. 

The 237 somber-faced Members of the 
House stood silent, with heads bowed, as 
Rabbi Raphall continued his prayer, Lord. 
the ordinary lifetime of a man has barely 
elapsed since this Constitution came into 
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force, and under its auspices our country, 
from being poor and feeble, has become 
wealthy and powerful, ready to take rank 
with the mightiest, and Thou, O Lord, wilt 
realize unto it Thy gracious promise unto 
Thy chosen people: Vehosircha Adonat 
Letobeh—the Lord will distinguish thee for 
that which is good.“ 

Some months before, the South had been 
thrown Into a flame of agitation over a book 
written by a poor white North Carolinian. 
It was a furious indictment of slavery, not 
from the moral or ethical point of view but 
rather from the standpoint that It was fatal 
to the economical interests of the nonslave- 
holding whites of the South. The basic argu- 
ment set forth was that the elimination of 
slavery would promote the material welfare 
of the South by encouraging manufacturing 
and commerce thus giving wider and more 
lucrative employment to these whites. Once 
this was established, the author said, the 
cities and country would grow and prosper 
bringing better schools for the children thus 
enhancing their opportunities for a brighter 
future. Had the poor white, to whom this 
book was really addressed, been able to read 
and understand it, slavery would have been 
doomed because at least 7 out of 10 voters in 
the slave States were nonslaveholding whites. 

Because of its tremendous impact south- 
ern newspapers and politicians charged that 
the book had been instigated by the North 
and that it was Intended to Incite “rebellion, 
treason and Insurrection.” Feelings against 
the book ran so high that it was suppressed 
in all of the so-called slave States and the 
possession, or mere endorsement of the book 
was sufficient cause for abomination. 

Comments allegedly favorable to the book, 
voiced by certain northern Members of the 
House unified southern Congressmen in their 
determination to prevent the election of a 
Republican to be Speaker of that body. 
Thus, or this first day of February, in 1860 as 
Rabbi Raphall stood on the rostrum of the 
House, 2 months of acrimonious bickering 
had already elapsed without any progress 
made toward the selection of a Speaker. 

The tense and bitter feelings, everywhere 
rampant, reached heights seldom witnessed 
in any great democratic deliberative body. 
“I believe,” wrote Senator Hammond of 
South Carolina to one of his friends, “that 
every man in both of our Houses is armed 
with a revolver—some with two—and a bowie 
knife.” 

To add to the gravity of the situation a 
resolution was introduced in the House that 
read: “Whereas certain Members of this 
House, now in nomination for Speaker, did 
endorse the book hereinafter mentioned, re- 
solved, that the doctrines and sentiments of 
a certain book called ‘The Impending Crises 
of the South: How to Meet It’ are insur- 
rectionary and hostile to the peace and tran- 
quility of the country and that no Member 
of the House, who has endorsed or recom- 
mended it, is fit to be the Speaker of the 
House.” 

Forty-three futile ballots, taken during 

this period of 2 months, failed to give any 
nominee the majority required for election 
as Speaker. Such was the situation on this 
eventful day as Rabbi Raphall stood before 
a solemn House and invoked his prayer to 
God. 
“Supreme Ruler of the Universe, many 
days and many weeks have gone by since 
Thy servants, our Representatives, first met 
in this Congress, but not yet have they been 
able to organize their House. Thou who 
makest peace in Thy high Heavens, direct 
their minds this day that with one con- 
sent they may agree to choose the man who, 
without fear and without favor, is to pre- 
side over this assembly. To this intent, 
Father most gracious, do Thou endow them 
with Thy spirit; the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding; the spirit of counsel and of 
amity; the spirit of knowledge and of fear 
of the Lord. 
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“Grant, Father, that amidst the din of 
conflicting interests and opinions, Thy grace 
may direct them so that each one of them 
and all of them may hold the even tenor of 
their way ° the way of moderation and 
of equity; that they may speak and act and 
legislate for Thy glory and the happiness of 
our country; so that, from the North and 
from the South from the East and the West, 
one feeling of satisfaction may attend their 
labors; while the whole people of the land 
joyfully repeat the words of Thy Psalmist; 


“How good and how pleasant it is when 


brethren dwell together in unity.’ 

“Lord God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, I, Thy servant beseech Thee bless 
these Representatives, even as Thou hast di- 
rected Thy priests to bless the people; Ye- 
barekeka Adonal Veyishmirka Ya-air Adonai 
Panaraleka Wychaneneka, Yissa Adonai Pe- 
nar Aleka Veyasem Leka Shalom. 

“May the Lord bless ye and preserve ye. 
May the Lord cause His countenance to shine 
upon ye and be gracious unto ye. May the 
Lord raise his countenance unto ye and grant 
ye peace. May this blessing of the One who 
liveth and reigneth forever rest upon your 
counsels and yourselves this day and ever- 
more. Amen.” 

As the rabbi stepped off the rostrum, the 
Clerk of the House, John C. Allen, of Illinois, 
acting as Speaker, directed the Members to 
resume their deliberations, Shortly there- 
after a deal, previously worked out behind the 
scenes, resulted In the election of Pennington 
from New Jersey, on the 44th ballot, to be the 
Speaker. His election was hailed in the 
North but deplored in the South, but the 
House had at last been organized. Thus 
were brought into fast fruition the reverent 
words of Rabbi Raphall * * * “Thou who 
makest peace in Thy heavens, direct their 
minds this day that with one consent they 
may agree to choose the man who, without 
fear and without favor, is to preside over 
this assembly.” 

Unfortunately, the election of a Speaker 
Was not enough to calm the troubled waters 
on which the future of the country was rid- 
ing. The sharp knife-edge of the slavery 
question had already cut too deeply and be- 
fore the year had ended South Carolina led 
the parade of secession from the Union 
which resulted in the Civil War. The prayers 
and the hopes of all patriotic Americans had 
been In vain. 

Rebbi Raphall had been born in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, on October 3, 1798. He came 
to America in 1849, at the age of 51 and 
shortly thereafter assumed his duties with 
the New York Congregation. In addition to 
his responsibilities with B'nai Jeshurun, he 
found time to write books and also translated 
the Mishna and the writings of Maimonides, 
Joseph Albo, and others. On June 23, 1868, 
Rabbi Raphall died at the age of 70. 


Felix Guenther, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an editorial which 
appeared in the Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Times-News, Sunday, January 27, 1963, 
regarding Felix Guenther, Jr. 

Mr. Guenther passed away on Decem- 
ber 19, 1962, but his memory lingers on. 
The good deeds he accomplished for 
others and especially his work for the 
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Holston Valley Community Hospital is a 
living monument to his devotion to his 
community and his fellow citizens: 

FR. GUENTHER, JR. 


(Norx.— The following editorial was writ- 
ten by Howard Long, a former editor of this 
paper, as a resolution for Holston Valley 
Community Hospital. We believe that it ex- 

the feelings of everyone who knew 
Felix Guenther, Jr., in life.) 

On December 19, 1962, the city of Kings- 
port lost one of its most valuable and 
esteemed citizens and Holston Valley Com- 
munity Hospital one of its most loyal and 
devoted friends in the death of Felix Guen- 
ther, Jr. 

It was upon the solid foundation of men 
like Mr. Guenther that our community was 
established, and it has been through the 
example and leadership of citizens like him 
that it has progressed and prospered since 
its inception. 

Serene and unassuming, he quietly put the 
weight of his means, his energy, and his 
great ability behind every movement for the 
city’s welfare. Coming to Kingsport in 1918 
with what was then the Clinchfield-Port- 
land Cement Corp., he served as superintend- 
ent and general manager of the company 
from 1918 until 1935, when he was called 
from the city to duties elsewhere for a period 
of some years. His wise counsel and able 
leadership during the early years of Kings- 
port's struggle to become an industrial cen- 
ter were invaluable. 

He was equally active in civic life. For 2 
years, from 1933 until he temporarily left 
the city in 1935, he was a member of Kings- 
port's board of mayor and aldermen. For 
many years he was a member of one of the 
civic clubs. He served on the Salvation Army 
advisory board. He helped originate the 
Community Chest in Kingsport and was one 
of its stanchest supporters. He was a pillar 
of the church and in every regard his life 
was an outstanding example of Christian 
citizenship. 

But perhaps it was the development of 
hospital facilities in Kingsport which 
throughout commanded his most devoted 
civic interest. He was one of the group 
which organized the original general hospi- 
tal here, located in Old Kingsport, and later 
moved to the location which is now the Reed 
Apartments. When Holston Valley Commu- 
nity Hospital was incorporated in 1933 he 
was one of the original incorporators. His 
steadfast and continued interest in the in- 
stitution is evidenced by the fact that upon 
his death he left in his will a bequest for the 
hospital in the amount of $5,000, to be used 
in Whatever manner the directors may deem 
advisable. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the di- 
rectors of Holston Valley Community Hos- 
pital that we take this means of expressing 
our deep gratitude, not only for this yalu- 
able gift, but for the exemplary life of the 
giver and the part which he played over a 
long period of years in making our commu- 
nity a better place in which to live; that we 
communicate to his family our deepest sym- 
pathy; and that we place upon our minutes 
this tribute to a cherished friend and fel- 
low worker. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong supporter—and a sponsor—of 
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legislation to provide for equal pay for 
persons doing the same work, I am 
pleased to submit for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial on this subject 
which appeared last month in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Noting that both Houses of Congress 
last year passed such legislation, but that 
the bill was not enacted into law in the 
87th Congress, the Post-Dispatch ex- 
presses the hope that the 88th Congress 
will finally write this proposition into 
Federal law, adding: 

The strength of the equal-pay principle Is 
perhaps best indicated by the weakness of 
the arguments used against it. 


Mr. Speaker, the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch editorial referred to is as follows: 
Equat Pay ror WOMEN 


Women should receive equal pay with men 
for equal work on jobs the performance of 
which requires equal skill. We hope that 
proposition, which women have been trying 
for more than a century to write into Fed- 
eral law. will be legitimized by the 88th Con- 
gress. It was approved in both Houses in 
the 87th but killed on a technicality. It's 
about time this act of economic justice was 
finally performed. 

The strength of the equal-pay principle is 
perhaps best indicated by the weakness of 
the arguments against it. Some employers 
claim it costs them more to employ women 
than it does to employ men—because of 
higher absentecism and turnover and in- 
creased costs of pension and health plans. 
Proponents of the bill dealt with this argu- 
ment by making it a complete defense for an 
employer if he can prove the differential in 
his pay is due to a differential in his costs. 
The remaining objection is that Federal 
equal-pay legislation for women would be 
an unwarranted interference in private busi- 
ness. At this day, and considering BARRY 
GOLDWATER'S praise of the measure, that is 
pretty antediluvian. 

Women are an important part of the U.S. 
work force—they constitute a third of it, 
more than 24 million of them. Yet in almost 
every business, incustry, and profession in 
which they are employed they are discrim- 
inated against in pay—and many occupations 
are virtually barred to them. This is not a 
situation of which the country can be proud. 
It is rooted, not in rationality, but in habit— 
and not a good habit. Nineteen hundred 
and sixty-three Is a good year to change it. 


Mr. Speaker, I now submit for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the Record the 
bill which I have introduced again this 
year on the subject. of equal pay, H.R. 
1151, as follows: 

A bill to prohibit discrimination on account 
of scx in the payment of wages by employ- 
ers engaged in commerce or in operations 
affecting commerce, and to provide proce- 
dure for the collection of wages lost by em- 
ployees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Women's Equal Pay 
for Equal Work Act of 1963". 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
existence in industries engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce of wage 
differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
of employees necessary for their health and 
eMciency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 
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(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

DEFINITIONS. 


Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, legal representatives, or any organized 
group of persons, 

(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, 

tion, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 

tc) “Affecting commerce” means in com- 
merce, or burdening or obstructing com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce, or havy- 
ing led to or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

(d) “Employer” includes any person act- 
ing directly or indirectly in the interest of 
any employer in relation to an employee 
but shall not include the United States or 
any State or political subdivision of a State, 
or any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting 
in the capacity of officer or agent of such 
labor organization. 

(e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

() “Wages” means all remuneration for 
services performed by an employee for an 
employer, including board, lodging, or other 
facilities customarily furnished by an em- 
ployer to his employees. 

PROHIBITION OF WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIAL BASED 
ON SEX 


Sec. 4. No employer engaged in commerce 
or in operation affecting commerce shall 
discriminate between employees on the basis 
of sex by paying to any employee wages 
lower than those which he pays to employ- 
ees of the opposite sex for work of compara- 
ble character on jobs the performance of 
which requires comparable skills, except 
where such payment is made pursuant to a 
seniority or merit increase system which 
does not discriminate on the basis of sex. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Labor— 

(1) shall prescribe such regulations as he 
deems necessary and appropriate for the ad- 
ministration of this Act, including regula- 
tions to provide standards for determining 
work of a comparable character on jobs the 
performance of which require comparable 
skills; 


(2) may investigate and gather data re- 
garding the wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment in any 
industry subject to this Act, and may en- 
ter and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, and mat- 
ters as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to determine whether any person has 
violated any provision of this Act, or which 
may aid in the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Act; 

(3) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing in conformity with sections 5, 
6. 7, and 8 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, to be engaged in or to have engaged 
in any violation of section 4 of this Act 
an order requiring such employer (A) to 
cease and desist from such violation, and 
(B) to pay to each employee who has been 
adversely affected a sum equal to the agere- 
gate amount or value of the wages which 
such employee has been deprived by rea- 
son of such violation plus an additional 
equal amount as liquidated damages; and 
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(4) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer cone 3 SA after such 
notice an g. ve discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against any em- 
ployee on account of any action taken by 
such employee to invoke, enforce, or assist 
in any manner in the enforcement of the 
provisions of section 4 of this Act, an order 
requiring such employer to reinstate: such 
employee, or to remove such discrimination, 
and to pay to such employee a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount or value of the wages 
of which such employee has been deprived 
by reason of such discharge or other dis- 
crimination plus an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
conducted under paragraph (2) of section 
5(a) of this Act, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents) (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), shall be ap- 
Plicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary of Labor. 

(c) Any order entered by the Secretary 
of Labor pursuant to paragraph (3) or para- 
graph (4) of section 5(a) of this Act shall 
be subject. to judicial review, and shall be 
enforced judicially, in the same manner and 
with the same effect as provided by section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 45) with respect to orders issued 
thereunder by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, except that in any proceeding before 
any court for the review of any order issued 
under paragraph (3) or paragraph (4) of 
section 5(a) of this Act the findings of the 
Secretary as to the facts shall be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

WAGE RESTITUTION 


Szc. 6. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to supervise the payment of any 
amounts for which any employer has been 
finally determined to be liable under any or- 
der for payment under clause (A) of para- 
graph (3) or paragraph (4) of section 5(a) 
of this Act. Any sum so recovered by the 
Secretary on behalf of any employee under 
this subsection shall be held in a special 
deposit account and shall be paid, on order 
of the Secretary, directly to the employee. 
Any such sum not paid to an employee be- 
cause of inability to do so within a period 
of three years shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) No wage restitution shall be made with 
respect to any violation of this Act for any 
period which preceded by more than four 
years the date of commencement by the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the proceeding in which 
such restitution is ordered. 

INJUNCTIONS 


Sec.7. The district courts, together with 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, shall have juris- 
diction upon application made by the Secre- 
tary of Lebor, for cause shown, to restrain 
any violation of section 4 of this Act. No 
court shall have jurisdiction, in any action 
brought by the Secretary of Labor to restrain 
any such violation, to order the payment to 
any employee of any wages of which such 
employee may be deprived by reason of such 
violation. 

GOVEENMENT CONTRACTS 

Sec. B. (a) In any contract made and en- 
tered into by any executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or by 
the District of Columbia, or by any corpora- 
tion all of the stock of which is beneficially 
owned by the United States (all of which are 
referred to hereinafter as agencies of the 
United States), for the manufacture or fur- 

of any materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment, or the rendition of any service, 
there shall be included stipulations under 
which the contractor (1) 1s required to com- 
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pensate all persons employed by him in the 
manufacture or furnishing of such materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment, or in the 
rendition of such service, in conformity with 
the requirements of section 4 of this Act and 
(2) shall be subject to all other provisions of 
this Act with respect to the compensation of 
such persons. 

(b) Unless the Secretary of Labor shall by 
order otherwise determine and permit, no 
contract shall be awarded by the United 
States or any agency thereof to any person 
finally determined to have violated any of 
the provisions of this Act or of any stipula- 
tion entered into in compliance with subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, or to any firm, corpo- 
ration, partnership, or association in which 
such person has a controlling interest, until 
three years has elapsed after the date of final 
determination that such violation has oc- 
curred. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to distribute to all agencies 
of the United States a list containing the 


names of such persons. — 


POSTING 
Sec. 9. Every employer subject to this Act 
shall keep a copy of this Act posted in a con- 
spicuous place in or about the premises 
where any employee is employed. Employers 
shall be furnished copies of this Act by the 
United States Department of Labor on re- 
quest without charge. 
APPROPRIATION 
Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Seo. 11. This Act shall take effect one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the date of its 
enactment. 


The Union Is Good—Good and Sick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Hoppe, columnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has again made most inter- 
esting comments about our national 
situation as viewed from Washington 
and under unanimous consent I am in- 
serting his columns of January 16, 24, 
28, and 29, 1963: 

[From the San 8 Chronicle, Jan. 16, 
1963 
Tue Union Is Goop—Goop AND SICK 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—Everybody went over to 
Capitol Hill to find out from Mr, Kennedy 
what kind of a state our Union was in. I 
was pretty nervous while waiting for the 
diagnosis. You know how it is. Even 
though we've all been feeling pretty good, 
you never can tell. 

So I was very glad whon Mr. Kennedy 
started right off by saying we're in a fine 
state. More or less. Of course we were in 
awful shape 2 years ago. But thanks to the 
“toll and dedication’ we've given him, he's 
managed to fix up our state very well. As 
a matter of fact, he says with pardonable 
pride, “The state of this old but youthful 
Union is good.” 

Well, there’s nothing like an unqualified 
healthy diagnosis to buck up the spirits. 
And I sat there with the old but youthful 
blood coursing through my veins, all aglow 
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with energy, virility and a radiant sense of 
well-being. 

Of course, Mr. Kennedy promptly went on 
to say, our taxes are a mess, our water's pol- 
luted, our youth are uneducated, our work- 
ers are unemployed, our old people are sick, 
our farm surpluses are coming out our ears, 
our teeth are falling out, but you can’t get 
a doctor, and traffic’s terrible. And, he says, 
let's not be complacent. So who's com- 
placent? 

You can imagine the state I was in by that 
time—all these nagging headaches and 
shooting pains in my underprivileged areas. 
Talk about tired blood. 

But, fortunately, says Mr. Kennedy, he 
just happens to have a remedy for each of 
these awful ills he’s mentioned. And he 
will be glad to prescribe them for us later. 
And if we take them faithfully, it goes with- 
out saying that we will once again be in a 
fine state. I assume as fine a state as we 
enjoyed back there in the opening para- 
graphs of this diagnosis. 

Mr. Kennedy then went on to diagnose the 
state of the world—which is pretty good 
except it’s terrible. And we all went home 
to lie down with cold compresses on our 
foreheads and do pushups. 

Frankly, I didn't know what to think, 
But since then I've gone back and checked 
over a number of previous state of the Union 
diagnoses by our leaders. And I found it 
most reassuring to discover that the state 
of our Union has almost invariably been ex- 
actly what it is today: Schizophrenic. 

I guess it’s that our leaders face a difficult 
problem when it comes to telling us how 
things have been going. They can’t say 
things have been going terrible. How 
would that reflect on their leadership? So 
they've got to say things are going great; 
under their leadership. 

But, at the same time, they can't say 
everything's peaches and cream. Because 
then we'd all go around saying: “So who 
needs them?” 

Consequently, the state of the Union, re- 
search shows, has remained constant for 
more than 185 years: everything looks rosy 
and we're all going to hell in a handbasket. 

It's my opinion that the state of the Union 
is never as bad as our leaders diagnose it. 
Nor as good; more or less. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Jan. 24, 1963] 


AN APOLOGY TO POPULAR MECHANICS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


The Saturday Evening Post is out with its 
rehash of its rehash of Mr. Adlai Stevenson's 
role in the Cuba crisis. And it’s pretty sore 
at Mr. Stevenson for denying its charges that 
he had moral scruples, an awful accusation 
to make against a man in a position of trust 
these days, But I know just how Mr. Steven- 
son feels, Popular Mechanics is mad at me. 

I don't blame them. I mean Popular Me- 
chanics, Last month I said I was going to 
write my own rehash of the Stevenson crisis, 
called “How To Build a Trial Balloon with 
Simple Tools.” And I would sell it to Popu- 
lar Mechanics because, I said flatly, it was 
“the only magazine in the country without 
an inside story on the Cuba crisis.” 

So now I’ve got a letter from Mr. Don 
Dinwiddie, the editor of Popular Mechanics. 
And while it’s a very nice letter, you can tell 
he’s got good reason to be sore. You can tell 
because with the letter are proofs of an 
article for the February issue entitled: “The 
War Preventers: How Today's Aerial Recon- 
naissance Experts Do It.” 

And — wouldn't you Know?—it’s the inside 
story behind the Cuba crisis. 

It's a great inside story. Better than the 
Post's any day. For it answers a bothersome 
question: Is it really okay for us to fly spy 
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planes over another nation’s territory? Even 
though it's illegal? 

Okay? Why it’s the most humanitarian 
thing we've ever done. The article explains 
how we had spy planes flying every which 
way over Cuba, high, low, and sideways, 
And it was these planes, says the article, 
“which in one master stroke last October, 
tipped off American authorities to the Com- 
munist buildup in Castroland. Result: Pre- 
vention of thermonuclear war or an abject 
American retreat.” 

Thus, it was all very moral. Because we 
were really violating Cuban air space illegally 
in order to saye Cuba from thermonuclear 
war. So, you see, spy planes are good for 
you. And if Mr. Castro should send a couple 
of his IL-29 jets swooping low over Miami 
Beach, I hope to goodness we don't shoot 
them down. They could save us from a 
thermonuclear war. Or perhaps even an 
abject Cuban retreat. 

Oh, you can see the dramatic scene when 
the radar scanners first pick up the blip bear- 
ing in from the south; the panic in the 
lobbies; the tension in the antiaircraft bat- 
teries as the helmeted GI's lick their lips 
nervously. And then the great relief as the 
plane is identified. It's OK, men,” says 
the captain, wiping his brow. It's one of 
theirs.” 

So, slowly, the magazines and the press, in 
rehashing our Cuban victory, are solying all 
the sticky moral and legal problems it in- 
volved. 

In fact, the only problem I've got left is 
financial. Where am I going to sell my in- 
side story on the Cuban crisis? They're 
obviously a glut on the market. 

And I jazzed up the title, too. It's now 
called, The Very Existence of Democracy 
Depends on Respect for the Law.“ But, as 
I say, these days who'd buy that? 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 28, 
1963] 
Normxa's SURE BUT Sex AND Taxks 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Mr. Kennedy has explained his 3-year tax 
program in 12,500 "well-chosen words. And 
now everybody's explaining his explanation. 
Actually, the whole thing’s quite simple: 
It’s based on love. 

The love took place in 1945. And will 
again in 1966. The economic future of our 
Nation depends on it. The 1945 love, of 
course, produced what economists call our 
bumper crop of war babies. Each of whom 
will (1) be 21 in 1966, will (2) fall in love, 
will (3) get married, and will (4). 

So if we can just hang on until 1966 we'll 
all be rolling in clover. Selling off those 
old bassinets and whatnot down in the base- 
ment. Thus Mr, Kennedy's 3-year plan, eco- 
nomic circles agree, is simply designed to get 
us through the doldrums until we've got a 
little more love around here. 

Well, if there's anything I'm for, it’s love 
and babies. I mean as a disinterested tax- 
payer. But I feel the whole situation illus- 
trates the basic flaw in our economic plan- 
ning. What we obviously need in order to 
have more love and babies is more wars— 
like one every fiscal year, 

Actually, I think Mr. Kennedy's also rec- 
ognized this problem and has taken mens- 
ures. Even if he’s too modest to say 60. 
But he’s taken only halfway measures. And 
these have produced only what we econo- 
mists call war-crisis babies. 

You've noted, I'm sure, that we've had a 
war crisis each year recently with regularity, 
And in each Mr, Kennedy has wisely called 
up the Reserves; on short notice. 

There's the reservist hustling home on his 
last night as a civilian. And there's his 
lovely wife serving a last romantic dinner by 
candlelight, And he's got to hurry and pack 
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and. * Well, looking back on that 1962 
Cuban crisis, I can confidently predict we 
are in for a banner economic year in 1983. 

But we face a basic problem with war-crisis 
bables. It's not they aren't the real thing— 
like war babies. It's simply there aren't 
enough of them. And love will never be on 
a sound fiscal basis without a real annual 
war. 

Personally, however, my feelings are 
mixed. I'm sure it's good to know our so- 
cial evolution hos so progressed that our 
Government can feed our human love for 
each other into its electronic computers. 
I'm sure. But it also makes me nervous to 
think our Nation’s whole economic future 
rests on the failure of Mrs, Margaret Sanger. 

And what, I ask, if our war babies reach 
maturity, take a good look at each other, say 
the hell with it, and join the Peace Corps? 
Another great depression, that's whet. 

No sir, it won't do. Men, it's up to us. 
There is but one sure way to break this 
vicious cycle of wars, busts, and booms. At 
the very next cocktail party, approach the 
nearest comely young lady and explain how 
the fate of the national economy rests with 
her. I expect every young lady to do her 
duty. 

So that sums up Mr. Kennedy's tax plan. 
And I think it's a much nicer summation 
than that by a Republican gentleman in the 
men’s bar. Imagine, calling it “Kennedy’s 
(obscenity) tax program.” That's not 
only (. 

Hold it. Good heavens. He's right. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Jan. 29, 1963] 
Psst, SWEETIE-PIE, War's Imminent! 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

As I was saying yesterday before I was 
interrupted by Mr. Drew Pearson's head, our 
national economy is built on war and love. 
War produces love and love produces a 
bumper crop of war babies, who stimulate 
the economy. In 21 years, the crop ripens, 
falls in love, gets married, and takes its turn 
stimulating the economy. Which is very 
stimulating. But there are these long dry 
periods. 

And I saluted Mr. Kennedy for doing his 
best to fill the gap by producing an annual 
“bumper crop of war crisis babies.” Not 
personally, good heavens! I mean by his 
foreign policy—Berlin, Cuba, calling up the 
reserves, ordering blockades and generally 
making everybody panicky once a year. 

Because when people get panicky, as you 
know, they * * *. Well, the whole economy 
benefits eventually. But the question we 
must now ask ourselves about Mr. Kennedy’s 
bold and daring program to stabilize the 
economy is: “How long can he keep it up?“ 

After all, an annual war would be simpler. 
In the past, a nation could declare war and 
double its population overnight, win or lose. 
Well, practically overnight. But nowadays, 
wars aren't very good for populations. So it 
was natural that Mr. Kennedy should turn 
to the war crisis as sn ecomonic substitute. 

But the problem is we're running out of 
places in which to have war crises. Look at 
the record: We've had three crises in Berlin 
and two in Cuba already. It's getting to be 
like summer reruns, And I don't think 
they stimulate anybody. 

Obviously then, ns any psychologist will 
tell any economist, we must be conditioned 
to react with the proper Pavlovian response 
to an even lesser stimulus. Like, say, the 
withdrawal of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, 

“Goodness gracious!" cries the husband on 
secing the headlines at the breukfast table. 
“We've recalled George Kennan for talks, 
Honey” says his wife, panic in her eyes. 
“Darling” sald he, taking her in his arms. 
He is a little Inte to work and in the follow- 
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ing fiscal year the Internal Revenue Service 
is 12 percent over its estimates. 

Eventually, of course, we can reduce the 
economic stimulus to a one-paragraph item 
back in the psoriasis ads saying the US. 
Consul in Vhtnnng neglected to respond to 
a cheery “Good morning” voiced in Vhtnnn- 
gian by.a native street sweeper. Mainly be- 
cause he thought it was a belch. And all 
over the nation, magnates of the great Amer- 
ican diaper pin industry will read it, rub 
their hands happily and double their produc- 
tion quotas for the following year. 

Once so conditioned, we must, of course, 
guard against Indiscriminate uses of the 
word “war.” Such as by a professor of 
ancient history in a lecture to a coeduca- 
tional class. As the results would be 
chaotic. Even if economically beneficial. 

But the only grave danger I foresee is that 
without a constant diet of wars and crises, 
we may ultimately achleve true world peace 
and universal love. And, if I understand 
the foundations of our economic system cor- 
rectly, that will spell the end of the human 
race. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconp, I wish to include an article 
entitled, “A Thought for Today” by 
Dwight Marvin, which appeared recently 
in the Troy Record newspaper, Troy, 
N.Y. Mr. Marvin is a former editor of 
the Troy Record and has had a distin- 
guished career in the field of journalism. 
I feel he has presented an excellent, 
down-to-earth analysis of the Federal 
budget and his reasons why it is always 
dangerous to spend what we have not 
got. To foster a tax reduction along 
the lines of the President’s proposal, un- 
der the guise of helping the economy 
when it is obvious to gain votes of cer- 
tain taxpayers is, without an effort to 
reduce spending, fiscally irresponsible. I 
fully concur with Mr. Marvin's conclu- 
sions and I commend his article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

A THOUGHT FOR TODAY 
(By Dwight Marvin) 

Although I always hesitate to go deeply 
into politics in my column I cannot resist 
having a word to say about the budget which 
President Kennedy has presented to Con- 


gress 

Personally I believe it the most outra- 
feous, un-American piece of financial leger- 
demain I have ever seen—my acquaintance 
with such matters dates back more than half 
a century. 

It is never right to spend what you haven't 
got—except in a great emergency. There is 
no great emergency in this country at the 
moment. We are riding high. The only 
emergency is the coming presidential elec- 
tion in 1964 and the need, among partisans, 
of buying all necessary votes with the peo- 
ple's money. 

Of course everybody likes lower taxes. 
Of course everybody would like full employ- 
ment, if any trick can produce it. And of 
course everybody, who is in on it, likes sub- 
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sidies, higher wages and all sorts of luxuries 
if there is any way to get them. 

Let us not forget that the President has 
two serious handicaps. First, practically all 
of his top advisers are present or former 
ADA men, leftists once commonly looked 
upon as fellow travelers and most of them 
committed to socialism or the welfare state. 
And second, he has never earned a cent in 
his life and knows nothing of business ex- 
cept what he has picked up. He lives joy- 
ously upon the 10 millions or more which 
have been handed him by his father. He 
doesn't realize the danger of debts, never 
having had to worry about them as an indi- 
vidual. 

And this talk of full employment should 
remind us that we have had the same situa- 
tion twice before in this country and spend- 
ing, on both occasions, was tried. It didn't 
work; it never will work. Those who ad- 
vocate it admit privately that it is a gamble; 
but they like the gamble—which cannot 
hurt them personally. 

The trouble with unemployment is deeper 
than something curable with cash. It dates 
back to the rapid advance of women in busi- 
ness, now 37 million strong. Women who 
need to work must work. But often today 
there are two or three earners in a family— 
for the sake of easier Uying; and the work is 
lost for those who need it. So today there 
are more people working and willing to work 
than there are jobs. 

Reducing taxes cannot correct this situa- 
tion. Spending billions won't do it. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt found the only cure for unem- 
ployment was war. This takes up the slack. 
We don't want to take it up that way. We 
have legislated continuously in ways to make 
conditions difficult—always to please groups 
that are greedy. 

The budget, as I have said, is intolerable 
as it stands. To please people today is 
mortgages tomorrow. Already we have a 
debt that probably can be settled only 
through socialism—which is what some of 
the Washington advisers want. It is im- 
Possible to please people with handouts 
without endangering general welfare and 
threatening our national future. 


The Late Honorable Dennis Chavez 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of Senator DENNIS 
Cuavez, of New Mexico. I was indeed 
saddened when I learned of his passing 
last November. I had been with him at 
the funeral services of Senator Dworshak 
of Idaho in October, which was the last 
time Isaw him. I thought at that time 
he was looking better and I felt very en- 
couraged over the progress he seemed to 
be making in the recovery of his health. 

I wish to extend my sincere sympathy 
to my colleagues from New Mexico in the 
great loss they have sustained. Senator 
Cuavez was a neighbor and a friend. 
Colorado and New Mexico have many 
things in common, and we always knew 
we could count on Senator Cuavez to help 
us on matters of interest to our State. 

I always enjoyed a visit with Senator 
Cuavzz, and we talked many times about 
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mutual friends and matters of interest 
to New Mexico and Colorado. When I 
would introduce a friend to him he al- 
ways mentioned that he was a warm 
friend of Colorado, since Mrs. Chavez 
was born in Del Norte, which is in my 
congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of Senator 
CHAVEZ was a great loss, not alone to the 
State of New Mexico, which he served so 
ably over the years, but to the entire Na- 
tion. Senator CERAVEZ was always fight- 
ing for the development of our natural 
resources in the Western States, and 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
growth and expansion of the West. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our deep personal sympathy to Mrs, 
Chavez and the other members of the 
family. 


HEW Drags Feet on Kerr-Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, January 23, 1963, the Wausau Daily 
Record Herald carried a very timely 
editorial on the administration of the 
Kerr-Mills Act by the Department of 
HEW. This editorial deserves the con- 
sideration of each Member of Congress. 
The Kerr-Mills legislation passed the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate almost 3 years ago with bi- 
partisan political support. This legisla- 
tion was supported by the then Senator 
Kennedy along with an almost unani- 
mous vote of Members cf both parties of 
the House and the Senate. The De- 
partment of HEW is not fulfilling its 
responsibility to the Congress in properly 
promoting the benefits of this legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

HEW MUST ADMINISTER KERR-MILLS 

For 2 „ now, the Kerr-Mills Act 
has been providing funds for medical care 
for the aged under a State-Federal program. 
Now, it seems, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration is quietly putting the brakes on the 
program as & means of promoting the ad- 
ministration’s medicare program, 

In a 15-page report on its activities, the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
plugged medicare, but generally ignored the 
fact that the number of aged who received 
benefits under Kerr-Mills had risen from 
46,000 in 1961 to 101,000 in 1962. 

The official line is still that there is no 
help for the aged indigent when they become 
ill, and that the only answer is to provide 
certain kinds of medical payments under the 
social security system. 

John Troan of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers reported that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was “too 
busy” to supply personne! to help the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association organize action to 
improve Kerr-Mills benefits, and to secure 
enactment of laws that would extend the 
program to 25 States and the District of 
Columbia not now covered. 

The question arises: Is HEW really con- 
cerned about the medical needs of the aged 
when it neglects to extend what help is now 
available for the political purpose of pro- 
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moting a substitute program favored by the 
administration? Or is HEW callously drag- 
ging its feet, ignoring a law that Co: 
enacted giving HEW responsibility for help- 
ing the elderly with their medical needs? 

Medicare is a strange proposal, which 
would tax some citizens to pay the medical 
bills for some specific other citizens, who 
have made no contribution to social securi- 
ty for this purpose. It would pay some 
medical expenses, but not others, and would 
confer charity on those who need it and 
those who do not need it alike. 

Kerr-Mills can be challenged on the 
grounds that medical care for the indigent 
always has been available, and Federal pro- 
grams are not needed. But at ‘least it con- 
tains none of the rank discrimination 
against some taxpayers, and does not pay 
bills for those able to pay their own. 

Kerr-Mills is the law. HEW is obligated 
to administer it, not sabotage it. 


Better Control of Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Greensburg Daily News: 
NEED BETTER CONTROL OF FEDERAL SPENDING 


Senator Harry F. Brun, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, is introducing a resolution in 
to provide procedures for effective annual 
spending control. 

The Senator from Virginia points out that 
Federal expenditures will exceed $100 billion 
in fiscal year 1964. He states: 

“On this basis the Federal deficit in the 
coming fiscal year probably would exceed $11 
billion without a tax cut, and it would ap- 
proach $14 billion with the first step of the 
administration's tax cut proposals. 

“With the tax cut this would be the great- 
est peacetime deficit in history. Without 
the tax cut it would be a hing the pre- 
vious record deficit of $12.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1959.“ 

The purpose of Senator Brno's resolution is 
to amend House and Senate rules with re- 
spect to appropriation processes. He adds: 

“To reduce taxes in the face of chronic 
deficit financing simply would charge the tax 
cut into the Federal debt, and short of na- 
tional emergency that Is fiscally irresponsible. 

“If expenditures were reduced first, per- 
haps a tax cut could be justified; but the 
President says expenditures will rise. The 
Congress needs more effective procedures for 
curbing the increase. 

“Under present procedures Congress acts 
on spending authorizations, such as appro- 
priations, but where funds are available for 
more than 1 year it does not limit annual ex- 
penditures under the authorizations. 

“Under the resolution Congress would put 
an annual expenditure limitation against all 
expenditure authorizations, including cur- 
rent appropriations, unexpended balances, 
back-door spending items, etc,” 

Representative Raten Harvey, Member of 
Congress from the 10th Indiana District, in- 
troduced a resolution this week to change 
the rules of the House of Representatives so 
that all money bills would pass through the 
Appropriation Committee. 

Directing his bill against the practice of 
back-door spending, Harvey said: The Con- 
stitution is clear in defining the responsibili- 
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ties of Congress, and I intend to remind my 
colleagues that all appropriation bills should 
originate in the House of Representatives.” 

Harvey said it has become common prac- 
tice for Federal agencies to receive handouts 
without Appropriations Committee approval. 
He referred to the occasional actions in Con- 
gress allowing the Government to conduct 
new functions through use of Treasury bor- 
rowings or other nonbudgeted money, in- 
cluding private loans. 

In support of his resolution, Harvey 
stated that his bill would compel such 
programs to receive appropriations clearance 
before they would be eligible for considera- 
tion in the Rules Committee, where measures 
are scheduled for debate on the House floor. 

Better control of Federal spending ap- 
pears to be needed, and legislative procedure 
in this field is in order. 


Republican Views on Kennedy 
Farm Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, last weck 
President Kennedy sent his annual farm 
message to the Congress. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement by the Republican 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture issued at a press conference 
today covering our views on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations: 

House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE REPUBLICANS 
COMMENT ON KENNEDY FARM MESSAGE 


I. GENERAL 


By formally dropping his plea for the 
complete control of American agriculture, 
the President's farm message Is, to some ex- 
tent, sweet music to the ears of the American 
farmer, Its general tone is in sharp con- 
trast to the radical request he submitted in 
1961 for Congress to delegate its constitu- 
tional and legislative responsibilities to the 
Department of Agriculture to write and en- 
force strict farm controls on every com- 
modity produced in our Nation. Fortu- 
nately, in regard to dairy products and feed 
grains, it is also a substantial reversal from 
the President’s request of last year for 
stringent controls over producers of these 
vital commodities. 

And, finally, it represents the complete 
repudiation by the Democratic Party of the 
concept of farm price suports at 90 percent 
of parity. The record of Secretary Freeman 
has for some time been abundantly clear in 
this regard, for he has at no time supported, 
nor is he at the present time supporting, any 
agricultural commodity at 90 percent of 
parity, even though on many commoditics 
(including rice, peanuts, cotton, and wheat, 
which are alerady under “supply manage- 
ment“ programs) he could do so with the 
stroke of his pen. 

We applaud the President's repudiation 
of marketing quotas on producers of live- 
stock, feed grains, dairy products, and all 
our other farm commodities. We are happy 
to see no mention of criminal penalties and 
penitentiary terms as was proposed last year 
for dairy farmers. We hope that now, at 
long last, the administration will cooperate 
with Congress in the formulation of sound 
and workable Government farm programs. 

We will continue our efforts to strengthen 
the prosperity of rural America. We insist 
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that the President give more concern to 
the problem of rising farm costs (which just 
3 days ago reached another all-time 
record) in the conduct of the general fiscal 
affairs of our National Government which 
proposes to operate on a $11.9 billion deficit 
next year. We support a unified and bi- 
partisan effort to hold and expand markets 
for U.S. agricultural commodities in the 
European Common Market. We have already 
taken the initiative in this regard by pledg- 
ing our full cooperation to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

We now support as we have in the past 
the selective diversion of farmland to long- 
term conservation practices. We favor the 
expansion of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram as well as the extension of contracts 
expiring in 1963, and thereafter. 

We regret very much that this administra- 
tion has injected partisan politics into the 
operation of the Federal Extension Service. 
We share the traditional view of the Ameri- 
can farmer that the Extension Service should 
not be transformed into a political tool if 
it is to continue its long-respected status 
as an institution of true agricultural 
progress. 

II. COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


1, Wheat: We deplore the threatening tone 
of the President's message applying to wheat 
farmers, We feel that the wheat farmer 
is the proper person to decide his own 
economic destiny in 1964 in choosing be- 
tween the two alternatives that this ad- 
ministration is presenting to him. We feel 
that he will express an intelligent answer 
in the wheat referendum if left free of in- 
timidation. In the event of a “no” vote in 
the referendum, however, we pledge our 
support toward the enactment of sound and 
constructive legislation during this session 
of Congress. 

2. Feed grains: We feel that the feed grain 
problem can be met with in the framework 
of a voluntary program based on land con- 
servation where program benefits are avall- 
able only to cooperators operating in a 
market economy, It is noteworthy that the 
President has already rejected his 1964 corn 
program calling for 80-cent corn, (50 per- 
cent of parity) even before it is scheduled 
to become effective. 

3. Cotton: We recognize the very serious 
problems facing the cotton industry. Under 
the present program, cotton farmers face a 
cut in income in 1963, U.S. textile mills face 
an inequitable 2-price cotton market struc- 
ture, man-made fibers have taken and are 
continuing to take away cotton markets, 
many textile workers face the loss of their 
jobs, and the burden on taxpayers continues. 
We submit that this serious situation came 
into being primarily because of the adminis- 
trative action taken by Mr. Freeman shortly 
after he became Secretary of Agriculture. 

In reversing the progress that had been 
made under the Agriculture Act of 1958, Sec- 
retary Freeman's record shows these results 
between 1959-60 and 1961-62: 

Exports down from 6.9 to 4.7 million bales. 

Total disappearance down from 15.4 to 13.2 
million bales. 

Domestic consumption down from 8.5 to 
8.45 million bales, 

Carryover up from 7.1 million bales at the 
end of the 1960 marketing year to a now 
estimated 9.9 million bales on August I, 1963. 

Until and unless the cotton industry, the 
Kennedy administration, and the majority 
members of the Committee on Agriculture 
reconcile their differences as to needed cotton 
legislation and put it into bill form, the 
minority members of the Committec must of 
necessity withhold comment as to further 
legislation at the present time. 

4. Dairy products: The President's recom- 
mendation on dairy products should be 
closely scrutinized in view of incrensing signs 
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that Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chases of dairy products are beginning to 
decline, The latest Dairy Situation published 
by the Department of Agriculture makes this 
appropriate comment: 

“The milk equivalent of CCC purchases, 
after running ahead of a year earlier during 
April through July, slackened in August, 
From August through November CCC pur- 
chases haye been about three-quarters of a 
billion pounds of milk equivalent less than 
a year ago. This decline in milk equivalent 
of purchases (delivery basis) is the result of 
a drop in butter purchases, since cheese de- 
liveries during August through November 
were about the same as a year earlier. 

“From August through November of this 
year, CCC purchases of butter were around 
36 million pounds compared with 73 million 
pounds a year before. This lower rate of 
purchase reflects (1) about 16 million pounds 
less butter production in August-November 
of this year than last year; and (2) a net 
difference of 16.7 million pounds in the 
August-September movement of butter 
stocks compared with a year earlier.” 

It is, we feel, still too early to tell whether 
an adjustment in dairy production is coming 
or whether there is need for further legis- 
lation. 

Ill, EXPENDITURES AND PERSONNEL 

We sincerely hope that the President will, 
in the spirit of his farm message, make every 
possible effort to control the spending of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We respectfully submit that the taxpayers 
of this Nation cannot much longer afford the 
alleged savings the President discussed in 
his message. Secretary Freeman has already 
spent more money, $7.418 billion, in 1 fiscal 
year (fiscal year 1962) than has any previ- 
ous Secretary of Agriculture spent in the 
history of the United States in a like pe- 
riod * * * and in fiscal year 1964, the Office 
of Budget and Finance of the Department 
of Agriculture estimates that total USDA 
spending will be some $8,481,700,000. This is 
nearly 5 times the amount required to 
operate the Department of Agriculture 10 
years ago (fiscal year 1954) and 49 times the 
amount needed when farm programs began 
in 1933. 

At a time when the farm population is 
dwindling rapidly, the number of employees 
in the Department continues to grow. While 
it took 76,276 employees to run the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 10 years ago, the De- 
partment has asked for 121,583 jobs in fiscal 
year 1964, an increase of 45,307. In the 3-year 
perlod June 30, 1961, to June 30, 1964, this 
represents an increase of 19,026 people, the 
equivalent of a U.S. Army field division. 

Uniess the President places some realistic 
restraints on the employment policies of the 
Department of Agriculture, we may indeed 
see the day that the number of employees 
in USDA exceeds the number of farmers in 
America. 


Salute to the Golden Forrest Donnells 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to include an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Jan- 
uary 28, 1963, saluting former U.S. Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Forrest C. Donnell on their 
50th wedding anniversary. 
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SALUTE TO THE GOLDEN FORREST DONNELLS 


On January 29, 1913, Forrest C. Donnell 
Was married to Miss Hilda Hays, the daughter 
of a St. Louis broker and lay preacher in the 
Methodist Church. 

Before the nuptials, Mr. Donnell had 
gained a reputation as a fiery scholar, three- 
time valedictorian—in high school, at the 
University of Missouri, and at the University 
of Missouri Law School—member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and a most promising young lawyer. 

He soon became widely known for his 
public service. A 33d-degree Mason, he was 
president of the Missouri University Alumni 
Association, vice president of the State bar 
association, head of the Sunday School As- 
sociation and an active worker in the YMCA 
and Salvation Army campaigns. 

In 1940, because of his obvious integrity 
and his eloquence at Republican party meet- 
ings, he was nominated, then elected Gov- 
ernor of Missouri. Four years later he be- 
came a U.S. Senator. His oratorical ability 
soon earned him distinction In the Senate. 
Last December he was inducted into the 
State's academy of squires. 

We are delighted to pay tribute to For- 
rest C. Donnell and his wife on their 50th 
wedding anniversary. 


Assistant Attorney General Speaks on 
Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
second week of December 1962, I had the 
privilege of attending meetings held by 
the National Association of Counties on 
the general subjects of grazing, water, 
and revenue. 

At that time I had the pleasure of 
hearing an excellent address delivered 
by one of the outstanding young men 
brought to public service by the present 
administration. He is the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Lands 
Division, Mr. Ramsey Clark, who spoke 
on the general subject of water rights. 

Mr. Clark’s speech was one of the fin- 
est that I have heard on the subject and 
I think that it will help dispel much of 
the fog that sometimes beclouds this 
subject. As the principal assistant to 
the Attorney General charged with re- 
sponsibility in the field of Federal-State 
water rights, he demonstrates a keen in- 
sight into the position of the Federal 
Government and I recommend that all 
Members read his address which I in- 
clude in the Recor at this point. 
ADDRESS BY RAMSEY CLARK, Assistant Ar- 

TORNEY GENERAL IN CHARGE OF THE LANDS 

Division, BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF COUNTIES GRAZING, WATER, AND 

REVENUE CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 13, 1962 

County government is the foundation of 
the democracy. Its representatives are 
closest to the people and fulfill the most 
vital function of government. It is the base 
on which government of the people, ia the 
people, and for the people stands. Where 
it fails the entire structure crumbles. 

What agents of government should be more 
intimately aware of the water needs of an 
area than the county officials? Hence, my 
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pleasure at this opportunity to discuss this 
vital subject with you. 

Nature endowed no land more bountifully 
than the North American Continent. Here 
was Offered an abundant supply of all of 
nature’s resources. 

And as surely as the north wind made the 
vikings, we owe in large measure, our moral, 
political, and economic strength to this land 
we live in. 

The power of the Nation in its life or 
death struggle with communism depends 
upon our intelligent dedication of natural 
resources to their highest and best use. 

The natural wealth of our lands scemed 
limftless to the 3% million Americans in 
the Thirteen Original States. It was 120 
years before our first conservationists warned 
us that our seemingly limitless resources had 
limits. 

Now 188 million Americans can foresee a 
limit to the miost precious of all natural re- 
sources: Water. By 1980, our scientists tell 
us 275 million Americans will require more 
water than is presently available annually 
from a firm yield. 

In 1955 we had augmented nature's pro- 
vision to create a dependable supply of 314 
billion gallons dally for the entire United 
States. We used only 220 billion gallons 
daily. 

By 1980 our gross national use is esti- 
mated at 600 billion gallons daily, virtually 
twice the present supply. Only through an 
immense increase in storage reservoirs, in 
water treatment programs, in desalinization, 
in inter- and intra-basin diversions, and in 
development and use of ground water reser- 
voirs can we expect to develop a dependable 
supply of 515 billion gallons daily. 

Such statistics cannot be taken specifically, 
but they effectively demonstrated the exist- 
ance and dimension of the water problem. 
Further, to speak in gross figures over simpli- 
fies the problem, because neither the dis- 
tribution of water, nor its use, is uniform 
over the country. Nature divided the land 
mass between Canada and Mexico into 17 
principal drainage basins before we divided 
it into 48 States. Both California and 
Nevada fall into three of these basins, 

The basins vary tremendously in water 
resources. Thus, the Great. Basin includ- 
ing parts of California, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and Arizona has an average 
annual runoff of 1 inch per year, or 10 
billion gallons daily, over an area of 200,000 
square miles. This nearly equals its present 
consumptive use. 

The Pacific Northwest Basin, including all 
of Washington and parts of Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Nevada, having a 
common border with the semiarid Great 
Basin for 1,000 miles, has an average annual 
runoff of 13 inches per year or 159 billion 
gallons daily over an area of 257,000 square 
miles. Its annual runoff is over 12 times its 
present consumptive use, and 8 times the 
estimate for 1980. 

Nor are the disparities all between basins. 
Within each basin there are both areas with a 
sufficient water supply for the foreseeable 
future and areas with a present shortage. 

Without sufficient water, our cities, our 
farms and our industry cannot grow. By 
1980 we foresee an increase in domestic water 
use of 300 percent, in industrial use of 400 

percent, and in agricultural use of 50 per- 

cent. The growth rates will vary in differ- 
ent areas and the character of those areas 
and their peoples will be changed thereby. 

Only through the wisest conservation and 
use of our water resources can we achieve 
the growth and prosperity essential to our 
survival, We can allow no unnatural re- 
striction to hamper the fullest and most 
efficient use of water. 

In 1931 Justice Holmes sald, “A river is 
more than an amenity, it is a treasure.” 
Today those rivers have become our most 
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precious treasure. They are the provision 
for our continued development, the foun- 
tainhead of our future. It is the urgent 
business of America to see to it that the 
last full measure of each of its rivers is de- 
voted to the best interests of all its people: 
to see to it that there shall be no misuse, 
no inefficient use and no waste. In pursuit 
of this business we must remember that the 
river is no respecter of borders, or the laws 
of man. It follows the single mandate that 
it shall seek its level. 

As President Kennedy in his message to 
the Congress on natural resources sald: “Our 
available water supply must be used to give 
maximum benefits for all purposes—hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and reclamation, 
navigation, recreation, health, home and 
industry.” 

Major efforts must be made in four areas 
to meet the water crisis. 

First, we must provide sufficient storage 
capacity to efficiently conserve water that is 
needed and available. 

Second, we must plan and execute water 
diversions from areas of plenty to areas of 
need. 

Third, we must minimize pollution which 
destroys the usefulness of so much of our 
water. 

Fourth, we must manufacture fresh water 
from the sea and brackish sources. 

President Kennedy has made the most far- 
reaching proposals in our history in each of 
these areas. Congress has followed his rec- 
ommendation in two. 

First were the amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Act, which provide the most 
extensive effort in history at stream pollu- 
tion abatement. Eighty million dollars will 
be made available this year to 800 com- 
munities for waste treatment plant con- 
struction. Based on past experience, each 
Federal dollar will stimulate $5 in local ex- 
penditure. Still there will remain 5,000 
communities, with a combined population of 
over 42 million people, badly in need of 
sewage treatment facilities, Today there 
are 16,000 local water systems, but only 9,000 
sewage disposal systems. Obviously our 
water conservation efforts cannot be more 
successful than our pollution abatement. 
We cannot afford to use our rivers and lakes 
as cesspools. 

The second major recommendation of the 
President, enacted by the Congress, will 
greatly accelerate the development of low- 
cost processes for converting salt water into 
fresh. This law changed a minor year-by- 
year effort by the Federal Government into 
a $75 million, 6-year program aimed at 
achieving a major breakthrough. 

Finally, President Kennedy presented his 
river basin commission bill. It would pro- 
vide the most effective planning by all inter- 
ests, Federal, State, county, local, and pri- 
vate, for the optimum conservation, distribu- 
tion, and use of our water resources on a 
river basin basis with national coordination. 

The several aspects of the water crisis are 
as inseparable as water itself. They must be 
treated together. Viewing the problem as a 
whole the national interest is clear. How can 
the States alone meet our commitments to 
Canada and Mexico in our several mutual 
major sources of water supply? How can the 
States individually best plan for the con- 
servation and use of water resources in the 
17 major drainage basins and the many major 
interstate streams of the Nation? How can 
the States alone provide for interbasin trans- 
fers of water such as the spectacular Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project which will afford a 
vital part of the Nation its only opportunity 
for growth? How can the States by them- 
selves provide and coordinate the tremendous 
increase in storage reservoirs and other proj- 
ects necessary to increase our dependable 
supply of fresh water? What prouder sym- 
bol has America than the Hoover Dam and 
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the Central Valley project of California, great 
monuments to man's ability to make the 
desert bloom. How can the States abate 
interstate stream pollution? How can the 
States efficiently stimulate desalinization of 
sea water? How can the States preserve the 
nayigability of the interstate streams and 
waterways? How can the States protect the 
national interest in hydroelectric power, in 
reclamation, in interstate commerce? How 
can the States regulate, control, or own the 
waters on the lands of the Union, property of 
all the people of all the States; lands which 
comprise more than one-third of the entire 
United States: 86 percent of Nevada and 
49 percent of California? 

This is the national interest in water 
resources. 

What has this to do with the so-called 
Federal-State water rights controversy? It 
demonstrates, to me at least, that the Federal 
Government, of necessity, is deeply involved 
in the water crisis. 

If there is a Federal-State water rights 
controversy, it must be considered in con- 
text with the real water crisis, shortage, 
pollution, maldistribution and in that con- 
text, while perhaps one of the greater con- 
troversies, it is surely one of the lesser prob- 
lems. I have no doubt that the vision, en- 
gineering skill, labor and wealth of America 
will provide the physical means of maximiz- 
ing diversion, conservation and beneficial use 
of water. Nor do I doubt that the political 
genius of America can readily resolve any 
Federal-State water rights controversy with- 
out damaging our common interest in Fed- 
eral, State, county, local government, pri- 
vate enterprise or private property. 

But the former task is far greater and far 
more urgent than the latter. 

For all the hue and cry arising from this 
controversy, not one State, not one county, 
not.one municipality, not one Irrigation dis- 
trict, not one corporation, not one individual, 
has come forward to plead and prove that the 
United States exercising alleged proprietary 
rights in the unapproved waters of the pub- 
lic domain, has destroyed any governmental 
power, or any property right. Why? Be- 
cause it- has not happened, and this is 
December 1962. 

What is the Federal-State water rights 
controversy? Do you know? It is a contro- 
versy more frequently characterized by heat 
than by light. It is a controversy that on 
occasion displays much emotion and little 


reason. 

Reading through the substantial body of 
literature on the subject, as distinguished 
from the case law, it ls often difficult to 
find more than a fear. Careful analysis, 
however, will reveal three fairly distinct ele- 
ments of controversy in the reasoned dis- 
cussion. All have been presented as legisla- 
tive proposals to the Congress. ‘These 
proposals would seek— 

1, To require the United States and per- 
sons acting under its authority or with its 
license to obey State laws and the decisions 
of State boards and engineers where the ap- 
propriation, control and use of water is 
involved, not only in the acquisition of 


rights, but also in the administration of 


Federal projects; 

2. To assure the integrity of State-recog- 
nized rights to the use of water, as against 
future exercise of undefined reserved rights 
by the United States and as against future 
exercise by the United States of its powers 
under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution; 

3. To remove uncertainty respecting 
quantities of water reserved, and priority 
for claims, of federally reserved rights, there- 
by assisting the orderly administration of 
State water laws. 

The first would involve an abandonment 
to State governments of responsibilities 
placed by the Constitution in the Congress 
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and the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, Authorities of 50 States could 
then tell the military, the Fish and Wilditfe 
Service, the Forest Service, the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
the Bureau of Indian Afairs and other Fed- 
eral offices if, when, how and how much 
water each could use. Was this ever in- 
tended by the Constitution? Could the 
Federal agencies operate under such a sys- 
tem? I suggest that such a proposal would 
seriously impair the effective and eficlent 
operation of the Federal Government: that 
it is not in the interests of the States, the 
Nation or the general welfare, and that it 
ls of dublous constitutionality, 

The second two proposals are a different 
matter. Here cooperation and coordination 
can and should permit the effective and un- 
impaired functioning of Federal, State, 
county and local government. Where doubt 
ts deterring development, rights and claims 
should be made known. To this end the 
Federal Government will cooperate fully. 
But an indiscriminate abandonment of Fed- 
eral right would involve irreparable injury 
to all concerned. Who profits if the United 
States abandons a water right today essen- 
tial to future operation of a major reservoir 
site tomorrow which permits an inconsistent 
development of water use, that in turn must 
be acquired with public funds to permit 
operation of the needed reservoir? Who 
profits if the only waters available for de- 
velopment of valuable Federal lands are re- 
leased to downstream users with alternative 
sources of supply? 

At a time when foresight is essential, the 
blind release of Federal rights can only cause 
the abandonment of valuable rights, im- 
provident development and waste. What 
urgently needed Federal project may become 
economically unfeasible because of the lack 
of foresight and how much might the cost 
of essential projects be increased? Who will 
suffer most from such a course of action? 
Frequently the very locality to which the 
rights were abandoned, How has your coun- 
ty profited if abandoned Federal rights se- 
cured for local private uses of marginal 
benefit, render unfeasible a necded reservoir 
or hydroelectric project? 

If a specification of Federal rights and 
claims is desirable so that anyone can know 
their extent, Congress could provide for a 
special study and delineation of all Federal 
claims of rights to the use of water, includ- 
ing clalms based on reservations of the pub- 
lic lands in areas, wherever there is need 
for this knowledge. The results of such 
study and delineation would give the States 
and local interests information which would 
enable local determinations of the waters 
available for local development. Such pro- 
vision, coupled with authorization for the 
appropriation of waters on reserved lands 
in excess of the anticipated Federal needs 
would very materially further those objec- 
tives of the various proposals for legislation 
which can be accommodated without hin- 
drance to the national interest in water 
resource development and utilization. 

Where appropriate, Congress could au- 
thorize the sale, lease, permit, or grant of 
rights to use federally reserved waters pend- 
ing realization of the Nation's need for these 
waters, ` 

A program might also be developed with 
respect to the use of navigable waters. As 
to such waters, the rights and powers of 
the United States under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution are too well es- 
tablished for me to be able to accept the 
various proposals which have been made to 
attempt to assure in advance the compen- 
sability of all State recognized rights in such 
waters as against any future exercise by the 
United States of its powers under the Con- 
stitution, This is a matter which ought to 
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be dealt with on a project by project, or pro- 
gram by program, according to the 
circumstances and considerations of the 
times and the particular situation. How- 
ever, à program to encourage local develop- 
ment in some areas for the consumptive use 
of navigable waters under permit from the 
United States, with assurance of the return 
of investments made in reliance upon such 
permits, may have merit. A study could de- 
termine this. 

It is from this vantage point that I urge 
consideration of the water crisis. Coopera- 
tion, not controversy, is the keynote to 
achieving the wisest resolution of water 
rights problems. It is through cooperation 
and coordination that the Federal and State 
Governments can disprove the old claim that 
man never knows the worth of water until 
the well goes dry. 


Castro’s Red Wings Over Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting article in the January 1, 1963, 
issue of the Houston (Tex.) Press by 
Henry J. Taylor gives some new angles 
to mounting policy problem of U.S. re- 
lations with certain countries in Latin 
America. 

The article follows: 

CasTno's Rep WINGS FLUTTERING Over ALL or 
y LATIN AMERICA 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Within 12 hours after President Kennedy 
lifted the Cuba blockade, filnt-fisted Cuban 
Communist Ernesto (Che) Guevara, a Red 
brain behind Castro, stated: 

“Armed struggles will take place in Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Paraguay, Nicaragua and 
Peru.” 

The joyous announcement was heard in 
Cubs and each of those six countries, Do 
we hear it from Washington? We do not. 

This Scaramouch has had a good look at 
our Cubs policy, held together by New Fron- 
tier baling wire and TV care. Moreover, 
Guevara was dealing in a little manipulated 
news of his own, He omitted the Castro 
Communists’ main target: Brazil. 

Even that nation’s central plateau alone, 
a fraction of the country, is larger than 
Argentine and seven times the size of 
France, Brazil borders on every country in 
South America except two. If Brazil is 
caught in the Communist push, the Red 
border touches everywhere. Farewell, South 
America. 

Guevara further stated: “We will use dif- 
erent methods in different countries, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of a given situation.” 
Yes, sure, indeed, of course, and why not? 

LOOK WHO HOLDS THE POWER 


The suitable exigency in Brazil emerged 
in January 8 elections, The result greatly 
bullt the powers of President Joao Goulart, 
a wily peacock with cobra emotions. More- 
over, Communist sympathizers dominate his 
Red cabinet. 

These include Premier Hermes Lima, furi- 
ously anti-American; Justice Minister Joao 


Mangabeira, living proof that the hangman . 


never runs out of rope; Attorney General 
Evandro Lins Silva, Information Chief Paul 
Ryff, and Lionel Brizola, confiscator of the 
American properties, a deadly enemy of the 
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United States. Sprouting from Brazil's lar- 
gest group of European-descended Brazilians 
—the Itallans—Labor Leader Dante Pella- 
cani backs up the Red cabinet. 

Each of these helpers represents all that 
is malefic in the stars which rule the destiny 
of an unworthy man. Goulart, in turn, 
plucks the day. 

But this is only half the story: The Castro- 
Goulart axis not only touches everything 
from Panama south but arches like a Roger 
Maris flyball straight to Mexico City. 

Landing drenched in a confetti storm, 
President Kennedy carried a fresh $200 mil- 
lion grant to the Mexican Government last 
fall and delivered its personally. But the 
Mexican Government's behavior typifies the 
melancholy fact that such state visits, and 
goodwill tours as a whole, never, never have 
any real bearing on national policy. 

For example, when emphatic White House 
Clansman John Kenneth Galbraith, Ambas- 
sador to India, cabled President Kennedy, 
“Mrs. Kennedy's visit has taken all the bit- 
terness out of our relations with the In- 
dlans,“ this sycophant was telegraphing a 
Yaw piece of self-serving, apple-polishing 
nonsense. The exquisite clarity of Gal- 
bralth's motive explains, again, why Mr. 
Kennedy is often so badly informed. 

“Sr” SAID MEXICO, BUT— 

Mexican policy noted America's willing- 
ness to defend itself in the Cuba crisis: 

On October 23, the morning after Mr. Ken- 
nedy's TV talk, the Organization of American 
States organ of consultation voted unani- 
mously with us to implement the Rio Treaty 
and employ every means, including joint 
military force, to throw communism and 
Castro out of Cuba, 

Mexico shouted Tes.“ But Mexico now 
notes that, since then, Washington does 
not even seem alarmed by the Communist 
regime which shoots political missiles 
throughout Latin America on a stepped-up 
basis. Secing us negotiate our position 
downhill, Mexico has returned to isola- 
tionism and a rosy look at Castro and at 
Brazil. 

The whole Cuban-Brazilian-Mexican set- 
up now shines with the brilliant blackness 
of some fatal jewel. Yet the great crisis of 
this century is the expansionism of Commu- 
nist tyranny. And our President, who 
solemnly pledged that “communism is not 
negotiable in the Western Hemisphere,” has 
not only been negotiating about it ever since, 
but he threw away America's b 
position by hurriedly, hurriedly (why?) 
lifting the blockade and abandoning on-site 
inspection when Khrushchev reneged. 

Cuban-Brazilian-Mexican Reds are watch- 
ing Mr. Kennedy, not listening to him. And 
we have ended up guaranteeing the existence 
of their powerhouse at the hub of the whole 
hemisphere problem, 


Subsidy for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News, dated January 14, 1963: 

SUBSIDY For POWER 

When Government budgeteers are looking 
around for ways to save a dollar here, & dol- 
lar there, as they are supposed to be doing, 
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they might take a look at the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

This. New Deal agency, set up in 1935, is 
principally a banker—although no private 
banker operating on the same basis would 
last out a year, let alone the 28 years REA 
has been in business, 

REA borrows money from the Government 
and lends it to rural power systems, in nearly 
every case a tax-exempt cooperative. By 
law, REA is required to lend this money at 
2 percent interest. But the Government 
does not borrow that cheaply. 

One of our reporters recently got from the 
U.S. Treasury a statement showing that the 
Government, going back to 1942, never had 
been able to borrow on long-term securities 
at less than 2.5 percent, and sometimes has 
had to pay as much as 4.25 percent. 

The Treasury said the average interest rate 
on long-term money borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment as of December, was 3.29 percent. 

The tax foundation estimates REA has 
nearly $4 billion in loans outstanding. The 
difference between paying 3.29 percent on 
that money and getting back interest of only 
2 percent is obvious. The taxpayers make up 
the difference. 

This program was designed to provide elec- 
tricity for farms. But the cooperatives 
banked by REA also sell power to industry. 
As long ago as 1955, the Hoover Commission 
reported that more than 92 percent of all 
farms had been electrified. Yet REA goes on 
lending hundreds of millions a year for this 
purpose. 

At the least, this private business should 
pay the Government an interest rate no less 
than the Government is obliged to pay. 


Strengthening of Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from a thought-provoking speech made 
by John F, Rand, vice president, A. J. 
Armstrong Co., Inc., before the Overseas 
Automotive Club recently in which he 
dealt with many of the perplexing 
problems in Latin America: 

The problem in Latin America is that all 
these countries have been sustained by for- 
eign capital investment or by bailout loans 
from the United States and other govern- 
ments. This must result in a country having 
its ups and downs because such investments 
and loans are based on the economic and 
political climate of each country. The prob- 
lems in Latin America will be resolved for the 
most part when a country can sustain itself 
from within, I have the following sug- 
gestions to offer which might help to alleviate 
some of the problems of Latin America: 

1, An election should be held every 3 
years. There is no point in electing a presi- 
dent for 4, 5, or 6 years when in most 
cases he is not giyen a chance to finish out 
his term. Perhaps with the people having a 
right to express their confidence or lack 
thereof in any administration every 3 
years, it might result in the politicians try- 
ing to do more good more quickly and more 
importantly, they may not have enough time 
to develop contacts to facilitate graft and 
corruption, 
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2. Inasmuch as the lower classes will not 
permit their children to go to school because 
the children are required to work for the 
family in one capacity or another, the Latin 
governments should make a law that every 
child must attend school until he is 16 years 
of age and the government should pay the 
families the equivalent of say $50 a year to 
every family whose child attends school to 
compensate for the loss of income that a 
family might incur by the child attending 
school. In many cases the child has not 
earned more than that amount and the 
government, directly or indirectly, pays more 
in subsidies to those families so, why not 
gain some benefit on the basis proposed. 
Without education of the masses, Latin 
America willl never be able to resolve its 
problems. 

3. Introduce an effective system of tax- 
ation and especially, tax collection. I would 
venture the guess that only half of the tax- 
able population is paying taxes and even then 
half of what should be paid. 

4. Eliminate dual exchange rates. In ev- 
ery country where there is an official rate 
of exchange and a free rate of exchange I 
assure you that the government is losing 
millions of dollars each year by shrewd peo- 
ple who utilize this system specifically for 
the purpose of cheating the government out 
of hard earned dollar exchange income. A 
single free rate of exchange is the only sys- 
tem which should be employed. If you 
want to cut down on imports you can al- 
ways resort to an import license control but 
you don't have to have multiple exchange 
rates. 

5. One of the biggest problems in Latin 
America is the flight of capital whenever 
there are economic or political problems. 
I suggested a few months ago in Miami that 
our own Government should consider the 
issuance of Alliance for Progress bonds pay- 
able at a decent rate of interest and with 
assurance that we would never disclose the 
names of such bond holders to any foreign 
government. Perhaps the best solution 
would be to issue the bonds in bearer form. 
I am sure that a lot of people in Latin 
America who keep their money in Switzer- 
land or elsewhere would not be averse to 
buying Alliance for Progress bonds especially 
if they were freely negotiable and I think 
that this money would go back to the Latin 
countries in the form of aid under the pro- 
gram and reduce a very heavy tax burden 
on the American taxpayer. 

6. If any foreign government confis- 
cates any property held by foreign interests 
or rather, by American interests, any aid 
that we may be extending to those coun- 


tries should immediately cease until such 


time as an investigation has been made 
to determine whether the confiscation was 
necessary and whether the holders of the 
property have been properly and adequately 
compensated. 

7. Many Latin countries have army, air 
and navy forces which are far too large and 
unnecessary. I would suggest that each 
country reduce its armed forces to a very 
small extent, small enough to make it equiv- 
alent to a good police force. To substitute 


for each country having large armed forces 1 


would propose that Latin America form a 
etanding army, navy and air force similar to 
NATO under the jurisdiction of the Orga- 
nization of American States which forces 
would be contributed by each country and 
which standing army would not only be used 
to stave off aggression from foreign powers 
but also to put down any conflict within 
the Latin American sphere. I think this 
would result in a savings of millions of dol- 
lars every year. 

8. Our stand in Cuba may have lost us 
many friends in Latin America because of the 
age old fear of many Latins of intervention 
on our part but I can safely say that it has 
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finally won us the respect of those Latins 
who were not our friends before, who I think 
Were more numerous than the friends that 
we supposedly had. At the risk of our being 
called imperialists, aggressors, intervention- 
ists, etc., let us make it a policy to stand 
firm and take decisive action in any Latin 
country where there are signs of a tum 
toward communism or Castroism. 

I also believe in the future of Latin Amer- 
ica as I am sure many of you also do but 
there is no sense in talking about the prob- 
lems because talks have not proven success- 
ful. It is high time that these problems be 
recognized and dealth with decisively. We 
have been talking too softly for many years 
but we have not carried a big stick. Let us 
at least show that we still have the stick even 
if we don't want to use it. 


Pittsburgh Program for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to point out to my colleagues the 
latest information on Pittsburgh's ren- 
aissance in redevelopment. This is 
done through the cooperation of Mr. 
Robert B. Pease, the outstanding execu- 
tive director of the urban redevelop- 
ment authority, who publishes a news- 
letter from time to time on this subject. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-three should 
be a meaningful period in urban re- 
newal's contribution to Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial and employment growth. 

The newsletter follows: 
PITTSBURGH PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS 
(By Robert B. Pease) 

Since 1949, the urban redevelopment au- 
thority has undertaken 11 urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal projects within the city 
of Pittsburgh, 

The first six, all privately financed, are 
complete or nearing completion. The next 
Tour, federally aided, are in varying degrees 
of property acquisition, demolition and re- 
construction. Recently the authority began 
buying property for its fifth federally as- 
sisted project. 

In the meantime, four additional federally 
aided projects have been given definite status 
on the planning boards. In 1963 and 1964 
the authority will be purchasing property 
in those project areas. Also nearly ready 
for positive action are two more privately 
financed projects, both soon to be announced, 

TO BOOM IN 1963 

Pittsburgh's urban renewal program likely 
will reach a new peak of activity in 1963. 
Renewal progress will be much in evidence 
in the form of demolition and construction 
work in at least a half dozen vital areas of 
the city, including the Lower Hill, the North 
Side, and East Liberty. 

Furthermore, as the result of accomplish- 
ments of the past year, the renewal program 
is entering into what probably will be its 
most meaningful period. 

In 1963 the authority recorded its first 
sales of cleared land to private developers 
for new industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential uses in the East Liberty and Man- 
chester areas. This will continue on an ex- 
panded scale this year, demonstrating in 
particular urban renewal's contribution to- 
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ward industrial and employment growth, a 
major goal in this program. 
EMPHASIS OF REHABILITATION 


Another move of potentially great im- 
portance in the past year was establishment 
of a rehabilitation department by the au- 
thority. ‘This department, now manned by 
a competent staff. will concentrate on the 
very necessary job of saving existing houses 
and neighborhoods, and of finding practical 
and economic ways to Improve and modern- 
ize them, so that they may assume their 
proper role in Pittsburgh's renaissance. 

In 1963, the authority, now adequately 
equipped to undertake such work on a real- 
istic basis, expects to move rapidly ahead 
with planning the city’s first full-scale neigh- 
bor hood conservation project. In line for 
this project is a stable residential area of 
Homewood-Brushton. 

To summarize bricfly, the 11 projects com- 
pleted to date or now underway cover 609 
acres of city land and represent a total in- 
vestment of well over $400 million in private 
capital, 90 percent of that taxable. The in- 
vestment of public money. for acquisition of 
land, and site and public improvements, 
amounts to approximately $75 million, two- 
thirds of that supplied by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

By 1968, these 11 projects will have in- 
creased tax revenue dollars to the city, 
county, and school board by over $5 million 
per year. They will have remored some 5,000 
families from declining and blighted areas, 
produced more than 5,000 new privately fi- 
nanced dwellings, and some 25 major new 
commercial, industrial, cultural, educational, 
and other buildings. 

Following is a thumbnail status report of 
the 11 projects, as well as the 4 others pro- 
posed for an early start: 

GATEWAY CENTER 


Six office buildings, one hotel and two 
underground parking garages completed. 
Steel framework erected for eighth building 
(IBM). Ground broken in December 1962, 
for $10 million apartment-hotel. 

Total private investment to date: Over $105 
million. 

JONES & LAUGHLIN 

South Side: Plant expansion completed 
with construction of $80 million open hearth 
furnaces, 

Hazelwood: Acquisition of properties com- 
pleted for future J. & L. expansion. 

Scotch bottom: Area acquired and cleared 
for storage of J. & L. raw materials. 

DESOTO-THACKERY (OAKLAND) 

Addition to Children's Hospital and Gradu- 
ate School of Public Health (University of 
Pittsburgh) erected at aggregate cost of $12.3 
million, 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH (UTPER CAMPUS) 

Land acquired and cleared in Center-Mor- 
gan Street area of Oakland for new student 
athletic facilities, at cost of $10.6 million to 
university. Field house and swimming pool 
completed; tennis courts, yolleyball courts, 
other outdoor playing flelds soon to be in- 
stalled. In 1963, the city will begin rebulld- 
ing Allequippa, Carillo, and Robinson Streets, 
and providing a new traffic link between the 
upper campus area and Center Avenue. 

LOWER HILL 

All but 2 of 1,325 etructures have been 
razed for the following construction projects: 

Civic arena: Completed and in operation. 

Crosstown Boulevard; Under construction 
from Center Avenue to Bigelow Boulevard; 
first connection scheduled for completion in 
late 1963. ; 

Washington Plaza Apartments: First 
building (Forbes Tower—396 apartment 
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units) under construction at approximate 
cost of $8.5 million to Zeckendorf Property 
Corp. Final plans being developed for sec- 
ond of three apartment buildings. 

Chatham Motor Hotel (formerly known as 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel): Developers 
hope to begin construction early in 1963. 
Design includes approximately 500 guest 
rooms, 2,000-car underground parking ga- 
rage, restaurant, bowling alleys and other fa- 
cilities. A Federal court suit initiated by 
downtown hotels has delayed stert of the 
project. The third circuit court of appeals 
recently sustained the authority and Chat- 
ham Motor Hotel sponsors. 

Center for the arts: Plans being prepared 
for new symphony hall and art museum, 
with underground parking facility, on site 
east of the arena and adjacent to Crawford 
Street. 

Bell Telephone computer headquarters: 
Construction pending outcome of suit argued 
last fall before the State supreme court. 

Others: Several additional lower hill sites 
now for sale or soon to be offered for sale for 
private residential, commercial and office 
building uses. One site in the Colwell Street 
area is reserved for a new synagogue now in 
final planning, 

Anticipated total private Investment; $90 
million, 

CHATEAU STREET WEST (MANCHESTER) 


Only a relatively few buildings, families 
and business firms remain in the 53-acre 
area scheduled for total clearance. Demoli- 
tion is proceeding rapidly in preparation for 
new construction. 

To date, six sites, totaling about 15 acres 
of land, have been purchased or leased from 
the authority by private firms for new in- 
dustrial, distribution and commercial fa- 
cilities. 

Negotiations are expected to be completed 
in the near future with seven other concerns, 
assuring development of an additional 13 
acres for new productive uses. This will 
leave less than 13 acres to be sold to private 
developers. Construction of several new fa- 
cilities, Including a 5-acre shopping center, 
will begin next spring. 

New street construction aleo will begin in 
the area. . Meanwhile, the State highway de- 
partment Is completing plans for the Beaver 
Avenue leg of the Ohio River Boulevard Ex- 
tension, for which the right-of-way is being 
acquired and cleared by the authority. 

Anticipated total private investment: $12 
million. 

EAST LIBERTY (SECTION A) 

Demolition operations will be nearly com- 
plete by next spring. At least three build- 
ing projects are scheduled to begin by then, 
or soon thereafter. 

Largest of these will be Pennley Park, 88 
million development proposed for 570 apart- 
ment units at rentals ranging from $87.50 
to $165-$185 per month. Vernon C. Neal, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, will build the apartments 
on 14.3-acre site flanking Penn Avenue, be- 
tween Euclid and Negley, 

Starting this year, the city will install two 
community parks to serve Pennley Park and 
the surrounding neighborhood, where ex- 
tensive rehabilitation of existing residential 
properties is taking place. 

Other projects scheduled for construction 
by next summer include (1) new White 
Tower restaurant, central Pittsburgh com- 
missary, and (2) new Rambler sales-service 
center to house newly franchised agency of 
James P. Donahue, Jr., well-known East 
Liberty auto dealer. 

Anticipated total private investment: $18.5 
million. 


ALLEGHENY CENTER (CENTRAL NORTHSIDE) 
Acquisition and demolition operations are 
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progressing through North Side's central 
business district, 

Authority board has approved final plans 
for 13-acre shopping plaza, 3,000-car under- 
ground parking garage, 10 six-story apart- 
ment buildings, and 216 townhouses, 

Allegheny Centers, Inc., private firm 
organized to redevelop area, expects to break 
ground early in 1963. Entire project 
scheduled for completion by late 1966. 

Anticipated total private investment: @60 
million, 

BLUFF STREET 


In December, the authority began buying 
first properties. Razing operations expected 
to begin in September, 1963. 

This project, approved last summer by 
city council following a public hearing, will 
permit Duquesne University to expand its 
campus from 12.9 to 37 acres and, thus, to 
double its enrollment to over 10,000 students 
at a total capital Investment (by the uni- 
versity) of approximately $35 million. 

The first sites to be cleared for erection of 
a science hall and student union by the 
university, and a privately financed, high- 
rise apartment house. 

EAST LIBERTY (SECTIONS B AND C) 


Pending final approval by city council and 
the Federal Government the authority plans 
to begin buying properties in the early fall 
of 1963. 

Renewal plans call for conversion of main 
business streets into pedestrian-oriented 
shopping plazas; an additional large supply 
of conveniently located offstreet parking 
spaces; a new and improved traffic circula- 
tion system; 1,300 to 1,500 moderately priced 
dwelling units; extensive modernization of 
existing homes and business establishments; 
a varlety of public improvements. 

OAKLAND CENTER 


On December 1, the authority opened a 
field office at 125 Oakland Avenue to pro- 
vide full information to the Oakland com- 
munity while its first renewal project under- 
goes detailed planning. 

Assisted by Action-Housing, Inc., and 
other agencies, the authority also has 
initiated a series of meetings for the purpose 
of explaining the plan and discussing it 
with all residents, merchants, and property 
owners of Oakland. 

Preliminary inspections indicate that 
many houses and commercial will 
remain and should recelve rehabilitation 
treatment. The 122-acre renewal area is 
roughly bounded by Fifth Avenue, Forbes 
Field, Bates Street, Halket Street, and the 
Boulevard of the Allies, 

MUNICIPAL STADIUM (LOWER NORTH SIDE) 


Preliminary redevelopment planning is in 
progress for 84-acre area designated as the 
site of a new 55,000-seat municipal sports 
stadium and 5,000 integrated parking spaces. 

A financial proposal is in the process of 
being worked out and, if it proves satisfac- 
tory, the purchase of property will be started 
by the authority by late 1963, with construc- 
tion following in the fall of 1964. This would 
mean completion of the stadium by late 1965 
or early 1966. 

HOMEWOOD-BRUSHTON 


The authority will apply to the Federal 
Government next spring for survey and plan- 
ning funds with which to plan in detail the 
conservation of a 95-acre residential section 
of Homewood-Brushton. This will be the 
first phase of a long-range renewal program 
proposed for the entire Homewood-Brushton 
community. The conservation project area 
is bounded roughly by Frankstown Avenue, 
North Braddock Avenue, Forest Way, 
Stranahan Street, Brushton Avenue, and 
Homewood Avenue. 
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Local Invention Helps Harvest the Oceans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
great American characteristics of ini- 
tiative and ingenuity have been demon- 
strated graphically by one of my consti- 
tuents, Mr. Gregor Jonsson, of 950 East 
Westleigh Road, Lake Forest, III, 
Norman F. Hirsch, business manager, 
of the North Shore Group Newspapers 
a chain of seven periodicals servicing 
the 12th Illinois Congressional District, 
has recently presented the story of Mr. 
Jonsson's accomplishment. The follow- 


ing article is offered for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an example of 
free enterprise and as encouragement to 
all our citizens. It appeared in the 
Highland Park News, Lake Bluff Review, 


and Lake Forester, in the editions of 


January 24, 1963: 
LOCAL INVENTION HELPS HARVEST THE OCEANS 
To the fishing fleets of Spain, to the 
Australian patent office and to Swedish 
metallurgists, Highland Park, II., is not the 
pleasant upper-middle-class suburb High- 
land Parkers know. It is, rather, the source 
of a machine which helps put tons of food 
from the sea on the whole world’s table. 
Several hundred Highland Parkers dis- 
covered this important aspect of their own 
hometown for the first time January 13, 
when Gregor Jonsson Associates held open 
— in their new location at 1520 Berkeley 


! ̃˙ Ä 
transformed beyond recognition since Jons- 
son bought it last April. Where city trucks 


once parked, amid all the greasy spare parts 
typical of vehicle maintenance, is now the 
cleanest machine shop the reporter from the 
News ever saw. 

“We have many bearings and bushings.” 
Jonsson explains, “dirt and grit would defeat 
our purpose.” 

Visitors at the Sunday afternoon open 
house watched Jonsson's Shrimp Trim ma- 
chines neatly peel and devein 3600 shrimp 
an hour—and ate their fill of shrimp after- 
ward. City officials and Sherwood Forest 
neighbors present agreed that this plant in 
the shadow of the cloverleaf is compatible 
with the homes across the street to the west. 

The cost of automating the process is 
compatible with the labor sayings, also, agree 
the large commercial fisheries who are 
Jonsson’s customers, 

A Shrimp Trim can be bought for $4,500 
by a foreign customer or rented for $125 a 
month in the United States, Ten such ma- 
chines, working 8 hours a day for 200 days a 
year at upward of 75 percent capacity 
(which is typical) save $100,000 a year over 
the cost of peeling and deveining by hand. 
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Jonsson was peeling and develning shrimp 
by hand one day in 1938, in his sea-food 
market on First Street, when his wife said, 
“Greg, why don't you invent a machine to 
do that?” 

OPENED IN 1932 

The Jonsson’s had opened here in 1932; 
and had created enough business for fancy 
crab meat and fresh cavier to send two 
delivery trucks a day to Lake Forest—al- 
though previous fish markets failed after 90 
days, on the average, of Friday-only busi- 
ness, recalls Pred E. Gieser, who then oper- 
ated the Merchant's Delivery Service. 

Jonsson put the tall of a shrimp into a 
paper clip hanging from a nall on the wall; 
slit it with a pair of scissors; drew the meat 
out by impaling it through the slit with an 
iceshaver. 

After 14 years of experiments, in 1952, 
he loaded his first production model on a 
trailer and drove to Tampa, Fla. That ma- 
chine passed tests which landed the ‘rst 
order for 10 machines to be installed in a 
specially-constructed quarter-million-dollar 
plant. Jonsson sold his retail business to 
build the machines and spent a year in 
Tampa getting the bugs out of them. The 
10 machines cleaned 4 million pounds of 
shrimp that year. 

The present Shrimp Trim has several 
hundreds parts; all specialized. The electric 
motors and gear boxes must work under- 
water, Everything must be made of non- 
corroding materials to meet Federal Food 
and Drug standards of cleanliness—stainless 
steel, special aluminum, and a copper-nickel 
alloy Jonsson went to Sweden to find. 

In place of the paper clip is a wheel with 
clamps which grasp the tall but reject any 
shrimp improperly loaded into the first con- 
veyor. In place of the scissors a small circu- 
lar saw slits the underside of the shrimp and 
removes the black vein (actually the di- 
gestive tract). A nylon brush and a jet of 
water complete the automatic cleaning. In 
place of the ice shaver, the prongs which 
grasp the shell and meat to separate them 
are now made by the Elgin National Watch 
Co., which also makes the springs for the 
nylon clamps. 

The machine automatically adjusts to the 
size of each shrimp fed into it. It adapts 
to broken shrimp; cleaning them just as 
neatly as whole ones to avoid waste. 

Drawings of the parts, which are made by 
specialists throughout the Nation for assem- 
bly in Highland Park, now fill a whole filing 
cabinet. There are several U.S. and foreign 
patents already, with more to come as im- 
provements are thought up. Currently the 
Shrimp Trim can peel and devein, or de- 
vein only (for cooking in the shell) at the 
turn of a lever. Models which will peel all 
but the tall are being developed, to provide 
a handle for french-fried shrimp; and which 
split a large shrimp almost in half, for but- 
terfly shrimp. 

The cost of cleaned shrimp has been cut; 
and the market volume of shrimp is ex- 
pected to increase as the machines become 
more avallable. The oceans of the world 
contain, Jonsson explains, more shrimp than 
anything else considered edible by an ex- 
ploding population. 


Eighty-eighth Congress Convenes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINCTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
past years I have periodically mailed to 
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constituents of the Second Congressional 
District newsletters, which I believe help 
them to keep abreast of the work of the 
Congress 


My first newsletter for the 88th Con- 
gress has been prepared. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the news- 
letter so that it will be available to those 
who may not be on my mailing list. 

The newsletter follows: 

Tue 88TH CONGRESS CONVENES 


Congress, as usual, has gotten off to a 
slow start. The Senate is debating its fili- 
buster rules and the House has been waiting 
for committee assignments. But, like every- 
thing else, this will pass and the Congress 
will get on with its real business, 

I'm still on the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs, which is important to Wash- 
ington State and the Pacific Northwest. 
Also, I shall remain on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, an extremely critical as- 
signment. 

Since Congress convened, I have intro- 
duced several bills which I hope will become 
law. Some are bills I've introduced before, 
but, as you know, the process of getting laws 
enacted can be pretty slow. One bill I've 
dropped into the hopper would permit stu- 
dents at the college level or parents of stu- 
dents in college to deduct up to $1,000 when 
they figure their Income taxes. This, I be- 
lieve, is a grassroots approach which would 
encourage many persons to obtain higher 
education and could be more effective than 
direct scholarships. 

Another bill I've introduced would give a 
preference to industry of the Pacific North- 
west over California public utilities in the 
use of hydroelectric power produced in the 
Columbia Basin. Also, I've asked Congress 
to reaffirm the right of a State to regulate 
the time and method of taking fish in our 
rivers. As you know, there has been some 
doubt in Olympia about this right as it con- 
cerns Indians who fish illegally. I'm sure 
this bill will interest everyone who is a sports 
fisherman like myself. 

Ths problems of commercial fishing also 
are important to everyone in the Second 
Congressional District. America has lagged 
behind many nations in fisheries research, 
particularly Japan and Russia which com- 
pete directly with our fishermen. This is 
one reason I’ve introduced a bill to authorize 
construction of a stern trawler to be used 
for fisheries and oceanographic research, 

A bill of particular interest to dairy 
farmers is H.R, 963, which I have introduced 
that would make it possible of a milk pro- 
ducer to deliver his allocation of the market 
requirement at a price related to the class 
I price rather than the average price now 
in use. 

It seems to me the present system dis- 
criminates against the dairy farmer who 
wants to keep his production at a level that 
would represent his allotment of the market 
requirement, because he can get only the 
blend price even though he is selling what 
amounts to only class I fluid milk. 

All of these bills have been assigned to 
committees for hearings and I'll appear as 
a witness in their behalf. The wheels grind 
slowly, but surely. 

All Members of Congress are greatly in- 
terested in the proposals the President has 
made for a tax cut and his budget. I don’t 
know of anyone who wouldn't like to have 
his taxes cut—I know I would. But, Lf it 
means a $12 billion deficit, we had better 
take a pretty close look at these proposals, 
otherwise every housewife might have to use 
a wheelbarrow to carry her money to the 
grocery store to buy a loaf of bread. 

The President's budget proposals make it 
the highest ever —peace or war—yet, he calls 
it a frugal budget. Ninety-nine billion 
dollars. For 1 year. Frugal? 1 believe 
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It can be cut substantially and still leave 
plenty to run the Government. What do 
you think? 

Let me hear from you. We may not always 
agree on everything, but I do welcome your 
opinions. 

Sincerely, 
JACK WESTLAND, 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 

Thanks to so many of you for taking the 
time to tell us that you approve of, and 
enjoy hearing remarks about life in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “As I See It.“ 

And speaking of seeing things, getting a 
view of the Mona Lisa was probably the great- 
est undertaking. We called at the National 
Gallery of Art three times before we were 
successful, Fashionwise it Is a story in it- 
self. On the first visit, we were in formal 
attire, but the lady had too many other 
guests and it was impossible to pay her 
proper homage. Two nights later, we tried 
again, this time wearing casual cold weather 
gear, But, she had closed her home away 
from home at the appointed hour of 9 p.m. 
Finally, on a Sunday evening, after check- 
ing Mona's calling hours, we rushed to the 
gallery in our Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, 
got in line with hundreds of other sightseers 
and sure enough there was Mona Lisa smil- 
ing at us as though she was amused by our 
fashion antics in attempting to call on her. 
It was worth it, for she's lovely to look at. 

Visitors: 

Oak Harbor: Mr. and Mrs. A. Glenn Smith. 

Deming: Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Woolf and 
family. 

Snohomish: Kenneth Schilaty. 

» Sedro Woolley: Sig Berglund. 
Mount Vernon: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gilkey. 


Health Insurance Growth Seen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, constant- 
ly besieged by misleading and inaccurate 
information by those who urge national- 
ization of health care and of the health 
insurance business, the following article 
of January 21, 1963, in the New York 
Journal of Commerce reports facts indi- 
cating that the private sector is meeting 
whatever problems arise in this area. 
While we all recognize the need for gov- 
ernment assistance in caring for the in- 
digent—a small percentage of our popu- 
lation—it is likewise important to pro- 
tect those who have the ability to pro- 
vide for themselves and to protect their 
continued right to do so. 

Recozp HIGHS EXPECTED—HEALTH INSURANCE 

GROWTH SEEN . 

(By James R. Williams, vice president and 
general manager, Health Insurance- Insti- 
tute) 

The Nation’s health insurance businces 
will continue to expand and refine its health 
care activities during 1963. If 1962 is any 
indication of what to anticipate in terms 
of people protected and benefits received by 
insured people, record highs can be expected. 

Last year was an alltime record period. 
An estimated 140 million Americans—3'4 
million more than in 1961—were protected 
by some form of voluntary health insurance. 
This figure represents 75 percent of the 
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civilian population—people of all ages and 
in all walks of life. 


PAYMENT OF $7 BILLION 


Also during 1962, a record in benefit pay- 
ments was reached. It is estimated that 
$7.1 billion was paid to persons insured by 
the 839 insurance companies, by 77 Blue 
Cross and 69 Blue Shield programs, and by 
some 800 other health care plans. The 
benefit payments total is 11.5 percent higher 
than the $6.4 billion paid out in 1961. 

In the last decade the health insurance 
field has become one of the Nation's most 
highly competitive business activities. 
And 1963 undoubtedly will be another year 
of innovation in programs offered the public. 

Health care plans for the country’s 17 mil- 
lion senior citizens are certain to show added 
and significant activity. Last year, volun- 
tary health insurance helped protect over 
9 million people 65 years of age and older 
or 55 percent of this age group. 

THE “65" PLANS SUCCESSFUL 

In 1962, the now famous Connecticut-65, 
Massachusetts-65, and New York-65—special 
company-sponsored plans for older people 
on a pooled risk basis—came into their own. 
Offering low-cost policies through group un- 
derwriting during preannounced enrollment 
periods, these plans have proven even more 
successful than anticipated. Experience so 
far indicates that much of the success in 
selling the plans is due to the wholehearted 
efforts of individual agents who participated 
extensively in the enrollment periods. The 
New York-65 program enrolled 107,000 peo- 
ple alone during its first enrollment period 
conducted late in 1962. 

Many other States are now studying this 
health insurance pooling mechanism for pos- 
sible adoption in 1963. Among them are: 
Missouri, Minnesota, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, California, and Virginia. 

Meanwhile, the list of companies offering 
guaranteed renewable health insurance 
policies to older citizens—the vast majority 
offered without regard to previous medical 
history—is certain to grow. At year's end, 
more than 80 companies were marketing 
these plans to older people and their 
families. 

SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 

So en are insurance company 
spokesmen with the rapidity of accéptance 
of these and other specialized health care 
coverages that many predict that by 1970, 75 
percent of the over-65 age group will be 
protected by voluntary health insurance. 

Some new areas of health insurance cov- 
erage will receive considerable attention in 
1963. They include long-term disability in- 
surance, dental coverages, care in nursing 
homes, care in the home, and vision care 
coverage, among others. Implementation 
as well as experimentation in these new 
coverages is currently in progress. 

The five main types of health insurance 
protection—hospital expense insurance, sur- 
gical insurance, regular medical protection, 
major medical protection, and loss-of-income 
insurance—will continue to receive refine- 
ments this year. 

Each of these coverages showed significant 
growth last year. Of the estimated 140 mil- 
lion persons with hospital expense insur- 


ance, 130 million had surgical protection ` 


as well, and 97 million had regular medical- 
expense protection. Thirty-eight million 
Americans were protected by major medical- 
expense insurance written by insurance com- 
panies, Loss-of-income insurance protected 
43.5 million wage earners. 

A year ago, comparable figures were: 
136,522,000—hospital expense; 126,940,000— 
surgical expense; 94,200,000, regular medical 
expense; 34,138,000—major medical expense; 
and 43,055,000—loss-of-income protection. 
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Perhaps the most dynamic of the above 
coverages in terms of growth and protection, 
is the major medical-expense-protection type 
policy. In 1950, less than 100,000 Americans 
were covered by this coverage which helps 
to pay hospital and medical bills for serious 
and catastrophic illness or disability in or 
out of hospital. Benefits range from $5,000 
to $10,000 and higher, and can cover costs 
of hospitalization, physicians, private duty 
nurses, surgery, physiotherapy, X-ray and 
radium treatment, laboratory examinations, 
ambulance, prescribed drugs and medicines, 
blood appliances and similar expenditures 
when prescribed by a physician. , 

The great majority of these plans are writ- 
ten under the group mechanism at places 
of employment. Policies cover the employee, 
his wife and his children. The plan itself 
is administered by the employer as policy- 
holder, facilitating more than ever before 
service to insured people. 

In a little more than two decades, volun- 
tary health insurance has grown from a point 
where fewer than 1 in 10 were protected 
against health care expenses to the current 
coverage for three out of four Americans. 
The health insurance business itself, in the 
same period, has emerged from its early 
basic hospital and medical plans to a panoply 
of highly sophisticated and practical pro- 
grams designed, more than ever before, to 
accommodate all people, thereby strengthen- 
ing the insurance business fulfillment of its 
social obligation to the public. 


Food Cheaper Today Than Ever Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce to the Recorp a particu- 
larly enlightening editorial from the 
February 2, 1963, issue of the Packer, a 
leading publication in the vegetable 
trade. 

This editorial brings the matter of 
food costs into proper perspective. It 
points up the fact that food is still the 
consumer's best buy, and then it goes on 
to explain just why. 

Foop CHEAPER Topay THAN Ever BEFORE 

The bag of perfect apples you now pay 69 
cents for could cost $2 a bag or more. The 
can of green beans which now sells for 29 
cents could sell for 90 cents. The 27-cent 
quart of milk could rise to $4 cents a quart. 

Why the higher costs? Because if we let 
them, insects and diseases and other pests 
would dostroy or seriously damage our plenti- 
ful food and fiber supply. When supply is 
down, costs go up, 

As it is, insects alone destroy $3 billion 
worth of food and fiber each year. Losses 
to all kinds of pests—including weeds, ani- 
mal and plant diseases, and rodents— 
amount to $24 billion a year. For every 
dollar’s worth of food eaten in the United 
States, another 50 cents worth is “paid” to 
pests and the food which they destroy. 

Without pesticides, losses to insects would 
be much higher, and so would food costs. 
For example, if the American farmer today 
followed pest control methods of 1940, it 
has been estimated that each person in the 
Nation would pay 672 more per year for 
food. 
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Thus, not only is food cheaper in dollars 
and cents, thanks to pesticides, but it’s 
cheaper in terms of man-hours. In 1940, it 
took 57 hours to supply a family of five with 
their food needs. Today it takes only 39 
hours. 

To top it off, there’s a greater variety of 
food items in the stores today than there 
was 20 years ago: about 1,900 In 1940, over 
4,000 today. The increase is due to many 
advances within the framework of a more 
efficient American agriculture—plant breed- 
ing methods, mechanical technology, educa- 
tion, development of pesticide chemicals. It 
is efficlency which keeps food costs low. 

In no other nation on earth do so few 
farmers produce so much food to feed so 
many people a high-quality diet at such a 
reasonable price. 

One American farmer produces enough 
food for 25 people. In Russia, a collective 
farmer produces enough for three and one- 
half people. In Red China, a farmer pro- 
duces only enough food for his family. 

According to Nikita Khrushchev’s admis- 
sion: “Soviet farmers are using more than 
7 times as much labor to produce grain 
as the United States, 5 times more labor to 
grow potatoes, 6 times as much to grow 
beets, 14 times as much to raise cattle, over 
16 times as much to raise pigs.” 

And while Americans and Western Euro- 
Peans worry themselves over too much 
weight (and how to take it off), three-fifths 
of the world's population go to bed hungry 
oe night and two-fifths suffer malnutri- 

on, 

Food costs too high? Not on your life. 
We're eating more nutritious foods which are 
available in greater variety at the lowest 
prices in history. 

And, contrary to what many people may 
think, food costs have risen less than most 
items used in computing the cost-of-living 
index, \ 

According to figures gathered by the Coun- 
cil of California Growers, food costs (includ- 
ing food served in restaurants) increased 22 
percent, while all other items increased 33 
percent since the 1947-49 consumer price in- 
dex base period. 

In relation to income, however, food actu- 
ally costs less today than it did only a few 
years ago. That’s because incomes have gone 
up more than the price of food. For example, 
today Americans spend 20 percent of their 
income on food, as compared with 26 percent 
10 years ago and 40 percent in 1940. 

When the council conducted a public opin- 
lon survey in California only a couple of 
years ago, a large percentage of the persons 
polied thought the farmer was responsible 
for the higher food costs. 

O, W. Fillerup, executive vice president 
of the council, cites Government figures to 
show that the farmer actually receives 13 
percent less for the food products he sells 
today than he did for the same items in 
1947-49. 

Increased efficlency—the result of the 
technological revolution on the farm—is 
responsible for the fact that farmers today 
are producing food at less cost than 10 to 
20 years ago, the council executive states. 

A recent U.S. Department of Agriculture 
study revealed that productivity of the 
American farmworker is growing more than 
twice as fast as the productivity of workers 
in industry, and mechanization and better 
cultural techniques ſu farming are largely 
responsible. 

One reason many people have the feeling 
that food costs have climbed more than they 
actually have is because they do not differ- 
entiate between their food bill and their 
grocery bill, the council. points out. 

“What we mean is that when people pay 
their bill at the checkstand in a modern 
supermarket, they often forget that a sub- 
stantial part of that bill is for nonfood 
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items,” says Mr. Fillerup. “Items such as 
household supplies, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
and even phonograph records.” 

One study shows that nonfood items ac- 
count for almost 20 percent of consumer 
purchases in supermarkets. 

Food prices have gone up, yes., But, re- 
minds the council, one item not listed on 
the cost-of-living index issued regularly by 
the Government has increased more than all 
of the rest. That item is taxes, which have 
increased 121 percent in the past decade. 


Liquidate the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. February 4, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville News of Indi- 
ana dated January 30, 1963: 

LIQUIDATE THE UND STATES? 

Now is the time when the paymaster hands 
out forms which show how much we sacri- 
ficed last year to support defense, interest 
on the debt, Yugosiavia and the Supreme 
Court, among other items. 

It must be a great problem in public rela- 
tions for Washington to have to present a 
new budget at the moment when voters learn 
the awful news about what the last (and 
smaller) one cost them. 

One method used to ease our pain about 
the mounting debt is to issue at this dismal 
hour a sort of national inventory. This 
year shows the Government owns property 
which cost $2994 billion. We are told that 
if the Government sold it all at cost, the 
debt would be liquidated, and so we are 
solvent. 

Of this total, $86 billion is real estate. 
The Government might break even on these 
parcels, although some of them consist of 
abandoned barracks, jails, missile sites, and 
waterless waste incapable of supporting life. 

The bulk of what Uncle Sam owns is 
“personal property.” When the Government 
does sell such items, it's lucky to get a dime 
back for each dollar the thing cost new. 

The whole inventory is just intended to 
divert us, however, because the Government 
couldn't go out of business—and the citizens 
haven't enough loose money to buy its prop- 
erty if it could. 

A study of the budget is even more dis- 
couraging. We learn that p: which 
last year required “irreducible” to prevent 
some “national disaster” can now be cut 
quite safely by savings that officialdom 
denied could ever be made. We learn that 
new programs in new areas are required, or 
some kind of new disaster will overtake us. 

And we learn that, as always, medical pro- 
grams for persons take prece- 
dence over our own family’s medical needs, 
subsidized housing for other people has prior 
claim over our own family’s housing needs, 
subsidies for Latin-American railroads take 
dollars we might have spent traveling with 
our family on our own alling carriers. 

That form we received from the paymaster 
tells the story. How much better would life 
have been for your family last year if Gov- 
ernment had cut its take by as little as 10 
percent? How much better ls life for your 
family because it spent all it did? 

Viewed this way, a national budget be- 
comes a question. Only you can 
know the truth of it, unless you impress 
your views on growing government to your 
Congressman. 
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General Motors Profits Up: United States 
Steel Profits Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Friday, 
February 1, 1963, which comments upon 
the interesting fact that General Motors, 
one of the biggest buyers of steel had the 
greatest profits ever while United States 
Steel reported the lowest profits in a de- 
cade. 

All of this should be viewed in light 
of the rash and overwhelming use of 
governmental power, some of it with 
questionable authority, by President 
Kenney last April in keeping steel prices 
down. 

The Globe-Democrat editorial pro- 
vides real food for thought for all of us 
interested in the private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

JFK. GIVETH AND JFK. TAKETH AWAY 


General Motors has reported for 1962 the 
greatest profits ever earned by any business. 
United States Steel has reported for the 
same year its lowest profits in a decade. 

And we think it fair comment to say that 
never before in our history was a President 
more directly and personally responsible for 
the vast difference in the earnings of two 
corporations. 

With his rollback in steel prices in April 
last year, Mr. Kennedy literally took money 
out of Big Steel’s pocket and put it into the 
pockets of GM to the tune of $6 a ton. 

Unquestionably, other factors entered into 
the picture. GM's spectacular gain in its 
own competitive field was of tremendous im- 
portance. Its sales rose more than 83 billion 
over the previous year. 

But with the steel and automobile indus- 
tries so closely interrelated, the leader of one 
could hardly have had its best year and the 
leader of the other one of its worst, if free 
enterpise had been given free play in the 
United States in 1962. 

What happened was that J.F.K. in his in- 
finite wisdom took it upon himself to say 
how the steel sector of the American econ- 
omy should be run. 

Working through Cabinet officials and 
others to avert a threatened strike in the 
industry, the President virtually dictated the 
terms of the labor contract to keep it within 
his formula for wage-price stability. The 
430,000 workers were given an increase of 
10 cents an hour in benefits without an 
immediate pay hike. 

But when United States Steel and other 
companies announced an increase in prices 
to meet this increase in cost, all the power 
of the Federal Government was thrown at 
them. 

The Defense Department was going to 
cancel contracts. The Department of Jus- 
tice was going to file antitrust sults. The 
Federal Trade Commission was going to 
charge them with price collusion. 

The President in his wrath angrily de- 
nounced their “wholly unjustifiable and 
irresponsible defiance of the public interest.” 

Backing down and calling the price in- 
crease off, United States Steel earned $2.56 
a share during 1962, its lowest profits since 
1952—$163,900,000. 

Getting cheaper steel for the 5,239,000 
cars and trucks it sold, General Motors 
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earned $5.10 a share during 1962, amassing 
more profits than any other business ever 


earned in a year—$1,459,000,000. 
Blessed be the name of JFK. 


Is It a Crazy Budget? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post of Tuesday, January 
29, 1963. 

This excellent editorial by the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, sets forth some interesting 
thoughts with regard to the operation of 
the Government and the economic situa- 
tion regarding the President’s proposed 
tax cut. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Ir a Crazy BUDGET? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

It is not going to be easy to prove the case 
for the new budget which superimposes a 
planned deficit of nearly 3 billion on top 
of an involuntary deficit of some 7 or 8 
billion. It is easier to argue the case— 
which is novel and highly debatable—when 
it is done with the modesty and learning of 
the economic message than when it is done 
with the dogmatic assertiveness of the tax 
message. For nothing can be so certain as 
the tax message says it is and no tax bill can 
be so unqualifiedly wonderful. 

The basic question which will have to be 
debated for some months to come is whether 
the budget for fiscal 1964 is likely to do 
what it is designed to do. Will it, that is to 
say, cause business to expand, thereby reduc- 
ing unemployment and using to 
nearer full capacity the industrial plant? 

The principle of the 1964 budget is a new 
one. Why should there be need of a new 
budget principle? Because the country is 
confronted with an economic problem which 
first made its appearance toward the end of 
1957. The problem arises from the fact that 
there is a condition of chronic economic 
sluggishness; the average rate of unemploy- 
ment has moved up to a new level—from 4 
percent for the years from 1947 to 1957 to 
6 percent ever since. 


The American economy has been sluggish 
because total demand has been sluggish and 
capital investment consequently inadequate. 
This sluggishness is a heavy burden on the 
Nation. We are not producing each year 
about $30 billions of wealth that we have the 
labor and resources to produce, As a result 
of this nonproduction tax revenues have 
fallen, and the chronic sluggishness has 
produced chronic budget deficits. 

The problem of economic sluggishness ap- 
peared under Eisenhower and has persisted 
under Kennedy. It cannot be blamed on 
either party or on either President. There 
is something wrong for which we have no 
generally accepted remedy. As we cannot 
afford to nonproduce $30 billion annually 
while we are bearing the great burden of 
military defense and trying to take care of 
our expanding population, we must make a 
bold attempt to overcome the sluggishness. 
We must take measures to produce the lost 
$30 billion. 

That is what the new budget is designed 
to do. Actually it is a new experiment for 
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the United States to have a planned budget- 
ary deficit. But it is not a new experiment 
in the rest of the modern world where all of 
the advanced nations, if they used our sys- 
tem of accounting, would be showing 
planned deficits. 

The difficulty in adapting the new budget 
principle to the American situation is that 
there are so many serious and respectable 
and successful people who think it is crazy, 
who think it is ridiculous, and who think 
it is not far from being a swindle. They are 
outraged at the idea of the Government go- 
ing further into debt to make the country 
richer. 

This is not the first time that a true theory 
looked absurd. The earth, for example, seems 
flat and is round and it is not so easy to re- 
member how to explain why it is round. The 
new theory is that the total demand for 
goods and services should be approximately 
large enough to pay for approximately all 
that labor, plant, and capital resources are 
capable of producing efficiently. 

Those of us who accept this fundamental 
theory that the chronic sluggishness 
since 1957 has been due to insufficient total 
demand. We agree, therefore, that demand 
should be increased, and while this could be 
done by massive Government spending, it is 
easier and quicker and has less of what the 
doctors call side effects to do this by reduc- 
ing taxes. Experience has shown that con- 
sumers spend 93 percent of their disposable 
income, which means the total demand will 
rise quickly after a tax reduction. 

There are not many who now oppose a 
reduction of taxes. But there are many who 
believe that the principle on which the ad- 
ministration is acting is crazy and immoral. 
They are saying that while taxes should be 
reduced, the budget should be balanced at 
the same time by reduction of Government 
expenditures. 

Have they, one wonders, looked at the fig- 
ures, and if they have, can they really mean 
what they are saying? The deficit in the 
new administrative budget (1964) is esti- 
mated at $11.9 billion after tax reduction 
and tax reform. That is over 10 percent of 
the total administrative budget which is es- 
timated at $98.8 billion. Where do they 
think they can find the nearty $12 billion to 
cut? Presumably they will not wish to cut 
national defense which takes $55 billion. 
Nor will they cut space research which takes 
$42 billion. Nor the veterans which take 
$5.5 billion. Nor interest on the debt which 
takes $10 billion. Nor, if they are politically 
candid, will they cut very seriously the $5.7 
billion taken by agriculture. 

That leaves $20 billion for everything else. 
Practically everyone who talks about the wild 
spending in Washington is talking about 
those $20 billion. Does anyone think those 
$20 billion can be cut in half? The truth is 
that those who mean seriously to cut Gov- 
ernment expenditures to an amount equal 
to the deficit must cut defense, or give up 
the hope of balancing the budget and cut- 
ting taxes. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that if 
by some kind of major amputation they did 
cut expenditures by $10 billion, the result 
would not be a balanced budget. The with- 
drawal from the economy of that much de- 
mand for goods and services would be a 
heavy blow at business, and it would cause 
such a loss of revenue that the budget at the 
end would be more unbalanced than ever. 
In all likelihood we would have a serious 
recession. 

There Is no getting away from this. There 
is only one way to balance the budget and 
that is first to balance the economy. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
February 2, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, February 2, 1963) 
TAXES—UP OR DOWN? 


Tax changes, the year’s most important 
legislative issue according to the President, 
are quite uncertain. Not only is there no 
specific legislative language yet available, 
but there is legitimate doubt whether the 
total effect will be up or down to many indi- 
vidunls. Corporate taxes will be lowered, 
yet the speed-up of pay-in will more than 
offset the tax cut for the first 2 or 3 years so 
that there cannot be reduced prices, in- 
creased investment, jobs, and production, in 
short, the economic stimulus envisioned by 
the President. As to individuals, while rates 
are cut, some deductions being eliminated 
might balance out or even increase future 
taxes over present taxes. 

Middle income group to pay bill: The Pres- 
ident's tax proposals could be disappointing 
to the bulk of our citizens. He stresses tax 
relief for the aged and the low income group, 
but then proposes to make up the difference 
by taking more from the middle income 
group. For instance, he calls for reductions 
of $320 million for the aged; $220 million for 
the $3,000 and under income group; and $440 
million for small corporations in the reversal 
of rates. This accounts for $1 billion in tax 
cuts. He then plans to take $2.5 billion 
from the the middle income group by cutting 
back or eliminating certain deductions. 
This is the joker in the New Frontier deck. 
Cutback in deductions is to be compensated 
for by adjusting rates, but we all know 
that rates go up and down with regularity, 
Once a deduction is lost it is almost impos- 
sible to regain it, So, as spending goes up 
and the need for more tax money becomes 
acute, the rates must rise and in the end the 
majority of the taxpayers will be paying 
more because they have lost their deductions. 

The long laborious process of hearings and 
drafting tax legislation now begins before my 
Committee on Ways and Means. The views 
of all constituents are welcome and the tech- 
nical knowledge of tax attorneys and ac- 
countants is solicited—certainly everyone 
should be concerned and study the progress 
of this legislation. I shall do my best to 
bring about sensible tax reform and tax re- 
duction in all brackets. I will then continue, 
on the floor of the House, the constant battle 
to cut spending so that tax cuts, so badly 
needed, will be effective and in sound dollars, 
not watered currency. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

House Resolution 210, which I introduced 
this week, calls for an investigation by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the “per- 
sonnel and policymaking practices, proce- 
dures, and methods of the Department of 
State.” This investigation is necessary to 
find out, once and for all, who are the policy- 
makers in the State Department and why 
so many of their decisions prove to be wrong 
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in protecting U.S. self-interest. A long list 
of fatal decisions could be recited from our 
failure in China which made possible the 
takeover by the Communists, to the confused 
and questionable policy in Cuba which has 
allowed the Soviet Union to establish a firm 
beachhead in this hemisphere. Congress 
must know, and the American people are 
entitled to know, just who is responsible for 
our weak, or total lack of a firm foreign 
policy. 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

The President's fourth message to the 88th 
Congress called for a broad and comprehen- 
sive plan for Federal aid to education, 
Everyone is for education, the best for the 
most; in quality second to none; in quan- 
tity, all of our people, if that is possible. 
We all agree with the President when he 
says, “Education is the keystone in the arch 
of freed-m and progress.” The disagreement 
with the President stems from this state- 
ment of his: “The program here proposed is 
reasonable and yet far reaching. It offers 
Federal assistance without Federal control." 
This cannot be. Federal aid requires Fed- 
eral control or else we fall to do our fiscally 
responsible job as Congressmen, And Fed- 
eral control contradicts the local control the 
President eulogizes. The best and only max- 
imum educational program in a free society 
will come from local and private effort, not 
government. 

There is no need to evaluate selectively, as 
the President endeavors to do in his mes- 
sage, the various programs because of the 
many self-contradictory and self-defeating 
statements it contains. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent's own language shows most pitilessly his 
misunderstanding and inconsistency. “In all 
the years of our national life, the American 
people—in partnership with their govern- 
ments. * * This is impossible. We 
have a government of, for, and by the peo- 
ple. So it follows, according to the Presi- 
dent, that the people are in partnership with 
themselves. The President's statement 
shows an error of Judgment and of his mis- 
conception of the role of government is par- 
ticularly serious. He implies that the Amer- 
ican people are an entity separate from an- 
other body politic which is government. 
How far a cry from the philosophy of our 
Founding Fathers and the great Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wil- 
son. We must point out and correct these 
errors in the thinking of the President—not 
permit their acceptance as basic American 
thinking. 

MISUNDERSTANDING OF OUR SYSTEM 

The President's misconception of our sys- 
tem continues when he says: In our pres- 
ent era of economic expansion, population 
growth, and technological advance, State, 
local, and private efforts are insufficient.” 
Under our system there is nothing but the 
private efforts and initiative of the people. 
The Government creates no wealth, only 
the industry of the people does that. The 
President proposes to take the wealth from 
the people at the local level, in the form of 
taxes, and return it to them in whatever 
manner an all-encompassing Federal bu- 
Teaucracy determines. This is not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Constitution 
which gives the people the right and the op- 
portunity to do for themselves those things 
they themselves determine are their goals 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

Are we to throw the Constitution out the 
window because we are experiencing popula- 
tion growth, economic expansion, and tech- 
nological advance? Are we no longer sure 
the people can be the government? I don’t 
believe it. The best way to handle educa- 
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tion Is at the local level. The most help the 
Federal Government can give is to trim the 
fat from the budget so the people will be 
able to keep more of their own money and 
then they, at the local level, will take care 
of building enough schools, hiring the best 
teachers, and providing for their own chil- 
dren the best possible educational system. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FARM MESSAGE 


The President's farm message, like the 
five previous messages presented to this ses- 
sion, speaks in broad, general terms without 
ever coming to grips with the problem. 
Underlying the whole message is the same 
New Frontier philosophy for more Federal 
direction, more ultimate control, instead of 
presenting a plan to allow farmers to oper- 
ate in a free market. As a counterproposal 
to solve the complex farm problems with 
which this Nation has been plagued for 
three decades, I suggested we begin the long 
journey back to freeing the farmer, to make 
him the master of his own destiny. Our ob- 
jective should be that the farmer should be 
free to operate his own farm in whatever 
manner he feels is best for him, to grow 
the crops that he wants to grow, and to en- 
gage in those farm practices which he alone 
is best fitted to decide. As a starter, be- 
cause we cannot abolish all the programs at 
once, we can enact a program which will 
permit a farmer to grow on his own land 
whatever he needs for his own use and for 
use on his land. We should never forget that 
the American farmer, operating as a free 
individual in a free marketplace, built the 
greatest and most efficient agricultural plant 
in the history of the world. I have faith in 
the American farmer as I have faith in all 
the American people. Free him from the 
slavery imposed by the theorists and the 
Washington desk farmers and he will solve 
the problems of agriculture and will con- 
tribute, as he has always contributed, to the 
progress, the growth, and the freedom of all 
our people. 


More Taxes Loom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Palladium-Item 
and Sun Telegram of Indiana dated 
January 30, 1963; 

More Taxes Loom : 

The tax enters are at it again. You know 
full well who the victims will be. 

Our State legislature Is having a field day 
with all kinds of ideas on how to raise more 
money. What the taxpayers would like to 
see is some really serious effort to reduce 
expenditures. 

In Washington, the Congress has before 
it President Kennedy's plan for a 3-year tax 
cut, but a close anaylsis gives rise to wonder 
whether, in view of so-called tax reforms, it 
will amount to much after all. There is 
considerable doubt that it will. 

Time-honored bona fide deductions which 
the average taxpayer has counted on year 
after year would be lost or restricted. For- 
tunately, under our form of government the 
President proposes but the Congress disposes. 
Kennedy's bill still faces that hurdle. 

There are other unfavorable factors in our 
tax picture. 
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The social security tax went up, again, last 
January 1. And about 8 out of 10 Hoosier 
property owners face higher tax bills on their 
homes because there was no appreciable gain 
in the total tax base which was supposed to 
have followed an upward adjustment of as- 
sessed property valuations. 

From the standpoint of the taxpayer, it 
isn't a very optimistic outlook, is it? 

One of the measures being studied by the 
Indiana Legislature is a State net income 
tax. It is designed to double the yield from 
gross income tax, which then would be 
abolished. 

Incidentally, when the gross income tax 
was established back in the 1930's, it was sup- 
posed to have been a temporary measure, just 
to get the State back on its feet, 

It not only never was abolished but it 
since has been increased 50 percent, from 1 
percent to 1.5 percent on all income over a 
$1,000 exemption. 

Whoever heard of a tax being wiped off 
the books? 

There is a growing trend over the country 
for States to adopt net income taxes. Need- 
less to say, the idea is to gather more money 
for individual States. These taxes can be 
deducted from your Federal income tax bill. 

As State income tax collections mount, a 
lesser amount necessarily finds its way into 
Uncle Sam's Treasury. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, of course, will find some way to 
get it back, for it, too, is spending more 


all the time. You can bet there will be 
another bite on the taxpayer. It’s as simple 
as that. 


Local governmental units seem to be 
straining at the leash, too. A bill has been 
introduced in the Indiana Senate to triple 
the bonding power of local governmental 
units. That means they could go into debt 
for three times the amount to which they are 
now limited. 

Those debts, inevitably, must be repaid. 
That would be another addition to the load 
under which the taxpayer must stagger. 

Taxes are said to be as certain as death. 
But there is a limit to how much we can 
stand. Our lawmakers simply must be made 
to realize it. 


Confusion on the Tax Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
was to be expected, the President's tax 
message to Congress has provoked com- 
ment throughout the Nation. The com- 
ments naturally range from favorable to 
completely unfavorable. 

The Chicago Heights Star, an inde- 
pendent publication in south suburban 
Cook County, Ill., has very concisely and 
thoughtfully commented on the Presi- 
dent’s tax program in an editorial of 
Thursday, January 17, and I place this 
editorial into the Record at this point: 

CONFUSION ON THE TAX FRONT 

Federal income tax reductions, to pre- 
Korean war levels, will become a reality if 
President Kennedy's fiscal program is 
adopted by Congress. 

We presume it would be difficult to find an 
American wage earner who will quarrel with 
the prospect of retaining a greater share of 
his income, provided it is a saving in fact 
as well as in name. Speaking well for many 
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citizens, however, Is their fear thas unless a 
tax reduction is accompanied by stringent 
economies in Government, the net gain will 
sink in a sea of Inflation. 

Americans are entitled to be slightly con- 
fused, too, in Interpreting administration 
views of the tax cut proposal, It is hoped 
that the reduction will buoy up the econo- 
my, with the result that much, if not all, of 
the tax loss will at length be recovered 
through a greater gross product. 

But to a great extent the same voices 
which speak of this happy outlook will scon 
be heard urging yet another increase in 
social security taxes, this time to provide 
hospitalization for the elderly, rich and poor 
alike. Will not this tend to drag the econo- 
my back toward where it is now? 

And while the leaders in one room discuss 
paring the budget, will not the leaders in 
another room be discussing Federal aid to 
education and sundry other fractional re- 
turns of taxpayers’ money to the States? 

You can count us among those desiring 
a slash in Federal taxes. At the same time, 
we prefer to achieve it without the confusion 
engendered by trying to be all men, and 
without the danger of further bankrupting 
the Nation. 


Lord Grant Us That Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a communication from 
my good friend, David Gimbel, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in which he included a poem 
that touched me deeply. In the thought 
that it might be of inspiration to others I 
would like to quote it under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

Lorp Grant Us THAT DAY 
(By David Gimbel) 
We waged 3 remember the day we were 
to 
I touched my wife's hand she was trembling 
and cold. 
We looked at the doctor but could not reply 
So filled with emotion but we just could not 


cry. 

He kept right on talking but we just could 
not hear 

Our faces were etched with agony and fear, 

I looked into her eyes we were ever so near, 

And on cheeks that were pale I first saw a 
tear. 

I held back my own t'was only a stall, 

But right at the moment my world seemed 
so small. 

Those dreams that I treasured were turning 
to dust. 

My shimmering plans were now coated with 
rust. 

But suddenly I felt a tug by my hand, 

With a childish gesture so that I'd under- 
stand 

I looked down at an angel so innocent and 
sweet 

And I knew that this challenge we would 
both have to meet. 

Now the road will be rugged and the skies 
will be grey 

But somehow, Oh somewhere we shall find 
our way 7 

For hope is eternal, every moment we'll pray 

For the most blessed of miracles, “Lord Grant 
us that Day”. 
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To Keep Them in Perpetual Childhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
consider this fantastic budget proposal, 
we might also consider what Alexis de 
Tocqueville said 120 years ago about 
“Democracy in America.” 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader, August 2, 


1962: 
TOCQUEVILLE REVISITED 


More than 120 years have passed since 
Alexis de Tocqueville wrote his “Democracy 
in Americe.” We happened to browse 
through the final chapters one evening rê- 
cently, and came across a passage of such 
startling foresight and immediate applica- 
tion that we pass it along to readers who 
share a concern for the drift of events in 
this Republic. 

During his visit to the United States in the 
1830's, Tocqueville several times remarked 
upon his apprehension that “a democratic 
state of society, similar to that of the Amer- 
icans, might offer singular facilities for the 
establishment of despotism.” The subject 
absorbed him. On his return to France, he 
reflected upon the prospect over a period of 
5 years, and found his fears undiminished. 

What sort of despotism might befall the 
United States? Writing in 1840, Tocqueville 
first looked back at the despotism of the 
Roman emperors: They an im- 
mense and unchecked power, which they 
frequently abused to deprive their subjects 
of property or of life; yet even so, this power 
- was limited, and for the most part, the de- 
tails of social life and private occupations 
were left alone, 

With that much introduction (and keep- 
` Ing in mind the prodigious growth of our 
Federal Government in the past quarter cen- 
tury), let Tocqueville speak for himself: 

“It would seem that if despotism were to 
be established among the democratic na- 
tions of our days, it might assume a differ- 
ent character; It would be more extensive 
and more mild; it would degrade men with- 
out tormonting them * +, 

“I think * * * that the species of oppres- 
sion by which democratic nations are men- 
anced is unlike anything that ever before 
existed in the world; our contemporaries 
will find no prototype of it in their 
memories, I seek in vain for an expression 
that will accurately convey the whole of the 
idea I have formed for it; the old words 
“despotism” and “tyranny” are inappropri- 
ate; the thing itself is new, and since I can- 
not name, I must attempt to define it. 

“I seek to trace the novel feature under 
which despotism may appear in the world. 
The first thing that strikes the observation 
is an innumerable multitude of men, all 
equal and alike, incessantly endeavoring to 
procure the petty and paltry pleasures with 
which they glut their lives. * * * 

“Above this race of men stands an im- 
mense and tutelary power, which takes upon 
itself alone to secure their gratifications and 
to watch over their fate. The power is abso- 
lute, minute, regular, provident and mild. 
It would be like the authority of a parent 
if, like that authority, its object was to pre- 
pare men for manhood; but it seeks, on the 
contrary, to keep them in perpetual child- 
hood: It is well content that the people 
should rejoice, provided they think of noth- 
ing but rejoicing. 
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“For their happiness such a government 
willingly labors, but it chooses to be the sole 
agent and the only arbiter of that happiness; 
it provides for their security, foresees and 
supplies their necessities, facilitates their 
pleasures, manages their principal concerns, 
directs their industry, regulates the decent 
of property, and subdivides their inherit- 
ances: What remains, but to spare them all 
of the care of thinking and all the trouble 
of living? 

“Thus it every day renders the exercise of 
the free agency of man less useful and less 
frequent; it circumscribes the will within 
& narrower range and gradually robs a man 
of all the uses of himself. The principle of 
equality has prepared men for these things; 
it has predisposed men to endure them and 
often to look on them as benefits, 

“After having thus successively taken 
each member of the community in its pow- 
erful grasp and fashioned him at will, the 
supreme power then extends its arm over 
the whole community. It covers the sur- 
face of society with a network of small com- 
plicated rules, minute and uniform, through 
which the most original minds and the most 
energetic characters cannot penetrate, to 
rise above the crowd. The will of man is not 
shattered, but softened, bent, and guided; 
men are seldom forced by it to act, but they 
are constantly restrained from acting. Such 
a power does not destroy, but it prevents 
existence; it does not tyrannize, but it com- 
presses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupe- 
fies a people, till each nation is reduced to 
nothing better than a flock of timid and 
industrious animals, of which the govern- 
ment is the shepherd.” 

We had not planned to write anything 
more just now on the medicare bill, or on 
the President's plan for a tighter network of 
small complicated rules to govern farm pro- 
duction, or on urban renewal, and planned 
recreation, and other aspects of the welfare 
state. For today, we will stand on Tocque- 
ville. He said it all, and said it superbly, 
122 years ago. 


Railroads: Why Not Try Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
railroads of this country scem to have 
a tremendous following among people in 
all walks of life who claim to be railroad 


enthusiasts and who say they prefer 


rail travel to all other types of trans- 
portation, if the rail service is good. 
Unfortunately, I guess too many of 
them, when about to travel decide the 
service is not good enough, because we 
all know what has happened to railroad 
passenger traffic volume. 

About a year £go, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIOWAL RECORD a letter from a friend 
and constituent who recounted the diffi- 
culties of getting railroad sleeping ac- 
commodations, only to discover, after 
finally succeeding in getting a reserva- 
tion, that the Pullman car was prac- 
tically empty for the entire trip. I was 
amazed at how many people commented 
on this story after reading it in the 
Recorp, or in news articles based on the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD insertion, and 
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often they said they had experienced 
similar, or even more infuriating, inci- 
dents in trying to patronize the railroads. 

I remembered this yesterday when I 
saw an article in the Washington Post 
by Staff Reporter John P. MacKenzie 
entitled “Doubters of Magic in Mergers 
Suggest: Why Not Try Service?” in 
which the writer discusses the inade- 
quacy of research by the railroad indus- 
try in methods to promote increased 
freight business. 

In view of the widespread public inter- 
est in the railroad industry, and the de- 
sire of so many Americans to see this 
industry once again a healthy and 
dynamic competitor for the Nation's 
transportation business, I submit Mr, 
Mackenzie's Washington Post article 
for inclusion in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Nexp or RESEARCH Srarssenp—Dovsrers OF 

Macic IN Mexcens Succest: Wuy Not Try 

SEnvice? 


(By John P. Mackenzie, staff reporter) 


Even as large railroads rush to consolidate 
and become larger, some second thoughts are 
being advanced whether mergers are the sim- 
ple, one-shot cure for an ailing industry. 

The current merger trend, which involves 
half the Nation's trackage and two-thirds of 
Its railroad assets, has tremendous appeal for 
many rallroad leaders. 

Says James M. Symes, chairman of the 
board of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

“If someone asked me what I consider the 
most important single thing the railronds can 
do to get the industry back to its healthy 
and vigorous status of 30 years ago and ready 
to take a progressive place in the transporta- 
tion of tomorrow * * * E would answer in 
one word—mergers.” 

The rallroads are not abandoning their 
complaints about Federal “regulatory road- 
blocks” and competition by unregulated 
barges and trucks, but these themes haye 
been hammered out for decades. The excit- 
ing idea today is merger. 


A COMMON THEME 


The Pennsylvania wants to merge with the 
New York Central into the largest corpora- 
tion in U.S. history. The Norfolk & Western 
wants to absorb the Nickel Plate and lease 
the Wabash. The Atlantic Coast Line wants 
to merge with the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road. The Great Northern wants to merge 
with the Northern Pacific and the Burlington 
into the longest railroad in the country. 

Through all the merger applications now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
runs & common theme: the merged railroad 
will save millions of dollars in costs by pool- 
ing resources and avoiding duplication. 
Cost cutting, say the applicants, is essential 
to survival. 

It is the emphasis on cost cutting that 
bothers some observers who, unlike the 
truckers, the barge operators and labor un- 
ions, have no specific antimerger ax to grind. 
Among the questioners is Martin Wohl, 
transportation consultant to J. Herbert 
Holloman, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology. 

Wohl, former MIT professor of transpor- 
tation engineering, is part of a research team 
that is seeking new, scientific ways to help 
American industry grow. He is, if anything, 
an opponent of too much Government in 
business. His task is to help improve the 
policymaking process in Government and 
help transportation inform Itself for better 
reasoned policy decisions of its own. 

To Wohl, much of the current talk about 
“sick” railroads. is itself a symptom of a 
troubled industry. More deeply underly- 
ing the trouble. however, is the fact that in 
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his opinion railroading is technologically 
obsolescent. 

This means more than dilapidated rolling 
stock, bumpy roadbeds and late train ar- 
rivals. To Wohl, it means an industry that 
fails to account for social and technological 
change, won't change as the world changes 
and sees only dimly where it can improve. 

Cost is only one factor in the decision by 
a shipper either to use rallroads or to avoid 
them, Wohl notes. Another factor is service 
and still another is reliability. 

COST EDGE OVER TRUCKS 


In the fierce competition with trucks, says 
Wohl, railroads already have a big cost edge. 
So why not concentrate on improving sery- 
ice? ‘The railroads could improve service 
and maintain much of their built-in com- 
petitive cost advantage, Wohl insists, 

He takes no position on merger proposals. 
But he asks whéther a merger like the Penn- 
Central one will help the railroad industry 
if its cost cutting, without swifter and more 
reliable service, fails to win back the traffic 
the two roads are now losing. 

What effects would a stepped-up program 
of service haye on competition? What if 
more retailers knew they could rely on 
prompt rail delivery of their wares and could 
plan accordingly? Wohl says nobody knows, 
or nobody knows much—which is precisely 
his point: more research is needed. 

“Basic research and development put each 
of the present modes of transportation into 
business,” Wohl says, “and it was ignoring 
research and development that put buggy 
and stagecoach manufacturers out of busi- 
ness.“ 

Wohl is talking about long-range research, 
not the hardware of repairing wornout box- 
cars, but the software of new concepts of 
moving traffic, of adapting to the specialized 
needs of shippers and their markets. 

Can railroads operate more reliably by run- 
ning more trains with fewer cars? Would 
such a sacrifice in economy bring in more 
profitable traffic? Can more be done to 
integrate rail freight with other forms of 
transportation, such as the train-to-truck 
piggyback method? 

Why not explore the chances for inte- 
grated rall-airplane transport, with vehicles 
capable of traveling along rails and switch- 
ing to airborne operations? What is so wild 
about that idea? Is any form of trans- 
portation sacred? ` 

These are some of the possibilities Wohl 
thinks the rallroada should investigate with 
fewer inhibitions, The face of trans 
tion will certainly change drastically in fu- 
ture decades, Wohl warns, “because you 
must not forget what happened to the 
buggy.” 

But can the rallroads, many of them losing 
money and low on credit, afford such far-out 
expenses? Some financiers think not. Wohl 
replies, “Nonsense.” 

The railroads are spending half a billion 
dollars on hardware each year, says Wohl, 
but only about $15 million of ‘it goes to re- 
search and development, or R, & D. “That 
is less than the railroads spend on stationery, 
and you can look it up,” he adds. 

Wohl is not alone in his views. A number 
of railroad presidents have taken up the same 
cry, and many of them say they want to in- 
vest more heavily in research and develop- 
ment. One of the best known projects 18 soe 
$1.5 million study of systemwide rail 
tions at the Battelle Memorial Institute in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GOOD—SBUT NOT ENOUGH 
The institute, a private, nonprofit indus- 
+ trial research foundation, has been hired to 
construct in a computer a model railroad. 
The mathematical model records the total 
effects upon s railroad system of the isolated 
decisions which are made along hundreds of 
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miles of track—how, for instance, the freight 
yard of one city is affected by the addition 
of another section of train elsewhere. 

The project is the cooperative effort of six 
railroads, the Central, Southern, Norfolk & 
Western, Canadian National, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the St. Louis-San Francisco. Wohl 
applauds this project but compiains, It's not 
enough.“ 

The Southern Railway cashed in on its re- 
search and development program last week 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved Southern’s proposal for drastic re- 
ductions in grain-hauling rates. The ICC 
rate division went out of its way to praise 
Southern's initiative in developing radically 
new, more economical “Big John” aluminum 
hopper cars. 

Wohl's call for more research is a modest 
one. Research needn't be a set of com- 
puters grinding out miles of taped questions 
and answers, although computers offer a new 
tool for transportation. Wohl says research 
may be a guy thinking if he's thinking 
broadly enough. 

Research and development, which he notes 
is not his patented product, is being bought 
by some railroads. If other railroads don't 
buy the product, modesty may be one reason. 
He promises no sure results, only better 
guesses for the future, 

Wohl is selling a radically different ap- 
proach, an experimental attitude. Perhaps 
research on how to market ideas is in order. 


Byron Gentry, National Commander, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Byron Gentry, an able 
defense counsel on the west coast, and 
the present national commander of the 
Veterans of the Foreign Wars of the 
United States is a man of many abili- 
ties, among which is the writing of 
poetry. 

As an ex-Infantry officer of World 
War II, I shall always have an undying 
admiration for “GI Joe,” or the “dog- 
face” as they call those who serve in the 
Infantry. Commander Gentry has writ- 
ten a poem of these men, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include this work: 

GI Jox 
(By Byron Gentry) 
Born to independent freedom 

Of his thinking and his ways; 
With no military training 

In his school or working days, 
He was thrust on moment's notice 

Into war he didn’t make 
Bitched and joked at situations 

Regulations made him take. 


What was “honorable profession, 
And the art of bearing arms,” 
To the Germans and the British, 
Was to him ideal for farms. 
SNAFAU was the term he gave it, 
But he took it just the same. 
Insubordinate by nature, 
He remained the way he came. 
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Thus they called him General Issue, 
Just plain GI Joe for short, 
As he shrugged at regulations 
And made discipline a sport; 
Voiced his caustic observations 
Without caring who might hear; 
Viewed both officers and non-coms 
As a parson looks at beer. 


Sergeants moved him to coin phrases 
Which defy. a writer’s use; 
While lieutenants were the object 
Of his penchant for abuse. 
Added to his native talents 
And the courage of his race, 
Stubborn pride made him a soldier 
Whom the Germans feared to face. 


When the dawn barrage exploded 
Its terrific missile shower, 
Every GI cursed the “bastards 
Who dared wake him at this hour.” 
When he learned his lines were severed, 
And his radios were jammed, 
He accepted isolation 
With the comment, “I'll be damned.” 


At a far advanced command post, 
Facing winter quartered Huns— 
Where Intelligence reported 
Just two horse-drawn heavy guns, 
A GI observed with wisdom 
From his country Uncle Seth, 
“Christ, the Germans must be working 
Those two horses half to death!" 


Where a small group manned machineguns 
In the midst of German tanks— 
Mowed down wave on wave of Germans 
From their endless charging ranks, 
“Take a breather,” called a German 
In good English, Weill be back.” 
“Not unless you watch that traffic.” 
Was a GI's answering crack. 


Thus the “brat” who broke your window, 
And the “kid” who dunked your cat; 
Stuffed your paper down the drainpipe; 
Or threw snowballs at your hat, 
Called upon his love of mischief 
When his life was on the block— 
Shrugged at hardship and disaster; 
Laughed at battle's fearful shock. 


Every ounce of him a soldier; 
Every inch of him a man— 
When he fought your battles for you; 
Ate with fingers from a can. 
And the courage of his laughter 
Dulled the panic of his fear 
When it came his turn for dying, 
He stepped up without a tear. 


Central America Asks Abrogation of 
Canal Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months there has been much discussion 
of a second canal across the American 
isthmus. For such an undertaking, there 
have been various sites proposed, extend- 
ing from Tehuantepec to Colombia. Of 
these locations, the Nicaragua site has 
always been the historic rival of Panama. 

With that possibility in mind, the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, in the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty of August 5, 1914, pro- 
claimed June 24, 1916, granted in per- 
petuity exclusive proprietary rights to 
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the United States for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of an inter- 
oceanic canal by way of the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua. In ratifying 
that treaty, the Senate of the United 
States provided for safeguarding the 
rights of Costa Rica, Salvador, and Hon- 
duras. The text of the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty and its amendments can be found 
in the 1931 report of the U.S. Army 
Interoceanic Canal Board (H. Doc. 139, 
72d Cong.) page 242. 

Despite the construction of the Pan- 

ama Canal the people of Central America 
have never forgotten the idea of a second 
canal at Nicaragua and, in the interven- 
ing years, have periodically advocated it. 
This is merely one more facet in the 
overall canal question, which requires an 
independent investigation under con- 
gressional authorization, 
- The latest development is a movement 
among Central American countries, no 
doubt following the example of Panama, 
to demand abrogation of the 1914 Nica- 
ragua Canal treaty. The official source 
of this movement is revealed in the fol- 
lowing news story: 

[From the Panama American (Panama, Re- 
public of Panama), Dec. 31, 1962] 
CENTRAL AMenica ASKS ABROGATION OF 
CANAL TREATY 
Mawacua, December 31.—The presidents 
of Central American States will urge Presi- 
dent Kennedy to abrogate a treaty giving 
the United States the right to bulld an inter- 
oceanic canal in Central America, a high 

Nicaraguan official said yesterday. 

The official said the request will be made 
at the January Central American presidents 
meeting in San Salvador, El Salvador. Ken- 
nedy has promised to address the meeting. 

The treaty in question is the Bryan- 
Chamorro pact signed by the United States 
and Nicaragua in 1916. For $3 million, Nica- 
ragua ceded the United States the perpetual 
right to construct a canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, using the 
streambed of the San Juan River. 

Both El Salvador and Costa Rica have 
been unsuccessful in getting the treaty an- 
nulled in international courts. El Salvador 
alleges that the treaty violates territorial 
boundaries, and Costa Rica charges the pact 
fails to secognize Costa Rican access rights 
to the San Juan headwaters. 

Honduras also opposed the treating sign- 
ing. 

‘There has been speculation that the Cen- 
tral American Confederation (Organization 
of Central American States) might eventu- 
ally seek to build its own canal. 


Irrigation in the Ozarks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
members of the Southwest Missouri— 
Seventh Congressional District—Farm 
Advisory Council, Mr. Gene Poirot, has 
made remarkable strides in the applica- 
tion of irrigation to farm problems in the 
Missouri Ozarks. Members of my farm 
advisory council and others who have at- 
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tended our meetings are extremely inter- 
ested in developing a program for mak- 
ing water for irrigation at low cost 
readily available in adequate quantity 
during the dry spell as a means of 
strengthening the agricultural economy, 
At a recent inspection tour of his irriga- 
tion system, Mr. Poirot elaborated in 
great detail on this subject. 

Under permission’ to extend my re- 
marks, the following is his challenge to 
those who attended: 

The purpose of this meeting is to discuss 
some thoughts for increasing the production 
of economic goods in this area. Our most 
important natural resources are (1) agricul- 
tural soils, and (2) people. 

The fundamental problems, simply stated, 
is to increase the efficient production of 
profitable products from the soil, and to, 
as far as possible, process such products in 
the rural towns, thus using the labor avail- 
able there. 

The supply of labor is already great 
enough to exceed the local demand, causing 
many of the boys and girls, educated at our 
expense, to leave us at a time when they are 
ready to create wealth by their work, The 
profitable employment of these people at 
home would be most desirable. 

Our most important natural resource from 
which to create new products is agricul- 
tural soil, Such soll may be a hillside of 
half rock and gravel or a rich bottom feld. 
If and when they are put to the proper use 
they will grow profitable products which 
must be hauled, processed and wrapped, 
and transported for the market by labor 
available at home. 

We have already Increased the capacity of 
our solls to produce by an average of more 
than 300 percent in the last 30 years. Many 
farmers have increased their individual ca- 
pacities by 600 or 700 percent. What are 
the limiting factors that now prevent farm- 
ers from reaching much higher levels in our 
southwest Missouri area? 

Some of the limiting factors are: 

1. Water for irrigation at low cost, readily 
available in adequate quantity during a dry 
spell. 

2. More suitable crops or products, of 
higher values, which can be best produced 
under our conditions of soil, climate, and 
markets. 

There are agencies already available to 
help us meet the problems posed by the 
limiting factors. The effort of farmers and 
businessmen can lead to a coordinated pro- 
gram by these agencies for this area. The 
effort can be stimulated by calling atten- 
tion to the good final results through the 
columns of rural and urban newspapers. 
The final financial result is as important to 
the people in town as it is to the farmer. 

In certain watersheds, irrigation water can 
be provided by the Federal Soll and Water 
Conservation Service. The necessary finan- 
cial aid to Individual farmers or groups of 
farmers can be provided by the Federal Farm 
and Home Administration, local banks, and 
other local credit sources. a 

“The first necessary step,” according to 
Gene Polrot, “is to vote in the soll and wa- 
ter conservation districts for Lawrence and 
Jasper Counties. All surrounding counties 
have already voted in these districts. Only 
when this is done can the Federal Soll and 
Water Conservation Service go to work in 
surveying and outlining the project for any 
watershed. Through this service, if we want 
it and will ask for it we can have much 
cheaper Irrigation water than any now avall- 
able to farmers in the West from Government 
high dams and lakes now supplying It to 
them. We will necd far less of it to grow 
as much or more than they are growing.” 

The limiting factor of “More suitable crops 
or products of higher value” is a task of 
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research which can be undertaken by the 
college of agriculture at the new research 
center at Mount Vernon, Mo. 

“We have lost the tomato industry in the 
Ozarks while at the same time the demand 
for tomatoes has increased. Research in 
other places has developed tomatoes which 
can be grown in greater amounts per acre 
and of more desirable quality than those we 
were growing here. We have lost the straw- 
berry industry to other States to the extent 
that while we are harvesting our crop, straw- 
berries of better quality produced in Cali- 
fornia, 2,000 miles away, are being sold in 
our local stores. We are losing much of our 
dairy industry and in the end will lose the 
industries which process the milk we should 
be producing. Our potential to produce 
high-grade vegetables and fruits for freezing 
and canning here at home, crops for special 
oils and industrial raw materials, drugs and 
medical plants, grains and alfalfa meal for 
feeding larger numbers of dairy and beef 
cattle, is here if we have the water and the 
necessary research. 

“Research must not be considered as an 
infallible cure-all, Our State's greatest sin- 
gle resource of wealth is agriculture. Most 
taxes are being paid by those who provide 
materials and services to agriculture and who 
haul and process farm products. The 
amount of money, however, appropriated for 
research to expand this , wealth-creating 
machine of agriculture is shamefully low and 
for that reason does not bring the results 
enjoyed by other States. The farmer's part 
of the actual money value resulting from the 
findings of research is estimated at less than 
one-seventh of the total return. The human 
nutrition value to all of us is the difference 
between our living better than any other 
people in the world at less cost, or living in 
fear of starvation. Money for agricultural 
research should always be in substantial 
amounts and with it should go demands for 
results of economic value. 

“This is an outline of the thinking done 
by farmers and businessmen who have been 
in contact with the college of agriculture, 
the Soll Conservation Service, and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration representatives, 
various county agents, our Congresman, 
State senators and representatives. All of 
these agencies and people are ready to give 
the goneral idea their support and to work 
out more of the details as the project takes 
form. Cin we count on your help for your 
town and farming community?” 


Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mrs, ST, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Clare Boothe Luce 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
February 2. 

Mrs. Luce has given some study, and 
her original thinking, to the present sit- 
uation in Europe—General de Gaulle's 
stand on Britain's entry into the Com- 
mon Market. 

Apparently, apart from Mrs. Luce, and 
a few others not very high in the coun- 
cils of state, the whole situation has 
caught the United States and its policy- 
makers completely by surprise and fict- 
footed. 

Most of what has happened could have 
been foreseen, but obviously not by those 
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happy souls who felt that the handling 
of the Cuban situation was a triumph for 
our diplomatic policy and technique. 

General de Gaulle is too old a hand 
and too great a patriot to hand over his 
country’s, and Europe's, future to such 
slap-happy treatment. 

Pornt or Virw—De GAULLE UPHELD ON 

NUCLEAR STAND 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 2—The President 
was asked in his last press conference what 
he thought of the theory put forward in 
Europe that the outcome of the Cuban 
crisis was linked in General de Gaulle's mind 
with his determination to have his own 
- nuclear deterrent force, because Cuba 

showed that the United States would not 
defend Europe. 

The President replied that this charge had 
indeed been directly made, and he indicated 
that some Euro had deduced from the 
fact that the naval blockade had ended with 
Moscow in unchallenged control of Cuba 
that, “since the Soviet developed their own 
nuclear capacity there is a balance between 
the United States and the USSR, and 
neither would use it, and therefore Europe 
cannot rely on the United States.” This he 
called “peculiar logic.” 

But after Cuba not only some, in some 
parts of Europe, but also many in many 
parts of America, and in Latin America, no 
longer believe in the United States commit- 
ment to defend other countries from com- 
munism, if to do so should mean to initiate 
@ nuclear war with Soviet Russia. 

And, the President's remarks notwith- 
standing, there is much recent evidence that 
Mr. Khrushchey himself is now thoroughly 
convinced that once the 400,000 American 
troops in Germany are withdrawn, America's 
nuclear commitment will then extend no 
farther than its own coast line, 


KHRUSHCHEV ASSUMES ROLE 


If memory serves, after the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs invasion, Mr, Kennedy repeately 
warned Mr. Khrushchev that communism in 
this hemisphere was “not negotiable.” Mr. 
Khrushchey, strongly suspecting that this 
warning was merely for United States do- 
mestic political consumption, bolding seized 
the opportunity to put it to the acid test: 
Fully aware that he would be detected in 
the end, he sneaked nuclear weapons into 
Cuba, and zeroed them in on the White 
House. 

When the President found this out—quite 
a long while after Cuban intelligence sources 
had told him it was happening—his reaction 
was immediate. He called out the Navy, 
which called Mr. Khrushehev's brilliantly 
and carefully calculated bluif. 

This was probably precisely what Mr. 
Thrushehev intended. Mr. Khrushchev had 
long been In the position of having to lose 
hig face in order to save it. He wanted to 
lose his ugly nuclear mug! - the face of the 
nuclear aggressor. He was anxious to show 
the world that he was not the man to start 
a nuclear war against anybody over a third 
country, and he certainly wanted to have it 
made plain that Mr. Kennedy wasn't the 
man either. A solid basis for negotiations of 
all kinds (and popular fronts of all kinds) 
could be bult on the foundations of a 
USA.-USSR, nucicar peace pact. 

One can only imagine Mr. Khrushchey's 
satisfaction when his theory vis-a-vis the 
U.S.A, military position was proven correct. 
But he could hardly have been prepared for 
the next surprise. No sooner had he agreed 
to remove all the nuclear hardware U.S. alr 
surveillance had spotted, then Mr, Kennedy 
at once referred to him as a great statesman 
and, to show that there needn't be any hard 
feelings over the little episode, gave him 
Cuba. 
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KHRUSHCHEV REPEATS THREAT 

Mr. Khrushchev did not naturally bother 
to return the President’s compliment. He 
realized, of course, that it had been made to 
gentle him. (Mr. Khrushchev is as easy to 
gentle as a king cobra.) A few weeks later 
at the East Berlin World Communist Con- 
gress Mr. Khrushchev was bragging to the 
world that his missile play in Cuba had 
achieved its real objective—to scare Mr. Ken- 
nedy into giving up Cuba. After accepting 
the thunderous applause of the 2,500 Com- 
munist Party delegates present from 70 na- 
tions, Mr. Khrushchev vowed all over again 
to bury us, this time with his 100-megaton 
bombs, but only if we were ever so rash as 
to initiate a nuclear attack on him. 

Ever since Cuba, Mr. Khrushchey has 
worked hard on his new image. Each pass- 
ing day he sounds more and more Uke 
John Foster Dulles: He will never launch 
missiles at the United States of America (or 
Europe), but he will—if attacked—produce 
“massive retaliation.” * 

The fact is that Mr. Khrushchev had long 
ago opted for nuclear peace with the United 
States. Since Cuba, he knows that the 
United States has also opted for nuclear 
peace with Sovict Russia. There is today an 
undeclared nuclear peace pact between the 
USSR. and the United States for the simple 
reason that the initiation of nuclear war is 
not to the best interests of either. 

The US. press, following the Presi- 
dent's lead, is currently taking a benign 
view of Mr. Khrushchev’s new nuclear 
posture. (Besides, it feels so good since 
he stopped poking his Cuban missiles into 
our solar plexis.) The vials of their wrath 
have been saved up for Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, who has had the gall to say, since 
Cuba, that he thinks France would now cer- 
tainly be more safe under its own nuclear 
umbrella than under America’s. 


DE GAULLE BACKED UNITED STATES 


Because of this, General de Gaulle’s 
image“ is being rapidly worked over, with 
the enthusiastic help of the American left, 
to resemble a half-mad Napoleon, or an 
Abominable No-man. It js even being sug- 
gested that Gencral de Gaulle wishes France 
to become a nuclear power In order to make 
a deal over Germany with Russia. This is 
to suggest that France desires to have Russia 
on her own borders, instead of Germany's, 
which is, of course, preposterous. If either 
France or Germany falls to the Reds, all 
Europe falls with them, and every European 
knows It. 

It is interesting to inquire what General 
de Gaulle was doing the first tense hours 
of the United States naval blockade, while 
Soviet missiles were being leveled by Rus- 
sian troops on American cities. Was he 
threatening to pull out of the “grand al- 
liance™ if the United States invaded. Cuba? 
Was he begging us to throw the whole busi- 
ness into the UN.? Was he reminding us 
that the French feel that the United States 
let France down in Indochina, Algeria, and 


Suez, so France couldn't be expected to sym- 


pathize with our troubles about Cuba? 
Was he advising President Kennedy to make 
a deal with Khrushchev about Cuba fast, be- 
cause if the United States invaded Cuba 
Khrushchev might retallate by striking at 
9 15 Berlin and thus trigger world war 

7 

He was not. The general was offering to 
fight by the side of the United States if 
we felt our vital Interests required us to 
kick Castro and Khrushchev both out of 
Cuba, And by this very fact he was pledg- 
ing France to take all the nuclear risks we 
felt we might be incurring. 

The President, in his recent press confer- 
ence, acknowledged that General de Gaulle 
“responded when we were in difficulty in 
Cuba.” “But,” he added, with some extra- 


ordinarily peculiar logic of his own, “I 
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would hope that our confidence in him would 
be matched by his confidence in us.” 


FRANCE GAINS STRENGTH 


This whole sentence must have been a 
typographical error. 

The President had just admitted a perlod 
back, that when we were in difficulties Pres- 
ident de Gaulle had shown the ultimate in 
confidence by his willingness to risk nuclear 
war (if risk there was) by the side of 
America. 

What the President really meant to say, of 
course, was that whereas President de Gaulle 
had shown confidence in us at the time of 
the naval blockade, the final United States 
political capitulation to Khrushchev and 
Castro had diminished that confidence, and 
that the President hoped that somehow it 
could be restored. 

The hope is an idle one, The fault is by 
no means entirely the President's. France 
has grown economically strong enough to 
stand on her own legs. It would follow 
naturally, in any case, that she should de- 
sire sooner or later to stand on her own legs 
militarily. The significance of the two Ken- 
nedy backdowns over Cuba is that what was 
a desire now seems—or at least to General de 
Gaulle—to be an urgent necessity for 
France's own survival. 

The character of the U.S. nuclear com- 
mitment made in 1946 changed in the fifties 
when Russia became itself a nuclear power. 
Today, as in 1946, that commitment is to 
launch a nuclear attack on Soviet Russia 
if she moves against Germany. But in 1963 
the same commitment means a willingness 
to destroy the United States for the sake of 
Europe. When the matter is put in this 
blunt fashion, how many Americans are 
for it? 

Khrushchev took the full measure of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and US. public opinion in 
the Cuban crisis. So did Charles de Gaulle. 
His conclusion: If the war chips should ever 
go down in Europe, the United States will 
not Initiate nuclear war on Russia until Rus- 
sia wages nuclear war on America—and vice 
versa. The effect of this undeclared nuclear 
pact is to subtract both United States and 
USSR. nuclear forces from the European 
military equation. 

BORROWS KENNEDY BOOK 


Europe is today, without its own nuclear 
force, a “limited war” area. Consequently 
the outcome of any conflict would 
then be decided by Russia's 125 divisions 
and NATO's 23—or a negotiation. Militarily 
Europe is Germany and France. Their 
choice today is as plain as the nose on 
General de Gaulle's face. It is to get their 
own nuclear umbrella. or to trust the United 
States, if they are attacked by Russian con- 
ventional wenpons, to launch her missiles 
at Russia, knowing that she would get 
Russia's 100-ton megaton bombs right back. 

General de Gaulle has made the only choice 
a patriotic Frenchman could possibly make. 
Like the rational Frenchman he Is, he 
chooses to build up his own nuclear estab- 
lishment, He knows that the day US. 
troops are pulled out of Germany, France 
will be unable to defend itself without its 
own nuclear force, 

In his youth, President Kennedy wrote a 
book called “While England Slept.” It de- 
scribed how England, in 1939, was caught 
militarily napping by the Germans, and its 
very sound thesis was that no nation can 
afford to wait until it is attacked to prepare 
its own defenses, and that above all, it can- 
not rely on the military or economic 
strength—even of its allies—to save it from 
destruction. 

Charles de Gaulle has paid the author of 
“While England Slept’ the compliment of 
taking his advice. He does not intend to be 
caught napping, if at some future date the 
United States, in order to prevent a world 
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holocaust (and its own destruction) yanks 
its nuclear umbrella away from Europe. 

It is hard to see what is "Napoleonic" about 
a Frenchman's desire to protect France, or 
why the desire to remove France from the 
category of a limited war area should be con- 
sidered a folie de grandeur. What is much 
more a folie de grandeur is the desire of the 
United States to keep Europe a U.S. nuclear 
colonial area and to keep Great Britain, 
France, and Germany forever in the US. 
nuclear nursery. 


Washington Announces Flag Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a joint 
United States-Panama communique is- 
sued on January 10, 1963, by the Depart- 
ment of State sunimarizes the results of 
6 months’ discussions between Gov. Rob- 
ert J. Fleming, Jr., of the Canal Zone, 
and Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, rep- 
resenting the United States, and repre- 
sentatives of Panama. 

While the items listed in this release 
are characterized by certain officials of 
our Government as only minor conces- 
sions to Panamanian aspirations of no 
consequence, realistic Panamanians and 
Americans on the isthmus are not misled 
by such talk. 

It is deplorable that the press of our 
country has virtually ignored this issue. 
In contrast, the press of the isthmus has 
featured it in banner headlines. 

The following news story from the Star 
& Herald, of Panama, Republic of Pan- 
ama, the well-known Latin-American 
newspaper established in 1849, quotes 
the indicated joint communique: 
WASHINGTON ANNOUNCES FLAG AGREEMENT— 

CONSULS’ ExequaTors, Stamps Atso Cov- 

ERED 

(By Endre Marton) 

WasHIncTon, January 10 — The United 
States and Panama announced today that 
agreement has been reached on the display 
of the flag of Panama and on the functioning 
of foreign consuls in the Canal Zone. 

A joint communique issued by the State 
Department summarized the results of 6 
months of discussions in Panama. The talks 
started last summer after President Roberto 
F. Chiarl's visit with President John F. Ken- 
nedy “to discuss points of dissatisfaction,” 
the State Department said. 

Gov. Robert J. Fleming and Ambassador 
Joseph S. Farland, the U.S. envoy to Panama, 
met regularly every second week with Pan- 
amanian representatives, State Department 
officials sald and added that the joint com- 
munique represents the results of the talks. 

The first issue settled, the communique 
said, was an agreement on the use of the 
Panamanian flag which in the future “will 
be flown together with the flag of the United 
States of America on land in the Canal Zone 
where the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica is flown by civilian authorities.” 

The two countries had agreed in September 
1960 that the flag of Panama could be flown 
on one particular site, officials explained, and 
added that this was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the Panamanians. They said that 
the new arrangement will authorize Panama 
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to fly its flag in the Canal Zone in about 
16 to 20 sites. 

Private organizations and persons in the 
zone are free to display flags at will over 
their places of residence or business, the 
communique said, and added that other as- 
pects of the flag question will be discussed 
later. 

The second point of the communique af- 
fects foreign consuls. The two countries 
agreed that “on the basis of exequaturs is- 
sued by the Government of Panama” such 
foreign consuls may function in the Canal 
Zone. The exequatur is a formal document, 
sort of a license to practice Issued by the 
host government to a foreign consul. 

The agreement means that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will not issue such a document in 
the future but the aide memoire attached 
to the joint communique explained that the 
United States would not be agreeable” to 
the opening of a consular office in the zone 
by a government not recognized by the 
United States. 

Also, the alde memoire said, the United 
States preserves the right to “prohibit a con- 
sular officer from acting in the Canal Zone If, 
for example, in the opinion of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, a situation arises in the future 
in which a consular officer accredited by 
Panama is a security risk, or his functioning 
would interfere with the operation, main- 
tenance, or defense of the canal.” 

This means in practice, the aide memoire 
explained, that Panama would notify the 
State Department that it has issued an ex- 
equatur to a foreign consul. Then the State 
Department will inform the Government of 
Panama whether it has no objections to the 
functioning of the foreign consul, but should 
the State Department object then the con- 
sul cannot undertake consular functions in 
the Canal Zone. 

The communique listed the following is- 
sues as still pending: Labor problems re- 
lating to Panamanian citizens who work in 
the Canal Zone; the use of Panamanian 
postage stamps; and Panama’s needs for pier 
facilities in Cristobal. These subjects, the 
communique sald, continue to be under 
study and discussion. 

The communique formally announcing the 
United States-Panama agreement on the dis- 
play of the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone was issued simultaneously at noon yes- 
terday by the Panama Foreign Office and 
the US. State Department. 

There was immediate speculation on what 
effect such an official announcement would 
have on the action pending in the U.S, dis- 
trict court in Ancon which is aimed at re- 
straining the Governor of the Canal Zone 
from displaying the Panamanian flag in the 
zone. 

The speculation ranged from opinions that 
the announcement nullifies the pending 
court action to opinions that in the absence 
of a formal proclamation by the President 
of the United States the official communique 
has little effect on the flag suit. 

The full text of the joint communique is 
as follows: 

“The representatives of the Governments 
of the Republic of Panama and of the United 
States of America, appointed to discuss 
points of dissatisfaction in United States- 
Panamanian relations with regard to the 
Canal Zone have periodically met during the 
past 4 months. Various aspects of pending 
questions have been discussed up to the 

mt, with the following results: 

“1. It has been agreed that the fiag of the 
Republic of Panama will be flown together 
with the flag of the United States of America 
on land in the Canal Zone where the flag of 
the United States of America is flown by 
civilian authorities. Private organizations 
and persons in the zone are free to display 
flags at will over their places of residence 
or business. Other aspects of the flag ques- 
tion will be discussed later. 
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“2. Foreign consuls, on the basis of ex- 
equaturs issued by the Government of Pan- 
ama and, in accordance with procedures 
and understandings which have been agreed 
upon by the Government of Panama and the 
Government of the United States, may func- 
tion in the Canal Zone. Subject of these 
procedures and understandings, the U.S. 
Government will cease issuing documents of 
exequatur. 

3. The representatives of both Govern- 
ments have discussed labor problems relat- 
ing to Panamanian citizens who work in 
the Canal Zone. Special attention has been 
devoted to the subjects of wage scales, equal 
opportunities for Panamanian and United 
States citizens at all levels, and social secu- 
rity beneñts. AN these problems continue to 
be under discussion. 

“4. The representatives of Panama sub- 
mitted for discussion the question of using 
Panamanian postage stamps in the Canal 
Zone postal system. The U.S. Government 
has proposed the use of Panamanian postage 
stamps in the zone in accordance with tech- 
nical arrangements now under consideration 
and in accordance with international postal 
standards. 

“5. In accordance with instructions, the 
representatives have discussed Panama's 
need for pier facilities and have visited the 
present pier facilities in Cristobal. This 
subject continues to be under discuasion. 

“The representatives of the Governments of 
the United States of America and of the 
Republic of Panama will continue their 
present discussions aimed at finding solu- 
tions to other problems which remain un- 
resolved. 

“The discussions are continuing in the 
spirit of the Joint communique Issued by 
the President of Panama and the President 
of the United States of America at the end 
of the visit which the President of Panama 
made to Washington in June of last year. 
From time to time additional joint com- 
muniques outlining the program of the dis- 
cussions will be issued." 

An announcement from the Canal Zone 
Doyle Flag Fund—named after Gerald A. 
Doyle, plaintiff in the Canal Zone flag suit— 
said that $4,800 has been raised already. The 
estimated minimum cost for legal fees and 
expenses is $12,000. 


In Panama City, a group of business or- 
ganizations issued a resolution of support 
to the Panamanian Government for its “just 
claims of our sovereign rights in the Canal 
Zone“ and to the “authorities of the United 
States for ordering the raising of our flag 
in the Canal Zone in recognition of one of 
the rights of Panama which had been ig- 
nored heretofore.” : 

The resolution was approved by the — 
eration of Chambers 85 8 Ree 
Panamanian Association of Business Execu- 
tives, the National Association of Cattlemen, 


and the Association of Real Estate Owners 
of Panama. 


Robert Lekachman on Taxes and Budgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President has laid before this 
House an unprecedented proposal. He 
has explicitly asked the Congress to ac- 
cept the Federal Budget as an instru- 
ment for maintaining an overall balance 
in the economy. To this end he has 
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called for a general cut in taxes in order 
to encourage consumption and invest- 
ment to make full use of our presently 
unemployed resources, 

So important a proposal is certain to 
generate controversy. Already it has 
been subjected to sharp and sustained 
criticism. But the criticism has very 
largely refiected a single perspective. 
These critics argue that a cut in taxes 
must be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in Federal expenditures. 

In dealing with so vital an issue, we 
must be sure that we have considered 
several points of view. One concern sel- 
dom voiced in these halls but frequently 
expressed by reputable economists is that 
the President’s proposed tax cut may 
prove to be too little and too late. Prof. 
Robert Lekachman, of Barnard Col- 
lege, has raised this question. More- 
over, Professor Lekachman urges in- 
creased Federal expenditures for our 
pressing social needs as a stimulant for 
economic growth. 

I believe many Members besides my- 
self will find it helpful to consider such 
arguments in reaching a judgment on 
the President’s proposal. Under unani- 
mous consent I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorn the following article by 
Professor Lekachman which appeared in 
the New Leader for February 4, 1963: 

TAXES AND BUDGETS 
(By Robert Lekachman) 

In combination the state of the Union, 
the budget, the economic, and the tax mes- 
sages make explicit the grand economic de- 
sign for the remainder of President Ken- 
nedy’s term of office. The administration 
has- committed Itself to the proposition that 
unemployment can be reduced to tolerable 
proportions, economic growth can be stimu- 
lated, and budget balance can ultimately 
be attained primarily through the expanded 
private activity which is the expected con- 
sequence of lighter corporate and personal 
taxes. 

The President has openly accepted Walter 
Heller's thesis that the high progression of 
present taxes takes so much money out of 
private hands that expansions are checked 
far short of full employment, either of fac- 
tories or of men and women. The solution 
is implicit in the theory’s premises: Smaller 
and less progressive taxes will diminish the 
danger of repetition of ‘the incomplete 
recoveries from the 1957-58 and the 1950 
recessions, and will terminate the quasi- 
stagnation which these episodes left in their 
wake. 

The details of the President's budget are 
consistent with this economic doctrine. On 
the expenditure side, only military, space, 
and debt service programs receive generous 
provisions. In fact, almost the whole of the 
$4.5 billion increase in the 1964 budget rep- 
resents the sum of an expansion of defense 
programs from $53 billion this fiscal year 
to $55.4 billion in the fiscal year which be- 
gins July 1, 1963, and of space spending from 
this year's $2.4 billion to next year’s $4.2 
Dillion. The budget envisages total ex- 
penditures of $98.8 billion and a deficit of 
$11.9 billion. 

Thus, on paper at least, the President has 
averted the twin political hazards of break- 
ing the 6100 billion barrier and exceeding 
Eisenhower's record peacetime deficit of $12.4 
Dillion in 1959. In order to do so, he has de- 
liberately reduced “the total of administra- 
tive budget expenditures for all other pro- 
grams combined slightly below the 1963 
level.” This decision makes it certain that 
even if such programs as education, youth 
opportunity, medical care and manpower re- 
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training are advocated, the sums to be ap- 
propriated will be small. 

The biggest news Is on the revenue side of 
the budget. In a huge message, the Presi- 
dent has placed before Congress a combina- 
tion of tax reductions and tax reforms which 
are surely the most controversial, as they are 
the most technical, portions of the tax pros- 
pectus. At his January 24 press conference, 
Kennedy indicated a certain flexibility in his 
approach to the reforms and a greater insist- 
ence upon the tax reductions. Some of the 
reforms are designed to alleviate hardships; 
these include a slightly less grudging ap- 
proach to the costs of child care, an im- 
proved income-averaging provision, and a 
little more latitude for small businesses. 

Other reforms are designed to close loop- 
holes. Two of the more noteworthy of these 
efforts subject stock option gains to taxation 
at ordinary income-tax rates and eliminate 
the dividend credit and exemption passed 
during the Eisenhower administration. One 
of the most controversial changes will curtail 
the benefits of itemizing deductions by forc- 
ing the taxpayer to bear the burden of his 
own deductions up to 5 percent of his in- 
come. One omission, however, is conspicu- 
ous. Even though death has removed Sena- 
tor Robert Kerr and Speaker Sam Rayburn 
from the legislative scene and the Vice Presi- 
dency has diminished LYNDON JoHNSON’s po- 
litical effectiveness, the President is still not 
prepared to do anything about the grand- 
daddy of all tax loopholes, the mineral deple- 
tion allowance. 

Although Congress may well spend most of 
its time on these reforms, the heart of the 
administration program is general tax reduc- 
tion. Over the next 3 years the President is 
osking a global reduction of taxes of $13.6 
billion. If all the tax reforms which he ad- 
vocates are somehow miraculously enacted, 
the Treasury will gain an offsetting $3.4 bil- 
lion and the net tax reduction will be re- 
duced to $10.22 billion. Corporations will 
pay 47 instead of 52 percent of their profits 
in corporate income tax, after the three- 
stage reduction is completed.’ And at the 
end of their 3 years of tax reduction, indi- 
viduals will have traded the present 20- to 91- 
percent rate structure for a 14- to 65-percent 
structure. 

The combination of reforms and rate re- 
ductions makes an estimate of the distribu- 
tion of the benefits difficult. The Treasury's 
examples of impact upon families of four 
suggest that, within the $5,000-$20,000 range 
at least; those who receive the smaller in- 
comes will enjoy the largest percentage sav- 
ings, The family whose adjusted gross in- 
come is $5,000 will pay 18.3 percent less 
taxes, but the $20,000 family will gain only 
13.4 percent of its present taxes. Alert as 
always to its constituents’ Interests, the Wall 
Street Journal estimates 9 percent savings 
for those whose incomes exceed $50,000. 

In themselves, tax cuts and tax reforms are 
excellent policies. In 1963, however, they 
must meet the test of adequate response to 
what the Council of Economic Advisers calls 
“5 years of persisting slack in the economy.“ 
The stigmata of that “slack” include average 
unemployment during these 5 years of 6 
percent, a rise between 1948 and 1957 of the 
average duration of unemployment from 10.3 
to 143 weeks, and a cumulative loss of 
economic output between 1958 and 1962 in 
excess of 6170 billion. Today, at the conclu- 
sion of the second year of recovery from the 
1960 recession, the gap between actual and 
potential production is $30 to $40 billion. 

Will tax reduction solve the problem? Will 
consumers spend 92 to 94 per cent of their 
additional income on goods and services, as 
they have in the past? Will businessmen 
dramatically expand their purchases of tools, 
machinery and inventories because lower cor- 
porate taxes leave them a larger share of 
the profits which they earn, and enlarged 
consumer outlays places pressure on existing 
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facilities? Will unemployment obediently 
respond by approaching the still depressingly 
high interim target of 4 percent? 

Such consequences are not impossible, but 
neither are they highly probable. For one 
thing, the current economic expansion is 
fairly long already. Even as the Council 
of Economic Advisers forecasts moderate ex- 
pansion during 1963, it notes that such a 
recovery will stretch over 34 months—the 
second longest expansion in the -postwar 
period. But if the Council is more nearly 
accurate in its bullish forecast this year than 
it was last year, the employment outlook is 
still extremely grim. 

Additions to the labor force ‘have begun 
to show the effects of the postwar surge in 
birthrates. Babies born in 1945 are youths 
seeking jobs in 1963. The Council estimates 
an expansion of the labor force in 1963 by 
1.2 million persons, double the 1962 incre- 
ment. If unemployment in the smaller labor 
force of 1962 ls to be reduced from the cur- 
rent 5.6 percent to 4 percent, another 1.1 
million jobs must be provided. If business 
improves, as many as 800,000 persons will be 
drawn back to the labor market or drawn 
into it, from homes, schools and retirement, 
And this total of 3.1 million new jobs docs 
not even take into account the needs of 
workers forced out of their present jobs by 
technological improvement, factory reorgani- 
zation and computing devices. 

In itself the administration's tax program 
certainly promises relatively little for 1963. 
On the President's own schedule, effective 
tax relief, starting July 1, 1963, will produce 
benefits of the order of $1.5 billion. Ex- 
penditure increases in the same period will 
amount to another $2.3 billion. Even if a 
multiplier of 3 is applied to these amounts 
to take account of the effects of respending 
of the original increments to income, the 
total increase in gross national product is 
only a bit over $11 billion, or no more than 
a third of the gap between actual and po- 
tential output of last year. New investment 
and net additions to the labor force will con- 
siderably enlarge that gap as the year con- 
tinues. Unless we are extremely fortunate, 
unemployment will be just about as large 
at the end of the current year as it was 
at the end of 1962. g 

Quite possibly the President's analysis of 
the politics of his program explains his 
pledge to curtail nondefense spending and 
to spread tax reduction over 3 years, Poll- 
tics may have something to do with the free- 
enterprise tone of the state of the Union 
message: “A massive increase in Federal 
spending could also create jobs and growth— 
but in today's setting. private consumers, 
employers, and Investors should be given a 
full opportunity first.” Nevertheless, in 
purely economic terms the offers 
too little, begins too late, and spreads itself 
over too long a period. Offered at the end 
of a recession or the beginning of an up- 
turn, the tax reductions might make good 
sense. Near the end of a cyclical upturn, 
though, the best that can be expected is a 
cushioning of the next recession. 

Yet even if the timing and the size of this 
fiscal measure were appropriate to the eco- 
nomic circumstances, a serious question 
needs to be asked about the quality of the 
President's design for economic growth and 
high employment. Keynesian doctrine con- 
ceives the treatment for the disease of de- 
ficient total demand to be the increase of 
business, consumer or government outlays on 
goods and services. In the present protracted 
period of deficient total demand, an intelli- 
gent. administration faces the choice of 
whose demand to stimulate. 

By focusing upon private spending, Presi- 
dent Kennedy declares that an additional 
dollar spent by a consumer or a businessman 
is more important than an additional dollar 
spent by Federal agencies. New machines 
designed to produce more goods Americans 
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must be persuaded to buy assume a greater 
value than ald to underdeveloped countries. 
Tax savings for prosperous Americans be- 
come more significant than improved voca- 
tional education, more adequate programs 
of manpower retraining, general aid to edu- 
cation and more rational programs of urban 
redevelopment. 

Nor is this emphasis upon increased pri- 
vate spending capable at its best of handling 
another structural difficulty: the combined 
impact of technological progress In manu- 
facturing and the continuing shift of em- 
ployment and spending from manufacturing 
to the service trades and professions. The 
rash of newspaper and dock strikes is an 
unsurprising union reaction to what the 
solid citizen is prone to regard as technical 
progress. The reaction will grow stronger 
unless we learn to cope with the human 
fact that every threatened worker is a nat. 
ural luddite. 

The Council of Economic Advisers cor- 
rectly observes that “past periods of expan- 
sion have demonstrated industry's capacity 
for employing and training large numbers 
of persons who were considered unemployable 
in times of slack.” But it is equally cogent 
in its emphasis upon programs which get 
short shrift in the President's appropriations 
plans: youth opportunities, expanded sup- 
port of Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act programs, and rapid integration of 
the adjustment provisions of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. 

It may well be that we can enjoy the frults 
of technological advance only if we act vig- 
“orously on a number of fronts. Retraining 
and vocational education are two of them. 
Probably the most vital is education in gen- 
eral. For one of the obstacles which current 
retraining programs encounter is the in- 
adequate basic education of the workers en- 
rolled in them. If, as now seems likely, 
young Americans need to be prepared to 
change skills several times during their 
working lives, they urgently require the 
command of mathematics, language arts, 
and the operations of their own society which 
the inadequacies of our schools prevent many 
of them from acquiring. In 1961 the Presi- 
dent was correct when he declared that edu- 
cation was our most pressing domestic prob- 
lem. It still is, but every sign points to ad- 
ministration concessions rather than to its 
doing battle in this critical area of future 
unemployment, 

In many detailed respects the President's 
program is thoughtful and equitable. 
$300 deduction allowable for all taxpayers 
will benefit primarily small taxpayers, and 
the tax saying for very low income groups 
may be as large as 39 percent. And if the 
President has left the oll depletion allowance 
untouched, he has at least struck as some of 
the associated loopholes to the extent of 
seeking $280 million of extra revenue from 
the oll and gas industry. 

Still more important, for the first time in 
our history the Chief Executive has boldly 
deployed the budget as an instrument of 
national policy. In seeking a deficit, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has broken with the ancient 
practice of his predecessors of deliberately 
exaggerating revenues and understating ex- 
penditures. He has even taken a step toward 
familiarizing the American public with the 
cash budget, a much better measure of the 
lepact of Federal operations on the economy 
than the conventional administrative 
budget. 

The pity is that the President has com- 
bined this sensible vision of fiscal possibilities 
with so limited an estimate of American 
needs. Indeed, if legislative cavemen like 
Senator Harry Byrd and Representative 
Clarence Cannon and their journalistic sym- 
pathizers like Arthur Krock and David 
Lawrence did not scream so loudly about 
New Frontier radicalism, it would be almost 
impossible to disguise the fact that in eco- 
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nomic affairs our President is moderate, 
optimistic and devoted to private enterprise. 
As Nicholas Davenport observed in the 
London Spectator, he appears to be running 
for president of the entire capitalist system. 


How Good Do Old Folks Have It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
this body, a report which appeared in the 
U.S. News & World Report of January 21, 
1963, as follows: 

Spectra Report—How Goop Do OLD FOLKS 
Have Ir? 


Tax planners, looking for added sources of 
income to tax, have their eye on income of a 
favored group—older people. 

Over the years, persons who reach the age 
of 65 and those who retire have been given 
one tax concession after another. 

Income from social security pensions, 
amounting now to $14.5 billion a year, is 
tax free. At 65, each individual enjoys a 
personal exemption double that of those 
younger. There also is a special tax credit 
on retirement income. Medical deductions 
of persons over 65 are far more generous. 

A suggestion has been made that social 
security benefits be made subject to income 
tax. The special tax credit is viewed crit- 
ically by some tax planners. Odds are strong 
there will be no action to take away these 
tax favors in 1963, although the privileges of 
old people will continue to get official 
attention. 

NO LONGER “FORGOTTEN” 


Benefits now going to old people, in taxes 
and other fields, represent a dramatic swing 
of the pendulum in the course of a little 
more than 25 years. 

In the days before 1936, persons over 65 
were largely the forgotten people. There was 
no social security system to provide a 
monthly check. Private pensions were few. 
Each family was expected to take care of 
members unable to care for themselves. 

Young people, in those days, were the more 
favored group. Now the older people get 
the concessions and the younger age groups 
bear an Increasing load. 

It is pointed out that young familics today 
carry the big burden, They start out with 
homes to establish and pay for, with chil- 
dren to educate, with insurance costs to meet, 
and an estate to build. 

Along the way, taxes have tended to go up 
on the houses they buy and on the incomes 
they earn. 

Now it is being suggested that real estate 
taxes and State and local sales taxes not 
be allowed as deductions against income sub- 
ject to Federal taxes. 


A POWERFUL BLOC 


Old people find that they have great 
strength as a group. On proposals affecting 
group interests, there is a tendency for the 
aged to stand together. 

Right now there are more than 17 million 

ns in this country who are 65 or older 
nearly double the number in 1940. By 1970, 
this age group will exceed 20 million—not 
far from 10 percent of the total population. 

Politicians have learned that the aged, as 
& group, can be a potent force. Over the 
years the tendency has been to compete in 
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giving favors to old people, rather than in 
taking away favors already granted. 

Actually, up to now, young people have 
favored more and more benefits for those 
who are growing old. They look forward to 
the time when they, too, will be retiring. At 
that time they will want the financial secu- 
rity afforded by a pension, the ability to be 
independent and not a burden on their 
children. 

BENEFITS THAT GROW 

The result of the attitude of younger peo- 
ple has been broad support for an increas- 
ingly generous social security program. For 
example: 

Cash benefits have been raised every few 
years. Workers permanently disabled before 
age 65 have been made eligible for pensions, 
Retirement age of 65 has been cut to 62, for 
those willing to take reduced pensions: 

With the rise in benefits, however, have 
come stiffer taxes on working people. Effcc- 
tive January 1, the social security tax rose 
one-half point to 35, percent of the first 
$4,800 of a worker's pay—the ninth increase 
since 1949. 

This tax must be matched by employers, 
bringing total payroll taxes now to 7½ per- 
cent. Within 5 years the combined social 
security tax will climb to 914 percent. 

On top of this, President Kennedy is pro- 
posing an added program of hospital and 
nursing-home care for social security pen- 
sioners, This would open up a broad new 
field of benefits. Costs eventually could run 
into the billions annually as the aged popu- 
lation grows and as benefits, following past 
trends, are liberalized. Payroll taxes, moan- 
while, would have to be pushed still higher. 

Already, social security taxes are a heavier 
burden on many lower income workers with 
large families than are income taxes. 

For example, take a worker, with a wife 
and four children, earning $4,000 a year. 
His Federal income tax is negligible—$5, But 
his social security tax takes $145 out of the 
paycheck. 

HOW FAVORS FALL 

The charts on these pages give you an idea 
of benefits and favors granted older people. 

A man and his wife retiring today can 
draw as much as $183 a month for the rest of 
their days. The maximum pension when re- 
tirements under social security first started, 
in 1940, was only $61.80 a month. The buy- 
ing power of the pension dollar in those 
days, of course, was much larger than it is 
today. 

In addition, many retired workers draw 
added retirement income from company pen- 
sions. The days when a firm gave a retiring 
worker only a gold watch and a handshake 
are over for the great majority of US. 
companies. 

Added together, the two pensions often 
give a retired couple nearly two-thirds of 
preretirement income, 

Take the case of a steelworker, making $400 
a month, who retires at 65 after 30 years on 
the Job. Assume his wife is also 65. Social 
security benefits for the couple will total 
$183 a month, The company pension will 
bring in $75.30 more. Total retirement pay: 
$258.30—equal to 65 percent of monthly in- 
come while working. 

Or consider an auto worker and his wife 
with the same number of years on the job, 
but with earnings of $500 a month before 
retirement. 

His social security check would be the 
same as that of the steelworker—$183—but 
the company pension would amount to $84. 
Total monthly income in this case: $267, or 
more than half of preretirement pay, 

e BONANZA IN BENEFITS 

Social security benefits received by retired 
people far exceed the money paid into the 
program during working years, 

A glance at the chart on page 69 shows 
you the bargains that are available. 
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curity pensions will have to pay no tex on 
such benefits. 

That's only one of many tax concessions 
on the books. = 


Old people need not file a tax return unless 


Income is $1,200 or more—double the amount 
at which other people must file a return. 

An aged couple may deduct medical ex- 
penses up to $40,000. The requirement that 
medical expenses must exceed 3 percent of 
income to be deductible does not apply for 
old people, 

Retirement income of certain types—such 
as interest, rents, dividends—up to $1,524 a 
year is given a special tax break. For a hus- 
band and wife, each with retirement income, 
the tax saving from this concession can run 
as high as $609.60 a year. 

MORE SPECIAL AIDS 


Housing programs of the Government pro- 
vide added benefits for old folks. 

The Public Housing Administration pays 
special subsidies for projects housing elderly 
people. From FHA, people 62 or older can 
get special mortgage-insurance terms to 
make it easier to build a home. 

In many ways, thus, the Government eases 
the burdens of old age. More and more the 
idea has become: “Nothing is too good for 
the old folks.” 

Now, however, in the search for new 
revenue, tax planners wonder whether the 
trend may have gone too far. 

THE “BARGAIN” OF SOCIAL SECURITY—SOME 
EXAMPLES 

1. Employee paying maximum social se- 
curity tax since program started in 1937, and 
retiring this month. Both worker and wife 
are 65. 


Taxes paid by worker $1, 584 
Taxes paid by employer 1,584 
Total taxes pald 3, 168 
Benefits, in total, assuming normal 
life expectancy by both husband 
and ‘wifé...:--5--5-5-s<ssecenn~ 32, 339 


2. Employee paying maximum tax for 45 
years, and retiring in 1982. Both worker 
and wife to rench 65 at that time. 


Taxes paid by worker $5, 610 
Taxes paid by employer 5, 610 
Total taxes paid. 11, 220 


3. Self-employed man paying maximum 
tax since 1951, when self-employed became 
eligible, and retiring this month. Worker 
and wife are 65. 


Pasen r conn oie pateecn ocak $1, 724 
Benefits, assuming normal life ex- 
pectency- <2 a an teen 32, 339 


“ALL-OUT” SOCIAL SECURITY: ITALY'S COST 

Roxe—Americans who wonder how much 
it would cost in tax money to create an all- 
out system of social security can get an idea 
from what's happening in Italy. 

Italian social-security taxes amount to 
more than 50 percent of payrolls. 

The average worker pays about 8 percent 
of his wages in social-security taxes, and 
there is no upper limit to the amount on 
which these taxes apply. The employer con- 
tributes an amount equal to about 46 percent 
of each worker's pay in compulsory taxes. 

In United States the soclal security tax 
has just gone up to 3% percent each on the 
employee and the employer, and this applies 
only on the first $4,800 of pay. 


CONGI 


By law, the people who receive social se- 


In 1968, the US. tax is to rise to 4% 
percent each on worker and employer. 

If Americans now paid the same payroll 
taxes as Italians, the social security program 
would collect a staggering $160 billion in 
taxes annually. 

An Italian making $2,000 a year pays $160 
in social security taxes, while his employer 
pays $920—a total of $1,080. 

In the United States, on the same day, 
there is now a combined social security tax 
of only $145—shared equally by the worker 
and the company. 

And note this: Despite henvy taxes in 
Italy, the social security program is running 
in the red. The Government is having to 
dip into general tax revenues to make ends 
meet.. Later this year, soclal security taxes 
will go up again on both workers and com- 
panies, 

Italian social security covers a broad list of 
benefits. Among the major ones: 

Workers can retire at age 60 under the sys- 
tem—or at age 55 for women—and draw a 
pension for life. The typical retirement 
check: $50 a month. 

Complete costs of doctors and medicines 
are covered. Tax-paid hospitalization is pro- 
vided up to 180 days a year for the worker, 
and up to 30 days a year for each dependent. 
Partial reimbursement is made for the cost 
of dental care and eyeglasses. 

For a working mother who has a baby, the 
Government pays 80 percent of her wages 
for a period up to 3 months prior to the 
birth and 8 weeks after. 

A worker absent from the job because of 
iliness gets from the social security agency 
& cash allowance equal to half his pay for 
up to 150 days annually. 

Social security in Italy pays a “family al- 
lowance.” For example, each month a work- 
er is paid $5.80 for his wife, $8 for each 
dependent child, and $2.30 for each depend- 
ent parent or grandparent. 

The program also provides low-cost hous- 
ing for workers who qualify—after years on 
& waiting list. 

For this social-security umbrella, Italy will 
pay close to $5 billion this year. That's 
about 1344 percent of the country’s output, 
as against 6 percent of U.S. national product 
golng for social benefits. 

Italy's social-security program got started 
65 years ago. Initially, the program was 
modest and simple. 

Now, Italians say, it has become so com- 
plex that people have trouble figuring out 
benefits due them, 

Patronage institutes have sprung up 
around the country to help people determine 
their benefits. These institutes are sub- 
sidized by the Government—adding to the 
costs of the program. 7 

The present system includes three major 
agencles— each completely independent of 
the other—and 23 smaller agencies. One of 
the principal agencies, alone, employs more 
than 16,000 people. 

As the system has become more and more 
tangled, there are growing cries for reform. 
Up to now these cries have gone unheeded. 

And there are many other complaints. 
Workers must go to doctors on a certified 
list, and many of these doctors have more 
patients than they can handle, Hospitals, 
in some cases, are short of beds and must 
turn patients away. Low-cost housing is 
often found to be shoddily built, lacking in 
needed facilities. 

Italians, in general, approve the idea of 
social security, but many feel that they are 
not getting anywhere near their money's 
worth, 
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The 88th Congress and Our Highway Fu- 
ture—An Address Delivered by the 
Honorable William C. Cramer, of Flor- 
ida, at the 18th Annual Convention of 
the National Limestone Institute in 
Washingon, D.C., January 23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, of 
very special interest to me was the re- 
cent speech of our able colleague from 
Florida, the Honorable WILLIAM C. 
Cramer, who addressed the 18th Annual 
Convention of the National Limestone 
Institute at Washington’s Statler Hotel, 
January 23, 1963. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Committee on which Congressman 
CRAMER serves with distinction, Lean at- 
test to the vital interest the entire Na- 
tion has in our highway system. This is 
one of the reasons why Congressman 
CRATES remarks should be read by all 
of us. 

Congressman Cramer is currently the 
ranking Republican member of both the 
Subcommittee on Roads and the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program. He is, indeed, qualified 
to discuss the topic, The 88th Congress 
and Our Highway Future.” I know my 
friends in the Limestone Institute en- 
joyed the privilege of hearing his ad- 
dress and I know my colleagues will 
find it as informative as I did. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I request that Congressman CRAMER'S re- 
marks appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

THE garn CONGRESS AND Our HIGHWAY 

FUTURE 

"The 88th Congress and Our Highway Fu- 
ture”—this title could imply that the future 
of our highway program depends upon the 
88th Congress. In one sense, of course, this 
is true. During the 88th Congress, careful 
attention will be devoted to the highway 
program, its progress, the laws pertaining to 
it, and related matters. I am sure that dur- 
ing the session the Congress will consider 
legislation which could have a deep and last- 
ing impact on the highway program. In an- 
other sense, however, its future does not 
depend upon the 88th Congress. The pres- 
ent Fedcral-aid highway program is the re- 
sult of the efforts of many succeeding ses- 
sions of Congress, beginning at least with 
the 64th Congress which, in 1916, enacted the 
original and basic Federal-Aid Road Act. 
The Federal-aid highway program is a con- 
tinuing program, and, although each session 
of the Congress devotes attention to it and 
may enact laws which affect it, and has pe- 
riodically expanded it. its basic concept has 
remained substantially the same: an es- 
sential, State-Federal partnership program, 
which must grow with the Nation and with- 
out which the Nation cannot grow. I am 
confident that the 88th Congress will not 
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alter this concept, or substantially change 
the Federal-aid highway program as it exists 
today, although I feel sure that the Congress 
will consider and enact legislation of consid- 
erable Importance to the program, 

OUTLOOK AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SESSION 


Two years ago, at the beginning of the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress, the problems 
confronting the highway program were 
varied, difficult, and, in some cases, highly 
controversial, First, it had become obvious 
that the revenues deposited in the Highway 
Trust Fund would not be sufficient to con- 
tinue the highway program on an orderly 
basis under existing and anticipated author- 
izations. Second, the estimates of cost of 
completing the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways made it clear that 
additional funds would have to be provided 
in order to complete the Interstate System 
as orginally planned. Third. the Special 
Subcommittee on Federal-aid Highway Pro- 
gram had disclosed serious deficiencies and 
irregularities in the highway program, in- 
cluding construction practices in Oklahoma, 
and intolerably cozy relationships between 
contractors in my own State of Florida. 

In a fine display of bipartisan effort, the 
87th Congress enacted the Federal-ald High- 
way Acts of 1961 and 1962. which provided 
solutions to most of the financial problems, 
continued the highway program on an or- 
derly basis, and added certain modifications 
and revisions to the Federal-aid highway 
laws. 

However, the 87th Congress did not solve 
all of the problems, and the 88th Congress 
will haye much to do on the subject of high- 
ways. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE A-B-C SYSTEMS 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, with 
subsequent amendments, has already au- 
thorized the appropriation of funds ade- 
quate, on the basis of present estimates, to 
complete the 41,000-mile Interstate System 
in 1972, as originally contemplated. The 
next estimate of the cost of completing the 
Interstate System is not required until 1966, 
so the 88th Congress will not be confronted 
with the problem of authorizations for that 
system. 

However, authorizations for continuation 
of the construction of Federal-aid primary 
and secondary highways, and thelr exten- 
sions in urban areas, the so-called A-B-C 
program, has been on a biennial basis. 
These authorization bills traditionally have 
been considered and enacted during the 
2d session of each Congress, and I expect 
the same practice will be followed by the 
88th Congress. 

The 87th Congress authorized the appro- 
priation of $950 and $975 million, respec- 
tively, for fiscal years 1964 and 1965, for 
the A-B-C program. In doing so, the Con- 
gress reaffirmed the original plan (which 
had been temporarily abandoned by the 86th 
Congress) to progressively increase author- 
izations for the A-B-C program until an an- 
nual authorization of $1 billion is reached. 
In light of this, I expect that the 68th Con- 
gress will authorize $1 billion for each of 
the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, and I can as- 
sure you that this will have my full support. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY REFORM ACT 


The 88th Congress will also give attention, 
I feel sure, to legislation to revise and 
strengthen the Federal criminal laws in re- 
gard to the highway program. 

The Congress has repeatedly demonstrated 
its confidence in the highway program and 
the persons who are involved in it. I be- 
lieve that most members of Congress share 
my firm belief, that the vast majority of 
persons who participate in the program are 
honest and competent. Nevertheless, it 
would be the height of nalvete—it would be 
ignoring established facts—to pretend that 
no fraud, deficiencies or irregularities occur 
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in the highway program. Such things do 
occur, and are almost inevitable in any pro- 
gram involving great sums of money and 
great numbers of people. 

In order to punish the comparatively few 
persons who seek to profit at the expense 
of the public, and to provide strong deter- 
rents to others who might be tempted to 
follow the same course, we must have com- 
prehensive, adequate criminal laws, Experi- 
ence over the past few years has made it ob- 
vious that the Federal criminal laws appli- 
cable to the Federal-ald highway program are 
badly in need of revision and strengthening. 

In September of 1961, I introduced a bill 
to accomplish this objective. The 87th Con- 
gress took no action on the bill. However, I 
have introduced another bill for the con- 
sideration of the 88th Congress and am hope- 
ful that my bill or a comparable one will be 
enacted. 

Briefly speaking, my bill would do the 
following: 

1. It would prohibit donations to politi- 
cal parties or political candidates by individ- 
uals or firms contracting with the States on 
Federal-aid highway projects. Existing Fed- 
eral law, enacted in 1940, contains such a 
prohibition with respect to Federal con- 
tracts. My bill would simply extend this 
to Federal-aid highway contracts which are 
generally State rather than Federal con- 
tracts, although Federal funds may bear 
from 50 to 95 percent of their cost. 

2. My bill would prohibit reprehensible 
practices which we know have occurred with 
disturbing frequency: the practice of high- 
way contractors giving money and other 
things of value to the highway department 
personnel responsible for Inspecting or su- 
pervising the contractors’ work, and the di- 
rectly related practice of performing work or 
furnishing materlals and equipment, or per- 
mitting the performance of work or furnish- 
ing materials or equipment other than as 
provided in the contract or applicable plans 
and specifications. 

3. The bill contains provisions directed 
toward conflicts of interest. It would pro- 
hibit persons performing services for the 
highway departments (including highway 
department employees) from having a finan- 
cial or other personal interest in Federal- 
aid highway contracts with respect to which 
they have performed such services. It would 
also require such persons to publicly dis- 
close any interest they might have in any 
real property required for Federal-aid high- 
way projects on which they worked or had 
an offctal responsibility. 

4. The bill would revise and strengthen 
the existing law having to do with false 
statements and certifications concerning 
Federal-aid highway projects, by extending 
its terms to cover real property transactions. 

The need for enactment of legislation 
covering these matters has become obvious, 
and I intend to press for early congressional 
action. $ 

TOLL ROADS ON THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Since 1921, Federal law has required that 
all highways constructed with the aid of 
Federal funds be free of tolls of all kinds 
with certain exceptions in the case of toll 
bridges and tunnels, The Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, which provided for con- 
struction of the Interstate System with Fed- 
eral funds paying 90 percent of its cost, au- 
thorized the Secretary of Commerce to ap- 
prove as part of the Interstate System toll 
roads which meet the geometric and con- 
struction standards adopted for that system. 
This provision was designed to avoid the 
economic waste that could result if toll-free 
highways were constructed to duplicate the 
service provided by toll roads. 

Since 1956, 2,167.2 miles of toll roads in 17 
States have been approved as parts of the 
Interstate System. Some other States are 
even now constructing or contemplating the 
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construction of additional toll road sections 
of the Interstate System, which were not 
planned as toll roads in 1956. 

In my opinion, the legislative history in- 
dicates that the Congress intended the pro- 
visions of the 1956 act to apply only to toll 
roads then in operation, under construction, 
or authorized, and not to authorize the fu- 

*ture substitution of newly conceived toll 
roads for toll free highways on the Inter- 
state System. The unrestrained placing of 
toll traps on the Interstate System is not, in 
my opinion, either in the public interest nor 
in accord with the intent of the Congress. 

Early in 1961, I introduced a bill to require 
concurrence by the Public Works Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate before any 
toll road, bridge, or tunnel is hereafter ap- 
proved as a part of the Interstate System. 
Hearings were held on this bill, but no fur- 
ther action was taken by the 87th Congress. 

Within the next few days, I intend to 
introduce another bill on this subject and 
to press for early consideration. Our Inter- 
state System, which the public thought 
would be generally toll free is already polka- 
dotted with toll traps, and the motorists, 
in too many cases, are being forced to pay 
twice—one through gasoline taxes and 
again at the toll gates. The longer congres- 
sional action is delayed the worse the situ- 
ation will become. In my judgment, the 
public interest demands early corrective 
measures. 

DIVERSION OF HIGHWAY FUNDS THROUGH STATE 
AND LOCAL TAXES 

One aspect of the highway program which 
is of increasing concern to highway officials 
is the matter of increasing costs and diver- 


Sion of highway funds as a result of State 


and local taxes. 

During recent years—particularly since 
enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956—there has been a noticeable ten- 
dency for some States and many local gov- 
ernmental units to impose taxes which in- 
crease the costs of highway construction. 
Examples are taxes on sales of highway con- 
struction materials, and taxes measured by 
the size of highway contracts. The pro- 
ceeds of such taxes are ordinarily used to 
provide funds for general governmental ex- 
pense including such items as salaries, 
school construction, relief and welfare pro- 
grams, and the like. 

Nobody questions the need for the impo- 
sition of taxes to pay the cost of such neces- 
sary governmental expenses. However, a 
question does exist as to the extent to which 
Federal-aid highway funds—which are de- 
rived from highway user revenues—should 
be used to pay such taxes, and this is par- 
ticularly true on Interstate System projects, 
where Federal funds pay 90 percent or more 
of the costs. 

During the 87th Congress, the Honorable 
George H. FALLON, the highly respected 
chairman of the Roads Subcommittee, intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit Federal participa- 
tion in highway construction costs attrib- 
utable to such State and local taxes, No 
action was taken by the 97th Congress, but 
I believe that this is a subject which should 
receive the serious consideration of the 88th 
Congress. I anticipate that this will be 
done. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 re- 
quired the Secretary of Commerce to under- 
take certain studies, and make reports to 
the Congress, concerning taxation and motor 
vehicle sizes and weights. Much informa- 
tion relative to these studies was derived 
from the Ilinois Test Road project, with 
which you people are famillar because it 
utilized considerable quantities of limestone 
and limestone byproducts. 

The Secretary of Commerce has not yet 
submitted his final findings and recom- 
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mendations, but it is expected that he will do 
so during the 88th Congress. Thus, the 88th 
Congress will have for consideration two 
important reports. One will be the final re- 
port concerning adequate and equitable 
taxation for highway purposes, based upon 
needs, burdens, and benefits. The other will 
involve the question of maximum sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles on the Federal-aid 
highway system, and whether Federal laws 
should be enacted on this subject. 

I cannot forecast the results of congres- 
sional consideration of these subjects, but I 
think you should follow their progress with 
considerable care. 

PROGRESS OF THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

The Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1956 pro- 
vided for the completion of the Interstate 
System, simultaneously in all of the States, 
by 1972. At the beginning of the year 1963— 
6% years after the 1956 act and about 10 
years before the expected end of the pro- 
gram—the program is on schedule, if aver- 
ages are accepted. However, this record has 
been attained only by accepting averages. 
A few States are well ahead of schedule, 
while several States are deplorably behind 
schedule. The objective of completing the 
Interstate System simultaneously in all 
States by 1972 can be attained only If all 
the States maintain comparable and ac- 
ceptable progress. 

I believe that the Congress should and will 
give attention to this problem. 

CONCLUSION 

Most of the Members of Congress approve 
the conduct and purpose of the Federal-aid 
highway program, but their obligations as 
representatives of the citizens of their dis- 
tricts require them to give objective and 
critical attention to the program. As I 
mentioned at the outset, I believe the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program will be preserved 
and ted by the 88th Congress. But 
many important legislative proposals will be 
considered. 

Questions asked of Congressman CRAMER 
and his answers following his to the 
National Limestone Institute 18th Annual 
Convention. 

Question. Congressman, is there a prob- 
lem of any States losing their Federal money 
because of slow construction—how can we 
find out the status of our State, moneywise, 
mileagewise, and so forth, compared to others 
and what can be done so we won't lose our 
money? 

Answer. Well, the Bureau of Public Roads 
issues a quarterly report on the progress of 
each State and I am sure that any of you 
that are interested could get a copy by re- 
questing it from the Bureau of Public Roads. 
This report shows, by State, the mileage of 
Interstate highways now open to traffic, the 
mileage on which work is now in progress, 
and the mileage on which no work has yet 
been done. It also shows the amount ex- 
pended for completed projects, and the esti- 
mated cost of projects underway or author- 
ized. 

As to whether there is danger of any State 
losing Federal funds, I can say that no State 
has lost interstate funds, and no States have 
lost other Federal-aid highway funds since 
the 1920's, when two States (Montana and 
Hawaii) lost funds. Of course, if a State 
does not use available Federal funds within 
the time allowed (2 years after the fiscal year 
for which they are authorized) the State 
would lose those funds. So, It is essential 
that the States move ahead with the program 
as rapidly as possible. There have been 
States who have accelerated construction, for 
instance, in urban areas and downgraded 
construction in rural areas; the result being 
that less mileage is constructed as compared 
to other States, but an equal amount of dol- 
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lars is spent because it obviously costs more 
money to bulld in urban areas. 

So there are a lot of factors that enter into 
it. When I suggest Congress is going to look 
at these matters, all these would obviously 
have to be taken into consideration. I will 
say this, however, that a number of States 
have lost Federal matching money by insert- 
ing these toll roads into the free roads, be- 
cause they have no way of getting that 
money back. Once they insert X number of 
miles into what we suppose to be a free 
Interstate System, the cost of constructing 
that X number of miles is subtracted from 
the Interstate funds they are entitled to. So, 
any time a toll road is injected into the free 
system, the State loses the money. There 
isn’t any question about that. I don’t know 
of any other State that is losing money, 
otherwise, on the Interstate System. Now, 
they could be, possibly by poor administra- 
tion, not getting as much dollar value out of 
it. But I don't know of them actually losing 
the money—the Federal matching funds. 

Question. Congressman, what is the cur- 
rent thinking as to what will happen with 
our road program after 19727 

Answer. That's very interesting. I in- 
tended to project my thinking just a littie 
bit by suggesting that unquestionably before 
1972, I think Congress is going to have the 
duty to sit down and consider that very 
question. Should the mileage on the Inter- 
state System be increased, should additional 
connecting links be authorized, and if so, on 
what basis or should an entirely new pro- 
gram be considered, not called the Interstate 
System, but perhaps increases on the ABC 
system? What additional needs are there 
defensewise? These are all going to have to 
be looked at. Then you have the other in- 
teresting question of reimbursement of these 
States for toll roads, this 2,400 miles I men- 
tioned, that has already been inserted into 
the Interstate System, and those States have 
lost that mileage at the very outset of the 
program—are they entitled to bonus mile- 
age? Are they entitled to any reimburse- 
ment of any kind, and that is a very debat- 
able question and hotly contested in Con- 
gress. But, I don’t think that there is any 
question but what the highway program after 
1972 is going to continue to go forward on 
a long-range planned basis. 


Kansas Secretary of State. Hon. Paul R. 
Shanahan, Dedicates Lawrence Em- 
ployment Service Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, 1963, Hon, Paul R. Shana- 
han, secretary of state of Kansas, de- 
livered the dedicatory address at the 
dedication of the new Kansas State Em- 
ployment Service Building in Lawrence, 
my hometown. The general thrust and 
tone of Paul Shanahan’s message are so 
timely and to the point that I include 
here his full text, for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the Congress who share my 
concern for the challenges of full em- 
ployment and the proper role of the 
States and local communities, working 
with the Federal Government, in meet- 
ing those challenges: 
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REMARKS BY PauL R. SHANAHAN FOR DEDICA- 
TION OF LAWRENCE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
BUILDING 
The dedication of this building seems es- 

pecially fitting today. While being proper 
recognition of the fine role the Kansas State 
Employment Service has taken in the Law- 
rence community In the past, our gathering 
here today should also mark a new vitality 
for resolying manpower problems and spur- 
ring economic growth in the days and years 
ahead. 

The Lawrence community can boast with 
pride of its past record in industrial devel- 
opment. With the University of Kansas 
providing a sound job base, Lawrence has 
successfully attracted a number of fine man- 
ufacturing firms to complement the con- 
tinuing growth of the university. This 
growth in manufacturing is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the high degree of com- 
petition among cities vying for plants today 
and in the recent past. 

The remarkably low rate of unemploy- 
ment and the diversification of industry in 
Lawrence are the products of unified efforts 


-among community leaders, the public em- 


ployment service and all groups and organi- 
gations that concern themselves with the 
social and economic development of the area. 
This community spirit and the sound 
achievements of the past form a solid foun- 
dation for the challenges and opportunities 
which are ahead. Rapid changes which are 
continually taking place in both the eco- 
nomic and industrial phases of our lives will 
require even more attention and a higher 
degree of professiondlism if the community 
is to continue its industrial growth and its 
record of well-being among its citizens, 

As we dedicate this building today, we 
should rededicate the services we offer and 
our community spirit to assure that the 
Lawrence area and the other communities of 
Kansas will enjoy the fruits of a progressive 
industrial climate. 

With new emphasis placed on the impor- 
tance of research in the production of almost 
every item being marketed today, Lawrence 
is extremely fortunate to have a built-in re- 
search center at the university. This attri- 
bute alone is probably the most important 
single factor in the development of the Kaw 
River Valley for use in a wide range of indus- 
trial endeavors. This research, however, will 
add to the responsibilities of the public em- 
ployment service all through the gamut of 
its activities. 

As new industries are established, new 
skills are needed and as new techniques are 
developed, workers may well be replaced and 
need retraining. 

As the population grows, the utilization of 
all members of the work force becomes in- 
creasingly important. In a period of growth, 
economic functions move swiftly, requiring 
of the employment service prompt and 
proper payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits, the carcful counseling, selection, 
and placement of young people as they move 
into the labor market, and the thoughtful 
and careful selection of trainees to meet the 
demands of new or expanding industries. 

In this program, it is heartening to note 
that the State employment security agency 
is spending more than $300,000 In the cur- 
rent fiscal year and proposes to spend that 


amount again in fiscal year 1964 in the field 


of manpower development—to assess train- 
ing needs, to join with the vocational educa- 
tion department in developing training pro- 
grams and to pay troining allowances to 
worthy individuals. While this may seem at 
first glance a large amount, it will surely 
prove a wise investment on the part of the 
people of Kansas in moving toward the as- 
surance of a work force which is properly 
trained to meet the demands of the State's 
employing units. It should also improve the 
climate In the State for new industry and for 
more jobs for our own people. 
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Those of us who deal in governmental 
functions and services often speak of change. 
This is good, and it is necessary, since these 
governmental services must constantly 
change to keep pace with the needs of the 
people. This does not mean adding new 
services; sometimes it may mean discontin- 
uing a program or combining two functions 
into one. In any case, it should always 
mean improvements; a better service for 
the people and the employment security 
agency has a worthy record along that line. 

It was only 14 years ago this month that 
the speaker and the late John Morrison, 
together with some others that are here 
today, and some other members of the legis- 
lature, began work toward making the first 
significant postwar improvements in the 
benefit payments portion of the unemploy- 
ment insurance phase of the program. In 
the session of 1945, we were able to increase 
the maximum benefit amount from 815 to 
$16 a week, and in 1947 we had gotten these 
payments up to $18. In 1949 we introduced 
the idea of making the weekly benefit 
amount equal to one-half the average weekly 
wage of insured workers. Somehow this 
measure was passed by the legislature, al- 
though subsequent sessions again set an 
arbitrary maximum, even though the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount was increased 
a number of times. Today the weekly bene- 
fit amount is again set each year to equal 
one-half the average weekly wage of insured 
workers, which ts $45 per week for calendar 
year 1963. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans 
of the Second World War has ended and 
payments to Korean veterans have come and 
gone. We have seen the introduction of 
programs providing for the payment of un- 
employment insurance benefits to Federal 
employees and exservicemen and the pay- 
ment of extended benefits to persons who 
undergo unusually long periods of jobless- 
ness. 

If these were to be looked upon as mere 
doles from the public treasury, the pride 
which many of us have about the program 
would be dimmed. But since we have seen 
these payments move in as a strong force in 
averting depressive movements in the econ- 
omy, especially in 1949, In 1954 and in just 
the past few years, we know of their real 
significance as a bulwark against serious and 
far-reaching depression. 

It should be noted here that careful at- 
tention has also been continuously given 
to the tax rates of employers who directly 
pay the bill for this program. Amendments 
in the tax rate structure adopted in 1955 
made it possible for employers to reduce 
their state unemployment tax rate at grad- 
ually decreasing levies from 2.7 percent to 
zero, depending upon their experience in 
layoffs or unemployment. Tax rates are 
thus kept in line with the unemployment 
risk in their individual firm. Since the 
adoption of these tax rates for employers, 
the average rate has stayed at near one 
percent. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
changes in the unemployment insurance 
field has been the strong steps taken to im- 
prove service in the areas of job counseling 
and plecement. The public employment 
service has made great strides in its efforts to 
assure equal employment of age groups and 
minority groups which may have experienced 
discrimination. Through cooperation with 
the schools, today we have well-planned pro- 
grams of guidance for young people who are 
leaving high school and entcring the labor 
market. This ce service, coupled 
with the placement activities of the employ- 
ment service, are of untold value in plan- 
ning a course for these young folks which 
will lead to continuing gainful employment 
throughout their lives. Scientific testing of 
occupational aptitudes and interest has been 
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introduced as a regular function when bene- 
ficial in the placement function. 

The Kansas State Employment Service 
undertakes invaluable activities in placing 
agricultural workers during those periods of 
the year when manpower is imperative for 
the production and the harvesting of farm 
crops. Of special interest is the activities of 
employment service offices in some areas 
which place youngsters in farm homes dur- 
ing the summer months, turning idle hours 
into productive days and providing needed 
help on family farms. 

As exemplified here in Lawrence, a number 
of Kansas communities have utilized the 
available facilities, research data and know- 
how of the Kansas Employment Service to 
move forward in community employment 
planning and to make real effort towards 
maximum utilization of manpower re- 
sources and productive effort. 

These changes or the progress that we 
have seen in the few years since 1949, also 
provide a solid groundwork or beginning on 
which the employment service can build its 
activities for the future. 

This edifice has been planned and con- 
structed to provide the physical facilities 
necessary for an active and imaginative pro- 
gram in the manpower field. 

So once again we dedicate this building to 
that end. Let us also rededicate the services 
of the employment security program and 
the spirit of the community to a progressive 
economic and industrial climate and to a 
productive and rewarding life for each of our 
citizens. 


National Bad Check Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing penetrating analysis of the 
theories of Walter Heller, Presidential 
economic adviser, appeared in the Jan- 
uary 31 edition of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent newspaper under the byline of 
Bill Sumner: 

HERE'S THEORY ror Our Tax PROBLEMS: Bap 
CHECK Day 
(By Bill Sumner) 

WASHINGTON.—Many people have expressed 
concern with the economic theories of Mr. 
Walter Heller, the President's top economic 
adviser. It was all right when he was ex- 
pressing some of these notions back at the 
University of Minnesota. You know how 
professors are, Impractical dreamers. But 
now he is in a position where he may pos- 
sibly have his way, and this calls for a new 
appraisal. 

What he wants to do now, to get the 
economy moving faster, is to cut taxes while 


Federal expenditures are increased, The idea- 


behind it all is to pump more money into 
the economy, both from Federal and private 
sources, which, in turn, will ultimately pro- 
duce more Federal revenues becauso we'll all 
be richer and in higher tax brackets. Un- 
employment would be reduced, and with 
even more people working there will be an- 
other source of tax revenue. 

This having worked, we can then begin 
another cycle, slashing taxes still further and 
increasing Federal expenditures to new 
heights. And we will live happlly ever after. 

Economists, of course, are a strange breed. 
There are some who think Heller goes too far. 
This is the set which has not yet cast cff 
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the old superstititons and slogans about 
making outgo equal income. There are some 
who don’t feel that he goes far enough, 
however, which may be surprising to every- 
one, 

A member of this school was advancing 
his theory yesterday and referred, in pass- 
ing, to Heller as a reactionary, This par- 
ticular chap is the author of a plan known 
as Bad Check Day. 

“Money,” he said, “makes the world go 
around. But its value is an illusion. Look 
at this crumpled old bit of paper (it was a $1 
bill, and crumpled). What is that good for?” 

Two cab fares in zone No. 1, 10 newspapers, 
à drink plus tip, and 

“Right,” he said. “You are the 
economy move. You don’t stuff it in a mat- 
tress, because it has no value unless it is 
spent.” 

I smiled modestly at this little compliment 
to my understanding of economics. But 
what about Bad Check Day? 

“You make X-many dollars a year,” he 
said. “One day a year the President declares 
National Bad Check Day and you can write 
checks—for purchases only—of up to 5 per- 
cent of your adjusted gross income.” 

If you go over the amount? 

“You go to jail, of course. That is known 
as check kiting.” 

But on the one day, and up to the cer- 
tain amount, it’s OK? 

“Right. Under your signature, you write 
Bad Check Day’ so the bank will know what 
to do with them.“ 

And what do they do? 

“They are credited with cash ftom the 
Federal Government for the value of all the 
checks, The banks end up with more money 
than they had had. They increase interest 
rates. You have bought things for the 
house, luxury items, clothes, and so on, and 
food, of course. Your bills for the month. 
And with your own paycheck money you can 
go on a ball for the rest of the month.” 

Get a yacht, and don’t worry about wheth- 
er It is a business deduction? 

“You are thinking,” he said, 

But where was the money to come from? 
I mean, there is only so much. 

“Nonsense,” he sald. “With the money 
Pumped back into the economy, business 
moves ahead, people find jobs, investments 
go up, production booms. Tax revenues go 
up. And there is an incentive. People 
will work harder to get into a more favor- 
able bad check bracket.” 

“I told you not to take too much off the 
top, and look at it.“ I said. 

“I thought you wanted a flattop,” he said. 
“Sorry.” 

It is hoped that National Bad Check 
day will receive due consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Joint Economic Committee as a some- 
what less cumbersome procedure for im- 
plementing a proposed national policy 
which appears to appeal to Mr, Heller 
and his associates. 


Are Deficits Good for Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT: VES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 
Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an editorial from one of our daily 
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papers in Maine, the Kennebee Journal, 
which poses some interesting questions. 
Arr Dericrrs Goon von Us? 


As urged by Democratic Senator HARRY F. 
Brno, of Virginia, President Kennedy ought 
to fire Kermit Gordon, the new Director of 
the Budget—if Gordon actually said what 
Brnp says he sald, in a statement the other 
day to a congressional committee. 

Senator ByrD quotes the Budget Director 
as having said “a balanced budget would 
lead to increased unemployment, higher 
taxes, and a general economic decline.” 

In Senator Brrp's opinion—and, as the 
veteran chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, his opinions command respect— 
“Responsible fiscal positions should be filled 
with sound men. If we do not get crackpot 
economists out of these positions, the 
American system will be lost.” 

Imagine any Government official with a 
practical understanding of the fiscal facts 
of life uttering the belief that balancing the 
Federal budget would bring on all the ills 
sted in that quotation from the Director 
of the Budget. 

If indeed Mr. Gordon believes that bal- 
ancing the budget would be so great an evil, 
the Kennedy administration should replace 
him immediately with someone who does 
understand that 2 and 2 make 4. 

The Kennedy administration hopes Con- 
gress will cut taxes to stimulate the na- 
tional economy—although it has shown no 
inclination thus far to cut Federal spending 
anywhere, to make tax reduction possible. 
In fact, the President's proposed budget calls 
for spending more and taxing less. 

To reduce taxes in a deficit situation 
would, of course, simply charge the tax cut 
against the $300 billion Federal debt—a debt 
which has to be paid with interest. 

It seems to Senator Benn and—it is to be 
hoped—by millions of other worried Ameri- 
cans, that confidence in the Government's 
fiscal policy can best be restored by present- 
ing a budget with expenditures reduced as 
Well as taxes. 

“All of us could support constructive tax 
reduction under such circumstances,” says 
Senator Brrp. And he believes the alterna- 
tive lies in the answers to these grim ques- 
tions: 

“How long can the Federal Government 
spend, tax, and borrow at the present rate? 
“Are we on a permanent deficit basis? 
“When will the breaking point come?” 
President Kennedy ought to ask himself 
those questions. And he certainly ought to 
fire any public official with budgetmaking 
power who expresses the crackpot belief that 
the way to national prosperity is to con- 
tinue—for heaven knows how much longer— 
spending year after year far more than we 

collectively pay to the tax collector. 


Ernest L. Goff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; January 17, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
woula like to commend to the House an 
editorial which appeared in the Bristol 
Press upon the passing of Ernest L. Goff, 
senior vice president and director of 
Associated Spring Corp. 

I held him in the highest regard and I 
know that my feeling was shared 
throughout the State of Connecticut, as 
well as in his own community of Bris- 
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tol where he contributed so much of his 
time and efforts for the improvement of 
his community. Bristol has lost an out- 
standing civil leader with his untimely 
death. 
The editorial follows: 
Ernest L. Gorr 


It is a generally accepted fact that in the 
day-to-day life of any community, when 
specific tasks are required for social welfare 
or civic betterment, there are usually men 
who are willing to give more of themselves, 
their time and their effort than is encom- 
passed In a normal working day. 

Ernest L. Goff was an outstanding indi- 
vidual as a community leader. He was ever 
willing to assume responsibilities for the im- 
provement of his adopted home and one in 
which he devoted a large portion of his com- 
paratively short life. 

The news of his untimely demise at the 
age of 55 years came as a shock to his legion 
of friends. 

A recital of his rise in his association with 
the Associated Spring Corp. and the many 
organizations with which he was connected 
would serve no useful purpose here. But it is 
definitely proper to pay tribute to Ernie for 
the many fine jobs he handled with much 
material benefit to the community. 

In spite of his various civic and commu- 
nity endeavors, he will be best remembered 
for his personal traits. A friendly man, he 
had the rare ability to exude warmth and a 
genuine friendliness toward all with whom 
he came in contact. 

An executive who came up through the 
ranks and reached the heights of his chosen 
line of endeavor, Ernie Goff was not an indi- 
vidual whose hat size grew with his many 
promotions. The friends he made on the way 
up remained his friends throughout his life, 
The passing of Ernie Goff is a permanent 
loss to the community. 

We trust that many treasured memories 
will serve in some degree to lessen the sorrow 
which has befallen his family. 


Late Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
SPEECH 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the last inaugural of that 
distinguished and beloved President of 
the United States, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, his inaugural remarks oc- 
currred at the White House. The ground 
Was covered with snow and those privi- 
leged to attend stood on spread canvas 
outside in the rose garden. Mrs. Doyle 
and I, both then and many times since, 
have recognized it was a high privilege 
for us to be present on that occasion. 

To enter the White House after the 
outdoor ceremony was completed we 
were favored by being asked to accom- 
pany Hon. Carlos Romulo, Ambassador 
from the Philippines, and his lovely wife. 
This we did. 

The President spoke from the portico 
facing the Jefferson Memorial to which 
memorial across the Potomac Basin from 
the White House Mrs. Doyle and I walked 
through the snow upon the conclusion of 
our brief visit inside the White House. 
The reason we did so was chiefly because 
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of the following circumstances which 
occurred during the President's inspiring 
remarks about an hour before: 

We shall never forget that occurrence, 
for at a high point in his inspiring words 
he suddenly stopped markedly short for 
several seconds and looked steadfastly 
over the heads of his listeners who were 
standing on the canvas spread below the 
portico from which he spoke. His pause 
in his speech and his steady gaze in the 
direction of the Jefferson Memorial 
caused Mrs. Doyle to remark to me that 
she wondered why he had stopped in his 
speech and why he deliberately looked 
over the heads of his audience as though 
they were not present as his listeners. 

Upon entering the White House for 
tea, we learned that he was looking at 
the recently completed Jefferson Me- 
morial, and situated therein the mag- 
nificent very large bronze statue of 
Thomas Jefferson standing erect and 
looking directly at the White House. We 
concluded that President Roosevelt con- 
sciously was thinking of the great life 
and sacrifices and contribution of his 
great predecessor in the Office of Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
In company with this experience, which 
we shall never forget, we learned there 
previously had been one very large tree 
in the direct line of vision and view 
between the portico from which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke and the statue of 
Thomas Jefferson, but that in the winter 
time when the tree was utterly barren 
of leaves it had been removed by request 
of the President so that he could have 
a clear, unobstructed view of Thomas 
Jefferson on whose magnificent statue 
and memorial his gaze was fixed so 
steadily and assuredly when he stopped 
in his inaugural speech on that occasion, 

In this, my 17th year of membership 
in the House of Representatives, I have 
increasingly been thankful that I had 
the great opportunity and inspiration of 
personally meeting and knowing—even 
though very slightly—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, for it was during his last ad- 
ministration as President of the United 
States of America that I was first elected 
to membership in the House. His dedi- 
cation to the needs and problems of 
humankind, including the poor and the 
handicapped, and his magnificent voice, 
of hope and faith that great humanitar- 
ian good and blessings would come to 
all peoples have always been a great in- 
spiration to me. Not only have the 
pages of history cf our own beloved Na- 
tion written a page of everlasting grati- 
tude to him, but the pages of the history 
a all mankind have done the same 

g. 


Textiles, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in the past few days Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N.C., and its subsidiary, Threads, 
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Inc., has issued a very splendid brochure 
entitled “A Pictorial Tour Through the 
Plants of Textiles, Inc.” In this publi- 
cation there is a brief word description 
of the basic textile processes in a yarn 
manufacturing plant. In another sec- 
tion of the publication there is a brief 
statement of the processes involved 
when the yarn reaches the thread plant. 

In view of the fact that we are so much 
concerned with the cotton textile prob- 
lem at this time I thought that it would 
be helpful to our colleagues to have 
access to the description of cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing contained in the pub- 
lication, as well as a familiarity with the 
terminology used in the industry. As 
we discuss these matters on the floor of 
the House from time to time, I am sure 
that some of the Members must find the 
terms we use to be confusing tothem. I 
believe that a reading of this matter will 
eliminate that problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “A Tour Through a Textile 
Plant,” as well as the one entitled “How 
Yarn Is Converted to Thread,” be made 
a part of the Appendix of the RECORD: 

A TOUR THROUGH A TEXTILE PLANT 
FOREWORD 


The cotton textile manufacturing Indus- 
try is ever increasing in importance. Today 
it is one of the greatest industries in our Na- 
tion. The significant place it occupies 
in our economic affairs has caused a greater 
interest in its study by students in our high 
schools and colieges. Our companies receive 
each year many requests from students— 
and other interested people—for information 
about the manufacture of cotton and syn- 
thetic yarns and threads. The primary pur- 
pose of this brochure is to acquaint our 
readers with the principal operations in the 
manufacture of our products without being 
too technical in the description. 

The manufacture of cotton textiles Is gen- 
erally divided into two major operations— 
spinning and weaving. We shall confine 
ourselves to our own types of operations— 
spinning of fine cotton yarns and the 
manufacture of various types of threads, 
made both from cotton and synthetics. 

Bales of cotton arrive at our central ware- 
house from the areas in which they have 
been grown. Bales will weigh from 475 to 
550 The bales are opened, samples 
checked by skilled cotton laboratory tech- 
nicians for quality control, and the cotton, 
from as many as 10 to 25 bales, is fed into 
machines called blending feeders. Blend- 
ing is a very important process because a 
spinner must have maximum uniform fibers 
to insure top quality yarn. 

The next operation is the removing of any 
impurities including leaf, burs, dirt, and 
other foreign matter by running the cotton 
through a machine known as a picker. 
After cleaning, the cotton is then in the 
form of “laps” or rolls of cotton about 18 
inches in diameter by 40 inches wide. 

Next, the laps are fed into the carding 
machines where they are unrolled and the 
process of straightening the tangled mass of 
fibers begins. Cylinders straighten the fibers 
and shape them into a very thin film which 
is then drawn through a funnel-shaped metal 
piece which forms it into a sliver, this being 
a round ropelike strand of cotton about an 
inch in diameter. Then come the drawing 
and lap winding processes before the yarn 
goes to the combers. 

COMBING 


The comber is a very necessary machine 
in the production of fine combed yarn where 
strength, smootheness, and fineness of 
quality are desired. Fine-toothed combs 
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continue the process of straightening the 
fibers and removing the short fibers. The 
remaining long fibers are formed into comb 
sliver. 

DRAWING 


The next step transfers the cotton from 
the combers to the drawing frames. These 
machines combine several slivers into one 
sliver without twisting. The resulting 
slivers are about the same diameter as one 
of the original. 

ROVING 


From the drawing frames the slivers are 
taken to the roving frames. The cotton is 
twisted by this process and drawn into a 
smaller and stronger strand. 


SPINNING 


The roving next goes to the spinning 
frames where it is further drafted and twisted 
into yarn of the size desired, and wound on 
bobbins—this In a single process. When the 
bobbins on the frames are filled, the frames 
are stopped and the full bobbins are doffed— 
removed from the frames—and empty bob- 
bins are quickly placed on the spindles, 

TWISTING AND WINDING 


Our plants are equipped to furnish our 
customers with both single and ply yarns. 
Single yarns are wound to specifications after 
spinning. If yarn is to be plied it is wound 
for twisting. Ply yarns are two or more 
single yarns twisted together. Twisters are 
used to ply yarns. 

The next process after twisting is to wind 
the yarn on the type packages specified by 
the customer. This yarn may be put on 
tubes, cones, skeins, beams, or warps. 

The last process includes inspection, pack- 
ing, and shipping. Orders are carefully 
checked and sent on their way to customers 
all over the country. 

THE SUPPORTING TEAM 


The hundreds of skilled employees who 
operate the expensive and complicated ma- 
chines receive the full support of many 
others equally versed in their own lines, in 
the production of our fine combed yarns. 
We'refer to the buyers of cotton, the lab- 
oratory technicians, the electrical and me- 
chanical experts who keep the plants in good 
condition. Also the general office force 
where experts in finance, mill management, 
sales, and shipments constantly do the mul- 
tiplicity of Jobs laid out for them. And, of 
course, the sales organization, operating 
from coast to coast, adds its important part 
in the overall picture of our manufacture 
of fine combed yarn. 


How Yarn Is CONVERTED TO THREAD 


Threads, Inc., receives from Textiles, Inc., 
and other sources gray yarns and converts 
these yarns into finished thread. The thread 
may be processed in various ways, and for 
that reason, yarn received by Threads, Inc., 
is put up on ball warps, cones, transfer 
tubes and other forms. 

Orders received by Threads, Inc., determine 
the kinds of processing needed. Identify- 
ing numbers are applied to the orders and 
follow the lots throughout processing. In- 
structions with each lot are carefully fol- 
lowed And careful checks are made at vari- 
ous points to insure proper handling. The 
machines have predetermined rates of speed, 
time, temperature, ingredients needed, etc., 
according to the various orders being 
processed. 

FIRST OPERATION 

Yarns arrive from the spinning mills and 
are stored in the gray yarn stock depart- 
ment. Then the yarns go to the gassing 
and warping machines where surplus fibers 
are removed by singeing and the yarn is pre- 
pared in proper packages for the merceriz- 
ing machines. 

The ball warps received from the spinning 
Plants may be mercerized, packed for dyeing, 
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dyed to a desired shade, finished, quilled. 
wound, and shipped. Cones of yarn are usu- 
ally gassed and then made into ball warps 
before following the same process as that 
used with ball warp packages. 

The yarn is received on paper tubes and, 
before dyeing, Is transferred to stainless steel 
tubes and placed in the package dyeing ma- 
chines. They are then dyed, finished, and 
dried and either glaze finished or wound on 
cones as soft finished thread. 

The mercerizing machines are essentially a 
series of boxes with guide rolls and between 
the boxes are squeeze rolls which serve to 
keep the yarn in tension. Cotton yarns may 
be mercerized in two forms, either warps or 
skeins. Warp mercerizing is the form usu- 
ally employed. Mercertzing strengthens the 
yarn and adds luster. 

Next, packera are used to wet out and pre- 
pare lots for dyeing and bleaching. 


DYE MACHINES 


Yarn is dyed and bleached in the dyeing 
department in either of two forms—warps or 
packages. The machinery used consists of 
huge warp dye machines and package dye 
machines which are used for the dyeing and 
bleaching of the lots. The next process is to 
pass the yarn through finishing machines 
which wash and apply finishing agents. 


QUILLING 


The function of the quilling machines is 
to take the yarns in warp form (378 ends or 
strands) and wind these onto individual bob- 
bins for further processing. 

WINDING 


The bobbins go to the winding department 
where either Universal winders or Foster 
winders take over. These machines wind the 
thread on proper types of cones or tubes, 
with required yardage, as specified in the 
order. In some instances, the yarn may go 
to the glazing machines before winding. 
Here a sizing material is applied to the thread 
which increases its strength and prepares the 
thread for heavy-duty sewing. 

After being wound in proper packages the 
thread is inspected, labeled, wrapped, and 
packed for shipping. 


WWL Radio Renders Splendid Service to 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, WWL 
radio station in my hometown of New 
Orleans was 1 of the 10 radio stations in 
different parts of our country which 
rendered splendid service to our country 
during the very tense days of the Cuban 
crisis. These stations, of which WWL 
was a leading one with its 50,000 watts 
beaming out into the Caribbean, gave up 
their nighttime programing in the serv- 
ice of their country by broadcasting in 
Spanish throughout the night Voice of 
America messages of information and 
reassurance to the Cuban people. For 
26 days, from October 22 to November 
16, 11 hours a day, WWL radio broad- 
cast these messages of enlightenment 


and hope to the people of Cuba, and in 


so doing, voluntarily turned away thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising revenue. 
This is in the kind of yoluntary sacrifice 
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which has made the American people, 
both individually and collectively, a great 
people, and I am proud that WWL joined 
with 9 other stations in this very fine 
effort for the good of our Nation, and 
for the oppressed people of Cuba who 
long for freedom once again in their own 
land. 

For their voluntary service during the 
Cuban crisis, WWL and the other sta- 
tions were presented Citations of Merit 
by President Kennedy at a White House 
ceremony on December 4, and Father 
A. B. Goodspeed, Loyola University 
faculty moderator for the station, ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of WWL. In 
tribute to WWL radio, its sister televi- 
sion station, WWL-TV, broadcast an 
editorial salute, written and presented 
by Phil Johnson, and I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, so that my fel- 
low colleagues would know of the fine 
service rendered by this New Orleans 
station and 9 other of our Nation’s large 
radio stations, as follows: 

This station did not go into the business 
of editorializing just to blow its own horn. 
As we sald at the start, we intend to pro- 
vide comment on and about New Orleans. 
And about things which affect New Orleans. 
We mention this today, because after bend- 
ing over backward to be obiective, we find 
we really should say something about our 
sister station, WWL radio, and the honors it 
has received from the President of the United 
States. In a most impressive ceremony this 
week at the White House WWL radio was 
awarded a Presidential citation for its tre- 
mendous contribtuion to the Nation during 
the time of the Cuban crisis. Father A. B. 
Goodspeed, Loyola faculty moderator for the 
station, and General Manager Bill Dean were 
called to Washington for the awards. In 
presenting the citation, President Kennedy 
Praised the station for its Immediate and 
unselfish response to the Government’s re- 
quest for help. What did we do? Well, if 
you were one of the hundreds of thousands 
who listen to WWL in the evening, you were 
probably surprised in October and November 
to hear nothing but Spanish being spoken. 
This was the Voice of America, telling the 
people of Cuba why we were setting up our 
naval quarantine. This was probably the 
first time these people knew that Russia was 
using their island home as a missile base. 
Because WWL radio is so powerful—it is the 
Only 50,000-watt clear channel station in this 
area of the Nation—it was a natural choice 
to bring this message to the Cuban people 
d message that Russian blocking 
equipment could not drown out. For 26 
days, from October 22 to November 16, 11 
hours a day, WWL radio broadcast to Cuba, 
voluntarily turning down thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising revenue. As General 
Manager Bill Dean put it: “We were proud 
to be able to help our country.” To this 
We can add nothing more. We feel that 
President Kennedy, by his award, has said 
it for all of us. 


Growth Through Technology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Hon. Luther H. 
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Hodges delivered a most interesting and 
timely speech to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States public affairs 
conference a few days ago. 

I wish to call it to the attention of 
the Members of Congress and our people 
throughout the country in view of the 
importance of research and technology 
to the business community. I ask there- 
fore it be included in the Ræconp: 

I am happy to have this chance to talk 
to you about a matter that bears importantly 
on business progress and prosperity: what 
we are putting into science and technology 
today and what we are getting out of it for 
the consumer. 

With all that has happened since World 
War IT, most Americans, I daresay, are aware 
of how much our scientific and engineering 
capability has to do with our world position, 
our military effectiveness, and, certainly, our 
hopes for leading man's conquest of space. 

I think, too, there is general recognition 
of how much research and development 
means to our economy—invention, new tech- 
niques of production, along with improved 
skills, are the lever of rising living standards 
and economic growth. 

We now know, for instance, that less than 
half the rise in this country’s output since 
1900 can be accounted for by increased 
amounts of labor and capital. The rest, it 
appears, has come largely from improved 
skills and education of the labor force and 
from advances in management and tech- 
nology. 

Because we have had a great surge of re- 
search and development activity in the past 
decade, we have also seen accepted a third 
“truth,” one that, unfortunately, is as 
faulted as it is well rounded. This is the 
assumption that all the money we're spend- 
ing for research and development will not 
only give us military security and space su- 
premacy, but will automatically provide im- 
provements in productivity and a cornucopia 
of new products and processes to invigorate 
and expand the economy. 

As anyone can see, research and develop- 
ment has become big business, The total of 
a century and & half of research and devel- 
opment spending—that is $18 billion—has 
been matched in just 5 years, from 1950 to 
1955. And it was almost equalled in 1 year, 
fiscal 1962, when we spent an estimated $15 
billion, or about 3 percent of our gross na- 
tional product, on research and development. 
Today, about three-fourths of all research 
and development in the United States is be- 
ing done by corporations. If Government 
now finances some 60 percent of this work— 
versus 40 percent in 1953—it is nonetheless 
true that business has doubled Its aggregate 
outlays for research and development in the 
last 8 years and has largely validated the 
prophecy of “a new industry of discovery.” 

The trouble is that relatively few people 
have bothered to see exactly what sort of dis- 
covery industry this is. 

By wrongly assuming in the first place that 
research and development for any purpose— 
space, military, or whatever—automatically 
fosters economic growth, they have com- 
pletely missed the point that this is a highly 
concentrated industry, restricted by purpose, 
by geography, by company. Of the total ef- 
fort, overwhelmingly oriented to defense, 
relatively little is directed to the creation of 
new consumer products, or to improved ma- 
chines to make the products, or to improved 
processes to use in the machines. In short, 
the national research and development effort 
is not the incubator of demand and produc- 
tivity increases that people think it is, or 
that the country needs for a growing, healthy 
economy. 

Actually, only about a quarter of our huge 
research and development expenditures—or 
an estimated $4 billion—is being spent by 
industry for civilian purposes, And only 
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about $1.5 billion of this is aimed at. work 
that is likely to increase productivity. 

In many companies and industries that are 
important contributors to gross national 
product—textiles and construction, for exam- 
ple—there Is relatively little research and de- 
velopment. Nor is there much being done 
on the needs and conditions of our urbanized 
society. Transportation, air pollution, water 
resources—all require research and interested 
technical people, but they are attracting 
relatively little of either. 

What makes this situation doubly disturb- 
Ing is that our competitors in the world are 
not caught tn this net. 

Other industrialized nations, free from a 
burden of large military and space commit- 
ments, are able to devote almost their en- 
tire scientific and technical effort to de- 
veloping the civillan economy and their so- 
cial welfare. West Germany, for instance, 
spends a far larger portion of its total re- 
sources on civilian needs and product de- 
velopment than we do. The speed with 
which other nations adapt scientific advance 
to practical use often exceeds ours, which ex- 
plains, in part, why they are able to com- 
pete against us today in both price and 
quality. 

Given the fact that good ideas won't keep 
that all nations today share each other's 
discoveries and that it’s mainly a matter 
of which one applies them first—it seems to 
me that if we don't want to spend the next 
decade just talking about competition and 
inadequate economic growth, we are going 
to have to do something to strengthen ci- 
vilian technology and correct the imbalance 
in our scientific and engineering effort. 

Now what are we up against in doing this? 

The crux of the matter is people—tech- 
nically educated people. Even if we were 
prepared to double our outlays for civilian 
research and development next year, we could 
not double our effort. There just would not 
be enough technical people available to do 
the job. And, unfortunately, we can't in- 
crease the supply of brains on an assembly- 
line basis. 

Consider what’s been happening to tech- 
nical manpower in the past few years: 

Since 1954, the number of scientists and 
engineers doing research and development 
in industry has risen by 160,000. But all but 
30,000 of these have been absorbed by proj- 
ects for Government. The demands for per- 
sonnel doing research and development for 
Government purposes jumped more than 300 
percent, 10 times the increase for industry- 
oriented research and development. 

In 1963, the supply of scientists and engi- 
neers for R. & D. is expected to enlarge by 
about 30,000. But the increase in space R. 
& D. alone this year will require almost the 
entire new supply. 

With engineering enrollments dropping— 
and engineers, remember, are the people we 
count on to apply technology—the man- 
power problem in civilian research and de- 
velopment is, obviously, beyond short-run 
solution. This fact makes it all the more 
urgent, that we take steps now to conserve 
and husband our scientific resources, while 
at the same time working toward improving 
the supply of personnel for improving indus- 
trial technology in the future. 

What steps, specifically? 

At the direction of the President, the De- 
partment of Commerce has initiated a civil- 
fan industrial technology program to be 
guided by the new Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Science and Technology. 
Initially, it will rely on Federal funds. But 
its continuation and expansion, as well as 
its areas of concentration, will depend di- 
rectly on the extent to which Federal funds 
are matched by State and loca] governments, 
and by industry associations. 

Let me emphasize that this p will 
be to stimulate and invigorate, not to control 
industrial or university work. 
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We have asked the Congress to provide 
funds for: 

1. Attracting personnel at universities to 
work in industrial research and development. 
Through the award of research contracts, we 
hope to provide incentives and training for 
research workers and educators in specific 
industrial fields and, at the same time, de- 
velop new knowledge on which to base in- 
dustrial innovations. 

2. Stimulating research in industry insti- 
tutions. The idea here is to generate tech- 
nical work, necessary to progress advance, 
but not normally undertaken through simple 
profit incentives. We want also to provide 
additional research services and facilities for 
those firms that lack a broad enough line 
of products and services to support an effi- 
cient R. & D. program. Federal funds 
through contract awards, will be used pri- 
marily to stimulate industry and local ini- 
tiative. And the selection of particular in- 
dustries for contracts will be guided by the 
advice of industrial leaders, educators, and 
others. - 

3. Developing an industry-university ex- 
tension service. This service, I think, can 
be extremely important in increasing the 
rate and extent of diffusion of technology 
throughout industry. 

Just 100 years ago, we took a giant step 
in this country by establishing land-grant 
colleges to provide broad education for rural 
Americans. Out of these colleges grew agri- 
cultural extension and research activities 
where, under local control, agricultural tech- 
nology was developed and made available 
to the American farmer. The resources thus 
open to agriculture have been immeasurable 
and have contributed mightily to the rise 
of U.S. farm productivity. 

Through an industry extension service, 
we hope to provide similar rootfeeders for 
civilian technology. 

Working with the business community, 
the universities, and local governments, we 
hope to define technical problems affecting 
local industries and seek solutions for them. 
In some cases extension research teams may 
initiate the studies. Or industrial groups, 
or government, may bring problems, bearing 
on an industry or the local economy, to the 
centers. 

Here, as elsewhere, the key element will 
be the encouragement of local grassroots 
initiative, and specialized attention to the 
problem of developing technology to fit spe- 
cific local needs. 

Fourth, and finally, we have asked for 
funds to support technical information serv- 
ices that meet industry’s specific needs for 
knowledge about technological activities and 
developments. These information services 
would collect, abstract, review, and dissemi- 
nate pertinent information from Govern- 
ment, universities, and foreign laboratories, 
in forms that industry can use. The in- 
formation would also enable workers at 
universities and in industry to remain up-to- 
date on the state of the art of their re- 
spective fields, In addition, these services 
would alert technical people to existing de- 
velopments and thereby reduce duplication 
of effort. 

The initial effort of the civilian industrial 
technology program will be applied to in- 
dustries that are major contributors to our 
gross national product and our export trade, 
and that also currently have limited or dis- 
persed technological resources. Among 
them, we envisage, will be textiles, construc- 
tion, machine tools, metal fabrication, 
lumber, foundries, and castings. 

But even with a more far-reaching pro- 
gram, which may evolve, our main hope for 
improving civilian technology is business 
itself. In large matters, as in small, there 
is much that Government can do to help 
scale down the barriers that stand between 
us and a higher rate of technical develop- 
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ment. But unless industry itself recognizes 
the basic problem—that we must find ways 
to make engineering education possible for 
everyone capable of it and desiring it, and 
that we must put more of science to prac- 
tical use—we shall not achieve the produc- 
tivity rises or the new products that can 
lead us to faster growth. 

Let me make it perfectly clear, too, that 
how much we increase productivity will 
have great bearing on our effort to expand 
American exports and to ease our still criti- 
cal balance-of-payments problem. 

It American goods are to remain competl- 
tive in world markets, we have no choice 
but to accelerate the productivity rise. Nor 
is this simply a matter of productivity— 
and costs—in cxport commodities and serv- 
ices. It goes, rather, to the whole of the 
domestic cost structure and, therefore, to 
productivity in fields such as energy, con- 
struction, and transport, all of which affect 
substantially the cost of the goods we sell 
abroad. 

World War II and our postwar commit- 
ments taught us that we must be econom- 
ically strong to repel threats to freedom and 
help strengthen the other democracies of 
the world. Our ability to defend ourselves, 
to assist underdeveloped areas, to lead the 
way in space, depends on science and 
technology. 

If public and private policymakers can 
bear down on the problems of investment 
in plant and equipment and in education, 
if we can accelerate the rate of technologi- 
cal progress in the nonspace, nonmilitary 
parts of this economy, if we can raise dis- 
posable incomes of consumers we will be 
able to achieve our target of an economy of 
maximum employment, maximum produc- 
tion, and maximum p power. It’s 
a big order, but this is not the first time that 
this country has faced, and met, a challenge 
of this magnitude. 


Patriots, Are They? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Don Nelson, news editor of the 
Arizona Record, a weekly newspaper 
published at Globe, Ariz., examining the 
motives of reactionary, ultraconservative 
patriotic groups. These remarks should 
be of great interest to all of my col- 
leagues. 

Tuere—I've Sam Ir—Patriots, ARE THEY? 

Patriots, they call themselves. 

In the name of patriotism they organize. 
They chide. They condemn. They deride; 
They speak with a fervor and voice aimed 
downward at the apathetic man on the street. 
The movement has gathered intellectuals, 
pseudo malcontents. 

They formed the John Birch Society, nam- 
ing their group after a martyred soldier who, 
were he alive today, would probably have 
misgivings about the role history will ascribe 
to his name. 

They formed the Minute Men, the group 
that decided the only safe loyalty was the 
loyalty to its own ranks. 

They gathered behind the likes of a politi- 
cal nonentity in Dallas named Dan Smoot, 
who proclaims God's blessing upon his lis- 
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teners while using vicious verbal tactics to 
call up impeachments, abolishment of the 
U.N. and disbelief in the democratic processes 
of our country. 

I try to practice tolerance for other men's 
opinions, but I'm finally beginning to get 
a bit weary of the “patriotic” speeches: 

“You can’t belleve a word that JFK. or 
any of his henchmen tells you, : 

“The techniques for controlling men’s 
minds are widely known. If these techniques 
are used by evil men, then we are In danger. 

“We must impeach Earl Warren and Bobby 
Kennedy. 

Let's not let Caroline plan any more in- 
vaslons.“ 

Through their preachments have run, sev- 
eral common characteristics: a lack of falth 
in the intelligence of the American people, 
a lack of faith in the ability or desire of the 
press to dig out facts and report them, a lack . 
of faith in the ballot-box system, distrust 
in the present administration. 

Of course the public mind must be chal- 
lenged. The press must be held to answer. 
The administration must take its lumps. 
Free, open-market exchange of fact and 
opinion is the lifeblood of our democracy, 

But mixed into that lifeblood also is re- 
sponsibility. And I wonder if the patriots 
who speak so fervently of deception and 
near-treason in our Government have 
stopped to consider the possible conse- 
quences of their now dogmatic words. 

I don't think they have. Those I have 
heard don't seem willing to discuss an idea; 
they only want to sell one. 

And what they're peddling are doubt and 
suspicion. Their verbal hatchets, while 
chipping away at our present administration, 
could incidentally be chipping away at our 
democratic processes also. I get the feeling 
that the freedom they demand is more than 
they, if in power, would allow. 

No suspicion is as vicious as that raised 
in the name of patriotism. It was in the 
name of patriotism that the ovens of Dachau 
were built. 

Conservatives and patriots, temper your 
words with the knowledge that our demo- 
cratic processes need not be torn down to be 
rebuilt. 

And discard your idea that our great un- 
washed masses can be cleansed only by your 
tears. In the heat and agony of four major 
wars, these unwashed masses have secured 
and preserved your right to speak. So speak 
responsibly. 


Aroused Populace Can Halt Administra- 
tion’s Plunge Into Financial Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Jack W. 
Gore, one of the most gifted and far- 
sighted editorial writers in the Nation, 
has done an exceptionally fine piece of 
work in the January 22 edition of the 
Fort Lauderdale News. In this editorial, 
which I submit as part of my remarks, 
Mr. Gore uses blunt language about the 
present plight of the Republic: 

AROUSED POPULACE Can HALT ADMINISTRA- 
TION's PLUNGE INTO FINANCIAL DISASTER 
(By Jack Gore) 

From events of the past few months it has 
become frighteningly clear that thinking 
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Americans who value the great heritage of 
freedom they have been given and who wish 
to preserve this Nation as an independent 
republic must gird themselyes for a tre- 
mendous and all-important fight in the days 
ahead, 

Tf this fight is lost—and it can well be lost 
through continued complacency and in- 
ertia—then the face of America as we have 
known it so long will be drastically altered. 

As President Kennedy made clear in his 
budget message to the Congress a few days 
ago, he no longer believes in the philosophy 
that progress and prosperity for our Nation 
can be achieved through the sound principles 
of a balanced budget and conservative spend- 
ing policies, 

Instead. he has surrendered to the Key- 
nesian philosophy that real prosperity can 
only be achieved by spending what we don’t 
have for things we don't truly need in the 
hope this reckless spending binge will pro- 
duce an artificial kind of prosperity that will 
keep us afloat in a sea of red ink. 

There is one of the most dangerous fiscal 
gambles any American President has ever 
embarked upon. If it fails we will have 
budget deficits of unparalleled peacetime 
proportions and of such tremendous mag- 
nitude and import that our whole financial 
and economic structure can be wrecked on 
the shoals of galloping inflation. 

Along with this we will have thrust upon 
us a Federal bureaucracy of truly stu- 
pendous size and regimentation. And with 
the “managed news” policy that has already 
been adopted as official administration policy, 
we will be increasingly told that all this is 
for our own good and is necessary to get us 
moving again in the path of progress and 
sweet prosperity. 

It is amazing how many Americans have 
already fallen for this line of pure guff. As 
Steve Stahl, head of the Investor’s Union, 
said recently: 

“We have traded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for the fetish of Interdependence. 
We are transforming the powerful wings of 
the mighty American eagle into the flutter- 
ing feathers of a mother hen—right here at 
home where we are teaching our children at 
our own expense that free enterprise has 
failed and the Government Is more capable 
of managing our affairs than we are our- 
selves,” 

Dr. Edward R. Annis, president-elect of 
the American Medical Association, echoed 
much the same theme recently when he 
declared: 

“A Federal Government takeover is like 
poured cement. If you do not struggle while 
it is being poured, but wait until it is an 
accomplished fact, it hardens and you never 
escape.” 

This is all too true. Right now we have 
an administration firmly dedicated to vast- 
ly increasing the influence of the Federal 
Government on our dally lives. In just 2 
years this administration has added 145,342 
persons to the Federal payroll and the pay- 
roll padding technique has just started good. 
It is an administration which thinks noth- 
ing of buying Congressional votes with lush 
patronage jobs and of twisting arms in every 
way possible to get what it wants. Its politi- 
cal morals come right from the barnyard 
and it is a complete stranger to the truth 
unless telling the truth happens to serve its 
own ends. 8 

This is blunt language to be sure, but it 
is the kind of language that America must 
hear and heed if it Is to survive another 6 
years under the dynasty that is now being 
bult in Washington. 
`- With the kind of politics this administra- 
tion plays there is only one effective way to 
keep this administration from getting just 
what it wants. Congress must be persuaded 
that the administration program is not the 
program our people want and the only way 
that can be done is to mount a letter writ- 
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ing campaign of such effectiveness that our 
congressional representatives must listen to 
the voice of the people. 

That means that each and every American 
who is dedicated to preserving constitutional 
government and sanity in our taxing and 
spending programs must plunge into this 
fight and make his or her voice heard where 
it will do the most good. Sounding off toa 
neighbor or a friend isn’t going to do any 
good, but sounding off to a Congressman can 
do a lot of good, and we are going to have 
to do a lot of that in the months ahead if 
we are to keep this Nation's head above 
water. 

Let no ono kid himself that this admin- 
istration isn’t politically smart. It is the 
most ruthless and the craftiest political ma- 
chine that has ever come into power in this 
country, and it is not the least bit averse to 
using every trick in the book, Including 
downright falsehood, to stay there. 

It ts time more Americans woke up to 
what is going to happen to their country if 
we don't get some sanity back in Washing- 
ton. The cold, hard truth happens to be 
that we are riding for a very nasty fall, and 
it could be a disastrous one, indeed, unless 
zome checkreins are applied while there is 
stil time. 


Independence Day of Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 4th, Ceylon will celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of her independence. On 
this memorable occasion, I wish to take 
the opportunity to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the Governor 
General of Ceylon, Sir Oliver Goonetil- 
leke; and His Excellency, the Ceylonese 
Minister Counselor to the United States, 
Dr. Jan H. O. Paulusz, Chargé d'Affaire 
ad interim. 

Ceylon, a beautiful island situated 
south of India, has the heritage of a 
highly developed civilization dating back 
to the sixth century B.C., and the Cey- 
lonese people justly possess a strong na- 
tionalistic feeling inspired by pride in 
the antiquity of their culture and the 
glories of the past. 

In recent centuries, Ceylon has. been 
dominated successively by Portugal, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain. The 
British, while deriving economic benefits 
from their development of tea and rub- 
ber plantations in Ceylon, at the same 
time brought benefits to Ceylon by de- 
veloping schools, a free press, legal insti- 
tutions, transport, communications, 
health facilities, and finally the repre- 
sentative principle of government. One 
measure of these benefits may be gained 
from the fact that Ceylon’s literacy rate 
is over 70 percent, among the highest in 
all of Asia. 

But after World War I the winds of 
national self-determination swept 
around the world, thanks partly to the 
fervent eloquence with which President 
Woodrow Wilson had advocated the prin- 
ciple of self- determination. After World 
War II the time for Ceylon's independ- 
ence arrived, and she made a remark- 
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ably peaceful transition from a British 
colony to a dominion within the British 
Commonwealth. In spite of the exist- 
ence of internal tensions based on ethnic, 
religious, and economic differences, there 
was no partition such as on the Indian 
subcontinent, and no rebellions such as 
in Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 

Since independence, Ceylon has had 
remarkable political stability, within a 
highly democratic framework, and made 
significant economic and social progress. 
General elections were held in 1952, 1956, 
and 1960, representing the free expres- 
sion of the will of the people through 
universal adult suffrage. In the 1956 
election, one group of leaders, who had 
been in office since well before independ- 
ence, was peacefully replaced by a new 
coalition of political forces. The ma- 
chinery of government has. functioned 
since independence without interruption 
and has coped with many serious social, 
economic, educational, administrative, 
and political problems with considerable 
success. 

Nor has Ceylon enjoyed responsible 
government only in its internal affairs. 
In its foreign relations Ceylon has stead- 
fastly pursued a policy of nonalinement 
in her political, economic, and military 
relations with the major powers of the 
world. Her foreign policy is aimed at 
the preservation of peace, the fostering 
of friendly and mutually beneficial rela- 
tions with other nations, and the protec- 
tion of her own freedom and independ- 
ence. To achieve these aims, Ceylon 
feels she needs the freedom of action 
that a nonalinement policy provides. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is sat- 
isfied to cooperate and maintain ami- 
cable relations with Ceylon on those 
terms. The nationalism and the herit- 
age of democratic institutions prevailing 
in Ceylon are as good guarantees as any 
that Ceylon will not succumb to evil 
forces, either external or internal, which 
might aim at depriving Ceylon of the 
freedom and independence of which she 
has had a taste in recent years. I am 
confident that I speak for all Americans 
when I express my deep sympathy to the 
people of Ceylon and wish them con- 
tinued progress along the paths they 
have freely chosen. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 30 is not only the 8ist birthday 
anniversary of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, but also marks the moment when 
we can look back 30 years to the begin- 
ning of an era of accomplishment—un- 
paralleled in history—which he set in 
motion. 

He called it with the characteristic 
shorthand of politics—the New Deal. It 
was the beginning of a new stage of de- 
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velopment for our Nation and for every 
individual in it. 

Rarely, if ever, in a 30-year period 
have so many momentous changes taken 
place in the life of a country and of the 
world. Most dramatic of all was the 
change in our material circumstances. 
We had reached the point where our 
productive system could eliminate pov- 
erty, but instead was producing it. 
FDR. turned it around, enlisted the 
people of the country in a purposeful 
utilization of the system, and opened 
up the most productive and creative 
period, in a physical sense, that the world 
has ever seen. 

But great as was his accomplishment 
in the field of unlocking American ca- 
pacities for industrial and agricultural 
production, he accomplished much more. 

He pioneered in the development of a 
new sense of responsibility for Ameri- 
cans, a realization that the worth and 
dignity of the individual can be made a 
living reality in government and Ameri- 
can life. 

In the long perspective of history, it 
is still too early to draw the full dimen- 
sions of F.D.R.’s significance to America 
and the world. We can be sure it will 
be a role of prime importance. But it 
is not too early to record the feelings in 
the minds and hearts of his fellow coun- 
trymen. There were those of us who 
saw the New Deal unroll, one bold, imag- 
inative step after another and who saw 
the old sores of economic and social life 
being healed. Our belief in the integrity 
of American life and faith in human na- 
ture and civilized living was strength- 
ened and deepened by what he did. For 
those of us, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
joined Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln as one of the ever-living forces 
which shape our lives and our country. 


Is It a Crazy Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
budget which the President has sub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1964, including 
the proposal for tax reform, will almost 
certainly produce the great legislative 
debate of this year. It will produce such 
a debate in large measure because it 
contains the new principle, for this 
country at least, of a planned budget 
deficit. 

In a penetrating, thoughtful column 
which appeared in the January 29 Wash- 
ington Post, the distinguished journal- 
ist, Walter Lippmann, has examined this 
principle and I commend his excellent 
analysis to our colleagues for their care- 
ful attention. 

I would particularly call attention to 
Mr. Lippmann’s succinct and prophetic 
closing statement: 

There is only one way to balance the 
budget and that is first to balance the 
economy. 
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TODAY AND Tomorzow—Is IT a Crazy BUDGET? 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

It is not going to be easy to prove the 
case for the new budget which superimposes 
a planned deficit of nearly 3 billions on top 
of an involuntary deficit of some 7 or 8 
billion, It is easier to argue the case 
which is novel and highly debatable—when 
it is done with the modesty and learning 
of the economic message than when it is 
done with the dogmatic assertiveness of the 
tax message. For nothing can be so certain 
as the tax message says it is and no tax 
bill can be so unqualifiedly wonderful. 

The basic question which will have to be 
debated for some months to come Is whether 
the budget for fiscal 1964 is likely to do 
what it is designed to do. Will it, that is 
to say, cause business to expand, thereby 
reducing unemployment, and using to some- 
thing nearer full capacity the industrial 
plant? 

The principle of the 1964 budget is a new 
one. Why should there be need of a new 
budget principle? Because the country is 
confronted with an economic problem which 
first made its appearance toward the end 
of 1957. The problem arises from the fact 
that there is a condition of chronic eco- 
nomic sluggishness: the average rate of 
unemployment has moved up to a new 
level—from 4 percent for the years from 
1947 to 1957 to 6 percent ever since. 

The American economy has been sluggish 
because total demand has been sluggish and 
capital investment consequently inadequate. 
This sluggishness is a heavy burden on the 
Nation. We are not producing each year 
about $30 billions of wealth that we have 
the labor and resources to produce. As a 
result of this nonproduction tax revenues 
have fallen, and the chronic sluggishness has 
produced chronic budget deficits. 

The problem of economic sluggishness ap- 
peared under Eisenhower and has persisted 
under Kennedy. It cannot be blamed on 
either party or on either President. There 
is something wrong for which we have no 
generally accepted remedy. As we cannot 
afford to nonproduce $30 billions annually 
while we are bearing the great burden of 
military defense and trying to take care of 
our expanding population, we must make a 
bold attempt to overcome the sluggishness. 
We must take measures to produce the lost 
30 billions. 

That is what the new budget is designed 
to do. Actually it is a new experiment for 
the United States to have a planned budget- 
ary deficit. But it is not a new experiment 
in the rest of the modern world where all of 
the advanced nations, if they used our sys- 
tem of accounting, would be showing 
planned deficits. 

The difficulty in adapting the new budget 
principle to the American situation is that 
there are so many serious and respectable 
and successful people who think it is crazy, 
who think it is ridiculous, and who think it 
is not far from being a swindle. They are 
outraged at the idea of the Government 
going further into debt to make the country 
richer. 

This Is not the first time that a true theory 
looked absurd. The earth, for example, 
seems flat and is round and it is not so easy 
to remember how to explain why it is round. 
The new theory is that the total demand 
for goods and services should be approxi- 
mately large enough to pay for approxi- 
mately all that labor, plant. and capital 
resources are capable of producing efficiently. 

Those of us who accept this fundamental 
theory agree that the chronic sluggishness 
since 1957 has been due to insufficient total 
demand. We agree, therefore, that demand 
should be increased, and while this could 
be done. by massive government spending, 
it is easier and quicker and has less of what 
the doctors call side effects to do this by 
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reducing taxes. Experience has shown that 
consumers spend 93 percent of their dis- 
posable income, which means the total de- 
mand will rise quickly after a tax reduction. 

There are not many who now oppose a 
reduction of taxes, But there are many who 
believe that the principle on which the ad- 
ministration is acting is crazy and immoral. 
They are saying that while taxes should be 
reduced, the budget should be balanced at 
the same time by reduction of Government 
expenditures. 2 

Have they, one wonders, looked at the 
figures, and if they have, can they really 
mean what they are saying? The deficit in 
the new administrative budget (1964) is 
estimated at 11.9 billions after tax reduction 
and tax reform. That is over 10 percent of 
the total administrative budget which is 
estimated at 98.8 billions. Where do they 
think they can find the nearly 12 billions to 
cut? Presumably they will not wish to cut 
national defense which takes 55 billions. 
Nor will they cut space research which takes 
42 billions. Nor the veterans which takes 
5.5 billions. Nor interest on the debt which 
takes 10 billions. Nor, if they are politically 
candid, will they cut very seriously the 5.7 
billions taken by agriculture. 

That leaves 20 billions for everything else. 
Practically everyone who talks about the wild 
spending in Washington is talking about 
those 20 billions. Does anyone think those 
20 billions can be cut in half? The truth is 
that those who mean seriously to cut Gov- 
ernment expenditures to an amount equal 
to the deficit must cut defense, or give up the 
hope of balancing the budget and cutting 
taxes. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that if 
by some kind of major amputation they did 
cut expenditures by 10 billions, the result 
would not be a balanced budget. The with- 
drawal from the economy of that much 
demand for goods and services would be a 
heavy blow at business, and it would cause 
such a loss of revenue that the budget at the 
end would be more unbalanced than ever. 
In all likelihood we would have a serious 
recession, 

There is no getting away from this. There 
Is only one way to balance the budget and 
that is first to balance the economy. 


Containerization and Transport 
Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Morris Forgash, of New York City, who 
is president of the United States Freight 
Co., has for years been one of the fore- 
most advocates of shipping by con- 
tainers. 

The following article is taken from 
“The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science,” volume 
345, and gives the modern trend toward 
containerization and transport eco- 
nomics: 

Tur ROLL AND Rock or CoONTAINERIZATION 
In TRANSPORT ECONOMICS 
(By Morris Forgash) 

Abstract: The movement of freight in con- 
tainers which are transferred from one vehi- 
cle and one type of carrier to another, avoid- 
ing rehandling of the contents en route, is 
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one of the fastest growing developments in 
transportation. Still in-its infancy, contain- 
erization has sparked a revolution which 
could culminate in a genuine renaissance in 
transportation. Limited experience already 
has produced abundant proof that contain- 
erized transportation shortens transit time, 
results in greater safety of cargo, and effects 
substantial economies for both carriers and 
shippers. The clearly discernible potential 
of the concept is fully coordinated transpor- 
tation, by all media, on a global basis. Agree- 
ment on standard sizes of containers, a first 
essential, has already been reached in this 
country, and key European nations have 
tentatively accepted our standards. Meth- 
ods and techniques have not been perfected 
or standardized, but this phase of the prob- 
lem is being tackled with intelligent deter- 
mination. An all-purpose container, capable 
of carrying almost any type of cargo, is a 
second phase of the concept and is a definite 
possibility. Policy problems must be solved 
before the services of the underlying carriers 
are completely coordinated so that contain- 
ers may be freely interchanged among all 
modes of transport. 

The term “containerization” perhaps al- 
ready qualifies as a word of art in transporta- 
tion parlance, like “wharfage” or “f.0.b." 
Its meaning, however, is neither so well un- 
derstood nor so precise as that of most other 
terms that have found their way into our 
lexicon of transportation terminology. 

Containerization, viewed as a working tool 
of transportation—as an integral part of the 
transportation process—contemplates the 
movement of goods from the shipper's door 
to the receiver's place of delivery in a pack- 
ing box which is integrated into the trans- 
portation system. The packing box may 
consist of a conventional highway traller, 
with wheels attached or demountable, or it 
may be a container of another sort designed 
so that it can readily be secured to a chassis 
or flatear or lifted or rolled aboard a ship or 
other media of transport. 

Containerized transportation has an almost 
limitless range. In its simplest form, it may 
be provided by a single carrier, confined to 
points on its own line or route. For example, 
a railroad might elect to transport its freight 
in trailers or containers mounted on filatcars 

-in lieu of the conventional boxcar. The 
trailers or containers would be sent to the 
shipper's door for loading and delivered at 
the platform of the receiver without rehan- 
dling of the goods, but both locations would 
have to be within the area authorized to be 
served by that railroad. 

If perfected and advanced to the ultimate 
extent of its potential usefulness, containeri- 
gation could afford the basis for completely 
integrated, worldwide door-to-door trans- 
portation, in all-purpose, readily interchange- 
able equipment acceptable to substantially 
all types of cargo, thus forming a transit 
pipeline by all modes of transport—rail, high- 
Way, water, and air, separately or in any 
combination. 

The roll and rock“ of containerization— 
its progress, problems, and potentials—will 
be considered here within the format and 
Tange so defined. 

THE APPROACH 

Progress in containerization in the last few 
years has been truly phenomenal, but over- 
all, the concept is still in the experimental 
stage, and formidable problems remain to be 
solved. The subject should be viewed in 
Proper perspective. Any analysis of progress 
in containerization is likely to start with 
a technica] description of the plans which 
have been put Into actual use and to project 
its future along those horizons. And any ap- 
praisal of the problems of containerization 
is almost sure to center attention on the 
competitive scrimmaging and legal and leg- 
islative battles which those plans have pro- 
duced. Thus, at the outset, the subject 
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usually is made to appear extremely complex 
and the problems are pictured as vexing and 
numerous. 

Consideration of the subject of container- 
ization should start with a definition of 
goals. If we can determine where we want 
to go, we can chart a course toward that des- 
tination, Progress in containerization can 
then be evaluated in the light of whether we 
are moving forward on target or making 
headway down a blind alley. The sérious- 
ness of the problems can be measured against 
the strength of our resolution to overcome 
them, 

It might be well toremember that complex 
though our transportation system has grown 
to be, the formula for transportation remains 
constant and very simple. The formula is 
locomotion, a way, and a carrying unit— 
movement, a path of movement, a container. 
Our transportation plant, the greatest ever 
produced on earth, grew up in compart- 
ments, and we have permitted and even en- 
couraged it to remain that way, in the hope 
that free competition would preserve for the 
public the best that each mode of carriage 
could produce. 

Bach of our modes of transportation de- 
veloped and improved its carrying units ac- 
cording to its own physical characteristics 
and needs. This created gaps between car- 
riers and between modes which could be 
filled only by manual labor, transferring 
cargo from one unit to another. The rail- 
road companies, spurred by lessons learned 
in the Civil War, gradually standardized 
track and equipment so that there is now 
complete freedom of interchange among 
railroads without physical transfer of cargo. 
The motor carrier industry is making head- 
way in the interchange of equipment be- 
tween trucklines, but between rau and motor 
there still is only an insignificant amount of 
interchange. Between land, sea, and air 
carriers, transfer of cargo also remains 
pretty much in the primitive stage. The 
mission of containerization is in these areas, 

THE GOAL AND THE PATH 


Now let us consider the goal toward which 
we wish to direct our efforts in making use 
of this new tool of transport, the container. 
Do we wish simply to replace present inef- 
ficient equipment with more efficient units 
of carriage? We can make a good deal of 
transport progress that way, but containeri- 
zation will never usher in a renaissance in 
transportation unless and until it spans the 
void that compartmentalizes media 
in this country and around the world. 

Our goal must be the worldwide, com- 
pletely integrated system of transportation 
heretofore described. What is the best and 
shortest course toward that objective? 

To reach our goal, we must find a way to 
bring about complete coordination of the 
physical transportation plant. 

Two obstacles stand across that path. One 
is physical, and the other is in the realm 
of policy—government and managerial. Ef- 
fective and efficient coordination requires 
interchange of equipment without transfer 
of cargo. Interchange requires, first, the 
physical ability freely to transfer equipment 
from one carrier and one mode to another; 
second, a willingness, or a legal compulsion, 
to effectuate interchange; and finally a 
working arrangement for compensating each 
carrier, out of total revenue, for its con- 
tribution to the joint endeavor. The physi- 
cal problem is to devise the interchangeable 
equipment, The policy problem is to encour- 
age or require the making of workable ar- 
rangements for interchange and for an equit- 
able distribution of revenues. 

THE PHYSICAL PROBLEM 

Standardization of equipment and method 
is the first step toward solution of the physi- 
cal problem. But, if the full potential of 
containerization is to be realized, a further 
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step must be taken. The standardized 
equipment must be capable of accommodat- 
ing substantially all , quid, re- 
frigerated, packaged, and in bulk. 
Standardization 


The problems of standardization have been 
seriously studied for a-long time, but, some- 
how, the studies never got past the draw- 
ing-board stage until, in the fall of 19658, 
a crash program was mounted by the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Association 
and the subject was placed in the hands of 
a Special Subcommittee on Containerization 
and Standardization. Headed by the author, 
and made up of Industry, transport, and gor- 
ernment executives and experts, that sub- 
committee, in less than a year, came up with 
recommended basic dimensional standards 
for containers which are now widely ac- 
cepted. The recommendation was for con- 
tainers of 20- and 40-foot lengths, or other 
lengths of which 40 is a multiple, for use 
singly or in tandem, with 8- by 8-foot height 
and width dimensions. 

Many people said that these standards 
were not workable, citing a variety of rea- 
sons and special situations. It was said 
that even if adopted for use in this country, 
such standards could not be made applica- 
ble in Europe because of clearances and for 
other reasons. Nevertheless, the report was 
the spark that lit the tinder and, despite 
all objections, orders. for containers of the 
specified sizes began to flood the manufac- 
turers. Then, in May 1962, the electrifying 
news came from London that the commu- 
nity of European nations, acting through 
the International Organization for Stand- 
ardization, had .tentatively agreed upon 
standard 10- and 20-foot containers with 
cross sections of 8 feet. These are the 
American standards except that they do not 
extend to the maximum length of 40 feet. 

Thus, the essential breakthrough on 
standards has been made. The time for im- 
plementation on a national and a global 
basis is at hand. There is a worldwide con- 
sciousness of the importance of standard, 
interchangeable transport equipment to the 
economy and the safety of free nations ev- 
erywhere. The success of the venture in 
this country will be closely watched, and ac- 
ceptance of the concept on an international 
basis will hinge on the vigor and intelli- 
gence of our leadership. 

Incentives to standardize 


According to an old adage, the world will 
beat a path to the door of the man who 
builds a better mousetrap. But the mouse- 
trap first has to be built and demonstrated 
and, for that, we will need, in the case at 
hand, some bait. We must obtain stand- 
ardized tion equipment, in quan- 
tity, now, not at some indefinite time in the 
future when the old plant has completely 
broken down. 

One means of insuring the rapid replace- 
ment of existing equipment with standard- 
ized containers, and the equipment to facili- 
tate their use, has been suggésted by the 
author on several occasions, It is the simple 
but effective incentive of accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes for all types of 
new equipment built to specified standards. 
Possibly this can be effectuated under the 
existing statutes, but, if not, it should be 
brought about by a change in the tax laws. 

The statute or directive should specify the 
standards to be complied with in order to 
qualify for tax relief. Not only the dimen- 
sions of containers but the hardware of in- 
terchange should be particularized. Stub- 
born problems remain in such areas as trans- 
ferring containers from one mode of trans- 
port to another, of locking them together, 
and of securing them to flatcars or under- 
carriages. Fundamental conflicts of inter- 
ests may retard standardization of device 
and method for years 
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enough incentive is employed to overcome 
the perfectly understandable resistance of 
vested Interests. 

A practical approach and the application 
of bullheaded commonsense crashed the 
dimensional barriers which for years had de- 
fied the efforts of scholars and technicians. 
If containerization is to penetrate the next 
frontier, a bold approach to implementation 
will be required. The climate for the tax 
approach is ideal. The existing equipment 
fleets of nearly all common carriers are In an 
advanced state of obsolescence, The rail- 
roads should be spending $2 billion a year 
for modernization of facilities and overcom- 
ing obsolescence—they are spending less 
than three-quarters of a billion. Now is the 
time to get the containerization movement 
into orbit. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 


To reach the ultimate gonl of containeri- 
gation, we must have not only standardized 
equipment but versatile, all-purpose equip- 
ment. The greatest drag on the economy 
and efficiency of the common-carrier system 
is empty mileage brought about very largely 
by specialized equipment. The situation is 
much worse than we have been led to be- 
lieve. 

The movement of railroad cars is measured 
in car-miles. It has been estimated that 40 
percent of the car-miles produced on Amer- 

"ican railroads represent empty movements. 
The facts prove that this estimate is far too 
low. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) recently released the results of a spe- 
cial 7-day study in which the loaded and 
empty car-miles by each class of equipment 
were recorded and reported by all class I 
railroads: The study presents a truly shock- 
ing picture of the waste and inefficiency 
which are the inevitable consequence of the 
use of special-purpose equipment. 

According to the actual figures, as revealed 
by the study, the ratio of empty to loaded 
car-miles for all types of equipment com- 
bined is not 40 percent but 62 percent. This 
means that, for every 100 miles of rall service 
actually received, the shipping public pays 
for 162 miles of railroad operation, 

The ICC study sharply emphasizes the fact 
that the degree of specialization of equip- 
ment determines the extent to which it must 
be moved empty. Tank cars, for example, 
actually travel empty a greater distance than 
they move under load. Speclal-service box- 
cars have an empty to loaded care-mile ratio 
of 72 percent. Flatcars not used in piggy- 
back service have a 68 percent empty car-mile 
movement. The empty mileage of such cars 
when used for handling trailers is only 25 

t. 

It is not the imbalance of traffic which 
results in these fantastically high ratios of 
empty to loaded car-miles—it is specializa- 
tion of equipment. Empty boxcars going 
east meet empty refrigerator cars going west. 
With proper engineering, the same unit could 
be loaded in both directions. The engineer- 
ing already has been accomplished, and 
empty car-mileage can be cut to 10 percent 
or less of the total if transportation man- 
agement can be induced to employ what 
technology has produced. 

A prototype of the all-purpose container 
was unveiled at the annual convention of the 
National Defense Transportation Association 
in Seattle in the fall of 1959. The 40-foot 
container there displayed could carry auto- 
mobiles on retractable ramps, liquid cargo 
in collapsible rubber tanks, or dry cargo 
when the tanks were removed and the ramps 
folded against floor and ceiling. It was 
capable of being insulated and refrigerated. 

Since that time, dual-purpose containers 
have been manufactured and put into prac- 


Interstate Commerce Commission, State- 
ment No. 3-62, June 1962. 
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tical use between the eastern and western 
seaboards, hauling dry cargo westbound and 
refrigerated cargo eastbound. The tech- 
niques of refrigeration and insulation have 
been so perfected that only an insignificant 
amount of cubic capacity is sacrificed to 
produce this equipment which practically 
doubles the productive capacity of each con- 
tainer. Similar equipment is being used 
in certain land-sea operations. 

Such is the panoramic view of the physical 
status of containerization. Containerization 
has arrived, We have only to accept it and 
put it to its fullest use. Invention and 
imagination have passed the challenge to 
initiative and determination. Now we ex- 
amine the challenges in the area where policy 
decisions must be made. 


POLICY AND DECISION 


The finest fleet of the most modern con- 
tainer equipment which science and tech- 
nology can produce will not fill the gaps 
which scparate the transportation system 
into tight compartments unless the services 
of the several modes of transport are in some 
manner coordinated. Coordination has been 
a cardinal goal of transportation policy in 
this country for many years, but policy is 
not self-executing, Where, as under our 
system, the matter is left largely to carrier 
management, only self-interest or survival 
can be depended upon to provide the in- 
centive to coordinate. 

Again, the initial problem is to define 
terms and select a course. Coordination is 
not meaningful in and of itself. The only 
kind of coordination that serves any useful 
purpose is a combination of services of differ- 
ent modes of trunsportation in a conjunctive 
sense and on such a basis as to give the 
shipper the maximum benefits of each mode 
in terms of economy, speed, and convenience. 

Substitution of one form of carrlage for 
another is not coordination, because it 18 
not conjunctive. Under the so-called sub- 
stitute-service plan of piggybacking which is 
employed on a relatively small scale, a motor 
carrier contracts with a railroad to haul the 
trucker’s trallers for a part of all of the jour- 
ney within the truckman’s authorized terri- 
tory. In substance, the motor carrier simply 
subcontracts to the railroad a part of its 
obligation to carry, and the shipper obtains 
truck service at truck rates. 

Voluntary coordination will come about 
only when the inducement to coordinate is 
strong enough to overcome the natural re- 
luctance of all carriers to deal with their 
actual or potential competitors. Experience 
with piggyback and related plans of con- 
talnerized service thus far obtained indicates 
that realistic pricing could be the key to 
true coordination. If the amount received by 
each carrier for the service which it performs 
reflects the economic and service advantages 
of that carrier, the play of economics should 
bring about the best overall pattern of 
service. 

The almost instantaneous success of the 
plans established by the railroads for the 
movement of trailers, or trailers and fiat 
cars owned or controlled by shippers, sup- 
ports this view. These plans, known as plan 
III and plan IV, respectively, diverted a great 
deal of freight which was moving by highway- 
in private carriage back to the railroads. 
The shippers still employ private or propri- 
etary truck lines for that portion of the 
service which such carriers perform more 
economically or expeditiously. 

The service provided under plans IIT and 
IV piggyback is priced on the same basis on 
which a shipper computes his cost of haul- 
ing his own frelght by highway—a fiat 
charge for all the freight of whatever kind 
that can be loaded into a vehicle of given 
cubic capacity. And when the shipper has 
such an accurate yardstick by which to com- 
pare services, he selects the one which is 
fastest and cheapest, In this way, coordi- 
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nation on an economic basis has been effec- 
tuated, but, of course, plans III and IV do 
not extend to all situations. 

If similar realistic pricing techniques could 
be established as between common carriers, 
it is believed that coordination could be 
effectuated on a national and, ultimately, an 
international scale, At present, there is no 
uniformity in intercarrier arrangements for 
through containerized service. Freight for- 
warders, by reason of statutory limitations, 
employ rail plans III and IV and pay the 
published rates. Motor carriers, being con- 
fined by lew to the provision of joint sery- 
ice on the basis of joint rates and divisions, 
engage in so-called plan I and plan V serv- 
ice. Plan I is the substituted service plan 
which, as stated, does not represent true 
coordination. Its legality is at least sus- 
pect. Plan V is based on joint rates, but it 
has hed indifferent success. 

These differing arrangements have led to 
competitive struggles and legal and legis- 
lative battles. The President's transporta- 
tion message of April 5, 1962, recommended 
that steps be taken to equalize the opportu- 
nity of all carriers in the utilization of piggy- 
backing and related techniques, Unfortu- 
nately, the message ted a totally 
misguided and unworkable means of imple- 
menting that recommendation. The sug- 
gestion was that all carriers be permitted 
to ship containers by all other carriers and 
pay whatever rates are established for ship- 
pers. This is foreign to all basic concepts of 
policy and regulation. Its defects are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. 

Uniformity and equality in intercarrier 
arrangements for the joint provision of con- 
tainerized service are desirable, but they 
should be achieved on the basis of a carrier- 
to-shipper relationship. No pattern for such 
intercarrier arrangements is suggested here, 
but, if the idea is sound, reasonable men can 
devise a just and workable formula. 


CONCLUSION 


One thing stands out above all others. 
Containerization Is not just a physical con- 
traption. It is a concept of transportation. 
Its advantages are meaningless to the ship- 
per unless they are translated into a realistic 
price. The essential “bridge” between the 
producer and the consumer of transportation 
is the freight rate. As a concept, containeri- 
zation remained an illusive vision until the 
railroads discarded timeworn principles of 
ratemaking and devised a pricing structure 
for piggybacking that refiects only the service 
performed. 

The danger that stalks a troubled world 
forces upon us the certain knowledge that 
there must be a closer unity among all peo- 
ples who cherish and are determined to per- 
petuate freedom and individual liberty as a 
way of life. The efficiency of transportation 
will measure the success of that endeavor, 
and the economy and safety of this Nation 
and of the free world may depend, to a very 
important degree, on how well and how 
quickly we build a global transit pipeline, 
pang the best tool that we have—containeri- 
zation. 


Tax-Free Power 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a very fine speech given by T. E. 
Roach, president of the Idaho Power Co., 
at a meeting of the Pocatello Chamber 
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of Commerce at Pocatello, Idaho, on the 
15th of August 1962. This speech aptly 
discloses why “Tax-Free Power Is Not 
the Answer.” 

Mr. Roach's speech concerns the pro- 
posed extension of the Bonneville Power 
marketing area to southern Idaho. I 
recently placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A126, a copy of a letter I 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior pro- 
testing the approval of such an extension 
of the BPA power market area. 

To spend $100 million of the taxpayers 
moncy to provide subsidized power to an 
area now fully supplied at reasonable 
rates is totally unwarranted. Under 
unanimous consent, I extend my remarks 
and to include Mr. Roach's speech: 

Tax-Free POWER Is Not THE ANSWER 


(Speech by T. E. Roach, president, Idaho 
Power Co., August 15, 1962) 

I welcome the opportunity to speak to the 
Pocatello chamber membership about Idaho 
Power and about problems in Idaho that 
have a direct bearing upon the future of 
your various businesses as well as Idaho 
Power's. Pocatello comprises an important 
part of our service area and we have the 
same concern for its growth and expansion 
as each of you. This ts evidenced by the 
fact that Idaho Power has been a member 
of the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce since 
its organization and has had an active part 
in all of its constructive efforts. We are 
represented in Pocatello by Milt Sargent, 
division manager, and his community in- 
terest is well known to you by reason of the 
fact thet he is currently serving as vice 
president of the chambcr. Before him, 
Larry Brainard, a director of Idaho Power, 
served as chamber president and helped 
spark special industrial interest. Before 
Larry's time, Don Brown and others have 
responded to all important civic calls. Be- 
yond that. our industrial development de- 
partment under Orland Mayer has been 
active over more years and spent more 
money in that field than any other organiza- 
tion in the State, including other chambers 
of commerce and even the State of Idaho. 

This is tangible evidence of our continu- 
ing interest in and concern for the impor- 
tance of constructively contributing to the 
economic development of the area. 

We are proud of our almost 50-year rec- 
ord of never letting the area down in the 
assurance of ample, low-cost power supply, 
no matter the size of the demand. Because 
we have a substantial stake in the economic 
welfare of the State, we have an understand- 
able concern over any misinformation that 
might adversely affect the area's economic 
reputation or that of our company. 

Despite the fact that our service area has 
enjoyed an unbroken record of sound and 
expanding economic progress—as well as a 
phenomenal increase in power supply un- 
matched anywhere in the West—we hear 
with some regularity, but particularly in an 
election year, that our economy is decadent, 
and the only cure is Federal power. In 
glowing terms, a picture ls painted of the 
great industrial development and prosperity 
that will accompany the introduction of a 
tax-free power supply. 

This well-planned effort to decry and 
downgrade the economic status of the State 
for the purpose of creating a political straw- 
man is a disservice to the area and gives to 
outsiders a wholly unwarranted impression 
which is detrimental to constructive efforts 
being put forth to attract new business to 
the State. 

Are these pronouncements accurate? Is 
Government power the vital ingredient? The 
answer is clearly found in a direct compari- 
son of those areas which have been served 
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by Bonneville and those in Idaho, which 
have been supplied with power by taxpaying 
enterprise. Let us look for a few moments 
at some of the principal cks which 
measure the economic status of Idaho with 
that of Oregon and Washington. 


IDAHO COMPARES FAVORABLY 


1. Unemployment is one of the very sen- 
sitive barometers of economic health and, 
on this point, it is enlightening to note that 
the U.S. Department of Labor lists 36 areas 
of substantial unemployment in the North- 
west. Fourteen of these are in Oregon, in- 
cluding Portland; 16 are in Washington, in- 
cluding Spokane and Tacoma; and only 6 
are in Idaho, these being in north Idaho. 
Not a single area in southern Idaho is men- 
tioned. 

Significantly, all of these unemployment 
distress areas are within the Bonneville mar- 
keting area, and you who are familiar with 
the north Idaho economy are aware that 
being in the Bonneville marketing area has 
brought little economic comfort to it. 

2. The same Department of Labor figures 
show that employment in nonagricultural 
establishments between 1950 and 1960 in- 
creased 19 percent in Idaho, 16% percent in 
Oregon, and only 6½ percent in Washington. 

Even in the category of “strictly manufac- 
turing,” this same Department of Labor 
source shows the gain in employment be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 was 38 percent in 
Idaho, 25 percent in Washington, and 6 per- 
cent in Oregon. 

Thus, from an employment standpoint, 
Idaho has definitely made greater progress 
than either of our two adjoining States to 
the west, where Bonneville dominates the 
electric power supply. 

3. On the score of increased per capita 
personal income, Idaho led both Oregon and 
Washington for the decade 1950-60 with an 
increase of 43 percent as against 42 percent 
for Oregon and 40 percent for Washington. 
For the year 1961, Idaho was up 3.2 percent, 
compared to Washington's increase of 2.7 
percent and Oregon's 1 percent. These fig- 
ures are from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

4. That Idaho compares favorably with our 
sister States to the west in value added by 
manufacture is also disclosed in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce report for 1958 
(the latest), which compares the 5-year 
period 1954-58. Here Idaho's. percentage of 
increase was 35 percent, or double Oregon’s 
18 percent, and only slightly below Washing- 
ton's 40 percent, which was greatly influenced 
by the volume of work at the Boeing plant 
in Seattle. 

5. Another sound test of economic health 
is comparative debt and tax levels. Here 
again Idaho stands out with a State bonded 
debt per capita of only $9.88, compared with 
$151 for Washington and $188 for Oregon. 

In terms of annual tax burden at the State 
level, Idaho again finds itself in better shape, 
with total 1961 taxes per capita of $102, 
compared with Oregon's $111 and Washing- 
ton's $164. 

6. In the 7-year period 1955-61 the new 
industries locating in southern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon totaled 116. They furnish 
employment to approximately 5,500 people. 

We do not have comparable data for Ore- 
gon and Washington on a statewide basis, 
but we do have the industrial development 
record for Bonneville over the past 10 years. 
That record shows in 10 years Bonneville 
has added a net of exactly two industrial 
customers. They lost the Kaiser Aluminum 
plant at Tacoma and added the Harvey 
Aluminum Co. at The Dalles, the Hanna 
Nickel Co. at Riddle, and Anaconda Alu- 
minum Co. at Columbia Falls, Mont. The 
Harvey and Hanna installations in Oregon 
were Government-sponsored projects, whose 
output goes into the already heavily over- 
burdened Government stockpiling program. 
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Certainly, a comparative record of this kind 
provides no warrant for deprecating, down- 
grading, or holding up to scorn the economic 
and industrial growth of Idaho compared 
with Oregon and Washington; and more par- 
ticularly, it does not demonstrate that tax- 
free, subsidized Federal power contains with- 
in itself any magical formula for industrial 
growth. 

Probably the most accurate and positive 
comparison of economic progress is found 
in the area increase in use of electric power. 
Here again the answer is crystal clear that 
by this yardstick the area served by Idaho 
Power has made greater economic progress 
than either Oregon or W. n. In the 
18-year period 1943 to 1961, Idaho Power's 
average load has increased 8% times, while 
that of Bonneville has increased only 6 
times. If we compare only the last 10 years, 
Idaho Power Co.’s growth has been 250 
percent, while that of Bonneville in the same 
period has been only 190 percent. 

This evidence would seem to demonstrate 
conclusively that so-called cheap Govern- 
ment power is not a guarantee of industrial 
and economic growth—but let us go one step 
further and see if rate per kilowatt-hour is 
the all-important consideration. 

INDUSTRIAL POWER RATES 


Except in a very few manufacturing activ- 
ities, the cost of power represents less than 
one-half of 1 percent of total production 
costs. The exceptions are found mostly in 
the fields of electrometal and electrochemical 
reduction, where cost of power is an appre- 
clably greater percent of total cost. Certain- 
ly, taxes and labor costs are much more im- 
portant and controlling in most industries, 
and particularly those furnishing substan- 
tial employment In relation to power needs. 

Over 35 percent of Bonneville’s output goes 
into the electrometal and electrochemical 
industry, and of this amount 83 percent goes 
into the production of aluminum. As I 
pointed out earlier, however, there has been 
no increase tn this particular fleld except 
for the additions of Anaconda, Harvey 
Aluminum, and Hanna Nickel, the latter 
two being Government-subsidized under- 
takings. Moreover, all of the aluminum 
plants are now, and for some time have been, 
operating at less than full capacity. Addi- 
tionally, these types of industries, requiring 
large blocks of power and employing com- 
paratively few people, do not contribute 
purchasing power in proportion to their 
power requirements, as compared to a well- 
balanced group of average industries. It 
was this fact that caused a representative of 
the Governor of the State of Washington to 
comment, “an aluminum plant takes one 
million kilowatt-hours of power to keep one 
man busy cracking the crust in potlines.“ 
Why shouid such industries be singled out 
for special Government subsidy in the form 
of tax-free power? 

Closer to home is a comparison in the 
electrochemical field. Over the past 10 
years, the quantity of electrical energy sup- 
plied by Idaho Power to FMC has increased 


4% times. Victor Chemical Co. at Silver 
Bow, Mont, on the other hand, started 
elemental phosphorus operations with 


Bonneville power in 1952, and despite the 
availability of Bonneville's rates, has not in- 
creased its operation a single pound beyond 
its initial capacity, On the basis of this 
evidence, what justification is there for the 
loose and generalized statements that Gov- 
ernment-subsidized power is any assurance 
of industrial growth or economic prosperity? 
Indeed, on the contrary, the evidence points 
to exactly the opposite conclusion. 

On the subject of rates, I hope it will be 
of more than passing interest to this audi- 
ence to know that the rates of Idaho Power 
for large industrial operations requiring rel- 
atiyely large quantities of power, such as in 
the production of elemental phosphorus, are 
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substantially lower than that of any other 
taxpaying utility in the United States, and 
approximately the same as the rate of TVA 
for this type of service, despite the inclusion 
in our costs of a heavy tax load—a burden 
not carried by any public agency. 
GOVERNMENT POWER IS SUBSIDIZED 


Bonneville’s freedom from taxes and ac- 
cess to tax-free capital funds represents a 
direct rate advantage of 48 percent. If Idaho 
Power were relieved of that part of its costs, 
its large industrial rate would be less than 
that of Bonneville. To put It ancther way, 
relief from that tax burden, as is enjoyed 
by Bonneville, would permit Idaho Power 
to lower all of its rate schedules by 48 per- 
cent, or with that annual tax relief it could 
pay off all its outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness in 8% years, or all of its outstanding 
capital securities including stocks in 11% 
years. . 

Tax exemption would be fine for Idaho 
Power, but what about all the various State 
and local functions of government and 
school operations dependent upon that tax 
money for support of these essential func- 
tions? 

TAX REVENUES ARE VITAL 

Idaho Power is today the State’s largest 
taxpayer, with Its payments spread over 27 
counties. Sixty percent of our property 
taxes go to the support of our public school 
system. As one editor expressed it recently, 
“many counties in Idaho could not maintain 
their services without the property taxes 
paid by Idaho Power.” 

Since World War II, Idaho Power has 
created over $300 million in new taxpaying 
property, which has increased its annual 
State and local taxes from $670,000 to over 
$5 million or eight times. If an industrial 
plant prospect came along, proposing to 
spend only one one-hundredth of that 
amount in a new plant, he would be greeted 
with open arms and a brass band by all 
levels of government, and certainly by the 
chambers of commerce in the area; yet an 
investment of a hundred times that amount 
by Idaho Power has created hardly a ripple 
In these same circles. Had Bonneville built 
these power facilities with taxpayers funds 
instead of Idaho Power, not one dime of 
additional taxable wealth would have been 
created. Local and State taxes, as well as 
Federal taxes, presently being pald by Idaho 
Power on these facilities would haye been 
added to your tax bill instead. 

For increased power facilities over the next 
6 years, we expect to spend another $140 
million of taxpaying capital, providing, of 
couree, that our plans to create these new 
power facilities are not stymied by the re- 
cent proposal to bring Bonneville lines and 
power into the area to take away from Idaho 
Power the market it has served so well over 
a period of almost 50 years. The bringing 
of Bonneville power into the area would, of 
course, force the abandonment of much of 
this proposed expenditure and correspond- 
ingly destroy the future tax revenues it 
would have created, $ 

A COSTLY PROPOSAL 


To bring Bonneville lines into this area 
would cost a minimum of $40 milllon—and, 
of course, to develop such tax-exempt power 
facilities would require tax money, the only 
purpose of which would be to eliminate the 
building of taxpaying electric units. 

At a time when the overall burden of State 
taxes is so heavy, when Government spend- 
ing is mounting at a rapid pace, when ex- 
treme measures are being proposed to insure 
every possible dollar of tax collection, and 
when the Pocatello Chamber itself Is spear- 
heading a drive for a sales tax to ease the 
burden of State property and income taxes— 
at such a time it is strange indeed to hear of 
proposals for spending millions upon millions 
of these hard-to-get tax dollars for the pur- 
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pose of building a tax-destroying Federal 
power empire In southern Idaho, 

Even more strange is it to see such a pro- 
gram being proposed for execution by Bonne- 
ville, which for the 4 years ending June 30, 
1961, and without the burden of taxes, has 
lost $40 million in its operation. It is re- 
liably reported to have lost another $18 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year just ended, or a total 
loss of almost $60 million in a 5-year period. 
Such a suggestion evidences a complete dis- 
regard for the economic realities of the Bon- 
neville financial predicament and its inade- 
quate power supply situation, 

IDAHO IRRIGATION WOULD LOSE 


Not only would such an action do great 
and permanent damage to the present and 
future tax income of the State—while bene- 
fiting only a few public agencies and per- 
haps a high consumption industry or two by 
enabling them to become tax evaders—but it 
would do great and lasting harm to the 
State's irrigation resources and future ex- 
pansion. This would inevitably follow 
from the substitution of Bonneville as the 
marketing agency for Bureau of Reclamation 
power at rates substantially below current 
Bureau rates, thus greatly decreasing the 
revenues available from Bureau power sales 
and earmarked for support of irrigation 
projects in the area. To answer that no con- 
cern need be felt on this score because 
Bonneville would assume that responsibility 
is small comfort in the face of the already 
enormous and mounting losses reported by 
Bonneville. 

Irrigation benefits cannot be paid from ad- 
mitted losses by Bonneville. Hard dollars are 
needed—and if not forthcoming from 
Bureau power sales, they must come either 
from increased payments by the trrigators 
themselves or from the taxpayers generally. 

Attempts to attach irrigation projects to 
Bonneville power revenues will not be popu- 
lar nor approved by our neighbors to the 
west. This is best evidenced by the refusal 
of Congress in just the past few weeks to 
saddle Bonneville revenues with the irriga- 
tion benefit responsibility of the Mann Creek 
project near Weiser, sponsored by Congress- 
woman Prost, and the Baker project in Ore- 
gon, sponsored by Congressman ULLMAN. 
On top of that, Oregon's leading daily news- 
paper—The Oregonian of July 29—carried an 
editorial entitled “Irrigation Albatross,” 
reading in part as follows: 

“The gimmick of attaching irrigation proj- 
ects to Bonneville power revenues in order 


ta make irrigation feasible cuts at the heart 


of the BPA rate structure. We don't know 
all about some of the other arguments in a 
minority report of the House Interior Com- 
mittee opposing the Baker project bill and 
another project in Idaho, but we do know 
that saddling of these projects on Bonneville 
revenues threatens to harm the entire 
Northwest.” 


So you can be sure that Bonneville cus- 
tomers in Oregon and Washington have little 
interest in Idaho irrigation. 

PRESENT COORDINATION BEST 


The Bureau of Reclamation power system, 
on the other hand, is designed to operate for 
the advantage of the irrigator, and the 
maximum irrigation benefit is realized 
through the integration of that system with 
Idaho Power's interconnected system, This 
coordinated operation has been in existence 
since 1923, and by reason of a recent contract 
arrangement has provided the Bureau with 
30,000 kilowatts of added power cupacity 
for the further benefit of the irrigation 
program. As a matter of fact, Iduho Power's 
coordinated and cooperative arrangement 
with the Bureau, and the guaranteed market 
we provide for the Bureau's surplus power in 
the summer months, is the key to the finan- 
cial soundness and payout ability of many of 
our irrigation projects—ali of which would 
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be destroyed if Bonneville should replace the 
Bureau as the marketing agent. 

At stake, therefore, is not only existing ir- 
rigation project feasibility but also that of 
all future irrigation projects dependent 
upon power revenues for financial aid. 

FEW GAIN—MANY LOSE 


What argument or justification then can 
be advanced for urging Bonneville invasion 
of southern Idaho, other than the desire of a 
few to obtain preferential treatment in avoid- 
ing a fair share of the taxes that Idaho Pow- 
er must include in its costs, and which the 
schools and other necessary local agencies of 
government must have in order to carry out 
the necessary functions essential to the wel- 
fare of our State and its people? And after 
all, can Bonneville power be developed and 
supplied at a cost less than that of an inves- 
tor-owned company such as Idaho Power? 

To be sure, Government power may be sold 
for less, but does it really cost less? The en- 
gineering design of a hydroplant requires a 
precise quantity of excavation, concrete, and 
man-hours of labor no matter who does the 
building and who owns it. Over a given dis- 
tance of transmission the same miles of con- 
ductor, number of towers, and man-hours 
of labor are required, irrespective of the 
owner. When it comes to efficiency in build- 
ing or operating, I think the record is clear 
that Government operation of anything has 
not been done as efficiently as it has in pri- 
vate business. Nor can Bonneville bulld and 
operate electric facilities as efficiently and 
economically as Idaho Power. Where then 
is it possible for Government costs to be less 
than those of private business operation? 
The only area, of course, is in the privilege 
it. enjoys of avoiding, as part of cost, the 
legitimate and necessary taxes we must all 
pay as our share of supporting Government 
functions, and the taxes evaded by any one 
of us must be made up by the rest. 

BONNEVILLE HAS NO FIRM POWER 


Not only is Bonneville unable to produce 
and deliver power at a cost level less than 
Idaho Power—except as it evades its legiti- 
mate tax obligation—but it has, by its own 
admission, no firm power for sale. In its 
most recent published advance program, it 
shows not only a shortage or deficit in firm 
power supply in its present marketing area 
of 200,000 kilowatts in 1965 but a continu- 
ing and growing deficit in each year there- 
after, reaching an overall deficit of 1.3 mil- 
lion kilowatts in 1970. From what source, 
then, is it going to find power for distribu- 
tion in southern Idaho that would justify 
spending 40 million tax dollars for transmis- 
sion lines into this area? In a statement 
to the Bonneville Advisory Council last Oc- 
tober, Bonneville Administrator Luce stated 
that “we are short on firm power to the ex- 
tent that we cannot make offerings to new 
industries.” By its own figures, and by the 
statements of its Administrator, Bonneville 
has no dependable power to offer southern 
Idaho. 

Idaho Power, on the other hand, has never 
failed its service arca in the adequacy of 
power for any need and any quantity, as 
witness the obligation it took on and met in 
supplying the rupidly increased requirements 
of FMC. To serve this load alone, Idaho 
Power has a total of 840 million of taxpay- 
ing capital committed. 

Not only has Idaho Power met nll power 
demands today, but it is preparing to con- 
tinue to meet them in the future with $140 


‘million worth of added taxpaying facilities 


in the 6 years ahead—that is, unless Bon- 
neville’s entrance into southern Idaho at- 
tempts to substitute tax-free dollars for 
Idaho Power's taxpaying dollars. Inciden- 
taily, the entire aluminum industry in 
Washington and Oregon, which consumes the 
lion’s share of Bonneville’s tax-free power, 
actually pays less State and local taxes than 
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does Idaho Power alone. And, if you took 
the time to check the property tax records 
in Bannock and Power Counties, you would 
find that Idaho Power Co.'s property tax pay- 
ments were over three times that of our 
largest consumer of electric energy. 

What southern Idaho needs is not more 
tax-free property in the State, but more tax- 
paying businesses, such as that of Idaho 
Power, to help meet the ever-increasing reve- 
nue demands of our schools and local and 
State government units. And what we need 
at the national level, with our enormous 
Federal debt and ever-mounting cost of Fed- 
eral Government, is a curtallment ot un- 
necessary and wasteful spending. 

You can be sure that the appropriation 
committees of Congress, when the facts are 
presented to them, will not look with much 
favor upon allocating $40 million of your tax 
money to Bonneville for a wholly unneces- 
sary transmission line which can only add 
to the already large annual Bonneville op- 
erating loss. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last few weeks a great amount of atten- 
tion has been focused toward the Euro- 
pean Common Market. In this connec- 
tion, I read an address, entitled “Amer- 
ica in a Challenging World,” by Lamar 
M. Fearing, president of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. This speech contains 
comments that are very much to the 
point and make up a comprehensive 
analysis of opportunities for real trade 
expansion that will stimulate American 
production and the flow of American 
made goods and commodities in an ex- 
panding world market. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to in- 
clude Mr. Fearing's remarks in the 
Recorp: 

AMERICA IN A CHALLENGING WORLD 
(By Lamar M. Fearing, president, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., a speech before the An- 
nual Business Outlock Conference, Los 

Angeles Chamber of Commerce, November 

14. 1962) 

I am delighted to be here this evening. I 
am flattered by your invitation to participate 
in the Annual Business Outlook Conference 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
This has become one of the significant an- 
nual examinations of our economy by busi- 
ness leaders. 

I am also very conscious of the distin- 
guished predecessors who have addressed 
your annual dinner. I approach this re- 
sponsibility with all appropriate modesty, 
and I am reminded of the remark of Sir 
Winston Churchill when a political oppo- 
nent was described to him as modest.“ Said 
Churchill, “He has a great deal to be mod- 
est about.” 

When I was asked to speak tonight it was 
suggested that I might like to examine the 
national and international outlook. I ac- 
cept that suggestion, but not as a profes- 
sional economist examining the outlook for 
1963 and beyond, nor as an expert on world 
trade; I am neither, 

Any credentials I may have spring from 
my many active years with International 
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Paper Co. and its widely scattered enter- 
prises. My company and its subsidiaries have 
substantial operations throughout the United 
States and Canada. We have 28 primary 
pulp and paper mills and have just begun 
building a 835 million mill in Oregon. We 
also have 81 converting plants, of which 8 
are in California, 2 right here in the Los 
Angeles area. They convert our primary 
products into such things as shipping con- 
tainers, folding cartons, labels, paper milk 
containers, multiwall shipping sacks, and 
grocery bags and sacks. 

Ever since our company was founded in 
1898 it has been export minded; we have 
always sold a substantial part of our tonnage 
in oversea markets. We export to some 55 
countries and participate directly in a num- 
ber of oversea operations, including the 
Common Market countries and Latin 
America. We are vitally concerned with 
what happens in the business world, not 
only in this country but throughout the 
world. 

THE OUTLOOK 


I can say that for the paper industry 
volume is good this year. We are, of course, 
feeling the price squeeze and the effect of 
excess industry capacity, but the steadily 
increasing demand for our products is en- 
couraging. The average American today uses 
440 pounds of paper and paper products each 
year, compared with 319 pounds in 1946 and 
249 pounds in 1937, We are an expanding 
industry. 

As we look abroad we see vast tial 
markets as standards of living rise. You 
cannot have mass markets and high stand- 
ards of living without the great contribution 
to public knowledge provided uniquely by 
the printed word, the free press in all its 
forms, newspapers, magazines, books, and a 
variety of informational material, The 
theme of our own institutional advertising 
is “Send me a man who reads.“ 

Mass distribution and advertising are in- 
separable twins. And you cannot have mass 
distribution without paper packaging and 
paper shipping containers. All of this means 
a growing need for paper. 

To a large degree, paper consumption pro- 
vides a measure of a nation's standard of 
living. Look at some Against the 
yearly U.S. per capita consumption of 440 
pounds of paper and paper products, Canada 
consumes 290 and the United Kingdom 235, 
the Common Market countries as a group 
average 146, South America about 31, and in 
most parts of Asia and Africa 5 pounds or 
less. 

As living standards continue to rise, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped countries, 
important potential markets for the prod- 
ucts of American industry, including paper, 
are sure to develop. 

In the opinion of the economists we con- 
sult, the U.S. economy today is sluggish, but 
at a high level. It lacks vigor. When it will 
move out of this condition involves prophecy, 
which I leave to the experts. As to the out- 
look, over the next 10 years standards of 
living throughout the world are going to rise 
and with this will come new opportunities 
for American business, How well we do as a 
nation will depend entirely upon our abil- 
ity to compete, to meet increasingly strong 
forelgn competition, and to come home with 
a profit. 

AN ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


But what I would like to explore with you 
briefly is not this long-term economic out- 
look, or even the near-term economic out- 
look, but the economic revolution which is 
taking place in the world today. The world 
is being economically reorganized in a way 
and to a degree that is unprecedented. 

The thrust toward a European Economic 
Community is perhaps the most visible evi- 
dence of this economic reorganization. But 
I believe these changes are worldwide and 
carry truly global Implications. 
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The European Economic Community is a 
symptom of this general pattern of change, 
perhaps at the heart of it. But whether or 
not the Common Market succeeds in devel- 
oping according to its plan, whether or 
not the United Kingdom becomes a member, 
whether or not major roadblocks develop, the 
idea of a Common Market is a symptom of 
our times and has made an indelible impres- 
sion upon the minds of all the peoples of 
Europe—and it will have far-reaching effects 
in all corners of the world. 

Our thinking about world trade must be 
different in 1963 from what it was in 1962 
or in any previous year. World trade will 
develop significantly in new ways over the 
years ahead. 

The vast U.S. market, the world's first great 
common market, will soon be matched by a 
second yast Common Market in Europe, al- 
most as large as ours and potentially larger. 
We in this country must reexamine many of 
our basic ideas with respect to world trade. 


THE COMMON MARKET 


The six original Common Market nations 
have a population of roughly 173 million 
people. If you include the 19 associated na- 
tions and 9 others that have asked for ad- 
mission on one basis or another, the total 
population would be over 350 million, 

The gross national product of the original 
six nations was $180 billion (at current 
prices) in 1960, the last year for which 
figures were available, and it is increasing 
rapidly. Add the potential members and 
you reach a figure of better than $300 bil- 
lion as of 1960. Our own gross national 
product in 1960 was $504 billion, and while 
it is also increasing the rate is slower. 

The arresting figure, of course, is the com- 
bined product of the two common markets— 
the potential Common Market of Europe and 
that of the United States, potentially a 
trillion-dollar gross national product, 

No wonder Premier Khrushchey takes a 
very dim view of the Common Market. It 
dwarfs in size the industrial output of the 
Communist bloc. If the two common mar- 
kets are combined, they will represent 60 
percent of the world’s trade. 

A “CAPITALIST PLOT” 

Khrushchey calls the Common Market a 
“capitalist plot.“ Of course it is exactly 
that, a capitalist plot, but not against the 
Russians. It is a capitalist plot to benefit 
greatly the people of Europe and the free 
world, by expanding business, increasing 
earnings, raising standards of living, 
strengthening the forces of peace through 
trade and by encouraging production. It is 
not aimed against anybody, it is aimed for 
the people of Europe, just as the United 
States was created for the people of this 
Nation. 

But the Common Market is not the whole 
story. It is only the beginning, visible evi- 
dence of vast changes that should result in 
greater stimulation to world commerce as 
trade becomes organized on a more rational 
basis. 

The President of the United States asked 
for extraordinary powers to negotiate a sound 
and profitable relationship between the Com- 
mon Market and the United States. He has 
been given the powers he requested through 
the Trade Expansion Act passed in October 
by both Houses of Congress. Certainly this 
is an immensely important plece of legisla- 
tion, It opens up opportunity for wise, hard- 
headed and effective negotiating, 

We hope that negotiations will be fair 
and successful. The paper industry fully 
shares the position taken by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce with regard to 
this act. We especially want hard bargain- 
ing on a truly reciprocal basis. We certainly 
hope top business leaders will be involved 
directly and importantly in both planning 
and negotlating these new tariff structures. 
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THE COMPETITIVE CHALLENGE 


But the heart of our national problem and 
opportunity Is not the Trade Expansion Act, 
it is America’s ability to compete. 

We face today a Common Market that has 
many of our advantages. It will develop 
many of our strengths. If we have advan- 
tages of mass production, and often we have, 
they are rapidly developing the same adyan- 
tages. If we have superior know-how, de- 
rived from long experience, know-how will 
grow in the Common Market, as it is already 
growing. With these strengths we will find 
the Common Market countries competing 
with us in all export areas of the world, yet 
increased exports are vital to us as we work 
to solve our pressing balance-of-payments 
problem. 

There does not scem to be much doubt 
that the spread between their labor costs 
and ours will tend to narrow. But accord- 
ing to recent studies our average hourly 
labor cost, including social security and 
fringe benefits, is 314 times that of either 
Germany or the United Kingdom, and nearly 
four times that of either Belgium, France, 
Italy, or the Netherlands. 

The concept of the Common Market and 
the fast-growing industrial capacity in all 
of the free world offer us a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. It provides us the promise of vast 
growing markets, if we can compete. Start- 
ing from a lower base these countries have, 
of course, a growth potential that Is greater 
than our own. 

In the underdeveloped countries it has 
been estimated that each $10 increase in 
per capita income will require an additional 
$1 of imports. We need this expanding and 
profitable foreign-trade base to sustain our 
growing population and economy. 

A VERY LARGE IF 

But there is that very large if, we can pros- 
per greatly if we are competitive in the hard, 
vigorous, resourceful world of the European 
Common Market; if we can meet the chal- 
lenge of Japan and other vigorous nations; 
if we can compete to maintain and enlarge 
our trade with Canada, Latin America, the 
Far East, and Africa. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that the ulti- 
mate vitality of our free enterprise system 
will be tested in these world markets. We 
must be competitive all around the world, in 
our products, in our costs, in our quality, in 
our service, in our credit terms. 

We must adjust to the reality that we are 
no longer competing with countries emerging 
from the destruction of war. As the war- 
torn industries of Western Europe and Japan 
have been rebuilt, other countries no longer 
depend on our industry. And, even more 
important, these rebuilt industries are new, 
modern, efficient. Our industrial plant es- 

destruction, and consequently more 
of it is old, approaching obsolescence and 
handicapped in meeting this vigorous new 
competition. 

Can we compete? Of course we can, but 
we cannot do it unless we are lean and fit. 
We cannot go into this race with increas- 
ingly effective competitors while carrying ex- 
cess baggage. 

A PROFITADLE ECONOMY 


As we look ahead, I would like to under- 
score the fact that what this country needs 
now and at all times Is a profitable economy. 

Only a profitable economy can develop the 
means to grow, expand, and produce full 
employment now and over the years ahead. 

Only a profitable economy can provide 
high standards of living, meximum real earn- 
ings at every level. 

Only a profitable economy can provide the 
vast funds needed for national defense. 

Only a profitable economy can produce 
progress, through research, through the dis- 
covery. and development of better processes, 
better materials, better products. Research 
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is dependent upon earning power and re- 
quires very heavy capital investment in 
facilities. 

I do not mean merely a prosperous econ- 
omy. We have a prosperous economy now by 
all reasonable standards, but it lacks vigor, 
substantially because it is becoming less 
profitable. 

Corporate profits In this country were 
about 7 percent of gross national product 
throughout the 1920's and in the years im- 
mediately preceding World War IL They 
were better than 7 percent in the years im- 
mediately following World War II. But in 
1960, 1961, and the first half of 1962 they 
had declined to about 4% percent. 

PROFITS:. EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


I am sure it is not necessary to point out 
the importance of profits to this audience of 
business leaders. I am trying to express not 
a business objective but a national purpose 
vital to management, Investors, labor, gov- 
ernment, consumers. Profits are everybody’s 
business because they benefit everybody. 

If labor does not worry about profits, it will 
need to worry about unemployment and 
wages. Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor, once declared, 
“The worst crime against working people is 
a company which falls to operate at a profit.“ 

If Government does not worry about prof- 
its, it will need to worry about its source of 
revenue. 

If management does not worry about prof- 
its, Iit will not make the contribution to a 
strong, free, and expanding nation which 
the American people count on. 

If investors cannot expect profits, our 
growing needs will not be met because a free 
economy creates and attracts capital through 
the successful operation of millions of profit- 
able private enterprices. 

Even in Russia they recognize the need for 
profitable enterprises. Recently Pravda re- 
ported a debate going on in Russia as to 
how their factories can achieve higher out- 
put at lower cost. They are now considering 
an incentive system, suggested by Prof. 
Y. Liberman of Kharkov, that proposes bonus 
payments to industrial enterprises that over- 
fulfill their profit plan. Imagine this in Rus- 
sia, a bonus not on output but on profits. 


A NEW UNITY OF PURPOSE IN A FAVORABLE 
CLIMATE 


Now, how do we go about developing this 
more profitable economy that is so important 
to us all? Remember we will be operating in 
an increasingly competitive world. against 
old nations, newly invigorated by American 
ideas, tasting for the first time the rewards 
of mass production and mass distribution in 
an increasingly free market. 

Above all, I would suggest that in the 
years ahead we need a new unity of purpose. 
We need to create a national climate that 
fully recognizes the essentiality of profits. It 
seems to me that we should concern ourselves 
with: 

First, tax reform—tax cuts on work and 
production: 

Second, economics in the cost of Govern- 
ment; 

Third, a clear understanding as to where 
the benefits of progress should go; 

Fourth, Government understanding of the 
nature and needs of a market economy; 

And fifth, a much more active role on the 
part of businessmen in discussions of our 
national economic policies. 

Let us turn now to a brief discussion of 
each of these points. 

First, tax reform. We need the sort of 
tax reform that is almed at raising the nec- 
essary money while stimulating the econ- 
omy and increasing the national income. 
Taxes should be-cut on work and produc- 
tion. The present system shackles produc- 
tive enterprise and initiative. Over 85 per- 
cent of our Federal tax revenues come from 
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levies on income and capital, and only 15 
percent from a wide range of taxes on con- 
sumption, excise taxes, customs duties, etc. 
Western Europe has been moving away from 
taxes on income and capital and toward 
consumption taxes. Our present tax system 
favors consumption and penalizes produc- 
tion. It is production that ylelds the fruits 
for consumption and for progress. 

Our Government has suggested the need 
for tax reduction and reform. Certainly 
this is vital, The liberalization of the de- 
preciation provisions is a step in the right 
direction. The 7-percent tax credit on in- 
vestments in new equipment is another good 
step. But what will produce an invigorating 
increase in capital investment is a substan- 
tial hope that investment will be profitable. 

The present Federal tax load upon pro- 
ductive Income has become a brake on our 
national growth. Neither the national in- 
terest nor our interests as businessmen are 
served when we allow taxes on incomes to 
suffocate what we have always recognized 
to be such laudable virtues as thrift, effort, 
and enterprise. 

Let us turn now to the second point, econ- 
omies in the cost of Government. 

Can we cut costs? There is no doubt 
about it, Federal expenditures in 1955, other 
than defense, amounted to $23.9 billion. In 
1962 they had risen to $38.6 billion, an in- 
crease of 61 percent. Moreover, when we 
look at individual items we find that ex- 
penditures have more than doubled in many 
purely administrative categories. Certainly 
some of that increase is unn 

In a memorandum to the President last 
July 5, Defense Secretary McNamara said, 
“Based on the actions we have taken to date 
and those we contemplate for the future, 
I can report to you that within 5 years we 
can cut the costs of the Department’s logis- 
tical operations by at least $3 billion per 
year. These annual savings will result from 
the more efficient management of our logis- 
tical system and will not be achieved 
through a reduction in the strength of our 
combat forces.” 

If such savings are possible through good 
management in our vital defense expendi- 
tures, can anyone doubt that similar good 
management in other areas can lead to other 
substantial savings? 

Speaking of Government costs, you may 
remember that Boss“ Kettering of General 
Motors once remarked, “One of the things 
we can be thankful for is that we don't get 
as much government as we pay for.“ 

Our third item for consideration, a clear 
understanding as to where the benefits of 
progress should go. 

On this subject I want to make the point 
that all the benefits of progress derive from 
research and from increasing productivity, 
both resulting very largely from capital in- 
vestment. They should be given to all seg- 
ments of the population, including labor, 
of course. Unless this is done the life-giv- 
ing flow of inyestment is cut off and there 
is no growth and expansion. 

Benefits belong to labor, the consumer 
and the investor. All three must share in 
the benefits of progress if we are to have 
progress. 

In the sharply competitive world that lies 
ahead of us, labor must share in the chal- 
lenge to compete. This does not mean lower 
wages and lower standards of Living to 
match foreign labor. It does mean the elim- 
ination of waste that has been supported by 
subsidy and coddling at home. The modern 
challenge of world markets cannot accom- 
modate subsidy and coddiing. The hard fact 
of harder competition makes productivity 
a basic concern, 

In a competitive world the needs of the 
American economy must increasingly de- 
termine wage-settlement patterns. Wage 
settlements will need to be something more 
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than what is politically expedient at 
home—they must be competitive abroad. 

Before World War II there was a cartoon 
by the famous British cartoonist Low, 
which showed the nations of the world 
sinking in s lifeboat, some huddled in the 
bow and some in the stern. Those in the 
bow were bailing frantically, very nearly 
submerged; those in the stern looked on 
foolishly and took comfort by saying, 
„That's a nasty leak: Thank goodness it's 
not at our end of the boat.” What weakens 
the economy affects all of us. A boat may 
leak at one end, but it sinks all over. 

Our fourth item, Government understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of a market econ- 
omy. Let Government recognize that a free 
market is s very efficient decisionmaker— 
far more so than any centralized planning 
power. The role of Government is that of 
referee, to see to it that the game is played 
under the rules. Government is not coach 
or signal caller. Above all, Government is 
not a member of the opposition team, set 
on breaking up fair plays. Government 
should be aware of the problems faced by 
the businessman in trying to maintain his 
business as a going concern. 

Our fifth and last item for consideration, 
a much more active role on the part of busi- 
nessmen in discussions of our national eco- 
nomic policies. To produce an invigorating 
climate, business and industry have a duty 
to Innovate not only products and processes 
but policies. 

One such innovation, it appears to me, 
would be more speaking out by businessmen. 
I believe there is a new pressure on business 
and industrial leadership to help give direc- 
tion to the national purpose. I am not 
the first to suggest that we are not contribut- 
ing as vigorously as we should to the national 
discussion of economic policy. But if, as I 
belleve, we are at the beginning of a world 
economic revolution, it is vital that we all 
contribute to the discussions of national 
policies in this time of change. 

Surveys have repeatedly indicated an ap- 
palling lack of understanding by the Ameri- 
can public of the fundamental workings of 
the American economy. Few high school 
students ever study even basic economics. 
Indeed few social studies teachers in sec- 
ondary schools are qualified to teach even 
the most elementary economic principles. 
The problem of economic literacy is of real 
concern to us. We are happy to see some 
efforts being made now to improve this situ- 
ation and they should be supported by busi- 
nessmen. 

The political decisions that affect the eco- 
nomics of our time depend in large degree 
upon the man on the street, who is one of 
the chief beneficiaries of a profitable econ- 
omy. There must be more speaking out by 
businessmen to the man on the street and 
to employees and to our representatives in 
Congress. 

I saw a graphic example of how the con- 
sumer himself benefits from the profitable 
operation of an industrial enterprise in a re- 
cent report of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. They pointed out that in 1919 
a long-distance call from Washington to 
Cleveland would have cost $2.25; by 1936 you 
could call Chicago for the same amount; by 
1946 you could call Denver; and today you 
can reach the entire west coast for the same 
62.25. ; 

This, of course, reflects continual heavy 
investment in research and improved equip- 
ment and facilities by the Bell System. Not 
only has the customer benefited, but steady 
dividend payments have been made to the 
investors who have provided the necessary 
capital funds, and I am sure the Bell System 
employees, approximately 725,000 of them 
today, enjoy wage scales that reflect im- 
proved productivity. 
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THE ENERGIZING FORCE OF FREEDOM 


As we move into the expanding arena of 
world trade, our greatest strength lies in our 
political and economic systems—democracy 
and free enterprise. Wherever men are free 
to choose they choose freedom. Wherever 
they are freo there is a release of energy 
beyond anything known under any other 
system. 

Regimented on collective farms and gov- 
erned by political considerations, the farmers 
of Russia and China have been unable to 
feed their populations. The most significant 
propaganda fact of our time is the failure 
of Communist farming as compared to the 
massive farm surpluses produced by free- 
men, 

But I do not need to proclaim the virtues 
of free enterprise to this audience. I would 
like, however, to urge that It is vital to our 
growth and progress as a nation in this in- 
creasingly competitive world that we become 
missionaries of the greatest young idea in 
the world today, political and economic free- 
dom of men, the most revolutionary concept 
of modern man and the most dificult to 
achieve and hold. 


SUMMARY 


Let me summarize by saying that, given 
peace, we see R great and exciting new world 
before us. We see a world economic revolu- 
tion which presents not only a very great 
opportunity but also a very hard challenge 
to our capacity to compete. We feel that 
our country’s potentiallties were never great- 
er. But we have no notion that the future 
will be easy. 

We feel very strongly that a profitable 
economy, one that is generating new capital 
to support new growth, one that is efficient, 
low cost and competitive, is an objective vital 
to all Americans. Our national security as 
well as our prosperity demand a profitable 
economy, 

I suggest as a national policy that we all 
unite behind clear objectives to compete 
successfully, to work together, to find new 
solutions, to invest in growth and to use 
the energizing power of freedom to build the 
future of world peace and prosperity we all 
want. This requires work on your part and 
mine, and I assure you that we in the busi- 
ness world cannot accomplish much from a 
sitting position. 

We need to create a national climate that 
fully recognizes the essentiality of profits. 
It seems to me that we should concern our- 
selves with: 

First, tax reform tax cuts on work and 
production; 

Second, economies in the cost of Govern- 
ment; 

Third, a clear understanding as to where 
the benefits of progress should go; 

Fourth, Government understanding of the 
nature and needs of a market economy; and 

Fifth, a much more active role on the 
part of businessmen in discussions of our 
national economic policies. 


Farm Boy’s Rise to Banking Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I would like to insert an article 
on a friend and fellow Georgian, M. 
Monroe Kimbrel. 
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Mr. Kimbrel, who is president of the 
American Bankers Association, will be 
in Washington on February 25 to lead the 
organization in its observance of the 
100th anniversary of commercial bank- 
ing in this country. I believe my col- 
leagues in the House will enjoy reading 
this story about him, written by Kath- 
erine Barnwell, that appeared in the At- 
lanta Journal and Constitution magazine 
on February 3: 

Farm Box's RISE ro BANKING LEADERSHIP 
(By Katherine Barnwell) 


When Monroe Kimbrel was a tall, lanky 
youth living on a farm in southwest Georgia, 
his ambition was to become a country banker. 

He didn't have any bankers in the family, 
but he'd known a couple and he thought a 
job in a small bank would appeal to him. 

To raise money for a college education 
he did all kinds of farm chores, including 
driving a tractor. Then he rashly spent a 
large part of his earnings for a new bicycle. 

But he soon displayed a banker's canny 
talent for making a profit on an invest- 
ment. He sold the bicycle for more than 
he'd paid for it. That's how he got most 
of the $95 in cash he had when he left 
his home in Miller County near Colquitt 
to go to the University of Georgia. 

“I also had a round trip railroad ticket,” 
he recalled recently. “I wanted to be able 
to get back home in case I couldn't afford to 
stay at the university.” 

The ambitious farm boy got a job waiting 
on tables at the university—and 3 years later 
he was graduated in the top 5 percent of his 
class. 

Today, M. Monroe Kimbrel is president of 
the American Bankers Association, the high- 
est honor that can come to anyone in bank- 
ing. At 46, he is the youngest president in 
the 88-year history of the association—which 
represents approximately 13,000 banks all 
over the United States. 

He is also a self-styled country banker in 
Thomson, Ga.—a town with about 6,000 
people. He's chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Thomson, which has 
less than $5 million in deposits. It's believed 
to be the smallest bank ever to produce an 
ABA president. Many of the bank's custom- 
crs are from surrounding rural areas. 

Mr. Kimbrel is a friendly, chatty, person- 
able man who is equally at ease with 
Wall Street tycoons and overall-clad farm- 
ers. His accent is as southern as crackling 
bread. Extremely articulate, he frequently 
makes speeches at meetings all over the 
country—and he smilingly admits big-city 
bankers in the North often kid him about his 
drawl. 

He is sometimes called Bones—but his 
tall, lean frame is not responsible for the 
tag. He candidly explains, In college I had 
one lucky night—and the nickname stuck.“ 

Last year Mr. Kimbrel served as vice presi- 
dent of the ABA and traveled about 82,000 
miles in the interest of the organization. He 
expects to exceed that mileage In the presi- 
dency this year. 

Along with two other ABA officials Mr. 
Kimbrel was invited to confer with Presi- 
dent Kennedy at the White House. 

“I was fayorably impressed by him,“ the 
Georgia banker said. “I don’t agree with 
some of his theory and philosophy, but I was 
amazed at the extent of his knowledge. He 
spieled off figures that we in banking might 
be expected to know—but I. was surprised 
that he knew them. And I was later told he 
had not been briefed before the confer- 


- ence.” 


Mr. Kimbrel's rise in the banking world 
has been punctuated by a remarkable record 
of accomplishment. When asked for his 
success formula he replied: 
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Hard work, I guess. I still don't know 
any substitute for that.” 

After he was graduated from college in 
1936, he got a job with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration at a salary of $80 a month. 
“Jobs were hard to get then,” he recalled. As 
a credit examiner and troubleshooter for an 
agency that makes farm loans, he learned 
firsthand the importance of adequate financ- 
ing—bcoth to the borrower and the lender. 

Mr. Kimbrel believes he obtained wonder- 
ful experience in his 9 years with the Farm 
Credit Administration. During this time he 
was assigned for a while to Thomson, where 
he meta pretty brunette named Nita Matlock 
at a dance. They were married in 1941. 

After their marriage Mr. Kimbrel accepted 
a job as a cashier in the First National Bank 
of Thomson. Actually, he had never wavered 
in his determination to become a country 
banker. He was elected successively vice 
president and cashier, executive vice presi- 
dent, and then chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. Paul A. Bowden, the 
87-year-old founder of the bank, has re- 
mained as president. 

“T like working in a small bank,” said Mr. 
Kimbrel, who has turned down offers from 
some big-city financial institutions. “I feel 
I can make a real contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of our country here, Most of the 
banks in our country are small—about 10,000 
of them have deposits of only $10 million or 
less. As a country banker, I am familiar 
with their problems.” 

Mr. Kimbrel served on various committees 
for the Georgia Bankers Association. He was 
elected president of the association in 1956 
after a year as vice president. 

He was a member of the American Bankers 
Association's Federal legislation committee 
for 7 years—including 4 years as chairman. 
His committee work involved study of all 
legislation before Congress that affected 
banks or was related to the Nation's econ- 
omy. Besides doing basic research, he helped 
determine the association's policy. 

Mr. Kimbrel has maintained his interest 
in agriculture and at the same time has 
helped spearhead the move toward indus- 
trialization in his area. In 1955 Thomson's 
First National Bank received the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial Award 
given annually to a Georgia bank for out- 
standing service to agriculture. 

For the past 5 years Mr. Kimbrel has been 
on the McDuffie County Board of Education. 
He has served as president of the local Rotary 
Club and as district governor of Rotary In- 
ternational. He is a member of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Mr. 
Kimbrel has done volunteer work for various 
youth organizations—the Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, and the YMCA. For about 20 years he 
taught a Bible class at the First Methodist 
Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimbrel and their children, 
Jenny Wood, 17, and Danny, 13, live in a 
handsome white-columned home on a shady 
hilltop a couple of miles from downtown 
Thomson. Near the house is their small pri- 
vate lake where they enjoy fishing and 

swimming. 

One of his jobs as president of the Amerl- 
can Bankers Association will be to lead the 
organization’s observance of the 100th anni- 
versary of this country’s commercial banking 
system this year. 

Mr. Kimbrel said the ABA has arranged an 
economic symposium in Washington, D.C., 
February 25, to mark the centennial. More 


Kennedy will be among the speakers—and 
Bones“ Kimbrel, the country banker from 
Thomson, Ga., will be on hand to greet him. 
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The Concept of National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
informative and thoughtful address was 
delivered at the December 12, 1962, Com- 
mencement Convocation, International 
Broadcast Seminar, Syracuse University, 
by Francis P. Miller, Special Assistant, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State. Titled 
“The Concept of National Interest,” this 
address was recently brought to my at- 
tention, and I believe it merits review by 
my colleagues. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include Mr. Miller's remarks. 

TRE CONCEPT OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


I want you all to know how delighted I am 
to be invited to speak on this occasion. As 
the sponsor of your International Broadcast 
Seminar, the Department of State is deeply 
interested in your program and in all those 
who have participated in it. Communica- 
tion between people is essential to a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. As broadcasters, 
you are responsible for what is potentially 
one of the most useful means of interna- 
tional communication. You are servants 
of the world community in a very real sense 
and your performance will in one way or 
another vitally affect the development of 
relations between people. I-am sure that 
every one of you here intends to devote his 
life to supplying accurate information and 
to creating a more informed opinion in order 
that people of different cultures and differ- 
ent races may understand each other bettcr. 

In view of the role that you will play in 
molding public opinion in the future, it 
occurred to me that you might be interested 
in my discussing the concept of national 
interest. 

From the time when men first began to 
organize themselves into nation-states the 
policies of these States have been primarily 
determined by what people in any one coun- 
try conceived to be the national interest of 
that country. Consequently, it is essential 
that each of us examine this phrase carefully 
to make sure that we understand its meaning 
and also that we know what the elements are 
that constitute the interest of any one of our 
respective countries at the present time. 

Traditionally national interest has been 
defined very largely in terms of either with- 
drawal from the world scene or imposing the 
national will upon that scene through diplo- 
matic skill or military might. War has been 
normally considered the final resort if the 
national will were effectively and perma- 
nently thwarted. 

It is customary to speak of the age in 
which we live as being essentially the age of 
revolution in which the patterns of centuries 
are being broken and replaced by new pat- 
terns better suited to the requirements of the 
present time. We usually think of these rev- 
olutions in political terms or in terms of the 
economic and social convulsions which dras- 
tically alter the character of national life. 
I suggest that there is another revolution 
in progress which in some respects is more 
profound than the earth-changing political, 
social, and economic revolutions which cap- 
ture the headlines and preoccupy the minds 
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of our generation. This other revolution is 
essentially a moral revolution. Itis a revo- 
lution in the concept of national interest. 
If this revolution succeeds and wins general 
acceptance it will pave the way for peace 
and will change the face of the earth more 
completely than any other development in 
the entire history of the human race. 

The revolution to which I refer consists 
in the extent to which mutual aid is sup- 
planting force as the most important in- 
gredient in the concept of national Interest, 
I believe that there is meaning in history 
and that this development expresses that 
meaning on the level of relations between 
sovereign states. 

Perhaps I can make my point clear by 
referring to a book by a great Russian which 
I read nearly half a century ago. The title 
of the book was “Mutual Aid" and the name 
of the author was Kropotkin. He adopted 
the Darwinian thesis that the fittest survive. 
but he addressed himself to the question 
“Who are the fittest?” This question was 
very relevant around the turn of the century 
because most Darwinians thought of the 
“fittest” as being the most powerful in terms 
of military might. Brute force was con- 
sidered by many the sine qua non of sur- 
vival. In the jungle of International rela- 
tions—red in tooth and claw—it was thought 
that only the beast of prey could survive. 

Kropotkin in “Mutual Aid” attempted to 
show the complete fallacy of this concept of 
the fittest." He pointed out that during 
recorded time it was the beast of prey who 
was disappearing from the scene—it was 
the beast of prey who had no survival value. 
In due course the only lions and tigers left 
would be confined to game preserves for 
exhibition in zoos and circuses, 

On the other hand, the one animal who 
had proved itself capable of surviving was 
the only animal capable of rendering mutucl 
aid and that animal was man. 

It is true that man ts capable of acting like 
a beast of prey even to the extent of threat- 
ening the destruction of the whole human 
race, but this Is not what makes him a 
human being. What makes him a human 
being is his capacity to give and take aid 
that is mutually beneficial. And the only 
animals other than man who will survive 
in the long run are animals who are attached 
to man and who therefore participate vicari- 
ously in his capacity to render mutual aid. 
The line of development in human society is 
from the use of methods characteristic of 
beasts of prey toward the use of methods 
characteristic of human beings—in other 
words, from the application of brute force 
toward the practice of mutual ald, 

This development is not a matter of years 
but a matter of centuries and millenniums. 
Nor is the development proceeding evenly at 
the same rate of speed in all nations. In 
some parts of the world the development as 
far as international relations are concerned 
has hardly begun. In other parts of the 
world it is already well advanced and gives 
great promise for the future. 

Until the principle of mutual ald is gen- 
erally accepted as the most important in- 
gredient of national interest and there- 
fore of foreign policy it is essential for the 
United States to maintain military striking 
power greater than any other nation or 
group of nations which reject that principle. 
By doing so a zone will be established within 
which the application of the principle can 
be successfully achieved and its superiority 
demonstrated. Our military might will serve 
not as a threat to anyone else but as a 
protecting egg shell within which new life 
can grow and from which in due course it 
can be hatched. 
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Mutual aid has not yet become the domi- 
nant characteristic of the foreign policy of 
any nation but it is constantly becoming an 
increasingly important element in the for- 
eign policies of all the nations whose free- 
dom is guaranteed by NATO and other 
similar alliances. It is becoming so because 
free peoples everywhere are beginning to 

the truth of Kropotkin's thesis 

that it is only through mutual aid that men 

or nations can acquire the fitness that 

tees survival. This is not a theoret- 

ical hypothesis. It is a fact of creation. 

This is the nature of things. The world in 

which we live is made like that, and we had 

better come to terms with it. The survival 
of all of us is at stake. 

Fortunately the Government of the United 
States is one of those moving in the direc- 
tion of interpreting national interest more 
and more in terms of mutual aid. It is a 
thrilling story, beginning after World War 
It with Greek-Turkish aid and the Marshall 
plan, followed by the extension of this con- 
cept to many developing nations and most 
recently expressed through an Alliance for 
Progress with Latin American countries. 

The exchange program organized under the 
direction of the State Department Is an ex- 
pression of this same policy. More than 
70,000 scholars, scientists, politicians, 
artists, and leaders of all kinds have 
participated in this program during the past 
15 years. Approximately 50,000 have come 
here from 125 different countries and we 
have sent more than 20,000 to other lands. 
We hope that the students who have come 
here have received the kind of training which 
will make them more useful leaders at home. 
And we know that our scholars have bene- 
fitted enormously from pursuing their 
studies in foreign universities. Your pres- 
ence here ls an illustration of the benefit of 
this exchange program and I sincerely hope 
that you feel that your experience in this 
country has been worth while. Taking the 
program as a whole I believe one is justified 
in concluding that skills have been increased, 
better understanding has been insured and 
the culture of each land has been enriched 
by the cultures of other lands. This is mu- 
tual aid at its best. 

If I were to choose one institution which 
symbolizes more concretely than any other 
the extent to which American policy is based 
on mutual ald as the highest expression of 
national interest I would choose the Peace 
Corps with which I am sure you are all 
familiar. I do not believe it is an overstate- 
ment to say that this is the first time in re- 
corded history when the most powerful na- 
tion in the world has called upon its young 
people to volunteer to serve others—to help 
others rather than to hurt or hinder others. 
Heretofore nations have usually called upon 
their young people to volunteer exclusively 
for military service. Now a new concept of 
the meaning of national service has been in- 
troduced. As such the establishment of the 
Peace Corps marks a significant milestone in 
the pilgrimage of the human race. ; 

Policies of mutual aid are, of course, only 
operative in areas where governments have 
ceased to think of the realization of their 
national interests purely in terms of the ap- 
plication of force. The tragedy of our times 
is that some of the greatest nations still 
think of imposing their national wills on the 
rest of the world through brute force. The 
recent Communist Chinese attack on India 
is a case in point. As long as this condition 
prevails (and it may prevail a very long 
while) s shield will have to be provided to 
protect the free world against aggression. 
Meanwhile, it is entirely possible that the 
policy of mutual aid will gain increasing 
support even behind the Iron Curtain, be- 
cause this policy rather than Marxian eco- 
nomic determinism is the condition of sur- 
vival, and nations that do not practice it 
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will in due course lose their importance on 
the world scene. 

At the same time it needs to be stressed 
that there is no inevitability nor any magic 
in the shift of opinion among vast masses 
of people from believing that brute force is 
the highest expression of the national will 
to believing that mutual aid is the highest 
and finest expression of that will, Such a 
shift 1s the work of generations of education 
and of faith. It is the churches, the schools 
and the families of a nation which produce 
its culture, And it is out of the culture of 
a nation that some great new insight is born. 

You and I are called upon to devote our 
lives to making the culture of our respective 
nations a culture out of which the policy of 
mutual aid will eventually grow. We will do 
this because we believe that that is the 
meaning of history. We will do it because 
we want our respective nations to survive, 
and we know that survival depends upon our 
interpreting national interest in those terms. 

What a marvelous thing it would be if in 
the years ahead the Soviets rediscovered 
Kropotkin and began to take his views 
seriously as far as relations between East and 
West are concerned. I believe that in due 
course that day will come. When it does 
come, a new age will be ushered in. 


. 


Dr. Tyrus A. Timm, A. & M. College of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
my good friend Dr. Tyrus A. Timm, head 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the A. & M. College of Texas, 
was asked to make a study of the forces 
that determine foreign agricultural 
policy of this country. He headed up a 
task force which did this study and pre- 
sented it.to the National Agricultural 
Policy Conference held at Gull Lake, 
Mich., September 1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include this paper, 
and commend it to the Members of this 
body for their reading: 

“Some Forces THAT DETERMINE FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL PoLIcY”—A Task Force 
PRESENTATION AT THE NATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICY CONFERENCE 

(By Tyrus R. Timm) 
INTRODUCTION 

Agricultural policy around the world may 
be either private or Government policy. 
Oniy Government policy will be examined 

ere. 

A further restriction, only three aspects of 
Government policy will be considered. 
These are: 

1. Major considerations in current agri- 
cultural policies of foreign governments. 

2. Unfavorable situations for the United 
States arising out of foreign agricultural 
policies. 

3. Institutional forces important in policy 
formulation, 

All three aspects are examined in terms 
of thelr interrelationship with agricultural 
policies of the United States, 

MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS IN FOREIGN POLICIES 


Formulating and executing agricultural 
policy makes up a significant part of Govern- 
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ment activity in the world. Some of the 
considerations used follow: 

1. U.S, agricultural policies for produc- 
tion, price, and income often are studies by 
foreign planners as guidelines. They, then, 
shape theirs to take maximum advantage 
of U.S. programs. 

2. Self-sufficiency dominates the ideas and 
ambitions of developing countries. One rea- 
son for so doing is to protect a party's politi- 
cal position. 

3. Self-sufficiency conserves dollars that 
otherwise would be spent for food imports 
and provides a base for further economic 
growth, 

4. Low food prices is another policy of 
government, particularly among several 
Common Market countries, Stability of food 
prices helps control other prices and wages. 

5. Protecting a reasonable level of farm 
income is pursued by some countries where 
egriculture is the chief support of the 
economy. In many other countries where 
agriculture is a small, but politically strong 
part of the economy, governments, in order 
to survive, must have a farm program 

6. Tariffs and other controls are sometimes 
used to equalize prices between domestic 
and foreign goods in foreign markets. The 
variable external levy of the Common Mar- 
ket would be an example. 

7. Relatively free markets are maintained 
by countries such as the United Kingdom 
and Hong Kong, both being deficient in food. 
There are two reasons for this. First, it 
invites a wider variety of food imports and, 
second, it keeps food prices at lower levels 
with benefits to both government and 
consumers. 

8. The “Commonwealth preference” pro- 
gram provides an incentive for wider trade 
among associate countries, France and Eng- 
land provide both lower tariffs and preferen- 
tial quotes to their associates. This is par- 
ticularly true for meat, spices, sugar and 
cocoa, The Philippines, while independent, 
sell sugar to the United States under a simi- 
lar arrangement, 

9. No moral issue is involved in trade with 
Communist countries—that's the feeling in 
much of the free world. Examples are trade 
between East and West Germany; Indis 
and Russia, etc. 

10. Price rather than quality dominates 
much foreign demand, in developing coun- 
tries. Indian hand looms turn out lower 
quality products that do not command 
higher prices. This makes it necessary to 
purchase less costly raw cotton which means 
lower quality and shorter staple. 

SOME ADVERSE EFFECTS UPON AMERICAN 
, AGRICULTURE 


Following are a few key policy matters 
which affect U.S. agricultural trade h- 
out the world. Some policies can't be 
changed; others can be negotiated. Some 
are listed only to Indicate areas where cau- 
tion should be observed or where the U.S. 
Government and business should be more 
aggressive. 

1. Foreign currency earned locally under 
Public Law 480 sales is sometimes reloaned 
to foreign governments which in turn use 
it to develop competing crops. One such 
instance is in Colombia where this money 1s 
being used to expand African palm oil which 
reduces imports of soybean and cottonseed 
oils. The present U.S. policy ts to avoid such 
loans where possible. 

2. If a high external levy is Imposed by the 
European Economic Community the United 
States would no longer have much of a 
market there. Currently, around 25 percent 
of U.S. agricultural products going abroad 
go to that area. 

Some people are inclined to charge that 
the EEC is constructing fences which are 
new; in reality, they are not. There have 
been some fences there all the time. Sec- 
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ondly, it may be easier to deal with one 
fence than it has been to deal with many. 

3. A close trading relationship often exists 
with the Communist bloc. Bilateral agree- 
ments are in effect between countries in 
west Africa and Asia where Russia gives 
ald in return for products. In other in- 
stances sales and barter agreements exist. 

While governments may not trade openly 
with Red China, they may as France has, 
permit private corporations er semlautono- 
mous government agencies to do this. 

The trade between Canada and China on 
wheat has been so extensive that it has 
improved the U.S. competitive position in 
the Japanese market. 

4. Shifting from finished goods to the 
import of raw materials for processing is 
the goal of the Western European and some 
Latin American countries. To do this will 
require the importation of management, 
technology and capital. If these come from 
the United States, the question arises as to 
where the allegiance of the firm is. 

In many developing countries the status 
symbol of self-sufficiency and industrializa- 
tion is such that processing plants and 
transportation facilities are bulit, trrespec- 
tive of economic considerations. 

(a) Figur mills: the Philippines. 

(b) Food oil refineries: Colombia. 

5. An indefinite policy of closed borders is 
maintained by some countries which en- 
dangers acceptance of U.S. merchandise en 
route or causes small amounts to be shipped. 

6. Policies of licensing importers and re- 
quiring that domestic supplies be exhausted 
before allowing imports, are maintained by 
some countries. Mexico, for example, main- 
tains such a policy, and this makes it dim- 
cult for certain U.S. goods to go in. 

7. The quality and quantity of product 
demanded abroad—plus terms offered by 
competing countries—may be such that the 
United States cannot compete. This Na- 
tion must be aware of the specific wants 
of the market it is trying to serve. 

8. Competitors maintain permanent trade 
missions in third markets to work on (a) 
credit, (b) uses of products, (e) customer 
service, (d) promotion, (e) advertising 
This is particularly true of the British Com- 
monwealth nations operating in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Within the political framework of foreign 
countries certain important situations im- 
pinge upon agricultural policy. 

Developmental or operational plans cov- 
ering a perlod of 3, 5, or 7 years including 
import and export considerations are com- 
mon. For example, the central governing 
body of EEC will have plans and policies re- 
lated to agricultural production, prices and 
trade. Details of the plans carry limitations 
for each country. If the plans become un- 
duly disruptive, ways likely will be found 
to defer or to minimize their effectiveness. 

Stability or security of an existing govern- 
ment is an important consideration in most 
countries, Agricultural policies frequently 
will be directed toward retaining the pres- 
ent government. However, if a government 
is changed, farm policies will frequently 
change also. For example, in Italy, a coali- 
tion of the Christian Democratic Party and 
the Socialist Party has a majority of less 
than 10 votes over the remaining parties. 
The present coalition government favors 
Italy's participation in the European Com- 
mon Market. Should strong farmer opposi- 
tion Appear toward agricultural policies 
of the Common Market, the present coall- 
tion In Italy and elsewhere may have diffi- 
culty retaining power. 

Pressures brought by Eastern bloc coun- 
tries, including Russia and China, influence 
Western and developing nations to permit 
private entrepreneurs to trade. This trade 
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can have significant influence on the supply 
and demand situation for U.S. farm products. 
India may sell cotton to Russia as a means 
of maintaining friendly relations, so Russia 
would have an incentive to discourage Red 
China from engaging in unfriendly activities 
on the Indian border. 

Changing political allegiance of large U.S. 
corporations to United States may reduce 
their interest In sales of farm products 
abroad. For cxample, as the portion of its 
activities abroad increases, it may become 
advantageous to the packer of meat, fruits, 
or vegetables to decrease the emphasis on 
sales of U.S. products overseas and push the 
sales of the foreign packed product. He 
may even shift his interest to selling foreign 
produced products in the United States. 

Political unity and common defense were 
important considerations in formation of 
ECC. Similarly, there may be some merit 
in -consideration by the United States to 
compromise on some market advantages with 
other countries in the interest of political 
unity and common defense. One significant 
question Is how far should the United States 
compromise market advantage to achieve 
political unity? How far can it go and not 
unduly influence political stability at home? 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Officials of Government agencies can in- 
fluence agricultural programs in a number 
of ways. Thus, plans and programs on paper 
may not be the same in fact. 

Agencies can circumvent legislative stat- 
utes. They may fail to seek adequate funds 
for administering the program. Little su- 
pervision may be given to cooperating 
farmers. Violators may not be reported. 
So, even though member countries must 
approve edicts of the Common Market ad- 
ministration, this does not mean the pro- 
grams will be implemented as written. 

Another opportunity for influencing legis- 
lative decisions originates in the ministries 
of agriculture in a given country. Agricul- 
tural statutes require operational Interpreta- 
tion by the minister and his legal aids. The 
minister can insert some of his own philos- 
ophy and ideas into policies and procedures 
of the agency. 

The issue of federalism Is not as prevalent 
in foreign countries as in the United States. 
Nearly all agricultural are fi- 
nanced, directed, and controlled through 
Federal agricultural agencies, Important ex- 
ceptions are Germany, where all agricul- 
tural programs are administered by the 
states, and Brazil, where the states under 
the leadership of Governors, originate and 
direct programs. In both Instances, the 
federal governments more than Ukely will 
finance a substantial portion of the pro- 
grams through grants-in-aid. 

The behavior of agricultural agencies in 
foreign countries, many of them haying 
semiautonomous status, makes it advisable 
for the United States to have representatives 
in daily contact with them. Continuous 
negotiation is mecessary. Agricultural at- 
tachés and representatives of farm organi- 
zations stationed in a given country orm 
an important part of this function. Most 
of the representatives of farm groups are 
giving leadership to market development 
projects abroad under Public Law 430. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Foreign farm organizations often have a 
different relationship with government than 
thelr counterparts in the United States. 

Farm organizations in foreign countries 
usually are more active in planning and 
executing government programs. They even 
administer some of the programs. 

General farm organizations opcrating 
abroad usually are few in number. One 
general farm organization, or a closely knit 
national council of two or three of them, 
usually dominates. Commodity organiza- 
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tions, except in Latin America, are not 
strong politically. Farmer cooperatives are 
gaining in political power in many countries. 
and mass distribution of food 
and fiber products are growing around the 
globe. As in the more advanced 
countries, this development is bringing forth 
strong organizations of agribusinesses, Often 
these organizations find their policies in con- 
fiict with those of farm organizations. 
These behavior patterns in political insti- 
tutions, agency operations, and farmer move- 
ments must be watched carefully by agri- 
cultural leaders in this country, for these 
forces will play an important role in the 
agricultural trade of the United States in 
the future. 


Diplomacy and Military and Economic 
Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I had oc- 
casion to comment in a paper I gave at 
Tuft’s University on the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962—ConcressionaL RECORD, 
January 23, 1963, pages A221-A223—that 
I was pleased to see the control over eco- 
nomic affairs partially taken out of the 
hands of the State Department and 
placed in the hands of economic experts. 
I remarked that this was just as impor- 
tant as keeping the control over mili- 
tary matters in the hands of military 
experts and out of the State Department. 

However, I would observe that this is 
partly to free the State Department so 
it can concentrate its efforts in its prime 
field of endeavor: diplomacy. Diplo- 
macy is the art of using the economic, 
military and other powers that a society 
possesses effectively to attain its goals. 

The events of recent weeks involving 
the meeting in the Bahamas between 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan where the Secretary of De- 
fense, McNamara, but not the Secretary 
of State, Rusk, was in attendance, sug- 
gest that perhaps the point should be 
made that those in charge of military af- 
fairs and those entrusted with economic 
affairs not seek to take over the field of 
diplomacy. 

Advance magazine, a real comer in 
mature political observation and com- 
ment, has a recent article which touches 
on this point and many important sub- 
stantive points as well. It is entitled 
“Why the United States Is Failing in 
Europe” written by George F. Gilder. It 
is most timely and well worth reading. 
WEY THE UNITED STATES Is FAILING In EUROPE 

(By George F. Gilder) 

No member of the, Kennedy administra- 
tion other than the President himself bears 
as great a responsibility for its successes and 
failures as Robert Strange McNamera, the 
gifted and dedicated Secretary of Defense. 
Inside reports on the deliberations of the 
Cuban crisis indicate that McNamara was 
the most consistent and articulate proponent 
of the course the President finally chose. 
McNamara’s achievements in bringing order 
to the bureaucratic labyrinth of the Penta- 
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gon, partly the result of the implicit con- 
fidence of the President in his Secretary’s 
judgment, have been astounding to those 
aware of the long frustrations of his pre- 
decessors. Yet thought it might seem de- 
sirable to have such a talented man in such 
an influential role, the commanding author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense may also have 
had undesirable effects, which may be more 
important in the long run than the miracle 
in the Pentagon or the triumph in Cuba. 


THE M'NABMARA IMGALANCE 


For not only is McNamara a brillant and 
persuasive man, as Secretary of Defense he 
is also the proponent of the distinct and 
somewhat parochial viewpoint of a single 
department of government. Moreover, with- 
in the. Pentagon he represents a contro- 
versial school of strategic thought. Though 
his viewpoint should receive attention in 
the high councils of national policymaking, 
it should not receive preeminent, almost ex- 
clusive, attention. In particular the view- 
point of the Secretary of Defense cannot 
consistently eclipse or overshadow that of 
the Secretary of State without ultimate 
damage to American foreign relations. 

There is considerable evidence that 
through the force of his personality, Mc- 
Namara is causing this kind of imbalance in 
the decisionmaking processes of the ad- 
ministration in foreign policy. This imbal- 
ance has been accentuated by the limited 
perspective of the McNamara brilliance. The 
result has been one of the greatest failures 
of the administration to date—the failure 
to develop a defense strategy which is both 
militarily feasible, and politically and diplo- 
matically acceptable. The current McNa- 
mara strategy, based on the counterforce, 
no- eity“ doctrine for exclusion of nuclear 
war from city targets, has foundered on the 
hard realities of European politics. He has 
still to develop an alternative which meets 
the minimal European demands. Thus 
though he has concentrated more on strate- 
gy than any of his predecessors, he begins 
his third year in office strategically adrift, 
unable to carry out the policy he favors, un- 
willing to adjust his course to the manifest 
Poltical realities. On the outcome of this 
conflict between McNamara's doctrine and 
Its political opposition hangs the coh€sion 
and effectiveness of the Western alliance. 

Yet the Secretary has failed to even find 
a way to communicate to his European op- 
ponents. He continues to answer in terms 
of technical utility and strategic theory 
questions which spring from deep political 
anxieties or grand historical aspirations. 
The result is that the United States is losing 
Its position of leadership in the formulation 
of military policy for the Alliance, and 
NATO faces the Soviet Union divided, un- 
certain, and vulnerable, despite the fact 
that the balance of power is now more 
favorable to the West than at any time since 
the Soviet Union first developed the inter- 
continental missile. 


THE M’'NAMARA STRATEGY 


McNamarna’s strategy is the triumph and 
the fallure of the approach developed at the 
Rand Corp. and other foundations for the 
Study of strategic problems. These organi- 
vations depend greatly in their researches on 
computer determinations of the results of 
military strategies. From these tabulations 
it is possible to decide on an optimal stra- 
tegic doctrine. The problem is that it is 
difficult to program many of the most crucial 
elements on the computers; such factors as 
Senator Rvusset.’s instincts, General de 
Gaulle’s sense of grandeur, Prime Minister 
Macmillan precarious hold on power in 
England. Premier Khrushchev'’s reaction to 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons by West 
Germany, the psychological breaking point 
of general officers under the stress of nuclear 
war, the lifespan of Prime Minister 
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Adenauer, Yet one intractable or unforseen 
element can upset a strategy like McNamara’s 
which requires scrupulous planning and 
control. As the operations researchers soon 
discovered in World War H. war is hell on 
scientific prediction. McNamara’s experi- 
ence has shown that politics is hell on 
scientific war planning. 

Secretary McNamara sald in his com- 
mencement address at Ann Arbor in June 
that the United States had arrived at an 
optimal strategy, that not only “minimizes 
the danger of nuclear war,” but makes it 
possible “to preserve the fabric of our socle- 
ties df war should occur.” The policy he 
went on to delineate, this couriterforce or 
no-city strategy, is based on the assumption 
that If the United States spares Soviet cities 
in its first nuclear strike but retains the 
capacity to destroy them in a later strike, 
the Soviet Union is likely to spare Western 
cities in its attacks. According to this 
theory, if the United States should destroy 
Soviet cities, the Soviet Union would lose any 
incentive to restrain its attacks on American 
cities. But in order to spare Soviet cities, 
or to have any close control over the nature 
or intensity of a nuclear war, Western strik- 
ing forces must be subject to the most 
stringent command and control, Since the 
effective execution of the strategy would de- 
pend on an immediate response, carried out 
with exquisitely accurate timing, crisis con- 
sultations among the allies would be pro- 
hibited. The McNamara strategy in effect, 
therefore, meant complete American com- 
mand of all the nuclear forces of the alll- 
ance. This American control, according to 
the Secretary, afforded the greatest likell- 
hood that the damage of a nuclear war could 
be limited since it would make possible the 
limitation of a Western nuclear response to 
specific military objectives in the Soviet 
Union or elsewhere. 


DE GAULLE WAS NOT INTERESTED 


Theoretically feasible, the strategy does ap- 
pear to offer the United States a chance of 
reducing damage and increasing the possi- 
bility for victory in a nuclear war. McNa- 
mara’s other claim, that the strategy also 
“minimizes the danger of nuclear war,” 
though tenable, has been strenuously de- 
bated by many authorities. His contention, 
however, that it obviates the need for inde- 
pendent nuclear forces is technically true 
but irrelevant. The reasons for the French 
determination to acquire an independent nu- 
clear force, the British desire to retain its 
own, and the German desire for equal NATO 
participation were not technical but politi- 
cal. De Gaulle is just not interested in an 
“optimal strategy” if it necessitates the per- 
petual subordination of France to the United 
States on the question of defense. Adenauer 
is not interested if it means the permanent 
division of Germany and its relegation to 
permanent second-class status in the alll- 
ance; Macmillan is not interested if it means 
he will lose the next election to labor; and 
the American Government as leader of an 
alliance, not dictator of an empire, should 
not be interested if Messrs. de Gaulle, Ade- 
nauer, and Macmillan are not interested. 

Thus the American strategy could not be 
carried out unless the United States could 
find a role for the European countries that 
would satisfy their political aspirations. Yet 
the American concept of their role was dic- 
tated not by political considerations but by 
McNamara’s own controversial view of the 
technical military needs of the alliance. 
McNamara urged that the European coun- 
tries abandon their attempts to acquire in- 
dependent nuclear forces and concentrate 
their efforts on increasing the conventional 
forces on the European front. Though this 
also would be eminently desirable, this pro- 
posal, too, ignored the political realities. It 
gave the Europeans the unenviable job of 
fighting a conventional war in Europe, while 
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retaining for the United States the weapons 
which could be ultimately decisive. Thus 
the proposal seemed to indicate both that 
the United States might not fight a nuclear 
war for the defense of Europe (why otherwise 
would increased conventional forces be nec- 
essary?); and that the United States would 
not allow the Europeans to use nuclear 
weapons in thelr own defense, or to deter 
attack on themselves, until the increased 
conventional capability was achieved. The 
European nations, growing dally more afu- 
ent and powerful, thus were being asked to 
subject themselves entirely to the caprice of 
the United States on the issue of their very 
survival. 
AN ALLY IS SKYBOLTED 


Because of these essentially political con- 
siderations, and despite the fact that the 
Europeans were as impressed by McNamara 
as the Americans were, none of the Mc- 
Namara proposals were adopted. De Gaulle 
was fortified in his determination to acquire 
nuclear weapons. Germany grew more res- 
tive. Great Britain, though willing to in- 
tegrate its nuclear forces under the American 
plan, was unwilling to increase its contribu- 
tions to the conventional defense of Europe, 
Thus Europe went its own way, ignoring the 
McNamara prescriptions and undermining 
them in their military policies. Yet the 
United States showed no indication of aban- 
doning its strategy or developing a new one. 
When a crisis occurred the administration 
administered palliatives. These failed on 
twocounts. While bypassing the basic polit- 
ical problems, they still contributed to the 
nullification of the McNamara strategy. 
Finally the Skybolt affair and the proposals 
improvised in response have eliminated al- 
most all possibility of the strategy’s imple- 
mentation, Still the political problems of 
the alliance remain acute and the counter- 
force plan remains in nominal effect. 

The sudden decision of the United States 
to abandon the development of Skybolt mis- 
sile brought into play a number of the con- 
fiicting political forces ignored by McNamara. 
The British 2 years ago gave up their expen- 
sive attempt to construct an intermediate 
range ballistic missile on the grounds that 
they could prolong the effectiveness of their 
fine Vulcan bomber series by acquisition of 
Skybolt air-to-ground missiles, then under 
development in the United States. Although 
no specific agreements were made, it was 
understood that the United States would be 
willing to provide the weapons. At the time, 
the Labor opposition attacked the Macmil- 
lan government for committing its whole de- 
fense strategy to a weapons system which 
did not exist. 

When the Government strongly defended 
its decision, Skybolt became a major political 
issue, with the prestige of the Macmillan 
government importantly engaged in the 
availability of the missile. The strong sup- 
port of the United States for British entry 
in the Common Market, opposed by Labor, 
gives the administration an important inter- 
est in the prestige of the Tories as the crit- 
ical negotiations begin. Yet when McNa- 
mara’s comparative systems analysis indi- 
cated that the Skybolt was more expensive 
than its alternatives, it was summarily 
dropped without any warning to Great 
Britain, or the State Department. 80 en- 

was the Pentagon in the purely 
technical consequences of the decision that 
the resulting furore was unanticipated. We 
read in the January 14 Christian Science 
Monitor that Pentagon officials indicate they 
would not be unhappy should the Labor 
Party come to power in Britain. Though one 
hesitates to entertain the idea that the 
Pentagon would deliberately embarrass an 
allied government, it would have had trouble 
finding a better way to damage the Tories 
than jettisoning Skybolt. The British, un- 
derstandably, were bitterly resentful. 
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POLARIS FOR CHRISTMAS 

This resentment induced an American re- 
sponse which showed all the political neg- 
ligence of the original Skybolt decision. 
Having undercut the policies of the British, 
the administration went on to undercut the 
policies of the United States. In his pro- 
posals to appease Macmillan in the meeting 
at Nassau, Kennedy managed to get in the 
way of most of the established American 
policies toward Europe. The key demarche 
was an ambiguous and conditional offer of 
Polaris missiles to Britain and France to be 
committed to NATO, except in Instances 
where “supreme national interests are at 
stake.” 

Since it is difficult to imagine instances 
where nuclear weapons might be used when 
supreme national interests are not at stake, 
the Nassau proposal seems to be a complete 
surrender to the advocates of independent 
national deterrents. But it is worse than 
that. For the United States stipulated that 
it would be up to the British and the French 
to provide the submarines and warheads for 
the missiles. Both countries are far from 
developing these necessary components. To 
do so will cost enormous sums of money 
which might otherwise have gone to fulfill 
the other prescription of the McNamara 
strategy: the provision of more conventional 
forces to provide an alternative to suicidal 
nuclear war for the defense of Europe. Thus 
under the Nassau proposals Europe would be 
induced to make renewed and intensified ef- 
forts to acquire the independent nuclear 
forces which the administration opposes. 
But these same efforts would make less like- 
ly the provision of the increased conventional 
forces which the administration advocates. 
Moreover the desire for increased 
military independence would also be under- 
cut. The lack of sufficient conventional 
forces would make the Europeans even more 
dependent for their defense on the Amer- 
ican threat of a nuclear war which would 
destroy Europe. To boot, the chances for 
limitation of the arms race would be re- 
duced. To maintain the credibility of the 
American threat to fight a nuclear war in 
defense of Europe, we will have to continue 
our enormous expenditures for first-strike 
preponderance over the Soviet Union. 


GERMANY AFFECTED 


Not only Britain and France are affected by 
the Nassau proposals. Indirectly the prob- 
lem of the German role in the alliance was 
exacerbated. By acquiescing in the French 
and British demands for independent deter- 
rents, the United States implied that they 
might in fact need them if supreme na- 
tional interests were at stake. Yet if any 
nation’s supreme interests are likely to be at 
stake in an attack on Europe, Germany’s are 
likely to be. Why then should the Ger- 
mans not have a few missiles of their own, 
for independent use when their own su- 
preme national interests are threatened? 

The reason, of course, is that the United 
States has another policy, which conflicts 
directly with the Nassau agreement, That 
policy is to limit the dispersion of nuclear 
weapons, most importantly to Germany be- 
cause of the professed Soviet fears of German 
revanchism. So far this policy has not 
seemed invidious to West Germany largely 
because we have scrupulously maintained 
our policy against helping other countries 
to acquire independent nuclear forces. The 
British exception was plausibly rationalized 
on the grounds of the essential British con- 
tributions to the development of the atomic 
bomb during World War II. The Nassau 
proposals, however, with their “supreme na- 
tional interests” clause, violate this policy 
against independent deterrents. Henceforth, 
it will be more difficult for us to maintain 
the impression that Germany is not con- 
sidered an untrustworthy special case, whose 
supreme national interests are less important 
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than those of France and Britain. It 1s 
ironic that one reason for Germany's lesser 
position appears to be that unlike the British 
and the French, the Germans have cooper- 
ated with McNamara; they have increased 
their conventional forces in NATO, and have 
refrained from acquiring their own little 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. This object 
lesson will not be lost on German political 
parties. The Nassau proposals thus may 
bring urgent new German demands for nu- 
clear weapons, which if satisfied may provoke 
a dangerous reaction from the Soviet Union, 
and if unsatisfied may induce dangerous 
anti-NATO political pressures in Germany. 

If the past is indicative, the United States 
will improvise again, attempt again to patch 
up the weakening fabric df the alliance. 
But though patchwork might give a passing 
impression of unity, there comes a time when 
the patched-up fabric will no longer hold 
up under stress. This curious “supreme na- 
tional interests” clause would seem to pro- 
vide for a breakdown of the alliance when- 
ever x concerted front is needed. Whenever 
an individual country's supreme national 
interests are threatened it presumably could 
act alone, beginning a war which necessarily 
would threaten the supreme national inter- 
ests of all the participants, Justifying pre- 
sumably the withdrawal of all their forces 
from the alliance, also. 
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Perhaps it is unfair to reduce this combi- 
nation of the worst strategic possibilities to 
the absurdity of its implications. Predicta- 
bly, it was not accepted by France. And the 
administration has been feverishly backped- 
aling ever since its lost weekend in Nassau. 
Suddenly it has started to do some of the 
things it should have done years before to 
make possible an autonomous NATO nuclear 
force. It is even discussing the possibility 
of changes in the Atomic Energy Act to per- 
mit establishment of a NATO deterrent 
which is not in reality under complete, inde- 
pendent American control. Of course this 
belated activity will appear in Europe as a 
hasty response to European initiatives. The 
administration still has not met the basic 
strategic problems. This is unfortunate, but 
there is little else to do but improvise when 
one waits until the last moment. However, 
there were many things to do 2 years ago, 
when it first became clear that De Gaulle was 
unshakably determined to acquire nuclear 
weapons. 

First of all it should have been understood 
that this determination was a reality which 
could not be ignored in the development 
of an Amorican strategy. This reality should 
have been accorded as much importance as 
the conflicting reality: That the best strategy 
for the West requires both centralized com- 
mand and control of the deterrent, and in- 
creased conventional forces to provide an 
alternative to a self-defeating nuclear strat- 
egy in Europe, Since it was impossible to 
achieve both these objectives in view of the 
French determination to acquire an inde- 
pendent deterrent, the United States should 
have provided nuclear weapons for NATO in 
exchange for a larger contribution of con- 
ventional forces. At this point we might 
have insisted that these weapons be placed 
under some form of joint command, prob- 
ably under plenipotentiaries of the three nu- 
clear powers and West Germany. By defer- 
ring the offer until It was extorted out of 
us, we falled to acquire any concessions at 
all from the Europeans in exchange for the 
ostensible sacrifice cf both our principal 
military objectives in Europe: the preven- 
tion of the spread of independent national 
nuclear forces, and the strengthening of 
NATO conventional forces to the point where 
the Soviet Union could not expect to defeat 
them without using nuclear weapons. 

Crucial to any solution of European mili- 
tary problems is a solution of the extremely 
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intractable problem of command and con- 
trol. Though McNamara prefers complete 
American control and has adopted a strategy 
which seems to make it necessary, it has be- 
come clear that the Europeans will not ac- 
cept this easy way out. This is too bad, but 
it is a political fact which must be taken 
into considcration in the development of a 
strategy. The problem is that though the 
Europeans will not trust the United States 
in complete command, even less will they 
trust one of themselves. It would sppear 
therefore that unitary command is unac- 
ceptable, and so therefore are strategies like 
our counterforce, “no city,” which require it. 
By pressing further for the adoption of this 
strategy, the United States will exacerbate 
alliance divisions, jeopardizing the para- 
mount American political interest in NATO 
solidarity. 

The reasons for the failure to anticipate 
European reaction to our European defense 
proposals can only be speculated in the ab- 
sence of knowledge of exactly how the final 
decisions were made. Suggestive evidence is 
available, however. For one thing, most 
press reports on the elevated catfights and 
polite power struggles within the inner 
circles of the administration indicate (1) 
that McNamara has been rising in the Presi- 
dent's favor ever since the two men met, and 
(2) that the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
the only man high in the administration 
with wide diplomatic experience, is now 
valued less as a foreign policy adviser than 
Brother Bob. Though it is a mistake to 
jump to conclusions, these speculations seem 
to be confirmed by the President's decision to 
take McNamara to the Nassau meeting with 
Macmillan, and leave Rusk behind despite 
an agenda reported to include non-military 
matters. In combination with the testi- 
mony of the decisions themselves, which 
show no evidence of State Department influ- 
ence, these newspaper reports seem to indi- 
cate a general depreciation in the high 
councils of the administration of the con- 
siderations which an experienced Secretary 
of State would be expected to emphasize. 
Certainly the decision to drop the Skybolt 
would not have been made so summarily if 
the American Ambassador in Britain had 
been consulted and If the Secretary of State 
had’ been granted an opportunity to assert 
his objections, 
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Though the personal relationships involved 
are probably important, the decision-making 
failures were facilitated by Kennedy’s proce- 
dural approach. Among the President's most 
important departures from the practice of 
the Eisenhower administration has been his 
downgrading of the importance of commit- 
tee deliberations in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess. As a Senator he wrote an article in the 
Reporter criticizing Eisenhower for an al- 
leged failure to provide decisive leadership. 
Hans Morgenthau and other critics of Eisen- 
hower's policymaking procedures attributed 
his failures to a tendency to leave decision 
making to committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of the divergent interests of the 
various bureaus of Government. In order to 
get a decision approved, it was necessary to 
to acquire the assent of all the departments 
of Government which might be affected. 
Thus the committee reports were said to 
be couched in abstract generalities conceal- 
ing rather than resolving the basic conflicts; 
the action which followed was often designed 
more to propitiate the various interests con- 
cerned than to achieye some specific policy 
objective. But though this system prevented 
as definitive expression of policy as is pos- 
sible with more independent executive deci- 
sion making, it did have the important vir- 
tue of engaging all the interests which would 
be affected by a decision before rather than 
after it was made. 
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Thus in the Eisenhower administration, 
McNamara’s strategy. and the decisions he 
made in prosecuting it, would have been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the Cabinet and 
National Security Council. A decision to 
drop Skybolt without informing the British 
could never have been made. because the 
State Department would have asserted its in- 
terests. Moreover, McNamara's strategy as 
a whole probably would have been compro- 
mised in committee rather than undercut 
in Europe. For whatever the deficiencies of 
the committee system, it does to some de- 
gree reproduce the political conditions under 
which a strategy must be carried out. 

Though the President and the Secretary 
of Defense are more or less omnipotent in 
the Pentagon and in the privacy of their 
own capacious minds, they are far from om- 
nipotent in the international arena where 
American forelgn policy must operate. The 
problem under the Kennedy administration 
has been that the criteria for the adoption 
of a policy—its internal consistency, the co- 
gency and personality of its proponent, its 
political appeal—have been different from 
the criteria for its successful execution—its 
external consistency, its consistency with 
other policies of the Alliance, its political 
feasibility. The result ever since the inau- 
gural, has been eloquent and definitive de- 
clarations of policy. often followed by em- 
barrassment, compromise and frustration at 
the hands of political reality. 


— 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt —A Tribute 


SPEECH 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN 1HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, history 
will record that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, whose birthday anniversary we 
celebrate, was one of the greatest of 
great Americans, Not only did he an- 
ticipate history, but he changed its 
course and changed it in a manner which 
saved the free world. Few men saw as 
clearly as he that the fight against 
Hitlerism was a fight for freedom all 
over the world. His vision, his courage, 
and his beneficent wisdom led us through 
the most devastating war known to 
civilization. 

The courage which enabled Franklin 
Roosevelt to conquer his personal physi- 
cal handicap enabled him to inspire a 
nation and a world. From the memor- 
able and eloquent words he gave us in 
his first inaugural address“ the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself —to 
the last words he wrote just before his 
death the only limit to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of to- 
day“! Franklin Roosevelt kindled in our 
hearts a confidence in our ability not 
only to build a stronger democracy at 
home but also to lead the world in shap- 
ing a better destiny for all mankind. 

As Franklin Roosevelt, himself, said in 
one of his final messages in 1945: 

The creed of our democracy is that liberty 
is acquired and kept by men and women 
who are strong and self-reliant, and pos- 
sessed of such a vision as God gives to man- 
kind—men and women who are just and 
understanding and generous to others—men 
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and women who are capable of disciplining 
themselves—for they are the rulers and they 
must rule themselves. 


Franklin Roosevelt's great work will 
live forever and his greatness as a man 
will continue to inspire us. 


The Crisis in U.S. Transportation 
* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have introduced legis- 
lation to create a Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications. 

It was rather pleasing to me to find 
that David I. Mackie, chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
is advocating a similar organization con- 
fined solely to transportation. 

The following article entitled “The 
Crisis in U.S. Transportation” was con- 
densed from Railway Age and published 
in the January 1963 issue of the Reader's 
Digest: 

THE Crisis IN US. TRANSPORTATION 


(By David I. Mackie, chairman, Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference) 


Today we Americans spend roughly $100 
billion a year on transportation—half of it 
to move ourselves around the country, half 
to move our products. rtation con- 
sumes about a dime of every dollar we spend 
on products; for example, you could knock 
roughly $300 off the price of a $3,000 car 
if, beginning with the hauling of the ore, 
there were no transportation charges. With 
the transportation Industry so crucial to our 
economy, one of the most important ques- 
tions we can ask about our economic health 
is: How ls transportation doing? 

The unanimous answer of the experts is: 
very badly, 

Last April President Kennedy delivered a 
lengthy message to Congress devoted entirely 
to what he called “the pressing problems 
burdening our national transportation sys- 
tem.“ He described these problems as 
"jeopardizing the progress and security on 
which we depend.” Though his report is 
one of the bluntest and most clear-sighted 
we have had, it is merely the latest in a 
long series of warning flags. 

Four full years ago a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives found the trans- 
portation system “a picture of obsolete 
equipment, 19th-century economics and 
laws, and antiquated thinking—all detri- 
mental to the economy and dangerous to 
the defense of the country.” 

In 1961 a special Senate study group warned 
that we are headed for a “major crisis in our 
transportation history.” 

In that same year, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission called for drastic action to 
“help arrest the plunge to disaster.” 

The basic trouble with our transportation 
system is that it is not a system at all. It 
is a collection of components thrown to- 
gether helter-skelter and competing with one 
another with little regard for the inherent 
economic efficiency of each, under a maze of 
different rules and different umpires. 

On a national level the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sets rates for and regu- 
lates the performance of all the railroads, 
some trucks and some barges, and pipelines, 
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sharing parts of this job with the 50-State 
public-service ons. The Federal 
Power Commission regulates the pipelines 
not regulated by the ICC. The Civil Aero- 
nauties Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency split up the Job of subsidizing and 
regulating the airlines. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads oversees the highway building pro- 
gram nationally, again sharing the job with 
the 50-State highway commissions, 

The Federal Maritime Board subsidizes the 
oceangoing ships that compete with other 
methods of transportation on many of our 
rivers and via the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Great Lakes as far inland as Duluth, Minn. 
Even the Post Office Department has an im- 
portant effect on transportation through its 
granting of mail contracts to trucks, rails, 
and airlines. 

In all, a dozen Federal-agencies juggle bits 
of the responsibility for our transportation 
system among themselves and 100-State com- 
missions. “A chaotic patchwork of incon- 
sistent and often obsolete legislation and 
regulation” is how the President described it. 
Nowhere among the tens of thousands of 
public officials involved is there one person 
whose Job is to look after the overall efficiency 
of the system. 

As a result, the system is constantly clash- 
ing its gears. For instance, during a recent 
winter, the Hudson River froze over, creating 
an emergency demand for fuel oil and food 
in upriver communities. The Coast Guard 
spent several days organizing a convoy of 
tankers, and then assigned three icebreakers 
to inch the ships upstream—even though 
throughout the emergency railroads were op- 
erating on both sides of the Hudson. 

The multibillion-dollar highway building 
program is dozens of crowded 
metropolitan areas where the railroad com- 
mutation problem is worst. Yet the Bureau 
of Public Roads, which supervises the build- 
ing of the highways, and the ICC, which 
regulates the rails, have made no attempt 
to coordinate their thinking. The results 
can be ludicrous. For example, the highway 
program is now necessitating the building 
of bridges and underpasses on some of the 
60,000 miles of railroad that will probably be 
abandoned—under the ICC—after the high- 
Ways are finished. 

In addition to letting too many govern- 
ment cooks stir the transportation broth, 
we have given each cook a different recipe to 
work with. No two agencies treat the 
branches of transportation under them in 
the same way. In fact, they operate under 
two conflicting philosophies. 

Some of them—the ICC is the prime ex- 
ample—simply regulate, they play the role 
of policeman to make sure that the indus- 
tries operate in the public interest. Others, 
like the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, pro- 
mote industries by handing out subsidies 
indectly in the construction and operation 
of facilities. Some agencies, like the Mari- 
time Board and the CAB, mix the two roles. 
This results in competitive chaos. 

For instance, since 1947 the Government 
has spent $132 billion building, operating and 
subsidizing our waterways, airways, high- 
ways, airports and domestic airmail; and this 
year it will spend another $14 billion. Yet 
in this century the only money that the 
Government has spent on the railroads and 
pipelines has been the administrative cost 
of regulating them. 

Today the railroads pay all the costs of 
maintaining and operating their huge physi- 
cal plant. Yet they must compete with 
trucks, buses, airlines and water carriers 
whose entire “track” and most of whose “sta- 
tions” are bullt and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment. (These other branches pay 80- 
called user charges on some facilities, but 
such charges are hardly in the same league 
with full operating costs.) 

The State of New York built and pays all 
maintenance costs on the Champlain Canal, 
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a toll-free right-of-way for all comers. The 
canal parallels the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road from Albany to Plattsburgh, where the 
Strategic Air Command operates a jet-bomber 
base. When the base was opened, the rail- 
road anticipated a lucrative traffic in jet fuel. 
Today, however, the D. & H. hauls no fuel to 
Plattsburgh; the business has gone to the 
toll-free canal—despite the fact that the 
waterway is closed during winter, and that 
in wartime the railroad would be depended 
on to carry the fuel. In peacetime, the base 
can store enough to carry it through the win- 
ter and allow it to avoid the railroad’s un- 
subsidized rates. 

The Army Engineers are in the process 
of improving the navigational facilities of 
the Arkansas River at an initial cost of $850 
million and an eventual maintenance-and- 
operation cost of $10 million a year. This 
is despite the fact that a recent Senate 
study found no evidence that the Arkansas 
basin area has lacked, now lacks or in the 
foreseeable future might lack, adequate 
transportation services. The reason given 
by the study for the improvements is that 
the residents of the area “want to force down 
railroad rates.” Even if these rates were the 
Army Engineers’ responsibility, spending 
$850 million would be an expensive way to 
bring them down. If they are indeed too 
high, the ICC could reduce them with the 
stroke of a pen. 

The transportation laws themselves are 
in such bad-shape that they alone would 
make a decent job almost impossible. The 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed in 1887 
to curb the railroads’ monopolistic excesses. 
Over the years, this law has been added to 
and subtracted from, tad e etd 
of distrust of the railroads remains 

Over these same years, auenpetitors— 
trucks, buses, pipelines, waterways, air- 
lines—have been taking traffic away from 
the railroads. And, as these different meth- 
ods of transportation became important na- 
tionally, laws were passed to pull them into 
the regulatory scheme. There was this basic 
difference, however: Congress felt more pro- 
tective of them than angry with them. Con- 
sequently, the laws applying to these later 
entries are strongly flayored with benevo- 
lence. 

The result is a mass of legal inconsistencies 
and contradictions, which permit huge sec- 
tions of the transportation industry to oper- 
ate free of regulation while competing with 
other sections that are under rigid Govern- 
ment supervision. Two major examples of 
these inconsistencies that were cited by Pres- 
ident Kennedy are the bulk-commodity ex- 
emption for water carriers and the agricul- 
tural commodity exemption for trucks. 

In the section covering water carriers, the 
following innocent language appears: 
“Nothing in this part shall apply to the 

tion by a water carrier of commod- 
ities in bulk.” Bulk commodities are those 
that are not individually packaged or 
counted, such as grain, coal, or petroleum. 
Barges carrying not more than three of these 
exempt commodities need not follow the 
regulations covering common carriers. They 
can charge any rates they want. 

But as soon as one of these commodities 
is transferred from a barge to a railroad car, 
the regulation snaps back into force. The 
railroads must publish their rates; they must 
charge the same to all customers. And since 
bulk commodities add up to 94 percent of 
the tonnage hauled on our waterways, the 
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law regulating barges is so written that it 
apples to only 6 percent of what they carry. 

A similar exemption for trucks carrying 
e products was intended to pro- 
tect the farmer in the movement of his prod- 
uce to his so-called first market. But the 
wording was so loose that today trucks haul 
such items as poultry from the farm to the 
processing plant and thence into big-city 
markets totally free of Government regula- 
tion. 

How can railroads compete with the serv- 
ice described in the following advertisement 
from the Grand Forks, N. Dak.. Herald: Po- 
tato Shippers. We have trucks returning 
empty from Grand Forks to Chicago and the 
St. Louls area daily. Set your own rate.” 

The answer is: They cannot compete. The 
New Haven has lost almost all its fish traffic 
out of Boston—formerly 45 carloads a day— 
and its cranberry tonnage from Cape Cod. 
The Milwaukee's fresh meat and packing- 
house-products haulage to Washington State 
went down 81 percent between 1954 and 
1956. Railroads now haul only one-tenth 
of all cattle and hogs to market, virtually 
no eggs; their fresh fruit and vegetable traf- 
fic has been cut in half since the war. 

These exemptions for barges and trucks 
are typical of many inequities in the law 
that penalize one form of transportation to 
the advantage of another. What are the ef- 
fects of our economy? 

The first effect is to make it impossible 
to gage the actual economic efficiency of 
any one method of transportation. “There 
is no doubt,” says a Commerce Department 
study, “that, were all traffic distributed in ac- 
cordance with the true comparative ad- 
vantage of the several forms of transport, 
the annual freight bill would be reduced by 
several billion dollars.” 

The second effect is the gradual shriveling 
up of our common-carrier system. This is 
the real crux of the “major crisis in our 
transportation history.” For common tar- 
riers are the basis of our economy. They 
are by law required to haul anything haul- 
able, from any point of their system to any 
other point, for any shipper, at the same 
publicly announced and Government-regu- 
lated rate for all customers. 

Today the only true common carriers—100- 
percent regulated and unsubsidized—are the 
railrouds. Nine-tenths of our water carriers 
and two out of every three long-haul trucks 
on the road are exempt from all but safety 
regulations. And the railroads are declining 
rapidly, In 1930 they hauled 75 percent of 
our intercity freight; last year they hauled 
43 percent. We face the bankruptcy of our 
railroads, and of our common-carrier system. 

We can avoid this crisis, but we have to 
work fast. First, we must put transporta- 
tion’s legal framework in order. This means 
developing what President Kennedy called 
for in his message: “A consistent and com- 
prehensive framework of equal competitive 
opportunity.” We must either remove such 
inequities and the bulk- and agricultural- 
commodity exemptions or apply them equal- 
ly to all forms of transportation. Second, 
we must coordinate the system by giving 
overall responsibility for it to one agency. 
Some recommendations have favored a Cab- 
inet-level Secretary of Transportation; 
others have favored gathering im the reins 
at a lower level. One way or another, we 
must pull the system together and give it 
unified direction. 

If we don't, there is not the slightest doubt 
that it will soon begin to fall apart, piece 
by piece. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rxconn. 


Postmaster General J. Edward Day Ad- 
dresses West Virginia Legislators— 
Stresses Need for Resolute Action in 
Order To Realize National Economic 
Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
pressing need for rethinking and restruc- 
turing in current tax procedures has been 
effectively brought out by President John 
F. Kennedy in his state of the Union 
message of January 10, 1963. The Chief 
Executive has pointed out that we must 
institute a permanent program of ex- 
panded incentives and opportunities for 
private expenditures, promoting fuller 
use of industrial capacity and higher 
employment. 

Another effective and significant ex- 
pression of this challenge which faces 
Congress and the Nation has now come 
from the capable and conscientious Post- 
master General of the United States, the 
Honorable J. Edward Day. 

Speaking before members of the West 
Virginia Legislature at a banquet given 
by the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce in our capital city on January 29, 
1963, the Cabinet member stated that: 

The dynamic age in which we live requires 
vital adjustments to new ideas. The chal- 
lenges that face us are gigantic—but the 
opportunities are exciting. 


Mr. Day also stressed that current tax 
proposals are designed to bring into bal- 
ance our entire economy, and that the 
general principle of tax reduction has 
the support of liberal economists and 
conservative business groups. 

Mr. President, I request that the ad- 
dress by Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day in Charleston, W. Va., January 29, 
1963, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ExcERPTS From AN Appurss py J. Enwanp DAY, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, AT THE CHARLESTON 
CHAMBER or COMMERCE DINNER IN HONOR 
or WEST VIRGINIA LEGISLATORS, CHARLESTON, 
W. Va., JANUARY 29, 1963 
Iam happy to have this early opportunity 

to congratulate West Virginians on the 100th 

anniversary of your State. We are going to 
issue a commemorative stamp marking the 
centennial, on June 20 in Wheeling. 

Second, I have enjoyed coming to West 
Virginia, to Capon Springs, for family week- 
ends. We were there to help my old friend, 
W. Willard Wirtz, and his family, celebrate 
his appointment as Secretary of Labor. He 
-has been going there for 20 years. 
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In addition, as a New Frontiersman, I have 
a personal and sentimental interest in West 
Virginia. Two hundred years ago my great- 
great-great grandfather, John Day, was an 
old frontiersman right in this area and 
fought the Indians. 

He settled in what is now Pocahontas 
County and fought in the Revolution, on the 
frontier. 

It was not until 1832 that Congress au- 
thorized pensions for Revolutionary War 
veterans and my ancestor filed for his at 
age 91. 

Sometimes people say that government 
today is complex and bureaucratic. But, you 
should see the complicated, lengthy applica- 
tion that old gentleman had to file in 1833. 
He had to give his whole life history. I have 
a copy of it which I obtained from the Na- 
tional Archives. Here is a section from his 
application: 

“The Shawnee Indians had * * * killed my 
brother David Day and taken my mother and 
two sisters, Sally Day and Martha Day, 
prisoners, and also took some other property 
and made for their towns. The first night 
the Indians camped on a mountain, between 
Cape Capen River and Cedar Creck, and at 
that camp killed my mother, Susan Day 
* * * And Captain Fry raised 20 men, of 
which I was one. We followed said Indians, 
and when we came to the Indian camp afore- 
said, there lay my mother dead, and stripped 
naked, her head skinned; and we lifted her 
and laid her between two rocks and laid 
some rocks over her; and we followed on 
after the Indians, and the second day came 
in sight of them at their camp. I saw one 
of my sisters rise up right before the muzzle 
of my gun between me and the Indian; and 
I was so alarmed at seeing my sister rise 
before my gun that I involuntarily hollowed, 
which so alarmed the Indians that they 
broke and run, leaving the prisoners, and 
what they had at the camp, and run with all 
their might. And we got the prisoners, and 
what property the Indians left at the camp, 
and brought all safe to the fort.” 

The man whom this hotel ls named after 
Daniel Boone—was an Indian fighter of much 
greater note than my grandfather. Boone 
blazed a trail acroes to Kentucky which was 
at that time known as the dark and bloody 
land. After losing his holdings in Kentucky 
he moved back to West Virginia. In 1791, 
he was elected to represent Kanawha County 
in the general assembly. 

As more and more people joined the west- 
ward migration, the Old Dominion became 
conscious of the needs of her western in- 
habitants. 

Regular communication with the East was 
made possible by the creation of post offices 
at Morgantown and Wheeling in 1794, at 
Greenbrier Court House and West Liberty by 
1797, at Clarksburg in 1798 and at Union at 
1800. 

A post office was established at Kanawha 
Courthouse sometime before 1801. (The 
mame of the office was not changed to 
Charleston until 1879.) 

Our ledgers show that Postmaster James 
A. Lewis, who served from 1822 to 1852, re- 
ceived total remuneration of $147.85 in 1829. 
Total receipts of the office were about $250 a 
year. 

Iam happy to say that the receipts of the 
Charleston Post Office are now a good deal 
larger. I am also happy to say—and I am 
sure Charleston’s present Postmaster, Jim 
Lakin, shares my gratification on this—that 


his compensation is measurably higher than 
was Postmaster Lewis’. 

The Post Office Department today is the 
largest service establishment on earth. We 
have a payroll of $10 million a day—with 
587,000 full-time employees in 45,000 loca- 
tions. 

We handle 68 billion pieces of mail a 
year—over half the world’s total. We make 
use of over 90,000 vehicles. We perform sery- 
ices for 10 other Federal agencies, such as 
registering 21⁄4 million aliens annually— 
since we are the only department with em- 
ployees and locations in every village, town 
and major neighborhood. 

I am proud that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is doing a better and more efficient 
job in carrying the Nation's mail than ever 
before, Our productivity is climbing stead- 
ily. 

America has made significant strides for- 
ward in the last 2 years. The last 22 months 
have seen uninterrupted economic recovery. 

The gross national product has risen by 
12 percent and inflation has been brought 
under control. Employment has increased 
by 1.3 million. Profits, personal income, and 
living standards have never been higher. 

Even sọ, we are not doing well enough. 
As President Kennedy said in his state of 
the Union speech: “We cannot be satisfied 
to rest here. This is the side of the hill, 
not the top. The mere absence of recession 
is not growth. We have made a beginning— 
but we have only begun.” 

Our economy is capable of producing $30 
to $40 billion more than we are producing 
today. Business earnings could be $7 to $8 
billion higher. Existing plant and equip- 
ment is not being fully utilized. 

Certainly we cannot be complacent about 
the continuing high rate of unemployment. 
It was 5.6 percent in December and has re- 
mained above 5 percent for 61 out of the 
last 62 months. 

The major attack on unemployment must 
be increased demand. Other measures, how- 
ever, are needed as well. Many able-bodied 
workers have skills which have become out- 
moded. Others remain unemployed because 
they and their families are too far from the 
places where jobs are opening up. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act, the 
Area Redevelopment Act, and the “adjust- 
ment“ provisions of the Trade Expansion 
Act passed by the last Congress were aimed 
at bringing about a better balance between 
job skills and job requirements. Further 
measures may be needed if “structural” 
unemployment is to be reduced to a tolerable 
level. 

Unemployed young people are one of our 
most serious national problems. We are 
faced with the prospect of between 7 and 8 
million youngsters dropping out of school 
and coming onto the labor market in tbis 
decade. The great success the Peace Corps— 
which is comprised mainly of young men 
and women—has achieved overseas has sug- 
gested the utility of a similar corps, work- 
ing in the areas of our own community 
needs—in slums, in hospitals, in centers for 
the aged, in schools for the illiterate and 
handicapped, etc. President Kennedy will 
ask Congress to enact legislation setting up 
such a corps this year. 

To cure the chronic slackness in our econ- 
omy, President Kennedy last Thursday sent 
specific Federal tax cut proposals to the Con- 
gress. The last decade has clearly taught 
us that budget deficits are not caused 80 
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much by increases in Government spending 
as by sluggish economic growth and periodic 
recessions. Our present Federal tax system, 
which is largely a legacy from World War II, 
is unduly burdensome. It siphons out of 
the private economy too big a share of per- 
sonal and business purchasing power, and 
reduces the financial incentives for per- 
sonal effort, investment and risktaking. 

The chronic deficits of recent years have 
been caused not so much by too little taxes, 
or by too much spending, as they have been 
caused by a sluggish economy. It is, as 
President Kennedy said last month, “a para- 
doxical truth that tax rates are too high 
today and tax revenues are too low, and the 
soundest way to raise revenues, in the long 
run, is to cut rates now.“ 

Our real aim, in the President's tax pro- 
posal, is to help balance the economy, Tax 
cuts in 1954 were followed by a higher total 
of Federal tax revenue. 

The administration’s proposals do not in- 
volve a quickle tax cut or a temporary shot 
in the arm to the economy, They represent 
& permanent program to expand the incen- 
tives and opportunities for greater private 
expenditures, for fuller use of industrial 
capacity, and for higher employment, 

The President has made clear that this 
tax proposal is the top priority item on his 
program at the present time. The general 
principle of tax reduction has support from 
liberal economists and it has support from 
conservative business groups, But in be- 
tween are many doubters—many men of 
little faith. 

Some of those who oppose the tax cut 
say, cut Federal expenditures by an equal 
amount. Let us insist they tell us just 
where. Do they want to junk the space ef- 
fort? Do they think we should spend less 
on defense and give up having a military 
position second to none? Do they want to 
hurry along the alarming trend toward 
bankruptcy for small farmers? Do they 
want to return to isolationism? 

In 1939, 44 percent of our Federal budget 
went for labor, education, and welfare. To- 
day that figure is only 7 percent. We are 
today using 79 percent of our Federal budget 
to pay for past wars and to prepare for and 
to attempt to prevent future wars. 

Let us insist that those who oppose the 
President's tax proposal tell us their alterna- 
tive for restoring buoyancy to our economy. 
Let us find out if they are among the pessi- 
mists who are believers in the so-called ma- 
tured economy theory and if they think there 
is nothing that can be done or should be done 
about an unemployment rate persisting above 
5 percent for 61 out of the last 62 months. 

The early settlers on the Virginia frontier, 
in what is now West Virginia, faced challenge 
and struggle. Some turned back. Some were 
afraid. But most moved ahead and built a 
great State and a great nation. 

Let me mention one statistic which ham- 
mers home why we have to grow and move 
ahead. Today there are about 314 million 
students in college in the United States. It 
is estimated that by 1985—in just 22 years 
there will be 12 million students in college. 
Just to provide the physical plant for this 
surge of new college entrants will cost nearly 
$90 Dillion. 

Some throw up their hands at such a fig- 
ure as this and say: “It can't done,” “Where 
will the money came from?" “We will have 
to be satisfied with less.” 

But all those same things could have been 
said a century ago when this great State was 
new. In 1870, in the entire United States, 
only 8,000 students graduated from college. 
Last year it was over 50 times that many. 

We must cast off old slogans, old inertia, 
and old doubts. We must think brave and 
think big. 

Speaking last year at Yale University, 
President Kennedy said: 
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“As every past generation has had to dis- 
enthrall itself from an inheritance of truism 
and stereotype, so in our own time we must 
move on from the repetition of 
stale phrases to a new, difficult, but essential 
confrontation of reality. 

For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the lie—deliberate, contrived, and 
dishonest—but the myth—persistent, per- 
suasive, and unrealistic. Too often we hold 
fast to the cliches of our forebears.” 

The dynamic age in which we live requires 
vital adjustments to new ideas. The chal- 
lenges that face us are gigantic—but the op- 
portunities are exciting. 

We are a resourceful nation and an ener- 
getic people. 

We are not afraid of government. We are 
not afraid to use its powers—at local, State, 
and Federal levels—to advance the cause of 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

I am confident we shall boldly meet the 
challenges of a changing and expanding 
world, and fill the needs of Americans in the 
1960's. 


An Outrage Upon Justice: The Case of 
Gerald M. Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
S oF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 
President, the accusations, trial and 
final acquittal of Airman Gerald M. 
Anderson by an Air Force court has at- 
tracted nationwide concern. One of the 
most challenging editorials I have read 
on this subject is one written by John 
Hjelle, editor of the Bismarck, N. Dak., 
Tribune, in its issue of February 2, 1963, 
and entitled “An Outrage Upon Justice.” 
There is considerable justification in the 
editorial’s demand that action should be 
taken by Congress to make sure that 
an unfortunate situation such as this 
does not occur again. An investigation 
of this matter by an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress may well be de- 
sirable. If the Air Force is not guilty 
of the accusations being leveled against 
them, this would be disclosed by an in- 
vestigation and they would be exoner- 
ated. If the Air Force is guilty of the 
charges made in this editorial, then Con- 
gress should check to make sure that 
this never happens again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

AN OUTRAGE UPON JUSTICE 

When Airman Gerald M. Anderson was 
turned loose Tuesday after being held by 
the Air Force without cause for almost 10 
months for a murder another man had ad- 
mitted, he said he owed thanks mostly to 
God. 

The history of the case is one which should 
make any American revolt, and which ought 
to bring an investigation which will shake 
the Air Force and its administration of jus- 
tice to the foundations. 

Quite a few weeks ago, the Tribune called 
attention to the plight of the unfortunate 
Anderson in an editorial, It was obvious 
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then that the Air Force was not interested 
in catching a murderer but in “saving face” 
by proving an innocent man guilty of a 
crime he did not commit. 

The whole story is told again this week 
in the Saturday Evening Post. It's enough 
to make anyone who believes in justice 
vomit, and also enough to throw a cold fear 
into any mother or husband of an airman 
subject to the same kind of Air Force “jus- 
tice.” Since it happened to Anderson, it 
could happen to one of theirs. This is what 
makes the investigation imperative. 

Chief among the men who ought to be 
grilled is the commanding officer of the 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, under whose 
jurisdiction the offense against decency was 
tolerated for 10 long months. If it can be 
proved that he knew about it—and as com- 
manding officer he ought to have known 
about it—he should be court-martialed and 
cashtered from the service. 

Next is the Office of Special Investigation 
operator Townsend, who threatened and lied 
to Anderson—saying his wife also would be 
accused as an accomplice and that she al- 
ready had admitted her husband's guilt when 
neither was true—until he forced him to 
sign a false confession after endless hours 
of constant inquisition. 

These men were chiefiy responsible for 
inflicting 10 months of mental and physical 
torture on an innocent man, deliberately 
and with malice even after another had 
proved he was guilty of the crime of which 
Anderson was accused, Until they have paid 
the fullest penalty, meaning total disgrace, 
the crime against Anderson cannot be ex- 
piated, nor can Air Force justice to its own 
men be trusted. 


Gordon L. McDonough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had an opportunity to read a 
composition written about our highly 
esteemed former Member of Congress 
from California, Gordon L. McDonough, 
who served so ably in the Congress for 
18 years. 

The composition will be of interest to 
many Members because of their associa- 
tions and friendship with Mr. McDon- 
ough, but there is also a special reason 
why this paper is unique and why it will 
be of interest. It was written by Mr. 
McDonough’s granddaughter, Elaine 
Miller, of West Covina, Calif., in the dis- 
trict I represent. 


Elaine's composition provides a mean- 
ingful and descriptive insight into the 
importance to her of having her grand- 
father serve in the U.S. Congress and I 
believe many Members would like to 
read it. 

The composition follows: 

THE CONGRESSMAN I Know 

What is a politician? 

To some people the word politician always 
brings to mind someone occupying a public 
office who engages in shady deals and nego- 
tiations. 

While it is true we have had our share 
of this type of public official, I know one 
elected Representative whose integrity in 
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high public office has been above reproach 
for more than 30 years. 

I'll ten you about this man a little: later, 

The men and women who are elected by 
the people to represent them in all levels of 
our Government are truly public servants. 
Theirs is not a life of just glamour and 
praise, but rather a life of hard work, dedi- 
cation, and the daily reminders that they 
are entrusted to serve well the wishes of 
their people. 

To be successful in pubiic life, one must 
be a politician. This means he must know 
the ways of government; must understand 
the feelings of those who elected him, and 
must be sincere in his dedication to the 
cause of good government. 

In a land where the Government is “of 
the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple," it is obvious that those who direct the 
Government must be honest in their en- 
deayors. Otherwise, home rule upon which 
our country has prospered, will fail, 

Few people have the opportunity to know 
personally and intimately a high official. I 
am one of these few because my grand- 
father has been in public life for more than 
30 years—12 years on the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors and i8 years a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress. x 

While I have not visited him in his office in 
Washington, D.C., I know wel) his daily 
schedule because when he comes home be- 
tween sessions I haye a. chance to talk to him 
about things that happen in Congress, I 
know he attends the daily seasions of the 
House of Representatives which meets at 12 
noon, I know he attends many committee 
meetings inciuding the Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Atomic Space Committee be- 
cause he's a senior ranking member of these 
two committees. 

I know my grandfather best when we would 
all help to reelect him. I recall helping out 
after school and on weekends, stuffing en- 
velopes. licking stamps, and mailing letters. 
I attended many meetings for my grand- 
father where I distributed his literature. 

Through all of the trying times of the 
campaign my grandfather remained level- 
headed, sincere in his approach and always 
very truthful. He was, what I would say, a 
“squaore-shooter.” 

I believe because he was honest and 
sincere, the people of his district returned 
him to Congress again and again. They 
knew he was doing his best, and was dedi- 
cated to the cause of good government, 

My grandfather has enjoyed a successful 
career as a public official. This success was 
due to a large extent of his personal and 
dovoted attention to the needs of the district 
which he had served for 18 years in the 
Congress. 

Two years ago when his district was re- 
apportioned the boundary lines were so 
drastically changed that only a small portion 
of the original district was retained. As a 
result the vast majority of the voters were 
not acquainted with his many years of per- 
sonal and devoted service. I believe this was 
the reason he was defeated by a very slim 
margin of votes at the November general 
election, 

As a result California has lost the services 
of my grandfather, whose senority in the 
Congress for 18 years made him a powerful 
and influential -Member of the Congress. 
While he is not a Congressman any more, he 
is Just as great in his defeat as he had been 
in all of his victories, and I know I will 
cherish for many years to come the fond 
memories of helping him in his campaigns. 
He is one public official who always has and 
always can hold high his head, because no 
one can say anything to discredit the name 
of Congressman Gordon L, McDonough, my 
grandfather. 
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Keys to Better Land Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
making best use of our natural resources, 
including their wise reuse, requires much 
effort as well as vigilance. 

This is true whether the resource is 
publicly or privately owned. 

Some examples of how well this job 
is being done come to each of us every 
day. Recently my attention was called 
by Paul N. Carlin, assistant director, Na- 
tional Association for Counties, to an ex- 
cellent paper presented to the western 
regional district meeting of the associ- 
ation. W. A. Crocker, consulting agron- 
omist for the Cascade Lumber Division, 
Boise-Cascade Corp., prepared the paper. 
Mr. Crocker lives in Yakima, Wash. 

I ask the unanimous consent that the 
paper prepared by Mr. Crocker be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GrazInc OPPORTUNITIES ON PRIVATE INDUS- 
TRIAL LANDS 
(By W. A. Crocker) 

Rather than generalize on this 
broad and involved subject, I shall 
specific example, namely, the grazing prac- 
tices on the lands belonging to my major 
retainer account, Cascade Lumber Division, 
Boise-Cascade Corp. Before getting into the 
actual meat of this topic permit me to in- 
troduce a few statistics that might be of 
interest to you and that should serve to 
present a better picture of the example to 
be used, 

The State of Washington has slightly more 
than 44 million acres within its boundaries. 
Only about 14 percent of the State is culti- 
vated, approximately 29 percent of the area 
is open grazing land and about 56 percent 
is covered by forest vegetation. It may sur- 
prise some of you that over 50 percent of 
the forest lands in the State of Washington 
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are owned by private Interests and that the 


Federal Government ownership is only about 
39 percent and this includes two major na- 
tional parks, Mount Rainier and Olympic, 
which contain a total of almost 1,150,000 
acres themselves. The State of Washington, 
counties, and municipalities account for the 
other 10 percent of ownership. 

The above areas—all of the State—are sup- 
porting about 1,100,000 head of cattle, about 
230,000 head of sheep, approximately 42,000 
head of elk and almost 500,000 deer plus 
sundry other domestic and wild animals. 

Dividing the State Into two distinct and 
vastly different areas is the Crscade Moun- 
tain Range. On the eastern slope of the 
Cascades and in the counties of Kittitas, 
Yakima and Klickitat, we find the lands 
that are being used as an example in this 
talk. The Boise-Cascade Corp. owns about 
225,000 acres of land scattered throughout 
this area with units varying in size from a 
few hundred acres to several thousand acres. 
At the present time about 190.000 acres are 
being leased to livestock men for grazing 
purposes and some 800 acres are being leased 
to the State game department as a part of 
their wild game program. 
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Before I proceed to the actual grazing 
management, let's take a brief look at the 
overall management program. 

After all, the primary economical income 
from these lands is timber production. 
Most of the lands involved are in the pon- 
derosa pine belt; however, other species of 
merchantable timber are to be found. 
Selective harvesting on a sustained yield 
basis is being carried out. 

Permit me to comment further on terms 
“selective harvesting” and sustained yield.” 
Selective harvesting is a practice used in 
timber stands that are primarily uneven aged 
in which only the mature and over-mature 
timber is removed. The younger trees are 
left to continue their growth. In fact, when 
this under-mature timber is released from 
the competition of the elder trecs it accel- 
erates quite rapidly in growth. Stands that 
are predominately ponderosa pine lend 
themselves best to selective harvesting as 
it is characteristic of this species to grow 
in uneven aged stands. By contrast, clear 
cutting in blocks is practiced on other 
species such as pure stands of douglas fir, 
lodgepole pine, or spruce where the trees are 
all of the same age and size. Clear cutting, 
in fact, is the only way that pure stands of 
douglas fir, for instance, can be ted. 
However, I would be getting into a long lec- 
ture in forest silviculture H I pursued this 
subject any further and it ts certainly out 
of my field. The term “sustained yield cut- 
ting” means simply that the timber in any 
large unit or area, such as we operate in, is 
being harvested at a rate which is in balance 
with the volume of growth. 

Recreation is an important crop from 
these lands. Bolse-Cascade Corp., has con- 
structed no less than 10 camp grounds. 
These camp grounds are provided for the 
use of the general public without charge 
and they have tables, fireplaces, toilet facili- 
ties and in some cases, baseball and/or soft- 
ball facilities, horseshoe pitching facilities, 
etc. These camp grounds are presently, or 
soon will be fenced, so that the domestic 
livestock grazing in the area will not inter- 
fere with those enjoying these recreational 
facilities. However, I do permit the lessees 
to utilize the forage that is growing in the 
camp grounds at designated times so that a 
fire hazard will not develop. I shall have 
more to say on this subject of fire hazards 
in a few minutes. I might add that the 
company cleans and maintains these camp 
grounds regularly and at a considerable 
expense. 

In addition to the camp grounds that are 
provided for the general public, all of the 
lands belonging to the Boise-Cascade Corp., 
are open at all times for hunting, fishing, 
hiking, general outings, etc. The only ex- 
ceptions being when an area might be closed 
for reasons of a serious fire danger and one 
other case involving a controlled watershed 
management for the city of Ellensburg in 
Kittitas County. 

Besides the obvious uses of the lands 
involved that I have named above, timber 
production and recreation, we are vitally 
concerned with watershed management. 
This phase of the overall management war- 
rants a great deal of emphasis. In the first 
place fow nontechnical persons realize the 
importance of this phase of the management 
and in the second place and of even more 
importance, still fewer persons have a real 
objective and adequate knowledge of plant- 
water relationships to be able to manage a 
watershed to its greatest capacity. 

Visualize for a moment how dry it can be 
under a large tree, or & group of small trees 
for that matter, even in s heavy rain. if 
you consider one additional step it shouldn't 
be hard to realize that trees are dependent 
upon subsurface translocated water. In 
other words, almost all of the water that a 
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tree uses enter the soil profile at some other 
site than immediately under the tree. Also, 
springs, wells, some streams, etc,, are equally 
dependent upon water which has entered 
the soil profile at some distant point, or 
more probably, points. Therefore, those of 
us involved in the management of lands 
located at the higher elevations have a very 
large responsibility to not only the vegeta- 
tion, primarily trees, upon these lands, but 
to all of the lands located in the lower lying 
areas and eyen to all of the persons who 
are dependent upon the agriculture produc- 
tion of that area. 

I find it a great temptation to indulge in a 
lecture on watershed management. However, 
I shall resist doing so. I would like to men- 
tion two basic facts, nevertheless; first, water 
that is consumed by a plant which has no 
economical value is lost to the watershed in 
which it is located. The same statement can 
be applied to plants which could have an 
economical value but do not because we fall 
to harvest them. Second, watershed man- 
agement, like most other management phi- 
losophies, involves a series of choices of the 
lesser of the evils. No program of manage- 
ment is possible which does not have some 
drawbacks and is therefore subject to some 
degree of criticism. 

In the last few minutes we haye discussed 
to a limited degree timber production, recre- 
ation, and watershed managements. Now it 
is time to discuss some of the aspects of 
grazing on these same lands. Remember, 
all of these activities are taking place on the 
same lands. All of the activities are impor- 
tant, however, some of them are more impor- 
tant than others. The difference in im- 
portance is not nearly as great as it may 
seem at first. The reasons that these differ- 
ences are not great are because ideal man- 
agement includes a consideration for all of 
the possible uses and their interrelated man- 
agement, Grazing is only one of these uses. 

Grazing on Boise-Cascade Corp. lands in 
the area we are discussing, brings in an 
average of slightly less than $100 per section 
per year. How does this compare with the 
return from other uses? Boise-Cascade’s 
chief forester tells me that the timber grow- 
ing at a rate that would result in an average 
return of about $2,000 per section per year. 
On opening day of deer season in 1960 the 
State game department reported that there 
were some 1,921 hunters in the North Fork 
of the Teanaway River area. Almost all of 
this area is owned by the Bolse-Cascade 
Corp. I don't think it is possible to place 
a real value on the watershed functions. On 
the surface it would appear that simply be- 
cause of limited income from the grazing, it 
isn’t very important. This is certainly the 
attitude that has been taken by some indi- 
viduals, and it is erroneous. Grazing pro- 
vides benefits that are not easily recognized 
and I shall attempt to outline a few of 
these. 

Earlier I mentioned the problem of fire 
hazards. On the lands under discussion fire 
is a real danger. What have you really ac- 
complished when you have done an excellent 
job of timber management otherwise and 
then encourage conditions which exposes it 
to a serious fire hazard? Grass and other 
forage species can and do become sources 
of serious fire hazards when permitted to 
grow unharvested. 

Also, earlier I mentioned that water en- 
tering into plant which in turn are left un- 
harvested constitutes a very large loss of 
water from the watershed involved. These 
forage plants need to be harvested and the 
harvesting method is with livestock and 
wild game grazing them. Therefore, the re- 
moval of the forage species is beneficial to 
both the timber production and watershed 
Management functions. Grazing is also 
beneficial to the recreational facilitics be- 
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cause it affords them a degree of protection 
from fire. 

Before we continue, let me again remind 
you that the watch phrase in the manage- 
ment of these lands is the choice of the 
lesser of the evils. This statement provides 
the basis upon which grazing is encouraged 
on the lands under discussion, 

Permit me to outline some of the man- 
agement techniques presently being em- 
ployed for the grazing on the lands under 
discussion. 

Frankly, we prefer sheep grazing on most 
of the units, because distribution constitutes 
the greatest single management problem and 
sheep are distributed by means of herding. 
Therefore, sheep range management may be 
controlled by means of herder management. 

This isn't as simple as it sounds because 
people just aren't easily managed. Also, 
sheep consume large quantities of brush and 
these forages are more competitive to tim- 
ber growth than the grasses and they also are 
less effective in desirable watershed func- 
tions. However, you may recall that at the 
present time we have only about 230,000 
sheep in the State of Washington. This 
number is no longer adequate to provide suf- 
ficient sheep for the grazing of the forest 
lands, For this reason most of the grazing 
is done by cattle and wild game, 

Distribution problems involving wild game 
and cattle are not easily solved. The prob- 
lem associated with wild game, primarily 
elk, distribution has recelved, in my opinion, 
very little and certainly inadequate atten- 
tion. Elk during the calving period gener- 
ally occupy the open south facing slopes in 
the lower regions of timber production. Dur- 
ing this period, April and May mostly, soll 
conditions are very muddy and forage re- 
moval is at the stage of growth when grazing 
is very detrimental to its later season pro- 
duction. Fencing as a general rule is not 
possible in these cases because of costs. A 
cooperative program between the game de- 
partment of the State of Washington and 
Boise-Cascade Corp. is now in the initial 
planning stages to attempt to correct this 
problem. The distribution problems with 
elk are almost nonexistent after the calving 
period and rarely occurs with deer in our 
State. 

Distribution problems with cattle are no 
less serious than those created by wild game 
and they are almost as difficult to solve. 
Fencing is one of the tools used and at the 
present time there are almost 175 miles of 
fence on Bolse-Cascade Corp. lands for this 
purpose. We are attempting to design fences 
that are more cheaply constructed so that we 
may install more for the purpose of improv- 
ing cattle distribution. We are also highly 
interested in maintainance costs of these 
fences, as well. As an example, we have only 
recently designed, constructed and Installed 
a cattle guard that we hope will be effec- 
tive and yet very economical. At the present 
time, cattle guards that are sufficiently strong 
to hold heavy logging trucks cost about $350 
to install. We hope that the new method 
will reduce this cost to less than $100. 

Water development is of prime importance 
in improving distribution. Many different 
ways are used for this purpose and we almost 


always adapt the construction so that fire 


fighting water is also available. The loca- 
tion of potential watering sites consumes a 
great deal of my range inspection time. 

We encourage and sometimes insist upon 
the lessee choosing salting sites which will 
encourage the cattle to more uniformly 
utilize the forage on the grazing units. In 
many cases the location of salting sites is 
highly overrated, however, it does help to a 
limited degree to improve distribution, 

Within the last 2 years we have conducted 
some experiments of a limited nature using 
fertilizers in the attempt to improve dis- 
tribution. It isn’t possible to predict the re- 
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sults at this time, however, I feel that there 
will be a place for this type of program in 
some future cases. We also are interested in 
the effect that fertilizers will have upon the 
timber growth and upon the existence of fire 
hazards, 

Grnes seeding Is and will become a more 
important program as we proceed with the 
development of the overall management pro- 
gram, Each area as it is logged, Is seeded to 
domestic grasses. Some of the obvious bene- 
fits from grass seedings are to reduce exces- 
sive water runoff which in turn would leave 
the watershed and to provide additional for- 
age for the livestock in the area. Domestic 
grasses also stay green longer, thus reducing 
the fire hazards, Some of the less obvious 
and possibly debatable benefits of grass seed- 
ings are timber species selection and the re- 
duction of the growth of brush species fol- 
lowing logging. 

In closing, may I point out that the real 
theme in the management program that I 
have outlined, is a concept of multiple use. 
Each phase of the Management program is 
interrelated, not only because of its Individ- 
ual importance, but because of its influence 
upon all of the other phases. It may seem 
that I have diverged from the topic of graz- 
ing opportunities, but I did not, in fact, be- 
cause opportunities are directly related to 
method of management that Is employed and 
I would like to suggest to you that I have 
briefly outlined a land management program 


that has been developed by a large corpora- 
tion, which has very few areas in which it 
can be justly criticized. 


Ikard Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though my predecessor as Representative 
of the 13th District of Texas now resides 
in the Washington area, we still love and 
cherish him as one of our own. 


Frank Ikard, well known and respected 
by all who served with him in the House 
of Representatives, has recently been 
named president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. This is a position which 
i very important to Texas and the Na- 

on. 


On learning of his acceptance of this 
important position, the Haskell Free 
Press, of Haskell, Tex., printed the fol- 
lowing article in its editorial columns of 
January 24, 1963. This is indicative of 
the feeling of high regard we all hold for 
Frank Ikard: 

Elevation of Frank Ikard, until just over 
a year ago our own Congressman, our friend, 
and our neighbor, to the top job in the oil 
industry as president of the American Petro- 


leum Institute, is heartwarming news in- 
deed. 


We aren't surprised. He grew up in the 
oil patch in Clay County. Asa Congressman 
for five terms, he parried and thrusted with 
the best of them in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of our Government in 
working for the best interests of the folks 
back home, those in the oil and gas business 
and otherwise. He was a mem- 
ber of the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 
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As president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, Frank will represent all segments 
of the industry, No better qualified man 
could have been placed in this responsible 
position. It is one which measures the pulse 
and heartbeat of our precious natural re- 
sources—in time of crisis as well as in time 
of peace. We wish him Godspeed in the ti- 
tanic task that lies ahead, with the full 
knowledge that he will deliver—enough and 
on time. 


A. L. Schultz’ Last Column 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the well- 
known adage “the pen is mightier than 
the sword” has been graphically illus- 
trated for many years by a well known 
and widely respected writer whose 
columns have appeared in newspapers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Kansas 


The hand which has guided it, that of 
A. L. Schultz, will pick it up no more be- 
cause on December 27 “Dutch,” as he is 
affectionately known to thousands, 
penned his last column, because of fail- 
ing health. 

Through his many years of political 
reporting, he established a wide reputa- 
tion for keen insight and amazing ac- 
curacy in forecasting Kansas political 
developments. 

His columns, which have become a 
household word, will be sorely missed. 
His admonitions against the con- 
sequences of more and more centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government 
have aided’ immeasurably the cause of 
conservative government, This influ- 
ence will be-a great loss to the cause of 
sanity in governmental affairs. 

With a heavy heart I submit, for the 
attention of my colleagues, Mr. Schultz’ 
last column: 

Torrxa, Kans, December 26.—All things 
have a beginning—and an ending, The most 
certain is the ending. 

This is my last column, 

Please excuse the perpendicular pronoun. 

After more than 52 years on the news- 
front’s firing line, I am laying aside my 
typewriter and pen—the only weapons of 
force I ever knew. 

Through mist-filled, but happy eyes, I look 
back on associations and friendships sea- 
soned with the salt of all the years. ‘The 
long and winding trail I have followed has 
led me the length oud breadth of the State 
and Nation. 

Now, in the confines of a hospital room, 
I have time to think, to remember, and to 
be warmed. The memories enfold my friends 
in all of life's stations. They seek to under- 
stand my enemies. 

Throughout my years, I have been praised 
and criticized, cheered and reviled. This has 
been expected, Political thinking always has 
ably presented both sides of the public coin. 

Often I have felt I spoke with the wee voice 
unheard in the wilderness of new social 
thinking. Always I have been forced to con- 
tinue. An inner voice insists there still is 
unsung virtue in individual responsibility, 
tal integrity, loyalty, energy, and enter- 
prise. 
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Even as so-called social reforms result 
from a wilderness of single instances, so does 
the importance of the common man slide 
closer to insignificance. I dread the days to 
follow me when men, women, and children 
will be little more than warda of government, 
waiting for disbursal of taxes of others. 

Time after uncounted time I have urged 
citizens to use their ballot to preserve what 
has been a wonderful way of life. It has 
been a forlorn hope they would try to inform 
themselves of the workings of complex gov- 
ernment. 

But this voice, however strong or faint, ls 
being stilled by circumstance, 

Perhaps it will not be missed. Perhaps its 
passing even will be cheered by its adver- 
saries. I only hope its principles will be 
continued stoutly by its friends, 

Something made this country great. Cer- 
tainly, greatness stems only from the peo- 
ple—not their monstrous government, 

I like to believe I haven't fought reforms. 
I have never felt I could reform honesty 
and integrity, patriotism and loyalty, or re- 
sponsibility and enterprise. To reform these 
holdings is to wreck our life. 

Nor haye I criticized the role our news- 
papers play in our daily life. They are the 
last fort of freedom for the people they 
serve. I have known personally the publish- 
ers in Kansas and many in the Nation, 

They are honest, they are dedicated, they 
are fair. Their dally duty as they see it is 
to best serve their communities. They work 
for this unceasingly. They do their level 
best. They welcome advice from respon- 
sible persons, They also heed it, 

The printed page, in these days, can be 
augmented by television and radio, but 
never be replaced, Who, I ask you, can re- 
member seeing a scrapbook of radio and TV 
programs? But they are a part of the mod- 
ern scene. Newspapers have new neighbors. 

But ns I said, this ls my last column. I 
come to that time feared by all writers— 
the time for a period. 

Here they are—not a requieni—just pe- 
riods—and goodby. 


Expenditures and Personnel in the 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most confusing and complex prob- 
lems facing a Member of Congress every 
year is the spending and lending pro- 
grams of the executive branch of our 
Government, 

While our colleagues who serve on the 
Committee on Appropriations have both 
the opportunity and responsibility to 
grasp the details of these programs, 
many on legislative committees find a 
great deal of confusion and conflicting 
claims to be in existence. 

This situation is particularly true in 
the case of expenditures on agriculture 
and agricultural resources. The many 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are financed in a 
variety of methods ranging from the 
conventional appropriation process and 
the collection of import duties to Treas- 
ury borrowing. 
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As a result of these different methods 
used and the necessity for periodic sup- 
plemental appropriations, it is often 
quite difficult to get an accurate picture 
of the Department’s fiscal affairs. 

In order for Members of Congress, 
farmers, and the general public to have 
& more complete understanding of the 
fiscal affairs of this great Federal gency, 
I requested Dr. Walter Wilcox, senior 
agricultural specialist of the Library of 
Congress, to compile a set of financial 
data concerning the Department of Agri- 
culture which I hope will help clarify 
some of the confusion which exists. 

At the outset, let me point. out the 
very basic fact that a great part of the 
expenditures by the Department of Agri- 
culture are not earmarked for farmers 
alone. Many programs and expenditures 
are for the benefit of all our citizens and, 
in some instances, for the major benefit 
of nonfarmers. Foreign assistance, con- 
servation, flood control, resource devel- 
opment, meat inspection, research, dis- 
ease and pest control, school milk and 
school lunch, and surplus food distribu- 
tion are examples of programs for the 
overall benefit of our Nation. In addi- 
tion, the Department administers a num- 
ber of loan programs which return al- 
most all of the original outlay. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to insert copies of my correspondence 
with Dr. Wilcox along with some ex- 
planatory comments: 

January 10, 1963. 

Dr. WALTER WILCOX, 

Senior Agricultural Specialist, Legislative 
Rejerence Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Wu, cox: As we move into the 
88th Congress, I feel it is important that we 
have at our disposal an accurate and objec- 
tive picture of the expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government for American agriculture, 
both in the past and at present. I would 
therefore appreciate your assistance in com- 
piling some accurate and comparable facts 
in this area. 

In particular, this is what I would like to 
know: T 

1. The total expenditures of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (including the U.S. 
Forest Service) by fiscal years from 1933 
through 1963 (estimated) along with the 
projected expenditures for fiscal 1964 on a 
basis comparable to the data set forth in the 
attached table which appeared in this week's 
issue of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Newsletter, 

2. The total expenditures by USDA by 
commodity or program for activities designed 
to enhance farm income from fiscal year 1933 
through fiscal year 1963 (estimated) along 
with the projected expenditures for fiscal 
1964. : 

3. The total value of the following crops 
produced in 1962: (a) corn, (b) oats, (c) 
rye, (d) barley, (e) sorghum, (f) wheat, (g) 
cotton, (h) rice, (1) peanuts, (J) tobacco, (x) 
soybeans, (1) dairy products. 

4. The number of employees in the U.S. 
Department of ture on June 30 each 
year from 1933 to 1963 (estimated). 

5. The total Federal debt by fiscal years 
from fiscal 1933 to fiscal 1964 (estimated) 
along with the budgetary surplus or deficit 
incurred in each of those years. te 

If have any other information on t 
general subject which you believe is perti- 
nent, I would appreciate having it, too. 

I enjoyed very much seeing you at Ames 
last month. 


— 
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With best wishes for a happy new year, I 
am 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. Hoeven, 
Member of Congress, 
6th District of Iowa. 


Tant E 1—USDA appropriations (fiscal year) 
[Millions of dollars} 


Item 1960 1901 1962 1963 
90 0 1290.0 
170.0 170.0 
4.0 3195.4 
78.0 377.7 
13. 013.0 1,330. 6 
1189. 8 81.2 
3 288.2 125.0 
228.9 324.0 
75.3 65.0 

185| 0 
312.0 | 7300.0 
2 0 212.9 
1, 017.6 (2. 278. 5 

Total $ (sup- | 
Prarie) 4 l 9 3,902 4 | 5,820.0 | 5,200.3 
General activities 
and Joan author- 

ation 958.0 823:6 | 1,292.1 | 1.48. 4 
Total 2 6,433.8 4. 728. 1 7,122.1 | 6,696.7 


1 Includes reimbursement of $95,000,000 to CCC and 
eee o off pre 000 to put program on pay-as- 


t year. 
Ty e Gee as a consolidated appropriation item 
under the head “ Expenses ses, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service,” for 
ted for within the items of‘ Acreage A 
notas“ hen “Speeia’ 
and Adjustment Programs” for a:lministrative expense 
costs, 
3 Congress a ie ok pt funds to relmburse CCC ex- 
penditures an program on a pay-as- 
This bud 2 — tiem covers the followin 
grams: PUR 
facilities: pee en one $ i 00 
w ization pro- 
and D . This amount includes 
E 066.055,00 fo for net realized losses, on price support 
activities in 1961, plus 211,700, 0% to reimburse a * 
of realized losses due to revaluation of 8 
flect sequisition value. The sum of $211 900 Is 
meluded ne 1963 ap riation to restore to ceo's 
operut in s over a six-year period million 
8 in the inventory adiustment. procedure 
adlusits the book value of commodity inventories to 
remove costs Incurred for storage, handling, and trans- 


costs are in- 
cing. 


TABLE 3.—Appropriations and REA and FHA toan authorizations, fiscal years 1933 through 1954 
[Figures in parentheses () not included in totals, Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure in 1961} 
Un millions] 


Other. 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
Cammodicy Exchange Authority. 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service: 
1 3 and marketing quotas... 
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Dr. Wilcox replied to my original let- 
ter as follows: 

THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1963. 

To: Hon. CHARLES B. HOEVEN. 

From: Walter W. Wilcox, senior specialist 
in agriculture, 

Subject: Letter of January 10 requesting 
statistical information on the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture. 

The attached table includes statistical in- 
formation In response to items 4 and 5 in 
your letter of January 10, 1963. 

Budget officers In the Department of Agri- 
culture inform me that it may take perhaps 
another 2 weeks to prepare the basic data 
requested under items 1 and’ 2, unless the 
request is put on a time urgency basis. If 
you need the information at an earlier date, 
let me know, and I will try to meet your 
deadline. 


Taste2—US. public debt, budget surplus 
or deficit, and number of employees in the 
Department of Agriculture, 1933 to 1964 
(estimated) 


Budget 


oe or | emph 
Publie debt defleit at | in the De- 
Fiscal year at ond of ond ot | partmentof 
Agriculture 
atend of 
fiscal yoar : 
Billions Billions 
8 $22.5 —82. 0 133. 
1934. _._.. 27.0 —3. 0 184. 
1935.. 28.7 —28 485, 114 
1936.. 33.8 —4. 4 3 82, 302 
1937 36.4 —2.8 + 80, 125 
1938... 37.2 —1.2 184.031 
1939.. 40.4 —3.9 88. 250 
1910.. 43.0 —3. 9 3 81, 8 
11 49.0 —6.2 490, 169 
1942 72.4 —21.5 491, 141 
1943 136.7 —57.4 #104, 510 
1044 201.0 —51.4 77,720 
1045... 258.7 —53. 9 81, 984 
1946. 2n0.4 —20.7 96, 500 
1947 258, 3 +.8 87, 483 
198.. 252.3 +84 82, 134 
1949... 252. 8 —12 86, 247 
1950. 257.4 —3.1 84, 097 
1951.. 255.2 +3.5 81. 350- 
1952 259,1 -40 78, 559 
1953. 256. 0 —9. 4 78, 404 
1051 271,3 -3.1 + 76,276 
1955 274.4 42 85, 503 
1056. 22.8 F 6 89, 398 
1057.. 270.5 1.6 95, 998 
1958. 276.3 —2 8 101, 139 
1959. 264.7 —12 4 97,220 
1900. 226, 3 +12 OR, 604 
1961 289.0 —3. 9 102, 557 
1962.. 1208. 2 3—64 #110, 511 
1963 *_ * 303. 5 1-88 #116, 268 
pt a $315.6 11.9 121, 583 
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1 U.;. oe of tho Budget. “The Rudget in Brief, 
Fiscal Year oe June 30, 1963.” Washington, 


January 1962, 
3 US, Bureon of the Census. “Statistical Atistracts 
ol the United States, 1838-62. 

3 Kmployment figures for Docember. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

$ U.S, Budget, 1964. Washington, 1963, P. 422. 

t Estimated. 


I then replied to Dr. Wilcox as follows: 
JANUARY 21, 1963, 

Dr. WALTER W. WILCOX, 

Senior Specialist in Agriculture, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Dr. Wi. cox: Thank you for your 
memorandum of January 18 in response to 
my request for statistical information con- 
cerning the Department of Agriculture. I 
very much appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. 

Your memorandum indicates that the ad- 
ditional information requested will be fur- 
nished in several weeks. However, since 
other members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture have asked me to obtain this data in 
their behalf also, and since we need it 
urgently at this time, I would be pleased if 
you could ask the Department to try to get 
it by the end of this week. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
Member of Congress, Sixth District 
of Iowa. 


Dr. Wilcox then replied as follows: 
THE LIBRARY oy CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1963. 
To: Hon. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
From: Walter W. Wilcox, senior 1 in 

agriculture. x 
Subject: cost of farm programs. 

Attached are tables showing the realized 
cost of programs primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income for 12 major farm 
commodities, 1932 to 1961. The Department 
of Agriculture has not worked up similar 
data for fiscal 1962, and it is not possible to 
make reliable estimates for the fisca] years 
1962, 1963, and 1964. 

Also attached are the valucs of selected 
crops in 1962. 

On receiving your letter of January 21, I 
asked the Office of Budget and Finance to 
try and have the other data you requested 
available by the end of this week. They 
agreed to do their best and thought it would 
be possible. I will forward the USDA ex- 
penditure data to you as soon as it is avail- 
able. 
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41.9 47.9 8 4 
555. 4 461.4 401. 2 444.0 
225.0 211.7 211.7 5.4 

5.8 25.4 84 8.4 
424 103. 1 103.7 13.0 
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TABLE 3.—Appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, fiscal years 1938 through 1954—Continued 
[Figures in parentheses () not Included in totals, Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure in 1961] 
[in millions} 


8 Home Administration, inclnding loan author- 
— Dt aN NER ... SRA 
Office of the General Counsel 
Office of Information 

National otc tear ral Library... 
Crs admin! 


Cone ria Credit Corporation: 
'ommodity t 
D eee v AET EST, EEE E 
Spocial activities aren from COG es ROE PEST TE TAC ERS, POPE ENR NG (eros NR a Walle, dean alls RICAN ARS pace Ge PSST ES eral] (eisai 
i Corpora tiwe expense AEA ETSA ON a SR 2 
Other funds PETINE PI A 1.8 
Deduct amounts included in above figures transferred for 
Pay Act costs. 


Total, Department of Agriculture 


5 
: 


5 


945.9 $52.0 $52.7 $58.7 $60.2 $75.6 $30.0 $77.0 $8 8 $79.2 $0.0 
19:8 8 as me cis base * ms — = =e 
Soll Conservation Service. 24.8 28.6 34.6 46.7 4.7 53.6 621 50.1 60.3 66.6 71.9 
5 Marketing Service: 
menden —— — (50. 0) (87. 5) (57, 5) 81.0 70.0 75.0 83.5 83.5 83. 4 83.4 R2 
97.1 119.3 114.3 116.2 84.0 57.9 125.6 111.2 158.9 181.0 172.4 
0.6 10,0 10,2 14.1 15.3 18.4 19.5 19.9 19.7 2.0 22.4 
+6 6 6 7 .6 AV! 8 8 iT 8 24 
-4 -4 +3 +6 5 -6 0 7 of ad re 
o ED ne Rye 19 5.1 14.9 30.1 23.0 10.0 10.0 43.3 
63.9 52.5 18.4 53.5 55.0 72.0 60.0 63.8 70.0 65. 0 59.6 
. *. 6 355. 8 312.5 223.1 145,0 257.0 256, 5 201. 0 251. 7 227.0 
KA bares REP 9 Fa 180 4 Seo: SA eres Ae th aaa a aaa hic, 7.5 
2.6 28.3 304. 7 255.6 405.0 0 502,1 305.3 100.8 248.1 
180.8 155. 5 192.5 179.5 104.8 2 155.2 176.1 193.3 338.7 
1.9 2.0 21 26 22 3 26 27 26 26 
1.0 38 1 1.0 1.1 2 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 
5 -6 -5 .6 +7 7 Py i -6 0 0 
22 1.8 Ls 22 23 3 23 2.3 24 23 
MAESE 2 0.8 4.3 52.5 724 73.9 5 50.9 84.3 1043 108.0 
Restoration of capital impairment e 1. 563.3 100.4 94,2 
r e as] | RD % 85 
Corporate vo e k . 
Othor ſunda Sna ee .. 69.2 57.3 2 r KER BO tae 
Doduct amounts included in above figures transferred 
rr et RAAE . et se EERSTEN AEE EES | Y Lec caty voice 
Total, Department of Agriculture --| 1153.4] 1,166.9] 1,219.2 | 2,839.1 
Un millions] 
Budent 
1955 1956 1957 1959 timates, 
1964 
8 A TF — $70.1 $76.5 $112.8 $104.7 $141.0 | $1466) $171.3 $165.3 | $179.1 31.7 
Cooperative State Experiment Station Ber vice 19.6 25.0 30.0 30.9 321 321 33.2 20. 2 38.2 40.4 
FFC „TTT 
e ( (( Q . . e 1 a 
Boll Can arinn É EAE T E 75.1 84.0 97.2 124.1 134. 7 133.2 155.2 178.6 193.3 219, 0 
Economic Research Bor vie 4.7 6.9 7.3 7.8 8.2 8.1 8.7 9.1 9. 5 10.4 
8 7 — TT 4.7 5.1 5.5 6.2 6.6 6.6 8.1 8.8 10.0 11,6 
Agrioult otin; 

77 A A ae ee s3.2| 2 100.0 10.0] Un noo) n 1250] 10 337.0 
BiOGA inl A :.:. K:... — ᷣ . ,,, ĩͤ . EE . —— 105. 0 Irz 0 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sce. 32) 180,1 165,8 200. 0 220.9 235. 9 251.4 $20.0 325.8 318.1 351.6 
G O EE Ka ae 16.0 16.7 18.2 2.7 29.8 33.5 35.8 41.1 43.1 46.8 

Foreign Agricultural Services ot 22 14.3 7.2 10.6 91 8.7 17.5 15.9 21.1 12.0 
Commodity Exchangn Authority. eS EAR es -f 8 8 9 -9 9 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 
Agricultaral 8 and 8 — Sar vi 
Expenses, Agricultural Stabilization and 65.0 63.6 67.1 118.0 104.2 88.1 87.6 106.1 95. 4 14.9 
Sugar Act program „„ͤ„„„%“ may 58.1 58.0 65.8 65.5 73.8 60. 2 720 75.8 71.7 *. 0 
Agricultural conservation program.. 169.2 101. 6 203.2 187.3 209. 8 214.7 212.9 209. 0 212.9 . 0 
Dee... (SEAR RIS Ea Bacal 147.3 183.8 316.6 317.6 300. 7 300. 0 254. 0 
Deren rk ean aun cand bubaal S EA losede pink — 505. 6 W TTT 
ren use 3 ee SR SS eh En ee Salon 8 A KALIA 27.0 
ney conservation meusgur ca F — eae 
ne a ĩ iLv —ê1 cary Dray da eee 5 „ 
eral Crop Insurance Corporutlon ereen > 
FCIC fund (operating expenses payadi teen premium income) fal (1.5) (2.0) (2.0) (2.3) (2.8) (3.3) (3. 5) 
Rural Eloctrification Ad: cluding loan oe rio 252.4 243.1 522.6 28 1 419.1 417.5 400. 5 5m. 3 
Formers Home Administration, including loan author!zations...... 176.9 199.3 713. 3 230.7 252.7 380. 4 375.7 400. 7 
Olfice of Rural Areas Development LARTER, PENETER, Dana OSARA HER Eales Mesos 1 aA 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TaRLIR 3.—Appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, fiscal years 1933 through 1954—Continued 


Un millions} 


8 


$2.4 $2.7 28 $3.0 . 2 $3.2 $3.6 3.9 
1.2 1.3 1.3 1.4 1. 4 1.4 i 4 1. 7 
Siem Ease e [ees A) maine Oh RCE IH Mme fetes St UO[ kel Oak 
23 25 25 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.4 
112.8 130.4 153.0 168.2 181.6 208.4 280. 8 274.7 
Price support, supply, and related getlvitles 550.2 16 906.9 | 1. 19.2 1,763.4) 2,043.7 030.4 | 2,278.5 
e Se TROON en r eo oe ener 22.4 45.0 57.0 60. 7 171.2 95. 0 
8 activities financed from CCC funds : 21 117.3 13,2 605. 0 19.4 S/ ⁰· P 
mitation on administrative expenses (25. 3) (30. 8) (33.0) (35. 4) (39. 6) (42, 4) 
Foreign assistance lpha beg 129.6 66.9 257.2 | 2. 850.0] 1,315.8 | 1,265.4 
ts 
PORER em ein AAE T OVE tna pipe hacen ie ee EG). A Bee ome eee ee 


2. 026. 5 1,613.3 | 3,687.0 7,418.5 | 6,975.8 


6,878.5 | 5,804.5) 5, 641. 2 


5, 510. 1 


i Includes anticipated supplementals and transfers for Pay Act anil postal costs, Nork.— Figures may not add to totals shown due to rounding. 


TaBiE 4.—Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income, major commodities, fiscal years 1932-61 


* Realized ct! means the net cost incurred to date; it does not include anticipated rains or losses from stocks in Inventory. Costs reflect the realized losses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, value of commodities shipped to foreign countries undor Public Law 480 less proceeds from sulos of forel.m currencies, and soo. 32 programs.} 


[In millions of dollars) 


Dai 


Total feed |Cotton and ry 
products Potatoes 


Flax, flax- | Dry edible 
grains cottonseed | Wheat Rice Tobacco Pounuts d 


202.0 700, 3 346.5 33.2 6.0 8 
100.7 204.1 171.7 7.2 1.3 6 
148.9 24.1 121.8 14.4 a3 9 
144.2 121.8 144.9 16.5 1.1 8 8 
195,7 60.1 124.4 10,2 v? 3 
129.1 47.2 163.0 4.2 112 "3 3 
2 119.7 16.1 v2 14 7 14 
17,7 $29.0 3.0 14 1 14.2 
14 8.9 1.9 1.0 1.7 ; R 33.4 
8 28 1.2 6.2 5.2 4 +2 1 10.5 
44 4.7 814 2 36,2 1.7 3.1 . 12.6 
35.8 6.6 114.4 16 14 47.4 27.0 4.4 1.0 10.8 
25.1 127.5 201.6 1 12 17.6 16.0 58.6 11.7 best 
17 13.2 174.6 tJ 23 10.6 53 85 47 15.4 5 
22.0 16.7 148.7 3 22 4.8 25.7 vit 1.4 r 
102.3 43.3 193. 3 06 15 25.1 172.0 21 71 51.3 8.3 5 
125.8 92.7 400.6 ‘10.4 5.1 3.5 133. 1 5 28 22.8 13.6 7 
246.1 158.3 490. 4 38.5 5.0 10.5 166. 6 5.0 7.6 77 10.6 7.3 
455.2 (48,7 706. 9 17.5 13.8 18.7 109. 6 41 3.4 25 9.9 6.7 
611.6 574.2 93.1 60.0 34.5 12.8 172.4 26 3.2 15.5 8 58.0 
AN. 4 306, 7 511.4 43.8 32.4 19.5 134.7 7.3 74 1.4 17 16.1 
267.8 607, 0 537.5 50. K 7.8 17.4 78.2 a 28 1.2 3 RB. 2 
1,481.6 463.8 | 1,350.6 50.1 4.7 33.7 130.9 1.0 6.0 a 1.0 53.9 
4050 4,372.8 6,071.4 | 348.6 | 2.4 | 270.1 1,374.5 651.5 34.2 199.7 107.6 392.9 
1 us expenditures, Source: USDA Office of Budget and Finance A dix Tables, December 1950 an 
Represents Income or minus expe . e ni ppen les, p 
Taste 5—Value of production of selected In regard to the table showing total that this chart goes only through fiscal 
farm commodities, 1962 * USDA spending, you will note that the ycar 1961. 
[in millions] Office of Budget and Finance of the De- Later, my office contacted Dr. Wilcox 


partment has compiled a detailed state- in regard to obtaining the 1962, 1963, 
ment of USDA spending and lending for and estimated 1964 figures, and he re- 
30 years. plied as follows: 
In regard to the table on realized costs From: Legislative Reference Service. 

by commodities, a word of explanation To: Hon. Charnes HOEVEN, 

is in order. As reflected in the table, The attached costs for price supports for 
the realized cost does not include antici- fiscal years 1961 and 1962 are based upon 
pated gains or losses from stocks in in- unpublished USDA data as indicated in the 
ventory. It also reflects the value of D°adings, which are not completely com- 


Put _ Parable with the realized cost data for earlier 
V years furnished you under date of January 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Many instances are grants on loans of 25, 


January 1963. foreign currency. It should also be noted WALTER W. WILCOX. 
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Commodity In; Law 480 costs) and | Law 480 costs) and 
1961 sec. 32 removals, | sec. 32 removals, 
average 19€1-02 average 


Value of | CCC realized losses | CCC realized 
ket- | (excluding Public 


1961-62 average 


Percent Percent 
Million | ofralueof| Million | of ralue of 


Million 
dollars dollara mar keting dollars |marketings 
1 $5,439. | $1, 176. 0 21.6 | $1, 277.0 23.5 
2,500 200, 0 10.4 438.0 17.5 
180 25. 0 13.8 25.0 13.8 
255 47.0 18.5 106.0 41.5 
124 6.0 5 20.0 1.7 
2, 185 wao 15.7 1, 058. 0 48.4 
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TABLE 6.—Farm price support costs and value of marketings, specified commodities, fiscal years 1961-62 


losses 


(including Public 


t Value of feed grain crops prodneed, 
* Includes costs of special school inil program. 


As Dr. Wilcox pointed out, these fig- 
ures in table 6 are not completely com- 
parable with the realized cost data for 
earlier years appearing in table 4. 

Since the Department states it is not 
possible at the present time to make 
reliable estimates for fiscal years 1962, 
1963, and 1964, I trust that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will be able to de- 
termine these costs in their hearings on 
the appropriations bill for agriculture 
this session. 


Nature Proves a Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it rained 
and snowed in California last week, and 
we are grateful for it because this is 
the first storm of consequence we have 
had since October. 

As the Sacramento Bee points out, this 
variable weather is nature’s own argu- 
ment for water conservation and flood 
control. Were it not for the dams of the 
Central Valley project, such as Shasta 
and Folsom, this year’s winter drought 
would have been catastrophic. But the 
dams were there; they caught much of 
last October’s downpours; and despite 
the drought, we have sufficient water in 
storage to get by this year in the Central 
Valley of California. 

The lesson is that we need more water 
conservation. One place that we need 
it is on the American River which is now 
only partially controlled by Folsom Dam. 
It will be completely controlled only 
when we build Auburn Dam on the north 
fork of the American, as provided in my 
bill, S. 351. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Sacramento Bee editorial of January 25 
entitled Nature's Argument“ be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATURE'S ARGUMENT 

In the current extreme drought nature it- 
self is making the best case for more water 
conservation projects in California. 


Source: Computed from U.S. Department of Agriculture data. 


Were it not for Shasta and Folsom Dams, 
the Sacramento and American Rivers would 
be mere trickles. All the water which fell 
in the abundant rains in October would have 
been lost long since to the Pacific Ocean 
and the State would be facing one of the 
most desperate water situations in its his- 
tory. 

Unless heavy rains come during the re- 
mainder of the winter and this spring, many 
sections of the State will suffer severely. 
But the two big Federal projects in the 
north, because they caught and stored the 
October downpours, will have enough water 
to meet commitments. 

It is as certain as the next sunrise that 
the growth in population will make the 
construction of more reservoirs necessary to 
meet future droughts. Or, next year, it may 
be the floodwaters which the dams hold 
back. 


United Jewish Appeal—Address by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Gov. Richard J. Hughes, of 
New Jersey, gave a deeply moving ad- 
dress on January 29 during a dinner ob- 
servance of the-25th anniversary of the 
United Jewish Appeal. His comments 
were given at Princeton, and the Gov- 
ernor pointed out that it was appropriate 
to hold the first of such anniversary 
dinners in New Jersey, because it was in 
New Jersey that the United Jewish Ap- 
peal first came of age. 

The address described the response of 
New Jersey communities to refugees who 
arrived during the Nazi era and before. 
The Governor also reviewed the con- 
tributions refugees have made to Ameri- 
can life and to a better world, and he de- 
scribed the great efforts needed “to do 
the job of justice.” He added: 

This notion of responsibility to our fellow 
man along with our concepts of freedom and 
justice offers still the greatest hope and 
benefit to mankind. 


Mr. President, the address was one of 
many we will hear this year as we join 
in hailing the United Jewish Appeal on 
its anniversary, and it sounded several 


major themes. I ask unanimous consent 

to have it printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks or Gov. Richanẽ J. HUGHES AT 
THE 257TH ANNIVERSARY 
UNITED JEWISH 
PRINCETON, NJ., JANUARY 29, 1963 
It is my honor to join with you this evening 

in observing the 25th anniversary of the 

United Jewish Appeal. And what memories 

does this quarter century evoke. 

During these years we have witnessed a 
scourge of death and disaster almost un- 


precedented in human history. But we have 


witnessed also the triumph of life and 
achievement, the victory of the human spirit 
over oppression and disaster. This triumph 
was necessary for the soul of all mankind. 
For as all men were diminished by the suffer- 
ing of the Jewish people so we all share now 
in their victory over the forces of darkness. 

In that victory the United Jewish Appeal 


was and continues to be prominent. It rep- 


resents a great and remarkable answer by 
American Jewry to one of the most terrible 
challenges that ever faced any people in 
modern times. Any man who played a part 
in winning that victory would have a right 
to be proud—and you all have that right. 

From that many lands of despair, op- 
pression and terror, from the DP camps, the 
survivors of the Hitler years were able to go 
to a land of their choice, indeed, a land of 
their own. Could anyone predict that the 
agonies of these homeless would be turned 
into the joy of rebirth? 

In these years of achievement we celebrate 
tonight, there were men in this country who 
were ready to give unsparingly of their time, 
their energies and their means, to raising 
the funds needed to save lives and to build. 
They did this through a great movement 
called the United Jewish Appeal. 

Here in New Jersey you were those men— 
you are those men still—and I salute you. 

It is fitting that the first of such anniver- 
sary dinners should be held in New Jersey. 
For here it was that the United Jewish Ap- 
peal came of age. In Atlantic City, at the 
historic United Jewish Appeal Conference 
in December 1945, America’s Jewish com- 
munities first dared to decide that they 
would try to raise $100 million in a single 
campaign, You did raise that sum—and 
when it became clear that only such massive 
funds could do the job of Justice—you went 
forth to even greater feats of fundraising 
and lifesaving. 

New Jersey can be proud of its Jewish 
community which has for many, many years 
accepted the responsibilities accompanying 
the freedom and religious tolerance all 
Americans found here. And one of the 
greatest responsibilities of the Jewish com- 
munity has been helping its brothers in need 
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of refuge. Fortunately, the Jewish commu- 
nities of New Jersey were to wel- 
come and help the refugees who came here— 
some 8,500, I am told. 

Many years before Hitler's rise, you and 
your predecessors organized local health and 
welfare agencies under Jewish auspices, such 
as hospitals, homes for the aged, family and 
child care organizations, vocational services, 
Y’s, and a host of others, which were ready 
to assist the refugees from oppression, find 
homes, jobs, educational opportunities and 
economic security. 

It is good that these voluntary services 
continue to flourish and serve today, as in 
the past, not only new immigrants, but thou- 
sands of other citizens of the Jewish faith 
and, in many instances, people of other faiths 
who need help. 

But Jewish refugees have come to us be- 
fore. And as we gave them haven, they gave 
us back something in return, They gave us 
their labor, their creativeness, their deep 
sense of responsibility to home and com- 
munity and nation. 

In New Jersey, in 1890, we know that Jew- 
ish refugees started one of the first such 
successful farm movements of modern times 
in the area of Vineland. From such agri- 
cultural surroundings came Jacob Lipman, 
who, at Rutgers University, established this 
country’s first department of soil chemistry 
and bacteriology. And in time, an immi- 
grant Jewish boy became a student of Pro- 
fessor Lipman and, in turn, became the great 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman, the discoverer of 
streptomycin and a Nobel Prize winner. 

In reviewing the contributions of refugees 
to American life, to a better world, we in 
New Jersey can say with some pride that the 
late Dr, Albert Einstein came to live among 
us. This refugee—perhaps the greatest mind 
of our century—gave us the key to atomic 
energy with the promise it offers for peaceful 
use if only man could learn to control his 
destructive impulses. If only man could 
learn the lesson of that fundamental teach- 
ing of Judaism—man’s responsibility to his 
fellow man—perhaps the terrible history that 
occupies much of the energies of United 
Jewish Appeal might not have come to pass. 

It is this idea which moves the United 
Jewish Appeal, as it remains one of the basic 
principles of our Western World. This notion 
of responsibility to our fellow man along with 
our concepts of freedom and justice offers 
still the greatest hope and benefit to man- 
kind, 

When you devote your efforts to saving 
Jewish lives and to building Israel, you are 

your contribution to the preserva- 


who have cherished these ideas for 40 cen- 
turies. 
God bless you in your work. 


The Point of No Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the question of taxes and tax reduction 
is, according to the administration, the 
priority problem facing this Congress, 
I think it is essential that we gather to- 
gether all of the information on this sub- 
ject which is available. 
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The attached talk by Allison R. Max- 
well, Jr., president of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. to the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh at their annual dinner held Jan- 
uary 24, throws some new light on this 
subject. 

I insert the talk in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tse Pornt or No RETURN 
(By Allison R. Maxwell, Jr.) 
I. STEEL AND THE RAILROADS 


It is a rare privilege for a steelman to be 
able to talk to the top management of 80 
many large customers all at one time. The 
railroads are buying some 2 million tons of 
steel a year, worth about $300 million an- 
nually. And, of course, we would like to 
sell you much more, It is somewhat of a 
handicap, however, to have so many competi- 
tors here, sitting in on my solicitation. 

I am sure you ralilroaders, on the other 
hand, are glad to hear from steel—because 
we are also one of your largest customers, 
You are currently hauling somewhere close 
to 300 million tons of raw materials and 
finished steel products for us each year, 
turning in revenues of over $1 billion an- 
nually. 

Yet these figures tell only a very small 
part of the relationship between steel and 
the railroads. And perhaps Pittsburgh Is 
the logical place to discuss them— Pittsburgh 
the cradle of the steel industry—and Pitts- 
burgh the transportation gateway to the 
West. 

Our industries have been linked by his- 
tory. You have developed the greatest rail 
transportation network of any nation in 
the world—using locomotives and cars of 
steel, rolling on steel rails. You have opened 
the arteries of commerce to new and expand- 
ing markets. At the same time, we have 
developed the greatest steel production capa- 
bilities of any nation in the world. In peace 
and in war, we have both helped to shape 
the progress of this Nation for more than 
a century. 

Today, our two great basic industries are 
somewhat equivalent in size, if such com- 
parison can be drawn. We both have bil- 
lions of dollars invested in heavy plant and 
equipment. We both generate billions in 
revenue annually, employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, pay out hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes each year, and wind 
up with disappointing profits to show for 
our efforts. 

When discussing steel prospects with rall- 
roaders, I am tempted to tell the story about 
the harried tion executive who com- 
plained: “If conditions don’t improve soon, 
I guess we'll haye to rob some banks.” 

His companion quickly came back: “If 
conditions don't improve soon, some bankers 
who have loaned us money will believe we 
have already robbed them.” 

Of course, the outlook is not this desper- 
ate. But I would like to give you a steel- 
man's views on the problems confronting 
our industry, our progress toward solving 
them, and prospects for the future. 

Il, STEEL PREPARES FOR THE FUTURE 


You may recall that steel production 
peaked during the 1955 to 1957 period at 
an average level of 115 million ingot tons 
a year. Then output dipped and recovered 
to a plteau level close to 100 million tons 
a year during the past 3 years. We now 
expect it to be on the same plateau for the 
fourth straight year, during 1963. 

But these lean years of little change in 
production levels serve to conceal dynamic 
changes occurring in our industry. 


Justment to cope with an array of economic 
pressures and competitive challenges. 
During this period, we have weathered 
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a massive reduction In consumer inventories, 
suffered one of the longest and most costly 
strikes on record, and encountered rigorous 
competition from other materials and from 
steel produced abroad. 

We have been forced to accept rising em- 
ployment costs, with no compensating price 
increases; in fact, the average price of steel 
today is lower than it was 5 years ago. So 
the cost-price squeeze on profits has tight- 
ened. More than half of what remains is 
drained away by taxes. 

Nevertheless, we have made progress. We 
are reducing materials and production costs 
with technical improvements in ore bene- 
ficiation in blast furnaces to smelt iron in 
less time, oxygen injection in open hearths 
to speed melting and refining of steel, in- 
stallation of basic oxygen furnaces that turn 
out a heat of steel eight times faster than 
the average open hearth, construction of 
larger and heavier rolling mills for faster 
production of better products, automation of 
controls throughout our facilities, and many 
more, 

And we are reducing the rate of increase 
in our employment costs—from 8 percent to 
less than 3 percent a year—=striving to bring 
pay rates into closer line with the economic 
limits imposed by competition. We are 
striving to achieve this through collective 
bargaining negotiations—free from Govern- 
ment pressures and interference, and free 
from industrial strife. And this is no eay 
task, a8 we are burdened with the highest 
steel wages in the world. 

But improved efficiency and lower costs 
mean little without markets to sustain pro- 
duction. So we have launched new mer- 
chandising programs, and supplemented 
these with stepped-up research to develop 
new products—products providing greater 
strength and lighter weight, to serve steel 
users better and at lower cost. We are in- 
vading new markets—witness new steel 
homes, soft drinks in cans of tinplate, new 
rail rapid-transit cars, steel in space-age 
rockets, and a host of others, 

Yet we still have a long way to go. 

Today our greatest challenge is the chal- 
lenge of world trade. Until the midfifties, 
we could afford to concentrate on serving 
our traditional markets here in the United 
States, and we enjoyed a comfortable export 
balance, 

Today we are truly in competition for 
world markets with steel producers in all 
parts of the globe. Since 1950, world steel 
production has doubled—increasing from 200 
to 400 million tons a year. But steel output 
in the United States as a percent of the 
world total—on the other hand—has dropped 
from 46 percent to less than 25 percent. 

World steel markets have been expanding, 
but we have been unable to secure our share 
of growth. Instead, foreign competitors are 
carving some 8 million ingot tons a year from 
our traditional markets at home and abroad. 

So while steel is making progress, we now 
recognize an even larger task ahead. We 
must plough huge additional investment into 
advanced tools of production—facilities to 
make better steel ever more efficiently, until 
we surpass this competition once again. 
And this huge additional investment can 
come from only one source—profits, 


Til, OUR COMMON PROFIT PROBLEM 


Steel's current profit levels are inadequate 
to do this job. You have probably heard 
advice, as I have—from high office—to hold 
down prices, and increasing volume will bring 
the profit we require. This may sound fine 
in textbooks, but facts and figures prove that 
profits must come first. 

Your experience in the railroad industry, 
as well as ours in steel, serves to illustrate 
the point. Entangled as you are with Gov- 
ernment regulation; and competing against 
trucks, airlines, barges, and other forms of 
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transportation—nevertheless, you have cut 
your operating costs with sweeping moderni- 
zation programs. 

You have dieselized locomotives, remodeled 
freight and passenger car ficets, streamlined 
traffic control systems, installed pushbutton 
freight classification yards, reconstructed 
roadways, and mechanized track mainte- 
mance, You have battled for full benefits 
from this modernization by restraining pay 
increases, and striving to eliminate feather- 
bedding. You have curtailed passenger sery- 
ice to economize; but at the same time you 
have expanded freight service, tapping new 
business by piggybacking.“ seeking to diver- 
sify, and pursuing area development pro- 
grams. 

Your rates are regulated by the Govern- 
ment, and passenger fares have gone down 
with removal of the wartime excise tax at 
last. But what has happened to your vol- 
ume, and where are your profits? The cur- 
rent round of merger and consolidation 
efforts bears ample testimony to your urgent 
need for greater profits through efficiency. 

And so I'm sure you are not surpriséd to 
find that we have a profit problem in com- 
mon. And indeed we share this problem 
with a great many industries, including most 
all those represented here tonight. Our 
future welfare now depends heavily on our 
Nation's total progress toward solution of 
this problem. 

The old maxim “as steel goes, s0 goes the 
Nation” has been reversed. Today we can 
more accurately say: “as the Nation goes, 80 
goes steel.” And so go the railroads and 
other basic industries. And we go as our 
profits go. 

This brings me to the main point I would 
like to discuss with you tonight. Our non- 
competitive tax structure Is imposing a mon- 
umental burden on all profits in this coun- 
try. Tax reduction, if it is skillfully engi- 
neered, could spark the new surge of progress 
we're all awaiting—for steel—for the rail- 
roads—and throughout our economy. 

But let's not delude ourselves. The wrong 
type of tax reduction could be worse than 
none, It could lead us to the point of no 
return—no return to business—and no re- 
turn to our economy. Gentlemen, this is 
the critical issue we face during the months 
ahead. 

Iv. KEY POINTS IN THE GREAT DEDATE 


Rarely in history have so many people ar- 
rived at the same conclusion at the same 
time, and rarely has a single idea such as 
tax reduction mobilized such popular ap- 
proval. As one magazine has aptly quoted 
Victor Hugo: “Greater than the tread of 
mighty armies is an idea whose hour has 
come.“ 

Ranks of the proponents embrace Demo- 
erats and Republicans, liberals and conserva- 
tives, businessmen and scholars. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, his Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy, the 
APL-CIO—and last, but not least, the ad- 
ministration—all have advanced specific 
plans for cutting taxes. Magazines, news- 
papers, TV, end radio are broadcasting the 
joyous tidings daily. 

But let me hasten to point out, gentlemen, 
that among those advocating tax reductions 
are some strange bedfellows, and they are 
not all talking about the same thing. 

“Tax reduction” has become a catchword— 
a symbol—a slogan—with a multitude of 
meanings. There is supposed to be some- 
thing in it for everyone. It implies that in 
some magic way, we will all get something 


for nothing. And there are as many differ- 


ent interpretations of it as there are people 
who expect to have their taxes reduced. 

The administration’s tax proposals, now 
before the Congress, appear destined to be- 
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come the Issue of a great debate—one that 
may ring down through the annals of his- 
tory. There is strong likelihood that the full 
content of the measure will not take shape 
until next year. But eventual passage 
is a safe bet because 1964 is a presidential 
election year. 

So let me volce this word of warning. 
Although the slogan “tax reduction” is 
cloaked with mystery and confusion at the 
moment, there will be nothing confusing 
about the tax rates that result. We will have 
to live with them, and reap the consequences 
for many years to come. Basic tax law is 
revised about once every generation Once 
these new rates are written into law, we will 
have passed the point of no return. 

The great debate, therefore, portends a 
period of crisis for all of us in industry. 
Long ago, Chief Justice Marshall said; “The 
power to tax involves the power to destroy.” 
And, gentlemen, this power to destroy is 
what we all must guard against today. 

Main purpose of the current proposals is 
to stimulate development of a new era—an 
era of increased production, higher employ- 
ment, and greater prosperity. Almost every- 
one agrees with these objectives. But there 
is broad disagreement on how to achieve 
them. 

The main proposals are to reduce personal 
income taxes, and to reduce taxes on cor- 
porate profits. A few are opposed to either. 
Some want one without the other. Prevail- 
ing sentiment seems to favor both. But from 
this point on, almost every facet is in hot 
dispute. 

Few agree on the amount of the reduc- 
tions. Some say a $5 or $6 billion annual cut 
will supply the gentle nudge that’s needed. 
Others contend that leas than $13 or $14 bil- 
lion will fail to have sufficient impact. 

Timing will be argued. Some maintain 
we need the tax cuts now. Some prefer a 2- 
or 3-year gradual progression. Others would 
wait until the Federal budget is in balance. 
And some would await the next recession. 

Inflation is an issue. Most agree that Fed- 
eral budget deficits create inflation. Some 
believe tax cuts will restore inflation rather 
than release the brakes on progress. 

One group contends that any immediate 
deficit resulting from tax cuts would lead 
to future budget balance—as the tax base 
broadens with growth of the economy. An- 
other would cut Government spending to 
offset losses in tax revenues. 

And just beyond the issue of inflation lies 
this question: will tax reduction affect our 
international balance of payments? Some 
say we will increase our trade deficit and 
undermine the value of the dollar. Others 
are confident the move Is sound. 

Then there are the issues of tax reform. 
Loophole closers will seek to recover at least 
part of the tax revenues—perhaps $3 billion 
or more—by reducing permissible deductions 
and exemptions under the present law. 

Most people who examine these “loop- 
holes” believe to close them would be self- 
defeating. When the economy is gasping 
for breath, why seal off any source of air? 
Others ardently support the closing of some- 
one’s loophole other than their own, 

In any case, loophole closing is masquer- 
ading under a false banner when it is given 
the title tax reform.” True tax reform is 
something deeper and more fundamental— 
something more akin.to tax redistribution, 


V. THE NEED FOR TAX REDUCTION 


Now I hope you won't interpret these re- 
marks as opposition to tax reduction. They 
are intended to be words of caution. We all 
know that production and employment are 
not growing as they should, because our na- 
tional demand for goods and services is not 
expanding in a balanced manner. 

Analyze our changing pattern of purchases 
from 1957 to 1962, and you will discover this: 
Private purchases of durable equipment and 
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bullding construction—the elements of in- 
dustrial expansion—<decreased 2 percent; 
while all other purchases increased 17 per- 
cent. 

You will also find investment rates haye 
been particularly low. Private business In- 
vestment, as a percent of our gross national 
product, has been trending steadily down- 
ward—and during the past 5 years, it has 
been consistently lower than in any year 
prior to 1958 clear back to World War II. 

The main-root cause for this performance 
is clearly traceable to an obsolete tax sys- 
tem, originally designed to restrain inflation 
during wartimes, but now restraining growth 
in peacetimes. 

It runs tax revenues up at twice the rate of 
increase in gross national product, when 
GNP is on the upswing, acting as an auto- 
matic damper on demand. And at the same 
time, by increasing business tax costa at an 
accelerating clip, it slices down incentives to 
invest. 

Reduction of personal income taxes would 
give people a little more money to spend, 
stimulating purchases of goods and services. 
It would tend to increase demand, and in- 
directly to increase investment. But popu- 
lar as this may be—in a presidential election 
year—it will have less lasting benefit than 
a balanced program that will also spur in- 
vestment. 

To say we are all in favor ot reducing taxes 
on corporate profits would be the under- 
statement of the year. We all know the 
most obvious way to induce investment is 
to assure a greater profit yield. 

Revisions in depreciation rates can make 
investment less risky by enabling a faster 
chargeoff—but you can’t charge off depreci- 
ation faster when you have no profits to 
charge against. Special tax credits on in- 
vestment are modestly encouraging. But a 
new tax structure—one designéd to unleash 
corporate profit incentives—can offer moti- 
vation, confidence, and willingness to invest. 
It could get the soaring sixties off the 
ground. 

VI, THE NEED FOR TAX REDISTRIBUTION 


Now let me turn abroad for guidance on 
this subject. Compare our tax structure 
with those of other free world nations, and 
you find this contrast: Our system imposes 
an overwhelming burden on income and 
capital. Theirs more closely balances these 
taxes, with taxes on consumption—includ- 
ing levies on retail sales, excise taxes, cus- 
tom duties, and the like, 

Of our total Federal revenues, over 85 per- 
cent comes from personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, and only 15 percent from taxes 
on consumption. And this ratio does not 
significantly change when we add in State 
and local taxes. In almost every other major 
nation—tincluding England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Canada, Australia, and Japan— 
on the ayerage—less than 60 percent of tax 
revenues come from personal and corporate 
income taxes, and over 40 percent from taxes 
on consumption. 

Lately foreign nations haye been stepping 
up thelr taxes on consumption. Even such 
Socialist countries as Sweden and Denmark 
have cut income taxes and increased sales 
taxes. Austria, Holland, and Norway are 
moving in the same direction. : 

In brief, the United States now stands un- 
rivaled for high tax rates on income and 
capital; and unrivaled for low rātes ọn con- 
sumption, 

Here lies the clue to why our private pur- 
chases of durable equipment and building 
construction—the elements of industrial ex- 
pansion—have dwindled 2 percent, while all 
other purchases have incrensed 17 percent 
during the past 5 years. It helps explain 
the shrinkage of private business investment 
in relation to our GNP. 

Our rivals in the free world are growing 
more rapidly than we are. They have ben- 
efited from our ald and from the example of 
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our industrial prowess. Perhaps we should 
begin to take a few pages from their book, 
and learn the technique of their apparent 
superior skills at controlling taxes to stimu- 
late economic growth instead of restraining 
it. 

This will take far-sighted wisdom. Every- 
thing I hear or read about our tax reduc- 
tion problems centers on the amount, the 
timing, the possible inflation, our balance 
of payments, and even such trivia as closing 
loopholes on expense accounte—but where? 
and I ask you again, where and when have 
we heard mention of tax redistribution? 

Yet this is fundamental to our problem, 
Tax systems of other nations are designed to 
stimulate production and investment. Ap- 
parently they recognize, far better than we 
do, that profits are the driving force of eco- 
nomic progress—the force that spurs demand 
and yields consumption—the force that 
keeps employment high—the force that 
builds the future—and holds government 
spending down by removing the need for 
pump priming. 

Our tax structure—favoring consumption 
and discouraging investment—puts the cart 
before the horse. Sheer consumer spending 
cannot sustain prosperity alone. We must 
have the propelling investment and expan- 
sion of production to sustain progress, This 
is what we lack. And this is why the tax 
reduction crisis is upon us. 

Gentlemen, let me strongly recommend 
that we bend our best efforts to reduce taxes 
on income and taxes on corporate profits—to 
the limits of our ability—as the essential 
first move toward redistributing the Federal 
tax burden. 

And let us face this issue now, and face it 
squarely. Reduction of these taxes can re- 
sult in Federal budget deficits. But balance 
can be restored in two ways: 

Government spending can be cut to offset 
loss of revenue. 


this becomes necessary—following the wise 
example of other free world nations. 

We can't afford to watch these tax reduc- 
tions sidetracked, or totally derailed, for 
fear of an unbalanced budget. We must 
have these reductions. They must be big 
reductions. And consumption taxes must 
begin to carry a larger share of our tax 
burden. 


Politically unpopular as this may sound 
right now, it is the only realistic answer. 
And it will certainly prove more popular 
than prolonged industrial stagnation and 
increasing unemployment—the frightening 
alternatives. 

Let's remember this: The Government is 
not a source of Income, It merely collects 
and distributes income. Any tax reduction 
that does not stimulate profit incentives to 
improve production and employment will re- 
sult in budget deficits, with attendant prob- 
lems of inflation and an adverse balance of 
payments. Tax redistribution is the root an- 
gwer to the problems that confront us now. 

Earlier this evening, the thought was ex- 
pressed that all meetings of businessmen, 
such as this, should influence future action. 
So let me summarize this way: 

We have a big job ahead in Washington, 
helping to shape a tax reduction program of 
lasting value to the U.S. economy. We can’t 
afford to underestimate its importance nor 
to miscalculate the opposition we will face 
during the great debate that lies ahead. 

Far more than tax reduction is involved. 
and more than tax redistribution. Our profit 
system is at stake. The advocates of creeping 
socialism will be arrayed against us. The 
Halis of Congress will become the battle- 
ground. And the outcome will be crucial. 

The tax law that emerges can serve to 
strengthen or to stifle economic progress. 

If it spurs profits and investment, then pri- 
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vate enterprise—thus strengthened—can in- 
crease production and solve our pressing un- 
employment problem. If, instead, tt fails to 
strengthen private enterprise, then Govern- 
ment will try to solve this problem by doling 
out prosperity through such devices as infia- 
tion and pump priming and private enter- 
prise—thus stified—will yield to further Goy- 
ernment encroachment. 

So Congress has this vital issue to decide. 
And we must present our case, for it can 
make or break us. Private enterprise can do 
the job if our overwhelming taxload is re- 
lieved. Our course of action is already clearly 
charted. We must act today, before we reach 
the point of no return. 


Grazing, Water, and Revenue Conference 
Held by National Association of 
Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE — 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in Decem- 
ber the National Association of Counties 
held a highly interesting and construc- 
tive grazing, water, and revenue con- 
ference in Las Vegas, Nev. One of its 
outstanding papers was presented by 
Mr. Harold R. Hochmuth, Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

In his paper Mr. Hochmuth reviewed 
the significant trends in the management 
of the Nation’s public grazing lands. 
Since the public lands constitute a sub- 
stantial portion of the land ownership 
Pattern in the western counties, Mr. 
Hochmuth stressed the need for partner- 
ship cooperation between local officials 
and the Federal Government in plan- 
ning for the highest and best use of 
public lands, particularly where these 
lands lie in the path of urban-rural de- 
velopment. 

I commend Mr. Hochmuth's remarks 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HARoLpD R. HocuMutTH, ASSO- 
ciate DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGE- 
MENT, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BEFORE GRAZING, WATER AND REVENUE 
CONFERENCE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Counties, Las Vecas, NEV., DECEMBER 12, 
1962 : 

Just 1 month ago, the national advisory 
board council met here in Las Vegas. It 18 
a group of highly respected citizens appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior to advise the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Land Management on public land mat- 
ters. The meeting in future perspective will 
be viewed as an historic occasion. 

The stepchild of the people’s domain, the 
leftovers from more than 100 years of 
picking and choosing is coming of age. 
The public domain with a past and no 
future is changing. It is now recognized as 
a most valuable asset— in fact a multiplicity 
of assets. The augmented national council, 
it is expected, will interest itself in a wide 
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variety of matters affecting the public do- 
main lands. 

Sitting with the council as new members 
were two men well known to the National 
Association of Counties; Mr. George Ricca of 
Kingman, Ariz, and Judge Loyd Rea of 
Baker, Oreg. 

Although the session this afternoon is 
concentrating on grazing matters, I do not 
wish to pass up an opportunity later on in 
these remarks to dwell briefly on other land 
and resource matters of great interest to this 
organization. 

More than 25 years ago, Congress reviewed 
the previous 100 years of acquisition, 
reservation, settlement, disposition, and use 
of the public land. It found that, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, there were about 200 million 
acres left—200 million acres not permanently 
set aside for specific purposes. Millions of 
acres of mountains and forests, plateaus, 
plains and grass, deserts, sagebrush and salt- 
bush. Mostly though, a land of deserts or 
semideserts, conquered and put to product- 
ive use by the stockmen and the miner. 

Competition for the sparse vegetation was 
the prelude to a repeat of what had happened 
to arid regions the world over. But not 
quite. Fortunately, our lawmakers and 
leading stockmen were aware of the cal- 
amitous effects of overgrazing in other dry 
regions of the world. Westerners brought 
forth a new act to regulate the public 
domain. 

The Taylor Grazing Act with its subse- 
quent amendments will rate in history as 
an outstanding conservation act. After 28 
years, it still is the basic act under which 
is administered this land empire of the 
people. 

But changes have taken place. Uses made 
of the resource have enlarged which in turn 
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Many interested groups have, for years. 
wanted to counsel the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the use of the public lands. 

The Taylor Grazing Act provides for an 
advisory board of local stockmen in each 
Bureau of Land Management district estab- 
lished by the Secretary pursuant to the act. 
The advisory board for each district consists 
of not less than 5 nor more than 12 stork- 
men plus 1 wildlife representative. To 
supplement this system of district advisory 
boards, the Secretary of the Interior estab- 
ished a State advisory board in 1949 for 
each of the 10 Western States which bare 
organized grazing districts. As initially es- 
tablished, each State advisory board con- 
sisted of two of the stockmen members from 
each of the districts within the State pius 
one wildlife member. 

Also in 1949, the Secretary established the 
national advisory board council with 2 
livestock members from each of the 10 West- 
ern States which have organized grazing dis- 
tricts. In 1955, at the recommendation of 
the council, three wildlife members were 
added; one from each of the three Bureau 
of Land Management areas. In 1961, the 
wildlife representation was increased to in- 
clude one from each State. 

For a quarter of a century this system of 
advisers has been of invaluable assistance 
to administration. But change also has 
taken place here. 

With new developments in the use of the 
public lands and resources, who is advising 
on matters other than grazing and wildlife? 
Uses such as mining, forestry, oll and gas, 
recreation, soil conservation, rural and ur- 
ban development, open space; all are de- 
manding a place at the council table. The 
new State advisory boards and the national 
advisory board council now have represen- 
tation of a wide spectrum of interests in the 
new look at public land use and develop- 
ment. 

This session of your conference is to 
concentrate on discussions of grazing mat- 
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ters. A review of significant trends in this 
field in the past year or two affecting the 
national land reserve may help in setting 
the stage for some discussion concluding this 
session. 

It seems of significance to report that the 
Congress has recognized the need to rehabil- 
itate and develop the forage, soil, and other 
resources of the public lands, For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the Congress appropriated a 
total of $2 million to Initiate 4 projects; 1 
each in the States of Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
and New Mexico. 

These projects are designed to show what 
can be done to rehabilitate and return to 
full productivity large areas of the range live- 
stock region. We hope to reseed the range, 
control brush, reduce soil erosion, improve 
water supplies, improve wildlife habitat, and 
develop the recreation potential of selected 
sites. It is a big order. The future of many 
areas may ride on the results. 

I believe we have not only to prove that 
this physically can be done; we have to prove 
that it must be done and prove that the 
future benefits will greatly outweigh the 
costs. In balancing off benefits and costs 
in capital investments in resources, we might 
also consider the future costs to the Nation 
of putting off until tomorrow what should 
be done today. 

These programs of development are not 
born, cannot survive beyond birth, and can- 
not mature without local interest and co- 
operation. The common good both locally 
and nationally must be established. It is 
not estimated and nurtured alone by pro- 
fessional resource managers. Even persons 
who derive a direct economic benefit, the 
users who convert the resource for profit 
cannot carry the load alone. All who receive 
benefits, both tangible and intangible, direct 
and indirect, should have a hand, however 
small, in resource development, 

Someone besides the one who is paid to 
care, should care. And the people of the 
Western States, always so closely involved 
with public lands, have developed a new 
and awakened interest in the future of these 
lands. If they had not, the rising curve 
of capital investment in the public lands 
would not have occurred. 

Rehabilitation projects of the size and 
scope contemplated create a host of other 
problems. For example, to what extend do 
increases In forage, construction of water 
detention, soll erosion, and water spreading 
structures, contouring, etc., affect down- 
stream water delivery? How does manipula- 
tion of vegetal cover, particularly brush, af- 
fect big game and upland birds? In addi- 
tion, in many States, we have a problem of 
manipulation of forage on critical big game 
winter range areas. 

These matters so quickly uttered here have 
for decades occupied the best talents of 
scientists, economists, and land managers. 
We know that some things, certain broad 
principles of land and water management, 
have been established. But the scientists 
say that in managing forage things vary. 
The grass depends on the soil, the soil on the 
grass, and both on climate. Then we throw 
in a few cows, some deer, prairie dogs, rab- 
bits, a drouth or two, a 50-year storm, fire. 
These are, they say, variables. Some de- 
pendent and some independent. So we ask 
which is which? And are told, that de- 
pends. 

In managing our grazing resources, be the 
manager a stockman or a bureaucrat, one 
thing is for certain—no range can carry, over 
a series of years, more animal life than its 
forage producing capacity. But what is the 
forage producing capacity of a specific area? 
This year? Next year? 

The land manager is beset with a multitude 
of vexing problems in the western range 
area, but the determination of proper or op- 
timum carrying capacity produces the most 
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ulcers. When this becomes an exact science, 
peace will reign supreme. 

Beyond the significant trend in specific 
project development work, there has been 
provided by Congress significant increases 
in appropriations for general soll and mols- 
ture conservation work. 

These are substantial amounts of money 
and substantial increases have occurred in 
the past 2 years. However, soil and moisture 
funds when spread over 60 districts and 160 
million acres are inadequate yet to check de- 
terioration of the resource. 

Another trend to be observed relates to fees 
and charges for the use of Federal services 
and goods. Federal agencies are under di- 
rectives from the President to charge full 
value for the services rendered and resources 
furnished. For a number of years, there 
have been studies made of the economic 
position of ranches. Recent studies have 
related grazing fees as one element of ranch 
costs to ranch returns. 

The district boards, State boards, and the 
national advisory board council as advisers 
to the Bureau and the Secretary have con- 
tributed to these studies. The recent meet- 
ing of the council recommended that there 
be no change in the formula whereby grazing 
fees are calculated. The formula relates 
grazing fees to the average price of cattle 
and sheep in the western markets. The 
council also recommended that if there is to 
be an increase in grazing fees, the increased 
fee not exceed a 50-percent increase of the 
present fee. It appears probable that there 
will be an upward revision of fees for the 
the use of forage obtained from the public 
lands. 

The whole question of fee levels and value 
of forage as related to grazing capacity, re- 
source protection, and nongrazing uses made 
of the public lands is an extremely complex 
one. If were the only use made of 
the public lands; if grazing capacity were 
fairly uniform and if range tenure were 
something in the nature of a right, the 
matter would be simplified. However, this 
is not so, and perhaps few would argue that 
it should be or can be that simple. 

With the increasing demands made on the 
public lands for other uses, it is not expected 
that the ranchers, the purchasers of the 
forage, should carry the whole burden or 
even the major portion of the economic re- 
turn for the use of these lands. 

There are other users of the public lands, 
and their demands for a place on the merry- 
go-round cannot be denied. Many of these 
uses do not directly conflict with grazing, 
others are bound to displace grazing. 

Outdoor recreation in Its broadest sense, 
including such uses as wildlife and hunting, 
rock and general esthetics, is af- 
fecting the use and management of the pub- 
lic lands for grazing. Again, this is not to 
say that most grazing will be displaced or 
that the public lands in their entirety will 
be set aside for other uses. It is, however, 
encouraging to note that with all other uses 
developing as anticipated the forage capacity 
of the public lands can be more than doubled 
with intensive development and better man- 
agement practices. 

Another indication of the interest shown 
by the Congress as to the state of the re- 
source and as to how this resource might 
be developed is found in the report of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for fiscal 
1962. The committee directed that the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior and Agriculture initi- 
ate a trial program of public range appraisal 
to determine how the range can be brought 
to full productive potential and the probable 
cost of a complete inventory. This study 
has been published as Senate Document No. 
119, 87th Congress, 2d session. 

The trial program indicated that an ap- 
praisal of the public rangelands would assist 
greatly in development and management, If 
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initiated and completed, it would be a com- 
panion to the surveys of “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion for America,” Timber Resources for 
America’s Future,” and Agricultural Land 
Resources.” 

A report to this organization on grazing 
problems of public lands would not be com- 
plete if I did not extend my remarks to in- 
clude collateral land problems now develop- 
ing. County governments, of all govern- 
mental structures, have the most direct con- 
cern in public land laws and administrative 
actions taken under those laws by public 
land agencies, How these lands are admin- 
istered affects your tax structures, the health 
of your local economies, and the distribution 
and efficiency of your county services. This 
is recognized by the Congress in statutes re- 
quiring payments in lieu of taxes and, I note, 
occupies a prominent place on your program 
tomorrow. 

The Department of the Interior has recog- 
nized the effect of its land and resource man- 
agement activities on counties, We are aware 
that grazing adjustments and land adjust- 
ments are of great importance to you. We 
are aware that land sold, exchanged, or ac- 
quired by the Government has its effects. 
We know we cannot conduct these activities 
without direct consultation and advice from 
local officials. These officials are in the best 
position to determine the internal effects on 
local governments and communities. I can 
assure you that this trend in cooperation 
and consultation will continue and be in- 
tensified. 

As an example of recognition that Federal 
land policy can have its effect on local gov- 
ernments, and recognition that cooperation 
with local government is necessary, I cite 
proposed changes in the Department’s small 
tract regulations. I quote from the stated 
purpose of the regulation: “To permit ac- 
ceptance of small tract applications only for 
lands opened to such application, to insure 
consistency between the small tract program 
and county planning and zoning, to dis- 
courage unethical promotion of small tract 
applications and for other purposes in the 
public interest.” 

There has been some information in the 
press a few months back about joint Bureau 
of Land Management-Forest Service land ad- 
justment studies. This resulted from infor- 
mation issued by the Secretaries of Interior 
and Agriculture. There has been inquiry 
why local people and county governments 
have not been consulted in the matter, In 
some instances, they have been. 

The study to date has been only factfind- 
ing, to seek out what lands, if any, admin- 
istered by one agency can better be admin- 
istered by the other. Criteria are efficiency 
and economy of administration, and service 
to local communities and users of the public 
lands. When the facts are in, it would ap- 
pear probable that before any land transfers 
are made the program must be taken before 
the people—to the local communities and to 
the Congress. 

There are other public land problems de- 
veloping that are of such urgency that I 
plead for assistance and action by county 
governments. Some counties are already in- 
volved in action programs, Those that are 
not, should be. Tomorrow may not be too 
late, Friday may be. 

Our problem simply is that with all of the 
open spaces in the West it ain't“ in the 
right places. With the population increase 
and with western migration, the continent 
seems in danger of tipping to the West. 
Our western cities and villages are running 
out of open space. Read “California, Going, 
Going.” 


People are turning to two residences. 
The rural landscape is becoming urban. In 
1943, in New Guinea, and again in 1958 at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, I saw identical signs, 
both of which when translated must have 
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frightened the natives. The signs said “Los 
Angeles city limits.” 

It is not the g of people into 
rural areas—in public lands in many places— 
that should be our only concern. People 
must have some space. It is the lack of 
planning, perhaps lack of rural zoning. Lit- 
tle or not provisions for open space in areas 
which a few short years ago were open 
space, 

In many counties of the West, public lands 
constitute a substantial portion of land 
ownership. Some of the public lands lie in 
the path of urban-rural development. We 
need a partnership with local officials and 
planning groups. We need to know your 
forecasts 10, 20, 30 years hence for land 
for economic expansion, for parks, play- 
grounds, and schools—for open space. 

In our inventory and study of the highest 
and best use of public lands, we will be 
seeking information from and consultation 
with State and local governments as to your 
future needs. The course charted in this 
decade will affect our children in the 21st 
century. We should—we must—consider 
now the capacity of our lands and resources. 
There is no more. For each area, for each 
community, as part of the whole, the var- 
fous choices are before us. Do we need 
this land for the future as a park, a meadow, 
a housing development, for grazing, for tim- 
ber production, or just for aesthetics and 


m space. 
RA little story as a closing note. About 
a month ago, a little boy in San Diego 
County, Calif., wrote to the President asking 
for help. It seems he had a deep and per- 
sonal problem. It was his wont to walk a 
certain dry canyon of that area studying 
lizards, One day, the bulldozers tore it up 
for homes—his canyon. He found another 
canyon containing his favorite fauna. Again 
the same catastrophe—for the boy. 

The President asked Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall to reply. Apparently, the reply 
was not easy to phrase, It admitted that 
these things do happen—but also it seems 
that we ought to do something to preserve 
the right of a boy to find his place in the 
sun. The sun of the open space, the dry 
canyon, the abode of the lizard. 


Want No Farm Dictatorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Palladium-Item dated 
January 25, 1963: 

Want No Farm DICTATORSHIP 

A growing opposition is being noted against 
Increasing Government control over agri- 
culture. 

Leaders of the American Farm Bureau are 
urging the country’s million or so wheat 
farmers to reject President Kennedy's wheat 
program for 1964 and beyond. Under it, 
farmers would receive higher price support 
but they would hare to knuckle down to 
stiffer production and marketing controls. 

We don't want President Kennedy to have 
control of our agricultural system. As 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, has pointed 
out, success of the wheat referendum inevita- 
bly would lead to even stricter controls on 
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production and prices of other crops as well 
as livestock. 

The farmer deserves. and must have, a fair 
return on his investment. The ultimate 
well-being of the rest of us is inseparably 
linked with the prosperity of the farmer. 

However, we want no agricultural dicta- 
torship under which the President, through 

“his Secretary of Agriculture, could sit in 
Washington and virtually direct the lives of 
the Nation's farmers who produce the food 
which keeps up alive, as well as many others 
over the world. 

Our country was not developed by a hand- 
ful of politicians through cleyer manipula- 
tions. Over the years we have produced 
leaders in a variety of fields—business, in- 
dustry, agriculture. It should be to them, 
in their respective categories, to whom we 
look for guidance, not to power-conscious 
bureaucrats in Washington. 


The Birth of West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp the first of aserics of articles in the 
State magazine section of the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette-Mail, re- 
lating to the protests in western Virginia 
regarding secession of the State from the 
Union. It was from such protest meet- 
aoe that the State of West Virginia was 

rn. 

This is the centennial year of West 
Virginia, and for those Americans who 
plan to visit the mountain State this 
year, to see the sculpture of our hills and 
valleys and the many places of natural 
and historic interest, I commend a read- 
ing of this first article, entitled “The 
Protest Meetings in Western Virginia.” 
The reader will then understand why 
West Virginians are proud of their 
heritage. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROTEST MEETINGS IN WESTERN VIRGINIA 
(By John G. Morgan) 

Late in April of 1861, a series of mass meet- 
ings popped up in northwestern Virginia to 
protest secession of the State from the Union. 

An unusual document was adopted unani- 
mously at one of the meetings in the court- 
house at Clarksburg on April 22, 5 days after 
the Virginia convention passed an ordinance 
of secession. 

Entitled “Preamble and Resolutions” and 
later known as the “Clarksburg Protest,” the 
document said the ordinance was “contrary 
to the expectations of a large majority of the 
people” and urged the calling of a new con- 
vention for May 13. 

It was resolved that the new convention 
consist only of delegates representing the 
people of northwestern Virginia and that 
they determine what actions should be taken 
in the “present fearful emergency.” 

Membership was fixed at not less than five 
of the “wisest, best, and discreetest men” in 
each county. 

The text of the document was printed in 
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an extra edition of the West Virginia Guard, 
a newspaper published at Clarksburg. 

Volunteer expressmen, riding farm horses, 
rushed copies of the paper to Weston, King- 
wood, Morgantown, and other points. 

“There was manifested the greatest enthu- 
siasm ever seen in this county,” a Clarksburg 
area resident said in writing to Granville 
Davisson Hall, a newspaper reporter and 
historian, 

“When the call was made for the express 
riders, a sufficient number volunteered in- 
stantly, and old farmers who were never 
known to get excited before came down with 
thelr money to pay expenses and with offers 
of horses; and In a very short time expresses 
were on their way.” 2 

John S. Carlile, a delegate at the Virginia 
convention from Harrison County, was a cen- 
tral figure at the Clarksburg meeting, at- 
tended by approximately 1,200 persons. He 
openly advocated the creation of a new State. 

A principal speaker at some of the other 
meetings was Francis H. Pierpont, 47-year- 
old Marion County lawyer and a solid Union 
man. 

A general campaign was mounted against 
the ordinance of secession on which the 
people were to vote for ratification or rejec- 
tion on May 23. A 

About 2,500 persons attended an April 22 
meeting at Morgantown. The program was 
opened by the sound of a fife and drum 
coming down Main Street, 

A fing of the Union Boys of the Flats was 
followed by about 300 local farmers. An- 
other group of men followed the emblem of 
Port Martin Boys. 

Units of the parade gathered around the 
fingpole in front of the courthouse, Favorite 
Union selections were played by the Mechan- 
ics Bugle Band. 

Pierpont delivered an address in which he 
“handled the secessionists without gloves 
and, in the opinion of all honest-minded 
men, completely swamped the disunionists, 
who went away and refused to hear the 
truth,“ a newspaper said. 

The meetings were held at a time when the 
people still were shaken by the news of the 
opening of the Civil War on April 12, fol- 
lowed quickly by the passage of the secession 
ordinance at Richmond. 

Rumors were rampant, neighbors suddenly 
were not to be trusted, and some families 
were split. The usual way of life in the com- 
munities fell apart. Armed groups of men 
roamed the public highways. The nights 
often were filled with terror. 

A friend wrote Hall in another letter: 

“The residence of Caleb Boggess, Union 
delegate from Lewis County, was burned by 
secessionists here yesterday.” 

In the southern and central part of what 
is now West there was much sym- 
pathy for the Confederate cause. Residents 
of those areas frequently held mass meetings 
in support of secession and against creation 


_of a new state. 


Secession activites were reported in at 
least 21 counties during the winter and 
spring of 1861, Even in Union counties, some 
meetings were held. 

Early in April, a resoluiton adopted at a 
mass mecting in Jackson County instructed 
delegates at Richmond to vote for the ordi- 
nance of secession, Citizens gave three 
cheers for Joſt Davis and nine groans for Abe 
Lincoln. 

Henry Mason Mathews, who was to become 
a major in the Confederate Army and later 
the fifth Governor of West Virginia, wrote 
to Virginia Gov. John Letcher on April 21: 

“There is but one sentiment here. Every 
man, young and old, ts rendy to start at a 
minute's warning to defend the old Com- 
monwealth.“ 

Barbour County was regarded as a scces- 
sion hole, a southern stronghold in Union 
country, Kanawha was listed among coun- 
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rah in which Confederate meetings were 
eld. 

The Confederate flag was raised over the 
courthouse at Logan in May, and three Rebel 
companies were organized there. 

The very southern-minded Kanawha Val- 
ley Star said in an editorial on April 30: 

“There are no ‘Black Republicans’ in Vir- 
ginia except in Wheeling. Should the Abo- 
litionists of Ohio send an invading army 
into western Virginia, not a soldier of them 
will return alive. The mountain boys would 
shoot them down like dogs.“ 

Unionism, with the Wheeling Intelligencer 
as its principal beacon, gained strength in 
the northwest. Public meetings were the 
tallying points. 

After adoption of the “Preamble and Reso- 
lutions" by citizens of the Clarksburg pro- 
test meeting, the newspaper issued a call for 
the convention to meet in Wheeling on 
May 13. 4 

Edited by the talented and influential 
Archibald W. Campbell, the newspaper was 
unrelenting in its campaign against secession 
and was at the very source of the new State 
movement. 

A bold and dramatic editorial said on 
April 30: 

“Union men of the northwest. We con- 
jure you as you have any manhood—as you 
have any hope for yourselyes or your chil- 
dren—in this hour of our deadliest peril—to 
throw aside and trample under foot the last 
vestige of partyism. 

“Let it be blotted out from your remem- 
brance that you have ever been divided as 
Partisans, but keep simply and only before 
your minds the one great momentous truth 
that if you falter or fail now your all is 
gone. 

“Organize and enroll yourselves every- 
Where in Union organizations. Summon 
every energy of your mind and heart and 
Strength, and let the traitors who desecrate 
our borders see, and let history in all after 
time record it, that there was one green 
spot—one Swiss canton—one Scottish high- 
land—one county of Kent—one province of 

‘ Vendee, where unyielding patriotism rallied, 
and gathered and stood, and won a noble 
triumph.” 

New patriotism was generated at more 
meetings. On May 3 at Clarksburg, a crowd 
estimated about 1,000 persons came, despite 
torrents of rain, followed by snow and then 
more rain. 

People were called together by the ringing 
of the courthouse bell. Pierpont talked 
2% hours to the crowd jammed into 
the courtroom and hall. A reporter com- 
mented: 

“He (Pierpont) was full of fire, perfectly 
fearless and determined, and his electrifying 
appeals met with an equally electrifying re- 
sponge of thrilling cheers at every point from 
the most enthusiastic and determined crowd 
of men I ever saw. 

“He traversed the whole ground of seces- 
slon. He examined it at all its points, showed 
Up all its weaknesses and fallacies * * * 
Never did I hear secession in all its phascs 
AN completely skinned, so literally flayed 
alive.” J 

The meeting cloced with cheers for Pier- 
Pont and others and three terrific groans 
for Jef Davis and the Virginia convention 
at Richmond. 

At Wheeling on May 4, Pierpont stood on a 
table and addressed a crowd of about 3,000 
Persons in front of the courthouse. 

At a meeting In Fairmont on May 6, the 
Unionists were denied the une of the court- 
house, but they conducted thelr program in 
front of Hen Fleming's hat store. 

Pierpont ngain spoke with apparent effec- 
tivences, but was annoyod by a group of about 
50 heckling secessionists in the large crowd. 

Later a fist fight broke out, and the crowd 
Swnyed back and forth while two big men hit 
suvagely at each other, “Go in, Jenkins,” 
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and “give it to him, Stevens” were among 

the shouts heard above the general uproar. 

Others began to take part in the battle. 
“Many rushed in with clubs and canes and, 


reaching 

wildly and at random,” a newspaper reported. 
“Others who could not reach over, contented 
themselves with punching the combatants 
with the ends of their canes.” 

The speaking stopped, and the crowd dis- 
persed after the two principal fighters be- 
came so exhausted that they were separated 
without difficulty. 

Expansion of unionism in the Northwest 
continued. On May 10 the Intelligencer 
sald: 

“There is a most unprecedented awaken- 
ing on the subject of secession. The fact 
that we have been despotically dealt with 
has come upon the conviction of the people 
like a horrid fright. j 

“That fright has been succeeded by a most 
intense indignation, which is rapidly kin- 
dling into a towering and devouring flame 
of resentment and repudiation,” 

Some alert businessmen took advantage of 
the situation by reflecting their sentiments 
in advertisements. Samples: 

“We have a few large and small flags on 
hand and can furnish to order any number 
at short notice. 

“The Union forever. Laird’s Bloom of 
Youth or Liquid Pearl will not only remove 
all kinds of tumors, tans, freckles, sunburns, 
and other cutaneous diseases of the skin, 
but „„ ev T 

“Union among the bedbugs. Use Costar's 
bedbug exterminator, It is the only article 
that has or will give satisfaction.” 

Mayor A. J. Sweeney proclaimed May 9 as 
a day of “fasting, humiliation, and prayer“ 
in Wheeling. 

The day was described as a very beautiful 
one. The streets were full of people, all of 
whom had their good clothes on, and seemed 
to enjoy and respect the occasion,” it was 
reported. 

At the Fourth St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rev, Wesley Smith declared: 

“War is an evil—a tremendous evil, but 
there is an evil a thousandfold greater, and 
that is the iron heel of despotism, a cruel, 
heartless, relentless despotism that would 
supersede the ballot box by the cartridge 
box; a despotism that would plunder our 
property, peril our lives, and rob us of that 
without which life would be a curse, our 
liberty." 

Next: The First Wheeling Convention. 


Country Banker Heads American 
Banking Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
year, the 100th anniversary of the com- 
mercial banking system in the United 
States is being observed throughout the 
Nation, 

Iam proud that a fellow Georgian and 
dear friend of mine, Monroe Kimbrel 
of Thomson, the president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has a key role 
in the association's observance of the 
centennial. 

Mr. Kimbrel, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
of Thomson, as a farm boy in southwest 
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Georgia set his sights on becoming a 
country banker and never once wavered 
as he diligently worked to achieve that 
goal. He is a credit to Georgia and to 
banking, and I join the Nation in salut- 
ing him. 


On February 3, 1963, Mr. Kimbrel’s 
Career was featured in the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution magazine. I 
ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Farm Boy's RISE TO BANKING LEADERSHIP 

(By Katherine Barnwell) 


When Monroe Kimbrel was a tall, lanky 
youth living on a farm in southwest Georgia, 
his ambition was to become a country 
banker, 

He didn't have any bankers in the family, 
but he'd known a couple and he thought a 
job in a small bank would appeal to him. 

To raise money for a college education he 
did all kinds of farm chores, including driv- 
ing a tractor. Then he rashly spent a large 
part of his earnings for a new bicycle. 

But he soon displayed a banker's canny 
talent for making a profit on an investment. 
He sold the bicycle for more than he'd paid 
for it. That's how he got most of the $95 
in cash he had when he left his home in 
Miller County near Colquitt to go to the 
University of Georgia. 

“I also had a round-trip railroad ticket,” 
he recalled recently. “I wanted to be able 
to get back home in case I couldn't afford 
to stay at the university.” 

The ambitious farm boy got a job waiting 
on tables at the university—and 3 years later 
he was graduated in the top 5 percent of 
his class. 

Today, M. Monroe Kimbrel is president of 
the American Bankers Association, the high- 
est honor that can come to anyone in bank- 
ing. At 46, he is the youngest president in 
the 88-year history of the association— 
which represents approximately 13,000 banks 
all over the United States. 

He 10 also a self-styled country banker 
in Thomson, Ga.—a town with about 6,000 
people. He's chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Thomson, which has 
less than $5 million in deposits. It’s be- 
leved to be the smallest bank ever to pro- 


' duce an ABA president. Many of the bank's 


customers are from surrounding rural areas. 

Mr. Kimbrel is a friendly, chatty, person- 
able man who is equally at ease with Wall 
Street tycoons and overali-clad farmers. 
His accent is as southern as crackling bread. 
Extremely articulate, he frequently makes 
speeches at meetings all over the country— 
and he smilingly admits big-city bankers in 
the North often kid him about his drawl. 

He is sometimes called bones“ —but his 
tall, lean frame is not responsible for the 
tag. He candidly explains, “In college I bad 
one lucky night—and the nickname stuck. 

Last year Mr. Kimbrel served as vice presi- 
dent of the ABA and traveled about 82.000 
miles in the interest of the organization. 
He expects to exceed that mileage in the 

residency this ycar. 
“i Along Tita two other ABA officials Mr. 
Kimbrel was invited to ee with President 
Kennedy at the White > 

sT wae favorably impressed by him,” the 
Georgia banker said. “I don't agree with 
some of his theory and philosophy, but I 
was amazed at the extent of his knowledge. 
He spieled off figures that we in banking 
might be expected to know—but I was sur- 
prised that he knew them. And I was later 
told he had not been briefed before the 
conference.” 

Mr. Kimbrel's rise in the banking world 
has been punctuated by a remarkable rec- 
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ord of accomplishment. When asked for his 
success formula, he replied: 

“Hard work, I guess. I still don't know 
any substitute for that.” 

After he was graduated from college in 
1936, he got a job with the Farm Credit 
Administration at a salary of $80 a month. 
“Jobs were hard to get then,” he recalled. 
As a credit examiner and troubleshooter for 
an agency that makes farm loans, he learned 
firsthand the importance of adequate fi- 
nancing—both to the borrower and the 
lender. 

Mr. Kimbrel bélieves he obtained “won- 
derful experience” in his 9 years with 
the Farm Credit Administration. During 
this time he was assigned for a while to 
Thomson, where he met a pretty brunette 
named Nita Matlock at a dance. They were 
married in 1941. 

After their marriage Mr. Kimbrel accepted 
a job as a cashier in the First National Bank 
of Thomson. Actually, he had never wavered 
in his determination to become a country 
banker. He was elected successively vice 
president and cashier, executive vice presi- 
dent, and then chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. Paul A. Bowden, the 
87-year-old founder of the bank, has re- 
mained as president. 

“I like working in s small bank,” said Mr. 
Kimbrel, who has turned down offers from 
some big-city financial institutions. “I feel 
I can make a real contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of our country here. Most of the 
banks in our country are small—about 10,000 
of them have deposits of only $10 million or 
less. AS a country banker, I am familiar 
with their problems.” 

Mr. Kimbrel served on various committees 
for the Georgia Bankers Association. He was 
elected president of the association in 1956 
after a year as vice president. 

He was a member of the American Bankers 
Association's Federal legislation committee 
for 7 years—including 4 years as chairman. 
His committee work involved study of all 
legislation before Congress that affected 
banks or was related to the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Besides doing basic research, he helped 
determine the association's policy. 

Mr. Kimbrel has maintained his interest 
in agriculture and at the same time has 
helped spearhead the move toward indus- 
trialization in his area. In 1955 Thomson's 
First National Bank received the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial Award 
given annually to a Georgia bank for out- 
standing service to agriculture. 

For the past 5 years Mr, Kimbrel has been 
on the McDuffie County Board of Education. 
He has served as president of the local 
Rotary club and as district governor of 
Rotary International. He is a member of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. Mr, Kimbrel has done volunteer 
work for various youth organizations—the 
Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs and the YMCA. For 
about 20 years he taught a Bible class at 
the First Methodist Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimbrel and their children, 
Jenny Wood, 17, and Danny, 13, live in a 
handsome white-columned home on a shady 
hilltop a couple of miles from downtown 
Thomson. Near the house is their small 
private lake where they enjoy fishing and 
swimming. 

One of his jobs as president of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Association will be to lead the 
organization's observance of the 100th anni- 
versary of this country’s commercial bank- 
ing system this year. 

Mr. Kimbrel said the ABA has arranged an 
economic symposium in Washington, D.C., 
February 25, to mark the centennial. More 
than 300 top leaders of business, industry, 
and the trades will participate. President 
Kennedy will be among the speakers—and 
“Bones” Kimbrel, the country banker from 
Thomson, Ga. will be on hand to greet him. 


A Fright for Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


= OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal dated 
February 5, 1963: 5 

A FRIGHT FOA FRIENDS 


To no one’s great surprise, the end of 
America’s international payments deficit is 
glimmering ever farther away. Balance was 
supposed to be restored late this year, but 
now Treasury Secretary Dillon says it may 
not come until 1964 or 1965. 

At the rate the Government is going, that 
could be unduly optimistic. Last year the 
deficit was cut only $500 million from $2.5 
billion in 1961. And Washington officials ap- 
pear to be empty of useful ideas for getting 
out of this hole. 

Mr. Dillon evidently plans to go on doing 
what he has been doing—make some effort 
to reduce Intlitary spending abroad, sell more 
U.S. weapons to allies, require more foreign- 
aid dollars to be spent in this country. None 
of this is enough; none of It gets to the root 
of the matter. 

So far the Government has also been hop- 
ing that the Europeans would continue to 
cooperate and not do anything to aggravate 
the deficit. This hope looks considerably 
less impressive than it did a few weeks ago, 
with the Western alllance now in such a 
disheveled state. If De Gaulle wanted to 
give a further demonstration of his anti- 
Americanism, he could put quite a dent in 
what's left of our gold stock. Even if he 
has no such plans, this is an extremely poor 
time to be weakening confidence in the dollar, 
which ts bound to be the consequence of let- 
ting the deficit and gold outflow go on almost 
unchecked. 

Meantime, the only new suggestions being 
heard fall far short of the mark. George 
Mitchell, President Kennedy’s sole appointee 
to the Federal Reserve Board, rightly ex- 
presses concern about the failure of the pay- 
ments situation to improve enough to show 
the world our determination to correct it. 

Mr. Mitchell's ideas of correctives are two 
new steps. One is a special tax incentive for 
U.S. exporters designed to lower the cost of 
American goods abroad; yet exports are the 
brightest part of the payments picture. The 
other is a special tax on movements of U.S. 
capital to Europe, aimed at trying to dis- 
courage European borrowing here; yet the 
return from U.S, investments exceeds the 
outflow. 

This second proposal, Mr. Mitchell insists, 
would not be an outright curb on the ex- 
change of U.S. dollars into European cur- 
rencies. All the same, it seems clearly 
headed in the direction of exchange controls, 
something the Government has opposed un- 
til now. 

Exchange controls would indeed be an ad- 
mission of defeat. Moreover, such interfer- 
ence with capital movements would prob- 
ably give everybody such a scare that it 
would worsen the whole payments condition. 

That, though, is the kind of fix govern- 
ments get into when they refuse to apply 
real remedies to their policies. A govern- 
ment, for example, will inflate the money 
supply for political or other purposes; then, 
when the inflation Is getting out of hand It 
will slap on wage-price controls in a futile 
attempt to deal with symptoms. In the 
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same simple-minded way, the time may come 
when exchange controls are presented as the 
cure of the payments sickness. 

What urgently needs serious analysis and 
fundamental correction is the Government's 
entire monetary and fiscal policy at home and 
abroad. No matter how much the Govern- 
ment trics to blame others for the payments 
deficit, the fact is that if you remove Guy- 
ernment from the calculation, there would 
be a payments surplus on commercial ex- 
port and investment accounts, At home the 
Government is wedded to easy money and 
huge planned deficits, which ought- to 
frighten sensible people. 

Only the Government can restore the con- 
fidence the Government itself has done so 
much to weaken, But with wild policies like 
these, the Government can hardly be ex- 
pected to get the dollar out of trouble. 


An Anniversary for a Great Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, the 50th anniversary of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 


was observed in a memorable way last 


week. On a television broadcast, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and others joined in trib- 
ute to this great organization. Those 
of us who saw the program will remem- 
ber it as a dramatic, moving occasion 
which forcefully reminded us of the 
common quest we have in this Nation 
for full equality of opportunity and full 
equality of treatment for all Americans. 

To those of us from New Jersey, the 
evening was made all the more memo- 
rable by the fact that a New Jersey na- 
tive, Dore Schary, was closely associated 
with the television production. Mr. 
Schary has always raised his voice in 
admirable causes; he has fought dis- 
crimination and injustice in many ways. 
His election as national chairman of the 
Anti-Defamation League on February 3 
was a welcome, logical development. 

Mr. President, we can be proud of the 
B'nai B’rith, and we can be grateful for 
the vigilance its Anti-Defamation League 
has maintained for the benefit of all 
citizens. President Kennedy commented 
briefly on this at the close of the tele- 
vision broadcast. His message was very 
much to the point. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Recorn, 
together with a Washington Post story 
describing the election of Mr. Schary on 
February 4. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 50TH 
ANNUAL MEETING ANTIDEFAMATION LEAGUE 
or B'nar B'RITH, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
Wasuincron, D.C, 

Mr. Schultz, Mr, Vice President, Mr. Schary, 
members of the Supreme Court, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am honored to receive this 
award from an organization which, on its 
50th anniversary, should, itself, be receiving 
an honor for distinguished contribution to 
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the enrichment of America’s democratic 
legacy. Your tireless pursuit of equality of 
treatment for all Americans has made a last- 
ing and substantial contribution to our 
democracy, 5 

The men who first shaped the democratic 
legacy that you honor tonight were filled 
with a sense of commitment and of wonder 
at the importance of the events in which 
they were participating. It was not only as 
John Adams exulted, that they were to have 
the unique opportunity to write a new Con- 
stitution and form a new Government and 
begin a new Nation; it was also the deep 
conviction, as later expressed by Walt Whit- 
man, that here we have planted the standard 
of freedom, and here we will test the capaci- 
ties of men for self-government. 

America was to be the great experiment, 
a testing ground for political liberty, a model 
for democratic government, and although 
the first task was to mold a nation on these 
principles here on this continent, we would 
also lead the fight against its tyranny on all 
continents. In short, wrote Jefferson to 
Adams, “The flames kindled on the 4th of 
July 1776 have spread over too much of the 
globe to be extinguished by the feeble en- 
ergies of despotism.” Although Jefferson 
also foresaw that to attain liberty in other 
parts of the globe, years of desolation must 
pass over. 

Almost two centuries have passed since a 
Small, weak nation, a beachhead on a conti- 
nent, began the great experiment of democ- 
racy in the world where government by the 
consent—it is almost 11 o'clock where gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed was ex- 
tinguished for 2,000 years. As Jefferson 
prophesied, there have been many years of 
desolation and destruction. It seems to me 
that it is our responsibility in this year of 
change and hope to prove that we are equal 
to this great inheritance, to make it possible 
for the four freedoms which Franklin Roose- 
velt so eloquently described in another time 
of peril and danger 20 years ago—to make 
Sure that those four freedoms, indeed the 
great concept of indivisible freedom, are 
made available to all of our people, to all of 
Our citizens, and to bear our part of the bur- 
den as we have for so many years in making 
that great concept available to all people. 

This is a great inheritance. It is a proud 
Privilege to be a citizen of the great republic, 
to hear its songs sung, to realize that we are 
the descendants of 40 million people, who 
left other countries, other familiar scenes, to 
come here to the United States to bulld a 
new life, to make a new opportunity for 
themselves and their children. 

I think it is not a burden, but a privilege 
to have the chance in 1963 to share that 
great concept which they felt so deeply 
among all of our people, to make this really, 
as it was for them, a new world, a new world 
for us, and, indeed, for all those who look to 
un. 

That is what this organization has stood 
for for 50 years. That is what this country 
has stood for for 200 years, and that is what 
this country will continue to stand for. 

Thank you. 


PLAYWRIGHT Dore Scuary Is ELECTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
(By William Raspberry) 

Dore Schary, 58-year-old author of “Sun- 
rise at Campobello,” was elected national 
chairman ay of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith at the closing session 
of the League's 5-day, 50th annual meeting 
at the Sheraton-Park, 

Schary, producer as well as playwright, has 
been active in Anti-Defamation League 
` affairs since 1937, when he helped organize a 
chapter in Los Angeles to combat Fascist 
activities. 
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Now living and writing in New York, 
Newark-born Schary was one of the first 
Hollywood figures to take a public political 
stand when he campaigned for Presidential 
nominee Adlai Stevenson and other Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

While refusing to say he started a trend 
for taking political positions in the film 
capital, he acknowledges that he “helped 
move many Hollywood people away from 
their splendid comfort and brought them 
out of political hiding.” 

“Problems are creeping up all over Amerl- 
ca—sensitive problems, rightwing groups, 
extremists,” Schary said in an interview. 
“We must take open and full opposition in 
any way we can.” 

He feels that Anti-Defamation League's 
fight in these areas has been sound and said 
he plans to broaden these programs. 

His participation in political and inter- 
group problems does not hinder his work, 
Schary said. 

“Anybody who achieves any sort of reputa- 
tion in any field—business, arts or sclence— 
has an obligation to participate in the world 
around him,” he said. “Any creative person. 
finds himself deeply embroiled with the pain 
of the world we're living in.” 

Anti-Defamation League's new president 
admits to an element of enlightened self- 
interest in this: “What affects James Mere- 
dith in Oxford affects me as a Jew. All 
members of minority groups have to fight for 
the rights of all the others.” 

Despite Schary’s involvement in the fight 
against bigotry and injustice, he does not 
want to see minorities absorbed. 

“If we could cure anti-Semitism once and 
for all by evaporating our individuality,” he 
said, I'd be against such a cure.” He said 
he would prefer a society in which group 
differences are accepted without prejudice 
rather than a society of standardized Ameri- 
cans. 


Tax Cuts and What Must Go With Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 27, 1963, issue of the Los An- 
geles Times contains an editorial en- 
titled “Tax Cuts and What Must Go With 
Them.” 

I would like to bring this editorial to 
the attention of the Congress because in 
my view it assesses simply and accur- 
ately the situation we are confronted 
with in connection with the proposal for 
a tax cut. 

The Times editorial summarizes the 
proper position to take as follows: 

Obviously, the proper way to solve the 
problem is to reduce taxes and cut spend- 
ing while at the same time inaugurating tax 
reform, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Tax Cuts AND Wuat Must GO Wirn TI 

President Kennedy’s sweeping proposals to 
cut Federal taxes and inaugurate reforms in 
the income tax system, while at the same 


time urging a deficit-laden budget, require 
some statesmanlike action by Congress. For 
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one thing, Congress must resist the political 
temptation to cut taxes without compensat- 
ing for the loss in revenues. 

Congress must recognize that it will have 
to view the President’s proposals as a whole 
plan and not as separate items. Three 
major parts of it—tax reduction, tax reform 
and spending—are interlocking, each de- 
pendent on the other. : 

Mr. Kennedy’s suggestions for a reduction 
in the income tax for both individuals and 
corporations are difficult to fault. Certainly 
the news that fewer taxpayers’ dollars will.go 
to Washington is welcome. 

But the reductions leave the budget with 
a larger deficit because it is not eased by 
lowered Federal spending. The administra- 
tion refuses to take the view that spending 
must be in line with revenues. It contends 
a net tax cut of $10.2 billion spread over the 
next three years—and combined with some 
rather startling reforms—will eventually bal- 
ance the budget because taxpayers will pump 
the money saved“ in taxes back into the 
economy and thus raise Federal revenues. 

But already there have been cries about 
the President’s tax reforms. Some Ameri- 
cans are going to dislike his tinkering with 
deductions—deductions that some feel are 
vested rights and others claim are loopholes. 

They question whether it is proper to re- 
duce deductions like State and local taxes, 
interest payments on homes, charitable 
contributions and casualty losses. Some say 
it will cause many taxpayers to cut down on 
their charitable contributions, Others claim 
the changes in deductions on property taxes 
and mortgage interest paid will eliminate one 
of the incentives to home ownership. 

Arguments can be made for or against 
nearly every one of the changes in the tax 
reforms that the President suggested. Ob- 
viously, the proper way to solve the problem 
is to reduce taxes and cut spending while at 
the same time inaugurating tax reform. 
There would be little room for complaint 
that way. 


In Appreciation of the Honorable 
Barratt O’Hara 


SPEECH 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join in this tribute to one 
of the best loved Members of this body, 
the Honorable Barratr O'Hara, on this 
50th anniversary of his public service. 

Few men in America today have had 
the rich and varied career of this dis- 
tinguished and eloquent statesman. 

A man of great personal courage and 
independence, Congressman O'HARA 
never hesitates to speak out in support 
of his convictions, whatever may appear 
to be the tide of public opinion on the 
issue at the moment. 

When he does speak, it is always with 
force, eloquence and conviction, and with 
the keen attention of his colleagues. 

It has been a great privilege and pleas- 
ure to serve with this great Illinois 
Congressman, and I join my colleagues 
in congratulating both Congressman 
O'Hara and his constituency. 
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Idaho’s Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Idaho is this year observing the cen- 
tennial of its territorial organization. 
In this connection, an Idaho newspaper 
has published an editorial which will be 
of interest to many people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, I submit the following from the 
Boise Valley Herald, published at Mid- 
dleton, Idaho, by Boyd B. Cornell and 
Edna A. Cornell: 

CENTENNIAL oF LARGE TERRITORY PLANNED 
ron 1963 IN IDAHO 


Idaho—the largest area of this earth ever 
created and named by our Government as 
part of the United States is celebrating its 
hundredth birth year in the true western 
tradition in 1963. It was created a hundred 
years ago during the dark crisis days of the 
Civil War when the hand of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed the necessary act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1863. So a great group of rich 
western lands became Idaho; the Idaho 
Territory. 

It was much bigger than the State of 
Texas: big enough to be comparable to the 
Thirteen Original States. It contained what 
is now Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and parts 
of North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 

POPULATIONS VANISHED 


A geographical monstrosity, it was called. 
But it was a hopeful idea to help assure the 
best progress for a tide of revolution that 
was reshaping the lives of everyone in the 
Far West. Whole populations were shifting 
suddenly from west coast areas to the gold- 
strike fields of Idaho. Populations vanished 
and reappeared in Idaho almost overnight. 
Idaho appeared ready for independence as a 
territory with 33,000 or more inhabitants, 
whereas Oregon became a territory with 
about 9,000 and Washington with something 
over 3,000, Many of the thousands who sud- 
denly settled in Idaho rushed in from Ore- 
gon, Washington and surrounding States. 

FABULOUS GOLD STRIKES 


Gold was the magnet: more gold than in 
half a dozen Alaskas. The great Idaho gold 
rush was on. Miners poured in from Cali- 
fornia and the West. Lewiston was founded 
by a tent-store owner and boomed into a 
flourishing distributing point. Many busi- 
nesses and homes were set up hurriedly in 
tents which when lighted at night gave the 
city a picturesque Japanese-lantern glow. 
It was nicknamed Ragtown in the echoing 
tradition of such romance names as Baboon's 
Gulch, Hangtown, Louseville, Bisuka (Ba- 
zooka), a town named Zaza, and a lady 
named Molly bDamn. Idaho had more than 
its share in the wealth of real western color 
and visitors still find it there today. But in 
the old days the prospectors found gold. The 
news of this gold swept many men from well 
established positions into the pursuit of 
wealth. 


NO ONE TO GOVERN? 


Oregon then was a sovereign State with 
permament boundaries, but Washington was 
a Territory and subject to changes at the will 
of the Federal Government 3,000 miles away. 
Governing bodies feared the loss of their 
capitals, authority and their jobs as gold 
miners rushed to the Idaho fields 
and even capital cities took on a ghosttown 
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look. Gold centers were larger than cities: 
Idaho City (first called Bannock) became the 
biggest city in the Northwest. Back in 
Washington, D.C., Republican Senators were 
favorable to establishing sympathetic States 
in the West so as to strengthen their majori- 
ty against the return of Southern Democratic 
States at the end of the Civil War. 
THE BIGGEST TERRITORY 

A leader in maneuvering the bill through 
the Congress was William Wallace, who be- 
came Idaho's first territorial Governor, and 
the fact that he was a great personal friend 
of Lincoln’s was considerable help. The 
bill started through the House with the new 
Territory's name as Montana, but the name 
on the printed document was changed, in 
pen and ink, to Idaho and won full approval. 
Lincoln signed the bill on March 3, 1863. On 
March 17, Wallace was sworn in as Governor 
by Lincoln. 

CALLS FOR CELEBRATION 

On March 6, before they knew they lived 
in a Territory or had a Governor, the Idaho 
City Volunteers left their diggings to fight 
and defeat the Snake Indians who resented 
mining in southwestern Idaho. More gold 
and silver discoveries followed. Events 
poured into the reservoir of past time, as fast 
as Idaho's flashing rapids and waterfalls. For 
Idaho's wild frontier sprang to life in a 
time when the tempo of human action was 
only a lifespan away from us and things 
happened many times faster than had ever 
before occurred on a wild frontier. 

Site of the U.S. military post was chosen 
as Fort Boise, where Idaho's capital spreads 
its tree-shaded beauty today. This was 
July 4, the day of Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg (though the news didn't reach Idaho 
till weeks later). On July 7, Boise City was 
founded near the fort. On July 10, Gov- 
ernor Wallace organized the Territory at 
Lewiston, his temporary capital, which then 
actually didn’t even belong to the United 
States, much less Idaho, 

In the tradition of western individualism 
and tradition of the President who officially 
named the area, Idaho’s centennial cele- 
bration will be, “for the people and by the 
people.” In addition to renewed and ex- 
panded activities in Idaho's four-season 
world of sports and events—boating, hunt- 
ing, fishing, everything the outdoors can 
offer, and rodeos that stir memories of sunny 
days and thundering hoofs and set starry 
nights ablaze with color. There will be na- 
tional events in every field from the National 
Oldtimers Fiddlers Contest, National Appa- 
loosa Horse Show, to the opening of muse- 
ums, square dance festivals, pioneer festivals, 
oldtime costume celebrations, and others. 
The wild West is only a yesterday away in 
Idaho and some of the best of the West is 
still here to celebrate this special and happy 
birth year. 


World Scientists Urge Scientific Data 
Processing Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced H.R. 1946, which 
provides that the National Science Foun- 
dation shall establish a Federal Scientific 
Data Processing Center which would 
serve as a Clearinghouse for all scientific 
information and would make such in- 
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formation available not only to Amer- 
ican scientists, but also to scientists all 
over the world. 

Under my proposal, this Scientific 
Data Processing Center would be estab- 
lished in Chicago, and through the use 
of electronic computers and data retriev- 
al equipment, scientific information as- 
sembled from all over the world would 
be translated into the English language, 
codified, and then made readily available 
to scientists in their scientific pursuits. 

I am proud to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this basic principle 
for the establishment of a science data 
pool has the support of leading scientists 
from 87 nations now attending the 
United Nations Conference on Science 
and Technology in Geneva, Switzerland. 

I am including in my remarks today 
an article on this subject reported by 
Reuters Press Service from Geneva, 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
on February 5, 1963. I am particularly 
gratified that this article points out that 
“a powerful body of opinion emerged in 
favor of an institute to act as a coordi- 
nating body to channel information and 
tailor technology to the needs of young 
nations.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that if Con- 
gress will approve this legislation, the 
United States will capture the imagina- 
tion of the entire world in providing this 
centralized facility through which will 
flow scientific data assembled not only 
throughout the United States, but 
throughout the entire world. The read- 
ily available scientific data would be a 
boon to scientists both in our Nation's 
institutions of higher learning and in 
industry, where scientists are constantly 
probing new areas of research. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 
Sctence Poon Uncen as U.N. MEETING OY 
TECHNOLOGISTS OF B7 NATIONS ATTEND 

Geneva, Switzerland, February 4—The for- 
mation of an international institute to act 
as & pool for world knowledge was urged to- 
day at the opening of an 87-nation United 
Nations conference on science and tech- 
nology. 

The 2-weeks conference, which brings to- 
gether 2,000 scientists with a vast fund of 
technical information to aid underdeveloped 
countries, was launched with good will mes- 
sages from President Kennedy, Russian 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev, and other world 
leaders. 

A powerful body of opinion emerged in 
favor of an institute to act as a coordinating 
body to channel information an tallor tech- 
nology to the needs of young nations. 


KENNEDY AID SPEAKS 


Specific proposals came from President 
Kennedy’s scientific adviser, Dr. Jerome Wies- 
ner, and from Pakistan's President Moham- 
med Ayub Khan in a message read to the 
delegates. 

Wiesner said the institute should work in 
close association with “efforts in the many 
existing * * * centers around the world 
dedicated to education and research for de- 
velopment.” 

He said his thesis was a simple one, “First 
we must educate our peoples for moderniza- 
tion, for living productively and happily in 
the modern age; and second, to do this effec- 
tively, we must apply to education itself the 
tools of research.” 

HITS SIMILAR THEME 


A similar theme was struck by Britain's 
Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, of the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology, who sald a 
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major task for education in new countries 
was to provide as soon as possible a tech- 
nological intelligentsia, 

President Kennedy saluted the U.N. o- 
cials who arranged this pioneering event as 
well as the delegates “who now share the re- 
sponsiblity to prove once again there is more 
to be gained in this world by cooperation 
than by aloofness or hostility.” 

Khrushchey said he hoped the conference 
would "mark an important event in the his- 
toric process of pooling all efforts of man- 
kind to speed up the economic and social 
Progress of nations which have liberated 
themselves from imperialist oppression,” 


OTHER MESSAGES 


There also were messages from British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. 

The only note of political discord in the 
proceedings came when a Russian, E. K. 
Fedorov, expressed “regret and disagreement” 
at the failure “for political reasons" to invite 
scientists from Communist China, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and East Germany. 


Federal Charters for Savings Banks? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 24, 1963, I delivered 
the following address before the Bank- 
ing Law Section of the New York State 
Bar Association. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
speech in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL CHARTERS For SAVINGS BANKS? 


(An address by the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 
Murer, U.S. Congressman, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 
before the Banking Law Section of the 
New York State Bar Association, Thursday, 
January 24, 1963) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fel- 
low members of the bar, I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to speak to you today 
on the question of Federal charters for mu- 
tual savings banks. On January 9, I intro- 
duced in the Congress H.R, 258, the Federal 
mutual savings bank bill. That bill repre- 
sented the fifth time that I have introduced 
such legislation. The first time, in 1957, I was 
alone in my p. For several years 
this p legislation has received strong 
bipartisan support in both the House and 
the Senate. I am happy to report that my 
exclusive rights to this legislation seem to 
have run out and are, I believe, permanently 
ended. The idea of Federal mutual savings 
banks is one which is getting more and more 
support—both inside and outside Congress. 

Many of you are aware of the main provi- 
sions of Federal mutual savings banks legis- 
lation. For those who are not, let me sum- 
marize; A Federal system of mutual savings 
banks would be authorized to exist concur- 
rently with our present State system. ‘These 
banks would be chartered and supervised 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
They could be formed either de novo or 
through the voluntary conversion of savings 
and loan associations and State savings 
banks. Insurance of accounts would be 
under the Federal Savings Insurance Cor- 
Poration, which would be organized through 
redesignation of the present Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. Federal 
Mutual sayings banks would enjoy, as they 
do today in the 18 States where they exist, 
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diversified investment powers. Branch rights 
would be tied to thrift institution stand- 
ards, 

I need hardly point out that this is a 
major piece of banking legislation. It is 
not one to be lightly proposed or lightly 
enacted. That is why the sponsors of the 
bill have been deliberate in the extreme, 
we have been content to introduce and re- 
introduce this bill over the past few ses- 
sions so that its merits could be carefully 
appraised by all interested and by expert 
Federal agencies and outside groups. 

The comments of these groups are now 
largely in hand. The great majority are 
favorable, Based on these responses, it 
would seem that the time has arrived to 
move from contemplation and study to 
action, > 

I spoke of the growlng support for this 
bill. Many of you are aware of rumors that 
the President's Interagency Committee on 
Financial Institutions, composed of repre- 
sentatives from 10 Government agencies, will 
approve Federal charters for mutual savings 
banks. This would carry out the earller 
recommendation of the Commission on 
Money and Credit. In addition, the national 
home builders organization believes the bill 
could greatly increase the availability of 
home mortgage funds. It has also become 
clear that many influential savings and loan 
association leaders welcome this opportunity 
to acquire diversified investment powers by 
converting to Federal mutual savings banks. 

I am informed by the mutual savings 
banks national trade association that over 
1,600 requests for information, from 50 
States, have been received in response to 
their rather modest advertisements mention- 
ing this legislation. It seems clear to me 
that the public's response to this bill indi- 
cates a real national interest. 

I need hardly tell this group that 1963 is 
the 100th anniversary of the dual banking 
system in America. I haye nothing but 
praise and, indeed, I have heard nothing but 
praise, for this uniquely American institu- 
tion. There are some complaints about its 
operation, but none against the principle. 

Dual banking is apparently on the side of 
the angels—it has been hailed by such dis- 
similar groups as the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, and the American 
Bankers Association. Dual banking, of 
course, reflects in microcosm the concept 
of our Federal Government, the Ideal of sep- 
arate and independent operations on a State 
and Federal level, of independent problems 
and responsibilities for the State and the 
Nation, of the necessity for independent 
solutions to these problems and responsibili- 
ties. In spo this bill to extend dual 
banking to its logical limits, my colleagues 
and I are suggesting Federal response to Fed- 
eral responsibilities in the banking area. 

Dual banking has long been the order of 
the day for the commercial banking industry, 
for credit unions, for the savings and loan 
industry. My fellow sponsors and I propose 
to end the illogic of excluding mutual 
sav banking from the dual system, and 
in doing so to make available a time-tested 
financial institution to the entire Nation to 
serve in marshaling and protecting per- 
sonal savings and providing additional capi- 
tal for national growth. 

This year of the anniversary of duai bank- 
ing is clearly a year of unusual activity in 
the entire financial industry—a year of re- 
awakening and of clamor for change. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has Indicated 
his belief that our entire branch banking 
structure should be changed. In this belief 
he is confronted by our State supervisors. 
Legislation is now being prepared for intro- 
duction in the Congress calling for a Federal 
banking commission to unify the Comp- 
troller's Office, the FDIC, and the banking 
supervisory powers of the Federal Reserve 
under one agency. The barking community 
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can also expect consideration of the so-called 
truth-in-lending bill and legislation pro- 
viding for the exclusion of the Comptroller 
as a member of the Board of FDIC. In this 
atmosphere of reformation and change, the 
Federal mutual savings bank bill will, I 
would hope, be sympathetically received. 

I have called the Federal mutual savings 
bank bill “major” legislation and so it is. 
And no “major” legislation will ever, or 
should ever, succeed -without being tested 
in the cauldron of controversy. Important 
questions must be answered by my fellow 
Members of Congress. “Is Federal mutual 
savings banking, in fact, the logical exten- 
sion of the dual banking system?” win 
Federal mutual savings banks aid national 
growth?” “Will Federal mutual savings 
banks help provide additional and less ex- 
pensive home financing for the people of 
America?” “Why not include stock banks 
and associations?” 

I have already answered some of these 
questions in the affirmative. At the moment 
I am certain there will be hearings on the 
Federal mutual savings bank bill. I need 
hardly tell you that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee solicits your views. 

I would like to suggest some of the bene- 
fits I perceive in Federal mutual savings 
banking. 

First, I think the public will benefit 
through more personal savings in local mu- 
tual institutions; secondly, more mortgage 
funds will be made available to them through 
local mutual Institutions; and third, lower 
and more uniform borrowing costs can be 
expected to develop throughout the Nation. 
These benefits will very definitely aid in the 
broad objective of economic growth. 

It may well be that commercial bankers - 
and State supervisory authorities perceive 
little benefit for themselves in this legisla- 
tion. I wonder if this is true? For com- 
mercial banks, I submit, the conversion of 
Savings and loan associations to banks will 
result in more uniform bank standards be- 
tween commercial banks and their competi- 
tors. 

State supervisory authorities will see a 
strengthening of the dual banking system, 
but many argue that it also dilutes their 
powers by giving State institutions another 
place to go when dissatisfied with State su- 
pervisors. I discount this as a valid objec- 
tion because the identical situation has pre- 
vailed in each of the other three instances 
to which I have alluded, all without any bad 
effects or results. If the principle of a dual 
banking system is good in one instance, it 
should prevail in all. If bad in one, it 
should be eliminated. I have heard no one 
urge elimination. The cries for improvement 
continue—in fact—become louder. 

Federal mutual savings banks with modern 
operating powers may very well stimulate 
State legislatures into modernizing State ' 
banking, thus aiding the supervisors in their 
efforts to provide their banking systems 
maximum opportunity for safety and per- 
formance. i 

We have all seen the benefits of mutual 
savings banking in New York. We are aware 
òf its unparalleled record in protecting the 
savings of our people. We know the homes 
it has financed. We know the high stand- 
ards of fiduciary conduct that has charac- 
terized its trustees. Because of this knowl- 
edge, I am of the opinion that people in 
other areas of the p araje arhe esa 
opportunity to or emselv 
Guster a mutual savings bank in their com- 
munity might not be to their advantage. 
Only through providing the opportunity, can 
we be assured that the people's freedom of 
choice in their financial institutions has 
been preserved. 


tutions, and besides, the 
institutions will introduce a destructively 
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competitive element in banking. I ask you 
to ponder those pleadings for a moment. 
Even alternative defenses should have some 
consistency. I submit that if there is no 
interest in these banks, then, quite simply, 
none will be If there is no inter- 
est and, therefore, none are organized, there 
will be no competitive threat. 

I believe that many Federal mutual savings 
banks will be as a result of this 
legislation. I believe that in time we will 
see an entirely new nationwide thrift sys- 
tem, supplementing the commercial banks 
and savings and loan associations. 

This legislation does not contemplate com- 
petitive anarchy, nor eyen an entire new sys- 
tem of banks that will suddenly spring full- 
blown from the collective congressional 
brow. 

Under H.R. 258, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is merely authorized to charter 
these banks if the organizers can demon- 
strate: First, community need; second, prob- 
ability of financial success; and third, no 
destructive competitive effect on existing 
financial institutions. Therefore, each time 
a charter is sought for one of these banks, 
opponents will have an opportunity to argue 
the merits of the proposed Federal mutual 
savings bank in a specific factual situation 
in a given community. 

Th@ need in many areas of this country 
for additional thrift facilities is dramatized 
by the recently organized Alaska Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank. After 1 year in operation in 
Anchorage, it has $4,500,000 in assets and has 
made available millions in loans to finance 
homes. 


There are other States in this country, 
nonmutual savings bank States, where the 
number of local financial institutions has 
proven so inadequate in meeting capital 
demands that mutual savings banks, through 
their out-of-State lending programs, have 
loaned to residents of those States $9.1 
billion in home loans. New capital can be 
generated in many, if not all of these States 
through their own local thrift institutions. 
I urge that local mutual savings banks should 
be given a chance, along with local com- 
mercial banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, to prove they can do the job. 

As I have stated, in the months ahead the 
Congress is going to be turning its attention 
to our Nation’s banking problems with a 
scrutiny and purpose not seen since the 
early 1930's, Representatives of the entire 
financial spectrum, the Comptroller, the 
State supervisors, FDIC, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, will come forward with 
new legislative recommendations. It would 
be a mistake for anyone to misinterpret the 
temper of the Congress, It may well respond 
to many of these widespread demands for 
change. 

In this legislative climate my fellow spon- 
sors and I are determined that the Federal 
Mutual Savings Bank bill will be given its 
day in court. 

I will not take your time to relate the 
details of the bill at this time. A summary 
of the bill and a section-by-section analysis 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, My 
office will make copies available to you upon 
your request therefor. 


Report on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the truth about Cuba? The adminis- 
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tration refuses to tell Congress or the 
American people, but insists on trying to 
make us believe there is no Russian 
Communist buildup and that we did, 
indeed, win a magnificent victory last 
fall. From all available sources comes 
the information that the Communist 
military buildup continues, that our so- 
called victory was indeed a hollow one as 
it seems both Khrushchey and Castro 
gained their objectives—we are with- 
drawing our bases in Turkey, we are 
pledged against invasion of Cuba—and 
at the same time Soviet missiles and 
Soviet troops continue to fortify that 
island, To help establish the record I 
include, as a part of these remarks, the 
following article from U.S. News & World 
Report of February 11, 1963: 
Way Soviers ARE RUSHING A MILITARY 
BUILDUP IN CUBA 

(It's more than just Cuba that Khru- 
shehev is after. The Russian dictator—still 
pouring in Soviet troops and weapons—is 
building up Fide] Castro's island as a mili- 
tary base for Communist expansion through- 
out all of Latin America.) 

Cuba, once again, is growing into a mili- 
tary menace. Soviet arms shipments are 
continuing to arrive in the Red-ruled island. 
So are Soviet troops. 

Evidence of that Soviet buildup in Cuba 

has been accumulating for weeks. Now it 
is clear: Nikita Khrushchev is turning Cuba 
into a Soviet military base of impressive 
proportions. 
At least 18,700—possibly 35,000 or more— 
Soviet troops are in Cuba. They are armed 
with Russian-made missiles, planes, tanks, 
submarines, and guns. 

What is Khrushchev up to? Why is the 
Communist boss building such a huge mili- 
tary base in Fidel Castro’s Cuba? 

As the evidence grows, these Khrushchev 
aims are becoming clear: 

1. Russian troops in Cuba are, first of all, 
an “occupation force.” They serve to keep 
the Cubans—and Castro—in line. They pro- 
tect Cuba’s Communist regime against re- 
volt from within. 

2, Russian military power also serves to 
protect Cuba against invasion from without. 
If the United States should invade Cuba 
now, it would be fighting against Soviet 
troops. President Kennedy, having missed 
two opportunities to get communism out of 
Cuba, now finds himself facing the possi- 
bility of a major war if he should try again. 

3. Khrushchev is building in Cuba a base 
for Communist expansion throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. From Cuba, with 
hordes of weapons and hordes of trained 
fighters, he can carry revolution and sub- 
version into one Latin American country 
after another. 

Behind this size-up of Soviet activities and 
aims in Cuba is a mounting mass of new in- 
formation. From inside Cuba came such re- 
ports as these: 

On January 25, a large Soviet ship loaded 
with military equipment docked in Havana's 
harbor. ‘ 

That same day, 1,500 Russians in military 
uniforms arrived by ship at another Cuban 
port. 

Officially, the Kennedy administration is 
cautious in assessing the significance of such 
reports. On January 31, the Defense Depart- 
ment confirmed that two large Soviet ships 
arrived in Cuba but said: “There is no evi- 
dence that either carried offensive weapons.” 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara said: 
“Since removal of the missiles, our coverage 
has not revealed the existence of strategic 
weapons systems in Cuba.” 

Cuban exile leaders, however, challenge the 
claim that all of Khrushchey’'s offensive mis- 
siles have been removed. 
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On the basis of underground intelligence 
reports from inside Cuba, these exile leaders 
say that 44 medium- and intermediate-range 
missiles still remain in Cuba, hidden in caves. 

The picture of Cuba that these under- 
ground reports paint is one of an island that 
already has become a huge and well-stocked 
military base. 

Set out in the chart on this page is the 
underground's count of Soviet weapons and 
troops in Cuba. This count, the underground 
leaders maintain, is conservative. 

Russians are not the only foreign troops in 
Cuba. 

There is in Cuba an organization called 
the International Brigade. Its members 
are mostly Latin Americans brought into 
Cuba for training in sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare. Their trainers are Russians, Czechs, 
Red Chinese, and Spanish Republicans who 
fought in Spain's civil war. 

Men of the International Brigade are 
known as special mission forces, Their 
special mission is to go back to their home 
countries in Latin America and spread revo- 
lution, start wars of national liberation. 

The Communist idea is to avoid using Cu- 
bans to invade other nations in the Western 
Hemisphere because that would almost cer- 
tainly bring retaliation by the United States 
and Organization of American States. 

An underground report on the Communist 

organization for subversion in Latin America 
has been given to U.S. News & World Report 
by Manuel A. de Varona, a member of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council. That report 
says: 
“There is a Revolutionary Command for 
Latin America in charge of directing mili- 
tary action throughout the continent. This 
command is international in character and 
was created in Havana, in 1959, under the 
personal supervision of Soviet Col. Jaroslav 
Volenkesky, Chinese Lin Chiao Yen and the 
Spanish Gen. Alberto Bayo. Che Guevara 
[a top Castro aide] and Raul Castro [Fidel's 
brother] belong to this command. 

“Its mission is to prepare armed action in 
the Caribbean area, with ramifications in all 
parts of the continent. This action is not 
planned for invasion from abroad, but for 
what the Communists call ‘national-libera- 
tion wars,’ which consist of invading from 
within with a strong decisive support from 
abroad.” 

The International Brigade, according to 
this report, “operates under the direction of 
the Revolutionary Command.” 

In addition to its bases in Cuba, 
the Brigade is said to have operation bases— 
with guerilla groups and stores of arms—in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica 
and Venezuela. 


STIRRERS OF TROUBLE 


Numerous acts of troublemaking and 
sabtotage in 10 Latin-American countries are 
attributed to this international outfit. So Is 
a plot to blow up installations in New York 
City which was uncovered last November. 

With all these troops and weapons in 
Cuba, the Soviet Union now is engaged in a 
vast building program there, Military bar- 
racks are going up. Radio transmitters and 
military telephone lines are being installed. 

Biggest Russian troop concentrations is 
reported near the town of Remedios, in Las 
Villas Province. There work is being rushed 
at top speed. Remedios recently ran short of 
water because the military construction was 
using up its supply. 

Directing the show for the Russians 
according to underground intelligence, are 
five Soviet generals. 

Head man is identified as Gen. C. O. Silaz- 
enko. He has set up headquarters on the 
top 3 floors of a 20-story building in 
Havana. 

Now, only 3 months after most Americans 
thought Khrushchev had agreed to pull out 
of Cuba, this is plain: 
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The Russians are digging in to stay. 


Sovrrr MILITARY STRENGTH IN CuBA—AN 
UNDERGROUND INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


The following. figures on Soviet armed 
strength in Cuba come from intelligence 
reports of anti-Castro underground organi- 
zations working inside Cuba: 

Troops: At least 18,700 Russians, perhaps 
as many as 35,000, including 5 Soviet 
generals, 

Missiles: Soviet removed 42, but 44 me- 
dium- and intermediate-range missiles are 
reported stil in Cuba, hidden in caves, 
manned by Russians. In addition, 140 or 
more ground-to-air or ground-to-sea missiles 
are in Cuba. All missiles are capable of car- 
rying nuclear warheads. 

Planes: 184 Mig fighters have been 
counted, capable of carrying nuclear bombs 
into the United States. Also in Cuba are 37 
Soviet transport planes, 83 Soviet helicopters. 
No jet bombers are known to remain in 


: 12 to 15 Soviet submarines 
are manned by Russians, operate from at 
least 4 new Russian-bullt bases. 

Tanks: 260 Soviet-made T-34’s and T-54's. 

Patrol boats: 32, including 9 with launch- 
ers for nuclear rockets. 

Guns: 1,900 artillery pieces, 2.200 antiair- 
craft guns, 2,720 mortars, 425,000 rifles and 
small arms. 


Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Mr. Richard M. Titmuss, professor of 
social administration at the University 
of London and the head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science and Administra- 
tion at the London School of Economics, 
on what British doctors really think 
about socialized medicine, appearing in 
this month’s issue of Harper’s magazine. 

The article does a great deal to dispel 
some of the quaint fiction disseminated 
by the American Medical Association 
about the British Health Service, which 
they so blandly attack so regularly and 
hold up as such a fearful bugaboo to the 
people of our country: 

Wat British Docrors REALLY THINK Anour 
BOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
(By Richard M. Titmuss) 

At the end of a 2 months’ visit to the 
United States, from the west to the east, I 
am left with one clear impression. The ex- 
tent and character of misconceptions about 
the British Health Service are really quite 
Startling, particularly when one remembers 
Our common language and democratic val- 
ues, and our common interest in combining 
the freedom of doctor and patient in the 
provision of medical care, 

At the same time I encountered a deep 
sense of frustration about the power of or- 
ganized medicine in the United States and 
Widespread feelings of helplessness and 
cynicism in the face of rising medical costs. 
It is not for me to explain the cause of this 
disquietude. But were I an American citi- 
zen, I would fear for the good name of medi- 
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cine. In California, for instance, I learned 
that a young doctor has to pay around $820 
a year for malpractice Insurance. In Britain 
the comparable figure is 86. 

Since 1948 when the British Health Sery- 
ice Act was adopted, an unbelievable quan- 
tity of generalized ink has been spilled on 
the subject; and it has run into the Atlantic 
from both sides. During my stay in the 
United States I heard most of the familiar 
arguments—that the quality of medical care 
has deteriorated; that doctors have been 
turned into minor bureaucrats and are 80 
unhappy about their condition that they are 
fleeing the country in large numbers; that 
the general practitioner has lost status; that 
the Health Service unleashed a torrent of 
demand and is bankrupting the country. 

Leaving aside the more piquant and color- 
ful statements, my purpose here is simply 
to set the record straight. Some of the 
major lessons of the Health Service can be 
illustrated by a rather simple story, 

A few years ago I was involved in a medi- 
cal and sociological study of the structure 
and functions of general (family) practice in 
Britain. For 6 months I spent a good part 
of each day sitting in a doctor’s office record- 
ing, minute by minute, what took place in 
each consultation, There was one patient 
I remember—let us call her Mrs, Smith 
who appeared regularly every Monday morn- 
ing for about 2 months. She was an el- 
derly widow, living alone on her old-age pen- 
sion, who suffered from chronic heart dis- 
ease. After full diagnostic investigation, the 
treatment consisted of a drug containing 
digitalis and a certain amount of social- 
work aid. 

The core of the matter, however, was to 
find the right dosage; to adapt the therapy 
to the biology of the unique individual; to 
find the level of stabilization; to avoid harm- 
ful side effects; to keep Mrs. Smith out of 
the hospital. This is a usual problem to- 
day in the use of many new and potent 
drugs. To solve it requires regular and fre- 
quent contact between doctor and patient. 

Mra. Smith's doctor was asked to com- 
ment on the effects of the Health Service 
on his practice. “Before the act,” he said, 
“I would haye had to carry on a private 
soliloquy with myself as to whether I could 
ask Mrs. Smith to see me regularly for a 
longish period. She might have thought T 
was more interested in collecting more fees 
than in the condition of her heart. I did 
not want her to think this of me—after all, 
I am a doctor. But unless I could see her 
often I could not explain all the facts about 
the action of the drug. We could communi- 
cate less—a restriction of the patient's free- 
dom. Now, on the Health Service, our re- 
lationship is more open. I can say what 
I professionally think.” 

This doctor was consciously separating the 
professional and financial elements in his 
life. Essentially, he was talking about self- 
respect: his self-respect (the basis of pro- 
fessional behavior); the patlent's self-re- 
spect (the basis of personal freedom); mu- 
tual respect (the basis for effective medical 
care). Self-realization in modern society de- 
pends on the building of a hundred and one 
such tiny acts of self-respect. We cannot 
organize them; we can only so arrange our 
affairs as to make more of them possible. 

The single most important effect of the 
Health Service Act in 1948 was that it 
abolished the financial barrier between 
patient and doctor. This was the first 
principle set down in the wartime coalition 
government's white paper of 1944; to di- 
vorce the care of health from questions 
of personal means or other factors Irrelevant 
to it.“ 

Another basic principle of the Health 
Service was to provide medical care that 
would be comprehensive (ie. meet all of 
the individual's health needs) and of high 
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quality.. This has not been an easy goal to 
achieve. A major obstacle has been the 
fact that many of our hospital buildings In 
Britain are ancient. About 45 percent of 
them were erected before 1891 and, with 
Victorian solidity, they were built to last 
Hospital construction stopped in 1939 and 
during the first 10 years of the service little 
money was spent on new hospitals. This 
Was due partly to the priorities in capital 
investment given after the war to houses and 
schools, and partly to the sustained attacks 
on the Health Service for being too costly. 
By the middle 1950's, however, it was found 
that Britain was spending a lower propor- 
tion of its national income on medical care 
than in 1948. It is now argued that Britain 
is not spending enough, and the rate of 
hospital building has been stepped up. 

Moreover, 3 months ago the Government 
published a 10-year national plan for hos- 
pital development. This envisages the re- 
placement of over 40 percent of all existing 
hospitals; the construction of many new gen- 
eral hospitals with a total of about 150,000 
beds; the closing of many small and spe- 
cialist hospitals; the eventual abolition of 
large mental hospitals; and a great expan- 
sion in home and community care for the 
mentally ill and disabled. 

Britain’s hospitals have been nationalized 
which means the distinction between vol- 
untary and public institutions has been 
virtually wiped out. But this change has 
not introduced centralized ministerial rule 
into our hospital system. In practice it 
meant no more than a reshuffling of the 
same people who had always run the hos- 
pitals—the unpaid volunteers who had 
acquired some expert knowledge, plus a 
much higher proportion from the medical 
profession. 

At present, except for a handful of private 
hospitals and clinics, Britain's 3,000 or 30 
hospitals are run by some 400 hospital man- 
agement committees on which doctors have 
at least a quarter of the seats (all professional 
matters are entirely in the hands of doctors). 
The committees also include local govern- 
ment officials and people who had been gov- 
ernors of voluntary hospitals before 1948. 

Since the early 1950's there have been as 
many unpaid volunteers in health activities 
as ever, if not more—though, it should be 
remembered, they now spend very little of 
their time in the fund-raising which occu- 
pies so much of the energies of health vol- 
unteers in the United States. 

Illustrative of the role of the volunteer in 
Britain is the National Blood Transfusion 
Service—an increasingly vital element in 
modern hospital care, surgery, and highway- 
casualty treatment. The number of blood 
donations, freely and volutary given by mem- 
bers of the public, has risen steadily from 
384,000 in 1948 to 1,024,000 in 1960. The 
number of effective blood donors rose from 
374,000 in 1948 to 854,000 individuals in 
1960. This service is also largely run by 
voluntary organizations and unpaid helpers. 
Blood transfusions are used in the hospit- 
als without distinguishing between public 
and private patients. (About 2 percent of 
the beds in British hospitals are set aside 
for private patients who pay in full for 
accommodations and service. In general, the 
supply of such beds has met the demand for 
them.) 

Most of the medical staffs of all hospitals 
are paid on a part-time or sessional basis. 
Of all qualified and practicing British doc- 
tors, around 40 percent are full-time sal- 
aried. Suprisingly to some people, that 1s 
only about 5 percent or so higher than the 
proportion of full-time salaried doctors in 
the United States. 

So far as the general practitioner or family 
doctor iš concerned, we in Britain have held 
onto the conception of personal physicians 
as the first line in medical care. This Is con- 
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trary to the trend in the States where, I am 
told, the family doctor is a disappearing 
category. About one-half of all British med- 
ical students now enter general practice. All 
members of a family are free to choose and 
change their doctors and some 95 percent of 
the population now have the family doctor 
of their choice under the Health Service. 
The remaining 5 percent or so of the popula- 
tion get medical care privately either by pay- 
ing doctors’ bills directly or, more generally, 
through membership in nonprofit prepay- 
ment schemes. According to the code laid 
down by the British Medical Association, 
patients must not go directly to specialists or 
consultants without first being seen and re- 
ferred by general practitioners. 

Each general practitioner is restricted to a 
ceiling of 3,500 Health Service patients—a 
figure too high in the opinion of many 
people. In addition, they may have as many 
private patients as they like. Between 1948 
and 1960, the average number of Health Serv- 
ice patients on doctors’ lists fell considerably 
and is now 2,300.* 

Doctors are paid on a capitation basis, 
receiving an annual payment for each 
patient accepted. There is a special “load- 
ing” (e., an additional payment per capita) 
to favor doctors with medium-sized lists and 
to taper off rewards for larger practices. 
There are also built-in incentives to partner- 
ships and group practices, payments for the 
training of assistants, special fees for 
maternity services, for clinic sessions at local 
maternity and child-welfare centers, for 
part-time school and factory work, for part- 
time posts in hospitals, and for new entrants 
in underdoctored areas. 

A particularly important innovation is a 
payment to doctors who attend postgraduate 
and refresher courses. One of my more 
amusing medical friends said recently (in 

about scientific advances in medi- 
cine): “If you now go away for the weekend 
you are out of date on Monday.” Last year 
13 percent of all general practitioners in 
Britain attended a postgraduate course and 
received a public grant to help pay for a 
substitute. In 1948 the figure was only 5 
percent. 

At the outset, doctors, being highly organ- 
ized, did not take kindly to change—whether 
caused by political, administrative, or scien- 
tific factors—and in this respect they are 
no different from workers in other profes- 
sions and trade unions exposed to changes 
induced by technology, cybernetics, and sel- 
ence. But over the years the discontents of 
the medical profession has diminished* And 
certainly the health service has brought 
about a better geographical distribution of 


i No precise comparison with an American 
doctor's private practice is possible. Assum- 
ing, however, that each patient on the British 
doctor’s panel of 2,300 is seen 4 times a 
year, this would amount to 9,200 visits an- 
nually. It is estimated that a typical gen- 
eral practitioner in the United States sees 25 
to 30 patients a day, amounting to 6,000 to 
7,000 a year. (See “Doctors, Patients, and 
Health Insurance,” by Herman M. and Anne 
R. Somers. Washington, the Brookings In- 
stitution, 1961, pp. 49-50.)—The Editors. 

Experts from nine British medical asso- 
ciations completed a 4-year study of the 
health service in October 1962. This com- 
mittee found the service essentially sound 
although a number of operating improve- 
ments were recommended. Chiefly, the com- 
mittee urged a greater voice for physicians 
in administrative matters and a reduction 
in the maximum number of health service 
patients on each general practitioner's list. 
Concurrently, the committee released the re- 
sults of a Gallup poll which showed that 89 
percent of the people questioned were satis- 
fied with the health service. 
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doctors. This trend toward territorial jus- 
tice (as I call it) has been accompanied by 
a movement for more doctors to work in 
partnerships and group practice. By 1960 
the percentage had risen to just over 70. At 
the same time general practice has been 
made more attractive by a policy of throwing 
open (Known as open access) the X-ray, 
pathological, and other diagnostic facilities 
of the hospital. This means that general 
practitioners have the right to send their 
patiénts direct to these departments and to 
get the reports back quickly. 

This policy has helped to avoid the waste- 
ful duplication of expensive diagnostic 
equipment and to make possible a more 
rational use of pathologists and other scarce 
specialists. The complex diagnostic proce- 
dures of modern medicine can no longer 
be successfully interpreted by the average 
doctor or small local hospital. It is a job 
for the expert. The health service has been 
able to deploy more widely the benefits of 
medicine’s technological skills. The remov- 
al of financial barriers has aided this process; 
so too has the removal of political and ad- 
ministrative boundaries, For example, it is 
possible under the service for a child in 
the north of Scotland suffering from a rare 
form of spinal disease to be sent to a Lon- 
don specialist hospital without any book- 
keeping or financial problems. 

What of the demand for medical care? Of 
course, we still have unmet needs: waiting 
lists at hospitals (mainly for tonsillectomies 
and other “cold” surgical cases), inadequate 
hospital buildings, too many old people in 
hospitals for chronic illness, not enough 
nurses, psychiatrists, and other health work- 
ers, and so on, What, indeed, is the limit 
in more prosperous societies to demands for 
medical care? This is an almost metaphysi- 
cal question applicable to all Western socie- 
tles. How then can one judge whether there 
has been abuse“ of a free-on-demand health 
service? 

So far as the general practitioner is con- 
cerned, we can at least say that expressed 
demands for his services are no higher than 
they were before 1948. Measured statisti- 
cally in terms of all consultations (office and 
home), demand is somewhat lower than in 
the 1930’s—around four consultations a year 
per patient. Moreover, general practitioners 
now have fewer night cases, less weekend 
work, smaller quantities of certificates, forms, 
and accounts to deal with, and no unpaid 
bills. Over one-third of all consultations 
take place in the patient's home—thus help- 
ing the family doctor to take account of 
social factors in diagnosis and treatment. 
The comparable home visit figure in the 
States is around 10 percent. 

There is thus no evidence of inordinate 
demands on the family doctor since 1948. 
The removal of the financial disciplines of 
the private market has not had the conse- 
quences that, were feared. 

So far as the hospital is concerned, there 
has been a striking fallin the average length 
of stay of patients although treatment is 
free for 98 percent of the population, In 
Britain as in the United States, some 40 per- 
cent of all hospital beds have been occupied 
by mental patients. However, this picture is 
changing rapidly thanks to a new and reyo- 
lutionary Mental Health Act passed in 1959, 
which makes practically all admissions free 
and voluntary; and thanks also to the grow- 
ing use of the mental hospital as a therapeu- 
tic short-stay Instrument, the development 
of short-stay mental units In genera] hospi- 
tals, scientific advances in the treatment of 
schizophrenia, a new research interest in the 
chemical functioning of the nervous system 
in relation to mental illness, and the draw- 
ing together, clinically and administratively, 
of physical and psychological medicine, 

All these trends mean that we can now 
envisage the disappearance of the vast, out- 
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worn, archaic, recumbent mental institu- 
tions of the past. Only 20 years ago, by a 
patient’s 11th year of residence in a mental 
hospital the odds were 100 to 1 against his 
discharge from the hospital. Today, in 
Britain, the chances are almost 100 to 1 
against a patient’s remaining in a mental 
hospital after 2 years. 

This, I think, is one of the most important 
lessons we have learned since 1948. Without 
the Health Service, it would not have been 
possible to move on a national scale toward 
the integration of physical and psychologi- 
cal medicine, One could not grow without 
the other. To separate the two profession- 
ally, administratively, and financially—to 
regard mental illness, organizationally, as a 
“bad risk"—is to promote the growth of the 
“Institutionalized” personality, a dead end 
for patients, a dead end for doctors, 

The corollary of this change in medical 
care—a shift from the institution to the 
home—calls for more community care sery- 
ices. Apart from the problems of finance, 
this, in my view, is the biggest challenge in 
Britain in the fleld of medical care, 

One criticism of the Service that is still 
heard is that the cost was seriously under- 
estimated. Of course it was. Twenty years 
ago, when the original estimates were made 
by the Government, no one could predict the 
scientific advances that have changed the 
fate of medicine in two decades. 

In 1949-50, the first full year of the Serv- 
ice, the gross cost to public funds was 3.8 
percent of the gross national product. This 
figure fell slowly to 3.2 in 1955 and has since 
risen to 3.6 in 1960. (In the United States 
in 1958-59 total public and private expendi- 
tures for medical and health care were esti- 
mated at 5.4 percent of the gross national 
product.) Clearly, Britain has not been 
overspending on medical care. Public de- 
mand for a free service and the rising costs 
of new drugs have certainly not bankrupted 
the nation. We have learned, however, that 
we shall have to spend more on building new 
hospitals, in training more social workers, 
and in developing community care services. 

We have also learned in Britain to respect 
the political and trade-union power of the 
medical profession. The last Royal Com- 
mission on Doctors’ Earnings, reporting in 
1960, showed that, compared with other 
high-income groups, doctors had done well 
out of the Health Service. Between the ages 
of 30 and 65, for example (and disregarding 
the benefits of a generous pension scheme 
and heavily subsidized medical training), 
medical specialists and consultants earned 
substantially more than acountants, actu- 
aries, lawyers, architects, university teachers, 
and all university graduates in industry. 
There is no lack of young people in Britain 
who want to be doctors. The real problem 
for the deans of the medical schools has been 
how to select and how to restrict (as they 
lave done) the number of candidates ac- 
cepted for training. 

It has been alleged recently that over 
600 doctors are leaving Britain every year. 
It is further said they are refugees from 
socialized medicine. But such statements 
fail to point out that these estimates 
include graduates from British medical 
schools born and brought up overseas (in- 
cluding the United States of America, Can- 
ada, Ireland, and many other countries), 
British doctors working temporarily with the 
World Health Organization in hospitals and 
posts in Africa and other parts of the un- 
derdeveloped world, and British doctors 
doing graduate and research work overseas. 
Wrongly included in these estimates (incau- 
tlously bandied about by the American 
Medical Association) are also substantial 
numbers of British-trained women doctors 
marrying oversea citizens and emigrating. 
and many categories of British doctors of 
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both sexes who after a speli abroad return 
to practice medicine in Britain. 

What is more to the point is that despite 
this international exchange, the ratio of all 
types of practicing doctors in Britain per 
person in the population has risen by 21 per- 
cent since 1949. Though we still need more 
doctors, we have done better than the United 
States, where the ratio has fallen during the 
same period. 

After 18 months of deliberation, a com- 
mittee appointed by the British Medical As- 
sociation to consider recruitment concluded 
in its report published in May 1962 that it is 
not prepared to commit itself on the necd 
for more doctors. The report adds that there 
fire more than enough potential recruits of 
the right caliber to fill the places avallable 
at the medical schools. 

These conclusions are very different from 
those of the U.S. Surgeon General's com- 
mittee in the 1950 Bane report. Here it was 
said that the United States may expect to be 
20,000 short, in the next 15 years, of the 
number of physicians required to maintain 
the present position—let alone improve it. 
In other words, the ratio of doctors to 
patients mony worsen by 50 percent. It would 
thus follow that the United States will be 
less able to make a contribution to less 
fortunate countries. If this should happen, 
the underdeveloped world will be even more 
desperately undersupplied with doctors, and 
other countries will be asked to make greater 
sacrifices to uphold the high traditions of 
Western medicine to serve the poor. 


What We Need Is a Few Fast Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of sharp differences of opinion on 
the course and role of big government, 
it is good for us to get the benefit of 
opinion of good thinking citizens at the 
grass roots. By way of illustration of 
Popular thinking, I submit a letter to the 
editor written by one of my constitu- 
ents which appeared in a recent issue of 
& Florida newspaper. Incidentally he 
has been a past chairman of the Fort 
Pierce Chamber of Commerce Congres- 
sional Action Committee: 

Waar Wr Nxro Is A Few Fast REFORMS 

Eprrox THE HERALD: We live in the wackiest 
country I know. 

The Government permits strikes in trans- 
Portation and other essential services which 
deprive workers of their wages, companies 
ot their profits and the general public of 
needed services at a total cost of hundreds of 
Millions of dollars each year. This is a com- 
Plete waste which, if avoided by compulsory 
arbitration, would add greatly to our 
National welfare. 

The Government subsidizes farmers by 
artificially fixed prices, buys their product, 
Stores it at additional expense and finally 
gives it away to some so-called backward 
People, This also is almost a total waste. 
Let the law of supply and demand prevail on 
the farm as it does in other businesses. 
With reduced stockpiles of such food we can 
Store enough to meet any home emergency 
Plus a surplus for any real emergency abroad. 

The Government advocates huge deficits 
Year after year in order to give away biliions 
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to other countries. That is, it borrows money 
instead of using income, in order to give it 
away. Such a practice by an individul or a 
private corporation would bring quick bank- 
ruptey. Our attempt to buy friendship has 
been a dismal failure. Let's reduce it to a 
needed trickle. 

It pretends to desire a stimulation of pri- 
vate business, but continues to compete with 
business by operating hundreds of business 
enterprises in no way related to the proper 
function of government. 

I could add other items, but Isn't that 
enough? 

HUNLEY Apsorr. 


Milborn N. Chesser Picked as Top 
Alabama Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OY ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of the House 
of Representatives the fact that Mil- 
born N. Chesser, of Fyffe, Ala., has been 
chosen Alabama’s outstanding young 
farmer of 1963. He was chosen by the 
Alabama State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In the 6 years he has been farming, 
he has truly demonstrated what per- 
sonal drive and individual initiative can 
accomplish in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The many improvements that he has 
accomplished on his small De Kalb Coun- 
ty farm has made a better home for his 
family and his community a better 
place to live. He is active in many com- 
munity and civic activities and I believe 
that all the Members will be interested 
in the enclosed article which appeared in 
the February 4, 1963 issue of the Bir- 
mingham News. 

The article follows: 

De Kats Man Namen Tor Youna FARMER 

MONTGOMERY.—A 29-year-old De Kalb 
County farmer was named Alabama’s out- 
standing young farmer of the year here Sat- 
urday night at the Jaycee's annual awards 
banquet. 

Milborn N, Chesser, a poultry, cattle, and 
swine farmer from Fyffe, was named top 
farmer from 21 candidates. 

Pirst runner-up for the title was Louis E. 
Hatchett, 32, of Grand Bay, Route 1. 

The second runner-up was George William 
Smelley, 35, of Talladega, Route 1. 

AUBURN GRADUATE 

Chesser, who is married and has two chil- 
dren, is a graduate of Auburn University 
where he received degrees in agricultural ed- 
ucation and poultry husbandry and nu- 
trition, 

The young farmer in his 6 years of active 
farming has increased his cash assets and 
savings by 300 percent; his land by 425 per- 
cent; his poultry by 3,000 percent, and his 
buildings and equipment by 6,800 percent. 

He was selected top farmer by a three-man 
panel of judges composed of J. D. Hays, presi- 
dent of Alabama Farm Bureau; A. W. Todd, 
commissioner of State department of agri- 
culture, and Dr. Hoyt M. Warren, assistant 
to director of programs of the Auburn Uni- 
versity Cooperative Extension Service. 
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Chesser, when interviewed, said his favor- 
ite newspaper is the Birmingham News, his 
favorite radio station is WVOK, and his 
favorite television station is channel 5 of 
Atlanta. 

FARMER SOLDIER 


A former master sergeant in the Army, 
Chesser began his farming career while work- 
ing for his master’s degree at Auburn in- 
1957. He bought à 21-acre poultry farm 
which had been allowed to run down by the 
former owner. 

Contest judges said Chesser paid $2,000 
down on the farm which had only four di- 
lapidated broiler houses and no dwelling 
house. The farm at that time had a capacity 
of 15,000 birds. 

In the 5 years following, Chesser bulit the 
farm up, adding his home, four new broiler 
houses, and remodeling one rundown broiler 
house. 

Last year he produced 400,000 broilers with 
an average weight of 3.6 pounds at 9 weeks 
old, 30 brood sows, 700 production hogs, and 
25 dairy cows. 

Chesser is a director of the Farmer's Tele- 
phone Cooperative, member, superintendent, 
and teacher at the Robertson's Chapel Meth- 
odist Church, a member and president of the 
Fyffe Ruritan Club, a member of Gamma 
Sigma Delta Agricultural Society, and the 
Alabama Cattlemen's Association. 

TRIP TO TULSA 


He also is a member of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Alabama Poultry 
Association, the American Legion, VFW, 
Fyffe High School board trustees, and board 
of directors of the De Kalb County Poultry 
Association. 

As Alabama's outstanding young farmer, 
Chesser will receive an all-expense paid trip 
to Tulsa, Okla., April 7-9, to compete for the 
title of one of America’s four outstanding 
farmers. 

Hatchett, the first runner-up, is the broth- 
er of Leslie J. Hatchett, 36-year-old Grand 
Bay farmer who was Alabama's outstanding 
young farmer in 1959. 

Married and the father of two children, 
Hatchett runs a 420-scre farm producing 
cotton, corn, soybeans, pecans, timber, and 
cattle. 

He began his farming career as a member 
of the 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America. 

His first farm was 30 acres he inherited 
from his father. 


A Famous West Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the courage, industry, and 
ability of West Virginians is well-known, 
but most of the stories about the heroes 
of my State refer to men—Lewis Wet- 
zel, the famous Indian fighter, and Gen. 
“Stonewall” Jackson, to mention just 
two indomitable Mountaineers. Few 
stories, however, tell of the West Vir- 
ginia women who have served our State 
and our Nation with distinction. For 
this reason I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a story about Col. Ruby C. Brad- 
ley, who at present is serving as director 
of nursing activities at Brooke Army 
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Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
This story appeared in the State maga- 
zine section of the Charleston (W. Va.), 
Sunday Gazette-Mail. The article ably 
relates why Colonel Bradley is one of our 
country’s most decorated members of the 
nursing service, and why she has received 
many other honors from a grateful citi- 
zenry. 

There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Famous WEST VIRGINIANS 


Col. Ruby G. Bradley, the Army's most 
decorated nurse, was born December 19, 1907, 
on a farm near Spencer, W. Va., the daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Fred O. Bradley. 

She received her elementary education in 
Roane County schools and was graduated 
from Spencer High School in 1925. She at- 
tended Glenville State College and taught 
for 3 years in Roane County schools before 
deciding to become a nurse. 

She received her nurse’s training and was 
graduated from Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital in 1933. On October 16, 1934, she en- 
tered the Army Nurse Corps and was assigned 
as a surgical nurse at Walter Reed General 
Hospital. 

Five years later, with world tensions 
mounting, she was assigned to Fort Mills, 
Corregidor, but was shifted to Camp John 
Hay, Baguio, Philippine Islands, as an admin- 
istrative nurse. On December 29, 1941, she 
was captured by the Japanese and spent the 
next 37 months as a prisoner of war. She 
was liberated from Santa Tomas, Manila, on 
February 3, 1945. As a prisoner of war she 
had assisted in 230 major operations, de- 
livered 13 American babies and shrunk to a 
mere 86 pounds. 

Two weeks after her liberation, she was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for meri- 
torious achievement while in the hands of 
the enemy. 

Returned to the United States in July 
1945, Colonel Bradley was assigned to the 
Station Hospital at Fort Myer, Va., as as- 
sistant chief nurse. In August she was 
transferred to McGuire General Hospital, 
Virginia, also as assistant chief nurse and the 
following March was made chief nurse at 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

In April 1946, she was awarded a second 
Bronze Star for meritorious achievement in 
connection with military operations against 
the enemy in the Southwest Pacific area 
from December 8 to 23, 1941. 

In September 1946, she enrolled in the 
University of California under the Army's 
training program, as a candidate for a degree 
in nursing education. In August 1947, she 
was assigned as an administrative nurse at 
Letterman General Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco and a year later she was back at the 
University of California to complete require- 
ments for her BS in nursing education, in 
January 1949. 

In the interim, she had been awarded the 
Army Commendation Ribbon, the Distin- 
guished Unit Badge with 2 Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters, the World War II Victory Medal, the 
American and Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Me- 
dals, the American Defense Service Medal, 
Philippine Defense Medal, Philippine Libera- 
tion Ribbon, the Allied Occupation Medal 
(Japan), and the Philippine Presidential 
Unit Citation. 

One month after the Korean war broke 
out, Colonel Bradley volunteered for oversea 
assignment and was assigned to the 17ist 
Evacuation Hospital. She went as a combat 
nurse, despite her experience as a prisoner 
of war earlier. 

Always near the frontline troops, she 
worked to set up casualty hospitals from the 
North Korean capital of Pyongyang to the 
South Korean capital of Seoul. Finally, in 
December 1950, she was ordered to Japan 
with the 171st Evacuation Hospital, but in 
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a few months she was back again, and with 
tenacious stamina served as the 8th 
Army’s chief nurse until she left Korea in 
June 1953. 

In June 1951, she had been awarded the 
Legion of Merit for exceptionally meritor- 
ious conduct in the performance of out- 

service from October 31 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1960. 

In April 1952, she was awarded the U.N. 
Service Medal. 

On June 18, 1953, as she prepared to leave 
Korea, Colonel Bradley was given a full- 
dress, honor guard ceremony the first wom- 
an eyer to receive a national or international 
honor guard salute—and Lt. Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, 8th Army commander, awarded 
her the first Oak Leaf Cluster to the Legion 
of Merit. She was entitled to wear 7 Korean 
war battle stars. 

Three days later, on June 21, 1953, she 
left Korea to return to the United States, 
where she was assigned as chief of the nurs- 
ing division, medical section, at 3d Army. 

The Women's National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C., named her “Woman of the 
Year” in 1953. In 1954, she was named 
“Atlanta's Woman of the Year in Defense 
Effort." A few months later, in May 1954, 
the West Virginia Society of Washington, 
D.C., picked her as “Daughter of the Year." 

The International Red Cross Committee 
awarded her the Florence Nightingale Medal 
in June 1955. In January 1958, U.S. Lady 
magazine named her U.S. Lady of the Year— 
the first woman in uniform ever to be 80 
honored, 

At present, she is serving as director of 
nursing activities, Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. She will 
retire at the énd of next month, after 30 years 
of service. Her sister, Mrs. Blake Pritchard, 
of Spencer, says she thinks Colonel Bradley 
will return to West Virginia to live after a 
period of just playing“ in the West. 

Of all the honors Colonel Bradley has won, 
the most, signficant, perhaps, was a letter 
from a Decatur, Ga., mother, which sum- 
marizes everything Colonel Bradley has 
worked for during her Army career. The 
letter was written after Colonel Bradley had 
appeared as the honored guest on “This Is 
Your Life,” in 1954: 

“If every mother whose wounded—even 
dying—son could have, at the time, known 
that her child was being cared for by such 
a God-sent woman as you are, how com- 
forted she would have been. Surely some 
of them were watching last night and even 
now their grief is made more bearable in the 
knowing. 

“I pray that my own 19-year-old son will 
never have occasion to know a battlefield, 
but in the event that comes to pass, I pray 
also that you're somewhere near. And I 
must be speaking for literally thousands of 
mothers.” 

Yes, Col. Ruby G. Bradley is a West Vir- 
ginian of whom we can all be proud. 

Her name was entered by Mrs. Freda Chloe 
Cox, 307 Delaware Avenue, Charleston. 


President’s Coddling of Labor Leaders Is 
Costing American Workers Jobs and 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
Kennedy policy of giving large labor 
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unions favored treatment costing the 
workers in jobs and money? While the 
President ignores the impact upon the 
economy of unreasonable wage demands 
and the imposition of additional feather- 
bedding practices, the Nation faces the 
prospect of bigger and longer strikes. 
The demands of certain labor leaders are 
threatening the existence of many busi- 
ness enterprises with further loss of jobs. 
The long strikes are throwing countless 
thousands of allied workers out of em- 
ployment and millions of dollars in 
wages are being lost, never to be re- 
gained. We cannot permit such a situa- 
tion to continue or to deteriorate further. 
Large labor unions and irresponsible 
union bosses must be subject to the same 
rules as all other segments of our 
economy. That is why it is imperative 
that Congress start labor legislation re- 
form by considering the several bills, my 
own included, H.R. 264, to make labor 
unions subject to antitrust law. 

As a part of these remarks I include 
the following article from U.S. News & 
World Report of February 4 detailing 
this era of costly strikes: 

Now BEGINNING: AN ERA oF COSTLIER STRIKES? 

(Costly strikes against shippers and news- 
papers suggest more such strikes are on the 
way. It could be a big strike year. Unions 
seem convinced that conditions are favorable 
to push new demands, with a friendly Presi- 
dent in the White House. Employers, find- 
ing it harder to pass added costs on to con- 
sumers, are resisting. The combination 
points to trouble ahead.) 

An era of big and costly strikes appears to 
be on the way back. Strikes on docks and 
against big-city newspapers have ushered 
in what threatens to become a period of 
growing strife. 

New demands on the steel industry lie just 
ahead as contracts are reopened. The indus- 
try faces more trouble in 1964 when con- 
tracts expire. 

The railroads are threatened with nation- 
wide strikes in 1963. Walkouts in two aero- 
space companies are now halted only by 
Taft-Hartley injunctions. Unions are stir- 
ring in industry after industry. 

Big demands are sure to be made on the 
automobile manufacturers, as well as steel 
companies, in 1964. 

It seems that the present is a favorable 
time to strike. Union leaders hold great 
power in Congress, although sentiment has 
been rising for legislation to curb the power 
of unions. 

Union leaders count heavily on a President 
who is in debt to them for political support. 
President Kennedy is resisting antistrike 
legislation. Unions look to him, in show- 
downs, to name friendly factfinding boards. 

A STRIKE ENDS, BUT— 

The impression that this is a favorable 
time for the unions to push thelr demands 
is strengthened by a settlement just worked 
out by a Presidential board for dockworkers 
who struck—causing hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of damages to the country. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the dock settlement violates the 
Kennedy administration's wage guidelines 
for limiting pay raises, generally, to 3 per- 
cent a year. 

Concern has been expressed over the pos- 
sibility that the dock settlement might 
spark a pattern of higher union demands, 
reviving inflation. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, Chairman of the Presidential Board in 
the dock dispute, defended the settlement in 
a speech to the Senate on January 22. He 
said the wage increase amounted to less 
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than 4 percent a year. In addition, the 
formula provides 13 cents an hour in fringes. 

In the dock strike, some of the added cost 
of the settlement proposed by the presiden- 
tial board may ultimately be picked up by 


American taxpayers in the form of shipping- 


subsidies, 

Not all of business, however, is subsidized, 
It is at this point that the strike threat for 
the future grows, 

While the unions are described as em- 
boldened by their political strength, and in 
a mood to make big demands, the attitude 
of employers has hardened, 

WHY EMPLOYERS BALK 

Several reasons are cited for the increas- 
ing resistance of employers to pay raises 
and other additions to costs. 

They are no longer able to pass on added 
costs in the form of higher prices. Prices 
are held in check, both by political and eco- 
nomic pressures. 

Employers say they are under pressure to 
hold down costs—and prices—to meet for- 
eign competition in the United States and 
to broaden markets overseas. 

The efforts of employers to curb costs takes 
two forms—resistance to raises in pay, and 

increasing automation as a way of reducing 
the need for labor. 

Unions, thus, find themselves fighting not 
only for higher pay but also for protection 
of their jobs as well. 

Strikes, and threats of strikes, tend to grow 
out of a situation of this kind. A major 
Cause of the shipping strike, for example, 
Was the effort of shipping companies to re- 
duce the size of work crews. The issue was 
finally dropped for the time being, and set- 
tlement was limited mainly to pay raises 
and fringe benefits, as shown in the chart 
on this page. 

The threat of strikes is increased when 
unions make demands in new fields, as they 
are. now doing. These new fields include 
profit sharing and two union-proposed rem- 
edies for unemployment: shorter workweeks 
and sabbatical leaves for older workers. 

WHAT'S AHEAD IN STEEL? 


In steel negotiations, which are set for this 


summer, the Steelworkers Union is expected 


to demand sabbatical leaves, along with 
higher pay. 

Some employers in the steel industry 
already have indicated they will fight to hold 
down costs of any changes in their contracts. 
It is out of this struggle that the strike 
threat arises for this year. 

The steel industry faces trouble again in 
1964, when contracts expire. The union then 
is expected to press for its long-ringe goal 
of a shorter workweek. 

The United Auto Workers Union is pre- 
Paring to push for two of its major goals in 
the auto industry next year. One of these 
is profit sharing, the other is a shorter work- 
Week. The companies seem certain to resist, 

More immediately, threats of major strikes 
Me ahead against the railroads, over demands 
Of workers for pay raises and moves by em- 
Ployers to reduce featherbedding. Thus a 
2 on the railroads could come at any 

e. 

That is not all. Contracts expire in many 
Major industries in 1963—among them, rub- 
ber, shipbuilding, communications, alumi- 
num, electrical-equipment manufacturing, 
Coal mining and paper manufacturing. 

MOOD: TOUGH ON. BOTH SIDES 


. The walkouts on the east and gulf coasts 
and against big-city newspapers, thus, could 
be just the beginning of an era of big and 
Costlier strikes. 

The reason: Unions are in a more aggres- 
sive mood, and employers are offering more 
and more resistance to costly settlements. 
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An Excellent Reason for the Passage of 
H.R. 524 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by J. A. Livingston, 
which appeared in the January 3, 1963, 
edition of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. 

Corporations would not be so quick 
to grant these restricted stock options if 
my bill, H.R. 524, were to become law. 
They are one of the rankest forms of 
discrimination and if the proceeds from 
exercising the option were to be treated 
as ordinary income for tax purposes 
there would certainly be less of these 
shenanigans, 

Mr. Livingston’s article follows: 

HEADS, AND EXECUTIVES WIN— TALS, THEY WIN 
Even Mors 


(By J. A. Livingston) 
“Outrageous. Season’s greetings.” 
That's how Lewis D. Gilbert, self-appointed 

oneman stockholder vigilante committee, 
inscribed a copy of Texas Instruments, Inc., 
recent proxy statement. In this instance, 
he cannot be accused of overburdening facts. 

The officers and directors of Texas Instru- 
ments are asking stockholders to create for 
them what stockholders can't create for 
themselves. They want a “fairy godmother” 
committee to wave a magic wand so that 
they—the executives—can capitalize on the 
decline in Texas Instruments stock from 
a high of $206.75 a share in 1961 to a low of 
$49 last year. It's now around 60, 

When Texas Instruments was one of the 
glamor babies on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, its high-vaulting movements 
brought comfort and joy to officers who held 
options to buy stock at $28.50 and $37.75 a 
share. They needed no fairy godmother 
then. They were masters of their destiny, 
captains of success. 

GLAMOR BURSTS 


As the stock advanced in Wall Street, the 
price on additional options likewise rose. 
Some day, Texas Instruments would hit 6500 
maybe; perhaps an even $1,000. So, an op- 
tion at $178.75 a share was a genuine incen- 
tive, 

Then the glamor brust. The “amour 
pocketbook” of options was sorely deflated. 
Texas Instruments options lost their cash- 
and-carry value, : 

To soothe the “amour pocketbook” of of- 
ficials, directors have latched on to an idea 
developed by the Aluminum Co. of America 
in 1958. A “fairy godmother” committee 
would cancel the old options and issue new 
ones at prices escalated downward to the fall 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


INCENTIVE FADES 


Rationale: Options are granted to execu- 
tives as an incentive to work conscientiously 
and remain with the company, But when 
options lose their cash-and-carry value, this 
incentive seemingly disappears. Yet, you 
could argue the other way: That executives 
ought to be so humiliated by the drop in 
the stock below option prices that they 
would work all the harder to get the stock 
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up to where it had been—and so make their 
options valuable, 

J. E. Jonsson, Texas Instruments chairman, 
offers stockholders this justification of the 
“fairy godmother” committee. 

“Because of declines in the market value 
of our common stock, options held by many 
key persons * * do not fulfill the plan's 
basic purposes * * . 

“While the board of directors has the pow- 
er to cancel outstanding options by mutual 
agreement and grant new options 
based on current market values, the board 
believes that action of this nature should 
be taken only pursuant to an amendment of 
the plan.” 

DOUBLE PENALTY 


If stockholders approve the proposal, they 
will pay a double penalty for their benef- 
licence: 

First, they reduce the price of stock to 
officers and directors, who already get sub- 
stantial pension- and profit-sharing benefits. 

Second, as taxpayers, they will be giving 
officers and directors, a free ride in the stock 
market at the 25 percent capital-gain tax 
rate. Stock optionees don’t take up their 
stock—put up cash—until the market price 
is well above the option price. They are 
well padded, if not absolutely protected 
against a fall. 

Stock options started out as heads-I-win, 
tails-I-can’t-lose bounty to corporate ofi- 
cials. Now, with a one-way Wall Street es- 
calation clause added, the option has become 
a heads-I-win, talls-I-win—more blessing. 

Remember the joke about the executive 
who, on hearing about twilight sleep doing 
wonders for labor, complained to his physi- 
cian, Haven't you got anything like that for 
management?” 

The physician now can offer the escalated 
stock option. 


It's Our Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, for- 
mer Congressman Bob Rich, for whom 
so Many people in the present House hold 
such high regard because of his stead- 
fast support of economy and fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the Federal Government, 
has sent me an editorial from the Fort 
Lauderdale News which certainly merits 
the serious consideration of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress, At this time, when we 
are considering action on the adminis- 
tration tax proposals, it certainly be- 
hooves us to give serious thought to 
the editorial comment in this fine 
pronouncement: G 
AROUSED POPULACE CAN HALT ADMINISTRA- 

TION’S PLUNGE INTO FINANCIAL DISASTER 

(By Jack W, Gore) 


to preserve this Nation as an independent 
republic must gird themselves for a tre- 
mendous and all-important fight in the days 
ahead. 
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If this fight is lost—and it can well be lost 
through continued com and in- 
ertia—then the face of America as we have 
known it so long will be drastically altered. 

As President Kennedy made clear in his 
budget message to the Congress a few days 
ago, he no longer believes in the philosophy 
that progress and prosperity for our Nation 
can be achieved through the sound principles 
of a balanced budget and conservative spend- 
ing policies. 

Instead, he has surrendered to the Key- 
nesian philosophy that real prosperity can 
only be achieved by spending what we don’t 
have for things we don't truly need in the 
hope this reckless spending binge will pro- 
duce an artificial kind of prosperity that 
will keep us afloat in a sea of red ink. 

This is one of the most dangerous fiscal 
gambles any American President has ever 
embarked upon. If it falls we will have 
budget deficits of unparalleled peacetime 
proportions and of such tremendous magni- 
tude and import that our whole financial and 
economic structure can be wrecked on the 
shoals of galloping inflation. 

Along with this we will have thrust upon 
us a Federal bureaucracy of truly stupendous 
size and regimentation. And with the man- 
aged news policy that has already been 
adopted as official administration policy, we 
will be increasingly told that all this is for 
our own good and is necessary to get us 
moving again in the path of progress and 
sweet prosperity. 

Tt is amazing how many Americans have 
already fallen for this line of pure guf. As 
Steve Stahl, head of the Investor’s Union, 
said recently: 

“We have traded the Declaration of In- 
dependence for the fetish of Interdepend- 
ence. We are transforming the powerful 
wings of the mighty American eagle into the 
fluttering feathers of a mother hen—right 
here at home where we are teaching our 
children at our own expense that free enter- 
prise has failed and the Government is more 
capable of managing our affairs than we are 
ourselves.“ 

Dr. Edward R. Annis, president-elect of 
the American Medica] Association, echoed 
much the same theme recently when he 
declared: 

“A Federal Government takeover is like 
poured cement. If you do not struggle while 
it is being poured, but wait until it is an 
accomplished fact, it hardens and you never 
escape." 

This Is all too true. Right now we have 
an administration firmly dedicated to vastly 
increasing the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on our dally lives. In Just 2 years 
this administration has added 145,342 per- 
sons to the Federal payroll and the payroll 
padding technique has just started good. It 
is an administration which thinks nothing 
of buying Congressional votes with lush 
patronage jobs and of twisting arms in every 
way possible to get what it wants. Its po- 
litical morals come right from the barnyard 
and it is a complete stranger to the truth 
unless telling the truth happens to serve its 
own ends. 

This is blunt language to be sure, but it 
is the kind of language that America must 
hear and heed if it is to survive another 6 
years under the dynasty that is now being 
bullt in Washington. 

With the kind of politics this administra- 
tion plays there is only one effective way to 
keep this administration from getting Just 
what it wants. Congress must be persuaded 
that the administration program is not the 
program our people want and the only way 
that can be done is to mount a letter writ- 
ing campaign of such effectiveness that our 
congressional representatives must listen to 
the voice of the people. 
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That means that each and every American 
who is dedicated to preserving constitutional 
government and sanity in our taxing and 
spending programs must plunge into this 
fight and make his or her voice heard where 
it will do the most good. Sounding off to 
a neighbor or a friend isn’t going to do any 
good, but sounding off to a Congressman can 
do a lot of good, and we are going to have 
to do a lot of that in the months ahead if 
we are to keep this Nation’s head above 
water. 

Let no one kid himself that this adminis- 
tration isn't politically smart. It is the most 
ruthless and the craftiest political machine 
that has ever come into power in this coun- 
try, and it is not the least bit averse to using 
every trick in the book, Including downright 
falsehood, to stay there. 

It is time more Americans woke up to 
what is going to happen to thelr country if 
we don't get some sanity back in Washing- 
ton. The cold, hard truth happens to be 
that we are riding for a very nasty fall, and 
it could be a disastrous one, indeed, unless 
some checkreins are applied while there is 
still time, 


The Facts on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Facts on Cuba,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of February 4, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Facts on CUBA 


Senator JoHN C, STENNIS appropriately 
likens Soviet troops in Cuba to Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba, as twin menaces to United 
States and hemispheric security. 

The long-range missiles presumably are 
gone, along with the Russian bombers— 
though we have no certain proof of it. The 
Russian troops remain. At his last press 
conference, President Kennedy estimated 
the number of Russians on the island at 
16,000 to 17,000. 

Senator STENNIS, & Democrat, has con- 
siderable prestige in both parties in Con- 
gress. As chairman of the Senate prepared- 
ness subcommittee, he soon will start an 
investigation of the Cuban buildup. He 
is well qualified for the job. 

The investigation will not be a post mor- 
tem on the Bay of Pigs, which Sen. Stennis 
aptly terms “spilled milk.” Not where we've 
been but where we are going is the correct 
point of view. 

As Senator Srennis points out, Cuba 
rapidly is becoming the second strongest 
military power in this hemisphere with po- 
tential for blackmail, subversion and even 
invasion of the smaller Latin American 
countries, 

We should have a hard, firm policy, he 
says, and “it could lead to the proposition 
that we would have to make demands for 
this force (the Soviet troops) as we did for 
the missiles and the bombers.” This is an 
inevitable development, in our opinion. 

Expected within hours is a belated order 
barring U.S. cargoes to ship owners whose 
vessels have traded with Cuba since Janu- 
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ary 1. This is a mild start on a program, 
talked about since the blockade, to close 
hemisphere seaports and airports to ships 
and planes trading with Cuba, to freeze 
Cuban funds and cut off hemisphere com- 
munications with the island. 

Even these measures, requiring joint ac- 
tion by the members of the Organization 
of American States (OAS), are insufficient 
to deal with the problem. But at least they 
would make support of Castro more expen- 
sive for the Soviets. 

As Senator Stennis says, most of his sub- 
committee hearings will have to be held in 
secret executive session—"“but at the same 
time, I hope that we can get out to the 
American people the basic facts we develop.” 

This is of vital importance. There is 
great confusion in the public mind as to 
what is going on in Cuba and what the 
U.S. Government is doing about it. On 
the basis of available information, what is 
being done appears far short of the hard, 
firm policies Senator STENNIS suggests. 


War Veterans Salute J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall, a great American was honored by 
one of the most distinguished war vet- 
erans’ organization in the United States. 
I am speaking of the Gold Medal of 
Merit awarded to the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, last November, by the Jewish 
War Veterans. 

This honor, coupled with a lifetime 
honorary membership in the organiza- 
tion, is the highest recognition presented 
by the Jewish War Veterans. 

The inscription on the plaque accom- 
panying the Medal of Merit reads: 

In recognition of outstanding and meritor- 
ious services in the battle for civil rights and 
liberties. His integrity and devotion to 
justice will be remembered forever. 


I can think of no person more deserv- 
ing of this award. In his 39 years as 
Director of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover has 
quietly but effectively advanced the 
cause of civil rights and civil liberties. 
His devotion to the fair and impartial 
administration of justice for all citizens, 
while protecting our basic rights and 
privileges from those who would destroy 
them, has earned for him a prominent 
place in our history. 

J. Edgar Hoover has most significantly 
advanced the cause of liberty by impar- 
tially advancing the cause of justice. 
His record of transforming the FBI from 
a politically dominated and inept organi- 
zation in the early 1920's into the most 
trusted and effective crime-fighting 
agency in the world is indeed a landmark ` 
which benefits every American. 

I think the greatness of J. Edgar 
Hoover can also be measured by his hu- 
mility. For example, he accepted the 
award from the Jewish War Veterans, 
“on behalf of the men and women of the 
FBI.” I think Mr. Hoover's remarks are 
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both penetrating and worthwhile and at 

this time I wish to have them inserted in 

the RECORD: 

REMARKS or J. Encar Hooves, DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU or INVESTIGATION, UPON RE- 
CEIVING THE MEDAL or Murr FROM THE 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS, NOVEMBER 9, 1962 


This. is indeed a great honor. I accept 
your Medal of Merit on behalf of the men 
and women of the FBI who are deeply grate- 
ful for your approbation and your support in 
the never-ending fight against crime and 
subversion. 

The Jewish War Veterans bears a proud 
reputation. Thousands of your members 
haye been tested and, with an abiding faith 
in God, have courageously proved them- 
selves capable on the fleld of battle. 

There remains an urgent need for the loy- 
alty, the courage, and the undying determi- 
nation which have characterized the mem- 
bership of this outstanding organization 
during other great crises in our Nation's 
history. Todny, fully one-third of the 
earth's people languish under the hobnailed 
boot of fascist enslavement. The foremost 
target of their Red masters—in Europe, Asia, 
and Cuba—is to destroy America’s freedom. 

My associates and I shall always treasure 
the distinction of having been cited by the 
Jewish War Veterans for our work in safe- 
guarding civil liberties. Nowhere is the dif- 
ference between communism and freedom 
more pronounced than in the vital area of 
human rights and dignity. 

In contrast to the Communist state, our 
Government is bullt upon an abiding faith 
in God—the God from whom we have de- 
rived our entire heritage of freedom. These 
freedoms constitute America's greatest 
strength and vitality. To help preserve and 
strengthen them is indeed the FBI's most 
sacred obligation. 


Tribute to Representative Joseph Minish, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a veteran New Jersey labor 
reporter, Tom Gallagher, of the Newark 
Star-Ledger, has written a fine tribute 
to Representative JoserH Mixrsn, one 
of our new Congressmen from New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Gallagher points out that Jor 
Minis has the respect and friendship 
of those with whom he worked over the 
years for the objectives of organized 
labor in New Jersey. In a column on 
January 13, Mr. Gallagher also says that 
Joe Mints would easily be named 
“Labor Man of the Year” in New Jer- 
sey if such a selection were to be made. 

It is heartening that one who under- 
Stands labor so well is now on hand in 
Congress to help us deliberate on legis- 
lation of direct importance to labor. 
Jor Mrnisu is also the kind of man who 
will give careful, sympathetic attention 
to the social and economic necds of all 
Americans. It was a pleasure to see 
this article; I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Jos Mirren: UNION Man or YEAR 
(By Tom Gallagher) 

If a selection were to be made for Jer- 
sey's “Labor Man of the Year,” Congress- 
man Jon MrnisH would walk away with the 
honors. 

For one thing, he chalked up a “first” 
when he took his seat Wednesday on Capi- 
tol Hill. He was the first union official in 
the history of New Jersey to achieve that 
distinction. 

Of course, the handsome margin by which 
he defeated an aggressive array of political 
opponents last November was quite an 
achievement, but it was the swearing-in 
ceremony that put the seal of accomplish- 
ment on the feat. 

The new Congressman’s claim to the “Man 
of the Year” title in labor circles would 
have more substantial foundation than 
any election campaign. 

His fellow IUE members would be the first 
to point that out. They have on every Oc- 
casion since he first expressed interest in be- 
coming a Congressman more than a year ago. 
They immediately set about the job of sell- 
ing him to the Essex County Democratic 
Chairman, Dennis Carey, the Democratic 
Party generally, and just about everybody 
they could persuade to listen, 

His popularity with them was not acci- 
dental nor the result of an artificial public 
relations buildup. He began to earn it 
shortly after he became an IUE member in 
the early 1940's and his steady advancement 
since then was due to unselfish and unremit- 
ting service to its members. 

They showed what they thought of him 
when they turned the IUE Washington head- 
quarters, the Philip Murray building, inside 
out to celebrate his first day in Washing- 
ton. And just about everybody in Jersey 
labor or politics, from AFL-CIO President 
Vince Murphy to Governor Hughes showed 
up to do him honor. 

The IUE enthusiasm will be climaxed by 
a Minis victory dinner at the Essex House 
January 26. 

Mrn1sH’s accomplishments in labor cir- 
cles were by no means confined to the TUE, 
however. His service for 10 years as secre- 
tary of the old CIO Essex West Hudson 
Council earned for him recognition on a 
wider scale than that which the IUE had 
accorded him. 

And as executive secretary last year of 
the merged AFL-CIO county group, recog- 
nition was quickly forthcoming from the 
AFL leaders, who got to know him and ap- 
preciate him as a tireless worker. 

It was a disappointment to many when 
he declined to continue In that post upon 
becoming Congressman. They felt the pres- 
tige he acquired would rub off on the coun- 
cil itself as the only group in the Nation 
with a Congressman as secretary. 

He felt, however, that his promise to the 
voters of the 11th District that he would 
quit that job if elected was a pledge to be 
kept. He will be made an honorary execu- 
tive board member and secretary emeritus. 

Those who know him are certain he will 
do his best to serve the people of his dis- 
trict. 


Common Market Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the last 


session of Congress legislation was en- 
acted which we hoped would be benefi- 
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cial to the Common Market. Needless to 
say, we share in the disappointment of 
the entire world when one of our close 
allies recently refused the admission of 
Britain into the Common Market. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an excel- 
lent editorial which refiects the pulse of 
the Nation on this very important issue. 
The editorial which appeared in the Buf- 
falo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
January 31, 1963, follows: 

COMMON MARKET CRISIS? 

We leave to others the reading of General 
de Gaulle's motives and grand objectives in 
slamming the door of the European Commu- 
nity upon the British. 

In the end, insular Britain is left standing 
outside for reasons that have to do more with 
political and military concepts than the tar- 
iffs on Canadian pulp or New Zealand butter. 

It was, it would seem, the prospect of rec- 
onciling bread-and-butter issues that forced 
the General de Gaulle gamble with the unity 
of the six Common Market members. In 
exercising their veto, the French took the 
ultimate step to force their view that the 
acceptance of Britain now would upset the 
timetable—tf not distort the plans—for con- 
tinental unity along the political lines fa- 
vored by Paris, 

Whatever General de Gaulle's ultimate ob- 
jectives, it will be well now in appraising the 
damage to Western unity to bear in mind 
that influential elements in Brussels and 
elsewhere—though not sharing the Paris con- 
cepts—did wish that the whole subject of 
British membership might be deferred until 
the eventual political framework of Europe 
is better defined. 

Even among Market officials friendly to Lon- 
don, the suspense hanging over the Brussels 
negotiations has been a source of concern 
lest it throw out of gear the momentum in 
the delicate harmonizing of commercial and 
economic policies. 

But one ironic issue now posed by Britain's 
setback is the effect of the door slamming on 
the unity of the Community itself—most 
notably on elements in Italy, the Benelux 
countries, and in the Market authority for 
whom the Common Market was a step to- 
ward a broader Western partnership. 

Will those whose views are the antithesis 
of General de Gaulle’s now stand still for 
a wall building between the two halves of the 
Western World? Or will they insist upon a 
confrontation between the inward- and out- 
ward-looking elements of the Community to 
avert what some see as a calamity? 

Those now pressing for a reassessment be- 
fore it is too late can find eloquent expression 
of their views in the remarks of the EEC 
President, Dr. Walter Hallstein, less than a 
year ago: “Now America and the new Eu- 
rope—an enlarging Europe—must establish a 
new basis for their continuing economic re- 
lationships. If they do not, they run the 
risk of letting trade matters become a source 
of dissension rather than of unity. This 
would be folly on an Atlantic scale.” 


The Ozark National Rivers Project in 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as our society moves forward at an ac- 
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celerated rate in this age of science and 
technology, we cannot neglect our need 
as humans for the simple beauty of 
nature. 

In our rush for material accomplish- 
ment, we have far too often destroyed 
beyond repair the wondrous beauty of 
the land. In the State of Missouri, we 
have an area of land resplendent with 
the jewels of nature. This woodland 
contains free flowing streams and 
springs. Fortunately, it has escaped to 
a great extent the march of progress. 
However, what about tomorrow? If we 
are to insure the preservation of this 
land, we must act today. We must stake 
out a claim without delay. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Missouri, and I have introduced S. 16 to 
establish the Ozark National Rivers as a 
part of our national park system. A 
similar bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by the Con- 
gressman in whose district this area lies. 

Recently, editorials in support of this 
proposal appeared in the Kansas City 
Star and the Springfield News and 
Leader. I ask unanimous consent they 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Springfield (Mo.) News and Lead- 
er, Jan. 20, 1963] 
TRIMMED Back 

Missouri Senators STUART SYMINGTON and 
Epwarp V. Lons, and Congressman RICHARD 
H. Ictorp have launched a new effort to in- 
sure that the natural beauties of a 94,000- 
acre area along the Current and Jacks Fork 
Rivers will be preserved for all time, 

They have introduced identical bills in 
the Senate and House authorizing the Na- 
tional Park Service to create an Ozark Na- 
tional Rivers area in Carter, Shannon, Dent, 
and Texas Counties. 

‘The measures are a cut-down version of 
those offered at the last session of Congress— 
which drew a good deal of loud opposition 
from some residents of the region—and are 
designed, say the lawmakers, to meet the ob- 
jections raised then. 

The word “monument” has been dropped 
from the name of the project, Parts of Rip- 
ley, Oregon, and Howell Counties included in 
the original plan have been dropped. And 
specific authority for the National Park Serv- 
ice to negotiate scenic easements with owners 
of land in the project area is included in the 
new bills. 

These newspapers endorsed the original 
project, as being vital to the protection of 
the natural beauties of the area against the 
encroachments of commercialization. We 
consider that the original plan was sound, 
but if, in the judgment of its sponsors in 
Congress, it appears better to retreat a little, 
we will accept that judgment. 

We trust that the residens of the area will 
also accept it, and that the plan can be car- 
ried through to a successful conclusion. 
[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Jan. 21, 

1963] 


THE Ozark Rivers RATE Tor PRIORITY 


The Ozark Rivers bill is back in Congress 
again. This time, it has been altered to un- 
dercut virtually all of the major opposition. 
As far as it goes, it seems an excellent pro- 
posal. 

As now designated, the area would be 
called the Ozark National Rivers, an entirely 
proper name. The new label is in keeping 
with the designation of the three national 
seashore parks that were created by the 87th 
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Congress. Actually, the general layout of the 
Ozarks playground does not fit into the tra- 
ditional category of the national parks. The 
national monument label would be inappro- 
priate, for it suggests some single natural 
wonder or a shrine of . The Ozark 
National Rivers designation should satisfy 
just about everyone. 

The only difficulty with the pian intro- 
duced last week lies in its scope. Originally 
the park proposal included the Current, 
Jacks Fork, and Eleven Point Rivers. Now 
the Eleven Point has been dropped and the 
lower Current Valley in Ripley County has 
been omitted. 

Of course, it is better to get some action 
than to continue submitting a bill in each 
session of Congress, without results. How- 
ever, there remains time for the people of 
Hoswell, Oregon, and Ripley to reconsider 
their position. The Eleven Point Valley is 
lovely country and merits preservation for 
the people of the United States. 

The Ozarks bill now before the Congress 
strikes us as fine compromise legislation. We 
hope compromise will not be necessary, but 
certainly it would be far better to preserve 
the proposed 94,000 acres than to preserve 
nothing. The Ozark Rivers can become a 
playground of genuine national stature. The 
bill introduced by Senators SYMINGTON and 
Lone and Representative Ichono can start 
the debate. The Ozark National Rivers rates 
priority treatment by the 88th Congress. 


Ukraine Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has taken note of the fact that 
January 22, 1963, marked the 45th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. 

It is most appropriate that the ob- 
servance of this event should have been 
held in the House of Representatives 
where for several years now our member- 
ship has joined in commemorating this 
great event in history. 

We are all aware of the very signifi- 
cant history of this great country of the 
Ukraine the long bitter struggle of its 
loyal, faithful people, their persistent, 
determined fight against oppression, and 
their unflagging determination to enjoy 
the blessing of free, representative 
government, 

I am proud indeed to congratulate the 
entire Ukrainian people, and their loyal 
descendants and relatives in this coun- 


try, upon the birthday of their great Na- 


tion. Although the shadows of tyranny 
and oppression surround them, they have 
demonstrated in the past that they will 
never lose heart and that they will never 
give up their aspirations and struggles 
to be free men and women. 

Today they are the largest captive na- 
tion in Eastern Europe—45 million 
people who worship God and love free- 
dom. Our great Nation will never for- 
sake them and others like them who are 
suffering from cruel, Soviet bondage. 

If we and the rest of the free world 
continue our efforts for peace and free- 
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dom, tomorrow may bring to the Ukraine 
and all other subject nations the bless- 
ings of freedom and governments of their 
own choice. i 

It is for us in the House to intensify 
our efforts for this great cause and never 
to lose an opportunity to indicate our 
support, encouragement and effective 
measures of assistance for the Ukrainian 
people and all other people who are sup- 
pressed by the great Red octopus that is 
endeavoring to strangle the free world. 

This is an appropriate time to speak 
in behalf of the Special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations which has been 
urged so eloquently and appropriately by 
our dear, most talented and distinguished 
friend, Hon. DANIEL J. FLooD, the great 
American from Pennsylvania. A com- 
mittee of this kind could render a great 
service to those behind the Iron Curtain, 
and to the sacred cause of freedom, and 
I hope that the day is not far distant 
when such a much needed Committee of 
the House will be authorized, and will 
commence to function effectively in be- 
half of personal liberty, democracy and 
freedom. 

Who knows but that such a committee 
headed by that great statesman and 
patriot, Dan Floop, might be the final 
leverage required to swing the world 
pendulum of liberty over to the side of 
justice and humanity and usher in an 
era of liberation and individual freedom 
that would bring enduring peace, democ- 
racy and happiness for all mankind. 

God save the Ukraine. 


Ansley Wilcox House as a National 
Historic Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing the bill which would 
designate the Ansley Wilcox House at 
641 Delaware Avenue in Buffalo, N.Y., as 
a national historic site. This is the place 
where Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in 
as President of the United States, and 
it is one of only four sites outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the Presidential Oath 
has been administered. The others are 
the old Subtreasury Building in New 
York City where George Washington 
was inaugurated for his first term; Phil- 
adelphia’s Congress Hall—the scene of 
Washington's second and John Adams’ 
inauguration; and the homestead in 
Plymouth, Vt., where Calvin Coolidge 
was sworn in. 

There is no question but that the Wil- 
cox House is a national historic land- 
mark of the utmost significance. 

Last year legislation was enacted to 
add Sagamore Island on Long Island, 
N.Y., and the Theodore Roosevelt birth- 
place in New York, as national historic 
sites. This is a fitting tribute to our 
26th President, I feel that the preserva- 
tion of the Wilcox House in Buffalo, as a 
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historic shrine, would be an even richer 

tribute to this great American. The bill 

follows: 
H.R. — 

A bill to provide for the acquisition 
and preservation of the real property 
known as the Ansley Wilcox House in Buf- 
falo, New York, as a national historic site 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall acquire on 
behalf of the United States the real property 
described in section 2 of this Act, known as 
the Ansley Wilcox House, which real property 
is of national historic significance as the 
place in which Theodore Roosevelt took the 
oath of office as President of the United 
States on September 14, 1901, following the 
assassination of President William McKinley. 
The Secretary shall maintain and preserve 
such property as a national historic site for 
the inspiration and benefit of the people of 
the United States. 

Src. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is more particularly 
described as follows: 

All that tract or parcel of land, situate 
in the city of Buffalo, county of Erie, State 
of New York, and beginning at a point in the 
east line of Delaware Avenue distant 110 
feet southerly from the southerly line of land 
of Catharine Marie Richmond, recorded in 
Erie County clerk’s office in liber 247 of deeds 
at page 167; runing thence easterly a dis- 
tance of 110 feet; 

Running thence southerly a distance of 
60 feet to a point in the north line of land 
of Morris Michael, recorded in Erie County 
Clerk's office in liber 531 of deeds at page 335; 
running thence easterly and along the north 
line of land of the said Morris Michael 64 feet 
more or less, and continuing easterly on a 
line extended from the land of Morris 
Michael a further distance of 174 feet more 
or less to the westerly line of Franklin 
Street; thence northerly along the 
westerly line of Franklin Street 110 feet; 
running thence westerly 134 feet; running 
thence northerly and parallel with Franklin 
Street 59.51 feet more or less to a point dis- 
tant 40 feet more or less easterly from the 
southeast corner of Iands of Amelia Steven- 
son, recorded in Erie County Clerk's office in 
liber 669 at page 299; 


Running thence westerly 40 feet to the 
southeast corner of lands of the sald 
Amelia Stevenson and continuing westerly in 
a line along the south line of the land of 
Catharine Marie Richmond a further dis- 
tance of 174 feet more or less to the easterly 
line of Delaware Avenue; running thence 
southerly along the easterly line of Delaware 
Avenue 110 feet to the place of beginning. 

And being subject to an easement as con- 
tained in a lease agreement dated January 
6, 1959, between the landlord and the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo covering a driveway ramp 
and automobile parking privileges, together 
with the right of ingress and egress to Dela- 
ware Avenue and Franklin Street, as con- 
tained in said lease. 


The Men in Blue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to the editorial from the Chris- 
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tian Science Monitor of January 29, 
1963, entitled “The Men in Blue”: 
Tue MEN IN BLUE 


It is easy to forget the main point of 
the Congo settlement. It is larger than 
Tshombe and the cause of federalism, 
brighter than the ecpper and uranium of 
the Katanga and the taxes they pay, more 
significant than a unified Congo, bigger 
even than the tide toward responsible, in- 
dependent national units in all Africa. 

The history books will record all these im- 
portantly. But at their head will be the first 
major success in all history of a genuinely 
international police force. 

The nightmare of violence that marked 
the division of a subcontinent into India 
and Pakistan never took place in the Congo, 
though it was freely predicted on all sides at 
the outset. The violence that did come was 
minor. The reason was the presence of a 
blue flag with a white laurel wreath, at the 
head of uniformed ranks in blue. 

No one could say where and when these 
forces, responsible to a secretariat serving 
all governments but dominated by none, will 
be needed again. No doubt the United Na- 
tions, officials will plead for a breathing 
spell, They have every reason to be ex- 
hausted by the diplomatic tightrope walking 
which made them the most inhibited police 
unit in memory. 

The rest of the world is still so divided and 
wearied by 2 years of frustrated maneuver on 
all sides, in the Congo operations, that most 
onlookers would groan at another U.N. polic- 
ing operation. 

Yet the basis of the U.S. proposals for 
arms control in a nuclear world is inevitably 
some form of international police. Yet the 
UN. flag files on the Arab-Israel borders 
and on the truce line in Kashmir. Yet 
an international control commission—a not 
unsimilar technique—is more useful than is 
generally recognized in Laos. The next need 
for an uncommitted, objective force to keep 
order in some difficult trouble spot or coun- 
try in transition, may be taking shape un- 
noticed, right now. 

We reject what is generally called world 
government. We do not wish to see any 
form of international police overriding po- 
litical authority, and we consider that inde- 
pendent nations, cooperating under princi- 
ples and rules to adjust their differences, are 
the best means for constructing as well as 
preserving peace. But the U.N. force in 
the Congo acted under just this system and 
was never allowed to become & power on its 
own, 

When the next need comes, the worid will 
probably look back on the Congo with more 
perspective. It will almost certainly con- 
tinue to use the mechanism that painstak- 
ing and scrupulous international cooperation 
has now wrought. 


A View From Capitol Hill— An Article on 
the Role of Junior Colleges by Repre- 
sentative Edith Green, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord an excellent commentary on the 
implications of Federal legislation affect- 
ing junior colleges by our distinguished 
colleague and chairman of the Special 
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Subcommittee on Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the 
Honorable EDITH Green, of Oregon. 

The article entitled “A View From 
Capitol Hill,” appears in the January 
1963 issue of Junior College Journal, a 
publication of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

The article follows: 

A Vrew From Carrrol HNL 
(By Representative EDITH GREEN, of Oregon) 

It seems evident that junior colleges stand 
on the threshold of their greatest period of 
service to higher education in our country. 

We know that last fall 4.1 million students 
enrolled in degree-credit courses in colleges 
and universities across the Nation, and that 
by 1970 this number will rise to 7 million. 
It is obvious that junior colleges must pro- 
vide for an increasing share of the college 
population if these 3 million additional stu- 
dents are to obtain a higher education. 

At the same time, our modern society de- 
mands an increasing number of semipro- 
fessional technicians trained at a level below 
the baccalaureate degree. Here, too, it is 
obvious that junior colleges haye the oppor- 
tunity to supply the semiprofessional train- 
ing so greatly in demand. ; 


there is considerable discussion of the major 
function of the junior college. Should it 
concentrate on the 2-year terminal student, 
or on the transfer student working toward 
a baccalaureate degree? I believe that there 
is room for—and certainly need for—both 
types of junior colleges, or both types of 
courses in the same institution, if it 
possesses the resources, in funds and in 
faculty, to provide them. 


tions, I should like to inject a note of cau- 
tion. It seems to me that the junior col- 
leges can render the most valuable service 
to education by emphasizing quality in 
whichever courses they decide to provide. 

The Members of Congress, I am sure, will 
want to be certain that Federal funds will 
in no way help to perpetuate mediocrity in 
either a 2-year or a 4-year institution. 

The junior college would have little rea- 
son for existence if it could not offer edu- 
cation beyond the level of a good high 
school, since it then would be merely stretch- 
ing out a secondary education. While grow- 
ing in size, it cannot grow in stature with- 
out careful attention to the quality of its 
faculty and its curriculum. 

In recent years, we have witnessed a 
greater public interest in junior colleges, 
and indeed in all higher education. This 
has been reflected in the number of bills 
introduced, and also in the increased amount 
of Federal support for higher education, 
especially in the sciences and particularly 
at the graduate level. 

I think it inevitable that Federal assist- 
ance to higher education will increase in 
the future. I would hope that the new 
Congress can be convinced of the urgent 
need for financial assistance in construct- 
ing academic facilities and will enact legis- 
lation in 1963. It was encouraging to us 
in the last Congress that all major higher 
education organizations, including the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
united in support of the college academic 
facilities bill, As the mew year begins, the 
need for additional college classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and libraries has not diminished. 

I believe it is accurate to say that there 
is a particular interest among Members of 
Congress in junior colleges as the avenue for 
providing higher education at the least cost 
for our rapidly growing student population, 
If any higher education legislation is en- 
acted—and I am optimistic that it will de 
it most certainly will include junior colleges. 
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Junior colleges may look for further sup- 
port through the National Defense Education 
Act. The National Defense Education Act 
has demonstrated its worth in improving 
both secondary and higher education in some 
areas. But the National Defense Education 
Act has gaps which should be closed, and I 
would hope that the Congress would be re- 
ceptive to changes in this act in 1963. 

As mentioned earlier, the demands of the 
space age require an increasing level of edu- 
cation. This means not only more educa- 
tion for large numbers of our young people 
(and older, too), but a higher degree of edu- 
cation in our complex professions. 

The Federal Government has provided sup- 
port—often quite gemerous—for advanced 
graduate work, mainly in the scientific fields. 
It seems to me that the national Interest 
requires that more support be given to higher 
education at the undergraduate level in all 
fields—if we are to maintain our educational 
advance. The process may be gradual, but 
I think it is inevitable. 


Editorial Criticism of the Kennedy Tax 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, two 
widely read and highly regarded news- 
papers, the Washington Post and the 
Christian Science Monitor, have raised 
points of criticism with regard to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s tax proposals that I be- 
lieve should be seriously considered by 
Congress. These are sources of opinion 
and insight that we can ill afford to over- 
look when considering a measure so im- 
mense in its impact and so susceptible 
to political forces in its evolution. 

The editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor of January 31 states the central 
issue succinctly: “An orderly tax struc- 
ture which will stimulate the economy.” 
It goes on to point out that on the sur- 
face the tax cuts provided for various 
income groups appear reasonable 
enough—it is only when the measures 
to recoup some of the loss are taken into 
consideration that inequities quickly fol- 
low. Apparently the Kennedy reforms 
will simply replace old mistakes with 
new ones. Although the proposal calls 
for eventual cuts in corporate taxes, the 
delay in putting them into effect may 
be costly. The Monitor “leans strongly 
toward giving direct stimulus to business 

an early and vigorous push,” and I 
heartily agree. 

A specific defect in the administration 
proposal is nailed down in the February 
3 editorial in the Washington Post. This 
is the unwise and unjust proposal to lim- 
it itemized deductions to expenses in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of an individual’s ad- 
justed gross income. Presumably this 
plan is an attempt to eliminate the de- 
duction of interest charges on the 
grounds that this discriminates against 
renters of homes and apartments, This 
reasoning itself, of course, runs counter 
to the administration’s stated objective 
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of encouraging home ownership and con- 
struction. 

As the Post correctly points out, a de- 
duction limitation will not eliminate in- 
equities since the allowable deductions 
for persons within the same tax bracket 
will vary according to the amount of in- 
terest-bearing debt. The editorial adds 
that honest taxpayers will consider this 
an attempt to give with one hand and 
take back with the other. What even 
the Post and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor fail to see, however, is one rather 
obvious fact—if you wish to eliminate 
the inequity of an interest deduction, the 
simplest way is to eliminate the deduc- 
tion. And if this presumed inequity is 
the only reason for creating a greater one 
for a larger number of innocent taxpay- 
ers, I submit that the 5-percent deduc- 
tion floor does not even merit serious 
consideration on the part of this body. 

The editorials in the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Washington Post fol- 
low: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 3, 
1963] 


Tue Tax DEDUCTION FLOOR 


Although the debate on the administra- 
tion's tax program is just beginning, it is 
already apparent that a heavy volley of hos- 
tile criticism is going to be concentrated on 
the proposal to place a progressive limitation 
on personal income-tax deductions which 
are itemized. 

President Kennedy recommended that cor- 
porate and personal income taxes be reduced 
by a total of $13.6 billion, but $3.4 billion of 
the Treasury's losses be recouped through 
reform measures the principal one of which, 
involves itemized deductions. By limiting 
the total of itemized deductions to those in 
excess of 5 percent of an individual's ad- 
justed gross income, the Treasury would raise 
nearly $2.3 billion, or more than two-thirds 
of the $3.4 billion that is to be recouped. 
Since 40 percent of the taxpayers will claim 
some $40 billion in itemized deductions for 
1962, neither the political nor the economic 
impacts of this proposal can be ignored . 

The rationale for eliminating or limiting 
personal deductions involves considerations 
of equity and economic incentives. Since 
interest charges may be deducted, the pres- 
ent tax regulations have been criticized on 
the ground that they discriminate against 
persons who rent dwelling space and there- 
fore pay no interest on mortgages or against 
those who purchase automobiles and other 
consumer durables for cash. Moreover, per- 
sonal deductions narrow the tax base, mak- 
ing it necessary to impose higher tax rates 
which have a deleterious effect upon eco- 
nomic incentive. Under the President's 
program, personal income tax rates would 
range from 14 to 65 percent. But if the 
progressive limitations on itemized deduc- 
tions were not imposed, the tax rates re- 
quired to raise the $2.3 billion would range 
between 14.5 and 77 percent, and rates would 
run from 2 to 3 points higher over the 
$10,000 to $20.000 Income brackets. 

But the incentive and equity arguments 
are blunted when the compromise proposal 
to limit itemized deductions is weighed 
against political realities. Few honest tax- 
payers with legitimate expenses are going 
to be impressed by the subtle considerations 
that motivate the proponents of tax reform. 
They will instead charge that the deduction 
proposal is an ill-concealed attempt by the 

to take away with the left hand 
what it gives with the right. Furthermore, 
the proposal merely to limit deductions will 
not go very far in eliminating inequities. 
The allowable deductions for persons in the 
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same tax bracket will be largely determined 
by the size of their interest- debts. 
Unlike the proposals affecting oil depletion 
allowances or real-state tax shelters, the 
limitation on itemized deductions affects a 
broad segment of the taxpaying public. And 
in view of the stiff resistance that the ad- 
ministration will encounter to its proposals 
for a tax cut and a planned budgetary deficit, 
the introduction of this dubious measure of 
reform is hardly the better part of political 
wisdom. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 
31, 1963] 


Taxes: THE LARGER PLAN 


The shakedown cruise of the President's 
tax program has already begun. Within days 
of the message to Congress a dozen battles 
have broken out, both of ideology and con- 
flicting special interests. 

For our part we wish to keep a close eye 
on the central issue: an orderly tax structure 
which will stimulate the economy. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States says, after studying the detalls of 
the administration program, “the promised 
tax reduction and tax benefits to encourage 
investment, provide jobs, momentum, and 
growth do not emerge in the President's tax 
proposal, The emphasis is almost entirely on 
the importance of consumer spending.” 

Is this, then, a political tax program, de- 
signed to put money in the pockets of the 
lowest income group where the large mass 
of voters reside? 

POLITICAL ANGLES ARE BUILT IN 


The first quick answer is to say that every- 
thing is political in the field of government. 
No party, in any major piece of legislation, 
will fail to consider its own brand of prac- 
tical politics, But having said this there is 
a good deal more to the President's initial 
proposals and there will be a good deal more 
to the interaction of political forces and the 
national interest during the adjustments in 
Congress. 

The controversy of the moment concerns 
not only politics but an honest difference 
of approach. American business is chiefly 
concerned with incentive, as indeed we are. 
The President has agreed to reduce the cor- 
poration income tax, not by a minimal 
amount but by a sizable 5 percent which 
has been well received by business. It is 
also true that while the President offers ap- 
proximately a 28-percent cut in tax rates 
to the large low-income group under $5,000, 
the group from $5,000 to $10,000 gets 23 
percent, the group from $10,000 to $20,000 
gets 25 percent, and the group from $20,000 
to $50,000 gets 23 percent. Over $50,000 
estimates range between 15 percent and 19 
percent. 

There is no gross inequality in these tax 
rates, but then come the substantive meas- 
ures like the cut in itemized deductions 
which would bear down with great dispro- 
portionate weight on the middle income 
groups. If this and other such measures 
pass there would be a serious inequity. 

TWO THEORIES OF INCENTIVE 

At this point the honest difference of 
opinion sets in. Businessmen think of in- 
centive as putting more investment money 
into middle income pockets and more profit 
into the books of businessment who will 
use it to modernize and develop new products 
and markets. They welcome more pur- 
chasing power in the hands of low-income 
workers partly because it is politically in- 
evitable that tax benefits be distributed and 
partly because much of this money will be 
spent. But they don't agree that the bulk 
of primary incentive can come to business 
via stimulated consumer spending. 

A group of economists, from which many 
of the White House advisers are drawn, 
argues differently. There will be an inter- 
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mediate period, they argue, before the direct 
incentive to investors and to business enter- 
prises can take effect. Especially in this 
interim period they think that more vital- 
ity can be poured into the economy by con- 
sumer spending at a time when there is over- 
capacity in many industries. 
ARE TWO SCHOOLS COMPATIBLE? 

It is not easy to resolve this difference be- 
tween two schools—those who would 
emphasize direct stimulus to business 
through the middle and upper income 
groups, and those who would enlarge low 
income purchasing power. A political settle- 

ment through compromise is expected. We 
hope it is not true, as some have suggested, 
that half measures in each direction will 
frustrate both. We hope it is not true that 
only a massive trial of the purchasing pow- 
er theory or equally concentrated emphasis 
on the investment theory can succeed and 
that anything less is bound to fall. 

We lean strongly toward giving direct 
stimulus to business an early and vigorous 
push. We hope the ultimate bill which 
emerges from Congress will provide both in- 
centive and purchasing power without weak- 

ening the impact of either. 


Federal Stockpiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Strategi- 
cally Overstocked,” which appeared in 
today's issue of the Washington Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATEGICALLY OVERSTOCKED 

Senator SYMINGTON says he has finished 
his investigation of Government stockpil- 
ing—and will write a report and recommend 
new law. 

So now the Government's program to ac- 
cumulate strategic war materials for a day 
of need has run the full course of most 
Government programs of this type. 

It started out as a good idea. In World 
War II, we ran into grave shortages of the 
stuf it takes to wage war. As a preventive 
postwar—it was decided the Government 
should buy up these materials, store them, 
and have them if and when the need arose. 

But the stockpile became a device for keep- 
ing mines in business, propping up market 
prices and, possibly, doing favors for some 
people. 

President Kennedy has complained of un- 
conscionable profits, and Senator SYMINGTON 
has described the whole $9-billion program 
as “this unbelievably unbusiness-like situa- 
tion.” He tends to blame it all on misplays 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

But we also note that the Comptroller 
General has just accused the Kennedy ad- 
ministration of letting helium contracts 
which permit unjustified profits. And we 
recall that the Senate itself insisted on buy- 
ing more tungsten—over Eisenhower objec- 
tions—so now that stockpile is four times 
as big as the original objective. 

This is the usual pattern of big Govern- 
ment programs—there is so much money 
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involved, so many hungry beneficiaries and 
habitually so much looseness in administra- 
tion that they wind up in a Congressional 
investigation, an enormous amount of de- 
ploring and buckpassing, and demands for 
reforms. 

Just now, for example, the Comptroller 
General has reported the Agriculture De- 
partment wasted $4.6 million on storage and 
insurance for the cotton it buys under the 
subsidy program. 

Senator SYMINGTON has some sound sug- 
gestions for gradually getting out of the 
“unbelievably unbusiness-like situation” in 
strategic materials. But this won't retrieve 
all of the taxpayers’ money unnecessarily 
spent—and it won't prevent a similar situa- 
tion from developing out of the next big 
If Congress were a little less avid about 
approving such programs, @ little less gener- 
ous in writing blank checks for the 
bureaucracy, and a little less tolerant of 
some of its own Members looking out for 
political interests—well, there is the first an- 
swer to this type of scandal. 


Tax Legislation Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the January 22, 1963, issue of the Los 
Angeles Times which sets forth very per- 
tinent and timely comments on the ad- 
ministration tax legislation proposals: 

PLUCKING THE TAX CUT STRING 

President Kennedy hammers like Cato on 

the same point. In his third message to 
within 2 weeks, tax reduction and 
its usage are the major theme, 

His case for lower income taxes, personal 
and corporate, is reiterated in his economic 
report on Monday with the same arguments 
as before. From one message to another 
he adds a few details. For example, he now 
names July 1 as the effective date for the 
first phase of his grand plan of tax reduc- 
tion, which eventually, Congress being will- 
ing, would reduce the highest rate from 91 
to 65 percent and the lowest from 20 to 14 


percent, 

Under the unfolding program, corporation 
tax cuts would have to wait (except for a 
30- to 22-percent reduction in the first 
$25,000 of profits). Eventually the higher 
corporate tax rates would be reduced from 
52 to 47 percent. 

The leader of his party in the Senate, 
Mixx MANSFIELD, of Montana, does not think 
the Congress will approve a tax cut this year, 
largely because the legislators will insist on 
reforms in the tax system going hand and 
hand with rate reductions. But he may be 
underestimating the force of Presidential 
propaganda, which has been building up for 
months. 

Mr. Kennedy in the budget message rather 
skillfully came to the basic issue of reform 
by asserting that the Federal tax cuts he 
proposes will enable the States and localities 
to collect more revenues at their present 
rates. The stimulus to business, he says, 
will enlarge all the tax bases—and he may 
be right. Indeed, all those who support his 
tax-cutting proposals believe this. 

But tax reform has broader implications 
than that. Even though the States and 
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localities’ present tax rates would fetch more 


to keep the lower governments going. 
President's own statistics make it pretty 
eléar that the State and local tax bases are 


It seems to follow that true tax reform 
demands that the Federal and State govern- 
ments divide the taxing authority. Federal 
taxes are not only high, but the National 
Government has intruded into areas that 
Ought to be reserved to the States. The fleld 
of excise taxes is an example of where a 
division could be made. Proper separation 
of the areas of taxation would mean that 
the States and localities could cope with a 
number of the problems for which the Presi- 
dent is forever advocating Federal assistance. 

Mr. Kennedy hammers away on the minor 
themes, too. He returns again with his pro- 
posal of last year that Congress should con- 
tinue to work on a plan to give the President 
authority for-a quick tax cut in case of a 
recession (which at the moment he does not 
foresee). But this is one on which the Con- 
gress will blow with breath, and 
with reason, for Mr. Kennedy asks the legis- 
lators to delegate a part of their most pre- 
cious prerogative. One can wonder, in fact, 
whether our remarkably flexible Constitution 
could stretch enough for this, 


A Newspaper in Idaho Establishes a 
Commendable Sports Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


or DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a recent sports event in my home State 
of Idaho that merits wide attention. It 
concerns an innovation by a newspaper 
in awarding annual trophies to outstand- 
ing athletic teams. It was an occasion 
attended by 700 people at which the 
speakers were nationally known baseball 
players and coaches. Team of the Year 
for 1962 trophies were awarded to the 
Lakeland Hawks football team and to 
the Post Falls basketball team. 

Speakers were Vernon Law, Pittsburgh 
Pirates; Jerry Kramer, Green Bay Pack- 
ers; Dee Andros, Vandal coach; Charlie 
Dressen and Maury Wills, Los Angeles 
Dodgers. ` 

It strikes me that Duane Hagadone, 
publisher of the Coeur d'Alene Press, at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, who sponsored the 
event, deserves high commendation for 


faith with God.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an excerpt from 
the Coeur d'Alene Press concerning the 
event: 

From the Coeur d'Alene Press, Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, Jan. 23, 1963] 

The Lakeland Hawks football team of 1962 
and the Post Falls basketball team of 1962 
the grand winners of the first annual 
of the Year award at the Coeur d'Alene 
Press Sports Banquet last night. They will 
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share the beautiful press trophy for the next 
12 months. 

5. M. Wollan of the Post Falls Kiwanis club 
received the plaque and will share the trophy 
for the Post Falls team; Herb Nagel of the 
Lakeland Boosters received the plaque and 
will share the trophy for the next year. 

Wollan and Nagel were presented the du- 
plicate plaques by Duane Hagadone, pub- 
lisher of the Coeur d’Alene Press. 

The presentation of the special award was 
the final act of a program hted by 
professional talent that would do a major 
city in the United States proud. 

Seven hundred sport fans, wives, and chil- 
dren packed the NIJC Auditorium and were 
thrilled to the many fine speeches by the 
talented personalities. 

From the opening prayer by the Reverend 
D. M. Dorpat, the event of the sporting year 
took on an air of greatness that made Coeur 
d'Alene the sporting capital of the world for 
one night. 

Dee Andros, football coach at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho enlightened the fans with his 
talk on the future of football teams at Van- 
daltown. Dee reported that he lettered 11 
spohomores, that 5 were first string boys 
and that things certainly look rosy for the 
future at Moscow. 

Jerry Kramer, the great Sandpoint foot- 
baller who has thrilled millions of grid fans, 
made a big hit with his remarks about his 
experiences with the Green Bay Packers. 

Kramer told the fans that despite the in- 
vestigations of gambling in the pro football 
ranks, the game is clean and upright. He 
backed his former teammate at Idaho, Wayne 
Walker, now a rugged linebacker for the 
Detroit team, in his honest and righteous 
Playing and in his conduct off the feld. 

Vernon Law, probably the most outstand- 
ing pitcher in the major leagues in the past 
10 years, impressed all present with his re- 
marks of loving Idaho. He said he regards 
this state as a grand place to be from, but 
more especially to come back to and to reside. 

Base-stealing Maury Wills received a 
standing ovation from the fans before—and 
again after—his speech. 

Wills, coming to Coeur d’Alene for this 
banquet after receiving the Hickok Award in 
Rochester, N.Y., Monday night, kept the 
audience enthralled. He said his great de- 
sire to be a major league player and his 
wonderful faith in God were the major fac- 
tors in attaining what success he has had. 
It is considerable, as shown by major award 
after major award he has won this year. 

Charlie Dressen, the featured speaker, had 
the fans in constant bursts of laughter with 
his many humorous stories of his 43 years 
in baseball, 

Dressen hit the fact that youth of today 
must buckle down and think more of physi- 
cal fitness. He brought out how auto- 
mobiles are one of the physical downfalls 
of youth today. Having the desire to be a 
major leaguer and the ability to keep your- 
self in top physical shape are most im- 
portant, Dressen said, 

Dressen was introduced by Spencer Harris, 
general manager of the Spokane Indians. 
Harris remarked on the great attendance at 
the Indians’ baseball games by the north 
Idaho fans. 

Coeur d'Alene Press general news editor 
Harry Arnold, introduced representatives of 
the seven teams that were nominated for 
the top honor award. Each booster repre- 
sentative was presented with a special 
framed certificate of the team's nomination. 

Cotton Barlow, Bob Johnson, and Jack 
Crollard were selected for special awards. 
Kramer and Law were made honorary mem- 
bers of the Hydromaniacs by “Maniac” Presi- 
dent Tuffy Elford. 

Wills was presented with a fishing license 
by the Sandpoint Bulldogs Bench. Wills 
also received his official officers cap and cer- 
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tificate, making him an honorary member of 
the nonexistant Coeur d'Alene Navy, with 
the title of “Captain of the Brig.” Wills’ 
award was presented by Quarterback Club 
President Otto Litzenberger. 

Coaches of each north Idaho athletic team 

were introduced, taking bows for the fine 
job they are doing to further competitive 
spirit and physical fitness in the Panhandle 
area. 
Besides the Panhandle area of Idaho, the 
Spokane Greater Sports Association, Spokane 
Athletic Round Table, Spokane Indians, In- 
land Empire Sportwriters, and Broadcasters 
and Kettle Falls, Wash., were represented. 

Harry Lantry, Hayden Lake, longtime 
sports announcer and booster, of athletics in 
north Idaho was presented with a special 
framed certificate for his many years of 
service to Idaho and his community. 

Bruce Simon, president of the NIJC stu- 
dent body greeted the wonderful turnout of 
fans with an impressive welcome. 

Bob Maker, Coeur d'Alene Press sports- 
editor, was master of ceremonies. 


John C. Carters of Macon County Named 
Outstanding Alabama Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
several months ago the Birmingham 
News and the Cooperative Extension 
Service of Auburn University began an 
extensive search for Alabama’s out- 
standing family. Every county in the 
State nominated its outstanding family, 
and last fall four families were chosen as 
district winners. They came to Birming- 
ham and I was privileged to have the op- 
portunity to meet the families. 

Last week the judges of the commit- 
tee selected the John C. Carters, of Ma- 
con County, as the outstanding Alabama 
family. These fine people have fully 
demonstrated the meaning of the word 
“family.” Their home is built on love 
and their relations with their neighbors 
characterized by the “Golden Rule.” 

I believe that all of the Members will 
be interested in the enclosed article 
which appeared in the February 3, 1963, 
edition of the Birmingham News. 

The article follows: 

SPECIAL Honors BESTOWED ON OUTSTANDING 
STATE FAMILY 
(By Tommy Hill) 

TUSKEGEE. —A Macon County family that 
uses the Golden Rule asa yardstick for every- 
day living and family relationships has re- 
ceived special honors here. 

Selected as Alabama’s exemplary family 
from hundreds of families from all over the 
State, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Carter, Jr., and 
their five children were lauded here by 
friends, neighbors, city and county officials, 
and representatives of the sponsors. 

The search for Alabama’s typical family 
was launched several months ago by the 
Birmingham News and the Auburn Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

FOUR SELECTED 


Each county participating considered the 
many families in its area and nominated one 
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to represent the county. Each of these was 
judged carefully and from these, four dis- 
trict winners were named and brought to 
Birmingham for special honors. 

Then the judges pondered again and again, 
and selected the Carters to represent all the 
rest. 

Vincent Townsend, vice president of the 
Birmingham News, was master of ceremonies 
at the presentation banquet held Saturday 
night at Lakeview Restaurant. 

“We are here,” said Townsend, “to pay 
tribute to that Alabama family which has 
most fully demonstrated the meaning of the 
word family.“ 

Townsend in citing reasons the Carters 
were selected for the statewide honor, read 
a letter written by Mrs. Carter in which she 
said she felt their home was built on love 
"not only for each other, but also for God.” 

She said that each child In the family 
plays a part in family life and responsibill- 
ties, for “it takes all of us to make a family.” 
Townsend quoted from the letter. 

He introduced Dr. and Mrs. John C. Carter, 
of Montgomery, parents of Carter. 

The invocation was delivered by the Rev. 
Richard Bond, pastor of Bradford’s Chapel 
Methodist Church of Shorter. 

The Alabama family program was dis- 
cussed by Alyce Walker, associate editor for 
women, the Birmingham News, and Dr, Fred 
Robertson, director of the Auburn Extension 
Service. 

Macon County Agent Jack Bolling de- 
scribed his relations with the Carter family. 

A handsome, silver bowl was presented 
the Carters by John Bloomer, News manag- 
ing editor, who praised the Carter family for 
its accomplishments. 

Bloomer pointed out that the Carter 
family had loomed outstanding from the 
moment they were selected to represent Ma- 
con County in the statewide search. 

“It came as no surprise to find they had 
been named Alabama’s most exemplary 
family,” he sald. 

“They have used the Golden Rule as a 
yardstick for daily living, for their relations 
with each other and their relationships with 
their friends and neighbors.” 

Sharing the limelight with their parents 
were the Carters’ five children, Marjory, 
John Carter III. Mary Elizabeth, Eugene and 
Emmie, as well as the two men the 
Carters had taken into their home and into 
their family, Billy Fondren and Ted John- 
son. 

The Carters live on a 3,000-acre plantation 
at Milstead, near Shorter, where they raise 
cotton and some beef cattle. 

As another reward for winning the search 
for Alabama’s exemplary family, the Carters 
will receive a trip to Washington. 


The Late Honorable Dennis Chavez 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ served in the 
Congress more than 30 years, and the 
great loss which his beloved State of New 
Mexico has sustained is shared by us all. 
Senator CHavez was a man of humble 
origin, and during his many years of 
public service he was a champion of the 
underprivileged and his a strong voice 
on behalf of human rights and the dig- 
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nity of man. He worked unceasingly to 
improve the living conditions of the peo- 
ple of New Mexico and his was a life 
devoted to the welfare of others. He 
contributed much toward the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
western regions of our country. In later 
years, stricken with a grave and serious 
illness, Senator Cuavez displayed great 
personal courage and despite ebbing 
strength be continued to work for the 
causes in which he believed so deeply. 
His life was an inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans but particularly to those of Span- 
ish and Mexican descent. A noble 
man—a strong defender and protector of 
our country has left us. He leaves be- 
hind a record of achievement equaled by 
few men. I have lost a good and re- 
spected friend, and to Mrs. Chavez, his 
daughters, and his son, I extend my deep 
and heartfelt sympathy on their very 
great loss which is shared by the Nation. 


Soviet Seapower on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include an ed- 
itorial appearing in the December 31, 
1962, issue of the Daily Commercial 
News which deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in seapower and national defense. 
The two are inseparable, as the Soviets 
seem to know better than do some of our 
own officials. 


Soviet SEAPOWER ON THE MARCH 


We have been told that this country does 
not need a major U.S.-flag merchant marine, 
and that it can depend upon the vessels of 
friendly powers, which, because of lower 
wages and other costs, can operate ships 
more cheaply. We have also been told that 
in certain and varied areas we are falling 
behind the Soviet Union. There is an inter- 
relationship between these two statements, 
and an editorial in the Marine Digest of 
Seattle points it up. 

According to the Digest, the Soviets are 
conducting a frantic drive in an effort to 
build one of the world’s largest merchant 
marines. Russia is not only building sps 
within her own country but is placing con- 
tracts with foreign yards. The vessels in- 
volved include dry cargo ships, tankers, and 
other types, and she is expanding her ports 
in order to take care of her world trade. 
Marine Digest ends its comment with these 
words, “Soviet seapower is on the march.” 
The deficiencies which still are apparent are 
rapidly being healed through the Soviet's 
ship building and ship buying programs. 
New vessels are being added at a rate of 
between one and a half to 2 million dead- 
weight tons a year, 


to match them step by step or fall behind. 

The Russians understand that in the 
world of the present a nation must depend 
upon its own resources. Here is a place 
where we can learn a lesson from the realis- 
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tic, hard-eyed Communists. In the event 
of a major emergency the use of the ships 
of our allies could be lost to us overnight. 
The national security, in peace and in war, 
demands that we bulld and maintain a U.S.- 
flag merchant marine second to none. 


Better Education Begins at the Local Level 
Not Through More Federal Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 31, reminds us that 
we can improve our educational facil- 
ities through local effort and the intiative 
of the people who are most concerned, 
rather than by further Federal spend- 
ing and Federal dictation and Federal 
controls. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
In THE NAME OF QUALITY 

In our village, and from all we hear in 
thousands of other communities, the quality 
of education has improved dramatically in 
recent years. Courses are tougher and more 
is demanded of the student. 

This is in large measure a grassroots re- 
volt against too many years of soft 
and soft teaching. It has not been inspired 
by official Washington or brought about by 
Federal funds. Perhaps, as President Ken- 
nedy says, it is by no means enough; that 
much more must be done to increase the 
quality and availability of education at all 
levels. But the education message delivered 
to Congress this week raises the strongest 
doubts that it Is showing the way to do it. 

The recommendations, for one thing, rest 
on certain misconceptions and superficial- 
ities. The assumption throughout seems to 
be that a sprawl of new or expanded Fed- 
eral programs can all but solve problems of 
ignorance, unskilled workers, and school 
dropouts; problems that lead to delinquency, 
unemployment, chronic dependence, and 
waste of human resources. 

It would be fine if it were so simple, 
but we all know that the roots of these 
social ills go deeper than any lack of class- 
rooms and teachers. The disturbing thing 
is that the message proposes far-reaching 
Federal remedies without any evidence of a 
serious analysis of the causes of the prob- 
lems. 

In the same way, the message glibly re- 
peats the cliche that the crisis in higher 
education facilities is now at hand. It omi- 
nously declares that $23 billion worth of 
new facilities will be needed by 1970 to 
accommodate the college enrollment. 

Such statements reflect superficiality with 
a vengeance. Many colleges have more space 
than students, and a good education is not 
a monopoly of the schools with the most 
glamorous reputations. Moreover, multiple 
applications by the same students are in- 
flating the whole enroliment crisis. And the 
message overlooks a basic question in this 
regard, whether the Nation is trying to put 
too many y through college, in 
many cases beyond either ability or desire. 

The tendency to ignore fundamental ques- 
tions also shows up in the emphasis on re- 
search, The Federal Government already 
dominates the Nation’s research effort, and 
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the signs of abuse, waste, and distortion are 
mounting. For it is by no means true that 
anything and everything in the name of re- 
search is worth doing. Yet the message, 
proposing much more aid in this area, seems 
to make that unthinking assumption. 

In short, we will not improve quality by 
ill-conceived programs which in fact put the 
stress on quantity of classrooms and other 
facilities. What we will get, through this 
sort of legislation, is a new proliferation of 
Federal activity costing an estimated $5 bil- 
lion over 5 years. 

The President says his ambitious educa- 
tional enterprise offers Federal assistance 
without Federal control. It isn't necessary 
to debate the abstract of Federal 
versus local control; it is enough to note that 
aid of such scope must entail control, Just 
as it already does in research. 

In fact, it would be irresponsible for the 
Government to spend so much without try- 
ing to determine how it is being spent. The 
only question then becomes to what ends the 
control would be exercised. 

One of the practical virtues of our tradi- 
tional system of community control of pub- 
lic schools, plus numerous private schools, is 
that local mistakes do not become national 
mistakes. They are also more easily cor- 
rected, as we have been witnessing in the 
hometown revolt against softness. 

The Nation should not be eager to infringe 
a system which has done spectacularly well 
in the past and today is bringing radical im- 
provements in quality. Certainly it should 
be skeptical of Federal programs that pro- 
claim quality but map paths to a new con- 
formity. 


Resolution of Detroit Parks and 
Recreation Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a resolution passed by the De- 
troit Parks and Recreation Commission 
at its meeting on January 9, 1963. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the National Park Service has 

d the natural beauty and recrea- 
tional potential of the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
and the Pictured Rocks areas as worthy of 
national preservation; and 

Whereas the tremendous growth in popu- 
lation during the past half century, the in- 
crease in leisure time, the expansion of the 
highway system, and the increased use of 
automobiles have created a great demand for 
more outdoor recreation facilities; and 

Whereas Michigan, with its distinctive 
scenic and recreation attractions, ranks as 
the third most popular tourist State in the 
Nation; and 

Whereas the Sleeping Bear Dunes and the 
Pictured Rocks areas are rich in features 
that are ideal for outdoor recreation, with 
their sand dunes, Great Lakes beaches, in- 
land lakes, forests, and streams; and 

Whereas the proposed seashores are two of 
the few remaining areas of 8 im- 
portance along the Great Lakes, and a con- 
siderable portion of both areas is already in 
public ownership: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Parks and Recreation 
Commission of the City of Detroit gives its 
support to the National Government to ac- 


quire and develop the proposed Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Seashore and the pro- 


posed Pictured Rocks National Seashore as 
national park and recreation areas. 


Urban Transit in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an article appeared in the 
Washington Star on Sunday, February 
3, of considerable interest on the subject 
of America’s urban transportation needs. 

The article, entitled “How European 
Cities Are Tackling Traffic Jams,” was 
written by Mr. James N. Sites, while 
serving on an Eisenhower exchange 
fellowship. 

‘While the degree of car ownership and 
the patterns of urbanization in the 
United States pose us with different 
kinds of problems, I think it is never- 
theless true; as Mr. Sites points out, that 
there is much this country can learn 
from the ways in which European cities 
are tackling their transportation prob- 
lems. 

In Europe the public officials and the 
people appear to regard transit service 
as the friend of the motorist, not the 
enemy. They seem to have recognized 
that we need both highways and transit 
if we are to cope with the burgeoning 
population rates in our metropolitan 


areas. 

This is indeed a refreshing contrast 
to some of the “religious wars” that are 
going on in the United States today in 
the field of urban transportation. 

One of the most important findings, I 
think, is the degree to which the govern- 
ments of Europe have recognized the 
folly of trying to pile all the capital costs 
as well as the operating costs on the 
fare box—which merely tends to drive 
more and more riders away. 

As Mr. Sites points out, transit fare 
structures are generally set to cover 
operating and equipments costs “but 
never any taxpayments and seldom the 
capital investment.” Government units, 
he says, “generally put up the money for 
original construction and charge it off 
to general public services.“ 

I should add here that this is precise- 
ly the concept embodied in the admin- 
istration’s urban mass transportation 
bill, S. 6, which I have sponsored together 
with 23 of my Senate colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask that this highly 
informative article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How EUROPEAN CITIES ARE TACKLING TRAFFIC 
Jams 
(By James N. Sites) 

(Nore.—Mr, Sites is assistant to the vice 
president of the Association of American 
Rallroads. His study of rapid transport situ- 
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ations in cities abroad leading to conclusions 
in favor of more construction of rail transit 
facilities was made on an Elsenhower Ex- 
change Fellowship and appears in the Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine for February. It will 
appear also as a chapter in his book “Quest 
for Crisis: A World Ranging Search for Clues 
to the Transport Future.” The heart of his 
argument is in this excerpt.) 

One rainy afternoon last fall, I hailed a 
taxi in Paris near the Arc de Triomphe and 
gave directions to a hotel on the Rue de 
Richelieu. My destination was only 1% 
miles away, yet it took nearly an hour as the 
driver and I sweated out traffic Jams equal to 
any met on crosstown streets in Manhattan. 
The next day, feeling much older and a little 
wiser, I went underground, took a Metro 
subway train and covered the same distance, 
portal to portal, in about 10 minutes. 

Similar situations were encountered in one 
city after another around the world during 
a yearlong study of oversea transportation 
problems. The study was made to learn 
what other nations are doing about their 
problems and to discover what both prob- 
lems and solutions may mean to America, 
The result was some eye-opening lessons. 

No one need prove that we have an urban 
traffic problem. Everyone who lives in a big 
city knows it only too well. 

The fact is that a 20th century nightmare 
has been created by the addition of new 
millions to city populations. Census Bureau 
figures*project an America of 230 million 
people by 1980, and the majority of these 
50 million newcomers will cluster around 
existing urban areas, The result is a 
frustrating stagnation of street traffic that, 
despite billions spent for feverish roadbulld- 
ing, seems to be getting steadily worse. Our 
abundance of cars and highways Is proving 
to be simply too much of a good thing. 
Providing circulation for our teeming super- 
cities has already become such a chore that 
it is now almost easier to cross the continent 
than to cross town. 


STUDY IN MAJOR CITIES 


It was a desire to discover how Europe 
solves its traffic problems that sent me on an 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship through 
major cities dotting the world map from 
Ireland to India and into Russia. I rode sub- 
ways, buses and streetcars, pushed rented 
foreign cars through fierce traffic jams, and 
talked with city planners, transport officials 
and private citizens. 

There are many worthwhile things Ameri- 
cans can learn from others in coping with 
the urban transport problem. West Europe 
long ago found out the value of running 
whole trains of cars on tracks and thus mov- 
ing enormous numbers of people safely and 
rapidly, regardless of the tricks of nature 
and motorists. In Paris and Moscow, most 
passenger movements, including even short- 
distance trips, are handled by underground 
lines. In London, which has the longest sub- 
way network of all, surface buses still handle 
more passengers; yet railroads move people 
over much longer distances and are taking 
over more of the load as the surge of private 
auto driving brings increased street conges- 
tion. 

This underscores the guiding principle 
Europeans are following in meeting city 
transportation needs—balanced development 
of both highways and railways. Europeans 
generally start with their long-established 
intercity rail lines reaching to major down- 
town stations, which are developed to the 
fullest capacity for long-haul commuting to 
and from the suburbs. (It might be added 
that Europeans somehow don’t seem to un- 
derstand the US. system perfected in Los 
Angeles where rail transit was first driven 
out of existence by spreading slabs of con- 
crete, only to be relaid later at exorbitantly 
increased costs when the need for rail sery- 
ice became unquestionably evident.) 
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Next, Europeans build a metropolitan 
railroad to handle major passenger move- 
ments within the city Itself; this is labeled 
a Metro (Paris), Underground (London), 
Tunnelbana (Stockholm), or plain old sub- 
way (New York), Finally, roads for auto 
and bus services are developed to comple- 
ment and extend these basic rail networks. 
In other words, automobiles, trains, and 
buses are paired up into a team pulling to- 
gether in harness. In fact, Europeans 
consider the train a car’s best friend—and 
the other motorcar a motorcar’s worst enemy. 
Accordingly, construction of urban subways 
is considered the best way to relieve traffic 
congestion on city streets, and new or ex- 
tended rail services are being built or planned 
in virtually every major foreign city from 
Oslo to Athens, 

BREAKING BOTTLENECKS 


Europe's cities are dolng vast amounts of 
street work to break up road bottlenecks 
and expedite the flow of surface vehicles. 
Like America, they are putting in parking 
facilities, shifting to one-way street pat- 
terns, and installing modern traffic control 
signals, But unlike the United States, for- 
eign cities are not being gouged open to 
make way for giant expressways and mam- 
moth downtown parking lots. The realiza- 
tion has dawned abroad, as one expert put 
it, that autos and cities simply don't go 
well together, and that a city's center area 
has to have fast, high-capacity, mass-transit 
service in order to survive and prosper. 

“America is our grim warning,” states 
A. B. B. Valentine, chairman of London 
Transport, which operates both underground 
trains and surface buses as far out as 25 
miles from Charing Cross. In spite of the 
spending of vast sums on their highways, the 
attempt in American cities to rely mainly 
on private transport has manifestly failed. 
The only alternative to strangulation of our 
traffic by the excessive use of private cars 
is to expand the underground systems and 
suburban railways.” 

European cities have to contend with one 
unusual limiting factor that may paradoxi- 
cally proved their salvation: their old city 
centers with churches, forts, palaces, guild- 
halls and marketplaces have an overriding 
historical and cultural significance. They 
are going to be preserved and will not be 
leveled for expressways. The resulting 
transport pattern is for highways to be built 
in concentric circles at varying distances 
from the city center. These cut across mass 
transit lines radiating out from the down- 
town area, which in turn, channel the flow 
of people that cars and buses gather to- 
gether at the city’s outskirts. 


SYSTEM IN COPENHAGEN 


Copenhagen officials neatly point up this 
approach. Rail lines radiate out from this 
gay port city like fingers of a hand. Faced 
with a constantly rising auto ownership, the 
city is planning two rings of circumferential 
highways, with parking facilities at the 
points where the roads cross the radial rall 
lines. It is planned not to charge the mo- 
torlst who parks at outer ring lots and 
then shifts to a train. However, there will 
be a moderate charge at the inner ring lots; 
and if the motorist drives all the way into 
the city, he will pay stiff and perhaps pro- 
hibitive parking fees. All this is calculated 
to make the motorist leave his car at home— 
or, if he uses it, to leave it as far as possible 
outside the downtown area and turn to 
rapid transit. 

The city of ancient Rome has ali the prob- 
lems of coping with a deluge of auto traffic 
coupled with the impossibility of widening 
streets and otherwise tearing up and improv- 
ing the historic area around the Roman 
Forum and the Colosseum. There are proj- 
ects galore for constructing downtown sub- 
ways, including one from the main railroad 
station to St. Peter's, plus three rings of ex- 
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pressways at distances of roughly 244, 7, and 
10 miles from the city center. Another plan 
would provide for building an elongated 
north-south expressway to the east of Rome, 
which would steer city expansion and the 
press of population along this route and away 
from the historic center. 


MODERN IN STOCKHOLM 


Stockholm, with its T-Bana, has one of the 
most modern subway systems in Europe. In- 
deed, Sweden might well qualify as the land 
of the happy commuter. With an auto own- 
ership (one car to fiye people) which comes 
closest to United States’ levels of any country 
in Europe, the Swedes have managed to com- 
bine the best features of both road and rail 
service. The first sections of Stockholm’s 
subway system were opened in 1950, and ex- 
pansion is still going on. Today, a half mil- 
lion passenger rides are recorded daily along 
ite 25 miles of lines in smooth-running cars, 
through gleamingly modernistic, escalator- 
equipped stations. 

Stockholm is of further interest since it, 
like Copenhagen, has a population of slightly 
over 1 million people. European city plan- 
ners use this key number as a rule-of-thumb 
in justifying a subway. In other words, if 
a city has that many people, or anticipates 
having that number in the future, It should 
lose no further time in building an under- 
ground rail system. 

Accordingly, the growing city of Oslo, 
which already has about 600,000 people in its 
metropolitan area, has embarked on a $100 
million subway building program. Like most 
cities, Oslo’s population expansion is taking 
place not downtown but in the suburbs; sọ 
that the outlook indicates more people will 
be riding longer distances by rail. 

About 30 of America’s cities have popu- 
lations of 500,000 and over, and hence fall 
into Europe's rule-of-thumb subway cate- 
gory. One of the major differences, however, 
is that except for a handful of cities, most 
U.S. urban areas have been built on a hori- 
zontal rather than a vertical pattern. That 
is, instead of having concentrations of apart- 
ment bulldings, our average medium-size 
city has a central commercial area sur- 
rounded by sprawling suburbs of individual 
homes, Yet the experts say that mass transit 
operates well only where volume is present in 
concentrated quantities. European officials, 
when asked if their urban transportation 
approach would be different under conditions 
existing in the United States: (1) More peo- 
ple living in scattered individual homes 
rather than in apartments, and (2) 4 greater 
popular ownership of automobiles generally 
answered that in the larger cities the same 
emphasis would still go into mass transit to 
serve downtwon areas, but that greater stress 
would be placed on the problem of collecting 
traffic volume for rail flows—by means of 
circumferential roads, parking lots at su- 
burban rail stations and bus operations on 
the city fringes. 

MATTER OF COMFORT 


What about the all-important matter of 
personal convenience and comfort in com- 
muting when in Europe? Again, a city's size 
seems the key factor. Peak hours bring 
flerce crowding in big cities Hke London, 
Paris or Rome. In fact, the urban transport 
problem really bolls down to a problem of 
handling the peak-hour loads from 8 a.m, to 
10 am. and from 4:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Transit officials, in effect, have a huge, ex- 
pensive factory on their hands which is used 
only about 4 hours a day, and almost not at 
all on weekends. 

Londoners, with 10 million people in their 
metropolitan area, have given up hope for 
comfort at peak hours. Then street tramo 
jams are unbenrable—as is the crush on the 
underground, 

London Transport has taken all possible 
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steps to Increase capacity of present subway 
lines—lengthening the average train from 
8 to 10 cars and loading the maximum num- 
ber of trains on track. And now proposed 
is construction of the 1144-mile-long Vic- 
toria Line subway which would connect 
with every existing underground route and 
many surface railroad stations, and redis- 
tribute much of the load in downtown Lon- 
don. Yet the problem of handling this peak 
passenger load remains. As one official co- 
gently commented: “I don't believe London 
or any other city has enough wealth to pro- 
vide enough capacity to meet peak demands. 
Demand itself must be attacked. The peak 
hour movements must be spread out by 
staggering work hours. And since exhorta- 
tion doesn't seem to achieve this, perhaps 
the final answer is simply to let overcrowd- 
ing build up such back pressures that people 
will stop traveling at peak hours or else 
move their offices out to the suburbs.” 
THE PROBLEM IN MOSCOW 


The traffic problem is far less pronounced 
in Moscow and Iron Curtain capitals, the 
reason apparently being the low level of auto 
ownership. For instance, while there is 1 
car to every 3 Americans, there is only 
1 for 330 Russians, forcing Muscovites to 
use the 50-mile-long Moscow Metro not just 
for traveling to and from work but also 
throughout the day. Communist officials in 
Moscow related that only 35 percent of their 
total daily travel volume of 3 million riders 
is handled in the 4 hours. This 
compares with 80 to 90 percent in Western 
cities. 

It costs 5 kopecks (about 5% cents) to 
ride anywhere in Moscow on the Metro, The 
Communists expect surface traffic of taxis, 
buses, and trucks to increase considerably 
in coming years and therefore are anxious 
to have the people continue to use rail 
transit instead of cars—if and when avail- 
able. The Communists are even thinking of 
allowing free travel on the Metro, official 
thinking being that it will be cheaper to the 
overall community to provide free subway 
fares than to attempt to build enough high- 
ways and parking lots to accommodate 
Western-style street traffic. 

Much of this same viewpoint exists in 
Western Europe. Holland has been conduct- 
ing studies and holding meetings among top 
transportation leaders to consider paying the 
full bill for constructing highways to handle 
auto traffic in cities like Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. The unpublicized conclusion 
was that such a program would not only 
bankrupt the Nation, but might even in- 
crease street congestion by inducing people 
to buy and use still more autos. Further 
development of ratl transit is therefore being 
pushed to the hilt. And the radical step 
of barring all private automobiles from 
downtown streets may eventually be taken, 

A city’s subway system in Europe is ex- 
pected to have a fare structure which will 
cover its operating and equipment costs but 
never any tax payments and seldom the capi- 
tal investment for building tunnels and lay- 
ing track. Government units generally put 
up the money for original construction and 
charge it off to general public services. If 
fares were raised high enough to cover both 
transit operating and original construction 
costs, Europeans fear they would probably 
be so high that customers would not be at- 
tracted out of their own cars. The major 
probiem is that motorists add up and com= 
pare commuting costs in terms of gas money 
and parking fees and ignore car purchase 
and repair bills. No transit operator can do 
this, however; so fares must cover all his 
expenses, 

THEY EXPRESSED HORROR 


Many transport authorities overseas have 
visited the United States and closely studied 
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America’s problems in order to acquire ideas 
on what to do with their own ballooning 
automobile traffic. 

These informed officials expressed outright 
horror at the way Americans build express- 
ways into cities with apparently little 
thought of coordinating these fine auto roads 
with existing surface and underground rall- 
roads. And where rail services exist in 
American cities, Europeans are incredulous 
that public officials want these facilities to 
pay their way all the way, and in addition, 
contribute tax revenues to general Govern- 
ment purposes (some of which sometimes 
include the creation of competitive facil- 
ities). Railroads and subways on the con- 
tinent do not pay taxes because they are 
publicly owned, in the first place, and be- 
cause they usually run at vast deficits, in the 
second. 

As seen from abroad, one of the major 
U.S. problems (perhaps the major one) is 
that governments here have set up elaborate 
systems for obtaining a massive flood of 
money from highway users to be spent for 
highway purposes, while no system exists 
for acquiring money for rail transit. Thus, 
if cities are to develop rall transit, they are 
faced with the need to levy special taxes, 
float special bond issues or dip into general 
government revenues which are already over 
obligated for myraid other purposes. One 
of President Kennedy's current proposals for 
urban transportation legislation attempts to 
right this lopsided road-rail situation by pro- 
viding funds for transit development from 
the Federay Treasury. The big cities them- 
selves, meanwhile, haye done all too little at 
the local level to meet this challenge, and 
much of what they were doing has now 
ground to a near-halt as everyone waits to 
see if Washington (meaning the U.S. tax- 
payer) will put up the dough. 

FOR PRIVATE OPERATION 


Despite their background of public trans- 
port ownership, Europeans don’t hesitate to 
go to bat for private operation of mass 
transit. In fact, they insist that municipal- 
ities seldom give private companies an honest 
chance, An official of the International 
Union of Public Transport in Brussels, the 
association representing the world’s big 
urban transit systems, told this reporter: 
“You can't expect private businesses to sus- 
tain operating losses indefinitely and also 
bleed them white by taxation.” 

So the first step that virtually all experts 
everywhere agree should be taken here is to 
wipe out all taxation on mass transit facil- 
ities. The tax savings would give operators 
a better chance to tailor fares to build up 
passenger volume and to buy attractive new 
equipment and services. 


Let’s Stop Exalting Punks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, “it is not 
what a man does that seems to count 
today—it’s what he can get away with” 
is the theme of a disturbing but observ- 
ing article in the January issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. Indicating that tradi- 
tional values of honesty, hard work, and 
sacrifice have been largely replaced by 
acceptance of dishonesty, inferior work, 
and weakness, the article calls for new 
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heroes who will search for the best in 
man. 

Good pay for inferior work and a 
“you're no better than I am” attitude of 
equality are principal factors in the 
destruction of merit as a standard of 
human conduct and performance. 

The policy of the Federal Government 
in paying everybody, everywhere, all the 
time, for anything, anyplace has not ex- 
actly exalted human virtue, I might add. 

The Digest article follows: 

Let's Stop EXALTING PUNKS 
(By Marya Mannes, novelist, critic, and TV 
personality) 

The hottest broadway musical this past 
year has been “How To Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying.” For a time its 
major contender was “I Can Get It for You 
Wholesale.” The “heroes” of both shows are 
men who ride over others to get what they 
want, The young man characterized in the 
first hit is funny and appealing; the young 
man heading the second -hit is brash and 
ruthless. But both are egocentrics; both are 
amoral, unethical, and blissfully numb to the 
prickings of conscience. 

The elevation of such heroes to stardom, 
not only in musicals but in the majority of 
plays, novels, and movies of the last 15 years, 
is coincidental only in that it coincides with 
a breakdown in public morality following 
World War IT, a cynical acceptance of dis- 
honesty as the natural state of man. After 
the legends of heroism came the truth as 
many saw it: the stripping of illusions from 
the public eye; proof of the futility of sacri- 
fice, honor, nobility, and all those qualities 
which made one man better than another. 
Enter then the hero-punk, firmly committed 
to the comforting democratic principle that 
no man is better than his fellows. 

The “punk” is not a new phenomenon; 
every age has seen the ascension to power 
of those unfit for it. What concerns us 
here and now is that, in our day, he is not 
only accepted and excused but celebrated. 
His life is deemed important, his opinions 
carry weight, his example is followed. Under 
the banner of ambition, self-interest and 
opportunism, this shabby image of man 
marches on, inflated by the bellows of press- 


wpe here, if you will, rather than to- 
ward broken homes, poor housing and 
poverty, for the making of delinquents. 
Look here for the source of corruption, 
whether it be questionable business deals 
amounting to millions or false deductions 
on a tax return. A society reflects what it 
admires; a week's admiration for men like 
astronauts Glenn, Carpenter and Schirra 
hardly makes up for 51 weeks of admiration 
for men without honor. 

Of these the smart operator, the big 
fixer, is foremost in the news—after he has 
been found gullty of crimes ranging from 
fraud to theft on a giant scale. Until the 
moment of exposure he not only has pros- 
pered but has been courted, envied and ad- 
mired by men who did not question the 
sources of his power. In any major scandal 
like the Billie Sol Estes brew are the names 
of law-abiding citizens who should have 
known better. But our society finds it con- 
venient to tolerate the pursuit of the extra 
buck; everybody does it, so why shouldn't I? 
And if it“ walks the wavering line between 
the questionable and the Illegal, Who's to 
know? 

Then, of course, we come to the politician. 
Where money and publicity are corrupters 
in other areas, votes are the corrupters here, 
Most Americans have been brought up to 
believe that politics and politicians are dirty. 
blithely ignoring the fact that it ls we who 
elect them. It cannot be denied that it is 
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possible for the punk to attain prestige and 
power in Congress and in the State capital 
because the line between honest compromise 
and connivance, between accommodation 
and betrayal, is often too fine for easy detec- 
tion. That the smart politician may be dis- 
honest matters less than that he is charming, 
homey, and a holder of high office. After all, 
was not a Boston mayor elected time and 
again in spite of conviction for offenses which 
sent him to prison? 

Now let us focus on the leader of a big 
labor union, as he addresses its thousands of 
members. You know him well: companion 
of gangsters, crony of strong-arm men, he 
has amassed power that touches the Na- 
tion's security.! He has achieyed this power 
through a combination of acumen, ruthless- 
ness, and the acquiescence of underlings as 
greedy as he. In recent decades labor leaders 
have fought for their workers’ just rights 
and rewards. Now the rewards are often 
channeled into luxuries for the unscrupulous 
few, and into fees for lawyers retained to 
keep them out of jail, Power devoid of re- 
sponsibility is the kindgdom of our labor 
boss: the punk, 

Beauty devoid of responsibility might be a 
way of describing a familiar kind of female 
punk: the Hollywood star who makes mar- 
riage a game of musical chairs (or beds) 
and love a five-star final. Yet, however 
severely the public may cluck over her 
tempestuous sexual engagements, however 
many columnists may deplore their greedy 
rotation, the press treats them as front-page 
news, A whole generation of high school 
girls is tempted to envy this volatile goddess, 
and a whole generation of high school boys 
and their fathers is invited to yearn for her, 

And what of the great pop singer? He 
never took singing lessons or learned to read 
music. But after canny press-agentry he is 
worth thousands of dollars a night: Reports 
that he has neglected his family, become a 
woman chaser and engaged in highly dublous 
business deals in no way impede his progress 
By no standards of any kind was he ever 
an artist, yet he has become a power in the 
entertainment world and a household name 
in 50 million homes. 

And here we come back to where we 
started: the audience or, if you will, society. 
Since these punks cannot succeed without 
public acceptance, our acceptance must be 
explored. Why is it possible for small talents 
to be great stars? For cheats to hold public 
Office? For crooks to lead labor? Why have 
we so lowered our expectations of human 
behavior? 

Some say that religion no longer plays a 
vital role in setting standards, that we may 
pay it Upservice but no heed. Some say 
that parents no longer pass on to their chil- 
dren a clear code of ethics. Some blame 
the school for not providing what the home 
neglects, and here I think a legitimate ques- 
tion can be raised concerning one particular 
aspect of education: the standards of crafts- 
manship. If the young were taught the basic 
requirements of a good job, they would be 
more critical of the singer without a voice, 
the star without talent. Untutored teen- 
age consumers bear a large share of respon- 
sibility in elevating the punk. It is their 
money that buys the records of the bad 
singer, their ecstatic squeals that sustain 
him, their tastes that too many of the mass 
media cater to. 

The makers of movies know that the rest- 
less, rebellious young will identify with the 
punk-hero; the makers of television crime 
shows know that the hero who solves all 
problems by smashing his fist into another 
man’s jawbone will win their approval: 
Money, violence, success—these stir young 


See “These Labor Abuses Must Be 
Curbed,” the Reader's Digest, December 1962. 
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hearts empty of values and impatient with 
virtues. How can honesty be the best policy 
when the cheat gets by? 

Prosperity is the punk's climate: a condi- 
tion of genera] welfare where most citizens 
can earn good pay, even for inferior work, 
and receive the benefits of civilization with- 
out merit or serious effort. Combine this 
prosperity with a blurred concept of equality, 
and “I can be as good as you are” becomes 
“You're no better than I am." This view- 
point is a great comfort, for it condones the 
weaknesses and dishonesties to which man 
is heir and makes any effort to transcend 
them unnecessary. 

Surely the punks have had their day. It 
is time now for heroes, for restoring man 
to his potential stature. Emerson wrote, 
“The search after the great man is the dream 
of youth and the most serious occupation of 
manhood,” Only when people know the best 
in men will they learn to reject the least In 
men. 


Cuban Freedom Fighter Gives His Ver- 
sion of Bay of Pigs Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, because it 
seems impossible to get the truth from 
the administration concerning our policy 
in Cuba, the Bay of Pigs incident, and 
the present Soviet military buildup in 
this hemisphere, it is necessary for Mem- 
bers of Congress to gather all available 
information in order to piece the true 
story together. For this purpose, I in- 
clude, as a part of these remarks, the fol- 
lowing broadcast interview on the Man- 
ion Forum with Enrique Llaca, Jr., one 
of the freedom fighters recently released: 

Who Is Berrayine THE EFFORTS To Free 

Cusa From COMMUNISM 


DeaN Manton. In U.S. News & World 


‘Report of January 14, a Cuban veteran of the 


ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion said this: 

“We were the support of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Over you 
will be alr cover, we were told, and back of 
you the Navy and land forces of the United 
States * * * you cannot fall. We did not 
fail. We were betrayed.” (U.S. News & 
World Report, Jan. 14, p. 46.) 

This explains why a larger number of the 
ransomed Bay of Pigs prisoners refused to 
show up when President Kennedy addressed 
the group in Miami last December. One of 
the ransomed prisoners who was not present 
for the President's speech is Enrique 
Llaca, Jr., who is here with me now at this 
microphone. 

Mr. Llaca was a young lawyer practicing in 
Havana when Castro came to power in 1959. 
He was never deceived by the bearded bandit 
and denounced him openly and at once in 
the Havana newspaper, Diario De La Marina. 
Llaca called Castro a Communist agent who 
planned to subvert Cuba and subject it to a 
Communist dictatorship. 

Because he was telling the truth, Llaca 
was arrested by Castro and he went into 
exile in July of 1959. In February 1961, he 
entered a training eamp where the April 
invasion was being prepared and served as 
supply officer on the 8S Houston which was 
sunk at the Bay of Pigs by Communist 
aircraft, 
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Now, Mr. Llaca, please tell us in your own 
T just what happened at the Bay of 

gs 

Mr. LLaca. Two armies fought at the Bay 
of Pigs. The Communist army had an arse- 
nal of the most modern weapons produced 
by the Soviet Union. The Democratic army 
had a meager supply of obsolete weapons, of 
World War II and Korean war vintage. While 
the Communist artillery had a range of 9 
miles, our artillery reached only 344 miles. 
While Communist aviation had jet fighters, 
the aviation that was going to defend free- 
dom was made up of a few old B-26 bombers 
without even the tall gunner—sitting ducks 
for the Communist jet fighters. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union gave its 
full support to its Caribbean tyrant in the 
Assembly of the United Nations, while the 
Western World turned its back on the pa- 
triots who were fighting for freedom at the 
Bay of Pigs, as though our cause was unjust 
or illegal. 

Dran Manion. How did the Communist 
troops and your own troops behave in this 
battle? 

Mr. Li.aca, During the first hours of com- 
bat the Communists, believing that we were 
the vanguard of a powerful army, gave a 
poor account of themselves. More than 500 
militiamen surrendered to companies of Bat- 
talion 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. As everyone knows, 
our battalions consisted only of 160 soldiers. 

As the military action progressed, Castro’s 
troops began to find out that we had only a 
small, ill-equipped force without air cover. 
This assured them of victory and gave them 
a new outlook that made them regain their 
lost confidence. Having recovered their 
valor, they attacked us in an uninterrupted 
avalanche. 

Our troops, in spite of our precarious situ- 
ation, resisted courageously the onslaught, 
even when we knew from the start that we 
did not have an alternate plan for retreat 
nor the possibillty of a Dunkirk. 

From the morning of the 18th, defeat 
could be predicted. Communications had 
failed, The ships that carried our equip- 
ment were forced to retreat, or had been sunk 
by the Communist aviation. Our ammuni- 
tion was rapidly running out. 

In spite of this situation our troops did 
not lose their morale. On Wednesday the 
19th, our supplies completely gone, and our 
men completely exhausted, we were forced 
to retreat. 

By this time our 5 tanks—though handi- 
capped by numerous defects such as turrets 
that did not rotate—put out of action more 
than 15 enemy tanks and our men had writ- 
ten a page of valor and patriotism for history. 

Once on our own, we were forced to retreat 
to the swamps of Zapata. Many days of 
hunger, thirst and desperation followed while 
we traveled through mud and dirty stagnant 
water. 

Our wounded fell unattended because we 
lacked medicines and medical assistance. 
Some of our men had found boats and took 
to the sea, only to find their death because 
of the lack of drinking water and food, ag- 
gravated by exposure to the tropical sun. 

Those of us that took to the swamps had 
to eat roots and the fruit of trees that only 
the wild hogs consume. 

Finally, we were captured and were on the 
road to a long cruel period of imprisonment, 
where we learned what the real meaning of 
Communist inhumanity stood for. 

Dean Manton. Mr. Liaca, how do you feel 
about this fiasco? I am sure that those of 
us who were comfortably seated in our homes 
while you fought at the Bay of Pigs for 
those principles of freedom that are so dear 
to all of us would like to know your feelings. 

Mr. LLaca. This fiasco, which cost the lives 
of more than 100 young Cubans and caused 
untold misery and suffering, is one of the 
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most deplorable military actions in the his- 
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1961, full of hope. Two days later, on the 
19th, only death and desolation remained. 
We felt bewildered. We suddenly realized, 
with preoccupation and sorrow, how the 
Soviet Union, thousands of miles away, had 
backed Castro to the hilt. We, who were 
fighting only 90 miles from our most power- 
ful ally—the leader of the democratic 
world—were abandoned to our grim fate. 

Today, 20 months after the invasion that 
has caused so much suffering, we stand for 
the same democratic ideals for which we 
fought. Let me hasten to make clear that 
we harbor no resentment against the United 
States. Your great country and ours are 
bound together by old and strong ties of 
affection and common destiny. However, we 
ask ourselves: Is the United States willing to 
back the ideals it professes, and for which 
it fought Spain, two World Wars, and Korea? 

Is the United States going to ald and abet, 
by its vacillation and timidity, the ultimate 
victory of communism? 

While the Soviet Union, at the snap of a 
finger, mobilizes all its resources to back 
tyranny and oppression, Will the United 
States turn its back to those who fight for 
God, freedom, and law? 

Dean Manion. What is your solution to 
the Cuban problem? 

Mr. Llaca. In our opinion, it is up to the 
Cubans to solve their own problems. This 
will avert the threat of a nuclear holocaust 
to the entire world, which could only hap- 
pen if one of the two great powers should 
directly intervene in an armed conflict to 
berate Cuba. 

We are firmly convinced that the Cubans, 
who are ready and willing to fight commu- 
nism, can defeat Castro. There are more 
than 30,000 young Cubans in exile anxious 
to make the supreme sacrifice for our coun- 
try. All we need is that the United States 
and the Western Powers, realizing what Is at 
stake in Cuba, supply the necessary arma- 
ments, equipment, and facilities. 

We are striving to show our allies, in par- 
ticular the Government of the United States, 
that we have the necessary capacity to as- 
sume full responsibility for this struggle and 
that the free world should have enough con- 
fidence In us to provide the modern arma- 
ments needed. 

If the Soviet Union can trust the Cuban 
Communists enough to give them first-class 
military equipment, the free world must like- 
wise have confidence in us and provide their 
best weapons. 

Today's world is like a big glass mansion 
housing a Red elephant—the Soviet Union— 
and a White elephant—the United States. A 
little Red ant—Fidel Castro—has crept into 
this glass mansion and is stinging the White 
elephant, If the White elephant attempts to 
destroy the little Red ant, the Red elephant 
will move to defend her. This might cause 
the complete destruction of the glass man- 
sion. What, then, is the solution? Simple. 
A little White ant must creep in to fight and 
destroy the little Red ant. 

Dean Manton. Mr. Liaca, Would you like 
to send a message to the American people 
through the Manion forum? 

Mr. Lraca, Yes, Dean Manion, and we 
would like to thank you for the opportunity 
which you are affording us to do so, Our 
message to the American people is not only 
& message of friendship, but also a warning 
of the grave peril that is threatening the 
free world. 

For more than 40 years, the forces of bar- 
barism have advanced from the East. Up to 
now the West has been unable to find the 
adequate means to stop and defeat them. It 
is essential for our victory and the survival 
of Western civilization that a policy be 
quickly found and urgently implemented. 
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The liberation of Cuba would be the first 
step in the right direction. 

By defeating communism in our country 
we will demonstrate that the Communist 
contention that their victory is inevitable, 
is a complete falsehood—nothing but propa- 
ganda. We are convinced that the forces of 
God, on whose side we fight, will inevitably 
defeat the barbaric forces of evil. For this 
decisive battle we count on the full backing 
of our sister republics, especially the United 
States which has traditionally been the bul- 
wark of freedom, democracy, and human 
rights. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Enrique Llaca, 
for the courage you have shown in fighting 
communism and for the heroic attempt you 
made to free your country at the Bay of Pigs. 

Americans who love liberty and who under- 
stand the lethal nature of the deadly Red 
weapon that has now been built upon our 
doorstep in your country will hear your ac- 
count of the Bay of Pigs battle with an over- 
powering sense of shame. I hope and pray 
that this sensation will be followed by a 
nationwide spirit of resolution and determi- 
nation to help you and your oppressed coun- 
trymen to restore freedom and national in- 
dependence to Cuba. 

My friends, last October when President 
Kennedy announced that this country was 
prepared, singlehanded if necessary, to drive 
the Communist menace from Cuba, he 
stirred an immediate favorable response 
from the people of the United States and 
unanimous support from the governments 
of Latin America. Since that moment of 
courage and resolution we have drifted back 
to a Cuban policy of vacillation and appease- 
ment. 

Last January 13 (Chicago Tribune), Sena- 
tor KEATING, of New Tork, produced figures 
showing that Khrushchev is constantly in- 
creasing his arms shipments to Cuba and 
that Castro is stronger militarily now than 
ever before. How does our Government 
justify its merciless pursuit of the anti- 
Communist leader in Katanga which is 10,000 
miles away, while it pacifies and protects 
this aggressive Red Communist Castro arse- 
nal on our own threshold? 

What possible explanation of this insane 
and contradictory policy can we make to 
people like Enrique Llaca, who have faced up 
to this horrible menace to civilization with 
the courage that is demanded of all God- 
fearing, freedom-loving men who understand 
the diabolical nature of this enemy? 

When will our Government officially de- 
clare that communism is intolerable and 
that all of our policies henceforth will be 
predicated upon that primary self-evident 
truth? That official declaration will follow 
your firm resolution to bring it 
about. Start now by sending Enrique Llaca's 
statement to your Con Ask him 
to put this broadcast into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, 


President’s Faulty Economic Policies 
Undermining Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


proof is needed that the faulty economic 
policies of the Kennedy adminis 

are not helping our economic health and 
growth, the current annual of 
the steel companies should 
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The following column by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star of 
February 4, details the disastrous re- 
sults of the President's widely heralded 
attack on the steel companies last year. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
following editorial in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

MEANING OF STEEL Prortr DecLInrE—KENNEDY 
Moves To RESCIND Price RISE DEPLORED AS 
SLOWING INDUSTRY GROWTH 
A significant piece of news in the last few 

days casts doubt on the soundness of an 
administration economic theory, which ts 
that, if the Government stimulates spending 
and thus increases the volume of sales, prof- 
its will rise. 

Three of the biggest steel companies have 
just issued their annual reports. These 
show that, for the year 1962, although sales 
went up, profits went down. They show also 
the total effect of President Kennedy's er- 
ror in judgment when last April he ordered 
governmental agencies to use all their pow- 
ers to coerce the big steel companies into 
abandoning a price increase of 
three-tenths of a cent a pound. 

The United States Steel Corp.'s report for 
1962 has just come out. The company’s 
sales went up by $163 million, but profits 
went down $6 million. A few days later, the 
annual reports of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. were 
published. They revealed the same thing, 
larger sales but smaller profits. All three 
companies continued their reduced dividend 
payments. How long will investors be in- 
clined to supply funds for new equipment if 
the outlook for dividends is discouraging? 

Also, even after taking into account the 
new tax rules permitting larger depreciation 
reserves, the United States Steel Corp.'s net 
profits for 1962 were $6 million behind net 
profits for 1961. 

Yet this narrow margin of profit comes 
when the total volume is up more than one 
million tons. In 1953 and again in 1955, 
the United States Steel Corp. had an output 
of 25 million tons of steel, but this volume 
steadily went down until It reached 18 mil- 
lion last year. 

There have been few changes in steel 
prices in recent years, while expenses, large- 
ly wage costs, have steadily gone up faster 
than the employers could absorb them, 

Even though the gross national product 
has risen, steel has faced a steadily decreas- 
ing volume of sales in the last few years. 
This is because previous high sales were due 
primarily to wartime conditions or to the 
catching up by buyers in connection with 
periods of recession or strikes or threats of 
strikes. 

Growth must be at a normal rate to make 
a steady increase in profits from a larger 
volume of sales. Wages cannot go up out of 
proportion to the rate of profit increase and 
yet maintain a healthy condition. That's 
really the fundamental trouble with the 
American economy today, and the admin- 
istration has not faced up to the facts, Thus, 
labor exercises a virtual monopoly through- 
out the industry and the Government sits 
by and allows the wage factor to be thrust 
into the business mechanism arbitrarily and 
without guidance or restraint. 

Price is the crucial factor in modern in- 
dustry. Nowhere has it been more conclu- 
sively demonstrated that misguided labor 
policies have dealt a severe blow to national 
progress than in steel. This industry does a 
volume of $15 billion a year, and the fabrica- 
tors and related manufacturing businesses do 
another $15 billion in sales. So it is well 
worth while for the Government to take a 
good look at what its one-sided handling of 
the steel controversy last April has done to 
a major industry, 
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At least 100,000 steelworkers are today 
jobless, This means a lost payroll of #500 
million a year. Tax cuts will not help these 
unemployed persons, nor will “consumer 
spending” help increase profits unless wage 
costs are overcome either through new 
machinery or increased prices. 

If the prices proposed for steel had gone 
into effect in April, they would never have 
been uniform anyway. They would have 
been selective so as to enable the companies 
to compete with foreign producers while, 
at the same time, moving up their own rates 
on certain products that Europeans cannot 
make competitively. 

In this yery complex system of price- 
making, the administration intervened and 
slowed down a $30 billion industry. Yet Mr. 
Kennedy said on TV last December that, if 
he had it to do all over again, he would 
proceed exactly the same way he did before. 

Perhaps last week’s steel figures will be 
helpful in persuading the administration 
that the time has come to do something 
about the disruptive effects of high wage 
demands. For the present steel contract is 
coming up soon for possible reopening by 
labor. The union leaders on the national 
level are said to be hesitant to ask for wage 
increases now, but rumblings are heard 
among the local leaders who have political 
ambitions inside the unions. The adminis- 
tration could do a constructive job of educa- 
tion at these levels and give the steel indus- 
try a chance to recover before it is faced with 
more wage increases. 


Part 7: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology of Cuba and 
Castro (October 30-31—-November 20, 
1962) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part 7 of 
my continued chronology of Cuba and 
Castro deals with the period when nego- 
tiations were underway between Secre- 
tary General U Thant of the United Na- 
tions and Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba, 
concerning United Nations supervision 
of the dismantling and removal of the 
Soviet missiles from Cuba. 

We should keep in mind that in an 
interchange of messages between Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey and President Ken- 
nedy the United Nations was suggested 
as the proper agency to verify that the 
missiles were being removed and shipped 
back to the U.S.S.R. On October 28, 
1962—detailed in part 6 of my chron- 
ology—Khrushchev announced in a mes- 
sage to the President that this was to be 
done under U.N. supervision, and was 
congratulated for his “statesmanlike de- 
cision” in a return message from the 
President, in which he pledged that the 
U.S, would not invade Cuba. This was 
followed by a five-point statement by 
Fidel Castro setting forth his conditions 
on whether the present crisis would or 
would not be resolved. 

About this time the public began to be 
a little uneasy because of a growing feel- 
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ing that we perhaps were making too 
many concessions to Cuba and the 
U.S. S. R. 

It seemed reasonable and right that 
inspection and verification be made of 
the missiles removed from Cuba, since 
our country was making our willingness 
to negotiate the issue clear to the 
U.S.S.R., Cuba, and the world. But U 
Thant, although assuring us that his 
talks with Castro had been “fruitful,” 
and assuring us that proper arrange- 
ments had been made for dismantling 
the missiles and shipping them back to 
the Soviet Union, could not assure us 
that their talks had borne the fruit we 
expected 

One bright spot in the picture ap- 
peared to be signs of a quarrel] shaping 
up between the Soviet Union and the 
Red Chinese over the yielding of Khru- 
shchey to what they term “U.S. imperial- 
ists attempt to browbeat the people of 
the world into retreat at the expense of 
Cuba.” Even this had its drawbacks, 
however, because we knew if Red China's 
support of Cuba was substituted for the 
Soviets, our dealings with Red China 
would call for much more strength of 
purpose on our part since they were not 
members of the United Nations and we 
had no diplomatic relations with them. 
And while the American people's 
strength of purpose could not be 
doubted—the memory was still strong 
of the frustrations experienced in the 
Korean war in which we fought an en- 
emy backed by the Red Chinese, in a 
war which it appeared could not actual- 
ly be won by anyone. 

We were offered the alternative of the 
International Red Cross assuming the 
task of inspecting Cuba-bound ships to 
determine whether or not they carried 
offensive weapons, in lieu of our contin- 
uation of the task which we assumed by 
our quarantine.” However, they failed 
to accept the task in the end and the 
problem was laid back in our laps. 

The “fishing port” construction plan 
of the Soviet and Cuban Governments, 
-which had created such consternation 
and anger in the Congress previous to 
the “quarantine” appeared to be moving 
ahead, although our State Department 
tried to reassure us that “appropriate 
measures” would be taken if such facili- 
ties represented a “military threat’ to 
the United States or to the hemisphere. 
But these words had a familiar ring and 
we could not be sure what “appropriate 
measures” would mean. 

When President Kennedy formally 
lifted the quarantine on November 20, 
1962, after extracting a promise from the 
Soviets that the IL-38 bombers—also a 
bone of contention—would be removed 
from Cuba in 30 days—and uncasy peace 
seemed at last to shroud the entire Cuba- 
United States-Sovict Union issue. 

And although the public seemed to 
need and want a little reassurance from 
time to time, the general feeling ap- 
peared to be that they felt they must, 
and could, trust their leadership. But 
those who felt differently were forced to 
merely try and preserve a calm attitude 
because, after all, they really had no 
place to go. 
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Part 7 follows: 


Part 7: Ler’s KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT— 
A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA AND CASTRO 


October 30-31, 1962: Secretary General 
U Thant (accompanied by 18 UN. officials) in 
Havana for talks with Premier Fidel Castro 
with regard to U.N. supervision and verifi- 
cation of the dismantling and removal of 
Soviet missiles from Cuba. On his return 
to New York on October 31, U Thant says 
that he has been “reliably informed” that 
Soviet missiles in Cuba are being dismantled 
and that this operation will be completed by 
November 2. He also says that he has been 
informed that arrangements for shipping 
the missiles back to the Soviet Union are 
“in hand.“ He describes his talks with 
Castro as “fruitful.” 

October 31, 1962: White House announces 
that the arms blockade and air surveillance 
of Cuba (suspended during U Thant’s visit) 
will be resumed on November 1, because of 
“the absence of effective United Nations 
arrangements.” It is announced in Moscow 
that Premier Khrushchev is sending First 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan on an 
urgent mission to Cuba, 

Communist Chinese newspaper Jenmin 
Jih Pao (People’s Daily) publishes an edi- 
torial which indirectly accuses Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev of yielding to the “U.S. im- 
perialist attempt to browbeat the people of 
the world into retreat at the expense of 
Cuba.” “There is no doubt that * * this 
latest struggle of the Cuban people against 
US. im on will have the 
firm support of the entire Socialist camp. 
China’s 650 million people have stood con- 
sistently and firmly at the side of the Cuban 
people. We are fully convinced that the 
Cuban people, under their great leader 
Premier Castro, will * * * smash all U.S. 
imperialist acts of aggression and inter- 
vention.” 

November 1, 1962: Communist Chinese 
Note to Cuba (made public in Peking) gives 
“unreserved support” to Cuba's “just de- 
mands” which include U.S. evacuation of 
Guantanamo. The note assures the Cuban 
people that China will stand by them and 
“fight against our common enemy, U.S. im- 
perialism, to the very end.” 

Premier Fidel Castro (in a radio-television 
broadcast to the Cuban people) categorically 
rejects any international inspection of the 
withdrawal of Soviet missiles from Cuba. He 
also turns down a Soviet proposal (trans- 
mitted to him by U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant) that the International Red Cross 
Committee be entrusted with the task of 
inspection. Before Mr. Thant made his trip 
to Havana the Soviet Union had suggested 
that the Red Cross organization be used for 
the inspection. Castro says that “we respect 
the Soviet decision to withdraw their strate- 
gic weapons,” and that Cuba is not trying 
to hinder their withdrawal. He declares: “If 
we have any misunderstanding with the 
Soviets they must be discussed only among 
the principals and not before the world. We 
trust the principles of the Soviet Union. Be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Cuba there will 
never be a breach.” 

November 2, 1962: President Kennedy (in 
a broadcast report to the Nation on the 
Cuban crisis) says that aerial reconnaissance 
shows that “the Soviet missile bases in Cuba 
are being dismantled, their missiles and re- 
lated equipment are being crated and the 
fixed installations at these sites are being 
destroyed.” He declares that the United 
States will “follow closely the completion of 
this work through a variety of means, in- 
cluding serial surveillance, until such time 
as an equally satisfactory international 
means of verification is affected.” He says 
that the quarantine will remain in effect 
until “ad ures Can be developed 
for international inspection of Cuba-bound 
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cargoes,” and adds that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross would be an 
“appropriate agent“ for this task. He asserts 
that “progress is now being made toward the 
restoration of peace in the Caribbean.” 

Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan arrives in Havana for talks with 
Premier Castro. 

November 4, 1962: Meeting in New York 
between John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
U.S. coordinating committee on Cuba, and 
Vasily V. Kuznetsoy, special Soviet repre- 
sentative for the U.S.-Soviet-U.N. talks on 
Cuba. “The United States was re 
** *to have protested that the Soviet 
Union had failed to remove jet bombers 
from Cuba, Reliable sources said that John 
J. McCloy * * * made the protest to Vasily 
V. Kuznetsov on November 4 * . These 
sources said that recent U.S. reconnaissance 
photographs showed no reduction in the 
number of bombers—most of them still in 
packing cases—at an air base near Havana. 
The planes are IL-28's, which are capable of 
carrying nuclear bombs. 

“Soviet Ilyushin-28 medium bombers 
are still being unpacked and as- 
sembled in Cuba [the US.] Government 
has learned. By instruction of * * * Presi- 
dent [Kennedy]. Mr. Kuznetsoy was warned 
[by McCloy], it was learned, that the Cuban 
crisis could revert to its most acute stage if 
the Russians turn over the bombers to Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

November 5, 1962: Official Communist 
Chinese newspaper Jenmin Jih Pao pub- 
lishes an editorial rejecting any appease- 
ment" toward the United States in the Cuban 
crisis and offering “full support” for Cuba's 
rejection of U.N. supervision over withdrawal 
of Soviet missile bases from Cuba. 

The International Red Cross Committee 
declares [in Geneva] that it has been in- 
formed through the U.N. of Premier Castro’s 
agreement to its representatives inspecting 
Cuba-bound ships to determine whether 
they carry offensive weapons. 

November 6, 1962: U.S. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson confers (in New York) with Soviet 
Deputy Forelgn Minister Vasily V. Kuznetsov. 
After the meeting, Stevenson says: “The mis- 
siles are moving out and the talks are moving 
on.“ 

November 7, 1962; Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey announces (at a reception in the 
Kremlin on the 45th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution) that the Soviet Union 
has taken its rockets out of Cuba and that 
they are “probably” on their way back to the 
Soviet Union. He asserts that there was a 
total of 40 Soviet rockets in Cuba. 

Subsequently the U.S. Defense Department 
announces: “The Soviet Union has reported 
ships are leaving Cuba with missiles aboard. 
Arrangements are being made with Soviet 
representatives for contact with these ships 
by U.S. naval vessels and for counting the 
missiles belng shipped out.” (The United 
States and the Soviet Union also reach agree- 
ment that inbound Soviet vessels headed 
toward Cuba will be inspected by the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee.) 

November 8, 1962: U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment announces that aerial reconnaissance 
shows that “all Known” offensive missile 
bases in Cuba have been dismantled; “signifi- 
cant items of equipment” have been moved 
from the missile sites to port areas; “a sub- 
stantial number of missile transporters have 
been loaded on to the main decks of certain 
Soviet cargo vessels * * * and several of 
these vessels have already departed Cuban 
ports.” The statement also says: “Within 
the next 24 hours (the United States expects 
to obtain additional confirmation through 
the close alongside observation of Soviet ves- 
sels by U.S. naval vessels. It is understood 
Soviet vessels will cooperate in this. “The 
Cuban Government has informed other 
members of the United Nations that the 
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bombers sent to Cuba by the Soviet Union 
are Cuban property and will not be 
returned.” 

November 9, 1962; U.S. Defense Department 

reports that U.S. Navy vessels have inter- 
cepted five Soviet cargo ships outward bound 
from Cuba. Three of the ships were carry- 
ing missiles back to Russia. No Americans 
boarded the Soviet ships which were in- 
spected by U.S. destroyers which pulled 
alongside and helicopters which flew over- 
head. 
Venezuela (at a special session of the OAS 
Council in Washington) presents documen- 
tary evidence (which is not made public) 
linking the Castro regime with recent sabo- 
tage and subversion by Venezuelan Commu- 
nists. 

November 10, 1962: Havana Communist 
daily Hoy reports that Soviet economic aid 
to Cuba has amounted to $912 million since 
the first Soviet-Cuban trade agreement was 
signed in February 1960. Soviet aid is re- 
ported by Hoy to have been distributed as 
follows: New industrial plants, machinery 
and equipment, $192 million; food, $130 mil- 
lion; raw materials, $416 million; trucks and 
transportation, $131 million. In addition, 
some 3,000 Cubans (according to Hoy) have 
been or are being trained in the Soviet 
Union. “Informed sources (in Washington) 
said that in addition to the economic aid, 
Russia and her satellites have delivered at 
least $1 billion in military hardware to the 
Caribbean island, excluding the strategic 
missiles that are now being shipped back to 
the Soviet Union.” 

November 11, 1962: U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, Roswell L. Gilpatric, announces 
that the United States has counted 42 medi- 
um-range missiles being removed from Cuba 
on Soviet ships. He declares that the United 
States cannot be certain “that 42 was the 
maximum number that the Soviets brought 
to Cuba. With regard to the IL-28 bombers 
which the Soviet Union sent to Cuba, Gil- 
patric says: “We hold the Soviet responsible 
for the types of military equipment which 
it has funished to Castro and as of the pres- 
ent time, we regard the removal of those 
bombers as within the capacity of the So- 
viets to bring about.” He also says: “We 
regard aerial surveillance as a part of our 
inherent self-defense, a means of protecting 
our country as we would through any form 
of intelligence collection. The extent to 
which we will need to rely on continued air 
surveillance over Cuba will depend again 
on what the nature of the threat is that re- 
mains in Cuba after the Soviets have com- 
pleted, if they do complete, the undertak- 
ings made by Premier Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy.” 

November 12, 1962: International Cham- 
ber of Shipping (consisting of independent 
shipping associations in 18 maritime na- 
tions outside the Communist bloc) rejects, 
at a meeting in London, a U.S.-sponsored 
proposal recommending that member ship- 
ping associations should withdraw voluntar- 
ily from trade with Cuba. 

Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas Mi- 
koyan (in a speech at Havana University) 
declares that the Soviet Government sup- 
ports Premier Castro's five demands which 
he describes as “a program for peace in the 
Caribbean.” He adds: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment will always be behind Premier Castro 
and the Cuban people.” 

November 13, 1962: Soviet Union and Cuba 
submit to U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
a joint proposal to settle the Cuban crisis. 
Although the nature of the proposal was not 
disclosed, usually reliable sources said that it 
would give neutralist ambassadors stationed 
in Havana a vaguely defined observer func- 
tion. 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross (an all-Swiss body) ease a 2 

in Geneva) specifying y caso 
Sat it considered a major threat to world 
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peace and to the survival of humanity would 
it consider providing inspectors for ships 
bound for Cuba. For the moment there is 
no question of the Red Cross moving into 
action and appointing inspectors. 

November 14, 1962: U.S. State Department 
announces that air reconnaissance photo- 
graphs show that the Soviet Union ts con- 
structing naval facilities at the fishing port 
of Banes, in northeastern Cuba. The State 
Department warns that appropriate measures 
will be taken if such facilities might repre- 
sent a military threat to the United States or 
to the hemisphere, 

November 15, 1962: West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer (after talks with Pres- 
ident Kennedy) declares to newsmen in 
Washington: “If you hear only of peaceful 
coexistence over and over again, then you 
gradually get used to believing that such a 
state exists with the other side. But in the 
future, when I hear peaceful coexistence 
mentioned again, I will think of Cuba.” 

Premier Fidel Castro (in a letter to U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant) warns that 
Cuba will shoot down any U.S. planes fying 
reconnaissance missions over Cuba. 

November 16, 1962: United States declares 
it will continue its reconnaissance flights 
over Cuba and will take “appropriate meas- 
ures” to its planes. 

November 17, 1962: Three pro-Castro 
Cubans are arrested in New York on charges 
of planning sabotage. Two members of the 
Cuban delegation to the U.N. are also impli- 
cated in the conspiracy, and their recall is 
demanded by the U.S. Government. 

November 18, 1962: Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda publishes an article 
defending Premier Khrushehev's policy in 
the Cuban crisis against the unlimited 
slander of critics within the Communist bloc 
(mainly the Communist Chinese), The 
article says: “They have undertaken an 
especially shameful and generally provoca- 
tive campaign in connection with the crisis 
in the Caribbean. Once they talked hypo- 
critically about peaceful coexistence, giving 
it an anti-Leninist content. Now they openly 
pursue a course of undermining peaceful 
coexistence and pushing mankind toward 
thermonuclear war.” 

The official Communist Chinese paper, 
People's Dally of Peiping, attacks as pure 
nonsense the claim that the withdrawal of 
Soviet missiles from Cuba has saved the 
peace. 

November 19, 1962: Premier Fidel Castro 
sends a message to U.N. General 
U Thant declaring that Cuba will not object 
if the Soviet Union removes the IL-28 jet 
bombers from Cuba (which Castro had pre- 
viously claimed as Cuban property). Castro 
describes the bombers as “antiquated equip- 
ment in relation to modern means of anti- 
aircraft defense.” 

November 20, 1962; President Kennedy an- 
nounces (in a televised press conference) 
that he has ordered the lifting of the naval 
blockade of Cuba after being informed (ear- 
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lier the same day) by Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey that all of the I-28 bombers. now 
in Cuba will be withdrawn in 30 days. Ken- 
nedy reports that progress has been made 
in fulfillment of his agreement with Pre- 
mier Khrushchev on the withdrawal of So- 
viet missiles and other offensive weapons 
from Cuba. Nevertheless,“ he says, Impor- 
tant parts of the understanding of October 
27 and 28 remain to be carried out. The 
Cuban Government has not yet permitted 
the United Nations to verify whether all of- 
tenslve weapons have been removed and no 
lasting safeguards have yet been established 
against the future introduction of offensive 
weapons back into Cuba. Consequently * * + 
the United States has no choice but to pur- 
sue its own means of checking on military 
activities in Cuba.“ 

The importance of our continued vigilance 
is underlined by our identification in recent 
days of a number of Soviet ground combat 
units in Cuba. Although we are informed 
that these and other Soviet units were asso- 
clated with the protection of offensive weap- 
ons systems and will also be withdrawn in 
due course, I repeat we would like nothing 
better than adequate international arrange- 
ment for the task of inspection and verifica- 
tion in Cuba.” 


Kennedy says that if these measures are 
carried out “and if Cuba is not used for the 
export of aggressive Communist purposes, 
there will be peace in the Caribbean.” He 
adds: “We will not, of course, abandon the 
political, economic and other efforts of this 
hemisphere to halt subversion from Cuba, 
nor our purpose and hope that the Cuban 
people shall some day be truly free. But 
these policies are very different from any 
intent to launch a military invasion of the 
island.” He expresses the hope that “the 
achievement of a peaceful solution of the 
Cuban crisis might well open the door to the 
solution of other outstanding problems.” 
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New Frontiers for the Old West 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on December 13, 1962, the National As- 
sociation of Counties held a grazing, 
water, and revenue conference in Las 
Vegas, Nev. This meeting brought to- 
gether officials representing county units 
of government throughout the western 
region to discuss improved programs and 
Policies for use of our natural resources. 

The concluding banquet address at 
the conference was delivered by the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. He offered a proposed revolu- 
tion for western counties. Through for- 
ward-looking proposals, Secretary Free- 
man suggested methods by which we 
could renew and revitalize development 
of rural areas. I ask consent that a por- 
tion of the text of Secretary Freeman’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS or ADDRESS BY Hon. ORVILLE FREE- 
MAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


I want to challenge you to help rural 
America. 


In the past 2 years we have made sound 


nomio opportunity to rural America. We 
have both recognized and taken vigorous 
action to meet the problem of under- 
developed areas in our own country. And 
I say underdeveloped advisedly, for there are 
many areas in our own country which lag 
far behind the rest of the Nation. These 
areas desperately need economic and tech- 
nical assistance, 

Now this administration has begun to de- 
velop ways to get our own- underdeveloped 
areas moving ahead, as well as those in other 
nations. The actions we have taken should 
have been taken long ago. 

Some of it has been administrative action 
which could have been taken any time the 
will to act was there. Other steps involve 
legislative action which could and should 
have been requested years ago. 

The single most significant advance in 
rural creas development came with the en- 
actment of the Agricultural Act of 1962. 

It provides authority to initiate rural re- 
newal projects, a tool which can be most 
efféctive in helping rural areas in the most 
Serious economic trouble. We can provide 
technical assistance and loans to local pub- 
lic agencies designated by the Governor or 
the State legislature to develop comprehen- 
sive, far-reaching programs in rural areas 
Which are similar in purpose and scope to 
the more familiar urban renewal projects. 
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It. places the agricultural conservation 
program on a permanent basis, marking the 
turning point in land use legislation. It 
makes many farmers eligible for additional 
help under long-term agreements with USDA 
to change cropping systems and land use and 
to develop soil, water, forest, wildlife, and 
recreational resources. Much of the land 
coming out of the conservation reserve will 
be eligible for the new land use adjustment 
program. The act authorizes USDA to share 
with local public bodies up to half the cost 
of land, easements, and rights-of-way for 
small watershed projects to be dedicated to 
public recreation. 

Earlier this week we announced the first 
pilot program to develop the most effective 
techniques for converting land on which 
crops are now grown to other uses—grazing, 
timber, recreation and others. This is in 
line with our philosophy that the land re- 
sources of rural America should be used 
and not lay idle. 

It gives new authority for FHA loans for 
outdoor recreational enterprises at a time 
when the Department was getting thousands 
of inquiries about such enterprises. The 
large number of requests for information 
about the opportunities for family farms 
and groups of farmers under this program 
reflect a high degree of interest—and it en- 
courages us greatly. 

The Congress also took other actions this 
year which will benefit the rural develop- 
ment program, It appropriated increased 
funds for credit through FHA and REA, and 
it also increased funds for research on new 
uses and new processes for farm commodities. 

Through the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, persons living in rural areas 
can obtain assistance in learning new skills 
which can open doors to new opportunities 
for employment either in their home com- 
munity or other areas. 

The urgent task is to inform the people. 
The recent series of land and le con- 
ferences which some of you may have at- 
tended was an important first step but more 
needs to be done, We need to take vigorous 
action to awaken local interest in rural areas 
development, to help rural residents organize 
local programs, and then help them draw 
on the technical competence and rural credit 
facilities of the Department of Agriculture, 
The measure of our success will be deter- 
mined by the response of people in the local 
community. 

Too many people do not yet know of the 
going programs—people who stand to benefit 
most from supervised farm credit, from 
low-cost loans for rural homes, and from 
pooling thelr resources in cooperatives or 
community development corporations. 

There are examples of rural growth today 
where local initiative, combined with finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the De- 
partment, has produced new jobs and new 
opportunities. 

Sanders County, Mont., is such an example, 
For years, many farmers there had been 
hard presed to make a living from dairying, 
hay, and grain. The soll conservation dis- 
trict supervisors wondered why woodlots on 
these farms couldn't be managed to increase 
farm income. 

They asked the forest ranger to make a 
survey. He found that the area's timber if 
properly managed could keep a small mill in 
business. 


Today, Sanders County has a mill employ- 


ing about 75 people, and providing supple- 
mental income for about 200 farmers. It is 
operating because local leadership provided 
the catalyst that combined local resources 
with those available from the Government. 
The Small Business Administration supplied 
some of the funds to bulld the mill. The 
local electric cooperative loaned money to 
the plant to buy needed electrical equip- 
ment. 

The new accelerated public works program 
already is putting additional resources into 
Sanders County. On Lolo and Kaniksu Na- 
tional Forests, new projects have been 
started to construct roads and trails and 
improve timber stands. More than 3,000 
man-days of work will result from these 
public works projects. And these national 
forests will become even-greater assets to the 
county. I'm told that the national forests 
last year returned nearly $100,000 to the 
county's treasury—money which supports 
schools and roads. 

To Ulustrate the importance of credit to 
development of a county, I cite Roosevelt 
County, N. Mex. 

In 1940, only 56 percent of the county's 
farmers owned their farms. By 1960, the 
number of owners had increased to 71 per- 
cent of all farmers. 

Loans from the Department's Farmers 
Home Administration were a major factor in 
this rise. FHA has loaned $1,750,000 to 150 
county families to become farmowners. 
PHA has also advanced $2,500,000 to farm- 
ers in the county for operating expenses. It 
has aided nearly 100 rural families to build 
new homes and farm service buildings. 

You county officials, who struggie day in 
and day out with local financial problems, 
know. what this new capital has meant to 
the people of Roosevelt County. 

And the effect goes far beyond the county. 
It is like a pebble dropped in a still pond. 
It provides additional markets that help to 
buoy the urban economy. This is extremely 
important, for we are an interdependent 
people—rural, suburban, and urban. Re- 
vitalization of the countryside will be 
speeded by a strong and vigorously growing 
urban economy with the means to buy the 
goods and services, including outdoor rec- 
reation, produced in rural areas. 

A second task that we see developing is the 
great need for technical and financial assist- 
ance to help local groups of citizens orga- 
mize and begin drawing plans for overall 
economic development. This work is pres- 
ently being carried out through the Exten- 
sion Service and the technical action pan- 
els, but we already find ourselves being 
swamped in some areas. 

It would be of great assistance If local 
government bodies could provide financial 
and technical aid to supplement the work 
now being done by the technical action 
panels. These men are not specifically 
trained for development planning, and they 
also have normal workloads to carry in addi- 
tion to these new assignments. 

A third area of concern relates to the de- 
velopment of new industries in rural com- 
munities. Many of those people who have 
experience in this area recognize that the 
community that waits for a new industry to 
be located from outside the community will 
usually wait a long time. The hope for real 
progress is best realized by emphasizing the 
growth potential from within the local com- 
munity itself. 
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Individually, these people cannot meet the 
requirements for financing, management, 
promotion, and other essential skills. But 
by pooling their funds and skills, and 
through assistance from State and Federal 
agencies, the needs of establishing modern 
industry can be met. Perhaps cooperative 
arrangements can be very useful in this re- 
gard, but we need to explore ways of creating 
a more effective technique for developing 
industrial opportunity in rural communities. 

The solution to this problem will also help 
solve a universal problem in rural areas— 
that of finding job opportunities for the 
young people as they leave high school. 

A fourth area where your advice will be 
most helpful relates to the creation of a 
domestic peace corps—a project which cur- 
rently is being discussed among several de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 

We have assigned one man to a special 
group being formed by Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy to study and evaluate the 
proposed development of a corps of men 
and women who would serve in rural and 
urban areas of this country where social and 
economic conditions required immediate and 
massive attention. 

How could a domestic peace corps contrib- 
ute most effectively to correcting some of the 
very serious problems we know exist in rural 
areas? Can the drive and enthusiasm which 
is found in the Peace Corps abroad overcome 
the apathy and frustration in poverty areas 
where rural renewal projects are needed? 
Could these corpsmen help the low income 
white, Negro, and Indian families value the 
economic barriers which tle them to a life 
of poverty? Can they provide educational 
opportunities which now are lacking for 
many young people in rural America? Can 
they provide the personal and individual 
attention needed to help the illiterate, the 
physically and mentally handicapped? 

I believe a domestic peace corps can be a 
healthy and dynamic influence in the rural 
areas development program, and I would 
welcome your ideas and thoughts on the 
subject. 

Finally, it is clear that the scientific and 
technological changes in agriculture have 
come so swiftiy—and are still at work at 
an unbelievable speed—that most people 
could no more accurately describe rural 
America today than they could the surface 
of Venus. It is at once the most outstand- 
ing example of productive success in the 
history of man and yet harbors more poverty 
than all the metropolitan centers put to- 
gether. It is one of the basic elements in 
our ability to lead the free world and yet 
young people leave it for want of adequate 
opportunity. It is sometimes described as 
the last bastion of freedom and yet some 
organizations advocate using economic pres- 
sure to drive people out of it, 

It is clear, both from cold statistics and 
the observable events of the past decade, 
that the core of the problem in rural Amer- 
ica has two parte—low income caused by 
chronic overproduction, the inability of the 
market to absorb at a fair price what our 
farms can easily produce and a social prob- 
lem caused by farms too small to support 
a family, and by the failure to develop ade- 
quate income opportunities through put- 
ting the resources of rural America to non- 
farm uses. 

Emphasis on improving farm prices and 
income is essential but it is not the full 
answer, nor will a concentration on develop- 
ing nonfarm uses of rural resources be 
enough to enable the Americans who live in 
rural areas to enjoy a standard of living 
equal to that of their urban cousin, 

Supply management, applied as a tool 
and not as a doctrine, is a flexible instru- 
ment to increase production of commodities 
in short supply and to balance production 
with demand when stocks become too great. 
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e same time the welfare of 
both the and the consumer, It 
provides for national security and our com- 
mitmenta to friendly nations abroad by 
maintaining adequate reserves for war, nat- 
ural disaster and the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, It maintains fair prices for the con- 
sumer and fair income for the farmer. 

I believe we can reach a fair level of 
living for the rural American if we are will- 
ing to accept new ideas and explore new 
ways. Tangible progress-has been made in 
that direction. We have new tools, and 
many people have shown their willingness 


to use them. We know the resources are 


in rural America waiting to be put to new 
uses. We are at a critical time when action 
counts. 

And I am optimistic that rural America 
will make the most of its new opportunities. 


Part 8: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology of Cuba and 
and Castro (November 21-December 
15, 1962) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part 8 is 
now offered as a continuation of my 
chronology on Cuba and Castro. 

The “mopping-up” operations which 
normally take place after a battle is over 
now became the order of the day after 
the coldest of cold wars was over. First 
the American quarantine was lifted, the 
Soviets returned the courtesy by ending 
their combat readiness status, our ships, 
reservists, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Strategic Air Command returned home 
or ceased their operations in and around 
Cuban waters. Even the Cuban Gov- 
ernment was reported to have begun 
demobilizing its militia units which had 
been called to arms the day after our 
quarantine was declared. 

Then the glow of our uneasy peace 
began slowly to fade as a Cuban Gov- 
ernment newspaper renewed the con- 
troversy by an offer to swap U.N. veri- 
fication of Soviet missiles removal from 
Cuba for U.N. supervision of dismantling 
of alleged anti-Castro camps on U.S. soil 
which supposedly were “training camps 
of mercenaries, spies, saboteurs, and 
terrorists.” 

Mikoyan, the Soviet’s No. 1 trouble 
shooter, left Cuba, returned to New 
York, and journeyed to the White 
House for what was termed an “incon- 
clusive conference on Cuba and other 
cold-war issues” with President Ken- 
nedy. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk did lit- 
tle to relieve the renewed tension when 
he broadcast a warning that Americans 
must not draw too many conclusions 
about a relaxation of world tensions. 
Stating that easing of the Cuban crisis 
“gives us all some confidence for the 
future,” he nevertheless pointed out that 
“there were special circumstances in 
Cuba which are not necessarily present 
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in other parts of the world.” And the 
American public swallowed this bitter 
medicine reluctantly, but with resigna- 
tion, because it knew Secretary Rusk 
spoke the truth. 

We soon found controversy was going 
to remain our way of life when the 
Stevenson-Alsop-Bartlett issue was sud- 
denly dropped in our laps. Publication 
in the December 8 Saturday Evening 
Post of a joint Alsop-Bartlett article al- 
leging that Adlai Stevenson—whose pub- 
lic image had improved immensely dur- 
ing the U.N. discussion and debate of the 
Cuban-Soviet missiles buildup—had ad- 
vocated a soft policy toward Moscow in 
National Security Council discussions 
created a new issue. The combined in- 
dignant denials of Stevenson, his sup- 
porters, and a carefully worded letter 
of confidence written by President Ken- 
nedy to Stevenson were not able to put 
to rest a rumor that President Kennedy 
himself had engineered the whole thing. 
Later public utterances of both Steven- 
son and the President not only did not 
clear up the muddy waters, but in the 
opinion of many, added a shade more 
mud. 

And it remained for Soviet Premier 
Khrushehe vin his own fight for an im- 
proved public image in the U.S.S.R.—to 
place the whole Cuban affair in clear and 
cold perspective by a few well-chosen 
words. Pointing out that although the 
so-called Marxist-Leninists — Chinese 
Communists—called imperialism a paper 
tiger—that paper tiger has nuclear 
teeth—and therefore should not be 
treated lightly. Then he outlined some 
undeniable, but to us indigestible, 
truths, which it would pay us to mem- 
orize in order not to forget them: 

In what way have we retreated? Socialist 
Cuba exists. Cuba remains a beacon of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas in the Western Hem- 
isphere. The impact of her revolutionary 
example will grow. The Government of the 
United States has given a pledge not to in- 
vade Cuba. The threat of thermonuclear 
war has been averted. Is this a retreat? 


Then, staying in character, Khru- 
shchey continued pressing for a guaran- 
tee of noninvasion of Cuba by the United 
States. Ignoring completely the fact 
that his own guarantees to the United 
States regarding verification of the mis- 
siles removal were worthless, he admon- 
ished us to take care lest the Soviet con- 
fidence in the word of the United States 
was destroyed. 

And the Red Chinese added the final 
note of hypocrisy in virtuously declar- 
ing that they really had no part in the 
whole thing because they neither intro- 
duced nuclear weapons into Cuba, nor 
obstructed their removal. In their de- 
nial of the charge of “adventurism” or 
of attempts at plunging the whole world 
into a thermonuclear war, however, we 
concede that they to a certain extent 
spoke the truth because their actions 
smacked of the typical troublemaker who 
says, “I'll hold your coats, and let's you 
and him fight.” 

Part 8 follows: 

Part 8—A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON usa 
AND CASTRO 

November 21, 1962; Soviet Union ends the 
combat-readiness alert of its armed forces 
which was imposed at the beginning of the 
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Cuban crisis. Most of the U.S. ships partici- 
pating in the blockade of Cuba return to 
their ports. The US. Defense Department 
orders the release from active duty of 14,200 
Air Force reservists called to active duty 
during the Cuban crisis, cancels involuntary 
duty extensions of Navy and Marine Corps 
personne], and ends the special alert of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

November 24, 1962: Castro Government be- 
gins demobilization of militia units called to 
arms on October 22, 

November 26, 1962: Cuban Government 
newspaper Revolucion reports that Cuba will 
permit UN investigators to verify the re- 
movial of Soviet missiles from Cuba if the 
United States will agree to U.N. supervision 
of the dismantling of “training camps of 
mercenaries, spies, saboteurs and terrorists” 
allegedly set up as anti-Castro bases on US. 
Boll. 


Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikcyan leaves Cuba and returns to New 
York. 

November 28, 1962: The Cuban situation 
was discussed by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk on a television program tonight. He 
warned that although negotiations here and 
in Washington had eased the Cuban crisis, 
Americans must not draw too many conclu- 
sions about a relaxation of world tensions. 

“We were deeply gratified to sce the im- 
Mediate unification of the [Western] hemi- 
sphere with unanimity on the nature of this 
threat and the necessity that it be removed,” 
Mr. Rusk said in reference to the Soviet 
introduction of missiles and other offensive 
Weapons into Cuba and thelr subsequent 
withdrawal. “Had there been disunity and 
had we fallen to quarreling among ourselves, 
I think the results might have been quite 
difforent.” 

He said of the easing of the Cuban crisis: 
“I think it gives us all some confidence for 
the future.” 

However, he added: “I don't want to mis- 
lead you on that because we have cautioned 
our friends from drawing too many conclu- 
sions from the Cuban experience, The Soviet 
Union remains a great power. There were 
Special circumstances in Cuba which are not 
Necessarily present in other parts of the 
World.” 

November 29, 1962: President Kennedy and 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, a Soviet First Deputy 
Premier, met for 3 hours and 15 minutes 
today in an apparently inconclusive con- 
ference on Cuba and some other cold-war 
issues. 

Both the White House and Mr. Mikoyan 
announced after the meeting that an agree- 
Ment had been reached to continue at the 
United Nations the United States-Soviet 
negotiations on the Cuban situation. 

November 30, 1962: A luncheon confcrence 
in Washington between Anastas I. Mikoyan 
and Secretary of State Rusk covered a wide 
Tange of issues, There was no sign of any 
change in Soviet and United States positions. 

December 1, 1962: Anastas I. Mikoyan left 
Washington for Moscow, affirming the good- 
will of the United States and pledging that 
the same will be evinced by us.“ The Soviet 
leader expressed optimism on a settlement on 
Cuba and future Sovict-United States rela- 
tions, but American officials were more 
Teserved. 

December 2, 1962: Secretary General Thant 
voiced hope that the “spirit of compromise” 
in United States-Sovlet negotiations on 
Cuba would be extended to other outstand- 
ing problems. The United Nations leader 
cited Berlin as an issue on which compro- 
mise might be imperative and added that 
the West did not seem to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of “an obvious change” in the 
Soviet political mood. 

December 3, 1962: Washington announced 
yesterday that Soviet Jet bombers were being 
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shipped out. of Cuba in line with Premier 
Khrushehev's pledge to President Kennedy. 
The Pentagon said patrol planes had spotted 
the Russian freighter Okhotsk sailing from 
Cuba with at least three dismantled Dyu- 
shin-28’s on deck, while other jets were 
being crated at a Cuban airbase. 

December 5, 1962: President Kennody 
sought. yesterday to end speculation that 
Adlai E. Stevenson would be replaced as 
U.S. representative to the United Na- 
tions. In a letter to Mr. Stevenson, the 
President expressed his “fullest confidence” 
in him and voiced deep regret over a con- 
troversial mngazine article implying that Mr. 
Stevenson had advocated a “soft” line toward 
Moscow in the Cuban crisis. Mr. Stevenson 
termed the article “wrong in literally every 
detail," i 

Docember 5, 1962: The economic plight of 
Cuba was refiected in a Government decree 
nationalizing most shops dealing in cloth- 
ing. shoes, and hardware. The move was re- 
garded as a first step toward rationing. Many 
of the storts were painted with the word 
“nationalized”—and a hammer and sickle. 

December 6, 1962: 

US. Navy planes have verified that 42 
Soviet jet bombers are being 
home from Cuba aboard 3 ships. Coincident 
with this Pentagon announcement yesterday 
was a report from anti-Castro sources in 
Havana that Soviet troops were apparently 
bolstering Cuba's defenses. The report, 
dated November 29, said that many Soviet 
troop units were building underground forti- 
fications and airfields throughout the island. 

December 7, 1962; 

U.S. analysts expressed doubts today that 
Cuban negotiators would be able to obtain 
sufficient Soviet-bloc aid to overcome Cuba’s 
worsening economic dificulties. 

This view was held despite the contention 
by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, head of the 16- 
man economic mission that flew to Moscow 
Wednesday, that in 1963 Cuban-Soviet trade 
would exceed this year's total. 

U.S. specialists believe the Soviet bloc may 
lack both the capacity and the desire to ralse 
again at this time the flow of ald and of 
subsidized trade that has been reaching Cuba 
in recent years. 

December 8, 1962; 

Nine thousand marines quit Caribbean. 

A Marine bricade of about 9,000 men is on 
its way back to California after service in the 
Caribbean area during the Cuban crisis, the 
corps announced Friday. 

This was the first official disclosure of the 
size of the Marine force sent to the Carib- 
bean and to the Guantanamo Naval Base in 
late October, when the United States was 
building up its military power to cope with 
a missile threat from Cuba. 

Docember 9, 1962: 

Adlai E. Stevenson sought to draw the 
final curtain yesterday on the Adlai affair. 

“There has been too much talk, I think, 
already, and much of it wholly uninformed,” 
said the United Nations Ambassador of the 
furor created by a Saturday Evi Post 
article last week suggesting that Stevenson 
favored a softer policy on Cuba than Presi- 
dent Kennedy adopted. 

“The important thing,” Stevenson sald 
yesterday, “is that the Soviet Union has re- 
moved the nuclear weapons and the bombers 
from Cuba without us firing a shot or seri- 
ously risking world war and without cost to 
the United States. 

“I think that President Kennedy's firm- 
mess and prudence have been richly re- 
warded, and I am proud to have had a part 
in the formulation of his policy and in its 
execution.” 

Stevenson continued: “The important 
thing, it seems to me now, is to conclude 
this transaction with the Soviet Union and 
to move on to further negotiations with them 
about the many other problems and conflicts 
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that embarrass our relations and the security 
of the world.” 

He said the United Nations throughout the 
Cuban affair, performed in the classic man- 
ner in which it was Intended to perform.” 

“It provided a forum for the parties to 
expose their grievances. It afforded a means 
of marshaling world opinion. And it pro- 
vided an opportunity to the United Nations, 
to the Secretary Gencral, to offer mediation 
and conciliation.” 

December 10, 1962: 

The United States is about ready to close 
the book on the Cuban crisis and open the 
way for possible talks with the Soviet Union 
on other world issues, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk made clear yesterday. 

The one remaining obstacle, Rusk indi- 
cated at his first press conference in 5 
months, is the continuing presence in Cuba 
of Soviet military forces. The Secretary re- 
called President Kennedys statement that 
the Soviets had promised that at least some 
of these forcea would be withdrawn. Rusk 
added: 

“Certainly we in this hemisphere could not 
accept as a normal situation any Soviet mili- 
tary presence in Cuba.” 

Rusk said there are several thousand troops 
still in Cuba, adding that “the numbers are 
significant but not large. Their role there 
is something that is of great concern to us 
and something we will follow very carefully.” 

Rusk called the failure of the Soviet Union 
to provide in Cuba the verification of mis- 
stile removal which Soviet Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev had promised the President “a 
yery serious deficiency.” But he made it eyi- 
dent the United States was not going to push 
any further on this. The United States in- 
tends to continue aerial reconnaissance over 
Cuba and is prépared to shoot back if any of 
its planes are shot at, it was learned else- 
where. 

December 11, 1962: 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchey today 
rebuked Communist China for its criticism 
of Russian handling of the Cuban crisis in 
the most dircct Russian comment so far on 
the ideological rift between the two coun- 
tries, 

In a 2-hour and 48-minute televised ad- 
dress to the final session fo the Supreme So- 
viet (Parliament), Khrushchev said the so- 
called Marxist-Leninists” who criticized his 
Cuba policies were trying to get the United 
States and Russia at each other's throats and 
provoke a world war. 

He said those who call imperialism a 
“paper tiger“ should remember that the 
paper tiger has nuclear teeth.” 

It may still use them and should not be 
treated lightly. Therefore, in relations with 
imperialist countries, compromises are pos- 
sible. 

He said that if Russia listened to “ultra- 
revolutionary shouters” during the Cuban 
crisis the world would have been plunged 
into a thermonuclear war. 

The Soviet leader said the time had come 
for ending the crisis through negotiations. 

“In what way have we retreated?” he 
asked. “Socialist Cuba exists. Cuba re- 
mains a beacon of Marxist-Leninist ideas in 
the Western Hemisphere. The impact of her 
revoluticnary example will grow. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has given a 
pledge not to invade Cuba. The threat of 
thermonuclear war has been averted. Is this 
a retreat?” 

Khrushchev pledged himself to fulfill So- 
viet commitments in the Cuba settlement 
“so long as the other side stands by this 
understanding.” Then he added: 

“But if the commitments assumed are not 
observed by the other side, we shall be com- 
pelled to take such action as may be required 
by the situation.” A 

Referring to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro's 
five demands (which include U.S. evacua- 
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tion of its Guantanamo Naval Base on Cuba), 
Khrushchev called them “just demands in 
keeping with the elementary rights of every 
soverign state.” 


Khrushchey noted that Russia had with- 
drawn its rockets and bombers from Cuba, 

Now, he said, it was time for President 
Kennedy to guarantee noninvasion of the 
island. 


Should U.S, pledges be broken, he said, it 
would have a far-reaching effect in destroy- 
ing Soviet confidence in the word of the 
United States. 

He said the main result of recent Soviet 
foreign policy was that an attack on Cuba 
“prepared by aggressive militarist circles of 
the United States was averted.” 

World public opinion warmly greeted “the 
victory of the policy of commonsense.” 

He said Russian rockets were sent to Cuba 
only so that the United States could see “the 
real danger of thermonuclear war. 

“We were sure that this would bring them 
to their senses,” he said. 

Khrushchev ridiculed contentions that 
Russia had chosen Cuba as a jump-off site for 
war against the United States and said this 
was “malicious fabrication.” 

“Had we wanted to start war against the 
United States we would not have agreed to 
dismantle the rockets Installed in Cuba 
which were ready for launching for action. 
We would have brought them into play. We 
did not do that because we had no such 
aims,” he said. 

December 12, 1962: 

President Kennedy indicated yesterday 
that there has been too much speculation 
about Adlai Stevenson's role in the Cuban 
crisis and pointedly declared that the matter 
should be left to historians, 

At the same time, the President stressed 
that positions taken in the Cuban crisis fre- 
quently changed during the discussions as 
the National Security Council examined al- 
ternatives and the possible repercussions. 

But, he added in a discussion of the matter 
at his press conference, the final Judgment 
was always made by him as President. 

December 13, 1962: 

Under Secretary of State George W. Ball 
said today the world may be entering a period 
of “profound political change” in which both 
the hazards and possibilities of peace would 
be increased. 

Ball said recent events in Cuba and other 
trends suggest that we may be passing from 
u period of rigidity in world politics into an 
era of great mobility and maneuver. 

Ball said President Kennedy’s quarantine 
of Cuba to be only the first move in a 
complicated strategy. But Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchey’s decision to remove 
his missiles made the rest of the strategy 
unnecessary, Ball said. 

December 13, 1902: 

American firmness and flexibility in han- 
dling the Cuban crisis have transformed the 
spirit of the Western Alliance, menibers of 
the NATO Ministerial Council acknowledged 
to one another today. 

German Foreign Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder aptly summed up the feelings of 
many others when he sald that Cuba had 
shown that the United States was prepared 
to run the necessary risks to safeguard mu- 
tual interests. 

As a result of the Ouban experience, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk told the 15-nation 
NATO Council, there is a sense of anticipa- 
tion among the Allies that the opportunity 
for new initiatives may be opening up. 

Nevertheless, he said, it would be danger- 
ous to think that the Cuban developments 
have made the situation in Berlin any more 
favorable. The Russians still reject any no- 
tion of continued Western presence in Berlin. 

Actually the Cuban crisis is not yet over, 
Rusk pointed out. The United States is rea- 
sonably confident that all Soviet missiles and 
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IL-20 bombers haye left Cuba, but cannot 
be entirely sure. 

A non-American source said Rusk told the 
Council that 10,000 to 12,000 Soviet troops 
remain in Cuba in four distinct combat 
units. These are not instructors or a mili- 
tary assistance group but definite military 
units, the source said. 

In addition, Rusk asserted, Russian sur- 
face-to-air missiles are still in Cuba, despite 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchey’s indi- 
cations that all would be removed. 

Although the United States has no desire 
to invade Cuba, Rusk reiterated, it cannot 
be in the position of giving assurance above 
its treaty commitments in the Western 
Hemisphere or of sanctioning interference by 
the Castro government with neighboring 
countries. 

December 15, 1962: 

North Atlantic Alliance countries today 
wound up their 3-day fall ministerial meet- 
ing with a tribute to the American stand on 
Cuba and a concession to appeals for 
strengthening conventional military forces. 

Soviet action in secretly stationing nuclear 
missiles in Cuba had brought the world to 
the verge of war, the final communique 
said, but the peril was averted by the firm- 
ness and restrain of the United States, sup- 
ported by the alliance and other free nations. 

December 15, 1962: 

Red China, asserting unshakable belief in 
its brand of communism, issued a manifesto 
today accusing the Sovict bloc of attempt- 
ing to split the Communist world. 

And while chiding Moscow over its role in 
the Cuban episode, the 6,500-word Peking 
policy statement proposed a meeting of all 
the world’s Communist parties to attempt 
to heal the Chinese-Soviet rupture. 

The Chinese stand was published in the 
Peiping People’s Dally, official organ of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

In backing down on Cuba, the Soviet Union 
was “scared out its wits” in the face of nu- 
clear strength, Peiping said. 

“We neither requested the introduction of 
nuclear weapons into Cuba, nor obstructed 
the withdrawal of ‘offensive weapons’ from 
that country,” the People’s Dally said, “For 
us, therefore, there is no question whatsoever 
of ‘adventurism,’ still less of ‘plunging the 
whole world into a thermonuclear war.““ 


The Merger Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest threats to our free enter- 
prise system is the tremendous merger 
movement which has affected practical- 
ly every industry in the Nation. 

The early development of this merger 
movement first came to my attention at 
the end of World War II. At that time 
I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served on the House 
Small Business Committee. 

Those of us who worked to plug the 
gaping loophole in section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act through passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act of 1950, hoped that this 
legislation would hold the merger move- 
ment in check. Although the antitrust 
agencies have been given more effective 
statutes, the merger movement nonethe- 
less has continued to gather force. 
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The sharp upward trend in the merger 
movement has been highlighted in a staff 
report recently issued under the direc- 
tion of the able Congressman and my 
good friend, the Honorable WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, Of Texas. That. report, entitled 
“Mergers and Superconcentration,” re- 
views the merger movement in recent 
years since the passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act, and is required reading 
for anyone concerned with the monopoly 
problem. 

The Washington World of December 7, 
1962, published a debate between the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] and 
Dr. Chares T. Stewart, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] contending 
that big mergers are snuffing out Ameri- 
can small businessmen and Dr. Stewart 
taking the opposite position. Dr. Stew- 
art is the director of economic research 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

I have carefully studied the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman’s] report on 
“Mergers and  Superconcentration.” 
This document is mentioned in the 
Washington World article, along with a 
report entitled “Concentration Ratios in 
Manuafacturing Industry, 1958," recently 
issued by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, of which I am 
chairman. 

Dr. Stewart's argument to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is my opinion 
that these two documents are full of 
objective evidence of the dangers to 
small business posed by the merger 
movement. In any event, I am surprised 
to see the representative of the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce taking the posi- 
tion that recent increases in concentra- 
tion represent merely a shake-out of 
small business and a return to normal. 
Moreover, I am amazed that such a rep- 
resentative would take the cavalier posi- 
tion that many small firms which re- 
main must make the invidious choice of 
merge or fill. 

Dr. Stewart has no factual basis for 
intimating that mergers are motivated 
by technological factors. The fact is 
that most mergers are motivated by 
power and profit, and small business is 
the victim. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Washington World previously 
referred to be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SMALL BUSINESSMEN: ARE Bia MERGERS 
SNvrrine THEM Our? 

(Nore.—Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, is chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, which 
recently released a study of business acquis!- 
tions of the Nation’s 500 largest industrial 
firms and 50 largest merchandising compan- 
ies. A Member of the House sincg 1928, he 
is chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and vice chairman of the Joint De- 
fense Production Committee.) 

YTES 
(By Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas) 

America is at the crossronds, It must face 
up to the alternative paths lying ahead. 
Will it follow the road to monopoly and ever- 
increasing concentration of economic power? 
Or will it take the other alternative—the 
hard and rocky road to a restoration of 
competitive free enterprise, with the preser- 
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vation of the American ideals of opportuni- 
ties for small, locally oriented companies to 
enter business and thrive and grow? 

The Congress has repeatedly paid al- 
legiance to a competitive enterprise system. 
Such allegiance has been expressed in thi 
Passage of our various key antitrust stat- 
utes—the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and the Celler-Kefauver 
Act. 


-Both the Senate and the House have Small 
Business Committecs, and small business has 
a voice in the executive branch in the Small 
Business Administration. 

Yet despite these noble efforts designed to 
preserve opportunity for small, local enter- 
prise, big business has grown apace. Loop- 
holes have appeared in our antitrust laws, 
and big business has fashioned new tech- 
niques of controlling markets and enhancing 
its power. 

Mergers feed growth 

It is most appropriate that this report be 
titled “Mergers and Superconcentration,” for 
all appearances suggest that we are moving 

Into a new phase of industrial and financial 
domination and control of American indus- 
try. Merger movements have fed this can- 
cerous growth. The United States ts rapidly 
becoming a nation of clerks and hired hands. 
Opportunities for independent small busi- 
nesses are eroding. 

More than a decade has elapsed since the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was enacted with the 
purpose of forestalling increasing concentra- 
tion resulting from mergers and acquisitions. 

By interesting coincidence, on the very day 
(June 25, 1962) that the Supreme Court 
handed down its first opinion (Brown Shoe 
Co. v. United States) interpreting the Celler- 
Kefauver Act of 1950, the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator KEFAUVER, issued a new report on 
Manufacturing concentration. 

According to Senator Krrau wan: The most 
important single fact brought out by the re- 
port is that in the years following World 
War II the industrial economy has become 
significantly more concentrated in the hands 
of a few large corporations, Thus, between 
1947 and 1958 the share held by the 200 larg- 
est companies of total industrial output, 
as measured by value added by manufacture, 
Tose 27 percent. In 1947 the 200 largest com- 
panies accounted for 30 percent of the vaiue 
added by manufacture; by 1958 their propor- 
tion had risen to 38 percent.” 

Top firms absorb others 


Much of the recent increase in concentra- 
tion has resulted from merger activity of the 
corporations. Based on the informa- 
tion reported in the various financial man- 
uals, the top 500 industrial firms absorbed 
some 3,404 otber companies and the 50 
largest merchandising firms acquired 332 
companies, 

Moreover, based on limited data as to the 
size of the acquired firms, the prepondcrance 
of the assets removed from the stream of 
private business enterprise has stemmed 
from merger actions of the top corporations. 

The merger movement has, of course, af- 
fected many lines of business in addition to 
those in which the large industrial and mer- 
chandising firms are engaged. In particular, 
it has made enormous inroads in the field of 
commercial banking—traditionally an im- 
portant small business field in the United 
States. 

The latest annual report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, for example, 
indicates that in 1961 some 133 banks, op- 
erating some 423 banking offices, with ag- 
gregate resources of $5,904 million, were 
absorbed by mergers, consolidations, and ac- 
quisitions. 

(The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
‘tion report stated: “The House Small Busi- 
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ness Committee has underway a number of 
inquiries into banking, including regional 
concentration of commercial banking, growth 
of chain, holding company, and branch bank- 
ing, the bank merger movement and its Im- 
pact on concentration in banking, availa- 
bility of bank credit for smalb business and 
related subjects.”’) 
NO 


(By Dr. Charles T. Stewart) 


(Norr.— Dr. Charlies T. Stewart is acting 
director of economic research at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He is an expert in 
the field of economic growth. The econo- 
mist taught at Utah State University and 
George Washington University before Joining 
the chamber 4 years ago. His current job 
includes the preparation of testimony for 
congressional inquiries.) 

The recent report, “Mergers and Super- 
concentration,” by the staff of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, warns 
that “much of the recent increase in con- 
centration has resulted from the merger ac- 
tivity of the corporations”; that we 
are “becoming a Nation of clerks and hired 
hands"; and that “opportunities for inde- 
pendent small businesses are eroding.” 

But nowhere does it present any objective 
evidence of such dangers. 

Another recent publication cited to prove 
the alleged rise in concentration is the Sen- 
ate Antitrust Subcommittee’s “Concentration 
Ratios in Manufecturing Industry, 1958.” 
But that report demonstrates no significant 
1954-58 change in the level of manufacturing 
concentration in the United States. More- 
over, most of the 1947-58 Increase in con- 
eentration—of which the committee makes 
much—was spurious: It largely reflects the 
shakeout, as the economy returned to more 
normal market conditions, of the large num- 
ber of ill-conceived new enterprises formed 
immediately after World War II in response 
to the lure of pent-up demands. 


Ratios declined 


Due to this rapid postwar formation of new 
firms, concentration ratios fell during 1945- 
47 below their prewar levels; and the 1947-54 
rise in concentration appears to have been a 
return toward the longer-term normal, rather 
than a rise above it. Moreover, this statisti- 
cal approach to concentration takes no ac- 
count of the roles played by rising foreign 
compctition and interproduct substitutions 
as sources of increased competition within 
our domestic economy. 

In fact, the whole concentration through 
mergers issue is grossly exaggerated. When 
the number of mergers in manufacturing and 
mining (reported by the Federal Trade Com- 
misaion) is expressed as a proportion of the 
total number of manufacturing and mining 
businesses in operation (reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce), there is no postwar 
wave of mergers. 

More opportunities 

If we relate the number of separate busi- 
nesses in the United States (Department of 
Commerce) to the labor force (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) we find an alltime high, 
66 operating businesses per 1,000 civilian la- 
bor force, in 1961. In other words, the oppor- 
tunity for members of our working popula- 
tion to have their own businesses was never 
better than now. We are not “becoming a 
nation of clerks and hired hands.” 

The Small Business Committee's report is 
so preoccupied with one part of the economy 
that it fails to see any other. Between 1950 
and 1961, the total number of operating busi- 
nesses In the United States rose by 18 per- 
cent. Manufacturing and retail trade, the 
two sectors which concern the Committee, 
increased less than did the national total 
(by 2 percent and 12 percent, respectively). 

These two sectors, primarily for techno- 
logical reasons, are the two most likely to 
contain large and growing firms. On the 
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other hand, most of the opportunity for 
successful independent small businesses 1s 
now to be found in contract construction 
(up 36 percent) and the services industries 
(up 21 percent), which today account for a 
significant and rapidly expanding portion 
of all business enterprises. 
Complex problems 

A fair summation of the real merger-con- 
centration issue would be technological and 
institutional forces beyond individual busi- 
nesees’ or businessmen’s control make many 
of today's business problems too complex 
and all-pervading to be coped with by yester- 
day’s typical small business. Therefore, 
many smaller firms in many lines (including 
mining, manufacturing, distribution, and 
banking) must choose among (a) growing 
to a larger size; (b) merging into a larger 
firm, or (c) falling. The small enterprise 
must be exceptionally well-managed in order 
to survive. 

No available evidence demonstrates rising 
concentration to result from the deliberate 
plans of any particular group. 

Even though we may look back with yearn- 
ing to the “good old days” of small shops, 
stomistic competition, and problems which 
seem simple when compared to today's global 
issues, only the most unrealistic-minded 
think that such a system can be maintained 
or re-created in a modern setting. In order 
to realize those “good old days” we would 
have to give up more progress and prosperity 
than Mr. Parman probably would be will- 
ing to sacrifice, 


Praise and Challenge for Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous respect I have for 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, and the great work he has accom- 
plished in protecting the Nation's wild- 
life, I would like to extend my remarks 
by inserting an editorial appearing in the 
Yuma Daily Sun, a newspaper published 
at Yuma, Ariz., praising Secretary Udall 
for his efforts to preserve the Dyke 
Marsh as a wildlife refuge. These re- 
marks should be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

PRAISE AND CHALLENGE FOR UDALL 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
the first Arizonian to serve in a Presidential 
Cabinet, has his heated critics. He also has 
some warm advocates. 

One such advocate is Irston R. Barnes, 
chairman of the Audubon Naturalist Society. 
Mr. Barnes had occasion recently to publish 
a report on a situation involving marsh- 
lands along the Potomac River south of Alex- 
andria, Va. These marshlands, known as 
the Dyke Marsh, are the home of wildlife 
which the Congress, In 1959, sought to pre- 
serve and protect with a special enactment, 
With this wildlife preserve being threatened 
by the dredging operation of a sand and 
gravel company, Mr. Barnes had occasion 
to write the following words about Secretary 
Udall: 

“At a time of crisis in the preservation of 
natural and wilderness areas, the Nation is 
fortunate to have Stewart L. Udall heading 
the Interior Department. Future Americans 
will have just cause to be grateful to him 
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for the long perspective, the intelligence and 
wisdom, the co and skillful leadership 
he has brought to an office which must place 
the welfare of the whole people ahead of the 
short-term profit of a few. 

“The qualities of a great Secretary of the 
Interior were clearly visible last November 
27, when Udall addressed the Great Swamp 
Committee of the North American Wildlife 
Foundation at Somerville, N.J. 

“He the initiative of the citizens 
who had acquired the Great Swamp and 
presented it to the Federal Government as 
the Great Swamp National Wildlife Refuge. 
He compared this achievement to the preser- 
vation of Tinicum Marsh on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia and the dedication of the 500- 
acre Cherokee Marsh within the city limits 
of Madison, Wis. 

“He promised the best cooperation of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in making ‘the 
Great Swamp a national showcase for wild- 
life education and interpretation,’ for the 
benefit of the 3 out of 4 Americans who seek 
their open-spaces recreation ‘no farther than 
50 miles from their home.’ 

“And he warned that only ceaseless vig- 
Uance will prevent even dedicated areas from 
being invaded by commercial exploitations.” 

Such high praise from the chairman of 
the Audobon Society is not, we suspect, 
carelessly given. It is true that the need 
to preserve wildlife and wilderness areas is 
today poorly understood by a nation which 
so recently had all the outdoor space it 
wanted, and more. But those days have 
passed, as Secretary Udall realizes. The 
mushrooming of great cities and the com- 
mercial demand for natural resources is 
pressing insistently against some of the Na- 
tion’s irreplaceable wilderness areas. 

Secretary Udall will most assuredly have 
need of the “long perspective, intelligence 
and wisdom, the courage and skillful leader- 
ship” of which Mr. Barnes speaks if he is 
to e Americans to preserve something 
of their precious natural heritage. 


Support for Legislation To Improve Con- 
ditions Under Which Migratory Work- 
ers Live and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
a recent editorial the Washington Post 
and Times Herald calls attention to the 
unfortunate conditions under which so 
many migratory workers live and labor, 
and it gives editorial support for legis- 
lation along lines of several bills intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. WittiaMs]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARION 

This centennial year of the Emancipation 
Proclamation could be observed in few better 
ways than by bringing a new birth in dig- 
nity for 3 million Americans who toil as 
migratory workers. Senator Harrison WIL- 
LraMs, who has capably championed their 
cause, calls these migratory workers “the 
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mobile serfs of the Nation.” They are not 
held in legal bondage; they are pressed down 
by circumstances to a level of subsistence 
that is nagging rebuke to a country that 
boasts of affluence. 

Last year, Congress, after 170 vain at- 
tempts, finally passed the Migrant Health 
Act and did something specific about a prob- 
lem that came to indignant national atten- 
tion more than 20 years ago when John 
Steinbeck wrote “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

But other measures designed to help the 
migrants failed to get through the labyrinth; 
several were waylaid by the House Rules 
Committee. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, Senator WILLIAMS 18 
about to introduce again the bills that, col- 
lectively, could lessen a harvest of shame. 
The group includes measures to provide de- 
cent housing and sanitation facilities, day- 
care centers for migrant children, improved 
educational opportunities for the migrant 
and his family, modification of existing child 
labor laws, national labor relations coverage, 
improved employment services, and a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 

These bills ve not been capriciously 
drafted but are the fruit of extensive hear- 
ings. They reflect a recognition of the prob- 
lems of the employer; no attempt has been 
made, Mr. Williams asserts, “to impose un- 
fair or arbitrary provisions upon the farmer 
or the farmworker.” The aim is to create a 
rational labor market and to provide a re- 
liable work force free from the stigma of 
degradation. 

The outcome of Mr. WILLIAMS’ campaign 
will be a test of our political system. The 
migrants have no powerful lobby to press 
their cause; their very mobility costs them 
their votes. A source of national shame 
should be finally removed by rescuing 3 
million Americans from what amounts to 
economic servitude. 


Alabama Waterways and Inland Docks 
System—Significant Advantages to 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
river system of Alabama is larger and 
more extensive than that of any other 
State in our great-Nation. But we in 
Alabama have been making careful dili- 
gent efforts to improve our God-given 
resources so that today the Alabama 
river system offers significant advan- 
tages to industrial firms who wish to 
locate in Alabama. 

A series of inland docks have been built 
along the river system. They are lo- 
cated at Dothan, Phenix City, Eufaula, 
Florence, Decatur, Huntsville and at 
Birmingport. All have reserved land for 
future industrial development. 

The following article from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce of February 4, 1963, 
tells the complete story which I believe 
will be of interest: 

INLAND PIERS Am INDUSTRY IN ALABAMA 

In the beginning Alabama had its rivers. 
And in the first decades of the 1800's, the 
planters came from the Carolinas; they saw 
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the rivers and scraped at the rich black soil 
at their feet and said: “Looks like we've 
found it.” They were looking for a place 
to continue an empire. 

And up, grandiosely, majestically, it went. 
The empire was cotton. The land grew it, 
and the rivers floated it to Mobile where it 
left for Europe’s looms. 


COTTON, EMPIRE AND WAR 


Cotton had everything its own way. It 
even produced a system that would keep 
it alive. Creaky and inefficient, and based 
on human misery, maybe, but a system. Its 
administrators could apply it because it 
wasn't scientific, just based on authority. 
The administrators had plenty of that. 

Next, cotton produced the administrators 
themselves, the directors of the empire. 

Then came the Civil War and the empire 
came tumbling down. 

Mud and silt clogged the rivers. River 
towns stagnated. Alabama, with more navi- 
gable rivers than any other State in the 
Union, stood still, King Cotton's court dis- 
banded, and now a century later, all that 
remains are a few relics entombed in quaint 
little mausoleums called antique shops, ‘ 

For the rivers, though, and the land, the 
story has been different. The cycle has 
come full. Today, the State is a complex 
interchange of barge traffic moving over a 
vast network of river highways covering the 
face of Alabama. Locks lift barges, and 
dams maintain deep slack-water routes 
while generating power for industry. The 
rivers throb with the beat of diesels and the 
tonnage exceeds the wildest projections of 
yesteryear’s water route enthusiasts. 

Today, a single tow may mean 3% acres 
of barges with a payload equal to that of 
500 freight cars. 

What happened? 

The answer Hes in geography, hard dollars 
and cents thinking, a developing industrial 
area, industries’ thirst for fresh water, It 
lies in the foresight that built the Alabama 
State Docks at the port of Mobile and fol- 
lowed through with the $10 million Alabama 
State Docks inland dock program, 

The new terminals owe their construction 
to rediscovery by shippers over the past 25 
years of how navigable rivers and bulk trans- 
portation distort maps. 

The port of Mobile is a modern highway 
interchange located where one highway sys- 
tem (the Alabama rivers system) meets a 
long superthroughway stretching from St. 
Marks, Fla., to Brownsville, Tex., on the Mexi- 
can border (the Gulf Intracoastal Canal). 

This throughway ties In with the Missis- 
sipp! River highway. 

At Mobile, the rivers system connects with 
the ocean routes to Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, and the Orient. 

On this great highway system, tugboats 
push barges from Texas and Loulsiana bear- 
ing petrochemicals to Birmingham via the 
Gulf Intracoastal Canal and the Tombigbee- 
Warrior. Sulfur from Texas on the same 
canal moves up the Chattahoochee River to 
Columbia near Dothan and will move on to 
Eufaula and Phenix City when locks and 
dams nearing completion back water up to 
those areas this year. 

Birmingham coal and iron moves down to 
industrial sites and steam generating plants 
in Florida, Phosphate rock from the phos- 
phate fields of Florida moves up the rivers. 
South American iron ore, barge located at 
Mobile, heads for Alabama steel mills. 

Add to this picture, the Tennessee River, 
& broad highway looping through northern 
Alabama to its junction with the Ohio-Mis- 
sissippi system and you see how the Alabama 
inland docks serve shippers in a 17-State 
area. 

Alabama does this because it is out for 
industry, and wants to have something to 
offer when it makes its pitch. 
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Thus, the terminals inland. These will 
be used to load and discharge barge cargoes. 
Barging, of course, is a cheap way to haul 
things. And there's nothing inspecific about 
a transportation saving. 

FISHING FOR INDUSTRY 


Manager of the State’s inland dock proj- 
ect W. J. Black, Jr., sums up the effort by 
saying: “We are standing on the riverbanks 
fishing for industry. We think we've got the 
best lure that industrialists will take, 

“A business which could transport raw 
Materials by barge would be perfectly suited 
to locate on our rivers. Imported materials 
could be transferred from steamers to barges 
at Mobile and brought to the plant site, then 
discharged by our facility. A manufacturer 
can serve any market in this half of the 
country cheaply from Alabama.” 

Behind all this is Alabama's hopes that 
the inland docks will cement together a 
fortuitous combination of things: 

1. The State has the highly efficient ocean 
terminal at Mobile, a nationally leading 
seaport. 

2. It has the waterways connecting the 
interior to the port. 

3. Alabama has more navigable rivers than 
any other State, and they all connect to 
major waterways, and so, in the crazy car- 
tography of water shipping, Alabama is right 
next door to everywhere—consuming area, 
producing area, raw material area, The 
rivers distort the maps In Alabama's favor. 

4. The State has equal footing with other 
Southern States in such advantages as avail- 
ability of labor, tax structure, etc., and the 
accessibility to markets that businessmen 
are looking for down South, Industrial En- 
couragements Acts have been passed. 

But behind the construction of these 
docks lies some complex reasoning on the 
part of the State legislature. Much of the 
reasoning is based on the success of the 
deep-water terminal at Mobile. 


RECOVERY OF MOBILE 


The port of Mobile is a phenomenon among 
ports for the reason that from the time of 
Civil War Reconstruction through the 1920's, 
Mobile was a tired, overaged King Cotton 
port that had never gotten off its back since 
the Civil War. But, with the initial expense 
of some $10 million in bonds voted in the 
late 1920's Mobile began a comeback. State 
docks at Mobile have since bourgeoned into 
a $75 million facility, and have taken Mobile 
out of the doldrum into prominence. 

Mobile climbed to rank among the top 10 
ports in the country. 

Moreover, the State docks have been the 
city of Mobile's chief contributor to success 
in business, and each year it brings to the 
State some $100 million. 

Some 30 years after the construction of the 
State docks at Mobile in the late 1950's, the 
success of the ocean terminal was brought 
up in the State legislature with a slightly 
dierent slant. If construction of the facil- 
ity at Mobile had added so much to the 
State, why couldn't history repeat itself with 
smaller terminals built on the banks of the 
rivers? 

The State legislature voted bonds subject 
to the ratification of the people. Alabama's 
electorate went to the ballot box and agreed 
with the Icgislature. Now, 5 years later, 
seven terminals are elther at work or on blue- 
prints. These seven terminals which make 
up the system have a specific job. They will 
lock together all the advantages of the State 
and make locating along Alabama's rivers 
attractive to industry. 

THE SEVEN FACILITIES 

The inland dock facilities include cov- 
ered warehouses, docks, basins, back storage 
area, and rall and highway connections. 
These inland facilities cam be used by 
shippers who originate cargo anywhere on 
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the gulf coast or by shippers in Minneap- 
olis and Chicago, Kansas City and Dubuque, 
Cincinnati and Evansville, Pittsburgh and 
Joliet, St. Louis and Omaha. 

All the docks have industrial land avail- 
able adjacent to them. For example on the 
Tennessee River, Decatur has 227 acres of 
land; Florence 22 acres; and Huntsville 39; 
on the Chattahoochee River, Columbia has 
57 acres; Eufaula has 287 acres, Phenix City 
has 137. 


Festival of the Performing Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, tele- 
vision has so often been criticized for 
the quality of its programs that it is a 
distinct pleasure to call attention to the 
new winter-spring series of a program 
that features world-renowned artists of 
the theater and concert hall. This is 
the “Festival of Performing Arts,” which 
will be opened in New York on February 
12 with a concert by the violin-piano duo 
of Yehudi and Hephizibah Menuhin. 
Among other artists who will appear on 
the 10 weekly programs of the festival 
are the pianists Robert and Gaby Casa- 
desus; the British actor, Robert Morley; 
the Robert Shaw Choral; Cesare Siepi 
of the Metropolitan Opera; and other 
artists of similar high caliber. This pro- 
gram is produced in New York City by 
David Susskind and James Fleming. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record with my remarks a letter 
by Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to Mr. M. J. Rathbone, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
sponsors of the program, commending 
him upon its renewal for a second year, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 28, 1903. 
Mr. M. J. RATHBONE, 
President, Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. RATHBONE: I am sure you are 
aware that the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, an international organization 
with membership in 53 countries and repre- 
senting some 12 million women, has from 
the inception of commercial television sought 
earnestly to urge upon the medium’s de- 
velopers the highest standards of program- 
ing. Our concern in this area stemmed from 
the feeling that this exciting sight and 
sound medium has an enormous potential 
for communication, enlightenment, and en- 
tertainment. 

ion is, therefore, with pleasure that I wish 

to congratulate your farsighted company in 
its decision to bring back for a second sea~ 
son the widely acclaimed television series, 
“The Festival of Performing Arts,” a fascinat- 
ing project dedicated to the pursuit of excel- 
lence and artistic freedom. 

This appreciation comes not only from 
those of us who reside in Washington, D.C., 
and New York City, hitherto the only two 
cities whose residents had the privilege of 
seeing and hearing such artists as Paul Sco- 
field, Rudolf Serkin, Isaac Stern, Andres 
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Segovia, Pablo Casals and other world-famed 
performers. I speak also for those of our 
members who live in the additional five cities 
in which Jersey Standard plans to present 
“Festival of Performing Arts“: Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester (N.Y.), 
and Raleigh (N.C.). 

We are certainly looking forward to tuning 
in to such artists as Yehudi and Hephzibah 
Menuhin, Jason Robards, Jr., Robert Morley, 
Cesare Siepi, Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Miriam Makeba and others. 

like “The Festival of Performing 
Arts" deserve the widest possible audience 
and, in making it possible for us to see such 
superb video fare, Jersey Standard drama- 
tizes handsomely the marvelous way in which 
our business community can act as a patron 

of the arts to the enrichment of all of us, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. DEXTER O. ARNOLD, 
President, 


Urban Renewal for Downtown PERS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of downtown urban renewal 
programs to the economic life of a com- 
munity is being underscored every day 
as our merchants find themselves faced 
with the problem of constantly dimin- 
ishing revenue and slow strangulation 
of business because of the inability of 
the downtown area to provide ample and 
convenient parking facilities. 

The problem and the remedy were de- 
scribed to the American Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives in a detailed 
discussion by Robert P. Groberg, assist- 
ant director of the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
and director of its urban renewal divi- 
sion. 

A graduate of the Law College of Co- 
lumbia University, a member of the bar 
and the holder of a master’s degree in 
public administration, Mr. Groberg has 
devoted many years to the study of the 
problem of urban renewal in private in- 
dustry and the Government service in 
New York and Washington. He is the 
author of several acclaimed studies on 
the subject. I believe all the Members 
of the Senate will find “Urban Renewal 
for Downtown Areas” interesting read- 
ing and for that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Groberg's address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL FOR DOWNTOWN AREAS 

(By Robert P. Groberg) 

Urban renewal is good business, is good for 
business, and is good for your business. 

It would be presumptuous of me to tell 
newspaper advertising executives about the 
problems of downtown areas. You all know 
the statistics on retail sales and hotel book- 
ings, on parking spaces and traffic jams, 
You may have to decide daily whether to 
walk to your favorite restaurant for lunch, 
or whether you have time to take a taxi. 
You live with the problems 8, 10, maybe 16 
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hours a day—before you go home to the 
suburbs. 

Newspaper advertising executives are 
among the best people in any city to assess 
the collective problems of business and com- 
merce, and this includes the problems that 
make urban renewal a must for most down- 
town areas. 

You've evidently made your assessment of 
the seriousness of these problems and that's 
why you've invited me here today. 

The effects of successful urban renewal are 
-pretty obvious—including the impact on 
your newspaper trade. Just consider three 
events that occurred in downtown New 
Haven, Conn., last year. In October a 1,500 
space municipal parking garage opened for 
business. A week later, Malley’s department 
store relocated in a new structure with 250,- 
000 square feet of floor space—and direct ac- 
cess to the municipal garage. Macy's de- 
partment store signed to purchase another 
250,000 square feet of floor space in the same 
area—the Church Street redevelopment 
project. 

But New Haven has had a strong urban re- 
newal program for the past 10 years. What 
most of you would like to know is how can 
your city take advantage of the Federal as- 
sistance for downtown areas. Where do you 
start? How do you proceed? How can you 
add to work already underway by the down- 
town businessmen's groups or by other or- 
ganizations? 

Admittedly, this program of Federal aid is 
not a fully developed one. It began as an 
experiment in housing and continues as an 
experiment in downtown renewal, in pre- 
serving open space, in improving mass trans- 
portation, and in developing regional and 
metropolitan areas. The problems we face in 
these areas, especially in downtown, could 
not have been foreseen in 1949 because few 
realized the tremendously expanding role 
the suburbs would play and the impact of 
the automobile on our central areas. 

You may think it unusual that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is responsible 
for downtown problems. I worked until re- 
cently for the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, one of the constituent agencies of the 
HHFA, and I agree with you. What does a 
housing act have to do with downtown 
areas? 

Well, in fact, aid for downtown arens was 
not part of the original Federal program of 
sium clearance and urban redevelopment. 
As the title indicates, housing was the pri- 
mary interest. Congress declared, in its 
preamble to the act, that the general wel- 
fare and security of the Nation and the 
health and living standards of its people 
require housing and related community de- 
velopment sufficient to remedy the serious 
housing shortage, the elimination of sub- 
Standard and other inadequate housing 
through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, and the realization as soon as feasible 
of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” 

While it started as a housing program, it 
has evolved over the years into something 
much broader than that. By 1954 Congress 
was convinced that no city should get Fed- 
eral ald for redevelopment or renewal until 
it first developed its own comprehensive pro- 
gram for community improvement. This 
workable program is a document prepared 
at local expense by local officials. It describes 
the following seven tools a city must have 
before it can hope to do a successful urban 
renewal job: 

1. Good housing codes, building, plumbing 
and electrical codes. 

2. A comprehensive general plan for land 
use, thoroughfares, public improvements, 
zoning, and subdivision controls. 

3. Analysis of blight, Its nature, intensity 
and causes. 
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4. Adequate staff and-a fixed responsibility 
for code enforcement and other urban re- 
newal activities. 

5. The means for financing comprehensive 
planning and urban renewal activities. 

6. A program for relocating familles dis- 
placed by governmental activities. 

7. Communitywide participation by indi- 
viduals and citizen's organizations to help 
provide the hometown understanding and 
support necessary to insure success. 

Since 1954, when Congress established this 
requirement, the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has certified 
as acceptable, workable programs in about 
1,500 communities. By the way, docs your 
city have one? Do you know what's in it? 
It has to be recertified each year for the city 
to remain eligible to receive Federal ald. To 
be recertified, your city must demonstrate 
acceptable progress in achleving the goals of 
the workable program. How much progress 
has your city made this year? How much 
publicity has your newspaper given to this 
progress? 

By 1959 Congress had decided that the 
cities mecded funds to help develop such 
programs. Grants are now available to study 
the entire city, its economic base and pros- 
pects for growth in population and employ- 
ment, the prospective supply and demand 
for housing and land for development. 
Grants may also be used to evaluate the 
overall public costs and problems of munici- 
pal finance for carrying on urban renewal. 
The Fedcral Government will share the cost 
for especial studies of downtown problems, 
such as business and industrial displacement, 
the market factors affecting such displace- 
ment and the analysis of land requirements 
and opportunities for expansion. 

No city can hope to renew its downtown, 
properly, without placing its program in the 
context of citywide and regional develop- 
ments. This is not a chicken-and-egg prob- 
lem. The broad studies must come first, 
and there is now Federal ald to help make 
them. 

It's clear that the whole program is chang- 
Ing, developing, moving forward. I have no 
doubt as to its direction and its tremendous 
momontum. There are about 1,000 proj- 
ects in 600 cities. By the end of fiscal 1964 
the current authorization of $4 billion will 
probably be committed. About $3 billion 
has already been set aside for cities with 
projects in planning or execution. As an il- 
lustration of direction, I quote the Presi- 
dent's last message to Congress on hous- 
ing and urban renewal legislation: 

“Urban renewal programs to date have 
been too narrow to cope effectively with the 
basic problems facing older cities. We must 
do more than concern ourselves with bad 
housing—we must reshape our cities into 
effective nerve centers for expanding metro- 
politan areas. Our urben renewal efforts 
must be substantially reorlented from slum 
clearance and slum prevention into posi- 
tive programs for economic and social re- 
generation, This program, If it is to be truly 
effective, must help local communities go 
beyond the project-by-project approach.” 

Most of the $4 billion authorized to date 
will be used as grants for projects carried 
out by local public agencies, the redevelop- 
ment or renewal agency or authority in your 
city. 

The grants from the Federal Government 
may be two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
net cost with the city putting up one-third or 
one-fourth in facilities, services, land or cash, 
Net cost is the expense of a project after 
deducting what you get from the sale of land. 
In addition, advances are made for project 
planning, and loans made by or backed by 
the Government's full faith and credit, to 
provide the working capital. Finally, grants 
are made for relocation costs up to $200 per 
family and $25,000 per business. Since proj- 
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ects are the basic tool for accomplishing 
urban renewal downtown as well as elsewhere, 
I think it worthwhile to sperid a little time 
explaining how they work. I'll give you some 
figures to work with. All newspaper adver- 
tising executives are accustomed to working 
with figures. 

Lets’ say a hypothetical downtown project 
might require $200,000 for planning. With 
the approval of the city council, the local 
public agency may apply to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration for an adyance of 
$200,000 and for a reservation of capital 
grant funds for when the project will be 
executed. The advance will cover the cost 
of surveys and plans, real estate appraisals 
and preparation of a project plan that shows 
land to be acquired, property to be rehabili- 
tated, new uses permitted and the restric- 
tions on the land, euch as bullding height 
and setback, To work out the financing 
scheme for the project, for example, the pur- 
chase price of real estate, cost of demolition 
and installation of site improvements such 
as streets and utilities, total $2,100,000, Also 
add the cost of public facilities necessary to 
serve the atea. For this downtown project 
it might be a municipal parking garage cost- 
ing, $500,000. For administration, add $200,- 
000 giving a total or gross project cost of 
63 million. Subtract from that the proceeds 
from the sale of the cleared land, to arrive at 
the net cost of $1,500,000. The Federal grant 
will be two-thirds of this or $1 million. The 
local share will be one-third or $500,000. 
The city must pay for and construct the 
parking garage, but since it is considered 
necessary to serve the urban renewal objec- 
tives of the project, it is included in project 
costs. In this case the $500,000 for the garage 
covers the city's share. No other local grants 
are needed. If the garage were not eligible, 
then it would not be included and the city 
would have to pay some cash into the 
project. 

When the project execution begins, after 
approval of the plan by the city council and 
a public hearing, the local public agency 
will need, in this case, $2,500,000 in working 
capital. This will come from a loan, elther 
direct from the Government or from guar- 
anteed notes sold privately. The loan will be 
repaid out of the Federal grant and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the project land. 

The key to the city’s financing of this 
project Is the garage, the noncash grant-in- 
ald. Without it, gross project cost would be 
only $2,500,000, net project cost $1 million, 
and the city’s share $333,000. But this share 
must be paid in cash. And, in addition, the 
city would still have to finance the cost of 
the garage. 

Sound planning and programing of the 
locality’s public improvements should result 
in combining with the project, activities that 
may have been part of the city’s regular 
capital improvements with the result that 
the Federal Government will share in their 
costs. This is standard practice for experi- 
enced LPA’s. However, certain types of 
facilities, those that serve the entire commu- 
nity rather than the project area specifi- 
cally— city hall, main library—are not eligi- 
ble for credit; they are considered of benefit 
to the city as a whole and not necessary to 
Bupport the project alone. This rule pre- 
sented little problem to most residential 
renewal projects, but it may restrict the 
Scope of projects in downtown arens, since 
this is where most municipal facilities are 
found, 

Urban renewal projects are local under- 
takings—locally initiated and locally exe- 
cuted. To make a truly effective program, 
communities must gain and keep local sup- 
port each step of the way. Here is where 
you personally come in. 

Urban renewal is a program Involving citi- 
zen participation in many ways. The local 
public agencies are staffed by paid profes- 
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sionals, but the commissioners themselves 
are in most cities unpaid citizens who take 
time from their businesses, trades and pro- 
fessions to set policy for what are really 
multimillion dollar enterprises. Projects are 
not kid stuff. They involve acquisition of 
millions of dollars of real estate, temporary 
management of hundreds of buildings with 
thousands of tenants, both residential and 
commercial. They promote the sale of real 
estate on a big scale, and require careful 
supervision of redevelopment to make sure 
that it is in accord with the objectives of the 
plan. No matter how large the paid staf— 
and it is usually quite small—it always needs 
informed local support. It needs the assur- 
ance of the reat of the community that what 
the program proposes is in keeping with what 
the city wants. It needs the technical know- 
how and the contacts of the whole business 
community—the kind of know-how that 18 
used to attract new industry, new invest- 
ment, new people to your city. This is not 
a novel technique, but the way it has been 
used in conjunction with urban renewal pro- 
grams is decidedly different. Let me give you 
two case histories: New Haven and Little 


The citizens’ action committee in New 
Haven was essentially created in 1954 by 
Mayor Richard C. Lee to participate in a non- 
partisan community effort to solve the mani- 
fold problems facing the city and the area. 
The committee is a corporation with an an- 
nual budget ranging from 820,000 to 635,000 
contributed by the New Haven Foundation. 
Its action committees include groups on the 
central business district, traffic and parking, 
on education, on industry and harbor devel- 
opment, on housing, and on human values. 
Membership is close to 600. While Mayor 
Lee has provided extraordinary leadership, 
the roles of local bankers, businessmen, pro- 
fessionals and others (for example, the pres- 
ident of Yale University) cannot be under- 
estimated. This group played a significant 
role in making New Haven the first city in 
the country to establish a business reloca- 
tion office to help merchants in the path of 
highway and slum clearance programs find 
sultable new locations. And its role in pro- 
viding financing—a loan from Yale Univer- 
sity to help the redevelopment of the Church 
Street project mentioned earlier—can easily 
be imagined. 

For my second example, Little Rock, the 
lead was taken not by the mayor but by the 
citizen's group itself. Plans to revive cen- 
tral Little Rock began in 1957 with a citi- 
zen's planning conference when the Arkansas 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects drew its concept of Main Street, Little 
Rock—1969. Not long after that 40 local 
business and civic leaders organized the ur- 
ban progress association for the purpose of 
supporting, promoting and initiating activ- 
ities determined to be good for the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of the metropolitan 
area. Urban progress ran study groups for 
representtaives of all the public agencies in 
the community, studied the historical aspects 
of structures in the central area, and trans- 
portation and terminal facilities. They aided 
in the local public agency’s neighborhood 
meetings to keep the public informed. They 
concluded, as haye most experienced plan- 
ners and developers, that public investment 
for facilities in the area such as cultural, 
recreational and governmental facilities, had 
to be provided to make the area attractive 
to private investment. And it would be pri- 
vate Investment that would account for most 
of the work to be done in central Little 
Rock. They estimated that public invest- 
ments of about $14 million should promote 
in excess of $75 million in private invest- 
ments. These studies, along with earlier 
ones by the Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission of Pulaski County, were the 
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basis of what was really a downtown master 


back at the local public 
agency, a $350,000 planning grant was ap- 
proved by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in 1959. This was the first such pro- 
ject approved by URA for planning that en- 
compassed an entire central business dis- 
trict, 508 acres. It was admittedly an ex- 
periment, for ordinarily it would require 
several projects to treat an area this size. 
But Little Rock argued that flexibility was 
needed for downtown renewal and that the 
limits of project boundaries would prevent 
them from taking advantage of opportunities 
for private investment as they arose any- 
where in the area. 

The studies under this advance were not 
limited to the type usual to residential re- 
development projects. They Included counts 
of and careful analysis of pedestrian and 
working population, space utilization of vari- 
ous kinds, traffic origin and destination, out- 
lying shopping centers. Within the frame- 
work of the master downtown plan, the 
project plan for central Little Rock was de- 
veloped. It encompassed many of the fea- 
tures envisioned in the Little Rock 1969 pro- 
posals—pedestrian ways, arcades, a transit 
center, hotel and sports centers, and, above 
all, plenty of parking space. The project 
was approved in June 1962 and execution is 
progressing rapidly. During all this time, 
the Urban Progress Association promoted 
and advised. Its efforts have been substan- 
tially responsible for creating and maintain- 
ing the climate attractive to new invest- 
ment. In September urban progress was able 
to announce several new and remodeling 
construction projects for the downtown area 
due to urban renewal activities. The Na- 
tional Investors Life Insurance Co. has 
bought one site for the construction of a 
31 ½% million office building; a department 
store completed a $250,000 remodeling job, 
and expansion and remodeling of another 
company’s building was completed. This is 
not peanuts for a city of 125,000. 

New Haven and Little Rock provide just 
two among many examples of how citizens“ 
organizations have been instrumental in pro- 
moting and making a success out of urban 
renewal. Each of these organizations was 
well represented by local newspapers. I've 
heard, for instance, that Hugh Patterson, of 
the Arkansas Gazette, and August Engel, of 
the Arkansas Democrat, worked for the re- 
vitalization of central Little Rock. They did 
it because the bulk of their advertising came 
from downtown merchants and the down- 
town service firms. They supported the 
downtown renewal program with news, with 
editorials, and with advertising space, and 
they both put their money into the pro- 
grams—as investments, not just contribu- 
tions. 1 

The climate for new investment Is some- 
thing you all understand and work with 
dally. It's as Important for downtown re- 
newal as it is for retailing. It thrives on 
information and publicity, provided the 
goods are there. It’s part of your job in the 
program to make sure that the goods will 
be there. You are expected to take the lead 
in promoting and selling. You're selling a 
location, a labor force, a state of mind that 
will say to an investor, this is the place for 
me, people are doing things here, and I like 
what they're doing. It makes sense—the 
whole town is working on it, 

Urban renewal should be considered as a 
public investment, not a public expense. 
Urban renewal creates wealth In the areas 
that are redeveloped, wealth that pays far 
more in taxes than the slum buildings that 
once blighted the land, and requires far less 
in the municipality's services. This makes 
urban renewal good public business. 

Urban renewal is good business, too, for 
private enterprise. It's good for the con- 
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tractors who clear the land and install the 
utility lines and build the streets. It’s good 
for the furniture companies that sell the 
furniture that goes into new buildings. It's 
good for the department stores that sell the 
appliances for the new apartments and 
homes, It's good for the insurance com- 
panies that sell the performance bonds on 
the contractors and the fire insurance on 
the new buildings, the new furniture, and 
the new appliances. 

And it's good for the newspapers, because 
where there's a market for goods and serv- 
ices, there's more advertising—and the 
newspapers will get their share of it. 

You newspaper executives have a unique 
opportunity, one you shall not see again, 
You can take the lead in renewing, in re- 
vitalizing, your cities. But first, you must 
visualize an image of the future downtown— 
the place that will be economically sound 
and thriving, and much more. It can con- 
tain whatever you wish: cultural center, 
athletic stadium, amusement area, univer- 
sity campus. It should be the place that 
attracts people day and night, to walk, to 
see, to buy. 

There is an ugly rumor afoot that Amer- 
icans cannot walk any longer. This rumor 
is highly exaggerated, as a look at St. Marks 
Square in Venice during the tourist season 
will prove; 90 percent of the walkers crowd- 
ing it are Americans who have traveled at 
great cost, 3,000 miles just in order to walk. 

This new downtown is now possible of 
realization with the assistance available 
from Federal loans and grants. Make down- 
town what you want it to be. Perhaps then 
you will want to give up your suburban 
home, move into a townhouse, a downtown 
house, and perhaps walk to work. 

Then we can agree that urban renewal is 
good business, is good for business, is good 
for your business. 


Unequal Hiring Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Commission Discloses Unequal 
Hiring Practices,” by Jessie Ash Arndt, 
published in the Christian Science 
Monitor, issue of January 8, 1963. The 
article relates to information which has 
been publicized by the President's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 8 
1963] 
CoMMISSION Disctoses UNEQUAL Hi] e 
PRACTICES 
(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 

Many myths still raise their hoary heads 
to influence employers’ views as to what are 
termed “men’s” and women's“ jobs, recent 
studies by the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women have indicated. 

A review of the results achieved by the 
Commission so far is given in a recent report 
by Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
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of Labor and executive vice-chairman of the 
Commission, of which the late Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt was Chairman. 

Many of the reasons cited by employers 
for failing to advance women to positions of 
authority in a firm have no facts to support 
them; the Commission has determined. 

BASED ON MYTH 

Among these are: “Male supervisors have 
a better chance of success in supervising an 
all female department; male workers might 
resent a woman supervisor; women are more 
emotional; women consider themselves as 
temporary workers, so they don't aim for 
higher levels of responsibility; women have 
higher rates of absenteeism and labor turn- 
over; men should be paid better because 
they're heads of families; it costs more to 
hire women; insurance costs more because 
women live longer; women work for pin 
money; men produce more on most jobs than 
most women, and so forth. 

“The experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment and some American employers makes it 
clear that many of these suppositions are 
based on myth,” says the report, “that with 
women, as with men, education, skill, ex- 
perience, and goals determine an individual's 
qualifications for a job.“ 

Last April, action initlated by the Com- 
mission's Committee on Federal Employment 
resulted in the Attorney General’s removal 
of the last legal barrier to equal opportunity 
for women in the Federal service. 


In the report, the word “legal” is under- 


lined, With few exceptions, men and women 
are now certified without regard to sex, al- 
though 2 years ago in a period between Sep- 
tember 1960, and February 1961, a study 
showed that the Washington office of the 
Civil Service Commission was receiving 29 
percent of ite requests for men only; 34 per- 
cent for women only; and 37 percent not 
specifying sex. Significant in this was that 
more than half the requests for persons to 
fill positions above the four lowest grades 
were for men only, and 94 percent at the 
three highest regular grades also were for 
men only. 
LARGELY A HABIT 

John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and a member of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, com- 
mented, according to Mrs. Peterson’s report, 
that “this practice of requesting men only 
tor most jobs was largely a habit or outmoded 
custom.” 

The Committee on Fedcral Employment— 
one of seven committees within the Com- 
mission, each headed by a Cabinet officer—is 
also interested in the Federal service en- 
trance examination, and promotion and 
training opportunities in the Federal service 
as these affect women. 

A study of the relative career progress of 
men and women in comparable grades will 
also be made. 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
has endorsed the principle of minimum wage 
legislation and its further extension, and 
has also approved the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 

ACTIVITIES CHANGE 


Mrs. Peterson's report points out that the 
increasing participation of women in all the 
aspects of our national life has occurred s59 
rapidly that socicty and the economy have 
lagged in fully accepting and adjusting to 
women's changing activities. By focusing on 
some of the changes and some of the remain- 
ing inequities, the commission expects to 
foster understanding and acceptance of these 
activities. — 

The Committee on Government Contracts 
has found in correspondence with industrial 
relations executives in firms operating in a 
variety of industries that, although women 
may be well qualified for higher level ad- 
ministrative, professional, and supervisory 
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positions, cultural and social attitudes often 
restrict their opportunities to obtain such 
positions. However, some industrial rela- 
tions executives, especially in department 
‘stores, real estate, banking, and consumer 
products, reported satisfactory experience 
with women in high-level executive, profes- 
sional, and technical positions. 

The commission, on recommendation of 
the Committee on Protective Legislation, has 
endorsed the principle of extension of effec- 
tive minimum wage legislation and its ap- 
plication to both men and women workers. 

The Committee on Civil and Political 
Rights ts exploring all avenues for tackling 
the problem of differences in the legal treat- 
ment of men and women in regard to pollti- 
cal and civil rights, property rights, and 
family relations. Although in most States 
a woman is a legal person in her own right, 
in four States of the Union a man still has 
complete control over his wife's earnings, 
and in Texas, a married woman cannot go 
into business for herself without permission 
of a court. 

BOTH WIVES AND WORKERS 

The Committee on Social Insurance and 
Taxes, concerned with social security, unem- 
ployment insurance and Federal tax laws, 
finds some of the most difficult problems re- 
late to women eligible under social security 
as both wives and workers. 

The Committee on New and Expanded 
Services is involved with such subjects as 
day care for children, homemaker's services, 
problems of wives of migratory workers, and 
the best uses of volunteer services in our 
socicty. 

The Committee on Education is exploring 
educational needs of women at different 
stages in their lives. 

“It can't be assumed that a woman's need 
for a job is less because she Is a woman,” 
Mrs. Peterson states in her report. “The fact 
is that most women seek jobs because they 
need money * * * Four and a half million 
women are heads of families, and in 1961, 
half of them were the chief support of their 
households.” ‘ 


Tribute to Robert Frost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very beau- 
tiful little poem written by Mattie Rich- 
ards Tyler. It is a tribute to Robert 
Frost. Miss Tyler, as I understand, was 
for many years associate editor of the 
Biue moon, a poetry magazine, and is 
past president of the District of Co- 
lumbia branch of the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C:) Daily News, 
Jan. 31, 1963] 
ROBERT Frost 
Dear Robert Frost, as you passed quietly by 
The lovely snow-filled woods that thrilled 
ou so. 
Decp 8 shadows fell without a sigh 
Although the world was grieved that you 
must go 
For poets come and poets pass away * ° * 
Their words too often fade upon life's page; 
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But yours will live far, far beyond your day, 

America's great poet, gifted sage. 

Your little horse wore tinkling, silver bells 

That may have played your requiem that 
night, 

Caressingly, across the hills and dells 

Filled up with snow and drenched in pale 
moonlight. 

No longer had you “promises to keep“ 

Nor miles to go“ before you fell asleep. 

—Mattie R. Tyler. 


— 


Two-Price Cotton System Penalizes 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
two-price cotton system hangs like a 
stone from the neck of the American 
textile industry, slowly but surely drag- 
ging it down to economic ruin. 

Textile mills and cotton farmers of 
the United States are struggling for sur- 
vival in the face of unfair foreign com- 
petition, brought about not only by 
cheaper wages and other lower costs of 
manufacturing overseas, but also by the 
two-price cotton system. 

The offshore mill can buy cotton, 
whether it is grown overseas or in the 
United States, at $42.50 a bale less than 
our own mills must pay. Obviously, with 
such a manufacturing cost advantage, 
foreign mills are able to send their prod- 
ucts into our markets and displace prod- 
ucts made in the United States from 
American cotton. Inevitably, the loss 
of a market for domestically-made cot- 
ton textile products results in a loss of 
a market for American-grown cotton. 

The cotton farmer suffers, the textile 
worker suffers, and the Nation’s econ- 
omy suffers. 

An editorial pointing to this problem 
and calling on the Congress to act to 
remedy it appeared in the February 4, 
1963, edition of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prostem: How To ERASE THE Inequitr 

There is widespread recognition of the 
need for Congress to eliminate the differen- 
tial between prices domestic and foreign 
milis pay for American cotton. 

Because of subsidies on the commodity, 
textile plants abroad can buy this country's 
cotton approximately $42.50 per bale cheaper 
than can plants In the United States. This 
penalizes the American textile industry many 
millions of dollars annually and makes it 
extremely difficult for mills here to compete 
with those overseas. 

In asking Congress to eliminate the dif- 
ferential, President Kennedy failed to say 
how to go about it other than recommend- 
tng a 2-year trial method under which the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be author- 
ized to make payments to cure the inequity. 

So the question is: Who would receive the 
payments? 
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If we correctly read the thinking of the 
majority of the textile industry, most plant 
owners do not want to be put into the posi- 
tion of accepting a direct monetary subsidy 
from the Government. 

Cutting off the $42.50 per bale subsidy 
would put a lot of cotton growers out of 
business. The Winston-Salem, N.C., Journal 
and Sentinel recently pointed out that of 
800,000 American cotton farmers, some 600,- 
000 are small, marginal producers, As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, the average American 
farmer cannot, as yet, produce cotton profit- 
ably at world prices. The possible exception 
is some of the large, highly mechanized 
producers in Western States. 

There also is talk of cotton handlers, or 
brokers, receiving the subsidy and they in 
turn would sell cotton to American mills 
approximately $42.50 cheaper. This arrange- 
ment doesn't sound right and would be in 
for tough sledding in Congress. 

Other possibilities have been advanced, 
all of which have bugs in them. Congress’ 
responsibility is to do away with the in- 
equitable differential, make prices on export 
cotton competitive on the world market, and 
at the same time avoid forcing the average 
American cotton farmer out of business, We 
hope there are some modern-day Solomons 
in the distinguished Halls of Congress. 


A Tribute to Congressman Barratt O’Hara 


SPEECH 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride and deep respect that I rise 
today to add my voice to those who have 
praised Congressman BARRATT O'HARA, 
and his outstanding record of 50 years of 
public service. 

His life and career have been bril- 
liantly reviewed here in this Chamber, 
but I would like to say a few words today 
about Barratr O'Hara, the man; a man 
I have been privileged to know. 

It is impossible to grow up in Illinois 
these days without feeling the influence 
of this warmhearted and generous man 
who has become so much a part of the 
history and lifeblood of our State. His 
love for Illinois, his civic pride and great 
compassion for his fellow countrymen 
have been expressed throughout his life. 

It has been said that a man’s life is the 
sum of his knowledge and experience put 
to use. Barretr O'Hara's eventful years 
have been scored by thousands of deeds 
and actions which eloquently bespeak the 
motivating philosophy of the man behind 
them. When I think of Barratr O'HARA, 
I am always reminded of the saying that 
the difference between a dream and real- 
ity is action, action taken by a man of 
ability who is not willing to give less than 
the best of himself in any endeavor. 

The State of Illinois, this House of 
Representatives, and our great land have 
increased in stature owing to the great 
contributions Mr. O'Hara has made to 
the true ideals of our Democratic 
process. 

My own career in public life has been 
relatively brief, by comparison to the 
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years Congressman O'Hara has served 
the people. And it is particularly grati- 
fying to know that, in a world which 
often scoffs at idealism, there are still 
those rare individuals, like BARRATT 
O’Hara, who can renew our faith in the 
future and our will to accept the prob- 
lems thrust upon us by the times. 
Barratr O'Hara is ageless and of the 
ages. I am proud to be associated with 
this great man and to call him friend 
and colleague. On this 50th anniversary 
of his election to public office, I take the 
opportunity to wish him many more 
years of health so he can continue his 
impressive record of public service. 


Siskin Memorial Center, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Gar- 
rison and Mose Siskin of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are two of the Nations most 
thoughtful and generous humanitarians. 
They organized and finance the Siskin 
Memorial Center, which is a $4 million 
rehabilitation center at Chattanooga, 
which gives remarkable help to the lame, 
blind, and mentally handicapped. An 
article in the Washington Star of Janu- 
ary 26, tells the reason Garrison became 
interested in this center. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 

Tue Power or FAITH 


In 1942 an accident caused a blood clot in 
Garrison Siskin’s leg. Three surgeons told 
him they would have to amputate, gave him 
only a 50 percent chance of recovetry. Gar- 
rison spent one whole night praying. He 
says, “I promised God, if I recovered, I 
would devote the rest of my life to helping 
people. I consider this a contract.” The 
leg healed. There was no amputation. 
Garrison's brother Mose, his partner in a 
steel scrap business, was moved by Garrison's 
faith to work with him on his covenant with 
God. They started simply, helping a family 
made homeless by fire, helping a sick child, 
helping most anyone truly in need. Out of 
this modest beginning has arisen a 64 million 
rehabilitation center in their hometown of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. A large part of this has 
been made possible from the profits of the 
Siskins’ business. The center has a nonde- 
nominational chapel, a building serving re- 
ligious, cultural, and educational groups, as 
well as the rehabilitation building. To the 
center come the blind, the lame, and other 
physically and mentally handicapped. None 
is turned away because of inability to pay. 
Thousands have been helped since the center 
opened in 1955. The Siskins are extending 
the scope of the center through the 365 
Club, whose members contribute a penny a 
day. Garrison calls the center “Operation 
Crossroads” because it is the crossroads for 
those who pass through from a life of despair 
and pain to one of hope and fulfillment. 
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Next Door to the Cuban Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Evening Star there appeared 
an article written by one of the foremost 
news writers, Eric Sevareid, with respect 
to the Cuban situation. It was written 
from Key West. Not only was I im- 
pressed with the point he made, but I 
was particularly impressed with the 
statement of the need to go forward with 
@ program with respect to Cuba. The 
program he suggested in this particular 
article was recognition of the Cuban 
government-in-exile. I have agreed with 
that point of view, so I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Next Door TO THE CUBAN TRAGEDY—EXILES 
WI. L. Live IN A STATE or SUSPENSION TILL 
THEY KNOW THEY CAN RETURN or Nor 

(By Eric Sevareid) 

Key West.—This is where freedom comes 
to a point. : 

The southeastern tip of this southernmos' 
fragment of the United States is a low stone 
seawall curving from the Navy installation, 
along the George Smathers public beach, 
past the Howard Johnson emporium, the 
long row of stabled fishing boats, and the 
Food Fair until Roosevelt Boulevard becomes 
Truman Avenue. At the corner of Truman 
Avenue and Margaret Street stands the 
Margaret Truman launderette. 

Key West, part Spanish, part Anglo- 
American is an architectural mishmash of 
lovely, balconied New Orleans~style framed 
houses lost in a neon-lighted nightmare of 
gas stations, shops, and joints. The tourists 
are few, middle aged and middle western. 
Youth consists of pairs and trios of bored 
U.S. sailors drifting along Duval Street un- 
der the eye of the shore patrol. The cars 
move at sedate speeds, the pelicans glide very 
slowly and even gulls seem rarely to scream. 
It is the frequent jet fighter planes on patrol 
that supply the vigor and the sound. 

The tip of freedom points toward Cuba 
which is closer than Miami, and easily pene- 
trates the azure curtain of sea and sky. One 
has only to switch the television knob to 
channel 5 and Castro, communism, and the 
new songs of old Cuba, lyrics by ideologues, 
suddenly fill one’s motel bedroom with 
clamor and tense reality. Nothing but the 
sea and the sky separate this place from the 
tragedy, ever present in the faces and the 
conversations of Cuban waiters, chamber- 
maids, drivers, and fishermen all over this 
raddled spit of land. 

From here the refugees are scattered, all 
the way up the keys, through and to the 
north of Miami, their mecca of desperation, 
their gathering and their festering place. 
There the complete agony is assembled out 
of its tens of thousands of human parte— 
the pride, the soulsickness, the blind but 
urgent hopes, the shapeless plans to some- 
how plan. The joy over the returned heroes 
of the Bay of Pigs was short lived; the fiery, 
promising words of President Kennedy in 
the Miami Stadium fade from the conversa- 
tion or are repeated in ironic echoes. The 
demurrer of the Attorney General on the 
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question of the alr support came like a whip- 
lash in their faces. 

The fact that they may be truly lost 18 
beginning to penetrate. They are a passion- 
ate people; they speak their bitterness as 
readily as they spoke their gratitude. The 
State of Florida and the Federal Government 
have an enormous and growing problem on 
their hands. Every living Cuban here asks 
himself and his friends the daily question, 
spoken or unspoken; Are we going back? 
There is no answer. If an official answer does 
come and it is affirmative, with evidence to 
support it, they will remain together and 
live only for the day of their return. If the 
answer is negative, they would explode, but 
sooner or later they would begin to dull the 
pain and to think In terms of assimilation 
to North American life. One way or an- 
other, their life would go on with some 
meaning and purpose. But today they exist 
in a state of suspension, their feet not on 
the ground nor their heads in the clouds. 
Prolonged, this will prove unendurable. 

The other side of this coin is the dilemma 
of the U.S. Government. It can issue general 
assurances, as the President did in Miami, 
but it cannot support the assurance with 
pubiic proof of specific plans. There ls a 
difference between an official attitude and 
an official policy. For this slowly festering 
pool of displaced humanity there in Florida 
an attitude very soon will not be enough. 
A positive policy, even if short of armed in- 
vasion, but promising a specific schedule of 
pressures severe enough to realistically fore- 
shadow Castro's downfall, would seem to jus- 
tify the idea of a Cuban government in exile, 
for a host of useful purposes, including 
Cuban cohesion in Florida now and limiting 
the anarchy and fraternal violence in Cuba 
later. 

It would also permit and inspire serious 
advance thinking here about the nature of 
the post-Castro Cuban political and social 
order. It is these formulations for the future 
that responsible Cubans here now wish to 
get on with. It is a new vision of Cuban 
life in Uberty and social justice, thought out 
in some detail, that ought to be crackling 
through the airwaves now, to the ears of 
all within that island fortress. They ought 
to hear it night after night, as they now 
hear the mechanical drumbeat of commu- 
nism's slogans, insults, and alibis. Where the 
vision is unstated, as where there is no vision, 
people perish, whether in their homes or 
abroad and seeking to find their homes. 


Texas Loses a Dedicated Public Servant 
in Warren McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas State Senator Warren McDonald, 
of Tyler, passed away on November 26, 
1962. He had served as assistant Smith 
County attorney, and served for three 
terms as Smith County attorney. He 
Was a naval officer in World War II, and 
was a State senator from the Tyler dis- 
trict of eight east Texas counties, from 
1951 to 1959. 

In an era of blackout for good govern- 
ment at the State level in Texas, he 
stood up and fought for justice and 
progress in the traditions of Govs. Jim 
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Hogg, “the Great Commoner,” and O. M. 
Roberts, “the Old Alcalde,” who, like 
Warren McDonald, came from Tyler, 
Tex. 

Some of Warren McDonald’s ancestors 

fought for independence in the Amer- 
ican Revolution; others signed the Texas 
Declaration of Independence, another 
fell at the Alamo. 
Warren McDonald was an unselfish 
patriot. He never used the prestige of 
his office to advance his own financial 
interests. He traveled with me over the 
counties in his district. The people of 
his district knew and trusted him. He 
loved them. Tyler and Texas have suf- 
fered a serious loss, in losing one of the 
most dedicated men to come out of Tyler 
in this generation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following article and edi- 
torial: “Ex-Senator McDonald Dies 
Here,” from the Tyler Morning Tele- 
graph of November 27, 1962, and “War- 
ren S. McDonald” from the Tyler Cou- 
rier-Times of November 29, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph, 
Nov. 27, 1962] 
Ex-Srenator McDonaxp Dres HERE 

Warren S. McDonald, 55, former Smith 
County attorney and State senator, died 


“in a Tyler hospital Monday afternoon after 


a long illness. 

Funeral services will be held at 10:30 a.m, 
Wednesday at Glenwood Methodist Church 
with the Rev. James Lee Riley, pastor, officiat- 
ing, assisted by Dr. Walter Kerr. Burial will 
be in Rose Hill Cemetery under direction of 
Lloyd James Funeral Home. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Gertrude 
Talbert McDonald of Tyler; one son, George 
Warren (Mike) McDonald of Tyler; one 
daughter, Mrs. William P. Riddick of Corpus 
Christi; one brother, G. J. McDonald of Tyler; 
two sisters, Mrs. Helen Barham of Scarsdale, 
N. T.; Lt. Col. Mary G. McDonald of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and five grandchildren. 

Pallbearers will be R. P Power, Milton 
Greer Mell, Lester Helser, J. G. Powers, 
Eugene Talbert, Jim Sid Johnson, Royall 
Brown, T. Lamar Johnson and William L. 
Gunn. 

Honorary pallbearers are Ses Haynes, 
Murph Wilson, Sam Bright; Dillard LaRue, 
Earl Andrews, Roy Pair, George Nokes, Ned 
Price, John Allen, W. B, Connally, M. J. 
Harvey Sr., the Board of Stewards of Glen- 
wood Methodist Church and members of 
the Lamar S. Clark Sunday School Class. 

Mr, McDonald, who resided at 526 S. Chil- 
ton, was born in Tyler. 

A Navy veteran of World War II, he served 
in the Judge Adyocate's office. 

He was graduated from John Tyler High 
School in 1925, attended Tyler Junior College 
and played on the college's first football team. 
Later he attended the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., and received his law de- 
gree from the University of Texas where he 
was a member of Sigma Nu fraternity, 

A member of Marvin Methodist Church for 
many years, he was a former member of the 
board of trustees of that church and past 
president of the Friendly Class. Mr. McDon- 
ald helped organize and start Glenwood 
Methodist Church. He later joined Glon- 
wood Methodist Church and was a member 
of the church’s official board at the time of 
death. He taught the Lamar S. Clark Sunday 
School Class at Glenwood until he became ill. 

He was a former assistant Smith County 
attorney and served three terms as county at- 
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torney. He served two terms in the Texas 
State Senate, from 1951 to 1959. While in the 
senate, he headed a number of important 
committees and he was active in locating the 
East Texas Tuberculosis Hospital in Smith 
County. He was instrumental in giving Tyler 
and Smith Counties the chance to participate 
in the Upper Neches River Authority. 

He belonged to St. John's Masonic Lodge 
No. 63 and was a member of Knights of 


as, 

A past president of the Tyler Lions Club, 
he was secretary for the Smith County Bar 
Association and was a director of the county 
bar association at the time of death. 

Mr. McDonald was on the local board of 
directors of the American Cancer Society. 
He helped organize the Tyler Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and was one of its first presi- 
dents. Also, he helped organize the Tyler 
Little Theater. 

Some of his ancestors fought in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and at the Alamo, and some 
were signers of the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

From the Tyler (Tex.) Courler-Times, Noy. 
29, 1962] 


Warren S. McDONALD 


Warren 8. McDonald's lifespan covered 
little more than a half century, but if life Is 
reckoned in terms of worthy deeds, his 
earthly sojourn was a long one in achieve- 
ments. 

He served this area 8 years as State senator. 
Earlier he served well as assistant Smith 
County attorney and then as county attor- 
ney. He was active in the county and State 
bar associations and in numerous commu- 
nity and civic organizations, He gave gen- 
erous support and leadership to church work 
and had a leading part in establishing a new 
Tyler church, Glenwood Methodist, where he 
taught a Sunday school class and served on 
the board until illness disabled him. He 
belonged to the Masonic and Pythian frater- 
nities. 

In these alliances, in his legal profession, 
and in warm personal friendship, he served 
many of all classes, colors, and creeds. He 
was deeply sympathetic to the needs of peo- 
ple and he often went the Biblical second 
mile in giving ald and helping others over- 
come their difficulties. 

The sorrow over his death Is eased in the 
minds of many by memories of the good 
deeds that enriched the life of Warren 8. 
McDonald, 


Dave Marion Trust Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1963 


Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, Senators 
are especially proud of their home States 
and are not bashful about describ- 
ing them. However, there are times 
when we feel a special pride that devel- 
ops from some special deed or event back 
home. 

Today I would like to describe some- 
thing that has made me really proud to 
represent Wyoming. In this case the 
action resulted from a tragedy. A young 
student at the University of Wyoming, 
a star football player, was severely in- 
jured when a pistol used in a hunting 
expedition accidentally discharged. Mr. 
President, the bullet severed the spinal 
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column of Dave Marion and his splen- 
didly athletic body is now paralyzed 
from the neck down. 

An accident like this brings immedi- 
ate sympathy from all concerned but 
it is all too easy to put such matters 
aside when the initial shock has worn 
off. I am proud to report that the peo- 
ple of Wyoming are not forgetting Dave 
Marion. A trust fund that will pay the 
cost of his medical care and rehabilita- 
tion is being set up. This trust fund is 
in the highest traditions of sportsman- 
ship and American fairplay. 

An editorial in the Laramie Boomer- 
ang presents an excellent description of 
this trust fund, how it is 
and what it will do. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CAUSE WELL WORTH SUPPORTING 

The Dave Marion trust fund drive is finally 
out of the planning stages and is now being 
carried out throughout Wyoming. 

Today Dave Marion, the Wyoming football 
star who held some of the greatest promise of 
any athlete seen on a Wyoming field, files 
home to Bakersfield, Calif., paralyzed from 
the neck down. His football days are over, 
but the short time he managed to play for 
the Cowboys he gave his all, at times it 
spelled the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

People of Wyoming have been asked to 
donata to the Dave Marion trust fund. A 
fund which will be set up so that the income 
from it will help defray some of the expenses 
the Cowboy grid great will incur in his 
treatment in a California rehabilitation 
center. Wyoming had no place where Marion 
could go and receive adequate treatment. 

Under the rules governing the trust fund 
the money from the income would go to 
cure for part of Marion’s costs. Nothing 
or no one could draw directly from the trust 
fund, and no one would ever be able to touch 
the money coming out for Marion's ex- 
pense, That would be handled through a 
board of three directors in Wyoming. 

The trust fund has been set up so that 
when Marion no longer needs funds to meet 
his expenses, it will be available for any 
other athlete in Wyoming, high school or 
university, who might need special funds 
to care for injury or disability. The board 
would rule on what constituted a case which 
was eligible to draw on the fund. 

The Dave Marion trust fund has been 
carefully worked out so that it is foolproof. 
There will be no cost for administering the 
fund and nothing but the income can be 
spent, and that only on casos where it is 
needed. 
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Goal of the fund is $50,000 which would 
give Marion between $1,800 and $2,000 per 
year. This in itself will not be enough to 
pay his expenses in the rehabilitation cen- 
ter, but it will pay a good share of them. 
Dave needs special massaging every day. It 
requires four persons to turn him over at 
regular intervals throughout the day. 

Contributions have already started to pour 
in but there will be a need for liberal giv- 
ing by all who want to help. We've seen the 
people of the West and Wyoming in particu- 
lar come to the help of unfortunate neigh- 
bors in their communities and in the State. 
We feel the fund drive will gain momentum 
and will go over the top. We know it, won't 
though, unless the people of the State and 
Albany County dig in and make a donation. 

Those persons making donations are re- 
minded that they can be deducted from in- 
come tax at the end of the year. The uni- 
versity checked into this with the Internal 
Revenue Service to make certain of this 
deduction before the trust fund was even 
announced. 

All you haye to do to make your dona- 
tion to the fund is to fill out your check and 
mall it to the business office at the University 
of Wyoming. Be sure to put a return ad- 
dress on your envelope because a receipt will 
be mailed to each person contributing. 

It's a good cause for anyone to spare a lit- 
tle money on. Remember, even though your 
contribution may be small, if everyone does 
the same Dave Marion will be assured of care. 
Wyoming athletes in the future will be as- 
sured of care if anything happens to them 
of a similar nature. 

Get your check off today. You'll be glad 
you played a part in making the drive a 
success, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rrcorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 

ce. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
= credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


. 


Let’s Be Adult 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an important article by 
former U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, James J. Wadsworth, which 
appeared in the December 29, 1962, Sat- 
urday Review. In this article Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth explores cold war atti- 
tudes and makes an eloquent plea for 
a renewed effort toward controlled dis- 
armament. At a time when a test-ban 
agreement is under discussion, this arti- 
cle is of special interest, 

The article follows: 

Let's Br ADULT 
(By James J. Wadsworth) 


(Notz.—James J. Wadsworth, former US. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, is cur- 
rently president of the Peace Research Inati- 
tute in Washington, D.C.) 

In common with most boys of my genera- 
tion, I was brought up a devoted military- 
preparedness advocate. I majored in military 
sclence (ROTC) at college, then enlisted in 
the National Guard, took my commission in 
the cavalry, and served with the Guard for 
11 years. When war threatened in 1941 I 
tried to get my commission out of mothballs, 
but, failing my physical, took a job in an 
aircraft company where I “fought the war,” 
Meanwhile acting as inspector general of a 
New York State Guard regiment head- 
quartered in Buffalo. 

All In all, I was and still am about as poor 
a candidate for what is called “pacifism” as 
can be By that I mean that peace, 
to me, is not something one espouses for re- 
ligious, moral, or ethical reasons, or even 
political reasons. To me, peace is just the 
only thing that makes sense. I believe in 
peace precisely because I am a devoted Amer- 
ican who would volunteer to fight for his 
country if she were at war; but I am also 
one who fervently hopes that honorable al- 
ternatives can be found to keep war from our 
shores and from the whole world. 

It strikes me that as a first step toward 
finding. such alternatives we Americans 
should take a more objective view of our 
peace versus war posture. Let's explore that 
idea for the moment, in terms of a common 
denominator. We are all familiar with the 
ways children fight with each other: Some- 
how the whole outlook of a child seems to 
revolve around the question of who started 
the fight and who, therefore, is solely to 
blame. Such wrangling is part of what I 
call the playground procedure. Don't you 
think that the adults in high offices should 
by now have improved a bit on the routine? 

Of course, we know they haven't. Take 
the ever-current argument about nuclear 
tests. It offers plenty of material for dis- 
cussion, but since September 1961 the free 
world has confined itself, in the main, to 
rejterating the accusation that the Russians 
broke the moratorium that had been in ef- 
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fect nearly 3 years. People seem to forget, 
however, that there had never been an 
agreed moratorium, and that on December 
29, 1959, President Eisenhower proclaimed 
that as far as the United States was con- 
cerned, there was no moratorium and that 
we felt ourselves free to test at any time. 
People also forget that, since then, the 
United States has turned down no less than 
3 suggestions on the part of the Soviets and 
the nonaligned states that a moratorium be 
entered into. Now, I have no quarrel with 
that policy at this time—an unpoliced mor- 
atorlum can be a dangerous thing. I merely 
feel that when we insist on saying the So- 
viets “broke” a moratorium we refused to 
recognize as existing, we are behaving in an 
unadult way. 

Perhaps, too, we should have listened with 
more care to the statements of Soviet repre- 
sentatives during the late summer and fall 
of 1958, and ever since. Many times, both 
at Geneva and elsewhere, we were told 
plainly that the Soviet Union considered it 
her right to conduct as many tests as had 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
put together. The main reason for Soviet 
resumption a year ago was indeed for the 
purpose of catching up, both in technology 
and in number of shots. I don't condone 
it: I think it was a bad business, but at least 
we were warned, even if the warning itself 
was not very adult, 

It is interesting to note that the Soviet 
series conducted in 1962 seems to have oc- 
casioned only mild disturbance within the 
administration, and interesting too that 


the decision to resume US. tests in 


March of 1962 was made in the full expecta- 
tion that another Russian series would fol- 
low. There was considerable speculation 
that after both series have been completed 
the Soviets would be more amenable to a 
test band treaty. But mark this well: there 
are few persons in official Washington today 
who are ready to say that the latest Soviet 
series will not trigger off still another 
U.S. series. And, if the United States does 
fire another series, what then? If the So- 
viets follow the playground procedure, we 
know the answer. 
The tensions of the cold war have created 
a strongly belligerent posture among many 
Americans. Some of this is understandable, 
some of it unjustified by the facts, and some 
largely a matter of public confusion over the 
news. I find it all over the country, how- 
ever, coming from all sorts of people. They 
say they are tired of pushed around 
and lied about and lied to; that it is time 
we stood up on our hind legs and did some 
pushing ourselves. If you ask them whether 
they want an all-out nuclear war, they say 
“no,” but they don't fear it as much as they 
used to because they have become accus- 
tomed to the talk about it—perhaps 
“numbed” would be a better word. But they 
call for a military invasion of Cuba in almoet 
the same breath as they reject war. 
Perhaps the most dangerous factor in this 
attitude is that people who have it don't see 
any inconsistency in it. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons why one of the great Com- 
munist inconsistencies of all time seems to 
have made litle impression on the U.S. pub- 
lic, or the press, or even the Government. 
This inconsistency lies in the fact that the 
Soviet Union incessantly calls for general 
in- 


in the future for “wars of liberation." How 
one can advocate war and disarmament in 


the same breath I have never been able to 
discover, but our most belligerent Americans 
fall into the same trap. 

Look at the situation in Berlin from the 
standpoint of the playground procedure. 
The facts are grim: they include not only 
the infamous wall, but the existence of 
massive Soviet and East German military 
strength right across the street. Even so, 
would Khrushchey readily go to war over 
Berlin—I mean, all-out war, which could not 
be avoided in such a tinderbox? Yet until 
Cuba, Khrushchey kept placing that chip on 
his shoulder with bombastic and provocatory 
statements, and Secretary McNamara kept 
threatening to knock it off by proclaiming 
that we have loaded nuclear weapons in our 
airplanes, ready at the end of the runways 
to take off if the President gives the word. 

Haven't we seen this before? Haven't we 
heard it over and over again in the back- 
yards, playgrounds, and parks of our com- 
munities? The bulldup for the original 
charge, usually to such a point where the 
accused has to embrace a position of aggres- 
sion never contemplated; the resentment and 
counterbelligerence of the accused at being 
unfairly pushed around; the inexorable in- 
crease of pressure, tension, and bellicosity to 
avoid the stigma of being “chicken,” with 
sensation seekers yapping let's you and him 
fight"—this is the cold war in our world 
today. It is a sad commentary on our ca- 
pacity for adult thought that in the last 
analysis so many of us still appear to prefer 
the “rumble”"—the mindless physical con- 
filct—for the settlement of arguments. 

Consider for a moment the concept under- 
lying the “rumble” mentality—that if you are 
big and strong enough, no one will attack 
you. As it happens the writer of this article, 
who is 6 feet 4 inches tall and weighs 240 
pounds, can controvert this notion. For, the 
fact is that there will always be those who 
are out to prove something (Heaven knows 
what) by attacking the big guy. The fact 
that he is big is no more a deterrent against 
attack than the penalty of the law, even of 
capital punishment, is enough of a deterrent 
against crime. Yet it is worth remembering 
that the big fellow himself can often con- 
trol the situation by the exercise of adult 
thinking. 

To scorn a trial by battle is very difficult. 
Our ingrown ideals of courage forbid us to 
refuse such a trial. Yet if to be strong auto- 
matically makes us a target for some (as in- 
deed it does), then we must decide whether 
we are strong enough to ignore the occasion- 
al accusation of “chicken.” If we have con- 
fidence that our way of doing things is better 
than that of our competitors, then we don't 
bave to prove it by force. What we desperate- 
ly need to do, then, is to develop a force of 
example which proclaims our inward force 
of character. 

Our military-minded friends will retort 
that force of character cannot protect a 
country against a “mad dog” neighbor coun- 
try, if the latter decides to attack. Prob- 
ably true. But the point is that some peo- 
ple are more anxious to go out and shoot 
what they think is a mad dog than to make 
sure that it is really mad. They don’t want 
to inquire whether some other action might 


tail, which is what international diplomacy 
calls provocative acts. Either way, such 
pie are not even trying to live 
self-proclaimed label of “peace loving.” 
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Both the great power blocs say, “We want 
to survive in peace.” tiy, in the 
United States, that simple phrase is almost 
inevitably followed by the word but“: “but 
we cannot allow communism to take over 
the world”; “but the Communists under- 
stand only the language of strength”; “but 
the Berlin Wall represents a challenge we 
can't afford to sweep under the rug.” Wheth- 
er these statements are right, wrong, or half 
true, the -important word in them is the 
“but,” for it means that the simple phrase 
that precedes it, (e.g, “We want peace") is 
secondary in our minds. It means that we 
really do not want peace under existing con- 
ditions, and that preliminary fighting may 
still be necessary. We have used the same 
“but” for the last 15 years to becloud our 
position in the disarmament debates and 
other negotiations involving the world's na- 
tions; and though it is only a tiny word, it 
has seemed to our antagonists and even 
some of our friends to qualify our acceptance 
of disarmament as a principle. 

It might therefore prove helpful to every- 
one if we reminded ourselves, regularly and 
out loud, that the primary cause is the quest 
of peace and that the secondary part is the 
surmounting of the difficulties blocking that 
quest. Singlemindedness is a trait which 
can range from admirable devotion to stupid 
stubbornness, but unless we are single- 
minded about peace we might just as well 
forget it. 

Today our leadership is still indulging in 
the same qualifying method of enunclating 
policy. The other day I heard a TV news 
commentator describe the U.S. posture in 
these terms: “The administration is deter- 
mined to add to our military strength in 
every possible way and at the same time 
to seek disarmament.” What kind of double 
talk is that, and what does it really mean? 
Our President and our top military men tell 
us there is no security in piling new arma- 
ments on top of old ones, but we seem de- 
termined to do it, come what may. Why 
do some Americans in high office display such 
an appalling disregard of the world? It is 
customary, of course, to explain away the 
arms escalation by saying it is merely a 
reflex response to what others are doing. 
Ig we were the definite underdog in this 
weapons business, if we needed desperately 


do not occupy a position of weakness at all, 
We have enough weapons to destroy all our 
potential enemies many times over. 

Why then the emphasis on increasing our 
military potential? Is it to frighten the 
Soviet Union Into disarmament? That sim- 
ply does not make sense. If there is one 


will go to almost any lengths to keep from 
being surpassed militarily—to catch up if 
they are behind, and to keep ahead if 
they are ahead. Frighten the Soviet Union 


munism. > 
My quarrel with my Government, as well 
as with the governments of friend and foe 
alike, is, therefore, that they have not con- 
vinced even themselves that a world without 
war is worth a supreme effort. No nation 
has ever tried an allout, concerted, organized 
off ve against war as the method of set- 
disputes. Many have 
agreement’ 
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Up until the era of the nuclear weapon 
this preoccupation with force-as-policy was 
neither surprising nor particularly vulner- 
able to criticism. Most wars arose from the 
desire for power or aggrandizement or the 
annexation of valuable territory. It seemed 
worth the time and expense of most nations 
either to plan for or to guard against ag- 
gression for such purposes. But it is no 
longer as simple as that, nor are the conse- 
quences of a shooting war in the same league 
today with those of times past. Therefore, 
if we are interested in survival, and most 
human beings are, we are forced in our own 
self-interest to find honorable alternatives to 
shooting. 

It is all very well to swagger and strut and 
warn of our power and defy the antagonist 
to knock off the chip. Play-acting of this 
sort may still carry considerable welght in 
the playground, but not in 20th century di- 
plomacy, because the nuclear weapon has in 
fact become the “great equalizer” between 
the warring “camps.” A new way of im- 
pressing the- adversary must therefore be 
found which will have the effect of remoy- 
ing the wholly uncalled-for pressures that 
characterize the cold war impasse. 

No one has all the answers, but they exist 
somewhere, and they will be found. On the 
level of brute, man-to-man contention, we 
humans have often come to the realization 
that fighting is not as important as learning 
to get along; we have come to understand 
that the energy, substance, and blood wasted 
in fighting can be put to far better use in 
peaceful, cooperative pursuits. In such situ- 
ations, nelther man need be afraid of the 
other's strength. Each man may well figure 
he has a good chance of winning any set- 
to, regardless of his antagonist’s brawn. Yet 
both men can find in judging each other’s 
potential that there is room for respect, even 
without total agreement, and can find that 
this respect leads gradually to cooperation 
and perhaps even to friendship. Is such an 
evolving friendship impossible between na- 
tions? It has, after all, not proved impos- 
sible between neighbors, between communi- 
ties, between cities and States. 


But such respect and cooperation do need 
a new atmosphere, a new environment in 
which to thrive. And the more we yip and 
yap about how we should not only flex but 
use our muscles, the further we remove our- 
selves and our friends from that environ- 
ment. Let me be quite clear: no one dis- 
approves more than I do of being pushed 
around. I have the same wholly human 
reactions to Indignity and injustice as most 
men. I do not advocate “turning the other 
cheek” as the preferred path to peace; 
rather, I insist that we can block or 
the first blow, thus making the “turning” 
But, though I understand 
human reaction. I cannot condone either 
the belligerence of the Communist line or 
the counterbelligerence which that line 
creates, Both reactions, are simply not 
adult, in the light of the holocaust to which 
they can lead. 
So we must give more thought and at- 
tention to what I call the Three A's: The 
attitude which can help create the atmos- 


phere in which we can take the action which - 


will lead us and our adversaries away from 
the brink together. Neither of us really 
wants to jump off: this would mean des- 
truction for us both. Why not, then, put 
as much thought and energy into creating 
and developing such a course of action as 
we do in creating and developing ever newer 
and more devastating weapons? Which 
course is more likely to be our salvation in 
the long run? Which makes more sense? 
Let's try being adult. 


February 7 
Proposed Changes in Senate Cloture Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


. OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, during 
the entire discussion over changing the 
rules of the Senate, the question of what 
should be done has often been confused 
with the question of how a change should 
be made. 

I have steadfastly supported making a 
change in the cloture rule and I believe 
my votes during these proceedings have 
made my position clear. But I have not 
agreed with those who believe that the 
method we should use to accomplish a 
change is to insist that the Vice Presi- 
dent exercise powers that properly be- 
long to the Senate itself. I believe the 
Vice President has fully and faithfully 
discharged all of his responsibilities, and 
I believe the Senate should exercise its 
responsibilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorials and letter be inserted at 
this point in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

EDITORIAL Broapcast ON January 31, 1963, 
Over WTOP TELEVISION AND WTOP Rapio 
Vice President Lyon JoHNson has made 

what we consider to be a most effective reply 

to criticisms of his rulings in the Senate 
filibuster fight. 

Mr. JoHNSON came under fire from some 
Members of the so-called liberal bloc for his 
alleged failure to use all his powers as Sen- 
ate presiding officer to curb filibusters. 

In reply to this charge, Mr, Jonnson cited 
unbroken and impressive precedents dating 
back to the first years of Congress. He told 
the Senate that he does not intend to 
“arrogate to himself a responsibility and a 
power which he does not have.” He declined 
to “appoint himself a dictator of the Senate.” 

Mr. JouNson’s position was supported by 
Senator Evcens McCarruy of Minnesota, 
who certainly is no friend of the filibuster. 
Senator McCarrnuy declared, For Senators 
to stand up and say that the Vice President, 
who is simply the presiding officer of this 
body, must save the Senate from itself is, 
in my judgment, most unfair. If anybody 
is on trial today it is not the officer 
but it Is the Senate of the United States.” 

‘This seems to us a precise description of 
the situation. We are not entirely convinced 
that a change in the filibuster rule is essen- 
tial. But even conceding that it is, such an 
important revision in Senate procedure must 
be decided by the one hundred senators. It 
is both unfair and unwise to demand that 
the Vice President reverse many years of pre- 
cedents to achieve for members of one group 
what they have been unable to achieve for 
themselves. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 80, 1963] 
Tse FILIBUSTER DEBATE 

Hope for modification of the Senate's anti- 

filibuster rule as a result of the present ma- 

neuvers in that body has dwindled to a very 

thin thread. Senate Majority Leader Mans- 
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TELD is working hard for an agreement to 
yote on Senator Anprason’s motion aimed at 
bringing the rules controversy to a show- 
down, and there appears to be a good deal 
of support for this solution. But as it must 
necessarily involve consent of the filibuster- 
ing southern Senators, they must have con- 
cluded that the outcome will be defeat of 
the proposed reform. 

The preliminary move which prepared the 
way for defeat of the proposed majority 
cloture was Vice President Jouwson’s ruling 
on Monday. Citing 36 precedents, the Vice 
President ruled that the asserted constitu- 
tional right to clogp debate and adopt new 
rules at the beginning of a new session must 
be decided by the Senate itself. The issue 
thus laid before the Senate is debatable; so 
there was nothing to prevent indefinite con- 
tinuation of the filibuster—unless the 
southerners can foresee an end in their 
favor. 

The question before the Senate is not, of 
course, whether the rules can be amended by 
majority vote. The Senate acts by mafority 
whether in passing bills or making its rules. 
The probiem is to stop the talking so that a 
vote can take place, If Vice President Jonn- 
sow had ruled as former Vice President Nixon 
had indicated he would rule, to the effect 
that the Senate is not a continuing body, 
the question would have been whether a ma- 
jority of the Senate would sustain him in 
that view. It is highly improbable that the 
filibusters would permit a vote unless they 
are convinced that it will not. 

The Senate liberals who are fighting for 
an easier way of cutting off debate claim 46 
signatures on a statement supporting their 
view. If they could obtain a majority, they 
would score an important point in public 
opinion, But the effect in the Senate would 
doubtless be to solidify the ranks of the fili- 
busterers, and hope of stopping the talkfest 
by a two-thirds vote for cloture under rule 
22 appears to be virtually nil. 

What is to be gained, therefore, by pro- 
longation of the agony? Probably the legis- 
lative program has not been seriously delayed 
to date by the talkathon, but it cannot long 
continue without holding up the works and 
wearing down senatorial energy. The time 
appears to be near at hand when the Senate 
will have to lay aside its biennial quarrel 
and get on with the business of the session. 
If it can do this by an agreement to vote 
or Poste constitutional issue, so much the 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1963] 
THE FILIBUSTER DEBATE 

I find myself in general agreement with 
the conclusion reached in your editorial of 
January 30, that little is to be gained by 
prolonging the agony of the cloture rule 
debate. 

I do question, however, your contention 
that “If Vice President Jonnson had ruled 
as former Vice President Nixon had indicated 
he would rule, to the effect that the Senate 
is not a continuing body, the question would 


have been whether a majority of the Senate 


would sustain him in that view.” 

* Mr. Nixon said that “until the Senate indi- 
cates otherwise by its majority vote the Sen- 
ate is proceeding under the rules adopted 
previously by the Senate,” while adding that 
he believed “a majority of the Senate has a 
constitutional right at the beginning of each 
new Congress to determine what rules it 
desires to follow.” 

So it seems to me that Mr. Nixon recog- 
nized the continuance, even if provisional, 
of the Senate rules. Of course, it also ap- 
pears that, if he had been a Senator, he 
would have voted for the Senate's constitu- 
tional right to close debate on a rules ques- 
tion, at the beginning of a new Congress by 
majority vote. 
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Further, Mr. Nixon said that as Presiding 
Officer he would put the constitutional ques- 
tion to the Senate for its decision, after indi- 
cating his opinion that it was in order. The 
procedure Vice President JomNson has fol- 
lowed in 1963 is exactly that indicated by 
Mr. Nixon's opinion: he has submitted it to 
the Senate for its decision. He accepted 
the view of his predecessors, that, as Mr. 
Nixon said, “The Chair lacks the power to 
make a decision on a constitutional ques- 
tion.” 

Since 1803, Presiding Officers have not de- 
cided constitutional questions, to be sus- 
tained or overruled by the Senate itself; 
they have instead submitted such questions 
to the Senate for its independent determina- 
tion. 

The suggestion raised in recent debates, 
that the Vice President should “exercise his 
authority” to close debate and order a vote 
on the matter, is unprecedented and in my 
opinion highly dangerous. The Vice Presi- 
dent, a member of the executive branch, 
has no such authority in the Senate. As 
Presiding Officer he is empowered to close 
debate only when the Senate rules authorize 
him to do so, or pursuant to a unanimous 
consent agreement. Together with Senators 
HUMPHREY and McCartny I have resisted 
the implication that he has authority to 
close debate by arbitrary flat. 

As a supporter of a more liberal cloture 
rule, I believe it is the Senate's responsi- 
bility to make the rules under which it will 
operate, not the Vice President’s. The ques- 
tion of a constitutional right to end debate 
by majority vote was placed where it should 
have been—before the Senate, for its deci- 
sion. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 
WASHINGTON, 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1963] 
SENATE RULES 


Much confusion has arisen from the criti- 
cism of Vice President Jounson for refusing 
to rule on the constitutional question im- 
plicit in the liberal bloc’s motion to amend 
the rules. The Vice President was accused 
by Senator Javrrs and others of not exercis- 
ing the powers of his office to promote lib- 
eralization of the antifilibuster rule. What 
they were asking the Vice President to do, 
however, was to disregard limitations on his 
office that have a long history. 

As early as 1826 the Vice President sub- 
mitted a constitutional question directly to 
the Senate. That practice was followed by 
Vice President Calhoun in 1830 and appar- 
ently by all subsequent Vice Presidents who 
have had to confront such issues. When 
the question arose in Vice President John 
Nance Garner's day, he said: 

“It seems to the Chair * * that this is 
purely a constitutional question; and under 
the precedents for more than a 100 years, 
where constitutional questions are involved 
as to the right of the Senate to act, the Chair 
has universally submitted the question to 
the Senate.” 

In the debate on Monday some of the lib- 
eral Senators who are trying to induce the 
Senate to disregard its old rules and votə 
on a new rule 22 agreed with the Vice Presi- 
dent's ruling. Both Senators CTLanx and 
HUMPHREY yoiced their assent. Senator 
Humpurer's statement was especially sig- 
nificant. “I am not sure,” he said, “that I 
want to give the Vice President of the United 
States the power to choke off debate. I 
should like to have the Senate Itself face 
the responsibility.” * 

This goes to the nub of the issue. The 
power to make rules belongs to the Senate. 
Should the Vice President say to the Senate 
that its old rule is unconstitutional and that 
it may proceed to an Immediate vote on the 


making of new rules in disregard of the old 
rule, despite the insistence of a substantial 
group of Senators that the issue be debated 
ad infinitum? To say the least, such action 
would amount to an assumption of far- 
reaching power on the part of the Vice Presi- 
dent. It would be welcomed in this case by 
some groups, but in the long run would 
doubtless be resented and vetoed by the 
Senate. 

Incidentally, former Vice President Nixon 
did not differ from Mr. JOHNSON on this par- 
ticular issue. While he expressed the view 
that rule 22 unconstitutionally restricts the 
authority of the Senate to adopt new rules 
at the of a session, he went on to 
say that “under Senate precedents, a ques- 
tion of constitutionality can only be decided 
by the Senate itself and not by the Chair.” 
In the light of the current debate it may be 
assumed that if the Vice President should 
presume to rule on a constitutional issue, 
some of the sponsors of cloture reform would 
vote against him merely to keep the Vice 
President in his place. 

The Senate's rejection of the liberal bloc 
motion yesterday will not of course end the 
struggle to devise better means of limiting 
debate in the Senate. But it appears ob- 
vious that sponsors of the reform will now 
have to devise a more appealing approach 
than trying to induce the Vice President to 
assert the prerogatives of the Senate in the 
decision of constitutional issues, 


The New York Newspaper Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the re- 
cent newspaper strike in New York City 
has created many acute problems in that 
metropolitan area. It illustrates a part 
of the total problem inherent in ex- 
isting labor legislation. I am sure my 
colleagues will be interested in reading 
an editorial entitled, “Roots of Power,” 
which appeared in the Omaha (Nebr.) 
World-Herald of February 1, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Roots or POWER 

Something new has turned up in the New 
York City newspaper strike. 

Frequently, in spectacular strikes, public 
opinion seems to support the strikers. In 
this case opinion appears to have turned 
against the union bosses. This is so evident 
that it has become a matter of widespread 
comment. 

Liberal magazines, such as the Reporter 
and Saturday Review, which are usually 
sympathetic with organized labor, in this 
case are attacking the union leaders and the 
union position. Commentator Eric Sevareid, 
onetime darling of liberalism, is exceeding- 
ly critical of the unions. 

This is interesting news. It may be a sign 
that many Americans, of various shades of 
political and economic belief, are getting 
fed up with the excesses of some labor lead- 
ers and some unions, 

But so far there are no signs of uneasiness 
among the great and powerful bosses of 
labor. 
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And as they look down from their position 
of vast power and privilege, why should they 
care? 

Public opinion is a will-o’-the-wisp—and 
organized labor has almost everything else 
going for it. a 

The roots of union power were listed re- 
cently by J. Mack Swigert, authority on labor 
law, in the news magazine, U.S. News & 
World Report. The list is long and impres- 
sive and we can only abbreviate it here: 

Unions have favorable laws that give them 
rights and privileges enjoyed by no other 
groups in America. They are exempt from 
the antitrust laws and, for practical pur- 
poses, exempt from the Corrupt Practices 
Act. 


In the courts it is difficult to enjoin unions 
for violations of contract or of laws, and 
they get special and favorable treatment from 
arbitrators and law officers, and even the 
FBI is reluctant to intervene in labor dis- 
putes. 

The Federal bias in favor of unions is flag- 
rant. Mr. Swigert says that under the pres- 
ent administration the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has a clear prounion majority 
and has substantially changed labor law 
without legislation. 

Unions have the right to strike and to 
boycott. They use pickets to discourage 
commerce. They have a tradition of threats 
and violence. In recent years compulsory 
membership is becoming commonplace, The 
size of unions is unlimited and the great 
national unions are “big business, rich, tax 
free, and run by a new class of well paid 
professional union managers.” 

On top of all this, the unions have the 
protection of a President who does not hesi- 
tate to bring the steel industry to heel but 
who will not blow the whistle on organized 
labor. 

With so many things going for them and 
only public opinion against them, why should 
the bosses of labor care? 

Not until opinion is outraged to the point 
that unions are stripped of their 
privileges and made accountable to the laws 


that restrain other Americans will the union 


bosses need to worry. So far there has been 
no serious threat to the roots of their power. 


Site of Historic Frontier Fort Chosen for 
Construction of New 500,000-Kilowatt 
Electric Generating Unit by the Alle- 
gheny Power System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or X 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, lo- 
cated near the university city of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., is the original site of 
historic Fort Martin, hub of a small 
frontier community of Revolutionary 
War days. Settled about 1773 by a fam- 
ily related to Lord Fairfax, the fort will 
shortly become the construction site of 
a new $57.5 million electric-generating 
unit to be built by thẹ Allegheny Pow- 
er system. 

Don Potter, president of the Mononga- 
hela Power Co., has announced that the 
plant, known as the Fort Martin pow- 
er station, will be located on a 950-acre 
tract 8 miles north of Morgantown, W. 
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Va., and will have a power capability 
of 500,000 kilowatts. Preliminary con- 
struction is scheduled to begin late this 
year, and when completed in 1967 the 
plant will be the first of two similar 
units which will together burn some 
2,700,000 tons of West Virginia coal an- 
nually. It will be part of an overall 
power supply development involving 18 
investor-owned electric utilities serving 
more than 30 million people. 

It is gratifying to see this tangible 
evidence of progress toward prosperity 
and growth in an area needing econom- 
ic stimulation. And in this connection it 
is appropriate to state for the record 
that the Monongahela Power Co., under 
the capable executive and inspirational 
leadership of President Don Potter, is a 
vital force for economic development 
and civic betterment in West Virginia. 

The members of the West Virginia 
delegation in the Congress were privi- 
leged today to have been guests of Mr. 
Potter and his associates at a lunch- 
eon. We were briefed on the significant 
Fort Martin power station project, and 
were afforded the opportunity to dis- 
cuss important economic and industrial 
subjects relating to the area served by 
this progressive company in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press announcement made 
today by the Monongahela Power Co. be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fort Martin power station, the name a 
derivation of an old frontier fort once situ- 
ated on the proposed construction site, will 
be the designation of the new #57.5-million, 
500,000-kilowatt electric generating unit to 
be built by the Allegheny power system on 
the Monongahela River north of Morgan- 
town. 

President Don Potter, of Monongahela 
Power Co., one of the operating units of the 
Allegheny system, said the plant would be 
located on the West Virginia section of the 
950-acre site which is bisected by the West 
Virginia-Pennsylvania State line. He added 
that no historic relics on the early land 
grant which is a major part of the site would 
be disturbed either during construction or 
operation. 

Preliminary construction work on the new 
Fort Martin plant is scheduled to begin late 
this year. The site is on the west bank of 
the Monongahela River, 8 miles from Mor- 
gantown and 2 miles from Point Marion, 
Pa 


Potter said that through the fine coopera- 
tion of Dr. Paul H. Price, director of the 
West Virginia Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey, Morgantown, his company has been able 
temporarily to borrow the services of Dr. 
Edward V. McMichael, the archeologist on 
the survey's staff. Dr. McMichael has al- 
ready made some preliminary field studies 
and is engaged in research to determine as 
accurately as possible the exact location of 
“Martin's fort“ as it was sometimes known, 
or Fort Martin. The company is also inter- 
ested in locating the original site of Fort 
Martin Methodist Church, believed to be the 


fifth Methodist Church bullt west of“ 


the mountains and the fourth church of the 
same name in this general location, 

Members of the Monongalia County Histor- 
ical Society, representatives of the faculties 
at West Virginia University and at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, and others are also 
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assisting in the historic study phase of the 
work. y 

Fort Martin was constructed probably no 
later than 1773 by Charles Martin whose first 
wife was s daughter of Lord Fairfax. It wns 
on a 400-acre land grant made to Martin in 
1768 in Cass district, Monongalia County, on 
or near Crooked Run. 

There was one recorded Indian attack on 
Fort Martin, made in June of 1779, at a time 
when most of the men in the community 
were at work on their farms and the women, 
children, and some men were outside the 
stockade, attending to normal work assign- 
ments. A party of Indians surprised the set- 
tlers outside the fort, killed three men and 
carried away a man and woman and five 
boys as prisoners. The Indians remained in 
hiding in the vicinity of the fort through- 
out the day and during the night made an 
attempt to break through the barrier sur- 
rounding the main structure but were driv- 
en off when dogs sounded an alarm. 

Colonel Martin likewise built a Methodist 
chapel on the property in 1778, the original 
site of which Potter said he hopes may be 
located. The present Fort Martin Methodist 
Church, built in 1912, is the fourth of the 
same name located in this general area. 

The original Fort Martin Church is re- 
ferred to in the Journal and Letters of Fran- 
cis Asbury who noted that he “journeyed to 
Morgantown” on July 15, 1788. 

“I had a lifeless, disorderly people to hear 
me at Morgantown. * * * It is a matter of 
grief to behold the excesses, particularly in 
drinking, which abound here. I preached at 
a new chapel near Colonel Martin's and felt 
much life, love, and power.” 

The new Fort Martin powerstation, due 
for completion in 1967, is expected to be 
the first unit of two of similar capability 
and which together will burn some 2,700,000 
tons of West Virginia coal per year. 

The plant is part of an overall power sup- 
ply development, announced last November, 
involving 18 investor-owned electric utilities 
serving more than 30 million people. That 
development, expected to cost $350 million, 
includes two generating stations, the other 
to be built near Indiana, Pa., by three com- 
panies of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Maryland interconnection, and 650 miles of 
extra high voltage transmission lines. The 
Allegheny power system will build 130 miles 
of that line at an estimated cost of $17.5 
million, one section extending from Fort 
Martin to the Ohio River, another north and 
east to connect with the PJM plant. From 
there, two lines will be bullt eastward into 
the Philadelphia and New York areas. 
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He’s for Proper Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Paterson 
Evening News of January 28, 1963. It 
deals with the dedicated work of U.S. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, of New 
Jersey, our distinguished junior Senator: 

He's ror PROPER GROWTH 

U.S. Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS con- 
tinues to persist in his quest of a govern- 
mental fixed image of the cities of tomorrow 
and he is pressing the White House to con- 
ference of every agency which would be 
mvolved in such a consideration. 
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Speaking before the Passaic County Bar 
Association on Saturday night, Senator 
Wants indicated that while he is hopeful 
the White House will finally respond to his 
importunements, he envisions a final deter- 
mination a long way off. 

If his program moves with the speed which 
generally characterizes such massive proj- 
ects, and especially under Federal gegis, the 
urban blight will have flowed over into the 
suburbs and he will then have to develop a 
brand new program. 

This business of what's happening to cities 
has long plagued the junior Jersey Senator. 
He sees highways coursing through commu- 
nities, slums springing up all around them, 
the massive need for good planning with 
transportation thinking intermingled. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs is no fanciful dreamer. 
He knows the rugged path which les ahead 
of such a program as he contemplates but 
as he told the lawyers at their dinner, it took 
a long time to educate people to use trash 
cans before they could get their litterbug 
attitudes. We've got news for the Senator, 
the bugs are still here and so is their litter. 

The progress in a program as vast and 
esthetic as this will necessarily be slow. 
But if someone like Senator WILLIAMS keeps 
it alive, eventually what now seems a dream 
can become an actuality. It’s worth trying. 


Why Not Cut Spending, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Congress is considering the matter of tax 
reductions and reforms, I think it might 
be helpful to observe some of the pub- 
lic reaction as evidenced by editorials in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
One such editorial from the LaGrange 
(Ind.) Standard is entitled “Why Not 
Cut Spending, Too?” It follows: 

Wry Nor Cur SPENDING, Too? 

It has become acceptable these days— 
even fashionable—to declare that once 
major tax cuts are rammed through Con- 
gress, buying and business activity will be 
so spurred as to give Federal coffers a net 
increase in tax dollars—maybe. 

Right now the Federal Government is faced 
with a deficit of $7.8 billion when the fiscal 
year ends July 1. The reason for the huge 
deficit is by no means complicated. Reve- 
nues were that much less than expenditures. 

Proponents of the tax cuts say that busi- 
ness activity and employment were signifi- 
cantly dampened by the Government's 
oppressive tax rates—to the extent that 
revenues didn’t meet expectations. 

This is completely correct—as far as it goes. 

No one can argue that a tax system that. 
drains off 52 percent of a corporation's earn- 
ings is not oppressive. The same is equally 
true of the Federal progressive tax structure 
that takes from 20 to 91 percent of an indi- 
yidual’s income. 

The administration is reportedly thinking 
about reducing individual income tax rates 
to a range of 15 to 65 percent and of cutting 
the corporate rate from 52 to 47 percent by 
January 1, 1964. But along with such wel- 
come reductions, the administration is giv- 
ing strong voice to plugging loopholes. 

If this means clamping down on outright 
tex evaders, it is one thing. But if it means 
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eliminating deductions which are now legiti- 
mate, it is quite another, 

Does the administration’s proposal envision 
a sleight-of-hand tax reform that will leave 
effective taxation virtually unchanged—while 
creating an illusion of lower taxes? 

And then there's the other side of the 
taxation coin—that of spending—which has 
for the most part been ignored by tax-cut 
proponents. 

Suppose—as actually has happened in the 
current fiscal year—revenues do not come up 
to expectations. Suppose next year’s defi- 
cit—on top of the one we already face— 
amounts to $12 or $13 billion. 

This means that an increasing proportion 
of tax revenues will be required to pay the 
interest on a mushrooming debt—leaving less 
for current national demands. 

So more money is needed. Can it be raised 
by lowering tax rates again? Or does the defi- 
cit continue? Or are more oppressive taxes 
to be levied? 

Whatever the course, where does it end— 
and how? 

Unless the administration can be made to 
understand that spending must conform to 
revenue, the end can only be chaos. 


Answer to the Do-Gooders Consisting of 
Two Signed Pieces, “Hands Off,” by 
Mikola Tarnovsky, and “Witches’ Sab- 
bath,” by Valentine Rechmedin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1963, numerous Members of this 
body, including myself, as well as many 
Members of the other body, joined 
Ukrainian-Americans in celebrating the 
45th anniversary of the Ukraine's proc- 
lamation of her independence. At that 
time, I described how the Ukrainian peo- 
ple became the tragic victims of Soviet 
colonialism and expressed the hope that 
“the freedom we enjoy in the United 
States can become a way of life for all 
the lands now controlled by commu- 
nism.” 

My desire to see a free Ukraine has 
provoked the ire of her dictatorial mas- 
ters. In an article entitled “Answer to 
the Do-Gooders,” in the January 25, 
1963, issue of the Soviet-Ukrainian mag- 
azine Literaturna-Ukraine, two mouth- 
pieces for the Soviet dictatorship in- 
veighed against my speech for a free and 
independent Ukraine. The article 
claims that the government shaping the 
life of Ukrainians is already “in their 
hands” and that statements to the con- 
trary “darken the clear day and foul 
the spring beauty of the Ukraine, bloom- 
ing in the garden of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” 

Mr. President, all the horticultural 
metaphors in the world cannot erase 
these harsh and saddening facts: the 
Ukraine’s people have no~real say in 
their government, their future is in the 
calculating hands of Moscow, and this 
slavery over the Ukraine and the rest of 


the once-independent East European 
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States was imposed through one of the 
most horrible exercises of force in mod- 
ern history. 

The acerbity of the Soviet attack on 
my statement indicates a very important 
fact: expressions of concern for the fate 
of the Iron Curtain captives does reach 
these unfortunate people and, conse- 
quently, does make their masters uneasy. 
I strongly urge all Americans to continue 
to show, through speeches and actions, 
that they have not forgotten their fel- 
low human beings behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Mr. President, the article in question 
was drawn to my attention by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation, a distin- 
guished and widely known organization, 
which supports Radio Liberty and the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 
At this time, I respectfully request 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANSWER TO DO-GOODERS 
HANDS OFF 


Messrs. Rockefellers, Wagners, Scotts, and 
others. Do not make fools of yourselves. 
Certainly the peoples of the world know 
that especially in your famous America, in 
the kingdom of Wall Street, the people groan 
under the iron heel of oligarchy, and that 
there is not even enough freedom for the 
peoples of this country alone. What is going 
on in your Southern States? This is simply 
a shame for all civilization, In New York 
itself, as well as in many other places in 
this State, and in other States, not only 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, but also millions 
of people of different race and national 
origin enjoy no freedom. For example, 
Negroes are not allowed to live anywhere 
except Harlem. I lived in your kingdom 
many decades and have seen a lot of your 
false democracy. * 

Now I live in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, in the country you want to lib- 
erate. Give this idea up. The Ukrainian 
people became free as long ago as 1917, when 
they rescued themselves from the csar’s 
regime and from various magnates like you, 
Messrs. Rockefellers, and Wagners. The 
Ukraine is a free and independent country, 
the Ukrainian people have never before felt 
so free as they do now, under the Soviet 
Government. Only under the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, because it is a government of the 
people; it is a government of the workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals, 

All the natural resources of our country no 
longer belong to such magnates as Teresh- 
chenko, the Tyshkevichs and the Radziwills. 
You are sorry for this. The natural resources 
of our country belong to the people, and 
the government is in their hands, And this 

le is telling you, gentlemen: Hands off 
our republic, off the whole land. 
NIKOLA TARNOVSKY, 


WITCHES’ SABBATH 


Powerful bigwigs of imperialist America— 
like the Rockefellers—have organized a new 
witches’ Sabbath—have a so-called 
Ukrainian Independence Day. We should not 
bave paid attention to such an ordinary 
explosion of temper by the provocateurs who 
are doing all they can to darken the clear 
day and to foul the spring beauty of the 
Ukraine, blooming in the garden of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics, if their under- 
taking did not smell of powder. 

It is said that before the Senate meeting 
statesmen prayed tearfully for the Ukrain- 
ian people, for their freedom and independ- 
ence, and someone named Scorr even shed 
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crocodile tears because, believe it or not, he 
is sorry, that we, Ukrainians, do not enjoy 
American freedom. And of course, appeals 
to liberate the Ukraine were sounded. 

The question is: From whom, from what 
do these Scotts and Rockefellers invite the 
liberation of our Soviet Ukraine From the 
Ukrainian people? From the people, who 
for nearly 50 years, have run their own 
country? 

There were many of those liberators in 
Ukrainian history. And we advise the trans- 
atlantic crusaders not to forget about this. 

The Soviet Ukraine, which is blooming in 
the family of fraternal Socialist nations can- 
not be bullied. 

All honest people in the world know where 
the truth is to be found, and where the false- 
hood. No supplications of transatlantic 
madmen will help. 

Nothing will come of it, gentlemen. 

VALENTIN RECHMEDIN. 


Hon. Dennis Chavez 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues of the House and 
Senate in paying tribute to the life and 
services of the late U.S. Senator, Dennis 
CHAVEZ, of New Mexico. 

All of us have lost a very fine friend 
and colleague and his passing will be felt 
not only in the State and Nation which 
he served so well, but especially among 
the common people of the world. His 
heart was as big as the world in which 
he lived, and he gave unstintingly of it 
to the service of mankind. In the con- 
tributions of his life we find especially 
the rights of the minority served and 
protected. 

Senator CuHavez, of New Mexico, was 
no novice in the field of legislative sery- 
ice. He spent a lifetime in such en- 
deavors. He ended his career as he 
began it—in service in the U.S. Senate, 
first as an employee and then later as a 
distinguished Member. There are but 
few Members of the Congress of the 
United States who have climbed up the 
rungs of the ladder as did he from his 
first position as a clerk to the Secretary 
of the Senate until the time of his death 
when he had reached his position as a 
senior Member of that great body. 

He was trained as a lawyer and re- 
turned for a while to his native State of 
New Mexico to practice law, but the po- 
litical thread which had been sewn into 
his very being during his time as an em- 
Ployee of the Senate soon led him into 
the field of active politics and into the 
legislative halls of the State of New Mex- 
ico where he served with distinction. In 
1931 he returned to Washingion as a 
Member of Congress where he served 
with honor and ability throughout the 
72d and 73d Congresses. His services 
were further recognized by his State and 
he finished his life with more than a 
quarter of a century of service in the 
U.S. Senate. 

The late senior Senator from New 
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Mexico was molded of no ordinary clay. 
His was a personality set apart for him 
and him alone. He loved people; he 
knew how to serve them, and he used 
every available tool at his command to 
bring success to his efforts in behalf of 
his people. His life will serve in our 
memories as a symbol of great tradition 
of dedication to those whom he loved 
and the purposes which motivated him. 

I extend my sympathy to the loved 
ones he left behind. In their sorrow, 
they can be consoled by the fact, how- 
ever, that the spirit which was his will 
never die, but will continue to be a guid- 
ing light to those who serve their fellow 
man. 


Ceremony Introducing the New 5-Cent 
American Flag Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1963, the Government Employ- 
ees Council—AFL-CIO—joined with the 
Post Office Department in sponsoring a 
very impressive stamp ceremony that 
introduced a new 5-cent American flag 
postage stamp. 

I was privileged to witness this cere- 
mony and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I wish to include 
the program. 

The opening comments were made by 
Mr. James F. Kelleher, special assistant 
to the Postmaster General. Mr. E. C. 
Hallbeck, chairman, Government Em- 
ployees’ Council, made appropriate re- 
marks pertaining to this new stamp is- 
sue. 

The main speaker was the Honorable 
J. VaucHan Gary, chairman, House Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee, Departments 
of Treasury and Post Office, and his re- 
marks follow: 

REMARKS BY Hon. J. VAUGHAN Gary, or VR- 
GINTA, AT THE AMERICAN FLAG CEREMONY, 
JANUARY 9, 1963 
As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 

committee which is normally concerned with 
what the Post Office Department spends 
each year, it is a refreshing experience for 
me today to participate in this revenue- 
producing venture—the dedication of the 
new 5-cent American flag stamp. 

The Post Office Department is to be con- 
gratulated for its efforts in this field. Post- 
master General Day gave up writing novels 
but he continues to produce best sellers.” 
You have used men in space and upside- 
down diplomats to sell stamps—and you 
have played Santa Claus, to the mailers of 
the country with a popular Chritsmas Issue. 

It looks like you have another big seller 
here today and it is likely to serve a double 
purpose. It is jsut possible that the stamp 
we are dedicating will be the sugar coating 
for the pill some people find the increased 
postal rates to be. You have wrapped that 
extra penny of cost on first-class mail in 
the Americn flag and I know of no bet- 
ter way to make it more palatable to the 
patriotic citizens of this country. 

But I seriously question whether the 
sugar coating is necessary. Reflect for a 
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moment on the service you can get for a 5- 
cent stamp. 

You can let your relatives in San Francis- 
co know that you are coming West next 
summer for a 2-week visit. And you can let 
your other relatives in Texas know that you 
are sorry, but you won't be home when they 
want to visit you. 

You can drop Casey Stengel a line to let 
him know that you watched him on tele- 
vision and that you think he should have 
taken his pitcher out two innings earlier. ` 

Or you can write George Marshall and ask 
him when the Redskins are going to get a 
punter—or a team so good it won't have to 
punt. 

You can even write your Congressman and 
tell him what you think of him for voting 
to increase postal rates. 

But seriously, the postage stamp is still 
one of America’s best buys. It is encourag- 
ing to note that a country which has almost 
forgotten about a good 5-cent cigar can still 
rely on a good 5-cent stamp. 

And while the service is costing a penny 
more this year on first-class mail, the in- 
crease is a step toward solving a very real 
problem—the postal deficit. I am told that 
the required 5-cent stamp on first-class let- 
ters will bring in an additional $400 million 
in the coming year. I understand further 
that all of the rate increases will reduce the 
annual postal deficit to approximately $250 
million. 

This is progress that is particularly pleas- 
ing to the Congress. As I look upon the 
colors in this new stamp today, I am mind- 
ful of my former colleague, the Honorable 
Gordon Canfield, who once served as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee it 
is now my privilege to head. Gordon Can- 
field was a prime advocate of the multi- 
colored stamp program and I know he will be 
proud of this issue today. 

Let me congratulate you again on your 
salesmanship, And let me assure you that 
those of us in the Congress close to your 
operation of the world’s largest business 
know that in handling close to 70 billion 
pieces of mall a year you are performing a 
masterful and patriotic service. It is most 
appropriate that you utilize in this service 
the fiag of the United States of America to 
carry the mail over the land of the free and 
to the homes of the brave. 


The ceremony was concluded with 
some well-chosen words by the Post- 
master General, Hon. J. Edward Day. 


Otsego Lake the Site of One of Avia- 
tion’s Great Historic Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I took occasion to point out the 
claim of Hammondsport, N.Y., to be the 
birthplace of naval aviation, not San 
Diego, Calif. For it was at Hammonds- 
port, on the waters of Keuka Lake that 
the first naval aircraft flew and the first 
naval aviators became qualified. While 
Hammondsport itself is not in my dis- 
trict, most of the waters of Keuka Lake, 
including those over which the first 


.naval aviation flights were made—are in 


my district. 
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Now I am proud to learn that another 
historic aviation event, the first flight 
from a frozen lake surface, also occurred 
at one of the many beautiful lakes with- 
in New York State's 35th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. The details of this event are 
included in the following story from the 
January 30 issue of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal of Cooperstown, N.Y.: 

Historic FLIGHT From OTSEGO LAKE 48 YEARS 
Aco 

Forty-eight years ago Tuesday, January 
29, 1915, a locally built airplane made its 
initial filght from the ice-covered surface 
of Otsego Lake, the first airplane to use the 
surface of the lake as a landing strip. 

The airplane, a Curtiss type biplane popu- 
lar in those days, was designed and built by 
the late J. Arthur Olson of this village, who 
had already spent 7 years in the embryo 
aviation field when his plane made its first 
flight. He had been employed by the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Works in Hammondsport, and the 
Thomas Aviation School at Bath beore re- 
turning to Cooperstown to build his plane 
at the old Francis Wagon Works on Railroad 
Avenue. 

An account ot the flight as it appeared in 
the Freeman's Journal of February 3, 1915: 

The hopes of the builder, J. Arthur Olson, 
and the fears of the self-appointed commit- 
tee of ‘47’ were both realized Saturday (Jan- 
uary 29) when the biplane which had been 
under construction for several weeks at the 
Francis Wagon Works, moved gracefully into 
the air and after a flight of nearly a mile, 
was brought to the frozen surface of Otsego 
Lake again by the pilot, William B. Stewart, 
because of engine trouble. 

“The machine was taken to the lake and 
the day before the first tests were made. The 
mercury was hovering near the zero mark 
and the extreme cold caused many difficul- 
tles. Water was heated and the radiator 
filled several times and finally about 6 o’clock 
the motor was started. Crossed wires, how- 
ever, prevented it from running perfectly, 
and shortly after dark, the trials were given 
up for the day. 

“Saturday morning, Mr. Olson, the plane's 
owner, George E. McNamara, of Boston, and 
Mr. Stewart, who made the flight, and several 
local mechanics were on the job and made 
ready for further trials. A leak in the 
radiator caused a postponement until after- 
noon, and the crowd which had anxiously 
awaited further proceedings, departed to par- 
take of the midday meal. 

“Shortly after 2 o’clock, all was in readi- 
ness and after a Gue amount of coaxing, the 
motor whirled and Mr. Stewart guided the 
machine over the ice for a trial spin. The 
engine did not run perfectly, but neverthe- 
less the aviator circled on the ice nearly to 
Two Mile Point, and returned. 

“Following further adjustments, the en- 
gine was started and Stewart guided the 
plane across the ice again. It was not his 
intention to attempt any flight, but the bi- 
plane handled so well that he changed his 
controls, and slowly the machine left the 
ice and ascended to a height of about 50 feet. 
For nearly a mile it glided along and then 
engine trouble developed, and Stewart 
brought the plane to the ice again. The 
crowd, however, was well pleased with the 
flight and Mr. Olson was heartily congratu- 
lated. 


“While preparing for another flight, the 
piane caught fire directly beneath the en- 
gine, and was put out with little difficulty, 
but not before a good sized hole was burned 
in the covering. 

“Sunday afternoon, it was drawn back to 
the factory, and Monday the owner and 
builder began to disassemble it. As soon as 
it can be taken down and packed it will be 
shiped to Boston where Mr. McNamara will 
make further flights.“ 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose those things that happen to us in 
our youth are among the most memo- 
rable of all in our experience. Like most 
people of my generation, I think of the 
name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
a magic name. 

Very vividly do I recall, because I was 
of an impressionable age at the time, 
how stirring was the coming of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to the Presidency of 
this country. I remember a cold and 
windy March day in 1933 when a man 
rose from a wheelchair and stood with 
the aid of a cane, and looked into the 
heart of a Nation. What he saw was a 
picture of stagnation and fear. One- 
third of the Nation he saw ill clothed, ill 
fed, and ill housed. Twelve million men 
were out of work. They walked the city 
streets and the country byways, they 
crossed the Nation as best they could in 
search of employment. Farms were 
being foreclosed and each time a farm 
gate-swung shut on rusty hinges, yet 
more Americans joined this army of 
unemployed. 

Home mortgages were being called; 
savings of a lifetime were being lost; and 
families dispossessed. ‘This was the pic- 
ture that he saw; this was the picture 
which was so vivid to me in that year 

Then he spoke. 
men and women had gathered to sit be- 
side a radio there came his clear, reso- 
nant voice, bespeaking confidence. The 
Nation regained its poise, recaptured its 
balance as it tottered there on the brink 
of the abyss of despair. He told us that 
the only thing to fear was fear itself, 
and we overcame our fears. 

Confidence begot confidence. The 
wheels of industry slipped into a higher 
gear. Men who stood in the pay line 
again received a good wage and had a 
full dinner pail, and they bought the 
things industry turned out. So too did 
the farmer who began to find again a 


decent price for the products of his soil. 


and of his toil. It was not long until 
the wheels of industry slipped into a 
still higher gear. Confidence was astir. 
Our Nation was on the road to recovery. 
And in the White House was a man with 
a great and compassionate heart who 
seemed mindful of us and of all the plain 
and nameless people like us. I remem- 
ber we sang a song called “Happy Days 
Are Here Again.” 

Then as the Nation was recovering, I, 
like most of my contemporaries, saw the 
storm clouds as they crossed the horizon. 
Was was in the air. Europe was in 
flames. Japan was on the march. We 
tried to stay out. We tried to be neutral 
without giving the world over to the law- 
less expansion of a band of marauding 
aggressors. But we could not. Then 
suddenly we were attacked, I remember 
as though it were yesterday the sound of 
his words as he spoke of December 7, 


I remember wherever. 
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1941, “a day that will live in infamy”, 
and the strength of his yow to win 
through to the ultimate triumph—so 
help us God. 

I remember Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
gallant wartime leader whose inspiration 
helped us to marshal the forces that a 
free nation alone can marshal. Amer- 
icans of my generation were sent to the 
far corners of the earth. Gradually the 
tide of battle turned. Victory seemed 
assured. And then almost suddenly, it 
seemed, -the President was no longer 
young, but very old. For each time a 
young American fell in the flower of his 
youth before the grim frenzy of war and 
new white crosses appeared on foreign 
hillsides from Saipan to Salerno, some- 
thing within the President died also. 

I remember as do all of us that dismal 
day in April, 1945, when from his shoul- 
ders the impediments of the Presidency 
and the burdens of free men everywhere 
were shaken off and he, like all mortal 
flesh, had gone to his reward. Seldom 
has an entire nation been so smitten by 
an event as we were by his death. It 
was almost as though every one of us had 
lost a close relative and an intimate 
friend. So great was his attachment for 
us, and ours for him. 

Even today as we look back I know 
that those of my generation when we 
think of the Presidency of the United 
States do now and will forever think it 
reached its apex under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Still his name symbolizes for 
us, as he then embodied for us, the Presi- 
dency. He was to us a great leader, un- 
questionably one of the greatest Amer- 
icans who ever lived, surely the towering 
figure of his time—and I am constrained 
to believe one of the greatest Presidents, 
if not the greatest President of all time. 


Army Cites Long Island Industry for 


Excellence of Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to say that the Korfund Dynamics 
Corp., of Westbury, N.Y., one of the 
progressive industries on Long Island 
and in my congressional district, has 
been awarded a certificate of apprecia- 
tion by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
for its excellent performance in supply- 
ing shock isolation systems on an accel- 
erated schedule to Titan II launch sites. 

The citation states: 7 

CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 

Korfund Dynamics Corp. is cited for su- 
perior service to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers from September 29, 1961, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1962, in the fabrication and 
delivery of shock isolation devices to 57 Titan 
II intercontinental ballistic missile complexes 
near Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Ariz; McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, 
Kans; Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Ark.; and Vandenberg Air Force Base, Callf. 
The highly professional approach, superior 
initiative, and excellent performance in the 
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execution of this contract under the difficult 
conditions imposed contributed to the suc- 
cessful completion of an element of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers intercontinental 
ballistic missile construction program and 
represent a patriotic civilian service to the 
accomplishment of the Army's mission in 
the national defense. 


Mr. Donald H. Vance, executive vice 
president of Korfund Dynamics Corp., in 
accepting the award, had this to say of 
the project: 

On behalf of all my associates at Korfund 
I would like to express our sincerest appre- 
ciation of this honor which you have be- 
stowed on us. In these madcap times of the 
nuclear armament race, it seems so seldom 
that anyone takes the time to say “thanks for 
a job well done.” Your appreciation of our 
efforts is the greatest personal reward that 
each of us on this project could have re- 
ceived. 

This was the most challenging and reward- 
Ing Job encountered during my 20 years with 
Korfund. The problems were tremendous. 
As you know, much of the shock isolation 
system had to be designed sround the equip- 
ment it supported. Much of the equipment 
had never been built before, so design data 
on the equipment was not available to the 
architect-engineers until very late in the 
construction phase of the missile sites. 
Much of this data was revised even after we 
received the contract due to last minute 
equipment changes. This resulted in a sit- 
uation where the Korfund shock isolators 
became a critical controlling factor in the 
activation of the missile sites. 

No one man or organization was responsi- 
ble for the successful crash program Involv- 
ing redesign of the hardware, critical mate- 
rial procurement, tooling up and production 
of these shock isolators so that the job was 
actually completed 6 weeks ahead of the 
contract schedule. Only a team effort could 
have made this performance possible. That 
team consisted of Colonel May, Mr. Kumin- 
sky, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Beil and others at the 
Corps of Engineers Ballistic Missile Con- 
struction Office, Ralph M. Parsons Co., and 
Colonel Freer, Mr. Y. Peterson, Irving Rosen- 
feld, and John Price from the New York 
District Office of the Corps of Engineers, plus 
the production workers, supervisors, engi- 
neers, and executives here at Korfund who 
frequently worked 12 to 15 hours a day on 
this job. I think that this type of coopers- 
tion, when the chips are down, between Gov- 
ernment, Management, and labor is one of 
the greatest factors in our country’s history 
of success in meeting emergencies. 

We at Korfund are proud to have partici- 
pated in this project and are grateful for the 
opportunity to be members of such a dedi- 
cated team. Again, many thanks for taking 
Ce O pte apa deals fs en aE 
e e 


To Still Freedom’s Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 29, in the Recorp is an article writ- 
ten by Harold E. Fey, editor of the 
Christian Century magazine, which gave 
reasons why the continued existence of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
ee is detrimental to the Nation’s 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place in the Recorp the text of the 
January 31, 1963, newsletter of the 
American Security Council, entitled “To 
Still Freedom’s Voice.” This newsletter, 
as an editor’s note on page 1 indicates, 
was written by our distinguished col- 
league and chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the gentle- 
man from Perinsylvania, Francis E. 
WALTER, at the request of the American 
Security Council because of “the re- 
newed vigor of the Communist attack” 
on the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

This newsletter is, I believe, a most ef- 
fective reply to the article by Mr. Fey 
and makes it crystal clear why this 
House should, without question, retain 
the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

In comparing these two articles, I ask, 
Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues in the 
House consider the relative authority 
with which the authors speak and also 
the authority of those who are quoted 
in or endorse these two articles. 

First, I would like to point out that 
Mr. Fey is not, and never has been, rec- 
ognized here in this country or anywhere 
else as an authority on communism and 
how to fight it. To the contrary, al- 
though I am certain that he is not in the 
least bit pro-Communist, he has naively 
given his support to a number of Com- 
munist fronts. 

To bolster the position he takes in his 
article, Mr. Fey quotes two men, Alan 
Barth and Telford Taylor. These two 
men, again, are not recognized as au- 
thorities on communism, and such public 
name as they have is based largely on 
the fact that they have been outspoken 
critics of numerous anti-Communist and 
security measures taken by the U.S. 
Government and particularly congres- 
sional investigations of subversion. 

Mr. Fey names some religious leaders 
who, he says, have called for abolition 
of the committee. Again, not one of 
these men is recognized as an authority 
oncommunism. On the other hand, re- 
ligious leaders who do have such recog- 
nition, are the authors of well-known 
books on the subject and famed speakers 
on it, have indicated their support of 
the committee by voluntarily testifying 
before it on various phases of commu- 
nism. They are— 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 84- 
year-old Christian Herald, the most 
widely circulated interdenominational 
monthly in the United States; Bishop 
Fulton Sheen; Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, 
community religious consultant of the 
American Jewish Committee and direc- 
tor of its program against communism; 
and Dr. Charles W. Lowry, chairman and 
executive director of the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 


Numerous other clergymen and re- 
ligious leaders have endorsed the work 
and urged its continuance. 

Though, as I said before, Mr. Fey is 
in no way recognized as an authority on 
communism, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, on the 
other hand, is recognized throughout our 
Nation as a real authority on the sub- 
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ject and how communism should be 
fought. 

Moreover, in what he states in his 
article, he does not stand alone. He is 
supported by the distinguished officers, 
members, and consultants of the Ameri- 
can Security Council. 

Who are these men? I will not take 
the time to name them all, but do want 
to mention a few of the names, at least, 
that are known to every American and 
also some of those who, because of their 
scholarly writings on the subject of com- 
munism, are recognized not only in this 
country but abroad as outstanding au- 
thorities on the subject: Loyd Wright, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association and former Chairman of the 
Commission on Government Security; 
Dr. Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb; 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Dr. 
Stefan T. Possony of the Hoover Insti- 
tution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
and former special adviser on strategic 
intelligence to the Air Force; Adm. Felix 
B. Stump, former commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, and chief executive 
officer of the Freedoms Foundation, Val- 
ley Forge; Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer, of the 
University of Notre Dame; Edward An- 
sel Mowrer, the well-known author, 
columnist, and commentator on national 
and international affairs; and Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Kintner of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I could go on, but I believe the few 
names I have mentioned are sufficient to 
convince all Americans where the voice 
of authority, the voice of knowledge, and 
the voice of America lies on the question 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and whether it should be con- 
tinued by this House. 

The newsletter follows: 

To STILL FREEDOM'S VOICE 

(Forron's Nore—Due to the renewed vigor 
of the Communist attack on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, we have 
asked Francis E, WALTER, 
chairman of that committee, to prepare this 
exclusive discussion of this attack on his 
committee.) 

At the direction of Moscow, one of the 
most intense Communist drives to destroy 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that has ever been waged is now in 
full swing. 

Top-ranking Communists from more than 
20 countries met in Liblice, Czechoslovakia 
(near Prague), at the end of May 1962, to 
plan how Communists in various countries 
could best destroy their enemies and thus 
pave the way for a Communist victory. Un- 
der the title “Anticommunism, the Enemy 
of Mankind,” abridged of this 
gathering have been published in the World 
Marxist Review, the official world Communist 
directive organ published in Prague in 18 
languages. 

These proceedings reveal that seven steps 
were spelled out at this international Com- 
munist conference as essential to the victory 
of communism in the United States. The 
fourth reads, in part, as follows: “Abolition 
of the House Un-American Committee.” 

For months the Communist press and top 
U.S. party leaders have been exhorting the 
party faithful to concentrate on abolition 
activity. Numerous party fronts have been 
thrown into the campaign. Many thousands 
of dollars are being spent. 
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WHAT IS THE PARTY’S ABOLITION STRATEGY? 


It is to demand outright abolition of the 
committee by amending the House rules. 
Knowing, however, that there is no possibil- 
ity of achieving this at present, the party 
is concentrating on a half-a-loaf strategy. 
It has called for the transfer of the com- 
mittee’s functions to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee and, falling that, a 
large cut in the committee's appropriation. 
Either move would drastically impair the 
committee's operations and, the party hopes, 
pave the way for its complete destruction. 

Representatives LINDSAY and FARBSTEIN, of 
New York, and Roosrvert, of California, have 
introduced resolutions to transfer the com- 
mittee’s functions to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

The party is now claiming that, as a result 
of the thousands of telegrams and letters it 
has caused to be sent to Congressmen and 
the personal visits to them by about 100 
Communists and fellow travelers who were 
in Washington on the opening days of the 
new Congress, 84 House Members will vote 
for these resolutions or to oppose the com- 
mittee appropriation. 

The actual record of the committee—as 
opposed to the lies about it spread by the 

Communists with the help of some not so 
highly principled liberals—reveals what will 
actually be at stake when these questions 
come to a vote. 

Committee documents are used as texts 
and supplemental reading materials in high 
schools, colleges and seminars, Government 
agencies, and by foreign governments. They 
provide speech material for Government offi- 
cials, civic leaders, educators, and clergymen, 
as well as Members of Congress and the 
press, They have been distributed abroad 
as weapons in the battle for men’s minds. 

Numerous books on communism, written 
by recognized scholars and authorities, refer 
to, quote from, and base their findings on 
committee hearings and reports. 

Abol: the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—let's face it—means destroying the 
agency that has developed more security leg- 
islation, given the Congress more information 
about communism, and done more harm to 
the Communist Party than any other insti- 
tution, public or private, in this country. 
To do this at a time when world communism 
strength is at an alltime high, is suicidal. 

I fully appreciate why the Communists, 
and Moscow, want to destroy the committee. 
The so-called liberals, though, have me ut- 
terly confused. 

Francis E. WALTER, 

Chairman, House Committee on 

Un-American Activities. 


Universal „Appeal of Lincoln Comes 
Through Kinship With AIl Mankind— 
Clarendon E. Van Norman Writes of 
the Youthful Years in New Salem, Ill., 


in Article, “Lincoln and the Land That 


Shaped Him” 


EXTENSION 50 REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
throughout the world, wherever think- 
ing people pause to ponder the true re- 
sponsibilities of freedom and democracy, 
the name of Abraham Lincoln is hon- 
ored. We celebrate the anniversary of 
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his birth on next Tuesday, February 12. 
The universality of this humble man 
transcends barriers of time, distance, 
culture, race, and religion, bringing to 
all who study his life new dimensions in 
understanding, and limitless challenge 
for the future, 

Poet-historian Carl Sandburg has said 
that— 

Not often in the story of mankind does a 
man arrive on earth who is both steel and 
velvet, who is as hard as rock and soft as 

fog, who holds in his heart and 
mind the paradox of terrible storm and peace 
unspeakable and perfect. Here and there 
across centuries come reports of men alleged 
to have these contrasts. And the incompar- 
able Abraham Lincoln * * * is an approach 
if not a perfect realization of this character. 


Perhaps a portion of the worldwide ac- 
claim which has come to Lincoln can be 
attributed to his rough beginnings, and 
to his lifelong dedication to improving 
the lot of all mankind. In an effort to 
grasp the essence of his awareness of 
people and their needs, historians have 
devoted much study to Lincoln's early 
years, to his family, and to the environ- 
ment in which he lived. West Virginians 
are proud that our beloved State was the 
birthplace of Lincoln's mother, Nancy 
Hanks, and that through her, we gain 
a sense of kinship with her immortal son. 

Mr. President, a scholarly discussion 
of a portion of Lincoln’s early life, “Lin- 
coln and the Land That Shaped Him,” 
has been written by Clarendon E. Van 
Norman for the February issue of the 
Rotarian. A noted authority on The 
Great Emancipator,” Mr. Van Norman 
tells of young Abe’s arrival at New Salem, 
III., in July 1831, “penniless, on his own, 
and for the first time away from kin- 
folk.” He then dwells on the succession 
of jobs Lincoln held in this small com- 
munity: store clerk, soldier in the Black 
Hawk War, political candidate, mer- 
chant, postmaster, surveyor, and above 
all, student. While struggling with all 
of these duties, the growing Lincoln was 
driven by the realization that to attain 
any measure of success he must first edu- 
cate himself. 


Mr. Van Norman takes us on a tour of 
the restored town of New Salem, noting 
the various shops and homes where the 
young President once worked and lived. 
He then relates that— 

In leaving the village I paused to look at 
the heroic statue Abraham Lincoln—From 
New Salem, by the sculptor Avard Fairbanks. 
The aimlessness is gone—an energetic, deter- 
mined Lincoln lets fall from his left hand 
the ax as he firmly holds in his right arm 
the copy of Blackstone. He sets out for 
Springfield and the larger avenues that will 
lead him to the U.S. Presidency and to the 
stature of world citizen. 


I request that the article “Lincoln and 
the Land That Shaped Him,” by Claren- 
don E. Van Norman, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN AND THE LAND THAT SHAPED HIM 

(By Clarendon E. Van Norman) 

The pioneer village of New Salem, III., lies 
20 miles northwest of Springfield. From St. 
Louis, where in June Rotarians will gather 
in convention, it is a leisurely 3-hour motor 
trip. Lincoin's New Salem“ it is often 
called; he lived there from 1831 to 1837. 
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The village was founded in 1829 by James 
Rutledge and John M. Camron. They built 
a saw and grist mill on the Sangamon River 
Just below the hill, A loghouse village maak 
flourished briefly while river tion 
by steamboat seemed a possibility, then de- 
clined. In 1839 it flickered out. 

Recently I visited New Salem, where now 
stands the village, reconstructed, cabin after 
cabin. The Berry-Lincoln store was the first 
building in the restoration, the cornerstone 
being placed in November 1932. It was a 
gray, misty morning and ‘ho person was in 
sight as I moved from cabin to cabin. From 
Samuel Hill’s residence I went to Onstot’s 
cooper shop, to Miller's blacksmith shop, and 
on, traversing the length of the village. 

In the bulldings and their contents I 
sensed something of the historic import of 
the American pioneer community. Environ- 
ments like this helped to mold the character 
of the early Americans. Here in New Salem, 
confidence in the common man and abiding 
faith in the Almighty were impressed deeply 
in the soul of Abraham Lincoln. 

In April of 1831 Lincoln hired out to 
Denton Offutt to pilot a flatboat of produce 
to New Orleans. The boat became stranded 
on the dam built near the Rutledge mill op- 
posite New Salem. There it hung, bow in 
air and stern taking water. Villagers yelled 
instructions to the tall pilot, who devised an 
ingenious plan to get it underway once more. 
Offutt saw possibilities in Lincoln and offered 
him a store clerk Job on his return from the 
river trip. 

Penniless, on his own, and for the first 
time away from kinfolk, Lincoln came to New 
Salem in July 1831, like a “piece of floating 
driftwood.” 

At 22 he was undecided and full of con- 
tradictions. He had a good sense of humor, 
yet at times was deeply melancholy; he was 
athletic, yet ungainly; now energetic, now 
lazy. 

Offutt liked Lincoln, and his boasting of 
Lincoln's abilities brought Lincoln a chal- 
lenge to a wrestling match from Jack Arm- 
strong. Jack was champion of the rough- 
and-ready boys from Clary’s Grove. Lincoln 
accepted the challenge and before a crowd 
he bested Jack, winning not only the match 
but the friendship and political support of 
the clan thereafter. 

At Offutt’s store, work had hardly started 
when the Black Hawk War broke out. Lin- 
coln volunteered and was chosen captain of 
his company. At Kellogg's Grove he helped 
bury five men killed by Indians. His vivid, 
recorded recollection reads, “And every man 
had a round, red spot on the top of his 
head, about as big as a dollar, where the 
redskins had taken his scalp. It was fright- 
ful, but it was grotesque; and the red sun- 
light seemed to paint everything all over. 
I remember that one man had on buckskin 
breeches.” He was in no battle, but he 
made friends, told stories, and gained knowl- 
edge of men under discipline. 

Back from the war without means and 
without business, he became a candidate for 
the Ulinois State Legislature. He watched 
the effect of his speaking om people. The 
people listened and found him convincing. 
The community was impressed by his ambi- 
tion. Abe lost his first campaign, but 277 
out of 290 in his own precinct voted for him. 
He remarked later that this was the only de- 
feat by direct vote of the people he ever had. 
He easily won in 1834 and again in 1836. 

Stephen T. Logan, who later was to be his 
law partner, described the young politician: 
“He was a very tall and gawky and rough- 
looking fellow then—his pantaloons didn’t 
meet his shoes by 6 inches. But after he 


smith trade—thought of trying law—rather 
thought he could not succeed without a bet- 
ter education. 
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From Rowan Herndon he purchased a 
partnership in a store with Bill Berry. The 
firm of Lincoln and Berry was formed. It 
is noteworthy that Herndon “Accepted his 
note in payment of the whole.” The store 
did not prosper, but “winked out” and Lin- 
coln found himself in debt. 

In 1833 he became postmaster of New 
Salem, a position which he held until the 
office was moved to Petersburg in 1836. Lin- 
coln netted little above 650 a year. He was 
lax in his duties and a contemporary letter 
comments: “The postmaster is very care- 
less about leaving his office open and un- 
locked during the day—half the time I go in 
and get my newspaper, etc., without anyone 
there.” 

As a source of income, surveying was more 
important than being postmaster. Under 
Thomas M. Neale he became deputy surveyor. 
Surveys of New Boston, Bath, Albany, Huron, 
and a resurvey of Petersburg were made. 
Roads and boundary lines run by him still 
exist. But to his meager income the most 
significant additions came in warrants for 
his legislative service. 

All the while he studied and read. He was 
helped by schoolmaster Mentor Graham, an 
able man who loved those of am- 
bitious nature. Abe delved into Kirkham’s 

„ Which he walked 6 miles to get. 
In writing he developed a habit of accuracy 
to the smallest detail, In mathematics his 
interest now centered on Euclid. Lincoln 
knew the importance of reason and proof. 

At an auction in Springfield he purchased 
a copy of Blackstone's Commentaries. It was 
said in one session he mastered 40 pages. 
Bowling Green, justice of the peace, enjoyed 
young Lincoln's logic and wit. Lincoln ar- 
gued minor cases in his court. He witnessed 
deeds, identifications of stray horses, and 
other documents. In learning the law, and, 
from his ative experience, the impor- 
tance of further study in the fleld became 
obvious to him. 

In leaving the village I paused to look at 
the heroic statue Abraham Lincoln—From 
New Salem, by sculptor Avard Fairbanks. 
The aimlessness is gone—an energetic, de- 
termined Lincoln lets fall from his left hand 


lead him to the U.S. Presidency and to the 
stature of world citizen. 

About him someone said, “They laughed 
at his stories until they had almost shaken 
ribs loose.” Another said, “He mas- 
surveying in 6 weeks and grammar 
3." Others wondered and spoke softly 
Ann Rutledge. The great Lincoln writer 
Carl Sandburg wrote, “The facts and myths 
of his life are to be an American possession 
shared widely over the world.” And again, 
“The people of many countries take Lincoln 
for their own. He belongs to them.” 

Prophetic sound the words of the Bard 
of Avon: 

“His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’” 


How To Lose Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent editorial from the 


Evening News of Newburgh, N.Y., ap- 
peared on February 5, 1963. 
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People are beginning to wonder what 
strange influence is at work to cause us 
to lose our friends in droves all over the 
world, and continue to promote our en- 
emies, especially those of Communist 
persuasion. 

It is time to pause and ask: Why? and 
How? It is a time to go much further 
and root out these sinister influences 
that may in the end even prove to be 
our country’s downfall. 

The article follows: 
How To Loss FRIENDS 


It isn't clear to all of us yet, and probably 
won't be until the news-managing business 
permits, but one thing must be obvious to 
the American people. We are losing a lot 
of friends. Or antagonizing them. 

Some of them, like the unlamented Batista 
in Cuba and Trujillo in the Dominican Re- 
public could be spared, but Castro in Cuba is 
far worse than his predecessor Batista. 

Others, all strong opponents of commu- 
nism and pretty good friends of the United 
States, have had occasion for painful re- 
appraisals in recent months. These include 
Pakistan, which saw hostile India get arms 
purportedly for use against Red China; 
Portugal, which suffered distress over Angola 
and Goa; the Dutch, who were shoved out 
of West Guinea; the Belgians who were 
shoved out of the Congo and Katanga; the 
French, who were subjected to pressures 
with respect to nuclear research and arma- 
ment, as well as diplomatic and publicity 
heat over British admission to the Common 
Market; the Canadians, who suffered similar 
Pressure with respect to use of nuclear 
weapons; the British, with respect to some 
African problems( not to forget a certain 
Suez situation a few years ago). 

To all of these we contributed. Why? 

Many of these nations or administrations 
are active allies in our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. They are foes of com- 
munism. In any engagement at arms with 
the Reds, nuclear or otherwise, we would 
need to rely upon them. 

There may be some good reason for these 
happenings, but it hasn't been made clear. 
Only the events, themselves, and such con- 
sequences as jeopardized governments in 
England and Canada. If anything happened 
to De Gaulle, this could extend to France. 

It's encouraging to see that Congress is 
growing restive. The Nation should be told 
who's cooking in the kitchen and what he's 
trying to serve. 


Farmers Do Not Want Compulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
February 2 issue of the Prairie Farmer 
magazine contained two interesting sur- 
veys of farmer opinion. One indicated 
that only 23 percent of Indiana and Illi- 
nois farmers want the compulsory farm 
program. The other showed that only 
38 percent want a cut in Federal income 
taxes. 

The article follows: 

ONLY 23 PERCENT WANT COMPULSORY FARM 
PLAN 
Most farmers in Indiana and Hitmois want 


nothing to do with a compulsory farm pro- 
gtam, according to a recent Prairie Farmer 


the- 
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survey. Asked if they believed that every 
farmer should be required to take part in a 
farm program in order to make it work, 60.2 
percent sald no; 22.6 percent said yes, an 
the rest were undecided. a 

Opposition to a mandatory farm program 
was slightly stronger in Indiana than in 
Illinois. 


As was expected, opposition to compulsion 
is higher in Farm Bureau ranks, and lower 
among Farmers Union members. It is in- 
teresting to note again as we have noticed 
in previous polls that farmers who do not 
belong to any farm organization think pretty 
much like Farm Bureau members. 

Here is the breakdown of the poll by 
farm organization affiliation (“none” means 
no affiliation) : 


Indiana 
Farmers | Farm NFO None 
Union Bureau 
. “a 42.6 21.3 27.0 16,9 
Against ....._ 24. 0 65.5 50.8 618 
Undecided... 2. 4 13.2 22.2 19.3 


Farm Pout SHOWS 38 PERCENT Favor Cur IN 
Income Taxes 


Should we have a cut in Federal income 
taxes? This is one of the hottest political 
questions at present. Indiana and Illinois 
farmers are pretty evenly divided in their 
opinions, according to a recent Prairie Farm- 
er poll. 

Both Indiana and Illinois figures show 
that 38 percent want a cut in Federal income 
taxes now. In Indiana 39.7 percent said 
no, and 223 said they were not sure. In 
Illinois 40.2 percent were against cutting 
income taxes now, and 21.8 percent were 
undecided. 

There wasn't much difference in the views 
expressed according to a breakdown by farm 
organization membership. Even Farmers 
Union members saw eye to eye with Farm 
Bureau members on this question. Farmers 
over 65 tended to be more strongly opposed. 
Other farmers of all ages felt about the same 
way with a slight margin in opposition. 

One of the strange things about the poll 
was that the farm people in the upper in- 
come brackets were more strongly opposed 
to a tax cut than the men in the lower in- 
come brackets, and yet it is the men in the 
higher income category who pay the highest 
taxes. Men with gross farm income of 
$20,000 or more were 60 percent opposed to 


Home Was Never Like This 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
feelings of a new Congressman arriving 
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in Washington for the first time are cer- 
tainly worthy of note, but they are sel- 
dom adequately recorded. Some of these 
impressions and the motivations and 
problems of a man who runs success- 
fully for Congress have been graphically 
set Gown by Charles Bartlett, the noted 
Washington correspondent. 

I believe that the following column by 
Mr. Bartlett which appeared in the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register on January 20, 
1963, records some of these motives, at- 
titudes, and experiences with such skill 
that it should be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The jolly bustle which accompanies the 
assembly of a new Congress is a poor re- 
flection of the trouble which each Member 
Has taken to get here and of the discomforts 
which lie ahead of him. 

The enthusiasm for legislative life re- 
mains one of the great sociological enigmas. 
Why should men or women be eager to sur- 
render the serenity of their homes and the 
security of their positions for the hazards 
of a campaign, the frustration of playing 
the small frog in the large pond, and the 
problems of simultaneous residence in two 
places? 

The spirit of the convening Members is 
almost ebullient as they pick their way 
through the crates in their offices, the count- 
less receptions and other forms of mass hos- 
pitality which are the congressional lot 
through the year. 

Rarely bemoaning the comfortable homes 
they have left behind, the new Members 
crowd their belongings into hotel rooms, 
apartments or small but expensive houses 
in the suburbs, Startled children are 
dragged in the middle of their school year 
into a totally strange environment and 
dumped into classrooms wherever room can 
be found for them. 

The situation is not as bleak as it was in 
December 1847 when Mary and Abraham 
Lincoln checked into Mrs. Briggs’ boarding 
house across the plaza from the Capitol. 
The lure of the city was so limited then that 
the Illinois Congressman's wife left after 
3 months for her father's home in Lexington. 

The wives don’t leave Washington today 
until they have to. Europeans may still find 
the city fairly provincial but to most of the 
wives it 1s Paris on the Potomac. 

Nevertheless they still face many of the 
problems which drove Mary Lincoln to Lex- 
ington. They have lost thelr husbands be- 
fore they arrive to the mistress of politics 
and here the dalliance becomes a marked 
preoccupation. Long hours on the Hill and 
weekends spent politicking at home restrict 
the time for family life. The Congressman's 
vacation rarely jibes with the school’s vaca- 
tions and he is apt to be home in his dis- 
trict when the children are in school in Wash- 

The home ts often divided with the 
wife striving like a colossus to keep a foot 
in each camp. 

The motives which bring men into politics 
cnd thus into Congress are many but they 
are usually tied to a quest for recognition 
and power, These come slowly to a new 
Congressman. 

His first committee is rarely the one that 
he had in mind when he ran for Congress 
and his voice on that committee Is deeply 
muted by his Junior status. He can attend 
the long hearings, have a late turn at ques- 
tioning the witness, and cast his vote. But 
he knows well that the Machiavellian heart 
of the system reposes in the gnarled hands 
of the committee chairman. And he knows 
that he will not feel the tingle of that power 
until his own hands are gnarled and he has 
survived many campaigns. 

He faces a kaleidoscope of legislation, a 
blur of activity which may seem at times 
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to overwhelm him. He wili find it difficult 
to keep up the titles of bills that pass before 
the House and have little time to learn their 
substance. 

Representative Jor MarTIN can remember 
when only three or four bills of consequence 
came before Congress each year. He re- 
members a time when the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee debated for a week whether 
to allow. $20,000 for an international poultry 
show in Tulsa. The pace today is somewhat 
different. 

The acceleration has been matched by a 
rise in salaries from $7,500 to $22,500 and by 
substantial increases in the amount of of- 
fice help and facilities for each Member. 
But the secretaries are swamped by mail 
that must be answered and the salaries are 
dissolved by the multiple costs of political 
and urban life. There are Junkets and re- 
tirement funds and free long distance tele- 
phone calls but membership in Congress is 
no bonanza for an honest man. 

However, despite the problems behind and 
before them, the new Members come with 
the spirit of victors determined to make 
the most of their conquest and do the best 
for themselves and their country. Their 
arrival brings a lift to a rather staid com- 
munity. 


Fortress in the Dark 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a relief to find that now that the 88th 
Congress has convened and that some 
of the sound and fury of the political 
campaigns have subsided that the Mem- 
bers, or at least some of them, are be- 
ginning to awaken from the sweet dreams 
of peace that the administration fostered 
during the campaign. 

Indeed this Congress comes back to 
find that the Cuban situation, which 
we had been led to believe had been 
settled to our advantage, has simply 
become a Communist fortress on our 
doorstep and that it is receiving daily 
reinforcements in men and armaments 
from the U.S.S.R. 


The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 6 sets out 
the facts, so far discovered, and many 
more snakes will be found under these 
same rocks: 

FORTRESS IN THE DARKNESS 


‘The ominous reports about Cuba are bound 
to be deeply disturbing not only to Members 
of Congress but everybody else. And not the 
least disturbing part is the lack of any clear 
official explanation of what's going on and 
what if anything is to be done about it. 

There have been some official comments, to 
be sure, none of them reassuring. Defense 
Secretary McNamara admits that five dif- 
ferent kinds of missiles “undoubtedly are 
stocked in Cuba”; he adds that none is of a 
type that would imperil the United States. 
A report in Congress, however, puts the 
number of intermediate-range missiles— 
definitely capable of striking the United 
States—at about 40, beyond the 40 or so the 
United States forced out during the October 
crisis. 

Whatever the truth of the missile reports, 
it is widely conceded that roughly 17,000 
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Soviet troops are now in Cuba, and some 
estimates rum much higher. According to 
people with good sources, the troops are 
turning the island into a mighty fortress 
with the most modern military equipment. 

This seems an exceedingly ambitious en- 
terprise if its main purpose were to dis- 
courage any thought of an American Inva- 
sion. So further explanations are sought; 
for example, that Khrushchev Is trying to re- 
cover from his prestige blow last fall and 
particularly show Red China that the United 
States did not compel him to abandon Castro. 

But regardless of the motive that may be 
uppermost in Khrushchev's mind, the huge 
buildup spells trouble, a staging area for 
trouble in Latin America if not indeed 
against the United States. The buildup has 
been rolling steadily along right under our 
noses, after the American people were led to 
believe that the Cuban crisis was mostly over 
many weeks ago. And as far as anyone now 
knows, it is a question whether the Govern- 
ment has plans for dealing with it. 

Naturally the Government can't be ex- 
pected to broadcast in advance the details of 
any plans it may have. Yet this apparent 
attempt to ignore, or downgrade, the whole 
business leaves the uneasy feeling that the 
plan may be simply to wait. For what? 
Until Khrushchev and Castro start using 
their weapons somewhere? 

If such is the policy, most Americans would 
regard it as not good enough, The lesson 
of October is that we can compel Khrushchey 
to abandon dangerous activities in our part 
of the world before he is able to translate the 
danger into action. Unfortunately, it is now 
all too evident, the United States failed to 
drive the lesson home with sufficient force. 

Now as in October it should not be neces- 
sary to limit initial American reactions to 
the extremes of nothing or full-scale inva- 
so For that missile menace also taught 

a partial response can be effective; the 
VCC 
at least succeed In getting a sizable number 
of the big weapons removed, Comparable 
pressure might be enough to force the with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops. 

What may ultimately have to be done 
about Cuba is something the ordinary citizen 
can hardly answer at this point. But it 
seems incredible that the Government can 
permit this fortress to continue building 
without exerting any pressure to stop it. 
It is worse than incredible to try to keep 
the American people in the dark about a 
direct threat to their safety, 


Presentation of the Annual Gold Medal 
of the Downtown Brooklyn Association 
to Andrew S. Roscoe, President of the 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following proceed- 
ings at the presentation of the annual 
Gold Medal of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association to Andrew S. Roscoe, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Savings & Loan 
Association, on January 28, 1963, at a 
luncheon held at the Towers Hotel in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN 
ASSOCIATION'S LUNCHEON HELD AT THE 
‘Towrrs HOTEL, JANUARY 28, 1963 


The national anthem will be sung by Mr. 
Everett J. Livesey, accompanied by Mr. 
Wesley Meytrott. (The national anthem was 
sung. 

8 the benefit of those talent scouts in 
attendance, Mr. Livesey occuples the office of 
the president, City Savings Bank, while Mr. 
Meytrott Is a vice president, Con Edison. 

Enjoy your lunch. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to 
welcome you to the 36th annual meeting of 
the Downtown Brooklyn Association on be- 
half of the members, directors and officers. 

We are honored by your presence. 

I would be derelict in my duty were I not 
to acknowledge the heavy debt owed to my 
predecessors who gave form and substance to 
our organization. 

The late Henry Joralemon Davenport—the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association's catalyst 
who was, for years, its inspiration and guid- 
ing light. 

Robert Blum—who occupies his rightful 
place on the upper dais as one of Brooklyn's 
legion of honor. 

The late Dr. Harry Rogers—who set a pat- 
tern for cooperation between the educational 
and business community. 

Andrew Roscoe—about whom more might 
possibly be heard later. 

It is always a happy task to present to you 
the guests on the dais. In so doing, may I 
respectfully request that you withhold your 
applause until all have been introduced. 

On the upper dais, all past recipients of 
the Downtown Brooklyn Association's Gold 
Medal Award, from your left to right: 

Robert E. Blum, gold medal recipient, 
1956; vice president, Abraham & Straus; for- 
mer president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association; honored associate, friend. 

Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen, Gold Medal re- 
cipient, 1952; gracious lady—public bene- 
factor. 

Louis C. Wills, gold medal recipient, 1937; 
lawyer, humanitarian, gentleman. 

Maj. Benjamin Harrison Namm, gold 
medal recipient, 1947; ardent supporter 
throughout the years, of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association, whose activities in the 
field of merchandising have carried far be- 
yond the borough and indeed these United 
States. 

Dr. Paul D. Shafer, gold medal recipient, 
1961; president, Packer Collegiate Institute 
of Brooklyn; public-minded citizen, educa- 
tor whose interests encompass the entire 
spectrum of that which makes a community 
healthy. 

Hon. Miles F. McDonald, gold medal recip- 
ient, 1954; justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York who, despite the 
responsibilities of many years of high office, 
has found time to provide leadership in com- 
munal causes. 

Walter R. Miller, president, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce; president, East 
Brooklyn Savings Bank; a close, effective co- 
worker in the cause of civic betterment. 

Hon. John F. Hayes, deputy borough pres- 
ident, commissioner of borough works, im- 
mediate past president Borough of n 
a knowledgeable city planner. 

Richard B. Loomis, president, South Brock 
lyn Savings Bank, chairman of gold medal 
committee of award; member of board of 
directors, Downtown Brooklyn Association; 
one who exemplifies the finest traditions in 
business leadership. 

Hon, Paul R. Screvane, honored member 
of the board of estimate, president of the 
Council of the City of New York; a highly 
skilled and talented public official. 

Hon. John R. Crews, commissloner of elec- 
tions, highly respected chairman of the 
Kings County Republican Committee, a 


‘ 
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leader In the truest sense of the word. May 
I also bow to his charming coleader, Mrs. 
Marguerite Bergen Kuhn, who is one of our 
honored guests. 

I will skip the next two gentlemen, An- 
drew Roscoe and Hon. Abe Stark, although 
I rather suspect the identities of both are 
known to you. 

Hon. Abraham D. Beame, comptroller, city 
of New York; Brooklyn resident, member of 
the board of estimate, a fiscai expert 
extraordinary. 

Hon. Stanley Steingut, chairman, Kings 
County Democratic Committee; able and 
constructive legislator, attorney, and gen- 
tleman. 

Edmund W. Madden, vice president, Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co.; of 
member’s meeting committee; responsible 
for this successful luncheon; member of the 
board of directors, Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation. 

Hon. Edward S. Silver, district attorney, 
Kings County; conscientious public servant 
whose efforts on behalf of the community 
are well known to all of us, 

Hon. Charles A. Reidel, consulting engi- 
neer-city planner; a man who gets things 
done for the Borough of Brooklyn and who 
has always been extremely sensitive and 
responsive to the needs of the business com- 
munity. 

Grover M. Moskowitz; I will skip Mr. 
Moskowitz for the moment, 

More often than not, the president of any 
organization takes the plaudits while others 
do the work. The Downtown Brooklyn As- 
sociation has a very active, enthusiastic and 
responsive board of directors, and to one 
and all, Iam deeply grateful for their con- 
stant constructive cooperation. 

I should like to pay special tribute to 
Robert M. Burke, vice president, Downtown 
Brooklyn Association; vice president, New 
York Telephone Co.; with whom I have been 
in constant communication through his 
facilities. 

Frank X. Kissane, treasurer, Downtown 
Brooklyn Association; vice president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank; whose efforts are largely 
responsible for our fiscal solvency by such 
highhanded means as turning a deaf ear to 
my requests to visit other associations in 
Europe. 

Hon. George C. Wildermuth, our learned 
counsel who gives so generously of his time 
that should he render a bill for legal sery- 
ices, our treasurer’s efforts would be as of 
naught. 

Fred Zeitz, president, Martin's; former 
vice president of this association and one 
of its founders, who has been a fountain of 
strength and guidance to me. 

Hon. William R. Bayes, dean of the board 
of directors of Downtown Brooklyn Associa- 
tion; former presiding justice of the court 
of special sessions; advisor and friend who 
perhaps and represents the very essence of 
what our association has stood for through- 
out the years. 

May I also present to you our former 
treasurer, John DePalma, who served in this 
post with great distinction. 

Somewhere it is written: 


“There are two entirely different sets of - 


circumstances wherein a man may be called 
upon to speak in public, The first is when 
he has something to say. The second is when 
he has to say something.” 

In this, my first attempt in this arena, I 
shall endeavor to adhere rigidly to the first 
concept, 

However, according to the bylaws of the 
association, it is required that there be a 
rolleall, reading of minutes, reports of offi- 
cers, reports of committees, election of direc- 
tors, and unfinished business and new busi- 
ness, 

A motion was made that the regular order 
of business be dispensed with, but that the 
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report of the nominating committee con- 
cerning election of directors be read to the 
assembled members, 

Do I hear the motion seconded? 

All those in favor. 

Motion carried. 

The Downtown Brooklyn Association 
counts high among its many blessings our 
executive vice president. The real driving 
force and executor of the board’s wishes, 
Grover Moskowitz, possesses the rare talent 
of speaking softly and carrying as his big 
stick the sincerity and integrity that opens 
all doors. May I call upon him for his 
report. 

You have heard the report of the nomi- 
nating committee. All in favor say “aye.” 

The “ayes” have it. 

I declare the report approved as sub- 
mitted. 

A few moments ago, I alluded to my in- 
experience in conducting a meeting of this 
kind. As such, it was with a certain amount 
of anticipation that I approached the job at 
hand. I must say that presenting Andrew 
Roscoe with the association's gold medal 
poses no such problems to me, for when one 
knows a given subject, he can tackle it, 
confidently secure in the knowledge that he 
knows whereof he speaks, 

It is my privilege to know Andy Roscoe. 

I have worked closely with him these past 
few years in many matters pertaining to 
the well-being of our community. His vo- 
cabularly is replete with phrases such as 
ethical conduct, contributions to the prog- 
ress of Brooklyn's economy, community en- 
gineering projects, betterment of Brooklyn. 

The man’s every fiber vibrates and re- 
sponds to the call of his fellow citizens. 
Often, he has expressed gratitude for the 
opportunities afforded him. In banker's 
language, the balance of payments is in your 
favor. The list of your activities is a for- 
midable one, Time precludes all but a par- 
tial telling of the tale, but its scope may be 
somewhat indicated. 

In the field of civic affairs: member of 
New York Academy of Sciences; past presi- 
dent and currently a member of the board 
of directors, Downtown Brooklyn Associ- 
ation; director, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; director, Brooklyn Real Estate 
Board; 1962 citywide chairman, New York 
City Civil War Centennial Committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor; chairman, 30th anni- 
versary dinner, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; and 1961 civilian mem- 
ber, New York State Selection Committee for 
thé Regular Naval Officers’ College training 


program. 

In business: president, Equitable Savings 
& Loan Association; former director, Mort- 
gage Facilities Corp.; and director, J. W. 
May's Department Store. 

In philanthropy: director, Industrial 
Home for the Blind; member, advisory board, 
Salvation Army; former borough chairman, 
police athletic league drive; former chapter 
chairman and campaign chairman, American 
Red Cross; former director and treasurer, 
Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance Center; and 
former director, Victory Memorial Hospital. 

The Girl Scouts, United Hospital Fund. 
Greater New York Pund, Flatbush Boys 
Ciub, Travelers Aid Society, Navy Yard Boys 
Club, have all been served by you in im- 
portant roles. 

Awards are no novelty to you. The Kings 
County Catholic War Veterans honored you 
in 1959, as did the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council m 1962. Just last year, 
the borough president proclaimed June 29 
as Andrew S. Roscoe Day. 

It is not possible for a community to repay 
the endless time and effort you have devoted 
to these many causes at the obvious sacrifice 
that must be involved on the part of your 
gracious and charming wife. Yet it ts alto- 
gether fitting and 
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pause from time to time to give tribute to 
one of its members for Jobs well done and 
in anticipation of assignments that will be 
carried out in the future. 

Brooklyn's Legion of Honor well deserves 
your addition to its ranks, and Andrew Ros- 
coe has earned his membership in this elite 
group, 

May I read to you the scroll that accom- 
panies this beautiful gold medal: 

“The Downtown Brooklyn Association 
awards for the year 1962 the association's 
Gold medal for the most distinguished serv- 
ice to Brooklyn to Andrew S. Roscoe, in rec- 
cognition of his inspiring leadership in 
important communal, civic, borough, city, 
and statewide activities and his untold, un- 
selfish devotion to innumerable humanitar- 
ian causes.” 

Response by Mr. Roscoe: “Mr. President, 
reverend sirs, Mr. Borough President, mem- 
bers of the judiciary and of the body politic, 
honored guests, my ladies and gentlemen: 
Allow me, please, to record my appreciation 
to Mr, Wilbur Levin, president of the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association, for this wonder- 
ful presentation, and to the board of direc- 
tors of the association for the award. It is 
indeed a great honor to join Brooklyn's le- 
ro of honor, However, I have not earned 

medal by my efforts alone. Twenty-one 
years ago, the board of directors of Equitable, 
then the South Brooklyn Savings and Loan 
Association, established standards for our 
community activities for my guidance. I 
am most grateful to our directors for their 
good will and solid support. 

“My 7 years’ service as vice president and 
7 years’ tenure as president of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association, was an easy task for I 
was endowed with a precious heritage by way 
of sound policies established by my three 
predecessors, the late Henry J. Davenport, 
the late Dr. Harry S. Rogers, and by Mr. 
Robert C. Blum. To them I am most grate- 
ful. The board of directors of the down- 
town association, another group of men 
whom the community holds in the highest 
esteem, have never hesitated to provide the 
moral and substantial support for the associ- 
ation’s activities. To them, I am deeply 
grateful. I feel gratefully indebted to the 
association's counsel, the Honorable Wil- 
liam R. Bayes and later, the Honorable 
George C. Wildermuth. I want to thank 
Mr. Grover M. Moskowitz, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for superior performance. I should 
like to tender my gratitude to the spiritual, 
political, professional, economic, social and 
civic leadership of Brooklyn for their good 
will, and I wish to thank our free press. I 
am grateful to the membership and leader- 
ship of our other Brooklyn trade and civic 
organizations. They have always cooperated 
with the Downtown Brooklyn Association 
and, more than that, they made priceless 
contribution to every movement for com- 
munity improvement starting with the great 
program of the American Red Cross. I am 
particularly grateful to our borough presi- 
dent, to our judiciary, government officials, 
and other members of the body politic, for 
thelr cooperation and understanding. 

“So, in accepting this medal, I say to you 
that this award really belongs to those won- 
derful people who are the firmest pillars 
of our great community. Mr. President, I 
am humble and grateful.” 

“It is my honor to present a man whose 
political office makes him the titular first 
citizen of Brooklyn, but whose activities 
earned for him this designation long before 
it was effirmed at the polls. A particularly 
good friend of the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation as he is to every force for the good 
in our borough.” 

Tte Honorable Abe Stark, president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn: “The Downtown 
Brooklyn Association in its 33 years of ex- 
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igtence has once again done honor to itself 
by honoring our loyal and unassuming 
friend, Andrew S. Roscoe. Although An- 
drew hands over his money to the income 
tax collector in Huntington rather than in 
Brooklyn, he has mote than demonstrated 
his affection for the people of our town by 
his devotion and concern for our business 
interests here. This h of ours has 
also been blessed by his dedication and his 
generous contributions to most every chari- 
table and civic institution that serves people. 
So, for this honor bestowed upon Andrew 
this afternoon, we salute the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association and congratulate him 
on having receiyed its gold medal award 
in recognition of most distinguished service 
for Brooklyn in 1962. F 

“My friends, we have much to be grateful 
for in this country of ours and our own 
Borough of Brooklyn; 1962 was an exciting 
year. Explosions of many kinds happened, 
Some of them brought about progress; others 
we would like to forget. However, good or 
bad, all of them should be remembered, In 
order to prevent or correct mistakes 
and to encourage the good that has been 
accomplished. 

“If we are to make this world a better 
place to live in—not only for ourselves, but 
especially for our greatest possession, our 
children, and our neighbors’ children—all of 
us have to understand that we must learn to 
live with one another and to help each 
other. On this approach I want to base my 
remarks. 

“As an example, let me start by speaking 
about the now-famous communications 
satellite Telstar. As you know, it was de- 
veloped in the Bell Laboratories of the 
American Telephone & Telegram Co. which 
met all the costs. 

“When Telstar was being built, all kinds 
of special parts and services were needed. 
Just the other day I inquired about this. 
Through the good offices of the New York 
Telephone Co., I was furnished with a list 
giving the names of nearly 40 Brooklyn com- 
panies that provided some of these important 
parts or services. In doing so, they not only 
identified themselves with this highly suc- 
cessful scientific achievement, the chances 
are they even made a little money while they 
were doing it. 

“Where else could it happen except in our 
own Brooklyn? 

“Now, why do I mention such matters as 
these? Frankly, it's because we should be 
reminded of them; we should talk about 
them constantly. For here we have the 
know-how, the skills, the business genius 
and the manpower to turn out anything— 
from a roll cf adhesive tape to one of the 
world's. biggest aircraft carriers. 

“Last year the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy took a good look at us. Later 
it Issued a statement from Washington say- 
ing the “bustling Borough of Brooklyn ex- 
ports everything from penicillin to powdered 
milk.” The committee also said that the list 
of our companies that ship products to for- 
eign markets reads like a “Who's who of the 
business world.” 

“Here, right on our own doorstep, we have 
some of the world’s finest shipping facilities. 
Over 60 percent of the dollar value of general 
cargo that enters the port of New York passes 
through the Brooklyn marine terminals and 
piers. And right now, over $125 million is 
being spent for new piers and modernization 
projects. 

“Our Brooklyn population is more than 
2,600,000. This is larger than the popula- 
tion of any of 26 States, Except for New 
York City itself, and Chicago, we are tops 
among all the cities of the United States. 
Even if Los Angeles should challenge this, 
we have the 1960 census figures to prove it. 

“Our school population is 370,000. If we 
add the children attending our private paro- 
chial or denominational schools, the total 
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exceeds one-half million. This total is as 
great as three other boroughs combined, 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond. Just 
think what this means for Brooklyn's fu- 
ture in the arts and sciences, the professions, 
in business and industry, 

“Our business climate is healthy. Just 
last year, our retail sales were about $2,400 
million. In 1961 the Pulton Street area had 
a record year. In 1962 it had another record 
year. Retail business was excellent also in 
other shopping districts of our town. 

“When we consider what this means in rev- 
enue to the city of New York and to the 
economy of our State, we have every reason 
to be proud in this regard. 

“Here is another significant fact. How 
many of us know that the savings deposits 
of our Brooklyn families have been g 
so that the total now has gone over $7 billion. 

“Just a year ago, the savings deposits iri 
the 21 mutual savings banks of Brooklyn 
were $6 billion. At the beginning of 1963, 
this total had increased to 66% billion. One 
of the two largest savings banks of the entire 
country is right here in Brooklyn. 

“But this isn’t all. We also have savings 
and loan associations, such as Andrew Ros- 
coe’s Equitable, and the commercial banks. 
When we add the money in their savings ac- 
counts, it Is rellably estimated the grand 
total goes to about $714 billion. 

“What other community in the whole 

? 


if we think of people who are doing their 
banking elsewhere when they really have a 
chance to put their savings into our fine 
Brooklyn institutions. Mind you, no one is 
being criticized. But we are all for Brook- 
lyn. And we know every little bit helps, es- 
pecially when it runs into millions of dollars. 

“This afternoon we are guests of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association. At this 
time, we want to congratulate the association 


entire area was transformed with beautiful 
and dignified decorations and displays, both 
indoor and outdoor. They brought much 
favorable comment, and I want to add my 
own compliments to the association and to 
the stores, 

“Among all the downtown districts of our 
large American cities, the Fulton Street area 
is in a class of its own. It is only a short 
walk from our $250 million civic center. It's 
just a 6-minute subway ride from Wall 
Street, the world’s financial capital. It is the 
only shopping district that serves both 
downtown Brooklyn and downtown Man- 
hattan. 

“So, it's not surprising our downtown 
stores do $500 million a year in retail sales 
business. On a busy day, they serve as many 
as 250,000 people. Most of the shoppers are 
our own Brooklyn residents. 

But we know shoppers also come here from 
other parts of the city and from out of 
town. 

“Considering all these facts we know, 
therefore, that a tremendous rotating popu- 
lation visits this area. It's already outstand- 
ing, but we want to make it even better. 

The Pratt Institute study of the civic cen- 
ter will be completed shortly. It will then 
be issued and I hope it will be the basis for 
some exciting developments in this town of 
ours. 

“For some time I have been giving much 
thought to a possibility. This is a good time 
to discuss It. 

“We know the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation works in close cooperation with other 
civic and trade organizations. These have a 
top membership of thelr own. It is develop- — 
ing a program to attract new industry to 
Brooklyn and to retain existing industry. 
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This will result in bringing new retail busi- 
ness to our town. 

“All of us agree that the Downtown Brook- 
lyn Association and the others are fine and 
solid business groups. Their members are 
dedicated to the growth and upbuilding of 
Brooklyn. 

“Therefore, this question presents itself: 
Could these outstanding groups—acting in 
conjunction with banking institutions, in- 
surance companies, and builders—encourage 
the formation of a corporate partnership in 
which all could invest in what I believe 
would be a novel, worthwhile, and successful 
enterprise? 

“I have in mind the building of a modern 
hotel on the old supreme court site that is 
now vacant. Such an improvement would 
become a beacon of progress right at the 
crossroads of the civic center, the shopping 
edistrict, borough hall, and the municipal 
building. It would be in the heart of down- 
town Brooklyn, close to Brooklyn Heights 
and at the center of all the new office build- 
ings and the millions of dollars of new apart- 
ment houses already built, with more com- 
ing in the near future. This area is served 
by the IRT, BMT, and the Independent sub- 
ways and by as many as 18 buslines. With- 
out question, it is today one of the fastest- 
growing business and residential areas in all 
New York City. 

“Such a modern hotel would undoubtedly 
meet with success from the very beginning. 
There are many sound reasons for this. 

"In addition to Brooklyn's great permanent 
population, it would serve the large rotating 
population of the downtown area. It would 
provide convenient accommodations in this 
centralized location for all types of meet- 
ings, sales conferences, conventions, and 
large dinner and luncheon gatherings. Here 
in Brooklyn we actually have more than 1,000 
different organized groups. They meet 
throughout the year. In all probability, 
they would be most eager to hold their 
functions at this location. 

“For just a moment, let's consider whats 
has been happening recently. In Manhat- 
tan, no new hotel was built for about 30 
years after the Waldorf Astoria was opened. 
Then, suddenly, there was a dramatic change. 

“The new Summit Hotel was opened in 
1961. Last September the new Americana 
was completed. Motor inns were built. More 
new hotels are opening this year. In difer- 
ent cities of the world, the Hilton chain 
is opening 12 new hotels costing $200 mil- 
lion this year, including 1 in Manhattan. 

“This has been a trend. The existing 
hotels in Manhattan accommodate about 
14 million transient guests a year. One hotel 
accommodates 2,000 on a single day. 

“We haye to remember the boom in new 
office buildings and hotels in midtown Man- 
hattan may be reaching the point of satura- 
tion. When this happens, the trend will 
be to downtown Brooklyn. This is not only 
my own opinion. It is the Judgment of 
some of our city’s foremost real estate 
experts. 

“Not only as businessmen, but as citizens 
with Brooklyn's well-being at heart, we have 
to think of these matters. 

“This is just one opportunity that is pre- 
sented to us. There are others. 

“In December 1964 or January 1965, the 
great Verrazano-Narrows Bridge will be com- 
pleted. It will become a new and major 
traffic artery for motorists, shippers and oth- 
er commercial users. Without a single traf- 
fic light—and in just about 20 minutes of 
driving time—it will connect with every 
important arterial highway, running north 
and south on the Atlantic seaboard. It will 
connect also with the big transcontinental 
highways. 

“In addition, we have to bear in mind 
that next year also marks the opening of 
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the 1964-65 World’s Fair. It will attract 
from 70 to 80 million visitors to our city 
and many to our borough. It isn't generally 
realized, but the fact Is that only about 300 
working days remain before the fair opens 
in April 1964. 


“Again, I say, we have to consider how 


these opportunities will benefit Brooklyn. 

“At borough hall, I have been meeting 
week after week with other city agencies, 
and with business and civic groups to plan 
Brooklyn's future. I have made a number 
of specific recommendations. I have already 
mentioned the civic center. Another con- 
cerns the area at Flatbush, Atlantic, and 
Fourth Avenues. And let me tell you right 
here, that pretty soon I expect we will begin 
to see more positive results. 

“I have also been asking representatives 
of the private building industry and the 
banks to cooperate, so that we may have 
more housing and especially, more middle- 
income housing that we need so urgently. 

“It is true we have a fine, healthy and 
prosperous community. But we cannot over- 
look the fact that we also have problems— 
some very serious problems—that need at- 
tention. 

“So, I want to appeal to you as a group 
and as individuals for your cooperation. If 
you have a suggestion for Brooklyn's better- 
ment, let's have it. We know from experi- 
ence it is good business to take an interest 
in the one business that concerns us all— 
namely, our community's welfare. 

“We want to make Brooklyn a better place 
for living, for working, and for doing busi- 
ness. Remember, that we are at borough 
hall to serve you, and we want to serve. This 
is my whole purpose and policy. With your 
‘cooperation, I know that we can—that we 
shall succeed. 

“I close with this reminder: This is a 
complex town, made up of all kinds of peo- 
ple. But they are people who get along 
together very well. They live together in 
peace and harmony. America can be proud 
of Brooklyn. It can take lessons from our 
people in ingenuity, in their industriousness, 
in their good citizenship and in their toler- 
ance and mutual understanding and good 
will. Yet, Brooklyn can project itself to the 
whole world as a model of democracy in ac- 
tion and an example to all humanity.” 

Thank you, Mr. Borough President. Our 
borough cannot help but continue its 
progress under your enlightened, able leader- 
ship. 

Often one forgets his best friend when he 
enters his house. Lest this be said of us, 
and in the spirit of best things last, may 
I introduce to you one of the country's 
senior Members of Congress, Hon. EUGENE 
KEoGH, a man who proudly sells Brooklyn to 
the rest of the Nation, and is indefatigable 
in his efforts on behalf of our community. 

The Chair declares the meeting adjourned. 


“A BHI of Duties” Encourages Ameri- 
can Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 
IN THE ep — OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues in Congress as well as the 
American public will be quick to appre- 
ciate the value of “A Bill of Duties,” 
written by Judge Luther N. Hussey, mu- 
nicipal court, San Diego, Calif. I there- 
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fore include it as a part of my remarks 
in the RECORD: 
A Brit or DUTIES 


(By Judge Luther N. Hussey, municipal court, 
San Diego judicial district) 


To respect all religious beliefs. 

To respect the privacy, the dignity, and 
the opinions of others. 

To assemble and discuss public issues. 

To vote. 

To help choose good public officials. 

To support law and order. 

To live peaceably. 

To respect public and private property. 

To pay taxes. 

To serve on juries. 

To assist courts by giving evidence. 

To assist public officers in preventing 
crime and detecting criminals. 

To serve as needed in the Armed Forces. 

To abide by majorities. 

To preserve the rights of minorities. 

To meet financial obligations. 

To be self-supporting if possible. 

To be charitable unto others in need. 

To have pride in the product of our labors. 

To preserve and pass along to the next 
generation the rights and duties which have 
made us a great nation. 

Encourage a higher plane of education by 
encouraging better schools and competent 
instructors who respect the American way 
of life. 


Extension of Social Security Benefits to 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter which I received from 
Veterans’ Administration Lodge 1151 of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees. The letter is a comprehen- 
sive discussion of extending social se- 
curity to Federal employees. This 
thoughtful letter sheds much light upon 
this problem. I have introduced H.R. 
1970 to provide social security coverage 
for U.S. Government employees, and I 
hope it will be acted upon favorably. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 


the letter: 
January 11, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. Ryan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RYAN: The Congress 
will, at this session, consider a number of 
measures for the extension of social secu- 
rity coverage to Federal employees. We 
should appreciate the opportunity of pre- 
senting our views on this subject. 

Some years ago, social security coverage 
was granted to city and State employees. 
Under the plan that was enacted into law, 
city and State employees could elect to re- 
ceive social security coverage in addition to 
their existing retirement plans. The Con- 
gress, at the time, rightfully avoided inte- 
gration of the retirement systems of cities 
and States with that of social security be- 
cause of the obvious mal policy 
that people were people and employees were 
employees irrespective of the character of 
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their employment or the status of their em- 
ployer. The Congress sought to avoid 
setting up different classes of employees and 
integration of the retirement systems with 
that of social security lest a precedent be 
set for the integration of the retirement 
systems of private industry. Thus, by this 
enactment, the Congress decreed that public 
servants were no different from employees 
in private industry and, as such, merited 
the same accord and consideration. The 
statute which extended social security cover- 
age to city and State employees properly 
gave such employees neither more nor less 
than was prevalent in private industry. 

There is no question but that the present 
comprehensive retirement system applicable 
to city and State governments and to private 
industry have advanced to the degree where 
they put the Federal retirement system to 
shame. The sum total of retirement bene- 
fits that are now available to city and State 
employees have, by far, accelerated the 
meager pensions that are granted to loyal, 
tried, and tested Federal employees. Private 
industry has likewise passed the Federal re- 
tirement system in both amounts granted 
to their retired employees and in the rapid 
growth of pension systems wholly subsidized 
by employers. It should also be noted in 
passing that in a number of local govern- 
ments, the retirement system is either wholly 
subsidized by the local entity or the major 
share of contributions flow from the entity 
into the system. 

Some of the proposals under consideration 
will seek to merge the Federal retirement 
system with that of social security or require 
that Federal employees elect between con- 
tinuing in the Federal retirement system and 
entering the social security system, reserving 
Federal retirement benefits frozen as the 
date of election, To allow the enactment of 
such provision demarcates between the pub- 
lic servants in city and State governments 
and the public servants in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well between Federal employees 
and employees in private industry. Further, 
such enactment would, in the minds of most 
Federal employees, appear to be a psuedo 
motion pretending to extend a benefit, yet 
in the final analysis, constitutes a retrench- 
ment, 

We believe that all Government employees 
are essentially members of the same occupa- 
tional class and we do not believe that rights 
and privileges that are accorded to a seg- 
ment of the class should be denied to other 
members of the class. This is in accord with 
the profound policy at the foundation of our 
Government which calls for equal treatment 
of all citizens. 

Tt is manifestly unfair and unreasonable to 
repay the long years of faithful service on 
the part of Federal employees by granting 
them meager retirement benefits in an in- 
flationary era. It is also manifestly unfair 
and unreasonable to grant them retirement 
benefits that differ from those of local goy- 
ernments or private industry or require sup- 
plemental income to make their ends meet.” 
It does not seem to be fair or reasonable or 
dignified to expect aged or disabled retirees 
to scrounge for supplemental income or to 
expose himself to exploitation because of an 
inadequate retirement plan. Yet, this is pre- 
cisely what would obtain if Federal em- 
ployees were required to elect between Fed- 
eral employees retirement and social security 
or by the merger of the Federal employees 
retirement and social security. 

We favor the granting of social security 
coverage to Federal employees on the same 
basis as was granted to city and State em- 
Pioyees. We favor the granting of social se- 
curity coverage to Federal employees in addi- 
tion to existing retirement benefits and as a 
separate entity. Fair play dictates that we 
be treated no differently from the treatment 
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accorded to the employees of local govern- 
ments. 

It is our hope and belief that the Congress 
will treat Federal employees fairly. However, 
in order that this may be accomplished, it is 
essential that the Congress know and rec- 
ognize our position. We trust that you will 
use your good offices to make our attitude 
known to the Members of the Congress and 
continue to give us your kind assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
Peart J. ALPERN, 

President. 
Harry N. ZUCKER, 

First Vice President. 
Pmp J. KELLY, 

Second Vice President. 
James Conway, 

Third Vice President. 
VIRGINIA RODRIGUEZ, 
; Secretary. 
RaLPH V. TROPEANO, 
Treasurer. 


The Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7,1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there was published a comprehen- 
sive review of the new Voice of America 
installation which will greatly aid us in 
our attempts to tell the free world story 
around the globe. 

Because of the importance to all of us 
of the successful operation of the Voice 
of America, I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the following 
extremely well-done story by John P. 
MacKenzie, a staff reporter on the Wash- 
ington Post, which appeared on Sunday, 
January 27, 1963: 

Over Vorce Boosts LUNGPOWER 
(By John P. MacKenzie) 

When the Voice of America dedicates its 
awesome new transmitters at Greenville, N.C., 
next month, the speakers will stress that the 


United States has new lungpower with which , 


to tell its story abroad. 

Voice officials will proclaim that “the 
world’s largest and most powerful long-range 
radio facility is on the air.” With due em- 
phasis on the sheer power of the new voice, 
the officials will predict a bright future for 
the US. Information Agency's shortwave ra- 
dio network. 

President Kennedy will praise the project 
in a televised speech from Washington. Na- 
tional and State notables, led by USIA Chief 
Edward R. Murrow, will be invited to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Understandably, the speeches will deal in 
superlatives. Greenville will produce 48 
million watts of power, more than doubling 
the Voice’s output. It will add half of 
Africa and South America to its range and 
will count new listeners in the millions. 

With the stepped-up power of relay sta- 
tions in Africa and Europe and new trans- 
mitters planned for the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean, the Voice’s Greenville 
outlet will form part of a worldwide opera- 
tion designed to beam clearer signals to the 
remotest regions. 

STALLED BY M'CARTHY 


Behind all the fanfare and optimism about 
the future of the Voice, there is a deeper 
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feeling about its history. For those who re- 
member the wave of McCarthyism 10 years 
ago that ground U.S. radio propaganda al- 
most to a halt, Greenville symbolizes a major 
departure from the nightmarish past. 

For Greenville is 10 years overdue. Its 
six largest transmitters, each producing half 
a million watts of power, have been in a 

warehouse since 1953, when an in- 
vestigation led by the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Republican, of Wisconsin, killed 
construction of the so-called Baker East sta- 
tion near Wilmington, 95 miles south of 
Greenville. 

Baker East and its ill-fated counterpart, 
Baker West near Seattle, were planned as 
2.2 million-watt stations. They would have 
sent Voice programs across the Atlantic and 
Pacific to relay sites, to be aimed from there 
to friends and enemies deep inland. Both 
coastal stations would have sent consider- 
ably stronger radiobeams than those from 
the North American transmitters built in 
World War II, 

Even if McCarthy had not been the in- 
vestigator, there could have been a lively de- 
bate on the merits of the Bakers East and 
West locations. Some technicians argued 
that more southerly sites would have pro- 
vided greater freedom from atmospheric in- 
terference. The sites, representing compro- 
mises on location, cost and other factors, 
could be attacked on several grounds. 

But in the atmosphere of the McCarthy 
era, the proponents of locations farther 
south became the hardline “anti-Commu- 
nists” while the Senator branded as soft, 
stupid “or worse“ those who favored Wil- 
mington and Seattle. 

LEADING THE WITNESS 


The very nature of shortwave transmis- 
sion, the inability of sclentists to say cate- 
gorically that Baker East was perfectly 
located, made Baker East a perfect vehicle 
for a McCarthy investigation. 

Hunting for subversion and determined 
to find some, McCarthy followed a familiar 
pattern on Baker East. He would call a wit- 
ness who would criticize the Wilmington 
site. The next question would be whether 
that northerly location was not “the best 
way to sabotage” the Voice of America. The 
witness would agree. 

The followup question would be: Did the 


| witness think “this mislocation of stations, 


this waste In the construction program, has 
not been entirely the result of incompetence, 
but that some of it may have been purposely 
planned that way?” The witness would reply 
that he had been “forced to reach” that very 
conclusion. 

In this manner, McCarthy gathered evi- 
dence to support a finding by his Govern- 
ment Operations Committee “that “poor 
planning, reckless disregard for taxpayers’ 
money, incompetence, stupidity, or worse 
was the rule and not the exception in the 
operation of the Voice of America.” 

As was the case so often in the early 
1950's, the sober second thoughts never re- 
ceived the public attention that was given 
to McCarthy's charges. Unable to stand the 
pressure or explain its position, the Voice 
canceled both Bakers East and West. Mc- 
Carthy claimed a resulting tax saving of §18 
million, 

EXPOSED BY LEBANON 


Hopes for better transmission never were 
completely extinguished. Voice officials 
quietly beefed up two existing stations in 
California. Pressure began to bulld up again 
for Baker East in 1957, about the time of 
McCarthy's death. 

These efforts were spurred by an entirely 
new political climate. The 1958 Lebanon 
crisis exposed the inadequacies of America’s 
radio network and prompted a new look 
at programs for the Middle East, Africa, 
and Asia, 
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No one was more shocked at these revela- 
tions than Representative JoHN J. ROONEY, 
Democrat, of New York, head of the House 
Appropriations subcommittee which tradi- 
tionally cuts USIA and State Department 
projects to the bone. At the 1959 hearings, 
Rooney called the radio situation alarming 
and blamed the McCarthy investigation. 

Where McCarthy found an $18 million 
saving, Rooney found that $2.4 million had 
been wasted in the sale of the sites at a loss 
and in other expenses that could not be re- 
couped. He added: 

“I guess it would be pretty hard to deter- 
mine what the loss might be insofar as our 
relations with foreign countries and the 
amount of turmoil that the average Ameri- 
can citizen finds himself in today with the 
rest of the world. It's hard to figure on that 
basis, is it not?” 

"I'm afraid it would be,” replied Henry 
Loomis, Voice director who spearheaded the 
recovery. The Greenville appropriation went 
through. 

A BOON TO GREENVILLE 

Construction began in 1960. Total cost 
was $23 million for three sites: two trans- 
mitter sites and one receiving station. The 
receiving station takes broadcasts originat- 
ing in Washington—beamed to Greenville 
along an eight-tower, 250-mile wireless mi- 
crowave chain—and relays them to the two 
sending sites. 

The three tracts of land total 6,100 acres, 
They are about 20 miles apart and ring the 
city of Greenville, whose 23,000 population 
is oriented largely to the needs of 6,000-stu- 
dent East Carolina College. 

The Voice of America has been received 
cordially by most of those townspeople who 
are aware of it, according to one city coun- 
cilman, partly because some of its $2 million 
annual operating expenses will turn up in 
the local economy. 

Each of the twin transmitter complexes 
can produce 24 million watts of 
through three half-million-watt transmitters 
paralleled with three transmitters of 250,000 
watts and three 50,000-watters. Happily for 
the Voice and the taxpayer, the largest 
transmitters did not become obsolete during 
their 10 years in mothballs. Nothing so 
powerful had been built in the interim be- 
cause there is no other demand for such 
power, according to Greenville Project Man- 
ager Fred K. Blackburn. 

SIX BOOSTER STATIONS 

Greenville’s output Is more than doubled 
by the high sophistication of its 73 antennas, 
which focus transmitter energy into a 
strong, narrow beam. Besides helping the 
signal, the greater power gives operators a 
wider choice of frequencies and thus greater 
flexibility in competing on an increasingly 
cluttered radio spectrum. 

The signal can reach points deeps in Eu- 
rope and South America directly. For added 
range and reliability it is bolstered and re- 
layed by stations at Munich, Germany; Tan- 
gier, Morocco; Thessalonica, Greece; Woffer- 
ton, England; Colombo, Ceylon, and aboard 
the ship Courier at the Isle of Rhodes, 

A five-fold power increase is slated for the 
British station, which is leased from the 
BBC. By late summer, a mobile station at 
Monroyla, Liberia, will become a gigantic 
1.55-million-watt relay center. The Courier 
will be replaced by land-based, more efficient 
relay equipment. Another Mediterranean 
site is in the works. 

In the Pacific, other relay stations are 
sending along the broadcasts of the two 
California stations. Negotiations are under 
way for still another Pacific site which will 
provide additional power. 


JAMMING NOW SELECTIVE 

The stronger the signal, the less chance 
that Communist jamming will prevent Voice 
broadcasts from reaching their audiences. 
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Jamming is the production of nulsance nolse 
on the broadcaster’s frequency. The USIA 
estimates that the Communists use 2,000 
transmitters in a Jamming effort that would 
cost the United States $150 million or five 
times the annual Voice operating cost, to 
duplicate. 

Soviet jamming, which once was a broad- 
side attempt to drown out all American 
broadcasts, has become more selective in 
recent years. The Soviet selection of pro- 
grams for jamming tells the United States, 
which does not jam, which programs are 
hurting most. 

With the increase in power, Voice officials 
anticipate fresh challenges. The wider audi- 
ence demands ever more varied programing 
in new languages and dialects. The new 
transmission will reach areas of the world 
where broadcasting competition is keenest. 
Russia and China outproduce the United 
States in raw broadcast hours. More tech- 
niques like the 1000-word vocabulary spe- 
cial English,” aimed at the language begin- 
ner, must be devised. 

BAD WITH THE GOOD 


But In meeting the challenge, Voice work- 
ers haye the advantage of less “interference” 
than they had 10 years ago. There is less 
apprehension today that their actions will 
be purposely misinterpreted. 

Not that the Voice is immune from fault- 
finding legislators. Its sensitive yet open 
operations make it a sitting duck for dema- 
goguery or second guessing about editorial 
content. But the Voice has this mandate 
from President Kennedy: 

“We compete with other means of commu- 
nication, of those who are our adversaries 
who tell only the good stories. But the 
things that go bad in America, you must tell 
them also. And we hope that the bad and 
the good are sifted together by people of 
judgment and discretion and taste and dis- 
crimination, that they will realize what we 
are trying to do here.” 

Thus Greenville represents more than an 
impressive array of broadcasting hardware. 
To many at the Voice of America, it means 
that the Voice will be coming through not 
only louder, but clearer as well. 


Connecticut's Fifth District Holds Gold 
Keys to Good Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Connecticut Sportswriters’ 
Alliance selects three outstanding con- 
tributors to good sportsmanship and 
athletics in Connecticut to receive their 
Gold Key awards. The Gold Keys are 
presented each year at the annual dinner 
of the alliance which is attended by men 
of national prominence in sports 
activities. 

In the 22 years that this program has 
been conducted by the Connecticut 
Sportswriters’ Alliance, it has not been 
uncommon for prominent and highly 
respected coaches and athletes from the 
Fifth Congressional District, which I 
represent, to be singled out for honors. 
In 1962 a Gold Key award was presented 
to Frank “Spec” Shea, of Naugatuck, a 
former pitcher with the New York 
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Yankees and with the Washington Sen- 
ators, who enjoyed his most effective 
seasons under the direction of Bucky 
Harris who now has returned to the 
Senators. 

On January 28, 1963, two of the three 
Gold Key recipients were, I am proud to 
say, my personal friends and residents 
of my district, Arthur “Dutch” Forst, of 
Seymour, Conn., a former postmaster at 
Seymour; and Cornelius E. “Connie” 
Donahue, of Torrington, Conn. The 
third award this year went to Jordan 
Olivar, Yale's illustrious football coach, 
who announced at the Gold Key dinner 
that he was retiring. 


I have already congratulated these 
gentlemen, not only for the honors 
accorded them, but also for their work 
and for their outstanding efforts in the 
interest of developing American man- 
hood through clean athletic endeavor, 

With permission fo extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include at this point 
articles which appeared in the Torring- 
ton (Conn.) Register and the Ansonia 
(Conn.) Sentinel, which summarize the 
careers in sports of “Dutch” Forst and 
“Connie” Donahue. I believe they are a 
credit to the district and I am honored 
to have them as friends and constituents: 
[From the Torrington (Conn.) Register, Jan. 

28, 1963] 
To HONOR DONAHUE at Key DINNER TONIGHT 
(By Owen Canfield) 

Upward of 700 sports fans from all parts 
of Connecticut will gather at the Ambas- 
sador Restaurant in Hamden tonight to pay 
tribute to three men who have made out- 
standing contributions to sports in the State. 

The occasion is the 22d annual Gold Key 
Dinner of the Connecticut Sportswriters Al- 
liance, and among the recipients of the Gold 
Key awards will be Cornelius E. “Connie” 
Donahue, baseball and basketball coach at 
Torrington High School for 28 years. 

Donahue, popular and highly respected in 
sports circles throughout Connecticut, will 
be honored along with Yale's head football 
coach, Jordan Olivar, a native of Los Angeles, 
and Arthur “Dutch” Forst, of Seymour, one- 
time semipro football player. 

Howard Holcomb, sportswriter for the 
Manchester Herald and long time friend of 
Donahue, will make the presentation to the 
Torrington resident. Harry Katzman, sports 
editor of the Ansonia Sentinel, and John 
Leary, of the New Haven Register, will 
present the coveted awards to Forst and 
Olivar, respectively. 

Last year's winners were Frank Spec“ 
Shea, former Yankee pitcher; George 
“Kiddo” Davis, onetime New York Giants 
baseball star; and Maurice Podoloff, presi- 
dent of the National Basketball Association. 

FORMER TORRINGTON HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETE 

Connie“ Donahue returned to Torrington 
High School as baseball, football, and bas- 
ketball coach in 1938, after having starred in 
all three himself both at Torrington High 
School and at the University of Connecticut. 
In 1945 he was named athletic director. 
With the added burden, he gave up coaching 
football, though he continued to handle the 
other two major sports. 

In 1944 Donahue guided his basketball 
team to the State championship. The team 
won 19 games In a row that season. In 1948, 
his club finished second to Hillhouse in the 
State. 

His most successful baseball team was the 
1939 squad, which won the State champion- 
ship. 
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Donahue is a member of the Connecticut 
Coaches’ Association, which he served as 
president in 1960; the Litchfield County 
Baseball Umpires’ Association, and the Hart- 
ford Board of Football Officials. He was at 
one time president of the Naugatuck Valley 
League. 

The Torrington man is a longtime mem- 
þer of the Civitan Club and is its president 
this year. He is one of the cofounders of the 
Torrington Babe Ruth League, the local K. 
of C. and the Redmen. 

Donahue was chairman of the Torrington 
Recreation Commission for 12 years and 
served on the commission for 23 years. In 
1955 he was selected by the Probus Club of 
Torrington as its man of the year. 

Donahue and his wife, the former Rose 
Brennan, are parents of two sons, Thomas, a 
schoolteacher, and Dennis, a student at 
Torrington High School. 

[From the Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel, Jan. 
28, 1963] 
Fonsr To Ger GoLD KEY AWARD aT DINNER 
or Sports SCRIBES 


Former Seymour Postmaster Arthur H. 
(Dutch) Forst, a grid giant in the golden 
era of New England pro football, will receive 
a Gold Key at the Connecticut Sports Writ- 
ers Alliance’s 22d annual dinner tonight at 
the Ambassador Restaurant, Hamden. 

Forst starred tn his college days at Vil- 
lanova and competed on a pro level with 
such immortals as the Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame. One of the three to receive the 
coveted gold key, tonight, Mr. Forst will 
be joined by Yale football conch, Jordan 
Olivar and Connie Donahue, veteran bas- 
ketball coach at Torrington High School. 

Dutch played 4 years of varsity football’ 
at Villanova from 1912 to 1915 and captained 
the team in 1913 and 1915, the latter year 
when the Wildcats upset Army, 16-13. 


CITED BY CAMP 


Born in Beacon Falls, but raised in Sey- 
mour, he attracted attention of college scouts 
for his play at Seymour High School. He 
was lauded by the Tamed Walter Camp one 
of the game's greatest. 

He performed with pro teams after grad- 
uation and joined the famous American 
Chain team of Bridgeport as starting full- 
back. Before retiring from an active athletic 
career in the mid-1920’s, Forst also competed 
with the great Mulligan Blues, a Hartford 
team, which featured the four storied 
athletes who had made history at Notre 
Dame. 

Mr. Forst has served as president of Sey- 
mour's George J. Hummel Little League since 
its inception in 1950. He is also a former 
football, baseball, and soccer official. 

The father of three married daughters, Mr. 
Forst is credited for organizing and building 
recreational facilities for Seymour's youth. 


KEY SPEAKERS 


The key speakers at tonight's sellout shin- 
dig will include Rev. Robert Keating of St. 
Jude’s Parish, Derby; New York Yankee 
Manager Ralph Houk, Manager Johnny Pesky 
of the Boston Red Sox, and International 
League President Thomas Richardson. 

The list of guests comprised of today’s out- 
standing athletes and past gold key win- 
ners, will include Ansonia’s Al Webb, bril- 
Mant defensive back of the New York Giants, 
and Derby’s Jim Keefe, the Central Connec- 
tiout State College long-distance star who 
holds the New England mile, 2-mile, and 
cross-country champlonships. 
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Sholom: From Jerusalem and Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
address by Dr. Heinrich Gruber, dean of 
the Lutheran Evangelical Church of 
Berlin, has been brought to my attention, 
It was presented before the Lieutenant 
Greenstein Post No. 39, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of America, at Atlantic City. It 
is a brief on-the-spot commentary en- 
titled “Sholom: From Jerusalem and 
Berlin,” and is certainly worthy of read- 
ing and contemplation by we Americans, 
coming as it does from a citizen of West 
Germany. It follows: 

SHOLOM: FROM JERUSALEM AND BERLIN 


It is a special pleasure and honor for me 
to be able to speak to you, and I owe it to my 
good friend, Rahbi Weitz, that he has ar- 
ranged everything so well that I could also 
come to you here to thie city. 

Many Americans asked that I speak to them 
after I appeared in the court in Jerusalem 
as the only German and as the only Chris- 
tlan witness in the Eichmann trial. My 
testimony and examination lasted a whole 
day and was broadcast by television and 
radio all over the world. I have always had 
friends in America. Many hundreds of peo- 
ple whom I helped out of Germany during 
the Hitler era, and thus saved their lives, 
live here. After the heavy program In No- 
vember 1938 it became more and more diffi- 
cult for my Jewish friends in the “Reichs- 
vereinigung der Juden“ to negotiate with 
the authorities. We jointly carried on all 
of our consultations. In especially difficult 
cases, however, I went again and again to 
the authorities and above all to Eichmann, 
I dare say, and Eichmann admitted during 
the trial, that I was the only one who al- 
ways resisted and contradicted him. At the 
beginning of his terrible action, called the 
end of solution, he apprehended me for con- 
centration camps, first to Sachsenhausen 
and then to Dachau. 

I do not like to speak about my work, and 
about that which I suffered in the camp. 
I also refused to do that during the trial. 
My suffering was small compared to that of 
my Jewish colleagues and friends, It has 
always been so in life, that compassion 
causes us more pain than one's own suffer- 
ing. Today I would just like to speak to 
you about that which binds us together. 
You once fought against Hitler and his 
regime with weapons in your hands. As 
citizens of your country, you performed your 
duty toward your people and Government. 
We fought against Hitler with other means: 
by resisting the system and by sabotaging 
his plans. We both took every risk to health 
and life in this struggle—we in Germany, 
above that, risked our freedom. 

I may repeat in all modesty what I often 
told my friends of the resistance in the dis- 
tricts occupled by the Germans: “In your 
fight against Hitler, you fought for your gov- 
ernment and for your people.” We stood 
against the government, and were not only 
in its eyes, but also in the eyes of the wide 
masses of people, guilty of high treason and 
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of treason against our country, When we 
fought against Hitler, we did not contribute 
to the victory of our people but to its defeat. 
Your fight against Hitler was for the victory 
of your people. 

I don't know, my friends, whether you can 
entirely understand this inner struggle. Our 
sons and relatives perhaps stood on the same 
battlefields, and when we thought of the 
defeat of our army, we realized that a lost 
battle would mean their death, and that a 
lost war would be a misfortune for our whole 
people. This inner anguish, being torn 
within one's being, was so much worse than 
all that which we suffered in the concentra- 
tion camp. They also knocked my teeth 
out, and after a severe heart attack, I already 
lay among the corpses. I told my foreign 
friends in the camp: “We too suffer from 
hunger and beatings, but we Germans also 
suffer from shame.” All that happens, hap- 
pens in the name of the people to which we 
belong. 

But there was also another feeling. We 
both not only fought against something; we 
also fought for something: For right and 
justice, for a better order in the world, and 
for another, peaceful, and democratic Ger- 
many. And now we always find our way to- 
gether, in that we want to go on and fight 
for a good thing. Your fight against Hitler 
was especially for you as Americans at the 
same time a fight for humanity, liberty, and 
justice. 

Now, I ask my friends to believe me when 
I say that we should not be satisfied with 
that which we accomplished, that we dare 
not rest on our laurels. There is so much 
injustice, inhumanity, and agitation in the 
world, against which we must fight. You 
in America know too that there is still intol- 
erance, racial hatred, and also anti-Semitism 
here in your land. Here too there are peo- 
ple who are abused and persecuted because 
of their origin, and because they are mem- 
bers of a specific group or race. A Japanese 
proverb says: “After the victory one has to 
tie the helmet tighter.” That means, one 
should not think that after one has done 
his duty, he may fold his hands. 

When I, at the age of 71, call again and 
again not to become tired, to be an example 
especially to the youth, that it grow up into 
another, better spirit then I know that not 
only in Germany, but all over the world, 
much has been neglected. We have to make 
up for many things, and that which we 
neglected and have been guilty of in the 
past, has to be compensated by an increased 
activity. 

Let me tell you very frankly, you in Amer- 
ica too have neglected many things for 
which you have to make good. Ido not want 
to minimize the gulit of my people or my 
own. During the Jerusalem trial I said it 
before the world, that had there been in 1938 
the same amount of responsibility for the 
suppressed, for the exiles and refugees, as 
there is today, then perhaps hundreds of 
thousands could have been saved who per- 
ished in the gas chambers of Auschwitz and 
Maidanek. 

Therefore, we have to continue to stand 
together. Iam from Berlin, the city which is 
now separated by a wall. It Is a wall which 
reveals so much injustice, so much pain and 
need, but which also can become a new and 
great danger. My church lies in the east- 
ern part of the city. I cannot enter it any 
more. I can no longer see my children, 
grandchildren, relatives, and friends who are 
living in the Soviet sector of Berlin. But 
this same thing happened to hundreds of 
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thousands of people. Any one of you who 
has been in Jerusalem knows what a sepa- 
rated city means. It is not easy for a Jew to 
see the grave of King David, the court of the 
Temple, the Wailing Wall, and Mount Scopus, 
But it is not such a great trouble for this 
city, since these are different people on the 
two sides who have nothing to do with each 
other, here Israelis and there Jordanians, 
here Jews and there Mohammedans. In 
Berlin families and friendships are torn 
apart. Tens of thousands can no longer 
work at their former working places. It is 
not even possible to go to the sickbed of one’s 
parents, nor to the grave of one’s relatives. 

Berlin and Jerusalem point up the great 
trouble of our time. They show us our 
great task, that men of good will stand to- 
gether. Churches and synagogues, Jews and 
Christians, have to face the danger of our 
times together. 

I may call attention to a special danger, 
which lies in the realm of the possible, but 
which I hope will never become a reality. 
It is the threat to the young state of Israel 
of the surrounding Arab world, which is 
again and again crying for the removal of 
this state. I can tell you that I have been 
astounded again and again during my sev- 
eral visits in Israel by the development there. 
I see not only an extraordinary political 
and economic phenomenon here, but also 
the realization of the promise of the prophet 
that the desert will become a vineyard. We 
all would like to help to realize this promise 
even more fully. My friends collected money 
for my birthday, as a result of which a forest 
with about 3,500 trees were planted which 
bears my name. It is situated on Mount 
Synhedria near Jerusalem, directly on the 
Jordan border. I am grateful and I am 
proud of this forest of peace, near the “City 
of Peace Jerusalem. 

But the decision in the Syrian-Israeli con- 
flict by the Security Council of the UNO has 
disturbed me again. All of the examina- 
Sepe have proved that the Syrians were the 

„ and yet Israel was condemned. 
1 did not understand the reasons for this 
condemnation, especially not the attitude of 
the US. delegate, Adlai Stevenson, whom I 
otherwise like very much. When I spoke 
with a diplomat from another country about 
this, he said: “There are 40 million Arabs 
and 2 million Israelis." Everything in life 
is viewed from an economic standpoint. 
The Arab world is a greater economic factor 
than Israel. I personally am of the opinion 
that this was the viewpoint of a Hitler: 
“That is only right which serves my purpose.” 
I think that particularly the politicians of 
our day sre obliged to consider themselves 
bound to moral yalues. All might without 
right is destroyed by might without right. 

I can only warn all people in the world not 
to take the question of the existence of the 
State of Israel lightly, and not to deal with 
this subject marginally, as they dealt with 
the fate of the Jews in Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied countries during the time of 
Hitler. -I am convinced that in case the 
Arnbs one day carry out their threat and put 
an end to the State of Israel, or, as they would 
call it, free the country, most of the govern- 
ments of the world would just stand by and 
watch as they did in the 1938 program in 
Germany. 

If the Jews are once again forced to flee, 
or are murdered, a still greater curse will 
come upon humanity than it is suffering 
now. It isnot only that 2 to 3 million people 
will become homeless. As of a person who 
believes in that which God demands and 
promises, there is more involved. For me 
there is the Word that He will keep the 
peopie of His covenant as the apple of His 
eye. 

You In America dare not take the destiny 
of Israel too easy. Don’t think, “we live 
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in a free America and Israel as far away.” 
It is not enough to take a trip once to the 
Holy Land, to give a gift for U.J.A., or to sign 
up for Israel bonds. That may be necessary, 
but it is not enough. If the State of Israel 
no longer exists, this old land in which so 
many found a new home, then Jews all over 
the world will become rootless and homeless. 

That means for us Germans that we shall 
have to recognize our moral responsibility 
for Israel, and that diplomatic relations with 
Israel should be established immediately. 
There, too, consideration for Arab countries 
should not prevent us from doing that which 
we recognize as a moral responsibility. Iam 
happy that just among the young people in 
Germany this demand is made again and 
again. We have in Germany a large segment 
of wonderful young people who are willing 
to make good for that which their fathers 
and grandfathers neglected. They are ready 
to do this by going to Israel to work in the 
Kibuzim (colonies). 

On the evening before my departure for 
America, I spoke to representatives of the 
political parties in Berlin during a great 
mass meeting arranged by the youth or- 
ganization. In this meeting a request was 
made for the opening of diplomatic relations 
with Israel. 

Let us continue to stand together in the 
fight for freedom, humanity, and the well- 
being of the world, and also for the security 
and welfare of the State of Israel. Shalom 
for mankind and for Erez Israel. 


Irrigation in the Ozarks—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week I inserted in the Recor the 
initial discussion of a far-reaching irri- 
gation project on the farm of Mr. Gene 
Poirot in southwest Missouri. Today, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I am inserting part II of this 
project, including Mr. Poirot’s views of 
the actions which can be taken to in- 
sure a better use of water resources in 
areas which are often plagued by serious 
deficiencies: 

War WE Have SEEN 

What we have seen today is a low cost, 
efficient, system of irrigation which can be 
made available if we want it, to most south- 
west Missouri farms through the work of the 
Federal Soil and Water Conservation Service 
where soll conservation districts have been 
voted in by farmers. 

The irrigation project here on Poirot farms 
has been done without the help of any agen- 
cy, for the purpose of providing a cheap and 


efficient source of water for irrigation during - 


the dry spells which occur almost every year 
during the summer. This method has been 
very successful during its past 10 years of 
existence. Modifications have been made 
during that time and will be made whenever 
they are feasible. 

It can best be described as a large lake of 
11 acres located at the high point of culti- 
vated land. It is constructed somewhat like 
a soup bowl, the rim of which represents the 
dam. All of the water, except which fills the 
area where the soil was removed for making 
the dam, is on or above original ground 
level. When full, the shallowest water is 10 
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feet deep while the deepest part of the ex- 
cavation is 17 feet deep. Low cost gravity 

irrigation is therefore practical and possible. 
The water in it and that in a holding basin 
is enough to irrigate about 300 acres of corn. 

Filling the lake by gravity flow from a 
small dam upstream at a point located at 
about the same level was also part of the 
original plan. This was impossible, how- 
ever, because the land was not available at a 
place far enough up the creek to provide the 
necessary elevation. 

Another smaller dam was therefore con- 
structed across the creek to impound flood- 
water which could be released through a 
gate equal to that amount an 8“ centrifugal 
pump would pump when driven by a farm 
tractor and thereby deliver it to the larger 
impoundment on the high ground. 

This extra cost amounts to $1.20 per acre- 
foot which, though very reasonable, can be 
eliminated by the method described a little 
later. 

Perhaps the most outstanding features 
connected with this method of utilizing sur- 
plus rainfall for irrigation are: 

1. It can be applied to and made available 
for a high percentage of our cropland. 

2. It can be adjusted to fill the needs of 
small farms, medium sized farms, and large 
farms equally well. 

In addition to providing water, 
these other important advantages: 

1. It also serves equally well as flood con- 
trol. 

2. It keeps the water near the place where 
it falls, thus providing water for wildlife 
and farm animals during a severe drought 
and recreation for people who can't afford to 
go to a big lake. 

3. Before the water impounded and used 
this way can reach the ocean, it must again 
fall as rain. It is therefore used twice. 

4. The impoundments holding the water 
for individual farms will be on private prop- 
erty built by private capital and therefore 
under the complete and final control of the 
landowner, as against water held in large 
impoundments built at government expense 
and controlled by people who are not farmers. 

Such an approach to water conservation 
has therefore many advantages that cannot 
be had after the water moves further and 
further downstream. The flood control part 
is a natural phenomenon of holding the 
water temporarily in an impoundment and 
then slowly releasing tt downstream to allow 
the impoundment to become emptied and 
ready for the next flood. This, however, toes 
not fully use water except perhaps for electric 
power production, recreational facilities on 
lakes and, in some cases, for downstream 
irrigation. 

If, however, in place of releasing the water 
to go downstream, it is diverted to farm res- 
ervoirs on private land and held there until 
needed for irrigation or other purposes by 
the farmer, the damaging effects of flood- 
water are not only prevented but floodwa- 
ter is made into a valuable asset for produc- 
ing our crops with the help of irrigation. 


THE COST 


Nationally we have already accepted the 
needs of flood control. The methods of do- 
ing it in the past are the building of levces 
or dikes along streams, like the Mississippi, 
to hold the river in its channel rather than 
allowing it to spread over lowlands when it 
overflows its natural banks, or to build high 
dams upstream to hold large amounts of wa- 
ter on the tributaries to the main river, or 
to go still further up the tributaries and im- 
pound water in smaller dams to catch the 
silt it carries and then slowly releasing the 
water into its natural channels. 

These costs are, in almost all cases, with- 
out any resulting profit, excepting that 
which comes from electric current, prevent- 


it has 
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ing flood damage to crops and farms and 
recreational uses. 

In the Western States, the large impound- 
ments trap and hold the water on rocky 
soils of low agricultural value. It is then 
made available to farmers downstream who 
live on much more valuable agricultural 
solls and which are in desperate need of ir- 
rigutlon water for profitable production, In 
our Central West area and in much of south 
Missouri, the best land is on the watershed 
far above the large lake which holds the 
water. It is this land which needs the water 
for irrigation in our region. 

Small u dams therefore which are 
built to hold floodwaters, can also supply 
water for upstream Irrigation if the water is 
diverted to ponds on private land. 

The principal adjustment which must be 
made is simply that of diverting water to 
private ponds in place of wasting it by al- 
lowing it to go down the natural course of 
the stream at a slower rate of speed. 

Irrigation thus tied to effective flood con- 
trol on the watershed Is not only very low 
cost water but it serves as an economic ad- 
vantage to farmer and rural town alike and 
we can have it if we want it. 

According to this concept of water utiliza- 
tion, the only cost that a farmer would have 
would be that of building a suitable pond 
on the high place of his farm which would 
be filled by gravity flow from a still higher 
place upstream thus eliminating the cost 
of pumps and power equipment to run them. 
Because his pond Is located on the high part 
of his farm, gravity flow again will deliver 
water to the growing crops without the need 
of pumps and power equipment. He will 
perhaps need some open trenches or a 
flexible Lightweight plastic pipe to deliver 
the water where he wants it without too 
much waste. 

We have found that 6 inches of water or 
less will in most years supply the needs of 
summer crops yet this small amount of low- 
cost water delivered to a crop at the right 
time can easily increase the net profit in- 
come by 300 percent or more to those farm- 
ers who use it. 

In addition to these direct advantages to 
the farmer, there are advantages that come 
to the rural towns because irrigation not 
only increases total production of the crops 
we now grow, which extra towage must be 
hauled, processed and delivcred to markets, 
but it also enables the farmer to grow other 
crops of greater value requiring exacting 
amounts of water at the right time, such as 
vegetables and fruits which can be used by 
processing industries located at home. 

The cost therefore generally accepted as 
necessary to flood control can be actually 
changed to a profit for the upstream com- 
munity if they will find a way to use flood- 
water while also preventing its damaging ef- 
fects downstream. 

i THE WAY TO GET IT 


If we want these advantages for ourselves 
and our community, we can have them by 
asking for them. The Federal Water and 
Soil Conservation Service plus the help of 
the Army Engineers, the college of agricul- 
ture and its extension service, the Farm 
Home Administration, local businessmen, 
chambers of commerce, and resources plan- 
ning agencies can all have a share and a 
part in getting this task done. It can be 
done in less time with the help of the news- 
papers telling the facts and acquainting the 
public with the advantages we can gain 
through irrigation and more effective use of 
our soll In growing abundance and products 
of greater value. 

Since the Soll and Water Conservation 
Service has already indicated that they can 
undertake to provide irrigation water in 
this way, and since they appear to be the 
only group at the present time who can do 
it under the law, they seem to be the logical 
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2 for us to employ through our vote for 

conservation districts. Like county 
2 and many other services available to 
us, they too are already organized and ready 
to do the job when individual farmers or 
groups call upon them as soon as soll dis- 
tricts are established within a county. The 
plan up to the point of diverting the water 
to private ponds is not new to them. In 
other places, one of which is Clinton, Okla., 
they have developed watersheds using small 
Inkes for so-called siltation basins that hold 
the water during a flood and release it rather 
slowly downstream over a long period of 
time thus making an ever flowing stream out 
of a dry river. 

The modification of this method which Is 
suggested by the impoundment used for 
irrigation purposes on Poirot Farms, is 
nothing more than leading the water to 
ponds on private land as a means of storing 
it in place of allowing it to run down the 
natural channel of the stream. In actual 
operation, the Government siltation im- 
poundment can be bult to the side of the 
stream in place of across it thus holding 
only the floodwaters of heavy rains which 
always go to waste and cause damage down- 
stream. 


These are some suggestions that arise be- 
cause of the practical low-cost irrigation sys- 
tem we have developed here within three 
miles of the high plateau dividing the rain- 
fall between the Missouri River and the 
Arkansas River. The fact that irrigation is 
possible here at this high level indicates that 
a great percentage of farmland lying at a 
lower level where even more water is avail- 
tn kk Ee Re 
such as this one. The importance there- 
tore seems to be the wide scope of land which 
can be reached by water, the many farmers 
and rural towns it will benefit, the flood 
control aspects, and the rewards which 
come from changing a destructive force 
such as floodwaters, to a force of economic 
value such as Irrigation. 

In taking advantage of this opportunity, 
we are using the services of agencies already 
available to other communities. If we delay, 
others will take advantage of this same op- 
portunity and we will lose more and more of 
our tural production to those who can 
do the job better and at less cost. It is the 
way economics rewards or penalizes individ- 
uals or regions, 


U.N.’s Dubious Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to offer for reprinting in the 
Recorp an article by Mr. Richard Pattee, 
which appears in the January 31, 1963, 
issue of the Witness, published at Du- 
buque, Iowa, and whose circulation is 
mainly to thousands of members of the 
Catholic church in the Midwest. 

I agree completely with Mr. Pattee’s 
views and especially his concluding para- 
graph in which he says it is “a tragedy 
that Katanga has been invaded, forced 
into submission, and treated with con- 
tempt by the United Nations which is so 
zealous about handing New Guinea over 
to the Indonesians and condemning the 
Goans to Indian imperialism.” 

The complete article follows: 
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U.N.’s Dvustous Vicrory Over SECESSIONIST 
Movz 


(By Richard Pattee) 

The end has apparently come for the 
secessionist movement in Katanga after the 
capture of Elisabethville and Jadotville by 
the armed forces of the United Nations, 
President Molse Tshombe has been reported 
as virtually abandoned by bis own army and 
forced to seek some sort of accommodation 
with the Leopoldville government, 

This may seem to many as the happy con- 
clusion.of a very trying experience in which 
the world organization has been pitted 
against a lone African leader and his re- 
bellious I wonder if the interpre- 
tation thus deduced from recent events will 
not be belied by the greater tragedy that 
may well come of it. 

Now that the Katanga affair gives the ap- 
pearance of reaching its last chapter, It may 
be appropriate to repeat that the solution as 
provided involves far more than a distant 
Congolese province that refused to give in to 
the madness that gripped the former Belgian 
colony after independence in 1960. 

Even if Katanga has been forced to capitu- 
late there is no evidence at all that it has 
done so voluntarily or with any conviction 
of the excellence of the government presided 
over by Adoula in Leopoldville. If 
Tshombe to heel has cost $10 million 
and an unending amount of anxiety and 
bloodshed, how can the U.N. troops depart in 
the expectation that the Katangans will live 
happily ever after with those whom they 
have been resisting for nearly 3 years? 

The basic error in the whole business is, of 
course, that the U.N. with full U.S. approval, 
has operated on the assumption that a Con- 
golese nation exists and that secession from 
it is a very bad thing. 

There never was a Congo nation and there 
is none today except as an artificial and un- 
realistic creation in international practice. I 
have written before that there is nothing 
awful about Katanga leaving the Congo after 
the central Congolese state had demonstrated 
its total incapacity to perform the functions 
of a properly organized administration. 

Moreover, with the elimination of Molise 
Tshombe, if that comes to pass, just what 
do we have in his place? Surely no one can 
have much faith in Adoula. Kasavubu, the 
Congolese President, is scarcely mentioned 
any more, so inept has he revealed himself 
to be. General Mobuto seems to have 
dropped from the scene. 

Just how the present Congolese regime 
is going to achieve everything that is ex- 
pected of it after Katanga is brought back 
into the fold, is a mystery. Tshombe, what- 
ever his defects of tortuous procrastina- 
tion—and he certainly indulged in that— 
is a proven moderate by African and any 
other terms. 

PRINCIPAL SIN 


He was friendly to the Belgians, and this 
was construed as his principal sin. He 
stands in well with Rhodesia and this is 
even worse. Now that he appears to have 
been banquished, the danger mounts still 
higher for the Portuguese in Angola and the 
Rhodesians in their exposed state. 

I doubt very much that this will prove 
to be a good thing either for Africa or for 
the world. Of course, to those who antici- 
pate with glee the collapse of the Rhodesias, 
Angola, Mozambique, and ultimately the 
Republic of South Africa, the eclipse of 
Tschombe hastens that happy consumma- 
tion. One does not have to be much of a 
prophet to predict that we have gone one 
step closer to anarchy in Africa, leaving the 
last bulwarks of resistance to racism in re- 
verse more exposed than before. 

I find it a tragedy that Katanga has been 
invaded, forced into submission and treated 
with contempt by the United Nations which 
is so zealous about handing New Guinea 
over to the Indonesians and condemning the 

perialism. 
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Nelson Award: Great American 
Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Nils 
V. Nelson Award for Sportsmanship was 
presented January 5 at Boston to Pat 
Culpepper, great University of Texas 
football star, for being the player who, 
by his conduct on and off the gridiron, 
demonstrates a high esteem for the foot- 
ball code and exemplifies sportsmanship 
to an outstanding degree. Thus, a nota- 
ble award named for one of Massachu- 
setts’ most famous and beloved sports 
heroes and leaders, was conferred upon 
a brilliant, promising, stalwart young 
son of Texas, distinguished for his high 
character as a young man and his sense 
of fairness, skill and leadership on the 
gridiron and in his great university. 

Established some years ago by the 
noted Gridiron Club of Boston in honor 
of its outstanding member, its former 
esteemed president, and star Harvard 
football player, the beloved, and incred- 
ibly magnificent, Swede Nelson, this 
award has taken its place as one of our 
Nation’s most cherished honors for lofty 
sportsmanship and noble character. 

The code of American football is 
something far more than an empty 
phrase, something far more than stellar 
performance on the gridiron. It is a set 
of principles of high honor, fair dealing 
and clean sportsmanship that pertains, 
not only to playing the game of football, 
but playing the game of life in the best 
sense of that term. 

It is a rigid code in that it calls for 
courage, toughness, tenacity and the do- 
or-die spirit. But it rigorously demands 
fairness, toleration and recognition of 
the thesis upon which most of the great 
achievements of free civilization are 
based: that individuals should be judged 
on their merits and their true worth, 
rather than on the superficial standards 
of birth, position or material success. 
That is Americanism in perhaps its pur- 
ist form—true equality of opportunity 
for all. 

The many-sided, monumental contri- 
butions of Swede Nelson give special dis- 
tinction and significance to this award, 
because his entire life has been an in- 
credible story of unselfish service to 
country, community and very many 
great causes. 

The selection of this fine young man 
from Texas, Pat Culpepper, to receive 
the Nelson Award, is another chapter 
in American sport that evidences the 
universal nature of those qualities of 
character, courage and talent which 
provide ready inspiration for all those 
who aspire and strive by their own efforts 


to set an example that may well be fol- 


lowed by others, and that will exert ben- 
eficial influence upon our youth and 
upon our way of life. 
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It has been well said that any game 
worth playing is worth winning, but it 
must also be recognized that any game 
must be won fairly and that out of de- 
feat often come great lessons. To be 
sure, defeat is not a substitute for 
victory. 

Many have paid tribute to Swede Nel- 
son’s great dedicated work throughout 
the years and I fear that I can add little 
to the many fine things that have been 
said of him so many times and in many 
places by some of our greatest leaders. 
I would make this one observation, how- 
ever, that having known Swede as a very 
dear friend, and having seen the tre- 
mendous impact of his character, his 
personality, his wit, and his ever-present 
spirit of buoyancy and helpfulness, and 
the fine code of human understanding 
and human uplift that he has religiously 
and zealously followed, that the Nation 
that has a Swede Nelson to inspire, to 
aid, to counsel, and to encourage its 
youth in lofty patriotism, higher stand- 
ards and achievements, is most fortu- 
nate. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
advancement of clean sport and high- 
level sportsmanship, and the perpetua- 
tion of the great values of our heritage, 
family, school, free religious worship, 
toleration of our fellow man, and the 
building and strengthening of the Na- 
tion may well be grateful that such a 
fine person and leader occupies such a 
lofty place in American life. 

I think that the award committee has 
made a splendid selection this year in 
choosing this splendid young man from 
the University of Texas to receive the 
Nelson Award. As his famous coach, 
the gifted Darrel Royal, another great 
American, said of him, “I have never 
known a boy who practices the art of 
sportsmanship as Culpepper does. I 
would be happy if my own sons would 
emulate him. He has been living like 
Swede Nelson all his life.” 

Our State and our people are very 
happy that our very distinguished Nel- 
son Award goes to this fine American 
boy from Texas this year. Texas and 
Texans are close to our hearts. Pat 
Culpepper is a credit to his family, 
school, State, and country. 

May the Nelson Award which sym- 
bolizes the fine qualities and contribu- 
tions, high sense of values, and patriot- 
ism of the incomparable Swede Nelson 
long continue to inspire American 
youth, sustain the cause of good sports- 
manship, and enrich our great Nation. 


Mrs. Peggy Lloyd Aids FBI in Catching 
Two Bandits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
IN THE 8 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all read and heard appeals from the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation for help 
from all citizens in catching dangerous 
criminals, Sometimes we read these 
requests for vigilance with good inten- 
tions but, all too often we forget about 
them within a short time. ` 

However, one public spirited citizen in 
Maryland did not forget last week. Mrs. 
Peggy Lloyd overheard men ordering 
tellers into a vault at the Suburban 
Trust Co.'s Bowie branch office and im- 
mediately alerted the local police. As 
a direct result of Mrs, Lloyd’s tip, two 
of the bandits were arrested by police 
and FBI agents within 3 hours of the 
robbery, which involved some $7,500. 

The Director of the FBI, Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, has commended Mrs. Lloyd for 
her assistance in this instance and, under 
unanimous consent, I include his letter 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I would 
also like to express the sincere apprecia- 
tion of all Maryland citizens to Mrs. 
Lloyd for the public service she has 
rendered. The letter follows: 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1963. 
Mrs. Peocy LLOYD, 
Secretary to the General Manager, 
Bowtie Race Track, 
Bowie, Md. 

Dran Mrs. LLOYD: I have learned of your 
alertness yesterday in contacting authorities 
to advise of suspicious activity at the Sub- 
urban Trust Co. in Bowie. Your prompt 
action was largely responsible for preventing 
a successful getaway by the bandits who 
robbed that bank. 

Effective law enforcement so often de- 
pends on the help and cooperation law- 
abiding citizens render, and your assistance 
in this instance is an outstanding example 
of the results which can be achieved. My 
associates and I join in expressing our 
appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Evoar Hoover. 


Tax Cuts and Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, it is 
becoming more apparent to millions of 
citizens throughout the country that the 
tax cut being offered by the administra- 
tion does not completely deserve that 
description. The changes in the tax 
structure being proposed by the admin- 
istration would have the practical effect 
of increasing the Federal tax that would 
be paid by millions of individuals. This 
can hardly be called tax reduction. 

This subject was very effectively dis- 
cussed in an editorial of Sunday, Janu- 
are 27, in the Chicago Heights Star, 
which I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

Tax Curs Wrru STRINGS ATTACHED 

It is to be hoped that nobody committed 

himself to purchasing a new suit on the 
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strength of prospects for a reduction in 
Federal income taxes. 

President Kennedy now says that slong 
with the tax cuts, he will request revisions 
in the schedule of deductions. Under his 
terms, payments of real estate and sales 
taxes, mortgage interest and contributions 
to charity could be deducted from gross in- 
come only insfoar as they exceed 5 percent 
of that income. 

This lo similar to the present method of 
permitting deduction of medical expenses 
only to the extent that they exceed certain 
percentages of gross income. This, we have 
pointed out, is a quaint practice for an ad- 
ministration which frequently expresses 
anguish over the high cost of staying well. 

Since the President considers income tax 
reductions essential as a spur to the econ- 
omy, we wonder if he doesn’t risk dulling the 
spur beyond use by attaching the new de- 
duction strings to his proposal. 

Surely Federal tax credits on mortgage 
interest encourage home ownership, and 
probably in many cases make homeowner- 
ship possible. Limiting the amount deduct- 
ible would scarcely rev up the economy as 
far as the construction industry is concerned. 

With respect to gifts to charity, there can 
be little question about the unfavorable im- 
pact which might be expected if the tax 
allowance is reduced. Some gifts 
wouldn't be made, and the charities would 
suffer. 

One of the most perplexing suggestions, 
however, is the proposed slice in the allow- 
able deductions based on local tax payments. 
At present the Federal Government performs 
a service in the direction of aid to education 
by allowing taxpayers to subtract from gross 
income their real estate and personal prop- 
erty taxes, as well as sales taxes. 

All of these levies help support schools; 
moreover, full deduction of realty and per- 
sonalty tax payments eases the pain of au- 
thorizging school building bond issues and 
school tax rate increases. And the real estate 
tax deduction serves also as a further in- 
centive for homeownership. 

The proposal to dilute the income tax 
reductions comes on the heels of increases 
in social security taxes and postal rates. It 

that Mr. Kennedy might be back- 
ing away from the only sensible route to 
sound economic growth—income tax cuts 
made possible by elimination of needless 
Federal spending. . 


Tax Reform and Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
President's special message on tax re- 
duction and reform, he said: 

The chief problem confronting our econ- 
omy in 1963 is its unrealized potential 
slow growth, under-investment, unused ca- 
pacity and persistent unemployment. The 
result is lagging wage, salary and profit in- 
come, smaller take-home pay, insufficient 
productivity gains, inadequate Federal reve- 
nues and persistent budget deficits. 


Of course many of us are in agreement 
and many of us feel that something 
should, in fact, be done. The President 
then recommended a tax rate reduction 
which would provide a cut in tax liabil- 
ities of some $13.6 billion, and other pro- 
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posed adjustments, some of which would 
gain and some of which would lose reve- 
nue, but would “on balance produce a 
revenue gain of $3.4 billion, leaving a net 
reduction of $10.2 billion.” 

The President then went on to tell us 
that this loss of revenue would be more 
than offset by stimulated business activ- 
ity and increased individual spending. 
Here are his very words: 

Total output and economic growth will be 
stepped up by an amount several times as 
great as the tax cut itself. Total incomes 
will rise—billions of dollars more will be 
earned each year in profits and wages. 


I am not yet convinced that this is, 
in fact, true; I have not yet been con- 
verted to the principle that we can cut 
taxes; increase spending, and get rich in 
doing so. Individuals and private busi- 
nesses can't do it and there is serious 
doubt in my mind, and in the minds of 
many other Americans, that govern- 
ments can, s 

The purpose of this comment is not to 
criticize or take issue with this basic 
proposition, but certainly we are entitled 
to some concrete evidence that this bit 
of sophisticated tax planning will work 
in practice as it does in the minds of the 
sophisticated planners. And most cer- 
tainly each of us will have to expend a 
lot of time, study and research before we 
can take a firm position on the Presi- 
dent’s overall tax proposal. Most cer- 
tainly, any consideration of the tax 
reduction and reform must be made with 
a full and complete knowledge of the 
proposed budget. a 

Great concern with the President's 
proposal arises from the following state - 
ment in which he recommended a floor 
on itemized reductions: 

I, therefore, recommend that itemized de- 
ductions, which now average about 20 per- 
cent of adjusted gross incomes, be limited to 
those in excess of 5 percent of the taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income. 


This recommendation very simply and 
clearly means that the first 5 percent of 
itemized deductions on the individual's 
tax return will not be deductible, and 
itemized deductions will be limited to 
those in excess of 5 percent of the tax- 
payer's adjusted gross income. This 
floor under the itemized deductions of 
individuals will make $2.3 billion avail- 
able for the reduction of individual tax 
rates. I suggest that this revenue will 
come from churches, schools, boy scout 
organizations, community chest funds 
and other very worthwhile charitable or- 
ganizations that are forced to rely upon 
charitable contributions for their oper- 
ating revenue. 

I can think of no way in which the 
Federal Government can discourage 
charitable contribution more than by 
placing a penalty on contribution itself. 
The reform proposes that we take $2.3 
billion away from those who itemize de- 
ductions and spread it around to those 
who do not. It may very well be true 
that everyone will receive a reduction in 
taxes, but, in many instances, the tax- 
payer who itemizes his deductions will 
not receive the same tax cut as his 
neighbor who does not. The President 
indicated in his message that this floor 
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will help to simplify the filing of tax re- 
turns and that an additional 644 million 
taxpayers will no longer itemize their 
deductions but will still benefit overall 
from the reduced rates and other relief 
measures. The 6% million American 
taxpayers will no longer itemize deduc- 
tions simply because 6% million 
taxpayers will not find it to their ad- 
vantage to itemize their deductions and, 
obviously, many of these taxpayers are 
those that make sizable contributions to 
charities and charitable organizations. 
In my own State, a reasonably high per- 
centage of the total population are 
members of the Latter-day Saints 
Church, more commonly known as 
Mormons. As such, they are committed 
to a principle of charity known as the 
law of tithing, wherein they contribute 
10 percent of their total income to their 
church, plus other contributions for the 
construction of church houses, the 
maintenance of church buildings, and 
so forth. 

To those of my friends and neighbors 
in this category, the proposed tax cut 
is not, in fact, a very enticing measure, 
and the interests of these people and 
those many other millions of Americans 
who. make sizable contributions ought 
to be protected. Proponents of this plan 
may very well argue that it is not the 
business of Government to reward those 
who contribute to charities, and that 
the donor is not and should not be moti- 
vated by a concession from his Govern- 
ment to induce him to perform his 
Christian duties and become his brother's 
Keeper. 

Even if we cannot become too con- 
cerned for the taxpayer, we ought to 
give every consideration to the charitable 
organization. We ought to be concerned 
when Government takes positive action 
which dampens incentive of its citizens 
to give of their means and substance to 
the poor, the sick, the Boy Scouts, the 
Community Chest, the Heart Fund, and 
a host of other organizations dedicated to 
the service of the community and serv- 
ice to the less fortunate. The President 
himself recognized the desirability of 
symphony orchestras, educational insti- 
tutions, community chests, and cultural 
centers, and proposed that the ceiling 
on charitable contributions be liberal- 
ized. This is fine for the large contribu- 
tor, but the small or moderate contrib- 
utor receives no consolation from the 
fact that the ceiling on charitable con- 
tribution is lifted from 30 to 40 percent. 
He is much more concerned by the fact 
that the first 5 percent of his itemized 
deductions will not be deductible. 

I am greatly concerned about the in- 
dividuals to be affected by the proposed 
change, and I am greatly concerned 
about the organizations mentioned here- 
in. These facts and the problems may 
well have been overlooked by the Pres- 
ident and his planners. I hope that this 
is the case, and I hope that they and 
the Congress take a good long look at 
the proposal and act in accordance with 
the spirit of charity and consideration 
for our fellowman, the less fortunate, 
and those organizations that have dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of these 
People. 
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- HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, the great mayor of the 
greatest metropolis in the world, re- 
cently spoke at a meeting of the Advisory 
Council of the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
This meeting took place at the Educa- 
tion Alliance, a voluntary settlement 
house in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. 

* Inasmuch as the contents of his mes- 
sage concern all who are interested in 
the problems confronting the authorities 
in our large cities, I submit it to the at- 
tention of the Congress. Incidentally, 
the mayor’s message makes reference to 
the mobilization for youth program 
which was initiated in my district as one 
of the fronts in the struggle against 
juvenile delinquency which can well be 
joined with a domestic peace corps. I 
introduced legislation last year to estab- 
lish such a domestic peace corps and 
again expect to introduce the legislation 
in this session of Congress. 

All the foregoing, in my opinion, makes 
the mayor’s message both vital and 
timely: i 1 

REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER 


I am pleased to be at this meeting of 
the Advisory Council of the President's Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime. I am particularly happy that the 
Council has chosen New York City for its 
first fleld meeting. We can benefit from 
your experience and observations—and I 
very much hope, vice versa. We do have 
the problem here, and a few of the answers. 
But all of us are still looking for the answers 
to the main questions. 

Here, as all of you know, the city govern- 
ment provides an unprecedented variety of 
services to its citizens—especially in those 
humanitarian categories which can be 
labeled “human services.” 

In general, in my judgment, the quality 
of the “human services” provided in our 
metropolitan communities and the manner 
in which we approach and handle our 
human problems, are among the great chal- 
lenges of our time. I am referring to those 
government programs which are designed to 
achieve the following basic social purposes: 

1, Education of the young. 

2. Integration of minority groups into the 
life of the community. 

3. The full development and utilization 
of our potential manpower, by the develop- 
ment of skills and aptitudes and their use 
without discrimination by reason of sex, race, 
color, or creed. - 

4. The promotion and protection of the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of all 
our inhabitants. 

5. The special care and comfort of the 
aged, the sick and the emotionally and 
mentally disturbed. r 

6. Promotion of the constructive and res- 
torative use of leisure time through exercise, 
instruction, and cultural development. 

The number and extent of governmental 
services in these categories, especially as they 
concern youth, has increased spectacularly, 
almost astronomically, within recent years, 
as I shall illustrate in a moment by fact and 
figure. Yet there is both pressure and need 
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for a continued expansion in these services. 
But in my judgment the real touchstone of 
progress today lies in the quality of the serv- 
ices being rendered, as much as in the quan- 
tity and variety of them. 

How greatly we strive, how deeply we re- 
solve, and how well we succeed in raising this 
quality and in meeting the need will-serve 
as a principal measure of what we who are 
engaged in government on the local level 
have been able to give to our times and our 
country. 

We live in days full of tension and danger, 
but also of infinite promise. The depression 
of the thirties, the wars of the forties and 
early fifties, the surge toward equality of 
Negroes and other peoples in the United 
States and throughout the world, the great 
migration of Americans from one part of the 
country to another, the fearsome danger of 
nuclear holocaust—those powerful forces 
have shaken and reshaped our lives. They 
are beyond the control of any municipal gov- 
ernment, and in many ways beyond the con- 
trol of even national governments, 

The impact of these forces on the lives of 
children is even greater than on those of 
adults. This is a fact we sometimes overlook 
or fail to recognize. The young personality 
is far more vulnerable and sensitive to ex- 
ternal impact. Generally we know this. Yet 
we sometimes seem to be surprised that the 
young should react so violently to the impact 
of the violent forces all around us. But this 
impact which can do enormous damage can 
also help develop enormous strength. There 
is evidence that both effects are being 
achieved today. 

This is not the occasion further to discuss 
these factors or to weigh their impact. We 
know that the effects are there, and we be- 
lieve that the basic factors I have mentioned 
have contributed to these effects and to the 
present problems. 

In New York City, the government ex- 
pends a major portion of its energies and 
income on and in behalf of the youth of 
this city. An analysis of our budget shows 
that the city government spends $1,100 mil- 
lion annually—or we will this year—on social 
and educational services for our young peo- 
ple. Let me break this figure down into 
the classifications and the specialized under- 

which seek to give our services the 
quality I referred to a few moments ago. 

The basic teaching process in the public 
schools has been under continuous improve- 
ment through the expansion of the size of 
staff and the quality of teachers and of the 
curriculum. 

More than 6,000 additional teaching posi- 
tions including 900 additional remeđial 
reading teachers have been filled during the 
past 8 years. Teachers’ salaries have been 
increased most substantially—a 75-percent 
increase in the minimum salary and a 60- 
percent increase in the maximum salary 
between 1953 and 1962. 

In the public school system; there has 
been a growing emphasis on meeting the 
special problems of children coming from 
severely deprived backgrounds. Thus, the 
number of full-time guidance counselors 
in the schools has been increased from 100 
in 1955 to 600 during the current school 
year. = 

The higher horizons program, an innova- 
tion of the New York City school system, 
which is now being widely copied in many 
cities of the country, serves over 60,000 
children in 76 schools. 


Municipal recreation services have been 


and recreation centers in schools and public 
housing projects have been added to the 
facilities previously available. It has been 
estimated that during the last 6 years the 
cost to the city for recreation all 
age groups has increased by approximately 
$10 million. 
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Social services for seriously troubled chil- 
dren and families have been expanded and 
intensified. The street-club project of the 
New York City Youth Board, which was in 
contact with 22 gangs in 1955, has been so 
greatly expanded that it now serves 250 of 
these groups. a 

Yes, the city government is engaged in a 
great many diferent youth activities through 
the schools and through many other public 
and semipublic agencies which I have not 
taken the time to mention. 

This listing, however, and this citation of 
the total amount of money we are spend- 
ing on youth does not in any way mean 
that we are satisfied with the amount or 
the quality of. what we are doing. As I 
sald at the very beginning of my remarks, 
we do not know the answers to the really 
tough questions about youth. In order to 
dig more deeply in the direction of these 
answers and to make our existing programs 
more effective, we have embarked within 
the year on a second major approach epit- 
omized by the Mobilization for Youth proj- 
ect on the Lower East Side. This will be fol- 
lowed next year by another major effort, in 
Harlem: Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited. These are area projects. In these 
areas we are attempting to find the ways not 
only to improve the educational training op- 
portunities for low-income youth, but to 
give them better access to jobs: to enable 
them to find the jobs that they can do, and 
to train them for the jobs that they can 
find. 

By raising the levels of opportunities for 
these young people, we are attempting to 
affect the root causes of delinquent behavior. 
We have also been trying to help forge a 
true partnership between the local volun- 
tary agencies, the local population, the city 
government, and a great university. 

I am convinced that these demonstra- 
tion projects hold forth great promise, and 
the role of this council and of the Presi- 
dent's Committee has been of inestimable 
value in stimulating these and other inno- 
vations on a national scale. 

At the same time, we are reviewing the 
proliferation of governmental youth services 
and their relationship to the organization 
of the city government itself. It is apparent 
to me, as I reflect on the activities of our 
complex municipal government, that it is be- 

increasingly difficult to separate the 
planning and coordination of services from 


_the other activities of government. 


It is clear that the problems of different 
age levels are both interrelated and inter- 
dependent. The problems of juvenile de- 
Unquency tannot be separated from the 
problems of family life generally. 

Mindful of this fact, we have been greatly 
concerned over the adequacy of tlie city’s 


-administrative machinery for planning and 


coordinating its mammoth efforts for chil- 
dren and youth. Hence, we have recently 
commissioned a thorough administrative re- 
view, by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, of our machinery for the planning and 
coordination of youth services. We expect 
the report of this survey late this spring. 

I see the need for greater emphasis on 
social planning in our metropolitan com- 
munities. We need fresh approaches to 
using our human resources, to unleashing 
the full potential within each individual for 
his own well-being and the welfare of the 
community. We may compare this need 
for social planning to the recognition & 
generation ago of the need to establish ma-- 
chinery for urban planning. In order to 
face current social problems, we need to de- 
fine basic goals, arrange priorities, and evalu- 
ate our efforts. 

I said that New York City’s direct expendi- 
ture for its children and youth 1s $1,100 
million. Of this sum, almost $300 million 
is spept for children who need special kinds 
of care because of handicaps, dependency, 
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delinquency, or neglect, The balance is spent 
as part of the general educational, recre- 
ational, and cultural services of the city gov- 
ernment. In the past 7 years, expenditures 
for financial assistance and rehabilitation 
services have increased by $140 million. Our 
costs for the care and treatment of narcotic 
addicts, for example, have increased mani- 
fold in this period; our expenditures for 
casework and related services have increased 
fourfold, from $8 million in 1955 to $31 mil- 
lion currently. 

These expenditures constitute a great pro- 
portion of our total expenditures for youth. 
Moreover and unfortunately, we have found 
that these expenditures are not self-reduc- 
ing. They do not reduce the size of the 
problem. Instead, there is a constant pres- 
sure to increase these expenditures. This 
diverts funds from more fundamental un- 
dertakings. 

Today we clearly realize that we must de- 
vote increasing energies to creating new jobs 
and to training our young people in new 
skills, and to breaking down the barriers 
of discrimination. Unless we do this, we will 
be compelled to meet the steadily mounting 
costs of public assistance, rehabilitation 
services, and of police activitiy. This pat- 
tern has become increasingly clear. Let us 
hope that this pattern may be reversed by 
an increase in communitywide social plan- 
ning for the creation of better social con- 
ditions which will in the end, greatly reduce 
both the human and financial costs of social 
and economic maladjustment. 

I believe this to be among the truths 
which we must take into consideration in 
our further spending and working on the 
youth problem. 

Recognizing these truths, the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime has given strong support to 
comprehensive planning, but with a neigh- 
borhood focus. This, of course, is what the 
mobilization for youth is all about. I be- 
lieve that the time is approaching to con- 
sider broadening these planning efforts. We 
must look at-the problem and plan for the 
attack on the problem on a citywide basis, 
and also on a nationwide basis, even while 
we continue to seek ways to mobilize neigh- 
borhood energies for the attack on the 
neighborhood problem. 

For this broader social planning approach, 
we will need the experience and dedication 
of the voluntary agencies as well as the ob- 
jectivity and scientific skills of our academi- 
cians. -We must make it possible for all to 
work together, and not as in separate worlds. 

We must be ready to move In new direc- 
tions and to follow untrodden paths. We 
must be willing to follow any course of ac- 
tion which holds promise, no matter how 
unorthodox. 

What is at stake is not just the welfare 
of a few maladjusted, socially disadvan- 
taged individuals, but the welfare and fate 
of all our children and of our country and 
the world whose destiny will one day be 
guided by the emerging generation. 


Meritorious Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN. 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, John D. 
Swygert, on December 19, 1962, received 
the Post Office Department's Meritorious 
Service Award, being one of the first re- 
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cipients under the Department’s new 
awards program. His citation read: 

For outstanding leadership and direction 
in the initiation and administration of the 
Christmas and vacation operation programs; 
for expert direction of staff work required to 
improve the work measurement system; for 
effective manpower control resulting in ef- 
ficient and economical organization of our 
Nation's post offices. 


Mr. Swygert has been Director of the 
Installations Management Division, Bu- 
reau of Operations, Post Office Depart- 
ment, since August 1961, having been 
promoted to this position from executive 
assistant to the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Operations. 

Mr. Swygert is a native of Columbia, 
S.C., and first entered the postal service 
in October 1935 as a substitute clerk. 
He volunteered during World War II and 
served in the U.S. Navy with honor and 
distinction. At the time of his separa- 
tion from service, he was district postal 
officer of the 6th Naval District. Im- 
mediately upon his discharge, he re- 
turned to postal service. 

Mr. Swygert was elected a member of 
the executive board of the National As- 
sociation of Postal Supervisors in Sep- 
tember 1950 and, in August 1953, was 
appointed by President Michael C. Nave 
to fill the unexpired term of national 
secretary in Washington, D.C. He con- 
tinued as secretary until December 1958, 
having been elected unanimously to the 
secretary position on three occasions in 
Miami, Omaha, and Louisville. In De- 
cember 1958 he resigned as national sec- 
retary to accept a position with the Post 
Office Department as organization man- 
agement officer in the Atlanta regional 
office. 

Mr. Speaker, John D. Swygert typifies 
the dedicated, loyal, public servant. His 
many friends and admirers in the Con- 
gress join me in congratulating him for 
this great honor and in expressing our 
appreciation for his many kindnesses 
and courtesies to us. Mr. Swygert like 
his chief, the able and distinguished Ed- 
ward Day, exemplifies those traditions, 
principles, and ideals of public service 
that made the Post Office Department 
the superb organization that it is today. 


District of Columbia Delegate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorials 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
February 1, 1963, and the Washington 
Post of February 1, 1963, relevant to my 
bill, H.R. 2893, which I introduced on 
January 28, 1963, to establish in the 
House of Representatives the office of 
Delegate from the District of Columbia, 
to provide for the election of the Dele- 
gate, and for other purposes: 
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[From the Washington Star, Feb. 1, 1963] 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA DELEGATE 

Among pending legislative proposals affect- 
ing the District of Columbia, the bill intro- 
duced by Representative Maruias of Mary- 
land to give the District a nonvoting Dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives stands 
in the front rank of importance. ~ 

As an end in itself, of course, this limited 
form of representation does not provide that 
full degree of national enfranchisement to 
which District residents are entitled, and 
which still is denied them. The ratification 
of the 23d amendment to the Constitution 
2 years ago, which will enable Washing- 
tonians to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1964, was a very important advance, 
But their full rights of citizenship will not 
be realized until another constitutional 
amendment authorizes them to elect voting 
representatives to both the House and the 
Senate. 

The significant consideration now, how- 
ever, is that the Mathias bill may serve as 
an important step in that direction. There 
is reason to believe that Congress’ reluctance 
to approve voting representation in 1960, 
when the 23d amendment was under debate, 
Sprang partly from concern over the absence 
of a well-developed political electorate in 
the District. The confusion which resulted 
in 1956, when Washingtonians voted for the 
first time in presidential primaries, revealed 
the scope of the problem. 

Fortunately, encouraging strides have been 
made toward the development of orderly and 
effective machinery for voting in the presi- 
dential elections next year. Even so, the 
right to vote in this single election only 
once every 4 years would make the 
building and maintenance of effective elec- 
toral machinery an extremely difficult mat- 
ter. With the election of a Delegate in off- 
presidential years as well, the structure of 
political parties would be greatly strength- 
ened. Moreover, vigorous contests for the 
office of Delegate every 2 years would in- 
crease interest in the entire process of vot- 
ing, which in turn would make for a more 
stable and informed electorate. 

Essentially, the Mathias bill would grant 
to the Delegate the same rights and privi- 
leges which were enjoyed for many years by 
Delegates from Hawaii and Alaska. While he 
could not vote, he could introduce bills, par- 
ticipate in debate and represent the interests 
of the District through committees. Beyond 
these things, his day-to-day relationships 
with Members of Congress would surely re- 
sult in a greater understanding of and sym- 
pathy for the needs of the Nation's Capital. 

The attainment of meaningful voting 
representation in the House and Senate 
through another constiutional amendment 
must remain the ultimate goal. Until that 
goal is realized, however, a nonvoting Dele- 
gate in the House would serve a very useful 
purpose. The simple law which is required 
to authorize such elections should be enacted 
this year, and efforts toward that end 
should receive vigorous support—both in the 
local community and on Capitol Hill. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1963] 
DISTRICT DELEGATE 

Occasionally, when Congress takes up Dis- 
trict legislation, the question will arise: What 
are the wishes of the people who live here? 
A great many Congressmen, particularly 
those who have been here some time, know 
with great certainty what is best for the 
District. But not even they can describe 
with any assurance the aspirations of the 
785,000 people who, unlike themselves, are 
the inhabitants and taxpayers of Washing- 
ton. 

Upon inquiring the conscientious Co: 
men will get a great deal of advice, all of it 
conflicting. As an experienced politician he 
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will discount it all heavily, for he under- 

stands the insuppressible tendency of every 

witness to convince himself that his own 
views are the whole world’s. 

An election, every 2 years, for a nonvoting 
District delegate to Congress would put in the 
House a man who, at last, could speak with 
the only authority that Congress really rec- 
ognizes, There would be one man, able to 
speak in the floor debates and in the com- 
mittees, with a breadth of information on 
local issues that no Congressman, with his 
responsibilities to his own constituents, 
could acquire. 

Representative CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, of 
Maryland, has reintroduced his bill to pro- 
vide a delegate from the District, and it be- 
comes increasingly clear that this bill de- 
serves vigorous and sustained support from 
the people who would vote under it. In 
addition to all the obvious advantages, it 
would provide a powerful stimulant to the 
organization of the political parties here. A 
presidential election every 4 years is not 
enough, by itself, to keep the parties effective. 
One highly desirable effect of biennial elec- 
tions on local issues would be the develop- 
ment of community leadership in every 
neighborhood. 

The delegate is neither an alternative to 
home rule nor a substitute for it. The city 
sooner or later must haye both. Both have 
been included in most of the recent home 
rule bills, but they are separate issues and 
can be debated separately. If a delegate bill 
can be passed in this session, the District can 
elect its ambassador to Capitol Hill in the 
same election in which it casts its first votes 
for President. 


Proposed Changes in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1924 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, for many 


tionality Act of 1924. As one who has 
long been interested in immigration 
problems, I feel that we have now reach- 
ed the point where a minimum of 
change is expedient. 

To accomplish this, I have introduced 
two bills. The first of the bills would 
amend section 201 of the act so as to 
provide that all quota numbers not used 
in any year shall be made available in 
the following year to immigrants of 
oversubscribed nations. Under the law 
as it exists today, the total annual quotas 
number 154,659. In 1960 only about 
101,000 quota immigrants were admitted. 
Generally speaking, about one-third of 
the quota goes unfilled each year. This 
lack of utilization is caused by the fact 
that there is an excess of quota num- 
bers allotted to some countries. As the 
Congress determined the annual number 
of immigrants who shall enter the 
United States, I can find no valid reason 
for not permitting the full number to 
enter each year. So long as we have 
determined that the United States has 
sufficient room for a specific number of 
good immigrants, let us admit them. 
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The second bill I have introduced con- 
cerns a more basic change in the law. 
I propose that the Census figures for 
1950 instead of 1920 be used as a basis 
for determination of annual quotas. In 
1920, the population of the continental 
United States was 105,710,620. To- 
day, the total population including Alas- 
ka and Hawaii is 179,323,150—1960 cen- 
sus. My bill would thus provide for 
a population increase in annual quotas 
and enable the quotas to reflect the up- 
to-date pattern of national origins rath- 
er than those existing in 1920. Alloca- 
tion of quotas among countries in the 
same proportions as the countries are 
reflected in our population is the basis 
for the entire national origin theory. 
Surely this system, in order to sustain its 
validity, must be shown to be sufficiently 
flexible to refiect the present and not 
the distant past. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
that the change I propose would raise 
the total annual quota to 210,492 places 
for an increase of 55,835. Some import- 
ant differences in the quota allocations 
would be as follows: 


Present quota; Impiled 
based on 1920} quota based 
census jon 1950 census 


Country 


3, 300 
1,317 
676 


11,499 
8, 155 


5, 
6, 


I therefore respectfully urge that these 
proposals be considered at an early date 
and that any other Members who so de- 
sire join with me in their support. 


Jersey City Volunteer Housing Corps a 
Model for Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
sponsor of H.R. 2656, a bill to establish a 
domestic Peace Corps to provide oppor- 
tunities for dedicated American citizens 
to serve their country, I have been most 
gratified by the numerous letters of sup- 
port I have received from citizens in all 
parts of the country, 
` The enthusiasm for service demon- 
strated by those who have written me 
urging passage of the domestic Peace 
Corps bill is nowhere better demon- 
strated than in Jersey City, N.J., in my 
own congressional district. 

Last Monday, February 4, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Jersey City hon- 
ored six charter members of the author- 
ity’s housing volunteer corps with well- 
deserved certificates of merit. These six 
dedicated people have given freely of 
their time and money for several years to 
help the 6,673 children and other resi- 
dents of Jersey City's public housing. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my do- 
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mestic Peace Corps bill—which is in full 


-accord with the recommendations of 


President Kennedy—is to enable dedi- 
cated Americans to answer many of the 
unmet social needs in the United States 
by using their skills in programs de- 
signed to promote the welfare of less for- 
tunate groups in our society. 

Under the terms of my bill, local au- 
thorities in the cities, towns, and coun- 
tryside would make requests for the as- 
signment of volunteers to their areas. 
Local authorities would direct the activi- 
ties of the volunteers and provide them 
with facilities and space for carrying out 
their wide-ranging services. 

I know of no better argument for the 
potential success of a domestic Peace 
Corps than the successful example of 
Jersey City’s housing volunteer corps. I 
am certain that the dedication and 
spirit of community service of Michael 
Scrudato, Capt. Charles E. Griffin, 
Thomas Broderick, Teresa Berghold, 
Anthony Ambrosio, and the Reverend 
Earl Greene is shared by thousands of 
Americans in our great country. And I 
am certain that the creation of a domes- 
tic Peace Corps will enable more Amer- ' 
icans to serve their country in the same 
unselfish manner. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the following material in 
the RECORD: 

First, a letter of January 30 from Con- 
rad Vuocolo, director, tenant relations, 
Housing Authority of Jersey City. 

Second, a letter of February 1 to Con- 
rad Vuocolo. 

Third, an article, “Housing Volunteer 
Corps Gives Services in Silence,” from 
the February 5 Jersey Journal. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
Crry or JERSEY Crry, N.J., 
Jersey City, NJ., January 30, 1963, 
Hon. NEIL GALLAGHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran New: I read with interest in the 
papers lately of your desire to have a 
Domestic Peace Corps established. We 
heartily approve as the need is great, espe- 
cially with groups like housing tenants, many 
of whom are senior citizens or broken fam- 
ilies needing help. 

To help us to obtain volunteer community 
citizen participation we have formed a 
housing volunteer corps. This group is 
designed to encourage various individuals or 
organizations to ald us in social, welfare, 
recreational, educational, and even religious 
programing for our almost 14,000 tenants. 

On Monday next we are honoring the 
charter members of our housing volunteer 
corps by presenting them certificates of 
merit for their work. You will note that 
we are honoring the president of a dress 
manufacturing company for donating each 
year cloth, thread, and materiais for our girls’ 
sewing class at Currie’s Woods. We are 
honoring a police captain for providing 5,000 
candy gifts for the children who are en- 
trants in our various contests, The presi- 
dent of the Musfclans Local No. 526 will 
receive a certificate as a tribute for the many 
times his union has provided free music 
and entertainment for our senior citizen 
groups. An amateur artist is being honored 
for work as a judge in our art contests, which 
our children enter by the thousands. Local 
No, 617 of the Teamsters is being honored 
for providing more than 1,000 gifts for the 
kids at Christmas in the past 2 years. Rev- 
erend Greene is also to be honored for his 
work providing religious instructions to the 
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tenants at Marion Gardens. By the way, he 
comes all the way in from Hackensack each 
Sunday to do this in our community hall. 

Iam notifying you of this housing volun- 
teer corps for several reasons: 

1. It points up what a great job a 
thoroughly organized Peace Corps as you 
recommend can do for us here in the United 
States. 

2. It may offer some justification for 
your stand for such a bill with whatever 
committees you are working with. 

3. It is an invitation to groups who are not 
directly related to us to help provide or 
underwrite some worthwhile activity and 
help us reach our main objective of molding 
better citizens of tomorrow, 

We have checked in housing circles and 
we know our regional office is pleased with 
this activity and mew approach in getting 
active voluntary citizen participation on a 
broad community basis. 

Please let us know if we can arrange any 

on this for you. Best of health and 
success in your new session. 
Very truly yours, 
Conran J. VUOCOLO, 
Director, Tenant Relations. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1963. 
Mr. Conran J. Vuocoto, 
Director, Tenant Relations, Housing Au- 
thority, Jersey City, NJ. 

Dran Cox: I want to thank you very 
much for your kind invitation to attend 
the housing volunteer corps award cere- 
monies of the Housing Authority of Jersey 
City on Monday, February 4. 

Unfortunately, legislative business will 
compel me to stay in Washington. However, 
I wish to convey to all those receiving cer- 
tificates of merit my sincerest congratu- 
lations. 

It is the dedication and spirit of commu- 
nity service of Americans like Michael 
Scrudato, Capt. Charles E. Griffin, Thomas 
Broderick, Teresa Berghold, Anthony Am- 
brosin, and the Reverend Earl Greene which 
has enabled America to build a nation free 
from the conflict and misery which charac- 
terizes less fortunate countries in the world. 
This same spirit of idealism and service 
Characterizes the young people in our Peace 
Corps who are representing America so well 
abroad. : 

As a sponsor of the domestic Peace Corps 
bill, it is my hope and expectation that the 
Successful example of local groups of citi- 
zens, like Jersey City’s own housing volun- 
teer corps, will result in the creation by the 
Congress of a nationwide domestic Peace 
Corps dedicated to the same unselfish ends. 

I also wish to commend Samuel O. DiFeo, 
board chairman, and Conrad J, Vuocolo, di- 
rector of tenant relations of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Jersey City for their 
important role in creating and guiding the 
activities of the housing volunteer corps. 
The success of the housing authorities“ own 
domestic peace corps sustains me in my be- 
lief in the future success of a nationwide 
domestic Peace Corps. 

To all of those assembled at the award 
Ceremonies, I extend my greetings and best 
wishes. It is the Idealism and dedication 
of citizens like you which makes our country 
great. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER. 


[From the Jersey Journal, Feb, 5, 1963] 


Hovstne VOLUNTEER CORPS GIVES 
SERVICES IN SILENCE 
Jersey City’s Housing Volunteer 
Came out into the open today after years of 
Operating underground. 
Before the domestic Peace Corps was 
dreamed of in Washington, the six members 
of the Jersey City corps were on the scene, 
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donating time and money to help the 6,673 
children—and others—in the city’s public 
housing. 

Their services were free, and unpublicized. 
None of the six is connected with 
public housing. Their activities are known 
to few—except the children. 

But today the housing authority—at cere- 
monies in its Newark Avenue offices—made 
the volunteer corps an Official honorary 
group. 

The ceremonies probably came as a sur- 
prise to some members. They had helped 
out with the children because they enjoyed 
it and hadn’t thought of themselves as a 
corps at all. 

One member is Capt. Charles E. Griffin 
of the Jersey City police. 

He's been very generous in furnishing 
candy for more than 5,000 children who have 
entered various contests the authority has 
sponsored over the years,” said Samuel C. 
DiFeo, chief housing commissioner. 

As a result, said DiFeo, the contests 
boomed and they are a major event in the 
children’s lives. 

Another member is Thomas Broderick, 
president of Musicians Local 526, AFL-CIO. 

“Several times a year he has seen to it that 
free music was provided at the projects,” said 
Conrad Vuocolo, head of tenant relations. 

A minister is also a corpsman. He is Rev. 
Earl Greene of the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Council of Hudson County. 

Reverend Greene lives in Hackensack, but 
he has driven continually from his home to 
the Marion Gardens housing project in Jer- 
sey City to give religious instruction and to 
conduct services. 

“Our tenants tell us of the inspirational 
value of his leadership. It has played a big 
part in the great improvements in the proj- 
ect over the past year,” DiFeo said. 

Michael Scrudato, president of a Jersey 
City dress company, is another member of 
the group. 

He organized a free weekly sewing class for 
102 young girls at the Currie’s Woods de- 
velopment. At his own expense he provided 
cloth, thread and other items. 

An artist is a member, too. Teresa Berg- 
hold of Jersey City regularly acted as a 
judge in the authority's Easter, Halloween 
and Thanksgiving coloring contests. 

How much time, and effort this required 
over the years is indicated by the several 
thousand children who enter each contest. 

Another union leader, Anthony Ambrosio, 
business agent of Independent Teamster’s 
Local 617 of Jersey City, completes the list. 

For the past few years his local has sent 
us more than 1,000 toys for distribution to 
children at Christmas,” DiFeo said. 

“Obviously we can’t repay these people,” 
said Vuocolo. We can only give them a 
certificate.” 

“But at least they will know we appreciate 
them. And they have their own kind of 
satisfaction." 


The People Solving Medical Care 
Through Voluntary Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
markable story of the growth of volun- 
tary health plans shows how well the 
people solve their own problems and 
points up the fact that much of the sup- 
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posed need for Federal solutions to the 
health program actually does not exist. 
To help keep the record straight on what 
the people are doing in the field of medi- 
cal care, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the AMA News of 
February 4, 1963: 
AMERICAN PHENOMENON 


Representatives of management, labor, pri- 
vate insurance firms, prepayment plans and 
medicines will meet next week to study the 
future of voluntary health Insurance. They 
will be discussing an American phenomenon. 

A few years ago voluntary health insurance 
did not seem to have a future. Some people 
gave it up for dead in 1938. 

But the third national congress on volun- 
tary health insurance and prepayment, spon- 
sored by the committee on insurance and 
prepayment plans of AMA's council on medi- 
cal service will review statistics that reveal 
a vibrant life and growing vitality— 

At the end of last year, 140 million per- 
sons—75 percent of the population—had 
some form of coverage. In 1947 only 30 
percent of the population had coverage. 

Some 1,800 companies and prepayment 
plans were providing this insurance in 1962. 
They show records of expansion in surgical, 
major medical, regular medical and loss-of- 
income insurance, as well as in hospital ex- 
pense insurance. They paid benefits totaling 
$7.1 billion, an increase of 11.5 percent in 1 
year. 

This remarkable growth shows that the 
value of prepayment is recognized by the 
public, that the public accepts voluntary 
methods, and that private enterprise has the 
ability to satisfy the public’s needs. In most 
other countries the people haye been forced 
to turn to their governments for health . 
care, paying for this service with more taxes 
and less freedom. In the United States, the 
expansion of voluntary health insurance has 
done much to destroy the argument for gov- 
ernment medicine, 

In 1938 the national health conference re- 
ported voluntary health insurance could 
never reach more than a small fraction of 
those who needed protection. By 1948, al- 
though coverage had risen from 8 percent to 
42 percent of the population in 10 years, the 
Federal Security Agency saw no hope for 
continued growth. In 1961 two proponents 
of the Federal health care proposal for the 
aged told a congressional committee that 
they had once advocated a compulsory health 
plan for the entire population. But, as one 
of these witnesses put it, “I think our expe- 
Tience with the vol has mod- 
ified our basic attitude.“ These witnesses 
should by now have discovered that 
also were wrong about the need for Govern- 
ment medicine for the aged. 

For the Nation's elderly are buying health 
Insurance faster than any other segment of 
the population. In 1952 only 26 percent of 
the aged had some form of coverage. Ten 
years later 55 percent of the noninstitution- 
alized elderly had coverage, and it should be 
noted that a large number of persons over 65 
do not want or need private health insur- 
ance. By 1970, at least 80 percent of the aged 
who want and need coverage will have it. 

The expansion in yoluntary health insur- 
ance has included a rapid growth in the va- 
riety and flexibility of programs. Some 240 
private companies, in addition to the many 
prepayment plans, offer health insurance 
to the aged. Many of the plans require no 
medical examination, more than 80 com- 
panies offer policies that are guaranteed 
renewable for life, many policies can be con- 
tinued after retirement, and some firms offer 
paid-up-at-65 policies to their employees. 

There will, however, continue to be a need 
for improvements, innovations, and fresh 
ideas. Progress and refinements in health 
insurance can be expected, because the sys- 
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tem is competitive and eager to meet the 
different needs of different people. The 
AMA-sponsored congress provides a forum 
at which the goals of insurers, consumers, 
and purveyors of medical care can be deter- 
mined, 

The voluntary response to the challenge 
for health Insurance Is unique to the United 
States. That it has succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectations within 25 years is a credit to the 
people of this country and to their way of 
doing things. 


Our Canadian Cousins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
cochairman along with Senator GEORGE 
Argen of the United States-Canadian 
Interparliamentary Group, I am especi- 
ally concerned with our relationship 
with our great and good friend Canada. 

In view of the election campaign now 
being conducted in Canada I think the 
following editorial which appeared in 
today’s Washington Post is the best pol- 
icy for all Americans to follow. I am 
particularly pleased with the wise coun- 
sel it contains: 

When all the tumult and the shouting 
have died, the statesmen of the United States 
and the statesmen of Canada (whoever they 
are) will sit down and work out their mutual 
defense, economic and political arrange- 
ments, as they have always worked them 
out in the past. 


The editorial follows: 
OUR CANADIAN COUSINS 


Canada now is about to engage in an 
election campaign in which the wisest thing 
that Americans can say is nothing. Our 
Canadian friends are annoyed with us most 
of the time because we take too little in- 
terest in Canadian affairs and they are an- 
noyed with us the rest of the time because 
we take entirely too much interest in Cana- 
dian affairs. We have been altogether too 
interested in Canadian defense policies to 
sult our northern neighbors. 

That the defense policy involved really 
was our defense policy, too, does not make 
much difference. That the complaint this 
country made was justified, far from miti- 
gating the offense only made it worse. What 
the State Department said was impolitic 
and undiplomatic, but worst of all, it was 
foolish, in view of the fact that Canadians 
were busily at work making over the policy 
with their own do-it-yourself political kit. 

There is nothing we can do to restrain 
those in Canada who wish to make political 
capital out of anti-Americanism. Anything 
we do or say Is more likely to arouse addl- 
tional hostility toward this country. It 
ought to be unnecessary to say this, but 
recent events make it doubtful that this is 
a kind of wisdom that goes without saying. 
Whatever torrents of invective come rolling 
across that celebrated 3,000 miles of unde- 
fended border ought to be echoed by no 
traffic in vituperation headed the other way, 
American politicians and editors in times 
gone by have twisted the tail of the British 
lion until that terminal appendage was often 
as unrellably fastened on as the tail of 
Eeyore in Winnie the Pooh. There are going 
to be lots of eagle feathers flying before 
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the election of a new government in Canada. 
Let there be no screams from the eagle. 
When all the tumult and the shouting 
have died, the statesmen of the United 
States and the statesmen of Canada (who- 
ever they are) will sit down and work out 
their mutual defense, economic and political 
arrangements, as they have always worked 
them out in the past. The accord of yes- 
terday, today and tomorrow, fortunately de- 
pends upon nothing so intangible as senti- 
ment or affection. It is founded solidly on 
the inevitable and the inevitable is quite 
impervious, thank goodness, to the exertions 
of clumsy diplomats and reckless politicians. 


Advice of President’s Economic Adviser 
Smacks of Witch Doctor Cures for Eco- 
nomic Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, even 
though his economic theories have been 
disproved and rejected, as in the case of 
West. Germany who ignored his advice, 
Dr. Walter Heller, the President’s chief 
economic adviser, continues to insist that 
the American people trade fiscal respon- 
sibility for planned deficits. The follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 30, 1963, suggests that Dr. 
Heller's solutions for economic ills smack 
slightly of witchcraft and the fantastic 
cures of tribal medicine men. I suggest 
we should be wary of adopting the un- 
tried theories of the administration as 
proposed by Dr, Heller, lest we contribute 
to the complete demise of our economic 
system. 

The editorial follows: 

LEECHES To CURE ANEMIA 


It was not long ago, as time runs in history, 
that physicians recommended curing every 
human ill from gout to pernicious anemia 
by bleeding the patient. The few who ques- 
tioned the practice of leeching met the 
crushing retort that they were challenging 
the main stream of informed medical opin- 
ion. And so they were. 

Today the same retort is often hurled at 
anyone who questions the current doctrine 
that chronic Government deficits are good— 
nay, even miraculous—economic hygiene. 
Recently Dr. Walter Heller, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, used it quite 
effectively in response to some criticisms of 
the administration's budget, tax and mone- 
tary policies, 

“I think what you are challenging,” said 
Dr, Heller to his critic, “is-really the main 
stream of economics. I don't think you are 
challenging merely the policy of one Admin- 
istration.” 

If by the phrase “mainstream” Dr. Heller 
means the economic views which dominate 
our times, then Dr. Heller is right. At least 
the voices heard most loudly, in the aca- 
demy or in public life, are those of econom- 
ists who tell us we need never worry about 
big Government deficits. 

Certainly he is right that anyone who 
questions all this is not challenging merely 
the policy of the Administration now in pow- 
er 


There have been, of course, other voices, 
and not all of them eccentric editors or sim- 
ple-minded people mindful of what Dr. Hel- 
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ler calls the Puritan Ethic or quoting max- 
ims of McGuffey’s Readers. Indeed, more 
and more theoretical economists with Impec- 
cable credentials have lately spoken out 
against the new economics, so that it is no 
longer wholly disreputable to do so. There 
are even signs that the mainstream of eco- 
nomic thinking is already changing. 

But be the alinement of opinion as it may, 
it is all beside the point. Policy which is 
thought put into politica] action, may be 
determined by the number of people who 
endorse it; a division by the numbers has 
nothing to do with the truth or falsity of an 
idea, 

What the public has now somehow to 
determine for itself is the truth or falsity 
of an idea. This idea, as wrapped up by Dr. 
Heller and put forward by the President, is 
that the way to cure a professed anemia of 
the economy is to prescribe for it the big- 
gest peacetime Government deficit ever 
deliberately planned by any administration. 

‘This idea is presented with much plausible 
reasoning. A modern economy is more active 
when there is more spending within it than 
when there is less, Therefore, so the reason- 
ing. goes, the right prescription is for the 
Government to spend more money. Since 
there would be little gain if the Government 
took away from the people the same money 
it is going to spend, the Government must 
pump Into the economy money that was not 
there before. 

In practice this means that the Govern- 
ment must.run a deficit, and a big one, and 
finance that deficit by having the banking 
system create more dollars out of the Gov- 
ernment's paper. That is why the President 
proposes both a tax cut and bigger spending 
in the same breath. 

This is a heart-appealing doctrine. How 
wonderful it would be if all that was re- 
quired for prosperity and growth was for 
the Government just to increase our money 
supply and spend it. For then the thing 
would be simplicity itself. Then we could 
have still more tax cuts and still more spend- 
ing to make still bigger deficits and we'd 
have the world by the tail, 

But is it true? 

Is it true that chronic deficits are harm- 
less? Or that the cure for years of deficits is 
the greatest peacetime deficit ever planned? 
Does a nation burdened with an imbalance 
of international payments, a steady loss of 
its gold reserve, a heavy burden of defense 
costs, a public debt larger than the world 
has ever seen—does it solve all these prob- 
lems by printing more money to spend 
abroad as well as at home, making its public 
debt even larger and giving our creditors 
more reason to trust the value of our gold 
than the value of our dollars? 

Is it true that the United States has some- 
how found the magic way to avoid forever 
the day of retribution which has come at 
last to every nation before us that has fol- 
lowed such a policy? 

Now perhaps all of these things are true, 
as Dr. Heller and many others tell us. But 
the point of the public discussion is the 
question of their truth or falsity, not how 
many men preach them. Bad medicine re- 
mains had medicine though leeches be pre- 
scribed by every doctor in the land, 


Report on British Health Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Congress considers Presi- 
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dent Kennedy’s program of hospital in- 
surance for the elderly through the 
social security system, we shall be 
bombarded with misinformation about 
the British Health Service and its oper- 
ations. 5 

Harper's magazine for February has 
published an article by Prof. Richard M. 
Titmuss which discusses the cost and ef- 
ficiency of the British Health Service. 
I think it is rather pertinent that Pro- 
fessor Titmuss is on the faculty at the 
University of London as well as the 
London School of Economics and knows 
whereof he speaks. 

Tt is interesting to note that under the 
British Health Service program the tra- 
ditional relationship between doctor and 
patient operates in a climate of greater 
freedom than it did before the program 
was inaugurated. 

I include the article as a part of my 
remarks and commend it to my cnl- 
leagues: 

From Harper's magazine, February 1963] 
War Barris Docrons REALLY THINK ABOUT 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
(By Richard M. Titmuss) 

At the end of a 2 months’ visit to the 
United States, from the West to the East, I 
am left with one clear impression. The ex- 
tent and character of misconceptions about 
the British Health Service are really quite 
Startling, particularly when one remembers 
our common langauge and democratic val- 
ues, and our common interest in combining 
the freedom of doctor and patient in the pro- 
vision of medical care. 

At the same time I encountered a deep 
sense of frustration about the power of or- 
ganized medicine in the United States and 
widespread feelings of helplessness and cyni- 
cism in the face of rising medical costs. It 
is not for me to explain the cause of this 
disquietude. But were I an American citi- 
zen, I would fear for the good name of medl- 
cine, In California, for instance, I learned 
that a young doctor has to pay around $820 
a year for malpractice insurance, In Britain 
the comparable figure is 86. 

Since 1948 when the British Health Serv- 
ice Act was adopted, an unbelievable quantity 
of generalized ink has been spilled on the 
subject; and it has run into the Atlantic 
from both sides. During my stay in the 
United States I heard most of the familiar 
arguments—that the quality of medical care 
has deteriorated; that doctors have been 
turned into minor bureaucrats and are s0 
unhappy about their condition that they are 
fleeing the country in large numbers; that 
the general practitioner has lost status; that 
the Health Service unleashed a torrent of de- 
mand and is bankrupting the country. 

Leaving aside the more piquant and color- 
ful statements, my purpose here is simply to 
set the record straight. Some of the major 
lessons of the Health Service can be illus- 
trated by a rather simple story. 

A few years ago I was involved in a medi- 
cal and sociological study of the structure 
and functions of general (family) practice 
in Britain. For 6 months I spent a good part 
of each day sitting in a doctor's office record- 
ing, minute by minute, what took place in 
each consultation. There was one patient 
I remember—let us call her Mrs. Smith—who 
appeared regularly every Monday morning 
for about 2 months. She was an elderly 
widow, living alone on her old-age pension, 
who suffered from chronic heart disease. 
After full diagnostic investigation, the treat- 
ment consisted of a drug containing digitalis 
and a certain amount of social-work aid. 

The core of the matter, however, was to 
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find the right dosage; to adapt the therapy 
to the biology of the unique individual; to 
find the level of stabilization; to avoid 
harmful side effects; to keep Mrs. Smith 
out of the hospital. This Is a usual problem 
today in the use of many new and potent 
drugs. To solve it requires regular and fre- 
quent contact between doctor and patient. 

Mrs. Smith's doctor was asked to comment 
on the effects of the health service on his 
practice. “Before the act,” he said, “I would 
have had to carry on a private soliloquy with 
myself as to whether I could ask Mrs. Smith 
to see me regularly for a longish period. 
She might have thought I was more inter- 
ested in collecting more fees than in the 
condition of her heart. I did not want her 
to think this of me—after all, Iam a doctor. 
But unless I could see her often I could 
not explain all the facts about the action of 
the drug. We could communicate less—a 
restriction of the patient’s freedom. Now, 
on the health service, our relationship is 
more open. I can say what I professionally 
think.” 

This doctor was consciously separating the 
professional and financial elements in his 
life. Essentially, he was talking about self- 
respect: his self-respect (the basis of pro- 
fessional behavior); the patient's self-respect 
(the basis of personal freedom); mutual re- 
spect (the basis for effective medical care). 
Self-realization in modern society depends on 
the building of a hundred and one such 
tiny acts of self-respect. We cannot organ- 
ize them; we can only so arrange our affairs 
as to make more of them possible. 

The single most important effect of the 
Health Service Act in 1948 was that it abol- 
ished the financial barrier between patient 
and doctor. This was the first principle set 
down in the wartime coalition Government's 
white paper of 1944: “to divorce the care of 
health from questions of personal means or 
other factors irrelevant to it.“ 

Another basic principle of the health 
service was to provide medical care that 
would be “comprehensive” (e., meet all of 
the individual’s health needs) and of high 
quality. This has not been an easy goal to 
achieve. A major obstacle has been the fact 
that many of our hospital buildings in Brit- 
ain are ancient. About 45 percent of them 
were erected before 1891 and, with Victorian 
solidity, they were built to last. Hospital 
construction stopped in 1939 and during the 
first 10 years of the service little money was 
spent on new hospitals. This was due partly 
to the priorities in capital investment given 
after the war to houses and schools, and 
partly to the sustained attacks on the health 
service for being too costly. By the middle 
1950's, however, it was found that Britain 
was spending a lower proportion of its na- 
tional income on medical care than in 1948, 
It is now argued that Britain is not spending 
enough, and the rate of hospital building 
has been stepped up. 

Moreover, 3 months ago the government 
published a 10-year national plan for hos- 
pital development. This envisages the re- 
placement of over 40 percent of all existing 
hospitals; the construction of many new 
general hospitals with a total of about 150,000 
beds; the closing of many small and special- 
ist hospitals; the eventual abolition of large 
mental hospitals; and a great expansion in 
home and community care for the mentally 
ill and disabled, 

Britain's hospitals have been national- 
ized, which means the distinction between 
voluntary and public institutions has been 
virtually wiped out. But this change has 
not introduced centralized ministerial rule 
into our hospital system. In practice it 
meant no more than a reshuffling of the 
same people who had always run the hos- 
pitals—the unpaid volunteers who had ac- 
quired some expert knowledge, plus a much 
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Tession. 


At present, except for a handful of private 
hospitals and clinics, Britain's three thou- 
sand or so hospitals are run by some four to 
five hundred hospital management commit- 
tees on which doctors have at least a quarter 
of the seats (all professional matters are en- 
tirely in the hands of doctors). The com- 
mittees also include local government offi- 
cials and people who had been governors 
of voluntary hospitals before 1948. 

Since the early 1950s there have been as 
many unpaid volunteers in health activities 
as ever, if not more—though, it should be 
remembered, they now spend very little of 
their time in the fund-raising which occu- 
pies so much of the energies of health vol- 
unteers in the United States. 

Illustrative of the role of the volunteer in 
Britain is the National Blood Transfusion 
Service—an increasingly vital element in 
modern hospital care, surgery, and highway- 
casualty treatment. The number of blood 
donations, freely and voluntarily given by 
members of the public, has risen steadily 
from 384,000 in 1948 to 1,024,000 in 1960, 
The number of effective blood donors rose 
from 374,000 in 1948 to 854,000 individuals 
in 1960, This service is also largely run by 
voluntary organizations and unpaid helpers. 
Blood transfusions are used in the hospitals 
without distinguishing between public and 
private patients. (About 2 percent of the 
beds in British hospitals are set aside for 
private patients who pay in full for accom- 
modations and service. In general, the sup- 
ply of such beds has met the demand for 
them.) 

Most of the medical staffs of all hospitals 
are paid on a part-time or sessional basis. 
Of all qualified and practicing British doc- 
tors, around 40 percent are full-time sal- 
aried. Surprisingly to some people, that is 
only about 5 percent or so higher than the 
proportion of full-time salaried doctors in 
the United States. 

So far as the general practitioner or fam- 
ily doctor is concerned, we in Britain have 
held onto the conception of personal physi- 
clans as the first line in medical care. This 
is contrary to the trend in the States where, 
I am told, the family doctor is a disappear- 
ing category. About one-half of all British 
medical students now enter general practice. 
All members of a family are free to choose 
and change their doctors and some 95 per- 
cent of the population now have the family 
doctor of their choice under the health serv- 
lee. The remaining 5 perecnt or so of the 
population get medical care privately either 
by paying doctors’ bills directly or, more 
generally, through membership in nonprofit 
prepayment schemes, to the code 
laid down by the British Medical Association, 
patients must not go directly to specialists 
or consultants without first being seen and 
referred by general practitioners. 

Each general practitioner ts restricted to a 
celling of 3,500 health service patients—a 
figure too high In the opinion of many peo- 
ple. In addition, they may have as many 
private patients as they like. Between 1948 
and 1960, the average number of health serv- 
ice patients on doctors’ lists fell considerably 
and is now 2.300. 


No precise comparison with an American 
doctor's private practice is possible. Assum- 
ing, however, that each patient on the Brit- 
ish doctor's panel of 2,300 is seen 4 times 
a year, this would amount to 9,200 visits an- 
nually. It ts estimated that a typical gen- 
eral practitioner in the United States sees 
25 to 30 patients a day, amounting to 6,000 
to 7,000 a year. (See Doctors, Patients, and 
Health Insurance, by Herman M. and Anne 
R. Somers. W. The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1961, pp. 49-50.)—The Editors. 
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Doctors are paid on a capitation basis, re- 
ceiving an annual payment for each patient 
accepted. There is a special “loading” (i.e. 
an additional payment per capita) to favor 
doctors with medium-sized lists and to taper 
off rewards for larger practices. There are 
also built-in incentives to partnerships and 
group practices, payments for the training of 
assistants, special fees for maternity services, 
for clinic sessions at local maternity and 
child-welfare centers, for part-time school 
and factory work, for part-time posts in hos- 
pitals, and for new entrants in underdoc- 
tored areas. 

A particularly important innovation is a 
payment to doctors who attend postgraduate 
and refresher courses. One of my more 
amusing medical friends said recently (in 
talking about scientific advances in medi- 
cine): “If you now go away for the weekend 
you are out of date on Monday.” Last year 
13 percent of all general practitioners in 
Britain attended a postgraduate course and 
received a public grant to help pay for a 
substitute. In 1948 the figure was only 5 

t. 

At the outset, doctors, being highly or- 
ganized, did not take kindly to change 
whether caused by political, administrative, 
or scientific factors—and in this respect they 
are no different from workers in other profes- 
sions and trade unions exposed to changes 
induced by technology, cybernetics, and 
science. But over the years the discontents 
of the medical profession have diminished* 
And certainly the health service has brought 
about a better geographical distribution of 
doctors. This trend toward territorial justice 
(as I call it) has been accompanied by a 
movement for more doctors to work in part- 
nerships and group practice. By 1960 the 
percentage had risen to just over 70. At the 
same time general practice has been made 
more attractive by a policy of throwing open 
(known as open access”) the X-ray, path- 
ological, and other diagnostic facilities of the 
hospital. This means that general practi- 
tioners have the right to send their patients 
direct to these departments and to get the 
reports back quickly. 

This policy has helped to avoid the waste- 
ful duplication of expensive diagnostic equip- 
ment and to make possible a more rational 
use of pathologists and other scarce special- 
ists. The complex diagnostic procedures of 
modern medicine can no longer be success- 
fully interpreted by the average doctor or 
small local hospital. It is a job for the ex- 
pert. The health service has been able to de- 
ploy more widely the benefits of medicine's 
technological skills. The removal of finan- 
clal barriers has aided this process; so too 
has the removal of political and administra- 
tive boundaries. For example, it is possible 
under the service for a child in the north of 
Scotland suffering from a rare form of spinal 
disease to be sent to a London specialist hos- 
pital without any bookkeeping or financial 
problems. „ 

What of the demand for medical care? Of 
course we still have unmet needs: waiting 
lists at hospitals (mainly for tonsillectomies 
and other “cold” surgical cases), inadequate 
hospital buildings, too many old people in 
hospitals for chronic illness, not enough 


Experts from nine British medical associ- 
ations completed a 4-year study of the health 
service in October 1962. This committee 
found the service essentially sound although 
a number of operating improvements were 
recommended. Chiefly, the committee urged 
a greater voice for physicians in administra- 
tive matters and a reduction in the maxi- 
mum number of health service patients on 
each general practitioner’s list. Concurrent- 
ly, the committee released the results of a 
Gallup Poll which showed that 89 percent of 
the people questioned were satisfied with the 
health service. 
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nurses, psychiatrists, and other health work- 
ers, and so on. What, indeed, is the limit 
in more prosperous societies to demands for 
medical care? This is an almost metaphysi- 
cal question applicable to all Western so- 
cleties. How then can one judge whether 
there has been “abuse” of a free-on- demand 
health service? 8 

So far as the general practitioner is con- 
cerned, we can at least say that expressed 
demands for his services are no higher than 
they were before 1948. Measured statisti- 
cally in terms of all consultations (office and 
home), demand is somewhat lower than in 
the 1930’s—around four consultations a year 
per patient. Moreover, general practitioners 
now have fewer night cases, less weekend 
work, smaller - quantities of certificates, 
forms, and accounts to deal with, and no un- 
paid bills. Over one-third of all consulta- 
tions take place in the patient’s home—thus 
helping the family doctor to take account of 
social factors in diagnosis and treatment. 
The comparable home visit figure in the 
States is around 10 percent. 

There is thus no evidence of inordinate 
demands on the family doctor since 1948. 
The removal of the financial disciplines of 
the private market has not had the conse- 
quences that were feared. 

So far as the hospital is concerned, there 
has been a striking fall In the average length 
of stay of patients although treatment is free 
for 98 percent of the population. In Britain 
as in the United States, some 40 percent of 
all hospital beds have been occupied by 
mental patients. However, this picture is 
changing rapidly thanks to a new and reyolu- 
tionary Mental Health Act passed in 1959, 
which makes practically all admissions free 
and voluntary; and thanks also to the grow- 
ing use of the mental hospital as a thera- 
peutic short-stay instrument, the develop- 
ment of short-stay mental units in general 
hospitals, scientific advances in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia, a new research inter- 
est in the chemical functioning of the 
nervous system in relation to mental illness, 
and the drawing together, clinically and ad- 
ministratively of physical and psychological 
medicine. 

All these trends mean that we can now 
envisage the disappearance of the vast, out- 
worn, archaic, recumbent mental institu- 
tions of the past. Only 20 years ago, by a 
patient’s ilth year of residence in a mental 
hospital the odds were 100 to 1 against his 
discharge from the hospital. Today, in 
Britain, the chances are almost 100 to 1 
against a patient’s remaining in a mental 
hospital after 2 years. 

This, I think, is one of the most important 
lessons we have learned since 1948. Without 
the health service, it would not have been 
possible to move on a national scale toward 
the integration of physical and psychological 
medicine. One could not grow without the 
other. To separate the two professionally, 
administratively, and financially—to regard 
mental iliness, organizationally, as a bad 
risk—is to promote the growth of the in- 
stitutionalized personality, a dead end for 
patients, a dead end for doctors. 

The corollary of this change in medical 
care—a shift from the institution to the 
home—calls for more community care serv- 
ices. Apart from the problems of finance, 
this, in my view, is the biggest challenge in 
Britain in the field of medical care. 

One criticism of the service that is still 
heard is that the cost was seriously under- 
estimated. Of course it was. Twenty years 
ago, when the original estimates were made 


by the government, no one could predict: 


the scientific advances that have changed 
the fate of medicine In two decades. 

In 1949-50, the first full year of the serv- 
ice, the gross cost to public funds was 3.8 
percent of the gross national product. This 
figure fell slowly to 3.2 In 1955 and has since 
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risen to 3.6 in 1960. (In the United States 
in 1958-59 total public and private expendi- 
tures for medical and health care were esti- 
mated at 5.4 percent of the gross national 
product.) Clearly, Britain has not been over- 
spending on medical care. Public demand 
for a free service and the rising costs of new 
drugs have certainly not bankrupted the 
nation. We have learned, however, that we 
shall have to spend more on building new 
hospitals, in training more social workers, 
and in developing community care services. 

We have also learned in Britain to respect 
the political and trade-union power of the 
medical profession. The last royal commis- 
sion on doctors’ earnings, reporting in 1960, 
showed that, compared with other high- 
income groups, doctors had done well out of 
the health service. Between the ages of 30 
and 65, for example (and disregarding the 
benefits of a generous pension scheme and 
heavily subsidized medical training), med- 
ical specialists and consultants earned sub- 
stantially more than accountants, actuaries, 
lawyers, architects, university teachers, and 
ali university graduates in industry. There 
is no lack of young people in Britain who 
want to be doctors. The real problem for the 
deans of the medical schools has been how 
to select and how to restrict (as they have 
done) the number of candidates accepted 
for training. 

It has been alleged recently that over 600 
doctors are leaving Britain every year. It is 
further said they are refugees from “social- 
ized medicine." But such statements fail 
to point out that these “estimates” include 
graduates from British medical schools born 
and brought up overseas (including the 
United States of America, Canada, Ireland, 
and many other countries), British doctors 
working temporarily with the World Health 
Organization in hospitals and posts in Africa 
and other parts of the underdeveloped world, 
and British doctors doing graduate and re- 
search work overseas. Wrongly included in 
these “estimates” (incautiously bandied 
about by the American Medical Association) 
are also substantial numbers of British- 
trained women doctors marrying oversea 
citizens and emigrating, and many categories 
of British doctors of both sexes who after a 
spell abroad return to practice medicine in 
Britain. 

What is more to the point is that despite 
this “international exchange,” the ratio of 
all types of practicing doctors in Britain per 
person in the population has risen by 21 
percent since 1949. Though we still need 
more doctors, we have done better than the 
United States, where the ratio has fallen 
during the same period. 

After 19 months of deliberation a, com- 
mittee appointed by the British Medical As- 
sociation to consider recruitment concluded 
in its report published in May 1962 that it 
is not prepared to commit itself on the 
need for more doctors. The report adds 
that there are more than enough potential 
recruits of the right caliber to fill the places 
available at the medical schools. 

These conclusions are very different from 
those of the US. Surgeon-General's com- 
mittee in the 1950 Bane Report. Here it was 
said that the United States may expect to 
be 20,000 short, in the next 15 years, of the 
number of physicians required to maintain 
the present position—ilet alone improve it. 
In other words, the ratio of doctors to pa- 
tients may worsen by 60 percent. It would 
thus follow that the United States will be 
less able to make a contribution to less 
fortunate countries. If this should hap- 
pen, the underdeveloped world will be even 
more desperately undersupplied with doc- 
tors, and other countries will be asked to 
make greater sacrifices to uphold the high 
traditions of Western medicine to serve the 
poor. 


1963 
Modern Art Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible hoax and fraud of abstract, im- 
pressionist, and dadaistic art is begin- 
ning to dawn on the American people. 
When people are pressured into thinking 
they see something in nothing because 
somebody else claims to see something 
in nothing, this is indeed indicative of a 
conformist, collectivist, mental illness 
which could lead to complete subversion 
of our American way of life. 

Many of us are grateful to Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones for the following splendid 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on January 4: 

TUENING POINT von ABSTRACT ART? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

A recent story in the art section of Time 
magazine was captioned “Ad Absurdum.” 
This may be a milepost, a breakthrough, a 
turning point. Somebody is beginning to 
whisper that maybe the emperor doesn’t 
have any clothes on, after all. 

The Time article concerned a painting by 
abstractionist Ad Reinhardt which recently 
won a $1,000 prize at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. It appears to be all black, But Mr. 
Reinhardt explains it as “a pure, abstract 
nonobjective, timeless, spaceless, changeless, 
Telationless, disinterested painting.” 

In short, $1,000 worth of nothing. 

The encouraging thing is that human 
gullibility may have diminished slightly 
since an almost equally asinine canvas, en- 
titled “White on White,” was received with 
not merely praise but awe when it was un- 
veiled a few years ago at New York's far- 
out Museum of Modern Art. 

It does seem impossible that absurdity in 
art can proceed much farther. How can you 
top the London artist who recently put down 
a piece of canvas 40 feet long and 14 feet 
wide, scattered several dozen tubes of as- 
sorted olls and a couple of gallons of liquid 
paint on it, and then drove around on the 
mess with his sports car? But he was 
topped by the wealthy art dealer who paid 
$440 for a 2-square-yard piece of this joke. 

Last year the Pasadena (Calif.) Art Mu- 
seum displayed a collage consisting of a 
dirty, crumpled-up American flag on which 
was thrown a punctured inner tube, a rusty 
door lock, an old wrench, and several pieces 
of weathered wood, When veterans’ organi- 
zations protested such abuse of the fiag, 
the museum directors huffily defended free- 
dom of expression. 

And the art critic of the Pasadena Inde- 
pendent Star-News pontificated: “The aims 
of the artist may be shock, to which the 
viewer may add anguish or feelings of isola- 
tion or strange and unspeakable feelings 
that well from the unknown labyrinths of 
the mind.” How's that for lofty confusion? 
We are walting for one of the Pasadena city 
trash trucks to back up to the museum and 
dump in a masterpiece. 

At the Brussels Fair the U.S. Government, 
with incredible stupidity, turned over the 
Selection of its art exhibit- to a jury of long- 
hairs that decided that America would dis- 
Play only old primitives or modern non- 
objective paintings by artists under 40. 
Thus, while people from all the world ad- 
mired the huge Russian works showing 
heroic fighters at the barricades and happy 
Peasants gathering in the harvest, they came 
Out of the American pavilion puzzled. Did 
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America have no art to show except the un- 
schooled or the incomprehensible? 

But if you thought our Brussels fiasco 
couldn't be exceeded you were wrong. I 
quote from the gallery guide published at 
the recent Seattle World's Fair: 

“The sculptor and painter now forage 
imaginatively in the Junk yard of a com- 
pulsively advancing society. The crushed 
automobile bodies of Chamberlain, and 
Stanktewicz's fantastic anatomies made of 
castoff boller and machine parts may be con- 
sidered redemptive acts on behalf of a civill- 
zation that refuses to recognize its material 
splendor and squalor as a spiritual extension 
of itself. These annihilate the 19th-century 
posture of art appreciation. In contemporary 
terms, there is an element of existential 
risk, a good deal of sheer nerve in these 
works.” 

Well, you can say that again. But get the 
arrogance and the effrontery. The “19th- 
century posture of art appreciation” has been 
“annihilated.” By whom? Who has des- 
troyed the masters of the last century? Who 
has obliterated Copley and Constable, Turner 
and Toulouse Lautrec, Daumier and Degas, 
Renoir and Rodin, Gauguin and Van Gogh? 
Not the public. 

Al Capp, the comic artist who creates 
“Lil Abner,” has wryly suggested that the 
comics are the last refuge of sincere art 
in America, He says: 

“There—and pretty nearly only there 
natural forms are not perverted. People and 
things are represented in the image in which 
God created them; with their absurdities ex- 
aggerted in the funny strips and their grace 
and beauty emphasized in the romantic 
strips. 

“We live in an age in which art has be- 
come a grotesque hoax on the public. Art 
standards are now largely dictated by critics 
who jeer at the understandable, by galleries 
which exhibit the messers and reject the 
masters. have bulldozed the public 
into fearing to admit that they are puzzled 
and revolted by their newly-elevated demi- 
gods of art, from Picasso on down. Exhi- 
bitions of abstract art look like rejects from 
a dy-dee service.” 

Last month Nikita Khrushchev made head- 
lines by demanding that Soviet artists, ex- 
perimenting with nonobjectivity, should not 
have thelr works shown. He was wrong. 
There should be room for the display of all 
art attempts, even clear aberration. 

But in the United States it’s the other way 
around, Young objective painters are dis- 
couraged. Few American museums will 
honor or even hang an objective painting 
that is less than 50 years old. There are no 
prizes for American artists who still think 
that beauty and communication are legiti- 
mate artistic objectives, 

Classic traditions are laughed at by an in- 
bred cabal of art professors, museum cura- 
tors, paint throwers, amateur welders, junk- 
gluers and assorted beatniks who have to 
drown out the voice of commonsense by the 
thunder of their self-congratulation. The 
tyranny of the American avant garde is as 
vicious as the tyranny of Khrushchev. 

And so we have descended ad absurdum, 
And a few people—thank the Lord—are be- 
ginning to mugh, 


United States Needs Bold New Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, William 
H. Hessler, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
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in a recent editorial called for a sturdy 
new unity of Western nations. Text of 
his comment, published December 27, 
follows: 

Unrrep Starrs NEEDS BOLD New Pouicr 

(By William H. Hessler) 

The time Is close at hand when the Ken- 
nedy administration must undertake a great 
new venture in foreign policy, or else lose 
the initiative entirely to the Soviet bloc. 
The Cuban Imbroglio has created an oppor- 
tunity to seize the initiative. 

The swift growth of the European Com- 
mon Market requires it. The deterioration 
of the NATO alliance also requires it. And 
the declining usefulness of the United Na_ 
tions, for the particular purposes of the At- 
lantic democracies, augments the need for 
such initative. 


AT OTHER TIMES 


Since World War II, the American Gov- 
ernment has used constructive imagination 
of this sort on several occasions. In 1947 
Mr, Truman extended U.S. protection and 
aid to Turkey and Greece. Even before that, 
the assignment of the 6th Fleet to the 
Mediterranean established American power 
in European waters and into the Middle East. 

In 1949, Mr. Truman and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson constructed the North 
Atlantic alliance. The Marshall plan fol- 
lowed, laying the foundations not only for 
the recovery of West Europe but also for its 
ultimate organization as a single political 
and economic entry. 

Changes have come at a startling pace in 
the last 10 years. The economic integration 
of West Europe has moved very rapidly, but 
has been restricted to six adjoining nations 
and has tended to become too protectionist 
and exclusive. Britain's entry, if it is man- 
aged, will help. But it will not in itself 
prevent the division of the Atlantic com- 
munity into separate and even antagonistic 
camps, European and North American. The 
means must be found to avert the bipolari- 
zation. 

The deterioration of NATO and especially 
of Anglo-American relations, which I wrote 
last Sunday, underscores the imperative need 
for new American initiative. We cannot af- 
ford another Suez affair, estranging America 
and Britain—or even another Skybolt con- 
troversy. Neither can the West afford to let 
Britain, France, and perhaps yet other coun- 
tries develop their own nuclear strike forces, 
outside the structure created for the com- 
mon defense. 

The United Nations continues to be a 
valuable and in many ways more effective 
organization. But diluted by so many new 
recruits from Afro-Asia, it no longer serves 
its earlier purpose in advancing the foreign 
policy goals of the Western democracies. The 
U.N. is less responsive to the leadership of 
America and the other Atlantic powers, and 
less able to act when there is a majority 
agreeable to United States and United King- 
dom proposals, 

We urgently need a stronger International 
mechanism, therefore, one undiluted by the 
great mass of nations, one limited to like- 
minded peoples. This is not to denigrate the 
U.N, at all, but merely to say it no longer 
is as useful as formerly for the special con- 
cerns of the Atlantic democracies. 

ACT NOT ENOUGH 

What might the President and his asso- 
clates do in 1963 to meet the new crisis of 
a Western community in disarray? What 
tools are there at hand, with which to com- 
bat this confusion and separatism in the 
Atlantic world? What can be done in this 
context to match the scope and constructive 
value of the Truman doctrine, the NATO 
treaty or the Marshal! plan? 

Useful as it may prove, the trade expan- 
sion act Is not enough. Neither is the stop- 
gap arrangement with Britain on nuclear 
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weapons. Neither is Mr. Kennedy’s offer to 
help the United Kingdom get into the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

To my way of thinking, the right answer 
is a bold, imaginative bid for Western unity 
in the form of a greatly broadened North 
Atlantic alliance—economic and political in 
scope, as well as military, 

Many influential leaders in various coun- 
tries have committed themselves to a fed- 
eral structure for the Atlantic community 
in which most of the power and resources 
of the free world are concentrated. The 
hardest work in this direction has been done 
by Clarence K, Streit, a former ni per- 
man who has talked and written and lobbied 
and cajoled for two decades on behalf of 
Atlantic Union, 

The most recent big boost for the idea 
came from Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, who 
devoted the last of his Godkin lectures at 
Harvard to the notion of bringing unity to 
the free world through a federal system. 


NATION CAN’T WAIT 


Even if Governor Rockefeller should prove 
to be the next President, we cannot wait 
that long for the exercise of U.S. initiative. 
The several factors I have noted here de- 
mand a vigorous and bold effort by the Amer- 
ican Government as quickly as a solid 
groundwork can be laid for a conference of 
the Atlantic nations, 

I do not see how else the free nations 
ringing the North Atlantic can escape from 
the dry rot of mutual distrust, the peril of 
rival economic blocs in Europe and North 
America, and the strategic weakness of wait- 
ing to see what Khrushchev will do next to 
make up for his setback in Cuba. 

We have a little time, because the Com- 
munist bloc is also in disarray. The bitter 
antagonism of China and Russia is sapping 
the Kremlin’s initiative for the moment. 
But that is all the more reason for moving 
promptly and achieving a Western unity on 
a sturdy basis while our two greatest antag- 
onists are preoccupied with their own feud. 


Rabbi Arnold A. Lasker’s Letter to the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my ‘remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to commend to the 
attention of our colleagues a most 
thoughtful letter addressed to the 
President by Rabbi Arnold A. Lasker, of 
Orange, N.J., who kindly furnished me 
with a copy. My distingiushed constit- 
uent's observations deal with major 
problems that deserve greater consid- 
eration than has been given them. As 
Rabbi Lasker points out, the goals dis- 
cussed by him depend on us alone, and 
we should devote adequate resources to 
their achievement. 

Rabbi Lasker's letter reads as follows: 


DECEMBER 26, 1962. 
President Joux F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dran Mr. Parser: I was very much 
impressed by the televised interview con- 
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cerning your first 2 years as President. I felt 
a pride in a democratic system which permits 
such a free-ranging confrontation of the 
President by spokesmen for an interested 
and concerned public. While the interview 
led to an intensification of concern for the 
future of mankind, your candor and humil- 
ity bred a feeling of confidence in your 
leadership. 

You correctly spoke of the frustrations 
which face us as a nation as we try to build 
for the future in this thermonuclear space 
age. Yet there are two immediate goals 
which emerge directly from your statements 
which depend on us alone. 

(1) “Swords into ploughshares”. 

You pointed out with keen perception the 
economic pressures which prevent cutbacks 
in any military spending. In the days after 
World War I, we spoke of the sinister influ- 
ences of the “merchants of death”. Now the 
pressures have become more complex, with 
the vested interests in the maintenance of 
arms production including, as well, organ- 
ized labor in the munitions factories, all 
those dependent on their purchasing power, 
and their elected Representatives in Congress. 

Not only are efforts toward disarmament 
hampered by fears of economic dislocation, 
but even military planning is distorted by 
these economic interests. You seemed gen- 
uinely concerned that we shall have to con- 
tinue “pouring money down the drain” lest 
we dislocate our economy, achieving only the 
ability to “overkill” the Soviet Union. And 
this at a time when there are so many urgent 
national needs calling for expenditures of 
funds for productive purposes. 

It seems to me that a high priority should 
therefore be given to plans for what we 
called in 1945-46 reconversion. In any part 
of the country where a substantial part of 
the economy is dependent on defense pro- 
duction, standby plans ought to be drawn up 
immediately to prepare for absorption of the 
labor force and for provision of equivalent 
purchasing power if—in the national in- 
terest—it is decided to discontinue total 
production. Similarly, every time a large 
contract is awarded for defense needs, con- 
comitant plans ought to be adopted for pos- 
sible reconversion to normal use of that 
economic sector. 

(2) Avoiding misunderstandings. You 
brought out with almost frightening frank- 
ness the basic problems in human relations 
that confront us as a nation and you as an 
individual in dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its representatives. More than the 


direct telephone, we need improved skill in 


communication even when it takes place 
face to face. Words, we know, are rather 
imperfect symbols of the actual Intentions 
and values which they attempt to convey. 
How can we improve methods of arriving at 
more accurate mutual understanding? Pur- 
thermore, with all our improved understand- 
ing of human beings, we still have not per- 
fected the skills of living together, either as 
individuals or as nations. 

At a time when you correctly urge na- 
tional concern for higher education in the 
engineering sciences, may I respectfully urge 
considerably increased attention to a crash 
program for breakthroughs in the behavioral 
sciences? Now that both you and Mr. Khru- 
shchev agree that military forces have gotten 
to the point where victory for either side is 
an impossibility, ought we not concentrate 
our greatest attention on human relations? 
Social science, concentrating on problems of 
human understanding and communication, 
needs vastly more attention than it has re- 
ceived up to this point. 

I close by thanking you for the privilege 
I have had of listening to you on television 
and by wishing you and yours a very happy 
new year. 


February 7 
“Heads I Win, Tails You Lose” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7,1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, tax cuts 
and bigger deficits are a “heads I win, 
tails you lose” political magic potion. 
A cynical vote-getting recipe says that 
the way to win every election is to vote 
both for every spending bill and also for 
every tax cut bill. 

If the real health of the Nation were 
not in danger, the best political strategy 
for the Republicans would be to ask for 
more spending and bigger tax cut. To 
say “no” to either spending or a tax cut 
or both puts the critic in the position of 
being blamed later for any unemploy- 
ment and lack of growth problems. To 
say “yes” merely means you thought of 
the idea second. 

A person given enough rope will hang 
himself it is said. Perhaps it would be 
smart politics to give the President every- 
thing he wants and then some. One 
would see the financial rope stretch— 
probably break. Unfortunately, not only 
would a man get a political hanging—a 
country would get an economic hanging. 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune tells us the one man who is 
exhilarated about the budget. Under 
unanimous consent I insert the article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Chicago (Il.) Daily Tribune] 

THe LARGE Economy Size 

President Kennedy assures us in his eco- 
nomic message to Congress that there are 
conditions to invigorate, opportunities to 
seize, promises to realize, interests to har- 
monize, forces to gather, targets to achieve, 
burdens to ease, balances to redress, frontiers 
to widen, potentials to fulfill, bases to rein- 
force, trends to tilt upward, challenges to 
meet, and even some specific challenges to 
meet brilliantly. 

Indeed, the message secms to offer just 
about everything except something new to 
be exhilarated over, especially when one 
thinks of that $98.8 billion budget. 

The three-stage program for tax reduc- 
tion is pretty much what was expected. 
Personal income tax rates would go down 
to a range of from 14 to 65 percent. The 
52-percent corporate profits tax would revert 
to 47 percent. The 30-percent tax on the 
first $25,000 of a company’s profits would 
drop to 22 percent. 

The ultimate tax saving contemplated 
would be in the neighborhood of $10 billion 
a year, after taking account of about 
$3.5 billion in offsetting revenues to be 
brought about by “selected structural 
changes.” Mr. Kennedy has not defined 
these changes, nor did he do so in his mes- 
sage. That, of course, would be to invite 
controversy—and who wants controversy 
about so happy a matter as tax reductions? 

True, there will be a large deficit, but 
as Mr. Heller of the Council of Economic 
Advisers has already told us, it will be a 
good deficit instead of a bad one. Having 
once promised a balanced budget for the 
current year, Mr. Kennedy now tells us that 
our only choice is between two kinds of 
deficits: deficits “born of waste and weak- 
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ness“ (meaning deficits that weren't 
planned) and deficits “incurred as we build 
our future strength” (meaning, of course, 
those which would result from tax 
reduction). 

If the distinction is not clear, it may help 
to note that at one point Mr. Kennedy 
promises “a careful pruning of civilian ex- 
penditures,” while a large part of his message 
is devoted to the need for more spending for 
highways, airways, waterways, railways, un- 
employment pay, education, and other 
programs. 

If the tax program is carried out as re- 
quested, Mr. Kennedy predicts that gross 
national product will reach an annual rate 
of between 568 and 588 billion dollars in 
1963, thus presumably putting an end to 
the sluggishness which still exists in our 
economy, oddly enough, in spite of the sub- 
stantial recovery which, Mr. Kennedy mod- 
estly mentions, “was initiated shortly after 
I took office.” 

If the tax program is not enacted as 
requested, our promised good deficit will 
become a bad one, and, according to the 
President's message, we may wind up in a 
recession. Thus Congress faces the familiar 
alternatives: it will be blamed if matters 
don't go as Mr. Kennedy would like; the ad- 
ministration will modestly accept the credit 
if they do. We are left with a blurred im- 
pression of just how targets are going to be 
achieved and who is going to seize what 
opportunities, but Mr. Kennedy is exhila- 
rated, if no one else 18. 


Our Mysterious Congo Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7,1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing concern over the situation in 
the Congo, I thought the following edito- 
rial from the Kendallville News-Sun was 
particularly enlightening. A good many 
of us wonder what the eventual results 
will be now that Tshombe and Katanga 
Province have been brought back under 
the Adoula government by military 
means. This editorial expresses the 
reservations which many thoughtful 
Americans have about the handling of 
this situation: 

Ovn Mysterious Conco PoLIcY 


Despite hopes today for a compromise 
in the Congo civil war, we look in vain for 


without the mineral revenues from Katanga. 

2. Congo Premier Cyrille Adoula is pro- 
West and to keep him in power we must 
support his goal of reunification of the 
Congo. 

3. If we do not support the UN. drive, 
Russia will intervene on the side of Adoula 
and reunify the Congo. 

4. Tshombe is a spent political force with- 
out popular support, controlled by Belgian 
financial interests. . 

No less a man than Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
& resident of Africa for nearly 50 years, re- 
cently wrote in an angry letter to the Pre- 
mier of Belgium: “The colonial empire of 
the Congo no longer exists. There are left 
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two distinct branches of this empire com- 
posed of peoples and tribes who, from the 
time of colonialism forward, have opposed 
each other. Neither of these two parts of 


the Congo has rights vis-a-vis the other part? 


neither had obligations toward the other. 
They are * * * absolutely independent en- 
tities. It follows that no war waged by one 
of the above parties against the other for 
purpose of subjugation has the slightest jus- 
tification in law. It also follows that no 
foreign state can pretend to have the right 
to subject one part of the Congo to the 
other part.“ 

Some are now questioning whether our 
man, Adoula, is not the central government's 
Communist-leaning dupe. The Adoula re- 
gime has allowed Communist embassies in 
Leopoldville, closed by its predecessor, to 
reopen. In recent months the Soviet dip- 
lomatic corps has increased from 10 men to 
100, while the Russian Ambassador, accord- 
ing to 1 US. diplomat, has been “acting as 
if he was running the show.” 

Our State Department's arguments are 
that if we do not support the U.N. drive, 
Russia will, probably have a basis in fact. 
But when we consider the above, what will 
we gain by helping the U.N. to accomplish 
this dirty work? 

Few can deny, we must also admit, that 
Tshombe is a white man’s president. Tshom- 
be, however, kept the peace in Katanga in 
July of 1960 when the Communist govern- 
ment of Patrice Lumumba permitted a ram- 
page of pillage, murder, and rapine. Now, 
according to reports, UN. Ethiopian troops 
have compelled residents of Elizabethville to 
hang on their walls pictures of the late Red- 
tainted rabble rouser. 

The U.N, has exceeded its power in Ka- 
tanga. Some of us still recall that U.N. 
troops Were stationed in Katanga only upon 
the conditional consent of the local au- 
thorities. Consider, if you will, this final 
quotation from Dr. Schweitzer’s letter to 
the Belgian Premier: “It is inconceivable 
that we find in our day a foreign nation 
at war with Katanga in an effort to force 
it to pay revenues to the rest of the Con- 
go * *, Reason and demand that 
this foreign state (ie. the United States) 
and the United Nations withdraw their 
troops from Katanga's territory and recognize 
and respect in the future the independence 
of this country.” 

We cannot see how our Government's 
Congo policies can serve the national in- 
terest. We hope that what we fear will 
be a Kennedy administration failure that 
can be explained to us by some super Ken- 
nedy logic we cannot as yet understand. 


Fifty-third Anniversary-Salute to the Boy 
Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 53d 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is an appropriate time for me to ex- 
tend my personal greetings and con- 
gratulations to this notable organization. 
The problems which face our Nation are 
tremendous, but the resources and vital- 
ity of our youth working together give 
us great hope for the future. 

Since 1910 the Scout program has of- 
fered tremendous opportunities “to prac- 
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tice the right with satisfaction—to prac- 
tice the wrong with annoyance.” 
Conditions are constantly present in 
scouting which enable the boy to tell 
success from failure. In scouting a 
youth is thrown in contact with men 
and older boys whose respect he desires. 
A Scout knows when his conduct pleases 
or displeases. Conditions in scouting are 
most favorable for the boy to learn to 
plan his own activities and to cooperate 
in a group with purpose. 

Scouting makes valuable use, through 
den, patrol and troop activities, of group 
enterprises with their attendant possi- 
bilities to develop sound habits of con- 
duct. Scouting has wisely taken notice 
of the physical development of the boy 
which is one of the great needs of the 
day. 

World progress has given us more 
freedom, leisure time, and removed many 
of the restraints of past ages. However, 
these factors have created an area of 
greater personal responsibility toward 
our youth. This Nation should hold in 
high regard the adults who work so 
earnestly in scouting to develop strength 
of character, initiative, physical endur- 
ance, and honesty, so that the citizens of 
tomorrow will be equipped to make full 
and proper use of the freedoms that are 
theirs, both as boys and men. 

On this 53d anniversary, I urge the 
Boy Scouts of America to press forward 
with their projects. The United States 
and the world need your continued 
efforts. 


Connecticut Poultry Growers Fight for 
Their Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
largest poultry producing area in the 
State of Connecticut is in my district, 
which comprises the eastern part of the 
State. This industry has been hard hit 
in Connecticut as a result of mass pro- 
duction and competition from other 
poultry-producing sections of the 
country. 

Recently the two largest poultry dress- 
ing plants in Connecticut merged into 
one firm, with the result that the broiler 
growers were left with practically no 
bargaining opportunities. Consequently, 
they had no alternative but to organize 
themselves into a poultry growers co- 
operative—the first such cooperative in 
the country—with the purpose cf pro- 
tecting their interests and fighting for 
their survival through bargaining collec- 
tively on prices for their birds. 

On January 21, I attended a meeting 
of poultry growers from eastern Con- 
necticut at Willimantic at which this co- 
operative, to be known as the Con- 
necticut Poultry Growers Marketing 
eee Association, was formed. 

The growers who have joined the coop- 
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erative or have indicated a willingness 
to join, represents a total production 
capacity of more than 4 million birds. 


Since the total broiler production in the 


State of Connecticut in 1962 amounted 
to 13,976,000 birds, the cooperative repre- 
sents about 30 percent of the broiler pro- 
duction in this State. 

The person who spearheaded the for- 
mation of this cooperative is Mr, John 
Laterra, a broiler raiser in North Frank- 
lin, New London County. It was at 
Mr. Laterra's invitation that I attended 
the meeting, listened to the problems 
of the poultry growers, and helped them 
seek a solution to these problems. 
Among the communities represented at 
the meeting were Ashford, Mansfield, 
Baltic, Franklin, Scotland, Woodstock, 
Chaplin, Uncasville, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, in the summer and fall 
of 1961 a special subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
headed by our distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma, the Honorable Tom 
Streep, as chairman, held a series of hear- 
ings on small business problems in the 
poultry industry. In a report dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1963, the subcommittee states in 
its conclusion as follows: 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee 
that the broiler industry has a prime sala- 
ble product in great demand, which should 
command its true value in the marketplace. 
The unfortunate experience in the past few 
years, however, has been one of overpro- 
duction and subsistent financial returns. 


And on page 22 of the same report it is 
stated: 

So long as broiler production remains in 
the hands of nongrower interests, overpro- 
duction and low prices are bound to 
result. 


Mr. Speaker, it is for this very reason 
that the poultry growers of my district 
have combined forces to make certain 
that their product commands “its true 
value in the marketplace.“ In this con- 
nection, I am inserting into the RECORD 
the text of an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Willimantic (Conn.) 
Chronicle, January 26, 1963, under the 
title Poultrymen and Economies.“ 
While it deals with the Connecticut sit- 
uation, it should also be of interest to 
poultry-raising areas in other parts of 
5 1 0 country where similar problems 


The editorial reads as follows: 
POULTRYMEN AND ECONOMICS 
The hard realities of 20th century eco- 


instances where one firm in control of a key 
process in the production or distribution of 
a product eventually took over most of the 
industry. Usually it meant two or three or a 
dozen giants emerged from thousands of 
businesses to control the industry. Such 
has been the case in steel, autos and 
aluminum. 

The small businessman responded by go- 
ing under, selling out, joining the big outfit, 
or uniting with other small businessmen on 
the principle that in unity there Is strength. 
Labor unions were originally formed on the 
same principle. a 

In some instances the big outfit was run 
by men with monopolistic intent. Some- 
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times they were greedy. But the economics 
of mass production soon made the big opera- 
tion a necessity regardless of the intent of 


ens in a given 
process can double that output the new proc- 
ess is usually installed. 

New processes usually require a lot of 
capital the small businessman may not have 
available. Thus the bigger man buys out 
the smaller—or puts him out of business. 

In forming & new cooperative this week 
area poultrymen have assumed control.on 
the source of the raw material for the dress- 
ing plants. 

Even if one firm controls all the dressing 
facilities in the area, it cannot do business 
without birds to dress. It appears that the 
new cooperative will control enough birds 
so that the dressing plant will have to come 
to terms. 

A spokesman at the meeting of the poul- 
trymen this week said that the dressing plant 
offered to put a floor“ of 15 cents per pound 
for birds. 

The poultryman said: “We just can't pro- 
duce chickens for 15 cents per pound. * * * 
If we want to get more for our broilers, we 
have to speak with one voice or go un- 
der. * * * As soon as they find out we've 
got 4 million birds then they will come to 
us.“ 

Without taking a position on the merits of 
the precise number of cents involved in a 
fair and reasonable price, it can be said that 
the poultrymen who joined the cooperative 
have done a wise thing in the light of 20th 
century economic trends. Divided they 
would apparently easily fall. United they 
will stand 


A marketing cooperative and a dressing 
firm offer their own check and balance. It 
would seem that with reasonableness on both 
sides a fair agreement is readily attainable. 

It is well for the poultrymen that the new 
Second District Congressman WILLIAM Sr. 
Once has taken an interest in their situs- 


(poultrymen) are working together as a group 
to solve your problems and I congratulate 


One last word. It seems that the poultry 
industry could use some institutional ad- 
vertising. How often does anyone hear some- 
thing like “Thursday is Chicken Day.” 

The many ways chicken can be eaten and 
prepared should be brought to the attention 
of the public. It could boost chicken sales, 


A Science Center for Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced HR. 1946, which calls 
for the establishment of a Federal scien- 
Mts information data processing cen- 
Obviously, it would be my hope that 
when this legislation becomes law, such 
a center would be established in Chicago. 
This, of course, is a judgment for the 
Congress. 

However, the need for such a center 
was most eloquently described in an edi- 
torial which appeared on February 4 in 
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the Chicago Daily News. I hope this 
editorial will help stimulate interest in 
the project which I have proposed. 

It is my pleasure to include this ex- 
cellent editorial from one of America’s 
most responsible and respected news- 
papers for the information of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A SCIENCE CENTER ror CHICAGO 


Representative Pucrysxr, Democrat, of Tl- 
linois, has proposed establishment of a na- 
tional scientific data processing center in 
Chicago. It would be the largest and fore- 
most facility of its kind In the Nation. 

The need for such a center arises from 
the staggering volume of scientific informa- 
tion being accumulated at an ever-faster 
rate. A scientist in search of existing data 
often finds his task difficult.and, sometimes, 
impossible. 

It is not unknown for a research organiza- 
tion to.embark on a project even though it 
feels certain the job has been done before. 
In some cases, less time and money are re- 
quired to repeat the research than to dig 
through mountains of recorded facts. 

The waste, frustration and delay thus 
plaguing the scientific community today 
have become a serious national problem. 
In terms of defense and the space race, 
the problem could become critical. 

The only way to store and then quickly 
recall millions of scientific facts is by elec- 
tronic machines. There are many such ma- 
chines in various parts of the country play- 
ing a major role in research, 

PucInskI proposes, not to eliminate these 
facilities, but to create one supersized cen- 
tral data center where researchers could 
rapidly obtain information on virtually every 
scientific subject. Significantly, such a cen- 
ter already exists in Moscow, 

Pucxxsxr's proposal has generated enthu- 
siastic response among a number of Chicago 
scientists, The project would certainly 
raise Chicago's prestige as a center of sci- 
entific research and stimulate the city’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

If Congress shows signs of interest in es- 
tablishing a data center somewhere in the 
Nation, Chicago will have to move swiftly 
and powerfully, for there will be intense 
competition from other cities. The time 
to prepare for that eventuality is now. 


Science Talent Search—Bronx Student 
Stuart Grassian Among Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1963 
Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 


- the 40 most promising student-scien- 


tists among the nation’s high school 
seniors were named winners of the 22d 
annual science talent search. Dr. Wat- 
son Davis, director of the Science Service 
announced the winners, selected from 
among 22,477 contestants, for the West- 
inghouse science scholarships and 
awards. 

I am pleased and proud, Mr. Speaker, 
to announce that one of the winners is 
a resident of my congressional district. 
He is Stuart Edwin Grassian, a student 
of the Bronx High School of Science. I 
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might add that only two schools in the 
country had more than one winner this 
year. Both are in New York City: the 
Bronx High School of Science had four 
winners, and the Erasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn, had three winners. 

Stuart Grassian, age 16, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. David Grassian, 125 East 
168th Street, Bronx, N.Y. In his science 
project, Stuart sought to extend and 
clarify the mathematica] analysis al- 
ready done on crystalline structures. 
As a result, he is confident he has estab- 
lished the existence of some fundamental 
properties not previously revealed about 
these structures. The crystal nature of 
solids has contributed to the foundations 
of solid state physics, which has pro- 
duced such advances as the transistor. 
Stuart’s interest in mechanical devices 
has led him to take apart, analyze, and 
repair such items as a toaster, two type- 
writers, and a watch. He likes to read 
books on physics, philosophy, and 
mathematics. For sports, he plays 
handball, football, and basketball. When 
he graduates from Bronx High School 
of Science, he hopes to attend Harvard 
University and major in theoretical 
physics. For a career, he would prefer 
to do research in the same field. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to insert 
in the Recorp the following information 
about the science talent search: 

Designed to discover and develop scientific 
ability among high school seniors, the sci- 
ence talent search is conducted annually for 
the Westinghouse science scholarships and 
awards by Science Clubs of America, ad- 
ministered by Science Service, 1719 N Street 
NW.. Washington 6, D.C. 

The 40 Washington trip winners of the 
22d annual science talent search, among 
whom. $34,250 of Westinghouse science 
scholarships and awards will be distributed, 
represent about 1 percent of those who com- 
pleted entries in this scientific and educa- 
tional competition. 

Nine girls and 31 boys (proportion deter- 
mined by ratio of boys and girls completing 
entries) are being invited to Washington, 
D.C., for an all-expense trip February 27 
through March 4, 1963, to attend the Science 
Talent Institute. Here five winners will be 
selected by the board of judges to receive one 
of the following Westinghouse science 
scholarships: $7,500 ($1,875 a year), $6,000 
(81.500 a year), $5,000 ($1,250 a year), $4,000 
($1,000 a year), $3,000 ($750 a year). The 
remaining 35 contestants will be given West- 
inghouse science awards of $250 each. 

The trip winners are 15 to 18 years of age 
and come from 33 cities in 19 States and the 
District of Columbia. They were picked by 
the judges from among 22,477 contestants of 
whom 3,274 completed their entries by tak- 
ing a science aptitude examination, obtain- 
ing recommendations and writing a report 
on their science project. Completed entries 
were received from 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. 

Of the 40 22d annual science talent search 
winners, 32 ranked in the top 5 percent of 
their graduating class and 23 were first, sec- 
ond, or third. Most of the winners are mem- 
bers of science clubs and many of them are 
club presidents or other officers. Most of 
their clubs are affiliated with Science Clubs 
of America. Girls accounted for 23.3 percent 
of the entries this year. 
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Rural Electrification: Strength for the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last month, more than 7,300 
rural electric and rural telephone coop- 
erative members from the Arctic Circle 
to the Florida Keys got together for the 
21st annual meeting of their National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
During the convention, the largest in 
NRECA's history, they heard an excel- 
lent speech by REA Administrator Nor- 
man Clapp in which he outlined the im- 
portance, of the rural electric coopera- 
tives as a source of strength for America 
in the past, present, and future. 

He stressed that the survival and con- 
tinued growth of these cooperative sys- 
tems, which are owned by those they 
serve, are hinged on the solution of three 
great problems. The first is the problem 
of power supply, the second is the prob- 
lem of territorial integrity, and the third 
is the problem of rural area development. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have excerpts from Admin- 
istrator Clapp’s speech printed in the 
RECORD. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—STRENGTH FOR THE 
PUTURE 


(Remarks of Norman M. Clapp, Administra- 
tor, Rural Electrification Administration, 
before the 21st annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion on January 15, 1963) 


It is always an Inspiration to attend one of 
these great annual meetings of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. It 
is an inspiration because you are the kind 
of people you are, acknowledged leaders in 
rural America, doers of great deeds, and 
builders of a better way of life in this Na- 
tion. More than that, you represent a way 
of life where doing for one’s neighbor is just 
as important as doing for one’s self. You 
represent the independence and the per- 
sonal initiative coupled with the spirit of 
neighborliness and cooperation, which are 
the indelible marks of America’s rural life 
at its best. 

There is inspiration too in the sheer size 
of this meeting, for it is a refiection of the 
tremendous job you have done in bringing 
the blessings of electricity to the once dark- 
ened areas of rural America and the massive 
impact this undertaking has had upon the 
national life. 

No matter how familiar we may be with 
the REA story, and I know that you are all 
intimately familiar with it, I am sure that 


vou. just as I, never cease to be amazed at 


the magnitude of what you have done so 
successfully against such great odds. With 
the opportunities and the tools provided 
through the REA program you have built, 
in 27 short years, cooperative rural electric 
systems representing a present investment 
of $3,800 million. In this investment you 
have an equity now of $800 million. That 
equity is your own money, not REA loan 
money. It is your investment, and it is grow- 
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ing. Your 1,400,000 miles of lines, stretch- 
ing out across the prairies, crossing moun- 
tains, and winding up through isolated val- 
leys, now serve 4,800,000 meters. 

These meters represent the service of over 
17 million people today, not to count those 
who have been served at one time or another 
along these same lines in earlier years, but 
who have now moved away or passed on. 

From the early days when some spokesman 
in the industry were saying that you and 
your families would not use 20 kilowatt- 
hours a month, you have put electricity to 
work on such a scale that a nationwide aver- 
age for REA-financed systems is now about 
400 kilowatt-hours per month for each resi- 
dential consumer. 

You have literally created a new market 
for power which was not there before you 
undertook the task of rural electrification. 
Today your systems consume an annual to- 
tal of 37 million kilowatt-hours of energy. 
This was the input in 1962. Some of that 
you generated yourself; most of it you pur- 
chased. In 1962 you purchased 12,500 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours from the commercial 
utility industry and paid a total bill of about 
$97 million. This is a market you created 
and one for which you should properly be 
entitled to their praise and gratitude, not 
their criticism and hostility. 

You created what is now a $1 billion mar- 
ket every year for electric appliances and 
equipment in rural America where such ap- 
pliances were useless before you went to 
work. 

You have opened up vast new arens of the 
Nation for business development where peo- 
ple can live and work in the country with the 
assurance that electric light and power is 
there just as well as in the city. 

As the needs of our national defense have 
grown to require a nationwide network of 
military defense installations in isolated 
areas, the systems you have built have been 
ready to serve them where there was no sery- 
ice within reach 27 years ago. 

using electricity boldly you have 
strengthened the agricultural potential of 
America, and above all, brought to rural 
America the same standards of convenience 
through electricity which once had been 
restricted to the city. 

All this underscores the theme of your 
meeting, Rural electrification—important 
to America’s strength.” 

You have provided more than wires and 
kilowatts. You have built systems that are 
dedicated to the principle of area coverage, 
the principle that neighbors should Join 
together and furnish service to all through 
their joint efforts and joint support, helping 


the neighbor away out on the end of the line 


get his service at the same rate as the one 
next to the substation. You have formed 
cooperatives based on the proposition that 
the maximum benefits of this service are to 
be shared among all the members. 

Your cooperatives recognize the importance 
of electricity to people, and in recognition 
of that importance they provide the demo- 
cratic mechanism by which the people ther 
serve may participate in both the ownership 
and the government of the systems. 

A distinguished American historian, Fred- 
erick J. Turner, who incidentally was born 
in Wisconsin and served on the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, won a place 
for himself as one of the great American his- 
torical scholars by describing and analyzing 
the effect of frontier life on the shaping of 
American Institutions and life. The coopera- 
tive is part of the important legacy that 
has come to us from the old frontiers of 
American development. It is one we as a 
nation will do well to preserve and 
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strengthen as we move ahead on the new 
frontiers. The rural electric cooperatives 
stand today as one of the vital institutions 
of rural democracy. In a nation of rapidly 
changing population patterns they offer a 
means of carrying over into the more com- 
plex rural communities of the present and 
the future the spirit of basic democracy from 
which they grew. 

mn A so Lonny. Chak tenn to TAIE to YON 
not so much of the rural electric coopera- 
tives as a source of past strength, or even 
present strength, but rather as a source of 
future strength for America. 

This implies both the survival and the 
growth of your electric systems and your 
cooperative organizations. No one who reads 
the debates in Congress at the time of the 
enactment the Rural Electrification Act can 
doubt for an instant the intent of Congress 
with respect to the future of your efforts. 

Congress did not intend that what you 
build could remain yours only so long as 
others in the business did not covet it. I am 
sure those of you who went from farm to 
farm in those initial signups did not intend 
that you were building simply a stopgap 
system to serve until the power company 
was ready to take over. And I can assure you 
that we in REA have no such intent. 

When we talk of the rural electric coopera- 
tives as a source of future strength for Amer- 
ica, it also implies that what you have done 
and are doing to provide the benefits of elec- 
tric service in the areas you have undertaken 
to serve is not a one-shot deal, but is instead 
a continuing and growing task and respon- 
sibility. It is only common sense that the 
job of providing electric service for unserved 
people in rural areas was not completed 
when the wires were brought to the farm 
house. The job is then just begun. It is 
what comes over those wires that lights the 
lamps, heats the ranges, and turns the mo- 
tors. The true measure of the benefits to 
come from that service is to be found in the 
continuing dependability of the service and 
in its current cost. This is a job that goes on 
every minute of every day of every month 
of every year. Experience shows that it is, 
moreover, a growing job, for the people in 
the rural areas served by the REA-financed 
systems are requiring more electricity every 
year. 

The survival and growth of these coopera- 
tive systems you have built are hinged, as 
I have said on many occasions, on the solu- 
tion of three great problems. The first 
is the problem of power supply, the second 
is the problem of territorial integrity, and 
the third is the problem of rural area de- 
velopment. 

In the field of power supply, REA under 
this administration, with your help and sup- 
port, has moved decisively to make avallable 
to you your own generation and transmis- 
sion facilities, if you cannot secure the power 
you need from other sources on a fully de- 
pendable basis, on terms that are fair and 
do not restrict your right to fully serve your 
territory, and at a cost at least as economical 
as you can generate it for yourself, But we 
are not out to build generating capacity just 
to build something. Our objective is to help 
you develop sources of power supply which 
are adequate and dependable, offering the 
lowest possible cost, and compatible with 
the security and effectiveness of the systems 
you have built. 

These objectives should be just as attain- 
able through proper contracts with the com- 
mercial utility industry as through contracts 
with public power sources or from your own 
generation and transmission facilities. In 
fact, the technology of the industry is mov- 
ing so rapidly toward larger scale generation 
and the economies which flow from it, that 
the maximum benefits from the industry can 
come only from a high degree ocooperation 
and coordination among its various seg- 
ments—commercial, cooperative, and public. 
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If the day ever comes when those who di- 
rect the destiny of the commercial utility in- 
dustry recognize that the rural electric co- 
operatives are here to stay and should serve 
in their own right the territories they have 
developed, the door will be opened for solv- 
ing a wide range of problems between the 
rural electric cooperatives and the commer- 
cial utilities with benefit to both. 

Duplication of lines and pirating of con- 
sumers, the present hostile propaganda 
barrages and all the current energies mobi- 
lized in unnecessary controversy are a great 
waste of time and money on both sides. 
So long as the predatory motives of the com- 
mercial utilities remain uppermost and in- 
spire coritinued attacks on your right to ex- 
ist and serve effectively in the territories you 
have developed, you have no alternative ex- 
cept to fight back in self-defense. How much 
better off we would be if those energies could 
only be turned to constructive purposes. 

The problem of territorial integrity is just 
as vital to the survival and effectiveness of 
your systems as is the problem of power sup- 
ply. If your systems are constantly dismem- 
bered and the portions of your service terri- 
tories where population growth provides the 
advantages of greater density are eventually 
lost, you will never be able to bring to the 
thinner portions of your territories the cost 
and service advantages which should right- 
fully be theirs. Likewise, if you are denied 
the right to serve the larger loads in your 
service territories, the effectiveness of your 
systems in serving everyone else is seriously 
crippled. 

REA can provide loan funds and technical 
assistance in helping you meet the problems 
of power supply, but in dealing with the 
problem of territorial integrity the real 
answers must be found in your respective 
States. We stand ready to help you in every 
way we possibly can, but the final outcome 
is going to depend primarily on your own 
persuasiveness in winning recognition for the 
justice of your cause at home. 

The stake of the rural electric cooperatives 
in rural area development is obvious. Your 
cooperatives are serving rural areas. If the 
economic base of rural areas is allowed to 
stagnate and dry up, people move away. 
This they have already been doing in large 
numbers. There are 500,000 idle services on 
the lines of rural electric cooperatives today, 
meters that once served people who have 
moved away, houses now empty, farms that 
have been absorbed by neighboring farms. 
The economic base of the area served is the 
business base of the cooperative—if one 
shrinks so does the other. 

On the other hand, if new economic op- 
portunities are provided for people to hold 
them in the area, it means not only growth 
for the cooperative in the volume of elec- 
tricity sold but greater benefits in terms of 
better service at lower rates, for the electric 
business is a volume business. 

The rural electric cooperatives and REA 
borrowers in the telephone program have 
recognized this and are fast becoming an 
important mainstay in the development of 
the rural areas development program which 
Secretary Freeman has pushed with such 


vigor in the Department of Agriculture. 


They have likewise become a vital factor in 
the area redevelopment program of the Fed- 
eral Government in the rural areas. REA- 
financed borrowers serve in 95 percent of the 
rural areas eligible for ARA loan assistance. 

REA has been conducting a survey among 
its borrowers, asking them to report on all 
rural area development projects which they 
have successfully assisted to either the con- 
struction or operation stage between July 1, 
1961, and the present time. Of the 1,785 
REA borrowers in both the electric and tele- 
phone programs, we have heard from approx- 
imately 600 to date. These 600 borrowers 
report that they have assisted 402 industrial 
and commercial type rural development 
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projects either in operation now or under 
construction in their service territories. 
These projects represent a total investment 
of about $300 million in rural areas. They 
will provide direct employment to approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons in those areas. In 
addition, they will stimulate indirectly 
about 22,000 jobs for other people in related 
businesses in those communities. Of the 
total investment represented in these proj- 
ects, approximately $15 million came from 
Federal sources other than REA, while in 
excess of $250 million came from private and 
other non-Federal sources. A projection of 
these figures to cover all 1,785 REA borrow- 
ers would give even higher project, job, and 
private investment totals than estimated on 
the basis of the early returns from this 
survey. 

Since the beginning of Secretary Freeman’s 
emphasis on the rural areas development 
program, REA has approved only 14 Industrial 
and commercial consumer loans from section 
5 funds for an aggregate amount of $1,- 
240,000. Experience has shown, however, 
that the availability of these section 5 loans 
has been an important asset in stimulating 
the leadership of the rural electric cooper- 
atives generally in rural areas development 
and, in instances where legally appropriate 
and necessary, providing the important last 
link in the chain of financing where other 
sources falled. 

In addition to these commercial and in- 
dustrial projects, these 600 REA borrowers 
report that they have helped communities 
in their areas launch 187 public facility proj- 
ects such as hospitals, water systems, and 
sewerage systems. 

I have said it before. I say it again: I firm- 
ly believe that what you have built was built 
to endure, not only as a permanent part of 
America's great electric industry, but.as a liy- 
ing, vital force in the future growth and de- 
velopment of rural America. I am not 
speaking of REA as a Government agency; 
REA will continue only so long as you need 
its assistance. I am speaking, instead, of 
the electric systems and the cooperative 
organizations you have built and nurtured. 
In this critical period ahead, we in REA can 
be of Important assistance in many ways, 
but in a very real sense the ultimate deter- 
mination of the survival and effectiveness 
of the rural electrification cooperative sys- 
tems will depend on how well you and the 
thousands, yes, the millions of rural people 
will serve in, as well as be served by, your 
cooperatives. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23 the members of the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce were hon- 
ored by the presence of a most distin- 
guished guest, the Honorable Felipe 
Herrera, President of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Mr. Herrera ad- 
dressed the chamber on the subject 
“Inter-American Economic Institutions: 
An Appraisal.” This was a particularly 
timely and informative message and I 
take pleasure in presenting it here for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 
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INTER-AMERICAN Economic INSTITUTIONS: 
AN APPRAISAL 
(Address by Hon. Felipe Herrera) 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have been in 
Miami many times—like most Latin Ameri- 
cans, I tend to use it as a natural gateway in 
my comings and goings between this country 
and those to the south—but no matter how 
often I come here, I never lose the comfort- 
able feeling of being very much at home. 
The Hispanic heritage you haye preserved so 
well, your people and architecture, and in- 
comparable climate, confront the Latin 
American with something of Caracas and 
Santiago and Mexico City in an allen land, 
no longer alien because of Miami. 

This is my first formal appearance here as 
President of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and I am glad I have deferred it 
until now. Florida and Miami, and particu- 
larly an organization like yours, are where 
North Americans most closely follow inter- 
American developments and are best in- 
formed on them, In the light of recent de- 
velopments including the Alliance for 
Progress which has awakended such great 
interest throughout the hemisphere, I think 
I am now in a position to make a better 
evaluation of inter-American economic in- 
stitutions, and one more in keeping with 
your own broad knowledge of the inter- 
American scene, than would have been pos- 
sible for me earlier. 

There is a good deal of error, and as much 
of injustice, in the way Latin America's eco- 
homic and social policies and development 
agencies are generally regarded. Perhaps the 
most common accusation is that there are 
too many Inter-American agencies and au- 


thorities to permit a rapid and efficient solu- ` 


tion of our manifold problems. 

I would disagree with this viewpoint. If 
anything, I would say that there are not 
enough agencies and authorities to do the 
job that must be done properly—a job that 
strains at national boundaries and takes on 
the proportions of a mighty supranational 
effort. 

Events move at such a dizzying pace that 
there is only a passing resemblance between 
our world of today and that of 10 or 20 years 
ago. We are caught up in an Irresistible 
current of hope and aspiration and change 
that would have been inconceivable yester- 
day. One manifestiation of these, in our 
hemisphere, at least, is the powerful thrust 
toward more than just coordination and co- 
Operation in our international relations, 
more than just the association of nations, 
More than just economic integration, but 
toward unification—first economic unifica~ 
tion, and then political unification—in the 
truest sense of the word. We are inspired by 
Europe's example along these lines, and are 
aided by processes peculiar to our hemi- 
sphere, / 

This trend is something so new and dy- 
namic that it cannot be properly nourished 
and guided by our inter-American organi- 
Zational structure of even a few years ago. 
That structure is now inadequate to meet 
the challenge that faces it and all of us. 
There has been a time in the history of all 
Nations when economies were small and iso- 
lated, Umited by poor communications and 
the concentration of humanity in villages, 
towns, and cities. This vested great eco- 
nomic and social power in local and munici- 
Pal authorities, but as communications im- 
Proved, ns population grew and spread, econ- 
Omles burst their bonds and spread across 
entire regions and nations, compelling local 
authority to give way to regional and na- 
tional authority. 

In precisely the same manner, the stage is 
Set for us to progress from nationalism to 
Supranationalism, and forge the true and 
growing unification of our peoples in their 
efort to eradicate underdevelopment and 
poverty. malnutrition and illiteracy, and 
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strengthen our orderly march toward stabil- 
ity and well-being. 

Here precisely, is where the need lies for 
an institution like our Bank. In more than 
just the financial sense we symbolize and 
contribute to that process of unification. 
Our mandate is the integrated economic and 
social development of our member countries 
through the united effort of all of them. 
‘We are the principal inter-American channel 
for mobilizing and directing the flow of in- 
ternational resources, harmoniously admin- 
istered in the name of all our members, for 
the solution of their common problems. 

Our Bank ts a place where Latin Americans 
can lay their economic and social needs and 
problems before other Americans and en- 
counter a sympathetic response, because all 
concerned have lived with these needs and 
problems and have suffered their conse- 
quences all their lives. Even mote important, 
it is the place where national needs and 
problems are considered within the context 
of Latin America’s needs and problems as 
a whole. 

We are, in short, a practical expression of 
the new internationalism that is taking hold 
among our peoples. We are also a practical 
expression of the new approach that char- 
acterizes Latin America’s political and eco- 
nomic institutions today. When I took of- 
fice as President of the Bank 3 years ago, 
I said that being a bank, we were more than 
a bank. By that I meant that we had 
the dual obligation of adhering to sound 
banking principles in our operations to pre- 
serve the integrity of the resources entrusted 
to us, and of tempering our banking 
philosophy with our ultimate goal: to ac- 
celerate economic and social development in 
Latin America. 

I think we have been successful in this 
respect, I cannot recall one of our loans— 
and we have made loans totaling more than 
$624 million in slightly less than 2 years 
that has not been of direct or potential 
benefit to the individual in Latin America. 
To cite a few examples, we are helping to 
build 175,000 low-cost houses for almost a 
million people who never knew the meaning 
of decent shelter; we are helping to build 
and improve roads, to open up new areas for 
development; we are helping to raise health 
standards and productivity among 17.5 mil- 
lion people, in city and village alike, by fi- 
nancing good water and sanitary systems; 
our agricultural loans are reclaiming bad- 
lands, improving and diversifying produc- 
tion. Loans benefitting 20 universities, 
colleges, and technical schools will help to 
give Latin America the research specialists 
and technicians it needs to carry on its 
development. Our loans to industry, prin- 
cipally small industry, and electric power 
projects total more than $150 million. 

But let me say something about our re- 
sources: 

1. For economic development projects, the 
Bank has subscribed resources of about $960 
million. Of this amount, member countries 
have pald in some $528 million (including 
the contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations of a little more than $146 mil- 
lion}. The remaining $432 million makes 
up the Bank's callable capital. This capital 
serves to support the bond issues which the 
Bank sells on the world’s capital markets. 

We had the immediate acceptance of our 
first bond issues, aggregating $100 million 
during 1962, in this country and Europe. 

Seventy-five million dollars were under- 
written by commercial and investment banks 
in the United States, and the balance by a 
consortium of leading Italian banks, at terms 
so favorable that they compare in every way 
with those granted to such institutions as 
the World Bank. 

Our bonds have been approved for sale in 
what amounts to 80 percent of the U.S. 
fnancial market. California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
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sippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin have already 
enacted legislation to this effect, and legis- 
lation is presently pending in Hlinois, Mary- 
land, Utah, and other jurisdictions. 

2. For social development projects, the 
Bank administers the Social Progress Trust 
Fund of $394 million, entrusted to us in 1961 
by the U.S. Government in the framework 
of the Alliance for Progress. The purpose 
of this fund is to finance projects in the 
fields of land settlement and improve land 
use, housing for low-income groups, water 
Supply and sanitation, and advanced educa- 
tion. We administer these resources as a 
trustee, and render an annual accounting of 
their use to the United States. 

We interpreted the action of the United 
States in selecting us to administer this 
large sum as a mark of confidence in our 
Bank, all the more noteworthy because we 
opened our doors only 6 months before it 
was taken. We see a ratification of this 
confidence in the expressed intention of the 
U, S. Government to enlarge the Social Prog- 
ress Trust Fund by entrusting another $200 
million to us. 

Even though, as I have noted, we came 
into being only a short time before the 
Alliance for Progress, when the Alliance was 
promulgated we were in an organizational 
and operational position to play an immedl- 
ate and active part in it, and became the 
Alliance mechanism for mobilizing and di- 
recting multilateral resources for Latin 
American economic and social development. 

The goals and methods of the Alliance, 
as you know, were outlined by a special meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
in August 1961. It would not be amiss to 
review them at this point, as follows: 

Mobilization of the full productive capac- 
ity of the Latin American countries, with 
external ald, to accelerate their economic 
development. 

The need to create conditions of greater 
stability and balance for Latin America's 
export trade. 

The need for a larger Latin American mar- 
ket, obtainable only through economic in- 
tegration of the Latin American countries; 

Accelerating an integrated and equitable 
economic development by consolidating and 
expanding representative democracy, to give 
the community free expression and the 
means of satisfying its present and future 
needs. 

But perhaps the most important expres- 
sion of what the Alliance is and does lies in 
these words of President Kennedy, in his 
recent State of the Union message: 

“I do not underestimate the difficulties 
that we face in this mutual effort among our 
close neighbors, but the free states of this 
hemisphere, working in close collaboration, 
have begun to make this Alliance a living 
reality. * * * The men and women of this 
hemisphere know that the Alliance would 
not succeed if it were only another name 
for U.S, handouts—that it can succeed only 
as.the Latin American nations themselyes 
devote their best effort to fulfilling its 
goals.“ 

Within this scope, the AlHance must be 
regarded as a statement of policy, and not 
as a new institution, as is often erroneously 
thought. It must be looked upon as an ef- 
fort in which each participant has a mutual 
obligation to all the others—an obligation 
to give to the best of its ability, and not 
merely receive, and make its fullest con- 
tribution to the success of this venture. 

Such a goal, and with it the goals of 
Punta del Este, can never be attained If our 
countries Umit their efforts to purely na- 
tional proportions. There must be regional 
cooperation and coordination among neigh- 
boring countries; continental-wide coopera- 
tion and coordination among all the coun- 
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tries, and, needless to say, cooperation and 
coordination between the Latin American 
countries, individually and collectively, and 
the United States. 

This is feasible on a supranational and 
international basis only through specialized 
inter-American organs that run the gamut 
of all our needs—cultural, juridical, tech- 
nological and agricultural, as well as eco- 
nomic and financlal—if order and direction 
are to be imparted to the solution of our 
problems. Some of these organs already 
exist, and others must be created. 

The economic and social mechanisms of 
the inter-American system emerged at dif- 
ferent stages in our cooperative evolution, 
and in response to the needs of the times, 
Thus, the Organization of American States 
and the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council were born at a moment when politi- 
eal inter-Americanism overshadowed eco- 
nomic inter-Americanism. 

ECLA, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America of the United Nations, stemmed 
from general concern in that organization in 
the 1950's over the emerging problems of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Our Inter-American Development Bank, 

early in 1959, was a belated recog- 
nition of the need for a regional financial 
mechanism to complement the activities of 
existing international organizations. 

In 1960, the Act of Bogota and the concept 
of the Social Progress Trust Fund were the 
first expression of the need for cooperative 
action in meeting Latin America’s social 
problems. The Alliance for Progress and 
harter of Punta del Este, a year later, re- 
flected the need for programing and struc- 
tural reform in Latin America, and led to 
strengthening the Economic and Social 
Council and creating the “Nine Wise Men” 
group to evaluate national policies and pro- 
grams. Since 1958, the Central American 
Common Market and Latin American Free 
Trade Association have responded to the 
needs of trade and the flux of ideas generated 
by European integration. 

Today, it is essential that we reappraise 
this machinery and adapt it to the larger and 
more complex requirements of present eco- 
nomic and social policy in our hemisphere. 
It may be that the report of President Lieras 

and President Kubitschek will 
shortly show us the way to do this, for these 
distinguished Americans will certainly lend 
ear to the appeal of our countries for a sys- 
tem that will lead to more positive action 
and the solid support of public opinion at 
all levels. 

If you will permit me, I should like to 
make my own modest contribution in this 
connection: 

1. Some form of Latin American parlia- 
ment is needed to give proper expression to 
the broad public opinion of our hemisphere, 
and not to governments and experts alone, 
as is now the case, Such a body might be 
indirectly established by our legislatures, or 
directly by popular vote in our countries, to 
become a forum for interpreting the major 
currents of ideas in Latin America and eval- 
uating hemisphere policy by democratic dis- 
cussion and debate. In it, public opinion 
might experss itself on such matters of com- 
mon concern as the orientation of economic 
relations among our countries, our collective 
relationship to other regional groups, and 
our concepts of integrated economic devel- 
opment, to guide our governments, individ- 
ually and collectively, in putting into prac- 
tice broader formulas conducive to practical 
collective unity in the political, economic 
and cultural spheres. 

It is conceivable that this Latin American 
body might have a permanent group to work 
in close harmony with a similar group in 
the Congress of the United States, and thus 
create a reciprocal mechanism—representa- 
tive of the essence of democracy and parli- 
amentary institutions—for precisely evalu- 
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ating the obstacles and possibilities of co- 
operation between the United States and 
Latin America. And, as a logical corollary, 
it might perhaps be complemented to some 
degree by the participation of management 
and labor, through their representative or- 
ganizations, and technology and education, 
through the universities. 

2. Equally essential is a permanent liai- 
son mechanism to fuse the efforts of eco- 
nomic and technical institutions striving 
for faster and more integrated development 
in Latin America, something on the order 
of Europe’s Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. A body of this 
kind could be of inestimable value in arriv- 
ing at definitions necessary to the most har- 
monious-interaction of regional and national 
initiatives. It could become the multilat- 
eral technical organ wherein the “Alliance for 
Progress, which, as I have observed, stin 
lacks a well-defined personality, could find 
its true and dynamic identity. From it 
would come specific technical recommenda- 
tions on how to program our development, 
how to find in common the solution to our 
vital raw materials problems, how to co- 
ordinate our trade and monetary policies, 
and how to extend our inevitable integra- 
tion over increasingly shorter periods. It 
would, in essence, be the higher technical- 
administrative agency of our multilateral 
technical cooperation: a sort of general 
staff for this ambitious operation. 

3. Finally, I consider it indispensable that 
we reactivate the abandoned concept of an 
inter-American high court, em by 
our governments to hear and resolve litiga- 
tion and problems deriving from our com- 
munal, international existence, especially in 
commercial, financial and general economic 
questions. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, these proposals 
undoubtedly will strike many as visionary 
and some might wonder that a banker de- 
parts from talk of yields and investments 
and funds to enter into this field that we 
might call social engineering for the hem- 
isphere. 

Precisely because I am a banker, and pre- 
cisely because of what I have observed in 
Latin America during the past 4 years, I 
must conclude that it is useless to talk of 
trade and investment if we do not simultan- 
eously forge institutional bonds as a basis 
for our cooperative efforts toward economic 
development. Let us not forget that the 
budgets and income of many Latin Ameri- 
can countries are smaller than the budgets 
and income of some large corporations in 
this country. Yet, an expanse of land that 
has been nourished by our blood and history 
commands a much greater devotion and 
meaning than profit-and-loss statements. 
As practical men of the Americas, we must 
recognize that as long as we fail to orient 
our relations with an eye to destiny, our 
most cherished ambitions of today, are 
senseless. 


Higher Education Blackjacking and 
Fiscal Misrepresentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following joint statements issued by 
the Democratic leaders of the New York 
State Assembly, Senator Joseph Zaretzki 
and Assemblyman Anthony J. Travia. 


February 7 


It is almost unbelievable that a State 
administration would force the city of 
New York to charge tuition at the city 
university with the threat that State 
aid would be withheld unless they did so. 
This, however, is exactly what has hap- 
pened. This threat is clearly out of line; 
it is bad enough that the State university 
is now going to charge tuition. To force 
the city of New York to do the same in 
the city university will deny the oppor- 
tunity to go to college to many, many of 
those in the city who need it most and 
who can least afford to pay tuition for it. 

The whole concept of State-supported 
institutions of higher education is being 
subverted by this proposal and I believe 
the Congress should look closely at the 
Federal assistance programs now in ef- 
fect for these institutions. 

In its efforts to force the city univer- 
sity to “go it alone” without State aid 
or charge tuition, the government in 
Albany is merely fulfilling the prophecies 
of the Democratic minority in the legis- 
lature. 

The second statement exposes the 
Governor’s breach of faith with the 
voters in the matter of taxes: He in- 
sisted that he would not increase them 
and yet he has now doubled the motor 
vehicle tax. 

New York’s voters will be reminded 
of these misrepresentations when the 
next election comes around. Those who 
live in our cities in New York State will 
not soon forget the Republican heel on 
their collective necks. 

The statements follow: 

JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH ZA- 
RETZKI AND ASSEMBLYMAN ANTHONY J. 
Travia, DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATIVE LEADERS, 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1963 
Two years ago we warned that Governor 

Rockefeller was hatching an insidious plot 

to foist tuition charges on students attend- 

ing the colleges of the city of New York. 

We predicted that in forcing through leg- 
islation in 1961 giving the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York the dis- 
cretion to charge tuition, Governor Rocke- 
feller was preparing the ground for a scheme 
to coerce the city into imposing tuition at 
the City University. 

We said then that the Republican State 

administration would use its power to with- 
hold State aid funds to City University and 
thus attempt to force it to abandon its 
115-year-old tultion-free policy. 
We are sorry to say today: “We told you 
so.” 
Our prediction has become fact. The 
board of trustees of the State university, in 
promulgating its decision to impose tuition 
charges on all students at the State univer- 
sity, has told the City University to conform 
or suffer the loss of State aid. 

Referring to the so-called discretionary 
power granted the board of higher educa- 
tion with regard to tuition, the State uni- 
versity board of trustees declareg that “con- 
tinuation of this unique arrangement in the 
city of New York is, therefore, a matter for 
local determination.” 

Then comes the blackjack, in these words 
from the trustees’ statement: 

“On the other hand, such local determina- 
tion should not be made possible by pay- 
ments of State ald in conflict with what now 
has been determined to be the State univer- 
sity’s policy on tuition. The trustees firmly 
believe that 100 percent of the cost of teacher 
education in the colleges of the 
city of New York should not be paid by the 
State at the same time something less than 
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the full cost of teacher education is being 
paid by the State in colleges of the State 
university through imposition of tuition. 

“The trustees, therefore, would recom- 
mend, sgain as was pointed out in the mas- 
ter plan addendum that ‘in allocating such 
State financial ald, the tuition policy of the 
municipal colleges should be considered.“ 

The warning is clear: Charge tuition or 
State ald to City University will be cut off. 

If the State's contribution to the support 
of City University, now approximately $28 
million a year, is withheld, the city would 
have no piace to turn, except to the imposi- 
tion of tuition, which is what this State ad- 
ministration has intended all along. 

Free tuition has been a tradition at the 
city colleges. Permission to charge tuition 
was not requested by the board of higher 
education. It was opposed strongly by the 
mayor of the city of New York, by Dr. 
Gustave Rosenberg, chairman, and the board 
of higher education, and by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the residents of the city of 
New York. 

Governor Rockefeller rammed the tuition 
provision for the City University and the 
State university through by use of the of- 
fensive tie-in technique, packaging it with 
the scholar incentive legislative and the pro- 
vision creating the City University. By com- 
bining these entirely unrelated matters in 
one bill, the Governor forced members of the 
legislature who favored the grant to students 
but opposed tuition at the city colleges to 
vote for the bill. He rejected our plea to 
separate the proposals. The Republican 
majorities defeated Democratic amendments 
to delete the tuition provision from the 
scholar incentive legislation. 

We have said that we will fight to the 
utmost to prevent the imposition of tuition 
in the State university colleges throughout 
the State. We intend to give the most 
vigorous support to legislation that would 
take away from the State university trustees 
thelr tuition-imposing power, and to Demo- 
cratic program legislation that would restore 
the mandate assuring free tuition at City 
University. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH ZARET~ 
ZKI AND ASSEMBLYMAN ANTHONY J. TRAVIA, 
DEMOCHATIO LEGISLATIVE LEADERS, WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 30, 1963 
The Governor made a solemn pledge to 

the people of the State of New York that he 

would not impose new taxes or increase old 
taxes. 

As a man of honor—as a man seeking the 
highest office in the United States—he must 
demonstrate a will to keep his word. 

A promise to the people is one of the 


fundamental principle of democratic gov- 

ernment. 

During the last campaign, not once, but 
many times, the Governor denied our charge 
that he intended to raise taxes immediately 
after election. 

Today our worst fears are realized. More 
than 5 million car owners are hit again. 
Four years ago, immediately after taking 

office, the Governor imposed a heavy in- 

crease in the gasoline tax. Four years later, 
again soon after taking office, he doubles the 
motor vehicle tax. 

Again, as 4 years ago, the motorist will 
not be the only one to suffer as a result of 
the Governor's breach of faith. All holders 
of any State license—liquor dealers, real es- 
tate brokers, bedding manufacturers, bar- 
bers—all can expect to be hit by increases 
in their license taxes. 

Tt is a sad day in New York State politics 
when anyone can so brazenly and impu- 
dently flout his obligation to the people who 
elected him. 
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Weekly Newspapers Perform Valuable 
Service to Their Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, through the years, the weekly 
newspapers of our Nation have per- 
formed—and are continuing to per- 
form—a valuable news and information 
service adapted to the changing needs 
of their individual communities. The 
history of the weekly newspapers of 
Trempealeau County in my home dis- 
trict in Wisconsin is detailed in an in- 
teresting article printed in the January 
31, 1963; issue of the Blair Press on the 
occasion of its 65th anniversary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include that article in the 
RECORD: 


BLAIR PRESS EMBARES ON 6511 YEAR OF 
SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


With this issue the Blalr Press celebrates 
the 66th anniversary of its founding. The 
“baby” of the existing journalism family 
in Trempealeau County, the Press was be- 
gun in 1897 and represents the only city in 
the county which did not have several com- 
peting newspapers in early pioneer days. 

More than 30 newspapers have been pub- 
lished at some time in the county. Thirteen 
of these were in operation during the early 
1900’s and six of them are in existence now, 
the Arcadia News Leader, Blair Press, Gales- 
ville Republican, Independence News Wave, 
Osseo Tri-County News and Whitehall Times. 

The Blair Press got its start in 1897 when 
the town was still rebuilding after the dev- 
astating fire of 1891. Young Will Asmus of 
Seymour, Wis., had heard of the plucky 
spirit displayed by Blair folks when their 
business places were nothing but blackened 
ruins and he decided that this would per- 
haps be a good place to begin a newspaper. 

When Asmus arrived in town, there was 
a school, two Lutheran churches, a Baptist 
church, a village hall, two banks, a flour mill 
and the usual number of stores, shops and 
garages. Businessmen evidently felt the 
need for a newspaper because many of them 
purchased sizable ads in the first issue Jan- 
uary 21, 1897. z 

The Press changed hands many times over 
the next few years. Henry Russell was the 
second proprietor, who sold out to an em- 
ployee, Simon Berseng. O. B. Borsheim and 
Earl F. Hensel were the next owners, fol- 
lowed by A. O. Lokken and Sneider Stout. 

The creditors then took over the paper, 
and publication was probably suspended for 
a time because the volume number printed 
on each issue of the Press indicates a 
2-year lapse somewhere in the newspaper's 
history. 

The paper was later conducted by Martin 
Amundson and his son, Omar, who sold to 
A. H. York. H, C. Kirkpatrick became the 
owner in 1915. He was succeeded in 1941 
by M. A. Jensen who sold to the present 
owner, Don Huibregtse, in 1954. 

The village of Trempealeau, without a 
newspaper for many years now, has been the 
home of at least eight publications. The 
county's first newspaper was turned out 
there in the spring of 1858. Called the 
Trempealeau Times, it consisted of a total 
of four issues which published the Buffalo 
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County tax list. The Trempealeau Banner 
wás issued for a short time that fall. 

The printing press and type cases were 
then sold and their new owners headed for 
Galesville where the Galesville Transcript, 
a newspaper devoted to home Improvements, 
was begun. The paper was later moved to 
Trempealeau where it became the Trempea- 
leau County Record. 

The Trempealeau Representative was 
founded in August of 1859 and was sus- 
pended 2 years later, 

The Galesville Journal originated in May 
of 1870 and became the Journal and Record 
when it absorbed the Trempealeau County 
Record in 1873. A year later the Journal 
and Record was sold to several Whitehall 
men who moved it into their town and be- 
gan issuing the Trempealeau County Mes- 
senger, now the Whitehall Times. 

By 1891, the year of the big fire, the Blair 
department of the paper had developed to 
such an extent that the paper appeared with 
the caption Whitehall Times and Blair Ban- 
ner. 

In the meantime, the Trempealeau County 
Republican was established at Trempealeau 
in 1873. The Arcadia Leader was begun in 
July of 1875 and in 1877 the two papers were 
combined and issued at Arcadia. The name 
was shortened to Republican Leader of 
Trempealeau County and was next called 
the Arcadia Republican and Leader. In 1890 
pt casa name was shortened to Arcadia 


The Galesville Independent was established 
In 1874 and continued until it was absorbed 
by ee eee the Galesville Republican, 

n ty 

Der Nord Staed, a Norwegian paper, was 
published in Whitehall in 1877. 

Free Press was begun at Trempealeau in 
1878. After a year there, its materials were 
moved to Galesville where the Trempealeau 
County Democrat was begun. The Democrat 
continued there for a year and then was 
moved to Arcadia where it was suspended 
in 1880. 

No records are available that tell of the 
Blair Bulletin, which was in existence at this 
time. The Bulletin was absorbed in 1879 by 
the Independence Weekly News, which had 
begun a year earlier. In 1892 the News was 
united with the Independence Wave, a pro- 
hibitionist newspaper which was established 
in 1888. United they became the Inde- 
pendence News-Wave. 

The Galesville Republican was the out- 
growth of a small job printing plant estab- 
lished by Bert A. Gipple. An employee of 
the Galesville Independent for several years, 
Gipple sought to lease or purchase the plant 
in 1896. When his offer was turned down, 
he began a shop of his own and soon began 
printing the Republican. 

A mighty war of words was launched in 
Trempealeau in the early 1900's when three 
newspapers, each with different political 
2 were in operation there at the same 

e. i 

Founded in 1834 as a labor organ, the 
Trempealeau Herald was the strongest of 
the three and was operated well into the 
20th century. The Trempealeau Gazette was 
begun in 1890 as a Sunday paper but was 
soon revised as a campaign sheet. 

The Gazette changed owners in 1903 and 
when the new proprietor opened up with 
virile attacks on the former owner, the orig- 
inal owner began the Trempealeau Tribune 
in self-defense. The Tribune was destroyed 
by fire in 1904 and the Gazette ceased op- 
erations in 1910. 

The Arcadian was started in 1895, but was 
little match for the well-established Leader 
and was moved to Beacher, Il, in 1907. 

Begun just after the railroad reached 
Osseo in the summer of 1887 was the Osseo 
Blade. The plant burned in 1891 but re- 
sumed publication for a time. 
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The Osseo Recorder, which began in 1893, 
was sold in 1912 when its originator estab- 
lished the Osseo News. The Recorder con- 
tinude as the Trempealeau County Farmer 
until 1915 when it was absorbed by the News. 

Published in the county from 1891 until 
1912, the Wisconsin Good Templar was a 
temperance paper. The International Good 
Templar, a 60-page magazine established at 
London, Canada, in 1888, was published at 
Independence from 1906 to 1909, when it 
was moved to Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Anzeiger was founded in 1916. The 
Eleva Herald was published in 1915. During 
the term of one school superintendent, the 
Booster was published from 1908 to 1917 to 
furnish a better communication between 
superintendent, teachers, and school boards. 

Purchased by the Blair Press in 1955, the 
Ettrick Advance was published at Ettrick 
for 35 years. It is now a page in each issue 
of the Press. 


No Wonder We’re Broke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial appearing in a recent issue of the 
Arkansas City Traveler. After reading 
it Congressmen of discerning gifts may 
be able to deduce some notions of their 
own why the Nation stands at the brink 
of fiscal collapse. 

No WONDER WE'RE BROKE 

Employer and employee can sit back today 
and anticipate a tax cut in 1963. They may 
be jubilant. However, it is doubtful that 
either party would recommend a reduction 
in taxes if they were operating the Govern- 
ment. 

In the first piace, after looking at the 
balance sheet, which is out of balance, the 
concerned parties would probably advocate 
a substantial cut in spending to offset the 
loss from the tax decrease. Such a plan 
would save the business. Every citizen 
should show as much interest in his country. 

Many organizations, including the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, are joining the ad- 
ministration in plugging for a tax cut. 
There should be greater demands for Gov- 
ernment to reduce spending. 

It is logically demonstrated that a reduc- 
tion in income taxes to individuals and cor- 
porations would put more money in circula- 
tion and thus spur the economy. LIllogically 
though, the advocates are turning a deaf 
ear to less spending. They are the 
financial standing of the United States in 
view of a huge debt. 

The dollar isn't buying as much in this 
country. Its value in October 1960 was 46.7 
cents. Last year in October it was worth 
45.7 cents. 

This country supports its money with gold. 
It takes $12 billion to back that folding 
money. In 1949 the country had $24 billion 
in gold or 75 percent of the free world’s 
supply. In November 1960 there was $17.9 
billion and now it is $16 billion. A loss of 
$4 billion more would put the Nation at the 


One of the national columnists reported 
recently that Austria has reduced income 
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taxes annually for several years and the re- 
sult was & boost to the economy. It would 
be interesting ‘to look at Austria’s balance 
sheet and see if its indebtedness is shameful. 
It is known that Austria has had the pump 
primed by the United States. 

There is growing complaint that Uncle 
Sam can’t compete with other nations in 
the area of industrial production. The peo- 
ple who are hurt the most weren’t on the 
firing line when the United States was hand- 
ing out gifts and loans. Since the war more 
than 884 billion has gone to other nations 
in gifts and loans. 

The following report may enlighten read- 
ers. The title is: No Wonder We're Broke,” 
and comes from the El Dorado Times: 

“This was the title of am article in a recent 
issue of the Western Voice, a religious publi- 
cation published in Denver, The editor 
pointed out the results of a study of the 
financial status of the Nation were surpris- 
ing and alarming. 

That we are going bankrupt if we main- 
tain our present pace of national spending 
is clear to any thinking man, the article 
declared, then going on to list (from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) the amounts given 
or loaned to other nations since World War 
II. 
“It is a rather staggering list and remem- 
ber these were not gifts to help win the war. 
They were given since the war, and it is a 
well known fact it has bought us little 
friendship. 

“Boldly lifting this list from the Abilene 
Refiector-Chronicle, we publish it here be- 
cause we believe our readers will want to 
scan it for themselves. 

“Austria, $1,170,100,000; Denmark, $822,- 
200,000; Germany, $4,993,900,000; Iceland, 
$62,600,000; Italy, $5,517 million; Norway, 
$1,024,500,000; Portugal, 63), 600.000: Swed- 
en, $108,900,000; Yugoslavia, $2,132,400,000; 
Burma, $93,900,000; China, $3,894,500,000; 
Indonesia, $558 million; Korea, $4,486,600,- 
000; Malaya, $21,800,000; Thailand, %571,- 
800,000; regional, $316,100,000; Iran, $1,012,- 
500,000; Israel, $709,100,000; Lebanon, $86,- 
100,000; Turkey, $3,094,900,000; Yemen, $11,- 
300,000; . 

“Afghanistan, $145,700,000; Ceylon, $65,- 
300,000; India, $2,383,300,000; Pakistan, $1,- 
255,700,000; Argentina, $460,500,000; Brazil, 
$1,376,500,000; Colombia, $249,500,000; Cuba, 
$52,500,000; Ecuador, $84,300,000; Guate- 
mala, $117,400,000; Honduras, $34,900,000; 
Nicaragua, $43,500,000; Paraguay, $39,500,- 
000; Uruguay, $72,300,000; West Indies, $11,- 
500,000; regional, $111,100,000; Ghana, $4 
million; Liberia, $73,300,000; Morocco, $194,- 
700,000; Somali Republic, $9,100,000; Tunisia, 
$135,200,000; 

“Luxembourg, $1,935,200,000; France, $9,- 
423,600,000; Berlin, $127 million; Ireland, 
$146,100,000; Netherlands, $2,416 million; 
Poland, $509,400,000; Spain, $1,470,300,000; 
United Kingdom, $8,668,300,000; Regional, 
$2,237,390,000; Cambodia, $263,600,000; Indo- 
china, $1,535 million; Japan, $3,462.500,000; 
Laos, $301,200,000; Philippines, $1,555,700,- 
000; Vietnam, $1,895,900,000; Greece, 83,073,- 
600,000; Iraq, $65,300,000; Jordan, $230,900,- 
000; Saudi Arabia, $46,600,000; United Arab 
Republic, $295 million, 

“Cento, $23,200,000; Nepal, $39,400,000; 
regional, $354,200,000; Bolivia, $191,700,000; 
Chile, $364,600,000; Costa Rica, $68,700,000; 
Dominican Republic, #8,800,000; El Salvador, 
$10 million; Haiti, $80,400,000; Mexico, $600 
million; Panama, $58,600,000; Peru, $334,- 
300,000; Venezuela, $73,300,000; oversea ter- 
ritories, $4,800,000; Ethiopia, $115 million; 
Guinea, $3,800,000; Libya, $154 million; Ni- 
geria, $6,200,000; Sudan, $44,100,000; over- 
sea territories, $60,900,000; nonregional, $3,- 
336,200,000; regional, $21,600,000. 

“Total all countries, $84,090,800,000.” 


February 7 
Capt. John C. Bull: Ocean Explorer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, an assault on the mysteries of 
the sea was launched February 1 when 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey ship 
Explorer sailed from Norfolk, Va., to 
launch the first phase of an equator- 
straddling survey of the tropical Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, this ocean exploration 
ship is commanded by my dear friend, 
Capt. John C. Bull, of South Carolina, 
3 dedicated and extremely capable of- 

cer. 

Under his leadership, the Explorer will 
participate in the 1l-nation Interna- 
tional Cooperative Investigations of the 
Tropical Atlantic—ICITA—probing the 
fisheries potential, circulation, water 
depths, and other dynamic aspects of the 
Atlantic. 

Captain Bull was graduated from The 
Citadel at Charleston, S.C., class of 1930, 
and entered the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey immediately following gradua- 
tion. During World War II, he served 
on special duty with the Army, and more 
recently on the staff of the Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey as Chief 
of Officer Personnel. 

His 220-foot ship, with a scientic staff 
of 23, and a crew of 70, will continue 
their ocean explorations through mid- 
April. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this an im- 
portant mission on which Captain Bull 
has embarked. His ship will enable 
scientists to glean vital knowledge of the 
swirling and counterswirling currents in 
the storm turbulence of the equatorial 
Atlantic. 

Due to the importance of this scientific. 
mission, I would like to insert two arti- 
cles from the Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 
that explain in detail this expedition for 
the information of the Congress: 

New CAPTAIN READIES SHIP FOR OCEAN 

SCIENTIFIC DUTIES 
(By Donald Moore) 

NorroLk.—A new captain will take the 
Norfolk-based Coast and Geodetic Survey 
vessel Explorer to sea Friday. 

Capt. John C. Bull took over as master of 
the 220-foot-long Explorer in ceremonies 
here Monday aboard the ship as she lay at 
her York Street mooring. 

The former chief of officer personnel for 
the C. & G.S. replaced Capt. Edmund L. 
Jones, who will take over duties at the Nor- 
folk district headquarters here. 

Captain Bulls first assignment will be to 
take part in the 1l-nation (including Rus- 
sia) International Cooperative Investiga- 
tions of the Tropical Atlantic which will 
probe the fisheries, circulation, water depths 
and other dynamic aspects of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The area covered will be 15° north 
and south of the Equator and extend- 
ing from Africa to South America. 

The project will include participants from 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, France, Ivory 
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Coast, Japan, Nigerla, Republic of the Congo, 
and Spain, as well as the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

The Explorer, with a scientific staff of 23 
and a crew of 70, will participate in the first 
phase of the investigations only, known by 
the code name Equalant I, from February 1 
to mid-April. 

Pians for the survey, which is expected to 
cover about 15,000 nautical miles, call for 
the Explorer to make port at Dakar, Senegal, 
before starting on a long southern leg past 
Ascension Island to a point about 900 nau- 
tical miles south of the Equator. 

After a refueling stop at Recife, Brazil, the 
Explorer will retrace her course on a track 
30 miles west of the southbound leg. 

One reference point 400 miles southwest of 
Dakar will be investigated by the Explorer 
as well as the Russian ship Lomonosov, thus 
affording an opportunity for scientists of the 
two countries to compare results. 

Some observations, such as depth sound- 
ings and magnetic readings, will begin the 
day the ship leaves Norfolk; but as the 
Explorer nears the African. coast tions 
will be intensified to include studies of bot- 
tom sediments, geologic layers, ocean cur- 
rents, biological specimens, and meteorologi- 
cal data. 

In addition to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey personnel, scientists from the Com- 
merce Department’s Weather Bureau will 
conduct studies of the atmosphere with 
radiosonde and pibal (pilot balloon) sound- 
ings of wind direction, the latter in con- 
nection with artificial satellite studies. 

Dr. Gerhard Neumann and Dr. Willard 
Pierson of New York State University will 
undertake special studies of the mysterious 
equatorial countercurrent, -while Dr. Eric 
Hagmeier of Kiel University, West Germany, 
will direct a very extensive biological pro- 
gram aboard the Explorer. 


Five Nations To STUDY CURRENTS 
(By Don Hill) 

Nonrolx.—Russla, the United States, and 
other counrties are joining forces to seek in- 
telligence on an enigmatic territory foreign 
te them all. 

A central figure in the international opera- 
tion will be the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ship Explorer, the principal vessel in the 
scientific agency's fleet based at its east 
coast center in Norfolk. 

FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 

Altogether, 14 ships from 5 countries will 
join the mission, a scientific investigation of 
mysterious phenomena of the Atlantic Ocean 
at the Equator. 

The U.S. Commerce Department will an- 
nounce Operation Equalant in the next few 
days. But the Coast Survey officer who will 
command the Explorer outlined the mission 
Tuesday. 

Scientists hope to get fundamental new 
knowledge of the swirling and counter- 
swirling currents in the storm turbulence of 
the equatorial Atlantic. 

The space age will profit from the studies, 
too. The Weather Bureau will gather infor- 
mation to go with its artificial satellite 
studies, 

CAPTAIN BULL 

Dr. Erik Hagmeier, biologist from Ger- 

many'’s Kiel University, will go along to 


The Explorer will be commanded on the 2- 
month operation by Capt. John C. Bull, for- 


Senegal, 
February 1, and start operations February 15. 
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She will be radio central for Equalant, re- 
ceiving reports from all the other ships in 
the study except the Red vessels, 

According to the plan, all the ships will 
send reports daily to the National Oceano- 
graphic Data Center in Washington, 

TO CHANGE ORDERS 

Details of the operation have been mapped 
out carefully. But Captain Bull said the 
data center coordinator will be able to change 
orders any time some extraordinary phe- 
nomenon requires extra study. 

One mystery for which special study has 
been planned is an equatorial countercur- 
rent. For years, navigators have been ra- 
dioing their observations to U.S. stations 
for recording on remarkably accurate cur- 
rent charts. But the currents the sailors see 
are only on the surface. Countercurrents 
under the surface are known to exist in 
many places, such as one that bucks -the 
powerful Gulf Stream. The equatorial sub- 
marine flow has never been studied however. 

When the Explorer crosses this subsurface 
currents, it will tarry for 2 to 3 days while 
Dr. Gerhard Neumann, of New York Uni- 
versity, gathers data. 

TO MEET “LOMONOSOV" 

At one point in the study, the Explorer will 
occupy a station with the 7,600-ton Russian 
ship Lomonosov, chief vessel of the Red dele- 
gation. 

Other countries participating will be Bra- 
zil, the Congo, the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, and 
Argentina. 

The Explorer will sail from Norfolk to 
Dakar at maximum practical speed drawing 
trackline instruments and taking magneto- 
meter readings along the way. The first 
surveys out of Dakar will require about 5 
days and 1,000 miles of steaming. 

She will refuel at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
and continue the work, heading south. She'll 
break from the survey and head for Recife, 
Brazil, where she will refuel about March 9. 
On March 14, the ship will 
her route in the first half 
gathering the data in reverse direction. 

She's expected to return to Norfolk in 


No End in Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
parity between promise and performance 
by the administration creates a feeling 
of hopelessness in the thoughtful citizen. 
Promises of economy and reduction in 
personnel have a hollow ring. Greater 
becomes the distrust of promises because 
always the Government grows larger. 
The following poke at promises and per- 
sonnel policies, published in the Friday, 
January 25, issue of the Macomb (II.) 
Journal is given here: 

No END IN Starrr 

Just before the House killed the strait- 
jacket Kennedy farm bill during the 87th 
Congress, Representative Rosert P. GRIFFIN, 
Republican, of Michigan, his con- 
cern with the rising level of employment in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

He offered an amendment to the bill to pro- 
hibit employing more Department of Agri- 
culture workers than there are farmers in 
the United States. His proposal got the big- 
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gest laugh of the session, and then lost, 
230 to 171, wien it came to a vote. 

It appears now that the House would have 
provided an important safeguard if it had 
passed Grirrin’s amendment. 

Recent Department of Agriculture statis- 
tics show that there is now 1 Federal farm 
Department employee for every 67 farm- 
workers. 

Can it be that the 104,000 persons now em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture 
eventually will grow to the point where the 
Government can assign an employee to each 
farmworker? 

Certainly the Kennedy administration has 
shown little inclination for economy along 
this line, despite continued assurances that 
the level of Federal employment will be 
reduced. 

The latest assurance came just last week 
when President Kennedy promised reduction 
in personnel as one of the means of offset- 
ting part of the immediate loss of tax 
revenue. : 

We've heard that before. Actually Ken- 
nedy has added 145,342 jobs since he took 

Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges sug- 
gested a 15-percent cut of personnel in his 
department one month and then added 1,600 
the next month. 

The pattern isn’t encouraging. 


What Is the Real U.S. Policy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
our allies and friends in Latin America 
are wondering who is who and what is 
going on in our policy toward Cuba. 

I call attention to an excellent article 
by the Scripps Howard's Virginia Prew- 
ett in yesterday’s Daily News, entitled 
“Which is the Real U.S. Policy?” An 
authority on Latin America and the 
OAS, Miss Prewett comments that South 
and -Central American diplomats were 
told in December not to press action 
against Castro, as a favor to this coun- 
try. Since then, our OAS Ambassador 
De Lesseps Morrison has been speaking 
of new sanctions through the OAS, but 
OAS officials know nothing of these new 
plans. Thus, she reports these specula- 
tions by OAS officials: 

The possibility that Mr. Morrison has not 
been kept adequately informed by his as- 
sistants, who are not implementing the 
policy his public statements appear to favor. 

Or that he has been delegated to talk 
tough about Castro for US. public opin- 
ion, while top U.S. policymakers decide what 
to do about Cuba. 

Or that Mr. Morrison and his staff are 
themselves as confused about U.S. policy on 
Castro as the OAS Ambassadors are be- 
coming. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not just the OAS 
Ambassadors who are wondering what 
our policy toward Cuba is. The Amer- 
ican people want to know too. 

The article follows: 

Wien Is THE REAL US. Pouicy? 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

As our traditional alliances crumble about 

us—France and Canada following the South 
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American giant, Brazil, into the doubtful 
column—the United States is getting into 
a misunderstanding with still-friendly mem- 
bers of the Organization of American States. 

Here are the facts: 

The Latin American governments who con- 
sider themselves. most threatened by Com- 
munist Cuba have been very anxious for 
OAS action against this threat. 

In December, U.S. representatives to the 
OAS quietly asked Latin American ambas- 
sadors, as a favor, not to press action against 
Castro for a while. 

This writer has confirmed this at different 
times with four Latin American OAS ambas- 
bassadors, 

In mid-January, our OAS Ambassador, Mr. 
de Lesseps Morrison, told me the United 
States was smiling on a plan for new, stiff 
sanctions against Castro. The points men- 
tioned were those suggested by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk at the Washington foreign 
ministers’ meeting before the Cuban block- 


ade. They envisaged a clampdown against 
Castro's commerce, oversea finance, and 
communications. 


In mid-January, authoritative OAS sources 
knew these suggestions only from Mr. Rusk’s 
mention of them. 

Ambassador Morrison has discussed these 
specifics with other reporters, giving the 
most recent statement on it to the Wash- 
ington News for publication on February 1. 
The report leaves the impression that the 
United States favors the specific sanctions in 
specific OAS committees. 

Latin American ambassadors feel that if 
Mr. Morrison can discuss OAS plans with the 
press, they can also. And it is learned that 
at the point where OAS would normally elab- 
orate the new sanctions against Castro, the 
December lid Is still on. 

On February 1, Ambassador Morrison 
handed the OAS a stiff public statement on 
Castro’s Cuba, But neither he hor any other 
U.S. representative has rescinded December's 
gentleman's agreement to suspend action, 
though Latin Americans are anxiously await- 
ing it. 

OAS diplomats wonder if the United States 
is preparing to spring the sanctions plan 
from some unorthodox direction. If so, they 
ask, why the newspaper previews? Other 
speculations turn on: 

The possibility that Mr. Morrison has not 
been kept adequately Informed by his assist- 
ants, who are not implementing the policy 
his public statements appear to favor. ` 

Or that he has been delegated to talk tough 
about Castro for U.S. public opinion, while 
top US. policymakers decide what to do 
about Cuba, 

Or that Mr. Morrison and his staff are 
themselves as confused about US. policy 
on Castro as the OAS ambassadors are be- 
coming: 


Tax Reform To Dominate Issues in 
` Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial on the subject of 
the proposed tax reforms written by Mr. 
Gilbert Crouse in the St. Helens, Oreg 
Sentinal-Mist: 
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Tax REFORM To DOMINATE ISSUES 
IN CONGRESS 


Of all the current great debates, the great- 
est—aside, of course, from international 
problems—now centers around tax policy, 
the tax system in general, tax reform and, of 
most immediate concern, tax reduction. 
Whether this will turn out to be like Mark 
Twain's weather—something that everybody 
talks about but no one does anything 
about—remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the controversy rages, and the 
surest bet since Man O’War ran a race is 
that. it’s going to be the overridingly do- 
inant domestic issue in Congress. 

The pros and cons, and the differences 
between authoritative views of the diverse 
and complex problems involved, are many. 
But so are the agreements. In an effort to- 
ward clarification, Life magazine assembled 
a group of experts and let them talk it out. 

Ernest Havemann sums up what they 
said in the magazine’s January 11 issue— 
and the composite amounts to an impressive, 
if sometimes confusing, picture. It was 
quite a group, 16 in number, drawn from 
banking, government, the universities, 
business and industry, organized labor, and 
so on. è 

Early in his article Havemann traces the 
brief, but enormously eventful, history of the 
Federal income tax. Thirty years ago, he 
points out, there was no tax at all on the 
first $4,000 of individual income and the 
peak, no matter how much you earned, was 
25 percent. 

Now a mere $2,000 of taxable income calls 
for a 20-percent rate, and at the top a giddy 
91 percent applies. 

This means, to take a single example, that 
a $10,000-a-year man with three dependents 
pays about $1,400 in Federal income taxes. 
And the corporation rate, on enterprises of 
any size, has risen in the same short span 
of time from 12 percent to 52 percent. 

Havemann that practically all the 
participants in Life's roundtable on taxa- 
tion agreed that the existing rates are too 
high. Here was one place where the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the AFL-CIO 
representatives saw eye to eye. The differ- 
ences came over the questions of what to 
do, and how to do it. 

Some of the experts, for instance, thought 
that a tax cut without more or less com- 
pensatory cuts im Federal spending (and 
none of them had much hope of this oc- 
curring) would lead to more inflation and 
a worsening of our international balance-of- 
payments situation—that is, the gold drain 
from Fort Knox to Europe. Others thought 
that need not be the case. 

Then, and it is something that should 
come as @ surprise to no one, there was a 
division as wide as a sea concerning what 
income groups should profit most from any 


(though there were doubters 
as to this); and that any tax cut, of what- 
ever kind, involves a risk. 
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today’s tax structure; the only question was 
whether to change it now or later.” 

Some of the particlpants said that the rate 
of business profits, as related to production 
and sales, has been declining, and that. this 
has become a drag on incentive and that, 
also, the savings available as risk capital 
have been drying up. 

And the head of one of the biggest. of 
American international businesses, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, made this down-to- 
earth observation: “If a tax cut were not to 
come about, it would have a depressant ef- 
fect, because * * everybody is now * * * 
expecting the cut and just wondering how 
big it will be.“ 

As to its size, the talk now is in the $6 
billion. to: $10 billion range. All brackets 
would be affected, with the percentages run- 
ning, say, from 15 to 65 percent on the tax- 
able base, as against the current 20-91 per- 
cent. The corporate rate would be reduced, 
too, 

Whatever the precise figures, and the pre- 
cise approach, the Life roundtable's feeling 
was pretty well summed up by a spokesman 
for a major insurance company, who said: 
“We need a basic reform of our whole na- 
tional tax structure: [this is] imperative for 
the country, and this is the time to take the 
first. steps.” 


Voluntary Service Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Baltimore Jewish Times, an excel- 
lent weekly publication, applauded the 
efforts of a Minneapolis resident. in its 
lead editorial. The person so lauded was 
Mrs. Viola Hymes, who is currently presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women and who is also an influential 
member of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

I am proud to represent a community 
in which a weekly publication sees be- 
yond its own boundaries to the good that 
is being performed by men and women 
in volunteer organizations throughout 
the country.. I have great confidence 
that the President’s Commission on the 


Under unanimous consent, I 
include the Times editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 
OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF SERVICE 
All too frequently we wait until a 
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the Status of Women. Mrs. Hymes steps 
down from tħe council's presidency next 
March after serving brilliantly in that ca- 
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pacity since March of 1959. But her 4 
years as council president only capped her 
career as a council member for the past 32 
years. 

In describing her long service with coun- 
cil, Mrs. Hymes recalls that NCJW was the 
first organization she joined as a married 
woman. She and her local unit decided that 
her professional work as a teacher of speech 
and English equipped her to be the unit's 
bulletin editor, and that first year she pro- 
duced—as shé humorously recounts it— six 
bulletins and one baby.” 

Her dedication and hard work as & coun- 
cil member eventually brought her the 
council’s highest office—one which has sent 
her to all corners of the country bringing 
inspiration and sound ideas to many council 
endeavors. 

Now, as a valued member of the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women, she 
brings her wealth of experience as a fine 
human being—teacher, wife, mother, and 
service volunteer—to a national commission 
concerned with woman's role in society 
today. 

In addition to her work as a member of the 
President's Commission, Mrs. Hymes serves 
on the Commission's Committee on New and 
Expanded Services which involves considera- 
tion, as detailed by President Kennedy in his 
Executive order establishing the Commis- 
sion, of services that may be required for 
women as wives, mothers, and workers, in- 
cluding education, counseling, training, 
home services, and arrangements for care of 
children during the working day.” The 
scope and variety of subjects included under 
this topic were so great that consideration 
of education was delegated to a separate 
Committee on Education. 

Other committees are concerned with em- 
ployment policies and practices in the Fed- 
eral Government; employment policies and 
practices in firms under Government con- 
tracts; protective labor legislation; civil and 
political rights; and social insurance and 
taxes—all as they particularly affect women 
in our society. 

We are sure Mrs. Hymes is contributing 
the same wise counsel and lucid thinking to 
the President's Commission on the Status 
of Women that she has been making avail- 
able to the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en for so many years. We are also sure 
that when she steps down from the NCJW's 
top job next March she will not have to in- 
sert an ad in the situations-wanted col- 
umn of the classified advertising pages in 
her native Minneapolis newspapers. Rather, 
it's a good bet that a great clamor will be 
made for her services. 


What of the Americans Held Prisoner? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter which was recently pub- 
lished in the State newspaper in my dis- 
trict concerning the handling of the 
prisoners in Cuba. 

This letter merits our attention and 
publication for two reasons: First, it is 
a positive, courageous and thought- pro- 
voking statement from a dedicated 
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American; and secondly, it was written 
by a man well qualified to speak on the 
subject for he himself bears the battle- 
scars of being a prisoner of war during 
World War II. 

The author is the holder of the Purple 
Heart, the Combat Infantry Badge, and 
while a prisoner of war his feet became 
frozen and when liberated he weighed 
only 91 pounds. This man has earned 
the right to make such a statement on 
this important matter which is of such 
grave concern to all patriotic Americans. 

The following letter was written by Mr. 
Julian R. Stricklin, of West Columbia, 
S.C., the son of Mrs. Viola R. Stricklin 
and the late Claude J. Stricklin, a veter- 
an of World War I: 

WHAT OF THE AMERICANS HELD PRISONERS? 
To the EDITOR OF THE STATE: 

Iam very much surprised at the American 
people. Just to think that they have given 
a big pig such as Castro $53 million worth 
of ransom for some 1,100 prisoners who are 
not even Americans. 

How about the American prisoners who are 
there now? What are the American people 
doing to free them? I don't think they are 
doing anything and do not intend to do any- 
thing about them. They can be sick and 
helpless, but what do we care? They are only 
Americans, not refugees. 

The American Red Cross has always helped 
to do something, and I think it has, I per- 
sonally think that this time it has lagged. 
The Red Cross stated in the news that it 
would try to do something for the American 
prisoners after all the refugees are free. 

I am just wondering what our country is? 
Is it a place for an American to have a 
home, raise his family, pay his taxes, and be 
proud to be an American, or is it a country 
being run by refugees and Communists? I 
believe Castro has won a big war without fir- 
ing a shot. The Communists have said that 
they would rule the United States and some- 
how they are coming to do just this. 

The reason I am writing this letter is that 
in World War II I was a prisoner of war and 
no one paid a ransom for me. I had to work 
while I was a prisoner of war with just a few 
bites to eat each day. I alone was not the 
only prisoner at that time, There were 
thousands more just like myself. 

The American Red Cross didn't do too 
much at this time. Another thing, the Amer- 
ican people didn't go around wearing yellow 
shirts. They held up the Stars and Stripes 
at that time. Then there was Korea. Many 
thousands lost their lives and thousands were 
taken prisoner just over a police action so 
they said, Did we ransom them out of prison 
camps? 

I think the American people need to wake 
up and take action on some of these matters 
that concern them. The first thing that we 
all need to do is to get on our knees and ask 
God to help us through our trials and tribu- 
lations in all these matters. 

By being a member of the American Le- 
gion I am deeply concerned about our coun- 
try. The Legion is fighting hard to blot out 
this Communist conspiracy throughout the 
United States. The American people can 
help if they would only stop and think. Let's 
all get back to the fact that this beautiful 
country of ours is our home and we will de- 
fend it if necessary. Always hold up the 
red, white and blue with its 50 stars, name- 
ly, Old Glory. Let us show the world that 
the United States means business in what 
it has to say about communism. 

JULIAN R. STRICKLIN. 

West COLUMBIA, 
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Cotton: Tranquilizers Versus Cures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr, BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it 
would seem sometimes that Congress is 
not interested in finding a cure for some 
of our cotton industry ailments, and 
would continue to administer tranquiliz- 
ers when cures are needed. 

This belief is sustained when one re- 
calls that the Cotton Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
started early in December 1962 to hold 
meetings and hearings in an attempt to 
solve a cotton problem. Legislation pro- 
posed by the administration as a solution 
has been considered at great length. 
Hearings have been held, reams of testi- 
mony taken, and scores of witnesses 
heard. As of this date, no agreement has 
been reached. However, may I point out 
that an esteemed member on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture presented an alter- 
nate proposal. His proposal received only 
brief consideration although it received 
an excellent reception in cotton produc- 
tion and textile manufacturing areas, as 
evidenced by the following editorial taken 
from the Charlotte Observer, of Char- 
lotte, N.C.: 

Corron’s TROUBLES NEED SURGERY, Nor FIRST 
1 . 


The House Agriculture Committee, after 
consultation with the White House, is on 
the verge of recommending that the skin 
which hides a tufnor be painted with iodine. 

For 7 years, the United States has sought 
to treat its domestic cotton ailment with 
heavy and frequent injections of Govern- 
ment cash, when a major operation or a 
series of operations is clearly indicated. 

Adoption by the Congress of another cot- 
ton subsidy, this one to be paid to someone 
between the grower and manufacturer, will 
do nothing more than alleviate the pain tem- 
porarily. 

The subsidy of an undetermined amount 
going to a still undetermined recipient is 
described as a means of eliminating the two- 
price cotton system that injures domestic 
manufacturers. It will not be an elimina- 
tion, but a disguise. 

Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Republican 
of Illinois, summed it up accurately in these 
words: “It (the administration bill) is ill- 
advised and inadequate. At best it would 
leave both the textile mill and the farmer 
on an artificial base, subject to changing 
whims of government and unable to build a 
sound future in a realistic marketplace.” 

FINDLEY offered a more sensible proposal 
than the legislation supported in committee 
hearings by eight Congressmen from the 
Carolinas. He a three-year pro- 
gram under which price supports would be 
decreased gradually to the world price of 
cotton. 

Under the Findley plan, the Government 
would sell surplus cotton to growers “at an 
attractive price“ in exchange for a 1-year 
land agreement. It would provide 
for unrestricted planting after 3 years. 

Findley’s plan has the advantage of 
eventually bringing realistic market condi- 
tions for cotton with consideration for the 
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problems of the small and inefficient growers. 
Unless some kind of a program of gradual 
transition is adopted, the country will be 
burdened indefinitely with an inverted 
pyramid of subsidies reaching ridiculous 
proportions. 

Our opposition to a new subsidy comes 
with full awareness that textile manufac- 
turers in the country are at a disadvantage 
in the purchase of cotton. Domestic con- 
sumption of cotton has plunged sharply be- 
cause it is overpriced to the milis. The use 
of synthetic fibers has soared. Prospects for 
U.S. export of cotton abroad are poor. 

The roots of the problem lie deep in the 
first subsidy that is paid to cottongrowers. 
This has the altruistic purpose of helping 
the small farmer, but it isa veritable bonanza 
to the largest producers whose lint fills Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

Consider the vicious cycle. U.S, consumers. 
must pay higher prices for textile goods be- 
cause of the artifical costs to mills. When 
they buy imported goods, they must pay 
more because of tariffs added to protect the 
competitiveness of the domestic industry. 
At the same time, the taxpayer-consumer 
must subsidize the export of U.S. cotton so 
that it will sell on the world market. Not 
long ago there was an abortive effort to 
further tax textile imports on the basis of 
their coton content, a cost the consumer 
would have to pay. Now the man who pays 
the Government's bills is being asked to ante 
up again, 

The Department of Agriculture conceded 
last week that it can't endorse the full 814- 
cent subsidy on domestic cotton. Six cents 
is nearer the difference anyway when the 
shipping costs of exported cotton are taken 
into account. 

Unde: of Agriculture Charles S. 
Murphy said he believed a subsidy ranging 
from about 3% to 5 cents a pound is all that 
can be budgeted. At his top figure, this 
would cost the Government. $225 million a 

on top of the millions being spent on 
the price support program. 

A new subsidy in the cotton p: would 
be nothing more than a feeble excuse for the 
failure of Congress to face up to its duty. 

It must have the political courage to be- 
gin the surgery that in a few years would get 
the Government out of the cotton business, 
except for the production advice it gives to 
growers. 


Spoon-Fed Generation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States said a 
short time ago that the problems that 
were spotlighted by the riots at the sta- 
dium on Thanksgiving Day pointed up 
the need for Congress to app 
more money. What for? So they can 
get more modern weapons? 

I submit for the consideration of the 
membership the following editorial 
which, in my judgment, is the best de- 


scription of the cause and cure that I 


have read: 
From the De Land, Fla., Sun News, 
Jan. 3, 1963] 
Spoon-Frep GENERATION 

You can find a hatful of theories about the 
causes of Juvenile crime. The trouble with 
most of them is that they seem only partial 
explanations, 
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For example, such usually cited factors as 
poverty, bad housing, broken homes, racial 
discrimination, and poor schooling obviously 
don’t play any role in the substantial amount 
of crime committed by well-cared-for young- 
sters in U.S. suburbs. 

The playwright, Arthur Miller, writing not 
long ago in Harpers, searched hard for a real 
common thread, one which would bind to- 
gether juvenile crime not just in this coun- 
try but all over the world. It runs high in 
Europe—even in the Soviet Union. 

Miller believes he has found the bond. He 
thinks it is an all-pervading boredom, a 
strange kind of emptiness of the mind and 
spirit. 

This, he says, is not the boredom of idle- 
ness alone, though there can be little doubt 
that the joblessness of ill-trained youngsters 


contributes. 


The emptiness he speaks of comes from an 
absence of challenges, a lack of genuine, 
meaningful conflicts, a failure to test the in- 
dividual’s will and capacity. 

The poor man's son sees the Government, 
with some erratic exceptions, providing wel- 
fare checks. The rich man’s son sees his 
father providing cars, television sets, cam- 
eras, at the asking. 

When does either young man learn he must 
earn the rewards of life? 

In this grand age of excuse and permis- 
siveness, the youth, rich or poor, is forgiven 
virtually all his errors by the courts, the 
welfare agencies and social workers, the 
indulgent parents. Few if any demands are 
made upon him. 

In this situation, it is suggested, he man- 
ufactures excitement by venturing into 
daring and often brutal crime. The sense- 
less assault perhaps makes sense only as a 
momentary release from boredom. 

Parents, indeed the whole adult world, 
cannot be relieved of heavy responsibility 
for creating the vacuum in which today’s 
youngsters thresh about—often so wildly. 
But neither can the young be absolved of 
blame. 

One individual who seems to see things 
this way recently addressed teenagers 
through the columns of a Washington news- 
paper. To young folk bemoaning their sad 
lot, he wrote: 

“Go home, hang the storm windows, paint 
the woodwork, rake the leaves, shovel the 
walk, wash the car, learn to cook. 

“Help the minister, visit the sick, assist 
the poor, study your lessons. And when 
you are through, and not too tired, read a 
book. 

“Your parents do not owe you entertain- 
ment. The world does not owe you a living. 
You owe the world something; your time 
and energy and your talents, so that no one 
will be at war or in poverty, or sick, or 
lonely again. 

“In plain simple words, ‘grow up.’ Quit 
being a crybaby. Get out of your dream 
world. Develop a backbone, not a wishbone, 
and start acting like a man—or a lady.” 

For parents and children alike, these words 
make a cracking good reading lesson with 
which to begin a new year. 


We Were Betrayed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. BOB WILSON 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the following account to my 
colleagues and to all Americans interest- 
ed in knowing the bare and undiluted 
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facts surrounding the failure of the 
Cuban invasion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the following remarks by 
Manuel Penabaz in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 14, 1963] 


We WERE BETRAYED—A VETERAN OF THE CUBAN 
INVASION SPEAKS OUT 


(By Manuel Penabaz) 


How do Cubans, who fought at the Bay 
of Pigs, feel about the U.S. role in that flasco? 

This is the story of one Cuban invader, 
told in his own words. 

Manuel Penabaz tells of asurances made 
by representatives of the U.S, Government 
that the invasion against Castro would have 
U.S. support. Then, he relates, just when 
the invaders needed help most—and might 
have won—they were told: “We cannot give 
you any further support.” 

Many veterans of the invasion, Just ran- 
somed from Castro prisons, say they hold no 
rancor against the United States. But Pena- 
baz says: We did not fall. We were be- 

“Keep advancing. Keep advancing—and 
wait.” 

So long as I live, I shall never forget those 
words. They sounded out from an American 
ship, from the officer who directed our land- 
ing operations at the Bay of Pigs on the 
coast of Cuba, where 1,500 of us Cubans of- 
fered our lives in the hope of liberating 
our beloved country from the rule of the 
Lona despot, Fidel Castro, on April 17, 

“Keep advancing and firing. Take the area 
ahead—and wait.” 

To us who had struggled ashore from our 
landing barges, the words “and wait” meant 
only one thing: “Help is on the way.” 

When we were recruited for this perilous 
mission, and during our exhaustive training 
in Guatemala—even while on the slow, an- 
cient freighters that brought us from our 
embarkation port in Nicaragua—we were 
promised the support of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

“Over you will be alr cover,” we were told, 
“and back of you the Navy and land forces 
of the United States and other free nations 
of the Americas. You cannot fail.” 

We did not fail. We were betrayed. 

After 3 days of fighting, we heard again 
that same American voice that had exhorted 
us to “keep advyancing—and wait.” Only 
this time it said: 

“We cannot give you any further support.” 

The whole invasion operation that had 
been planned and directed by agencies of 
the U.S. Government had been abandoned by 
that Government at the moment when vic- 
tory could have overthrown Fidel Castro. 

Of the 1,500 who began the assault at the 
Bay of Pigs on that warm April morning, 
about 100 were killed; 60 later died of 
wounds, starvation, torture and executions; 
most of the others were captured. 

I was among the lucky. I escaped. Four 
of my comrades and I found a raft and, after 
5 days afloat, were rescued. 

Now my surviving comrades of that inva- 
sion also have been freed—ransomed from 
Castro's prison cells. Many of them have 
told me since their arrival in Miami that 
their lips are sealed because they have rela- 
tives still In Cuba. I, too, have relatives in 
Cuba. But my lips are not sealed. I will tell 

of what happened at the Bay of 
Pigs, because I believe that such a mistake 
must not be made again by any government 
or people of the free world. 

For me, the story of the Invasion began 
in Miami, Fla., when I heard the words: 
“Recruits are needed—recrults to overthrow 
Castro.” 

The Central Intelligence Agency of the 
U.S. Government, headed by Allen Dulles, 
was the recruiting and training group for 
our volunteers. 
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Several officers of the Central Intelligence 
Agency were operating in the Miami area, 
seeking out the leaders among the Cuban 
exiles, and encouraging them to select the 
likeliest young men for the adventure. I 
was told that there would be an invasion of 
Cuba “fairly early in 1961," backed and sup- 
ported by the United States. 

The first airlifts of volunteers to training 
camps began in late summer 1960. Any 
recruits who doubted that the United States 
was back of the operation were assured that, 
when we reached our training camps, we 
would find American officers in charge and 
there would be the best of American weap- 
ons to carry into battle. 

Sure enough, when we arrived at Trax 
Base, high in the mountains of Guatemala, 
American officers were in charge of the camp, 
and our weapons were among the best of the 
United States had to offer. 

At Retalhuleu, Guatemala, a splendid air- 
strip hed been laid down by American en- 
gineers. All about were huge accumulations 
of war materiel—aircraft, mortars, tons of 
bombs, and other ammunition. 

Over the whole operation, there was an 


with no markings. We knew them only by 
first names. But it was apparent that they 
were experienced and efficient. 

It did not take us long to learn that 
“Frank,” the man who gave the orders for 
both Americans and Cubans, was a colonel. 
The American subordinate officers were all 
experts in their fields. “Ray” was our rifle 
and pistol instructor. It leaked out that he 
was from California and a pistol champion. 
“Sam,” chief trainer of the parachutists, 
was plainly a veteran of many combat jumps. 
“Nick,” from New Mexico, was Our instructor 
for intelligence operations. “Bob” demon- 
strated all there was to know about mortars 
and machine guns. Pat“ was a security 
officer: 

There was no secrecy about the CIA man 
in charge at the camp. He was Frank Bend- 
er, a man of German descent who had fought 
in the French underground during World 
War H. Bender was everywhere—shuttling 
back to Miami to check on recruiting, going 
to Washington and New York to try to bring 
all the Cuban exile leaders together in one 
united front, 

Trax Base was a regular little city, bullt by 
the U.S. Government. It had modern paved 
streets, electric lights, and barracks for about 
500 men. As our numbers grew, we had to 
disperse to four other training bases. 

All the training bases were leased from 
Roberto Alejo, brother of the Guatemalan 
Ambassador to the United States and a= 
trusted friend of Guatemalan President Mig- 
uel Ydigoras Fuentes. 

For rifles, we had that infantry workhorse, 
the M-1 Garrand, firing 8 shots. Officers 
carried carbines. We learned to use ma- 
chineguns and bazookas, 57-mm guns and 
42-inch mortars, 

One prized piece of equipment was an 
electric communications-control center—a 
device so new that it had never been used 
in combat. It was manned by six men, who 
could relay messages to artillery, aircraft, 
and other combat units. The American of- 
ficers warned us that it should be destroyed 
rather than be permitted to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Training was rugged, but we endured it 
cheerfully. We were preparing to free our 
land of Marxist dictatorship. We under- 
stood that our brigade would be the initial 
attacking. party backed by the might of the 
United States. There would be ample am- 
munition to stop Castro's tanks and his land 
forces. Every effort would be made to win 
the support of the Cuban people. Exile 
leaders would be formed into a provisional 
government and would receive the recogni- 
tion of the United States and of Latin 
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American countries, Such were our assur- 
ances. 

Our brigade commander, Col. José Perez 
San Roman, and his headquarters staff hoped 
that, before embarking, they could have 
printed thousands of leaflets to be dropped 
all over Cuba by planes calling upon the 
people to rise against their oppressor, Fidel 
Castro. 

At the last moment San Roman was in- 
formed that the U.S. Government could not 
approve this plan. 

On the morning of April 10 we were flown 
to Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. At the dock 
we saw the invasion “fleet” that the CIA had 
mobilized. ‘There were six ancient craft. 
Three were Liberty ships of World War II 
vintage. The other three were old fishing 
yachts. Most of the officers were Spanish 
or Cuban, with crews filled out from men of 
the US. merchant marine—among them 
many drunkards and misfifits. We soon dis- 
covered that the crews did not want to mix 
with their live Cuban cargoes, and couldn't 
haye cared less whether the expedition suc- 
ceeded or failed. 

We carry you, land you, and leave you,” a 
crew member explained. We took this as 

„added assurance that we would be covered 
by air and naval support, for it was unthink- 
able to us that any civilized government 
would send men to battle without ample 
means either for complete victory or hon- 
orable retreat. 

On the night of April 11, in moonless dark- 
ness, we sailed. On the fourth day at sea, 
we were given our final briefing on our 
invasion plan. Each man received n mimeo- 
graphed copy of the operations in detail. 
The landings would be made on April 17 
at Bahia de Cochinos, the Bay of Pigs, about 
90 miles southeast of Havana, Battalions 2 
and 5 would land first, at Playa Larga, deep 
in the bay, under command of Eneido Oliva. 
All other units would land, at Playa Girón. 
Soon after our landings, the parachutists 
would drop some 12 miles inland to seize the 
airport of Jaguey Grande. 

On the morning of April 15, planes from 
the Nicaraguan bases would begin bombing 
Castro's airfields and hangars, to be followed 
by heavier strikes on the 16th and 17th, 
Some of our units would move southeast- 
ward to join rebel groups in the Escambray 
Mountains, and others would move westward 
to take Havana. 

Most important of all, our leaders had 
been assured of U.S. alr cover, the backing of 
the U.S. Navy, and—if needed—of US. land 
troops as well. No one expected our 1,500 
volunteers alone to conquer Castro’s forces 
of 300,000 militia and regulars. 

But we did expect that, with our Ameri- 
can equipment plus American battle support, 
we would move inland steadily until we had 
cut Cuba in two. Castro's forces would then 
realize resistance was hopeless. Defections 
would begin and rise like a tide. 

Soon we heard the Cuban radio announcing 
angrily that several planes were bombing 


the airports of Santiago and Havana and’ 


various military bases. We were elated. 
The bombings by our planes from Nicaragua 
had gone off on schedule. But Castro's 
broadcast was followed by a rebroadcast 
from the United States that chilled us to 
the bone. It was a speech by President Ken- 
nedy in which he affirmed that the United 
States would maintain a policy of strict. neu- 
trality in Cuba's internal affairs. Specifi- 
cally, said the President, his Government 
would. not. intervene in the events shaping 
up in that island. 

“He must say that, to deceive Castro,” we 
finally decided, for all of us had heard Mr. 
Kennedy, during his campaign for the 
Presidency, advocate full support of Cubans 
opposing Castro. Yet doubts assailed me. 
It was the President speaking now—not the 
candidate. 
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On the morning of the 16th we were 
heartened by the sight of two U.S. destroyers, 
one on either side of our slow-moving flotilla. 
They were greeted with cheers. At least, we 
thought, we would have naval support. And, 
in case of setback, we would be evacuated 
and saved from capture, 

All through that April 16 we waited for 
news of the second bombing strike. No news 
came. 

That night we saw the light of Girón 
Beach, Bay of Pigs, on the horizon, like shim- 
mering pearls. The ships carrying Oliva’s 
units had veered to our right and his men 
would be landing soon. As the first shots 
from Playa Larga sounded, I looked at my 
watch. It was 20 minutes past midnight, 
April 17. The tragic Myasion had begun. 

Oliva and his two battalions met little 
resistance on their landings—only a small’ 
patrol of Castro's militia. 

Our ships drew up about 1 kilometer, 0.6 
of a mile, from the shore and anchored, 
Landing barges were quickly floated, and all 
hands began unloading the weapons. 

The firing on Playa Larga had ceased. 
Back and forth from all the ships shuttled 
the motorized landing barges. As dawn 
broke, our radios picked up the first message 
of the American officer, stationed farther out 
at sea on a U.S. warship. He said: 

“The whole bay is ours. The enemy has 
disappeared.” 

We learned later that morning that the 
officer was on the aircraft carrier Borer 
How comforting to know that the might of 
the greatest navy in the world was standing 
by to support this blow for freedom. 

Our ship’s captain stuck his head out of 
his cabin and shouted: “The sky is ours, 
too.” Every man raised a cheer, for surely 
this meant that the bombing of the 15th 
had destroyed Castro's air force. 


WE CHEERED TOO SOON 


But we cheered too soon. At 6a.m., a B-26 
bomber flew toward us at low altitude. We 
supposed it came from our Nicaragua base. 
But suddenly it swooped low and began fir- 
ing at the barges unloading their cargoes on 
the beach. 

“Shoot,” I shouted to the men still on 
my ship, the Atlantico. There was also fir- 
ing from other ships. The B-26 sped away. 
It had given our men their first baptism of 
fire. But, most important to Castro, the 
pilot had learned that there was no air cover 
for the landing. 


feelings of despair, we saw 
toward Nicaragua. The pilots 
fuel enough to cruise over the 
only about 20 minutes. 

Suddenly a Sea Pury appeared. I recog- 
nized this British-made fighter plane at once, 
for Batista had used them against us when I 
was fighting with Castro in the hills. This 
one made a pass or two, then zoomed away. 

As our landing barge was on its way to- 
ward the beach, another Castro B-26 ap- 
peared, swooping directly over us. Our guns 
fired. The plane plunged into the sea. 

We waded ashore, through the warm 
Cuban waters, onto the beach of our native 
land. Soon we were under terrific fire from 
several enemy aircraft. Flat on our bellies, 
many of us crawled Into the village of Girón. 
Some of the inhabitants had fied. Many 
others ran toward us with welcoming shouts. 


HOW PRECIOUS CARGO WAS LOST 


I looked back toward our ships. One was 
in flames and sinking rapidly. It was the 
Houston—with most of its precious cargo 
still unloaded. The stacks of mortar shells, 
the armored trucks, the electronic commu- 
nications-control center—all were going 
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down, Another ship burst into flames. It 
was the Rio Escondido. Soon, it too, sank. 
All the other ships were moving rapidly 
away. We watched a Sea Fury bring down 
a B-26 from our base. We asked: 

“When will our air cover come? When 
will those fast U.S. jets go into action?” 

The news from Playa Larga was good. 
Oliva had moved inland, destroying seven 
enemy tanks and numerous trucks, along 
with hundreds of enemy soldiers. The news 
from the parachutists was less hopeful. 
They had dropped early in the morning, but, 
for the most part, had landed in the swampy 
terrain north of the bay. Now they were 
fighting their way back to join our main 
force. By midafternoon, we were moving 
steadily forward. 

“Keep advancing. Move inland—and 
wait" the American officer’s voice kept broad- 
casting. 

Late in the day we encountered the first 
battalions of Castro’s militia, advancing 
among 10 or 12 tanks. How we needed those 
antitank mines that went down with the 
Houston, But our mortars were ready. We 
let go our barrage. Our fire was devastating. 
Castro’s poor militiamen fell in heaps. Men? 
The majority were mere boys—many no more 
than 14 years of age. Only an insane sadist 
would have drafted those adolescents to fill 
his military machine. 

As one after another of their tanks were 
knocked out, the Castro infantry ran like 
crazy from side to side. Our men got tired 
of shooting at them. The butchery that 
went on is impossible to describe, By night- 
fall, the survivors of Castro's forces were in 
full retreat. 

The US. radio “Swan” had kept up a con- 
stant chatter all during the day, filled with 
exaggerated statements that I can now brand 
as deliberate lies. It said: 

“The invaders are steadily advancing on 
every front. 

“Throughout all Cuba, people are joining 
forces with the underground rebels fighting 
Fidel Castro. 
forces are surrendering in 

“It is reported that Raul Castro has com- 
mitted suicide.” 

That night our men slept in the open, 
close to the soil of our Cuba. Next morning 
we ate what rations we could gather from 
the villagers. We were set for another battle. 
But all was quiet for a time—except for the 
quarreling of vultures over the bodies of 
Castro’s slain militiamen. 

Prom Playa Larga, Oliva and his battalions 
had advanced more than 12 miles, fighting 
all the way. They had stopped 3,000 of 
Castro’s militia, flanked by Russian tanks 
and covered by British-made Sea Fury planes. 
Our units had advanced almost that dis- 
tance to the northeast. Realizing that our 
lines were too extended, San Roman ordered 
them pulled back. 

Oliva began his withdrawal to join our 
forces north of Girón. 

By noon of that second day, all officers and 
men realized it was then or never for victory. 
We had demoralized Castro’s infantry with 
our deadly mortar and machinegun fire. A 
few more days of pounding like that, and his 
forces would be surrendering in droves. 
Col. San Roman communicated with the 

American ship: “Where is our support?” he 
asked. We must have jet cover imme- 
diately.” 

The answer he got was nothing new— 
simply that we should advance and wait. 

WE LOOKED IN VAIN FOR AIR SUPPORT 


All afternoon the enemy B-28's strafed 
and bombed us, while we looked in vain for 
the air support that could have knocked 
Castro’s planes from the sky. 

By nightfall, our forces had retreated from 
the Jaguey Grande area. Despite the terrific 
punishment from the air, we still held the 
terrain for 6 miles north of the bay, includ- 
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ing the road junction at San Blas. We still 
stood guard over the airstrip on Giron Beach. 

But we were running out of ammunition. 
Every battalion reported it was running 
short of mortar shells, and even the small- 
arms bullets would soon be exhausted. 

Meanwhile, from our advanced sentinels, 
we learned that Castro's forces were con- 
centrating in huge numbers, with scores of 
tanks, hundreds of cannons and armored 
trucks, forming a ring of steel around the 
Bay of Pigs and getting ready to mount an 
attack. 

Not a single plane from our bases had en- 
gaged the enemy during that second day of 
fighting. 

At midmorning of the third day, we saw 
two of our B-26's winging in from over the 
water. Two Cuban planes zoomed out to 
meet them—one a Sea Fury, the other an 
American-made jet fighter—and within sec- 
onds our planes fell into the sea. 

Soon afterward, three more of our planes 
flew over the beach and across the battle 
area. Two left quickly, but the third 
swooped down and began strafing the ad- 
vancing Castro columns, Antiaircraft shells 
converged on that plane and it crashed. We 


found later that the pilot was Leo Francis 


Berle of Boston, an American instructor 
from the Nicaragua base, Early that morn- 
ing he had learned that the invasion 
forces were to be abandoned to their fate. 
Apparently, in anger and frustration, he had 
determined to uphold his own honor, at 
least, 

One of Oliva's radiomen kept repeating 
this message: “This is Cuba calling the free 
countries. We need help in Cuba—now.” 

Like the coils of a great python, Castro’s 
columns, with thousands of men supported 
by Russian tanks and bombing planes, were 
encircling our units and pressing them back 
toward the beach, We were outnumbered 
40 to 1. 

There can be no adequate description for 
the emotions that gripped us as we thought 
of what those planes on the U.S. S. Bozer, 
those guns on the two destroyers that had es- 
corted us, and all our sunken mines and 
ammunition could do for us. 

Manuel Artime Buesa and I were close by 
Col. San Roman during the final hours of 
our defeat, We heard him make his last 
anguished plea for help. 

Where is our support?” he asked. 

From far away in the ocean came the re- 
ply: 

“We cannot give you any further support. 
You are on your own.” 

Quickly, in the anger of a leader forsaken, 
San Roman replied: 

“And you, sir, are as — — of a b — — —!" 

As,the coils of Castro’s python strangled 
us, one of our men shouted: “Headquarters 
says it’s every man for himself.” 

I had resigned myself to being captured 
when I ran into Rene Salvia, a boyhood 
friend from my hometown. “Follow me,” 
he shouted. We ran to the beach. Several 
lifeboats were filling with men and pushing 
out to sea. Howitzer shells were falling all 
around us. We spied a rubber raft floating 
near the shore—one used by frogmen -to 
mark the route for our landing barges. It 
had an outboard motor and three oars. Rene 
and I piled into it, followed by Pepin Casals, 
Gardo Orlando, and Perez Jemenez. The 
motor refused to start, so we rowed out to 
sea, 

For 4 days we paddled and drifted, About 
5 o'clock on the fifth afternoon a freighter, 
the Luisse, bound for Corpus Christi, Tex., 
plucked us from the sea. Eventually I re- 
turned to Miami, 

Since then, I have learned much from my 
friends in the revolutionary council about 
the invasion at the Bay of Pigs. I have 
learned that no preparations were made for 
our cooperation with the underground in 
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Cuba. No campaign of civilian uprising and 
sabotage had been planned. 

Both the U.S. military chiefs and the CIA 
blandly assumed that there was enough op- 
position to Fidel Castro inside Cuba to over- 
throw his regime, once the movement had 
been sparked by our invasion. 

Our exile leaders reflect with great sorrow 
upon the fact that the U.S. decision to can- 
cel the promised help to our invading forces 
included also a refusal to rescue our men 
and prevent their capture. Not even those 
in lifeboats or struggling in the water could 
be rescued. American nayal personnel at 
Guantanamo heard our pleas for help, but, 
on orders from Washington, they could not 
move a vessel to assist. 

It is known that Castro salvaged every 
item that went down with the Houston and 
the Rio Escondido—including our new secret 
communications system which, doubtless, 
now has been duplicated by every Commu- 
nist military command in the world. 


NO RANSOM WAS NECESSARY 


Fidel Castro convicted 1,179 of the cap- 
tives of treason. Now his demands for ran- 
som have been met. 

From my comrades of the invasion I have 
had my belief confirmed that no payment 
of ransom was necessary. The cowardly dic- 
tator had his plane all warmed up and wait- 
ing during the recent missile crisis, ready 
to flee the country at the first military move 
by the United States. 

For me and for my comrades, the question 
still remains unanswered: 

Why were we denied the help that would 
have uprooted the seedbed of Communist 
power in the Western Hemisphere? 

Manuel Penabaz has fought against two 
Cuban dictators; first, Fulgencio Batista and 
then Fidel Castro. He tells the story of his 
life as a revolutionist in these words: 

“For me, the story begins while I was a 
young lawyer in the town of Holguin, in 
Oriente Province, Cuba. 

“My father, Manuel Penabaz, was a lib- 
eral member of the Cuban Parliament, ad- 
vocating reforms to improve education and 
lift standards of living among the masses. 
I supported such liberal reforms, and be- 
came attorney for labor unions struggling 
for better wages and working conditions on 
the sugar plantations of Oriente. 

“For these activities, the Batista regime 
hated my father and me and marked our 
family for persecution. On 13 different oc- 
casions I was thrown into Batista jails, and 
my house was burned to the ground. 

“I struck back by joining the revolution- 
gry forces of Fidel Castro and fought with 
them all the way from the Sierra Madre to 
Havana. 

“Hardly had we reached Havana in tri- 
umph on January 1, 1959, when Fidel Castro 
revealed himself for what he is: A little dic- 
tator in the big arena of the Marxist battle 
to conquer the whole world. 

“Castro ordered me to serve on the revolu- 
tionary court, which was a mass-denuncia- 
tion type of lynching that horrified me and 
others like me who believed in constitutional 
rights and safeguards. I refused to serve 
and was thrown into jail. After 3 days, 
Fidel's brother, Raul Castro, came in and 
gave me this choice: Penabaz, you must serve 
as judge in the trials or leave the country.’ 

“I left, fleeing to Mexico. 


“After some months of traveling about, 
hunting for work, I came to that refuge of 
so many Cuban exiles—Miaml, Fla. There 
my wife and two children joined me. I 
worked at odd jobs—anything to make a 
living—until I heard the. call for recruits 
to overthrow Castro." 

When the 1961 invasion at the Bay of Pigs 
failed, Mr. Penabaz escaped, along with four 
companions, in a small rubber raft. They 
were picked up at sea by a passing freighter 
and made their way back to Miami. 
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Former Stillwater Resident Receives 
Medal for Poem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr: McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
something about the nature and climate 
of Maine that inspires men to take up 
pen and write movingly and creatively. 

Again we find evidence of this phe- 
nomena when it is discovered that an- 
other Maine man, Mr. Dalmar McPher- 
son, has penned a poem that has won 
national distinction. 

Mr. McPherson's creation issues a clear 
call that sweeps away the mists of un- 
certainty that hover over the true char- 
acter of America. 

It issues a clear-cut challenge that 
rings out for all Americans to hear, and 


“I deem it highly worthy of insertion into 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I, therefore, 
insert into the Record an appropriate 
article from the Penobscot Times that 
gives due recognition to Mr. McPherson 
and true representation of his latest 
work: 
FORMER STILLWATER RESIDENT Receives 
MenaL ron Porm 


Word has been received by the Penobscot 
Times that Dalmar S. McPherson, a native 
of Stillwater, was awarded the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal for his poem “Ameri- 
cans—Exporters to Tomorrow.” The cita- 
tion reads as follows: “The trustees, direc- 
tors, and officers of Freedoms Foundation of 
Valley Forge announce with pleasure the 
selection of Dalmar 8. McPherson by the 
distinguished national and school awards 
jury to receive the George Washington 
Honor Medal for his poem ‘Americans—Ex- 
porters to Tomorrow.“ an outstanding 
achievement in helping to bring about a 
better understanding of the American way 
of life.” The national awards announce- 
ment was made on George Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22, 1962, at Valley Forge. 

Mr. McPherson, the stepson of Mrs. Percy 
Wentworth, of Orono, was graduated from 
Old Town High School in 1936. He entered 
the University of Maine in the class of 1940 
and attended 2 years. His college career was 
interrupted by 4 years of service in the U.S. 
Army Alr Force as medic from October 1941 
to December 24, 1945, when he was honorably 
discharged. this period he served as 
first sergeant of a station hospital with 720 
men. His tour of duty included both India 
and China. 

Mr. McPherson reentered the University of 
Maine in February 1946, and was graduated 
in 1948 with a bachelor of arts degree. He 
tied with one other person to receive the 
Kidder scholarship, awarded to the highest 
ranking student in the junior class. After 
graduation Mr. McPherson entered into em- 
ployment with the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and was manager at Doyer- 
Foxcroft in 1953-54. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Portland. where he is currently 
sales manager for the Portland district—from 
Freeport south and west to New Hampshire 
territory. 

A hobby which Mr. McPherson pursues 
even more ardently than writing is pho- 
tography, and he has won prizes in national 
photo contests. He is one of Maine’s best 
photography hobbyists, having become ac- 
tively interested in photography in 1938. 


Many of his pictures, as well as the narra- 
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tive to accompany them, have been used in 
Maine Lines, the official publication of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Mention might. well be made that his hob- 
bies have led him to present the Maine and 
American point of view in a continuing col- 
lection of writing and photographs circulated 
internationally through the medium of the 
Leica postal portfolios. 

Mr. McPherson was the first president of 
the Maine (State) Association for Retarded 
Chiidren, later serving as secretary for 1 
year. He was also appointed by Governor 
Muskie to serve on the Maine Committee on 
Problems of the Mentally Retarded. Mr. 
McPherson originated the name change from 
Pownal State School to Pineland Hospital 
and Training Center, a change which was 
authorized by the legislature. He jis cur- 
rently editing the monthly bulletin Pine- 
land Progressive for the Pineland Parents & 
Friends Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. McPherson (the former Ar- 
line Bernhardt) have two daughters, Bar- 
bara and Pamela. The family resides at 
58 Gray Road in Gorham, Maine. He him- 


self tells why he wrote “Americans—Ex- 


porters to Tomorrow“; “Over the years, es- 
pecially during Army service in India and 
China, I grew increasingly aware of how 
much we have as Americans and how much 
we could share with the world. The essay is 
an expression of that awareness. 

"I believe one of the most essential needs 
for Americans today is to develop ways to 
tell the truth about ourselves and our way 
of life. I don't think we can go about this 
by tearing down the other fellow. We have 
to approach it with the realism of adver- 
tising or marketing men who know their 
product and the way to show it. We have 
an obligation to ourselves to let the world 
know what our product is really like. 

“Ours is probably the most misunderstood 
nation in the world—our motives are con- 
stantly challenged. The people of other 
countries often think us crude—even ugly. 
That picture of our people is not America 
as we know it. 

“One of the greatest events of this year 
to help dispel the ugly awkward image was 
the successful orbit of John Glenn for all 
the world to see and hear. This leap for- 
ward, coming from the wake of repeated 


entire feat runa the thread of closeness to 
the people. He has sprung from Hometown, 
America, and the people of the world seem 
to understand that. 

“Today we face a challenge to lift our 
country's. image out of the muddied palette 
where many others see it, to spread it on 
a. canvas of light and truth and color that 
represents the real America. 

“Whether we meet the challenge may one 
day be the real measure of this century.” 

AMERICANS—EXPORTERS TO TOMORROW 
(By Dalmar McPherson) 
One single word, 
one word alone, embodies the Spirit of 
America. 
One word encompasses all that is her great- 
ness, 
her immortal way of life. 
Bound in her Bill of Rights and 
bonded in her Constitution, 
that word is Freedom. 
In its fullest measure this one word is the 
spirit of our great Nation. 
And the Spirit of America is the basic funda- 
mental of our American Heritage. 
It is our richest treasure, 
dearly won and Priceless. 
It is yet Costless to the poorest man. 
Freedom is a Living Trust from God to man, 
a trust to be passed on and guarded 
with man’s life, 
see > is the safeguard of Liberty in 
e. 
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Its first cry was sounded in the colonies of a 
new continent, 
and its strength was tested in the storm 


of struggle 
that brought forth this Covenant 
Nation— 
“One Nation, under God.” 
The Freedom of America found its vitality 
ina People, 


a people blessed 
with a land of cool lakes and broad rivers 
that formed highways. of commerce 
from forest to prairie, 
a people building 
small towns and large cities 
a country and a Way of Life, 
a people forming a Government and Nation 
destined to carry 
the Trust and Spirit of Freedom 
beyond the cold of Concord and Valley 
Forge, 2 
beyond the pain of Gettysburg and the 
tears of Appomattox, 
beyond the Meuse-Argonne, 
beyond the hard coral of Iwo Jima and 
hot stream of Burma, yes. 
beyond Berlin and beyond even today. 


The Freedom of America is deep in the heart 
and hope of a people determined to carry 
its Trust 

to the unborn children 
of an unseen tomorrow. 
America’s greatness cOmes because of her 
Freedom, 
and it lives in her Freedom. 

We are a people blessed 

in God to be free, 
and in His image we were created to 
carry forth His Trust. 

How well we perform this task will forever 

be a measure 

of man’s history, 

for in the lifestream of our Freedom 
we carry the seeds of failure 

or success 
for others and ourselves. 
This is the tool with which our forefathers 

made a Nation. 

It is also the tool with which eventually 
all the people of the world will toil. 

Today we are Free 


that tool. 
The misuse of the tool of Freedom would 
be an Abdication of our Trust. 
Americans and America are free to choose 
the Individual Way and the Nation’s Path. 
To each individual, Freedom is Liberty—not 
a License. 
It is a Liberty of Choice, 
and we must find our way to choose the 
right way 


As a nation we must forever guard this chal- 
lenge to choose the Right 
lest we lose the Right to Choose. 
This challenge today is as clear as the 
choice of Patrick Henry. 
It is to convey the cause of Liberty 
in a confused and changing world 


or 
to let Freedom perish in the Spreading 
Death of Communism, 
This is the duty which comes in Mid- 


Mankind around the world is looking to 
America for strength to make its choice. 
America must show plainly to those who look 
from all sides the unfaltering energy of 
Life in Freedom. x 
Wemust show to allmen 
that the flexible arrow of Freedom will 
rise higher than the tallest iron 
curtain. 
Our example of Freedom must penetrate 
behind that curtain and bring Life to the 
souls of lost men everywhere on earth. 
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Our is not a short fight 
to stir men’s blood 
or to gain allies in a savage battle. 
Rather, we are now called to a greater con- 
sistency of purpose 
and a greater persistency of effort 
than any Nation has yet known. 
Our Final Destiny as a Great Nation will be 
to give to the men of Little Nations 
the right to choose their own Destiny. 
Ours is not to impose a way for others. 
Ours is to give—and our gift is Freedom. 
In Freedom there is Faith 
and Hope, 
and Charity. 
If we are strong in our Faith, 
if we fulfill the Hope of mankind, 
we will export our Greatest Gift in 
Charity. 
That gift is the Treasure and the Trust 
of 


Freedom. 


It is more than a legacy. 
It will be an export— 


because This People will be there still 
to share God's Trust 
with 
the Humanity of Tomorrow. 


Understanding the American System 
EXTENSION a5 REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 — 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed by an article on the 
need for understanding our American 
system, written by Herbert P. Buetow, 
president of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Paul, which 
was published by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government. By unani- 
mous consent, it is hereby reproduced in 
the Recorp: 

UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 

The private enterprise system, absolutely 
essential for a free and strong can- 
not exist for very long if business and in- 
dustry loses the support and respect of the 
American people. 

At a time when this Nation stands in ap- 
palling need of the fruits of that system, it 
is disturbing to find that the image of busi- 
ness and industry is declining in the eyes of 
the American public. Ask yourself how this 
loss of public affection could occur during 
the very period in which the contributions 
of business to the freedom, strength, and 
happiness of America are at an all-time peak. 

The system as a whole is not really being 
debated. Except for the socialists, surveys 
show that Americans approve private enter- 
prise. What is being debated are parts of 
the system: Profits, pricing, bigness, patents, 
marketing, advertising, and others. 

It seems that today the word “profits” has 
taken on an unfortunate connotation in our 
economy, almost as if profits were treason- 
able, rather than reasonable. Profits are 
essential and should be considered a cost 
of doing business—just like depreciation. 
So, too, should profits be as a 
cost factor to be plowed back for acquisition 
of new facilities, as well as modernization 
and replacement. Research spending, al- 
ways a gamble but necessary for growth, 
needs adequate profits for its continuance. 
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corporation 

from automotive production to the greatest 
war-producing plants the world has ever 
known, to help us win two world wars and 
preserve our free society. Just think of the 
contributions, in times, made by our 
“big” aircraft companies, along with A.T. 
& T., in the satellite and space programs. 

The pricing of finished products is ques- 
tioned. When is a price a fair price? A 
price is fair when a customer willingly offers 
to pay it. The customer is the judge whether 
the product or service is worth the price. 

What about uniform prices for nearly 
identical products? Good or bad? The fact 
that prices for cigarettes, for example, are 
identical for nearly identical products means 
that someone in the industry decided to sell 
his cigarettes at the lowest practical price. 
That made the price. Others had to follow 
or price themselves out of the market, un- 
less they could market a superior product at 
a higher price. That's competition at Its best, 
and another story that needs telling. 

Then there is the misconception in the 
idea that the patent structure should be 
changed. The day on which our patent laws 
are weakened will be the day on which the 
superiority and aggressiveness of research 
will be inhibited. 

How many really appreciate the social 
function of advertising? The millions of 
jobs it creates by the mass consumption it 
activates? How many recognize that pro- 
duction depends on consumption and that 
consumption depends on successful mar- 
keting? That less advertising means less 
taxpaying business? 

These elements of business, profits, pric- 
ing, patents, and so on, are vital and essen- 
tial to the survival of the American economic 
system. Yet we hear of proposals to change 
these essentials so much that there wouldn't 
be much left but the empty shell. 

The American people, including the vast 
majority of our elected and appointed pub- 
lie officials, and the majority of our thought 
leaders in all areas, are as much in love 
with the private enterprise system as were 
the framers of our Constitution. Those 
within our borders who would deliberately 
destroy or weaken that system are too few 
in number and too shy in direct influence to 
bring this about, except with the unwritten 
assistance of an army of loyal and well- 
intentioned Americans. 

They get this assistance only because many 
persons simply do not understand the essen- 
tials, the workings of the system, or the phi- 
losophy on which it is based. Many have 
unbounded faith in the system and think it 
cannot possibly be destroyed, or even injured, 
another unfortunate result of lack of under- 
standing and the direct cause of much of our 
crippling legislation. f 

What can be done about it? 

The problem is educational, not political. 

It is not enough to be critical of an elec- 
tive or appointed Government official for ad- 
vocating a weaker patent system, confiscatory 
taxes, or more Government limitations on 
business. Constructive steps should be taken 
to remind him that public sector spending 
can only come from private sector 
and that the long-range effects of slowing 
down the system will more than offset ex- 
pected short-range benefits. Isn't it odd 
that we all believe in private enterprise and 
in do-it-yourself but, paradoxically, as we 
watch the weakening of our economic sys- 
tem we do not always rise to its defense, un- 
realistically waiting for someone else to do 
it? 

The need, then, is for sweeping, convincing, 
and continuing educational work, persuasive 
contact with a great majority of the men, 
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women, and children in America, with a 
realization that the job is a day in, day out, 
week in, week out, month in, month out, 
year-round educational job, 

The business community, in particular, 
should support and help promote an under- 
standing of the why of business and pri- 
vate enterprise. It is simple logic that busi- 
ness practitioners should become business 
missionaries, helping to make converts in 
every social and economic segment of the 
American public. 

Unless we all help to give this subject the 
kind of exposure it needs, and unless we be- 
gin to communicate our thoughts to others, 
there should be no surprise if the vacuum 
we leave is filled with opinions destructive 
to the American way of fe. 

Our national economy must be understood 
in order to continue to exist, and you can 
help. You can't have the fruits of the sys- 
tem without the system. And you can't af- 
ford a weaker system because the size of the 
golden egg cannot exceed the dimensions of 
the goose. 


A Lover’s Quarrel With the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 
the U.S. House of Representatives an ar- 
ticle written by a most outstanding news- 
paper columnist, Miss Mary McGrory, 
concerning the late Robert Frost whose 
name will always be in the heart of all 
those who love poetry. 

The article reads as follows: 

Prost Was ENFOLDED INTO THE Lire or. His 
TIMES 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Robert Frost was the rarest of beings, a 
great lyric poet who was honored in his 
own time as a sage. 

He knew nothing of the isolation that 
genius can impose. He often cited what 
happened to Homer in contrast to his own 
fate: 


“Seven cities claimed the Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 


Robert Frost lacked nothing that the 
world could give him in the way of recogni- 
tion or attention. His poetry was loved and 
understood. So was he. 

Success and fame came to him when he was 
40 years old and in another country. “A 
Boy’s Will,” his first published volume, 
appeared in England in 1915. Soon after- 
ward he came home to an acclaim that 
stopped just short of idolatry and lasted for 
almost half a century. 

He was enfolded into the life of his times 
as are few gravely gifted human beings. 
He was welcome at the White House and the 
Kremlin. He was quoted endlessly by John 
F. Kennedy during his campaign for the 
Presidency, and he became the first poet in 
American history to play a part in a Presi- 
dential inauguration. 

Generations of students knew his rough 
white thatch, his plercing blue eyes, and 
his voice that Padraic Colum compared to 
“an eagile’s bark.“ 


1968 


Cabinet officers sat worshipfully at his feet 
and murmured his most famous lines as he 
spoke them. 

He won the Pulitzer Prize for poetry four 
times. Even Congress, traditionally the last 
bastion of philistinism, capitulated in 1951 
and gave him a gold medal. 

His views on poetry, politics, love, death, 
art, and sclence were eagerly besought and 
recorded at hundreds of interviews. His 
press conferences at the Library of Congress, 
where he zestfully served several terms as 
consultant in poetry, were major news 
events, from which reporters emerged over- 
whelmed by charm and gnomic utterances. 

The old bard would lean back, cross his 
high-laced: shoes, and bemoan the fact that 
high Government officials didn't consult him 
about everything. 

He provided the Kennedy inaugural with 
ita most poignant moment. He stood up to 
read a slightly and specially revised version 
of The Gift Outright,” which he called “my 
most national poem.” But he was blinded 
by the glare from the snow and faltered. 
When he finished, he was applauded by 
thousands and comforted by two Presidents. 

Robert Frost relished his celebrity. 

When Vermont made him its poet laureate 
in 1951, he wrote a quatrain which sum- 
marized his pleasure: 


“Breathes there a bard who isn’t moved 
To know his verse is understood 
And happily more or less approved 
By his country and his neighborhood?” 


His neighborhood was the world, and he 
knew it. 

The fellow poets who envied his popularity 
never denied his great gift. He was hailed 
as the finest American poet since Walt Whit- 
man. 

When he recited his most famous lyrics, 
“On Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning“ and “The Road Not Taken,“ he was, 
as often as not, accompanied by half the 
audience: 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep." 


Almost any American who did not hear the 
poet recite these lines heard them from 
the candidate for the Presidency, John F. 
Kennedy. 

“Something there is that doesn't love a 
wall” is known the world around. 

In an age when poetry meant obscurity, 
his expression was crystal clear. His themes 
were of his homeland, New England; birches, 
and cows. 

His poetry had the sweetness and the 
harshness of the Yankee landscape. It has 
not been imitated. 

He resisted all attempts to draw him into 
the murky and cryptic imagery that was the 
vogue when he was young and unknown. 
His models were Latin lyricists, Theocritus 
and Catullus. 

Ezra Pound, his first patron, tried to lure 
him into forms like his own. Frost, al- 
though unsure and unsung, fought him off, 
But he repaid Pound's kindness in full 40 
years later, 

While Pound was confined in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital after his wartime adventures 
as a broadcaster for Mussolini, Frost used 
his enormous prestige with a fellow New 
Englander, Sherman Adams, then Assistant 
to President Eisenhower, to set in motion 
the wheels that led to his release, 

Robert Frost's reputation rests primarily 
on his lyrics, which are so loved and under- 
stood. But a young poet, W. D. Sn 
has polnted out that he should not be writ- 
ten off as a gentle philosopher. 

Some of Frost's more somber poems, “The 
Death of the Hired Man” and “Home Burial,” 
tor instance, are hair raising and show him 
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an an incomparable poet of “bleakness and 
vacancy.” 

In his early life Frost knew much bleak- 
mess and vacancy. -Claimed by New Eng- 
land, he was born in San Francisco, where 
he lived the first 11 years under the shadow 
of an erratic father. He was sickly and con- 
sidered unteachable. When his Scottish- 
born mother brought him back to her dis- 
approving Yankee in-laws, young Robert 
worked in a mill and as a hired hand and a 
cobbler. 

He went to Dartmouth University and 
quit. After he married his high school 
sweetheart, he went 2 years to Harvard, but 
was exasperated by academic “busy work” 
and gave up again. His disgusted grand- 
father, totally out of sympathy with his de- 
sire to write poetry, gave Frost a farm in 
Derry, N.H., and told him to “go and starve.” 

Frost, father of a young family, scratched 
& bare living out of the grudging soil. He 
saw two of his six children die. He later 
reproached himself for the bitter life his 
family knew during those years. 

At the age of 38 he had never talked with 
another poet. Finally, in 1912, he took his 
brood to England, where “A Boy's Will” was 
published. Three years later, he came home 
to write and teach and talk, to the growing 
approval of his countrymen. He was steadily 
published, and his books sold more than any 
poetry in American literary history. 

After his wife’s death in 1938, he took to 
what he called “barding around.“ No bard 
Was ever more warmly received. He received 
more than 40 honorary degrees. He made 
poetry lovers of three generations. He was 
poetry to America. 

He kept up with politics and science. He 
was impressed by science but not dazzled. 
“The best description of man is the humani- 
ties,” he said. 

He observed keenly the struggle between 
East and West. He declared: “I would rather 
perish as Athens than prevail as Sparta.” 

He hailed the Kennedy administration as 
launching a new era for poets. He was avall- 
able, but always his own man. “I want 
people to stand off, and I want to stand 
them off,” he said. 

In “The Lesson for Today,“ he wrote his 
own epitaph: 

“And were an epitaph my story 
I would have a short one ready for my own, 
I would have written of me on my stone: 
‘He had a lover's quarrel with the world.“ 


Few quarrels were more lyrically or reward- 
ingly conducted. 


Patrick Cudahy, Inc., Packinghouse 
Workers Show Exemplary Labor-Man- 
agement Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, states- 
manslike relationship between labor and 
a gement can bring great benefits to 


This was admirably demonstrated re- 
cently when a Wisconsin firm, Patrick 
Cudahy, Inc., and the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (AFL-CIO) 
cooperated to avert a threatened closing 
of the plant, turn losses to profits and 
save the jobs of some 1,000 workers. 
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Richard Dickson Cudahy, the able 
president of the company, and Ralph 
Helstein, president of the international 
union, deserve praise for the notable 
achievement which their vision largely 
made possible. 

The following story from the Chicago 
Daily News of January 26, 1963, tells the 
story of this exemplary success: 

THE SALVAGING or 1,000 Jops—Union HELPS 
Cupany Trimm Far, Save FN LBO, 
MANAGEMENT JOON Forces; EvERYONE 
PRorirs 

(By Robert M. Lewin) 

Patrick Cudahy Inc., one of the Nation's 
oldest meat packing firms, is still in busi- 
ness because the union representing its em- 
ployees and the company jointly tackled a 
problem. 

The company's problem was money losses. 

The company's problem gave the union a 
problem: job losses. 

Earnings of the company in Cudahy, a 
suburban community not far into Wisconsin 
from Illinois’ northern border, began to tum- 
ble in the late 1950's. 

Red ink that was splashed on company 
ledgers showed losses of $1 million a year, 

The red ink signaled a decision to close 
the plant and go out of business after 75 
years of operation. 

Richard Dickson Cudahy, 36, who became 
president of the company in December 1980 
told the union so. 

Cudahy, a West Point and Yale University 
Law School graduate, and a grandson of the 
late founder of the company, Patrick Cud- 
ahy, had left the Chicago law firm of Isham 
& Beale to run the packing business. 

Richard's father, William F. Cudahy, 76, 
now company chairman and a son of Patrick, 
had asked Richard to take over as president. 


FACES LOSS OF 1,000 JOBS 


The Chicago-based AFL-CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America faced the loss 
of 1,000 jobs for workers it represents. 

The union offered to see what it could do 
to help keep the company going, to save the 
jobs and to convert losses into profits, 

The family-owned company does $80 
million-a-year business, selling a large part 
of its meats and products to major chain 
supermarkets and food stores. 

We will not cut or touch our wage scale, 
Ralph Helstein, president of the interna- 
tional union, told Richard. 

“We are not specifically asking you to,” 
countered Cudahy. 

But he emphasized that unless the effi- 
ciency of the operations was improved the 
company was shutting up shop. 

No pay and fringe benefits cuts long have 
been a principle with Helstein—a contract is 
a contract, he contends. 

Recently the pay and benefits of some 
2,000 packinghouse workers in southern 
plants of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. were 
cut more than 60 cents an hour after the 
companies threatened to close their plants. 

The AFL-CIO Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, and the National 
independent, represented the workers. The 
reductions they agreed to saved the plants 
and the jobs. 

But Helstein and members of his union 
refused to budge when Wilson & Co. threat- 
ened to shut down its Memphis (Tenn.) 
plant. 

It went out of business—putting 350 of 
Helstein's union members and 110 salaried 
employes out of work. Wilson paid $325,000 
in severance pay. 

At Cudahy, employes have worked for 
many years under an incentive system. 

Production standards were set—and the 
employes would get extra pay for additional 
output. Seventy-five percent of the em- 
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ployes work under the incentive system, 
which the company controlled. 

“We were confronted with an abnormally 
high unit cost,” said Cudahy. 

“The incentive system got out of whack,” 
added Helstein, 


AGREES TO LOWER INCENTIVE RATES 


The union agreed to lower incentive rates 
pending an overhaul of the entire system 
and a job-by-job study. But Helstein in- 
sisted that base and hourly scales remain the 


same. 

John A, Patton and Thaddeus J. Wieczorek, 
management consultants from Chicago, were 
called in and given until Jan, 1, this year, 
to finish the job. 

Local 40, representing the employes at the 
plant, ratified the agreement to overhaul 
the system, 

The Company, whose plant occupies three 
blocks and has stockyards big enough to 
handle 25,000 hogs, rearranged its layout and 
some facilities, but did not install new or 
automated equipment. 

“We made alterations to conform to a 
more efficient use of manpower,” said 
Cudahy. 

As a result of the overhaul, he stressed, 
incentive employes now average higher earn- 
ings than they did before the company took 
its problem to the union. 

“We are operating profitably now,” said 
Cudahy. “We have no thought of going out 
of business. We are a sound, going concern.” 

Joseph H. Becker, 53, a Cudahy employee 
for 33 years and chief steward of Local 40, 
said, “We're producing more now and earning 
more—and it's to the benefit of the com- 
pany and the employees. 

“This was a constructive effort by the 
union and the company,” continued Becker. 
“Otherwise, we'd be on the street. Men in 
their fourties. and fifties probably would 
never get another job.” 

Steven G. Wojs, 48, who trims picnic hams 
and has worked at Cudahy for 27 years, said 
that he is “making more and producing 
more.” 

“I can't complain,” he said. “Before, I 
had more time to stand around. The fel- 
lows used to walk around the plant. I'm 
producing now.” 

Wojs said that he earns “pretty close to $4 
an hour.“ His earnings range from 
$140 to $160 a week, he added. He said 
that his base pay 18 $2.73 an hour. 

“If a company isn't making money, you 
can't stay in business,” Wojs continued. 
It's on a profitable base now.“ 

Asked whether he now ‘has job security, 
he replied: “I hope so.” n 

Cudahy said the employees now average 
$3.31 an hour, including overtime, plus fringe 
benefits of about 25 percent. 

He also said the union contract specifies a 
minimum basic rate of $2.41 an hour and 
a maximum basic rate of $3.28. The em- 
ployees, in addition, get a 4-cent-an-hour 
cost of living allowance. 

The American Meat Institute estimated 
that of the sales dollar in 1961 for meat prod- 
ucts, 12.6 percent went for wages and salaries. 

The union estimates that the hourly 
worker's share is 9 percent. 

Helstein said that when the company ex- 
plained its problem to the union and pro- 
vided the supporting data, “We were glad 
to cooperate—this is not a one-way street.” 

Cudahy said, It could very well be that 
this company wouldn't be in existence today 
if it weren't for the cooperation of the union. 
VVV 
case, too.” 
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Limitation of Bracero Forcing 
Mechanization 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Limitation of Bracero Forcing 
Mechanization,"” a report in the Arizona 
Daily Star for January 30 of the speech 
by Deputy Director Max Salazar, New 
Mexico Employment Security Commis- 
sion. Mr. Salazar’s comments were 
presented at the National Farm Labor 
Conference on January 29: 

From the Arizona Daily Star, Jan. 30, 1963] 


Farm Group HEARS EMPLOYMENT OFFICIAL—— 
LIMITATION OF BRACEROS FORCING MECHANI- 
ZATION— NEED OF DOMESTIC LABOR IN UNITED 
STATES Is HELD FADING 

(By Tony Fortuno) 

Restrictions against the use of braceros on 
American farms are forcing growers to mech- 
anize and at the same time erasing the need 
for domestic labor, a New Mexico employ- 
ment official said yesterday. 

“I know I'm not very popular when I make 
such a statement,” Max Salazar said. “I'm 
persona non grata.” 

Salazar, deputy director of the New Mex- 
ico Employment Security Commission, spoke 
on the adverse effect of foreign labor pro- 
grams on domestic workers at the National 
Farm Labor Conference at the Hiway House 
Hotel. 

“Of all the topics, that is the last one I 
wanted to be assigned to speak on,” he said. 

“I remember when there were 29,000 bra- 
ceros in New Mexico during a peak cotton 
harvest season, mid-October, 

“Last year on October 15, there were only 
1,649, and this month only 41,” he said. 

This year the bracero program will be vir- 
tually nonexistent in New Mexico, he stated, 
adding that the cotton industry in the State 
is 90 percent mechanized. 

“Displacement of labor by machines Is not 
limited to Mexican natio: but results for 
all labor when it occurs. Cotton harvest in 
particular has offered employment at piece 
rates to many marginal workers, including 
youth, older workers, and those with physical 
handicaps,” Salazar told his audience. 

to Salazar the forces that have 
been put in motion to eliminate the use of 
foreign workers and the problem of adverse 
affect on domestic laborers, are in the process 
of also eliminating the need for all manual 
labor. 

Salazar pointed to New Mexico's Mesilla 
Valley and Texas’ El Paso Valley where some 
$6 million has been invested in mechanical 
cotton harvesters. 

In his he reviewed the Govern- 
ment's legislation and actions on the Mexi- 
can labor program, since 1948, Salazar said 
Congress passed Public Law 78 in 1950 to 
meet basically two objectives: 

“Obtain agricultural workers from Mexico 
to meet peak seasonal labor shortages, and 
insure that domestic farmworkers would not 
be adversely affected by employment of 
Mexicans.” 
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A review 8 years later showed there was 
less success in meeting the second objective 
which led to a series of reforms and amend- 
ments to the law, tightening the use and 
number of Mexican nationals in the United 
States. z 

The 3-day conference of some 400 State 
employment officials and Government labor 
and agricultural officials ends this afternoon, 


General Motors Distributes $74,490,000 
to Its Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always gratifying when one hears of the 
success of a cooperative plan between 
employees and their employers in solv- 
ing some of life’s day-to-day problems. 
That 87 percent of eligible employees are 
participating in the saving stock pur- 
chase program of the General Motors 
Corp. illustrates the temperament of 
many U.S. citizens desiring to build up 
a small nest egg. This must certainly 
have a great deal of influence in their 
attitude toward further saving and the 
further purchase of consumers’ dura- 
ble goods. A recent release sets forth 
the operation of this company-employee 
cooperation. 

Dernorr.—Distribution, January 23, 1963, 
of approximately $74,400,000 in Gencral Mo- 
tors common stock, Government bonds, and 
cash to 58,300 salaried employees in the 
United States who participated in the 1957 
sayings fund plan under the corporation's 
savings-stock purchase program was an- 
nounced by Frederic G. Donner, General Mo- 
tors chairman. 

This year's distribution represents a re- 
turn of more than $2.50! for every dollar 
saved by General Motors salaried employees 
enrolled In the program. 

The distribution results from $29,460,000 
in savings by employees and $14,730,000 con- 
tributed by the corporation, both made dur- 
ing 1957. Under the savings-stock purchase 
program, General Motors contributes $1 for 
each $2 of employee savings. Including in- 
terest and dividends earned between Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, and December 31, 1962, and ap- 
preciation in value of General Motors com- 
mon stock, employees received 918,000 shares 
of General Motors common stock with a mar- 
ket value of $55,100,000, 554,400 serles E bonds 
of varying denominations with a current 
value of $16,900,000, and approximately $2,- 
400,000 in cash. 

In the 744 years since the program began, 
General Motors salaried employees have 
saved more than $374 million. Half of the 
employees’ savings is invested in Government 
bonds and half in General Motors common 
stock. The corporation's contribution and 
all dividends are invested entirely in Gen- 
eral Motors common stock, 


1 Based on General Motors common s 
at $60 per share. . 
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“The savings-stock purchase program has 
two objectives—to encourage employees to 
put aside a portion of their income in a 
systematic manner for future contingencies 
and to increase the number of employees 
owning General Motors stock,” Mr. Donner 
said. 

“The success of the program is attested by 
the fact that 87 percent of eligible employees 
are participating in the savings-stock pur- 
chase program, saving an average of 8 per- 
cent of salary. Further, as a result of the 
current distribution, an additional 14,000 
employees became new stockholders in the 
corporation.” 

Eligible employees may elect to participate 
in the savings fund plan, under which the 
current payments are being made, or they 
may elect to join the retirement thrift plan. 

The distribution today was made to par- 
ticipants in the savings fund plan of the 
class of 1957. This is the third distribution 
since the plan became effective October 1, 
1955. A class is formed each year and ma- 
tures 5 full years after the year of formation. 

Employees participating in the 1957 class 
of the retirement thrift plan had to their 
credit at the end of 1962 Government securl- 
ties with a current market value of about 
$1,900,000 and a total of 102,000 shares of 
General Motors common stock. While these 
amounts will not become payable until the 
employee retires or otherwise terminates em- 
ployment, the employee may withdraw se- 
curities purchased with his own savings 
without affecting his right to receive, when 
his- employment terminates, the securities 
attributable to General Motors contributions. 

Under the savings-stock purchase program, 
all salaried employees with 1 year or more of 
continuous service are eligible to participate 
on a voluntary basis. They may save up to 
10 percent of their salary. 


What Helps One Helps Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are seeking ways to pro- 
mote comity between the Government, 
the public interest, and private enter- 
prise, I commend to my colleagues the 
sage observations of an outstanding 
American who has led in government, 
leads in business and always moves in 
the interests of his party and the pub- 
lic. The following editorial appeared 
in the Ada, Okla., Evening News: 

War HELPS One HELPS MANY 

While James A. Farley was a member of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Cabinet, 
we considered him one of the strongest in 
the Government. Since his retirement from 
Government service, he has demonstrated 
that he is one of the able business men of 
the age. 

The former Postmaster General is now 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. In this connection he has 
become acquainted with big business both 
in this country and in its ramifications 
throughout the world. 

Not long ago he made a talk to the alumni 
of Iona College in New York. The two 
following paragraphs contain a bit of busi- 
ness information which may interest you: 

“For example, take the recent headlines 
on big steel. The United States Steel Co. 
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paid in direct wages about $1,600 million. 
That's fair; 200,000 men work hard for that, 
every working day. The stockholders get 
$200 million in dividends; that’s fair, too; 
they take the risk. Their money is first 
in and last out. Now, I don’t care what 
formal economists say, the workers of United 
States Steel and the shareholders of United 
States Steel are partners. And out of that 
partnership the Government collects in 
taxes as much as is paid to the stockholders, 

“Of course, what is true of United States 
Steel is true of every major corporation of 
our country. Their partnerships do not ex- 
tend only to the one between stockholders 
and workers. They apply to their suppliers. 
Thus, United States Steel bought over a bil- 
lion dollars from smaller businesses last year. 
These smaller businesses, along with direct 
wages, account for nearly two-thirds of the 
expenditures. I cite this to prove that Amer- 
ican small business is the partner of the 
larger corporations. This is true of every 
major corporation. Of my own, Coca-Cola, 
for example, we have extended this principle 
of American economic partnership to over 
110 countries, and each of those partnerships 
proves that the American way is not limited 
by geographical location. The system of 
private enterprise, economic partnership, 
and political freedom can perform a service 
and show a profit anywhere free men are 
permitted to operate, which brings me to the 
point from which I started—that the real 
values of this life are not material. That 
flag fiying above our heads represents the 
spirit and the Government of the American 
people.” 


Conservation Program Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in the Wichita Falls 
Times of January 23, 1963, speaks very 
highly of the program of conservation 
proposed this year by the administration. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Conservation is back on the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s agenda this year. The Presi- 
dent is said to be determined to get Congress 
to do two things. 

One is to pass a wilderness bill, which the 
Senate passed by 78 to 8 in 1961. The House 
could not act on this measure because its In- 
terior Committee offered an unacceptable 
substitute under terms that limited debate 
and barred amendments. 

The Senate measure would have designat- 
ed and protected as wilderness about 14 
million acres already set aside as such 
through administrative action, largely by the 
Forest Service. The task which the admin- 
ration has set for itself is to see that the 
House can fairly consider something like the 
Senate’s original sound approach. 

A second measure which has administra- 
tion priority involves a land conservation 
fund—an 8-year, $600 million joint Federal- 
State program to buy or develop new out- 
door recreational facilities. Congress held up 
this proposal last year because of the protest 
by boating interests against a proposed $5 
minimum tax on boats of more than 14 feet 
in length. Secretary of Interior Udall sug- 
gests that this tax plan will be dropped in 
favor of an Indirect excise levy on boats as 
they are manufactured. 
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Between modifications in this bill and an 
energetic effort for the wilderness project, 
the administration has at least a fair chance 
of securing its conservation program. The 
program itself is the most constructive to be 
offered in a long time on a matter of vital 
public interest. 


Television Advertising’s Role as a Major 
National Economic Growth Factor— 
Jericho: The Wall Between Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON > 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the only present Congressman associated 
with the advertising business, it was my 
honor to attend the recent Television 
Bureau's Washington, D.C., showing of 
“Jericho.” Under unanimous consent, 
I include my remarks at the showing, 
together with a brief summary of the 
film, at this point in the Recorp: 

I wouid like to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to be with you this morn- 
ing. Yesterday I saw an advance print of 
“Jericho,” the presentation you are going to 
see this morning. It is, obviously, aimed 
at manufacturers and advertisers but I be- 
lieve the basic message is far broader. 

As you know, I am from California. Cali- 
fornia, like television, is something about 
which everyone has an opinion, everyone is 
an expert. However, these opinions about 
California, just like those about television, 
are sometimes not quite right, too often re- 
flect a lack of real knowledge or real under- 
standing on the part of the people. Call- 
fornia is more than a pool in 
everyone's backyard just as television is more 
than a western in every time period. 

One of the concepts of today’s presenta- 
tion is the need for those who wish the 
public to understand something to go to 
these people and teli them what they wish 
understood. This is TVB’s job as far as tele- 
vision is concerned, and it is one of my jobs 
as far as California is concerned. 

But how do I tell you about my State and 
my district without taking you there? How 
ean I convince you that California is far 
more than Hollywood? Big Sur is a beauti- 
ful part of my State but it isn't all my State. 
Smog exists in California, but not every place 
and not any place all the time. 

And so I, as Co from the 36th 
District of California, have something I wish 
the public understood and better appre- 
ciated. I believe that each one of you, re- 
gardless of where you are from or the type 
of company or industry you represent, you 
too have things you wish more of the public 
understood and appreciated. 

It takes no knowledge at all to be able 
to say that the most efficlent way of going to 
the public to tell them something is through 
advertising. The contributions advertising 
has made to our physical well-being through 
the distribution of news about new products 
and new services are well known by those 
who have cared enough to study advertising 
and how it works. But I feel that even ad- 
vertising’s best informed friends too often 
overlook the still more important contribu- 
tion advertising has made toward the un- 
derstanding of ideas, concepts, opinions. 

When people talk about advertising, they 
usually refer to the selling of products and 
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they too seldom think of advertising’s ability 
to promote the understanding of ideas. 
Without these ideas, I believe our national 
economy would be far less active, far more 
static, far less healthy. 

We in America have long believed in free 
speech. The right of free speech, however, 
carries with it the obligation to express our 
opinions, to have something to say. Adver- 
tising that expresses ideas, that exercises 
this right of free speech, is advertising in the 
public interest. It makes us think. It tells 
us things we should know. It offers us op- 
portunities to debate and question. It keeps 
us alert and, at the same time, it can act 
to alert us, 

In the presentation you are about to see 
and which I saw yesterday, there are many 
examples of how manufacturers have ex- 
pressed their opinions not only about their 
products or their industries but about their 
rights to do business. If you as citizens and 
as members of our American economy have 
opinions about your freedom to speak and 
your freedom to grow, then I urge you to 
express them. 

Silence may be golden but if there Is 
something that needs to be said, silence may 
be deadly. Silence, to government, may too 
often stand for agreement or, even worse, 
no opinion. Without your expressed opinion, 
government would find it impossible to act 
as you wish government to act. And one way 
to express your opinion to government is by 
expressing it to the public because, as you 
know, government is the public. 

Advertising and television are exciting pro- 
fessions today. I assure you government is 
too, There is little that can happen today 
without the involvement of government, ad- 
vertising, and television. The working to- 
gether of these basic ways of moving ahead 
F 
of us. 

“Jericho,” today's presentation, has a mes- 
sage. I hope that you will have them too. 
And, of course, may I take this opportunity 
to invite you to visit my falr State of Cali- 
fornia, to see for yourself that California is 
more than sun glasses, although the view is 
certainly rosy. 

Thank you. 
SUMMARY—“JERICHO"—THE WALL BETWEEN US 


This is the Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising’s 1962-63 presentation designed to 
show industry its need to reach the total 
public through advertising. 

Product manufacturers have long used ad- 
Vertising to sell their own product. Now in- 
gredient product manufacturers are using 
advertising to sell the products into which 
their ingredient goes: steel promotes new 
cars made of steel. And more manufacturers 
are promoting their entire industry either on 
their own or through their association 
(American Gas Association). 
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The profitability of going to the public 
through advertising is best seen by combin- 
ing Fortune magazine's “Top 500 Corpora- 
“Top 100 National Ad- 
vertisers.” Between 1956 and 1961, the top 
500 increased sales by 20 percent but net 
profits by only 1 percent. The top adver- 
tisers who went toward the public but kept 
their distance by spending less than half 
their budget in television, had a 13 percent 
increase in sales and a 6 percent Increase in 
profits. The companies that went closest to 
the public by spending half or more of their 
advertising budget in television had a 44 
percent sales increase and net profits in- 
creased 50 percent. 

The era when industry could grow without 
involvement with the public has ended. 
Growing stockholder lists and increased 
union strength divide corporate control and 
yet corporate management retains the re- 
sponsibility for corporate growth. 

This management is learning that what 
the public thinks of its company will in- 
fluence the sales of its products sometimes 
more than what the public thinks of the 
products themselyes. And the same manage- 
ment is finding that television best reaches 
the total public to create the total Impres- 
sion about product, about company. 

There is no one way for corporations to 
use television to help themselves. As today's 
presentation was introduced, there is as 
much opportunity for the small, local, or 
regional advertiser to buy television in keep- 
ing with his budget to cover his area as 
there Is for the national advertiser to cover 
the Nation. The problem today Is finding 
that management that sees the need to ex- 
press its opinions to the total public it serves 
and the appreciation of television as the 
medium through which to do this. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by 2 
but only when the same shall be 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room 112, House wing, where orders 
will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
i EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionan Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


To Still Freedom’s Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 29, in the Recorn is an article writ- 
ten by Harold E. Fey, editor of the 
Christian Century magazine, which gave 
reasons why the continued existence of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is detrimental to the Nation's 
health. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place in the Recor» the text of the 
January 31, 1963, newsletter of the 
American Security Council, entitled “To 
Still Freedom's Voice.” This newsletter, 
as an editor's note on page 1 indicates, 
was written by our distinguished col- 
league and chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Francis E. 
WALTER, at the request of the American 
Security Council because of “the re- 
newed vigor of the Communist attack” 
on the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

This newsletter is, I believe, a most ef- 
fective reply to the article by Mr. Fey 
and makes it crystal clear why this 
House should, without question, retain 
the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

In comparing these two articles, I ask, 
Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues in the 
House consider the relative authority 
with which the authors speak and also 
the authority of those who are quoted 
in or endorse these two articles. 

First, I would like to point out that 
Mr. Fey is not, and never has been, rec- 
ognized here in this country or anywhere 
else as an authority on communism and 
how to fight it. To the contrary, al- 
though I am certain that he is not in the 
least bit pro-Communist, he has naively 
given his support to a number of Com- 
munist fronts. 

To bolster the position he takes in his 
article, Mr. Fey quotes two men, Alan 
Barth and Telford Taylor. These two 
men, again, are not recognized as au- 
thorities on communism, and such public 
mame as they have is based largely on 
the fact that they have been outspoken 
critics of numerous anti-Communist and 
security measures taken by the US. 
Government and particularly congres- 
sional investigations of subversion. 

Mr. Fey names some religious leaders 
who, he says, have called for abolition 
of the committee. Again, not one of 
these men is recognized as an authority 
on communism. On the other hand, re- 
ligious leaders who do have such recog- 
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nition, are the authors of well-known 
books on the subject and famed speakers 
on it, have indicated their support of 
the committee by voluntarily testifying 
before it on various phases of commu- 
nism. They are— 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 84- 
year-old Christian Herald, the most 
widely circulated interdenominational 
monthly in the United States; Bishop 
Fulton Sheen; Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, 
community religious consultant of the 
American Jewish Committee and direc- 
tor of its program against communism; 
and Dr. Charles W. Lowry, chairman and 
executive director of the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order. 

Numerous other clergymen and re- 
ligious leaders have endorsed the work 
of the committee and urged its con- 
tinuance. 

Though, as I said before, Mr. Fey is 
in no way recognized as an authority on 
communism, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, on the 
other hand, is recognized throughout our 
Nation as a real authority on the sub- 
ject and how communism should be 
fought 

Moreover, in what he states in his 
article, he does not stand alone. He is 
supported by the distinguished officers, 
members, and consultants of the Ameri- 
can Security Council, 

Who are these men? I will not take 
the time to name them all, but do want 
to mention a few of the names, at least, 
that are known to every American and 
also some of those who, because of their 
scholarly writings on the subject of com- 
munism, are recognized not only in this 
country but abroad as outstanding au- 
thorities on the subject: Loyd Wright, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association and former Chairman of the 
Commission on Government Security; 
Dr. Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb; 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Dr. 
Stefan T. Possony of the Hoover Insti- 
tution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
and former special adviser on strategic 
intelligence to the Air Force; Adm. Felix 
B. Stump, former commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, and chief executive 
officer of the Freedoms Foundation, Val- 
ley Forge; Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer, of the 
University of Notre Dame; Edward An- 
sel Mowrer, the well-known author, 
columnist, and commentator on national 
and international affairs; and Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Kintner of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I could go on, but I believe the few 
names I have mentioned are sufficient to 
convince all Americans where the voice 
of authority, the voice of knowledge, and 
the voice of America lies on the question 
of the Committce on Un-American Ac- 


tivities and whether it should be con- 
tinued by this House. 

The newsletter follows: 0 

To STILL Frrepom’s VOICE 

At the direction of Moscow, one of the 
most intense Communist drives to destroy 
the House Committee ọn Un-American Ac- 
tivities that has ever been waged is now in 
full swing. 

Top-ranking Communists from more than 
20 countries met in Lidice, Czechoslovakia 
(near Prague), at the end of May 1962, to 
plan how Communists in various countries 
could best destroy their enemies and thus 
pave the way for a Communist victory. Un- 
der the title “Anticommunism, the Enemy 
of Mankind,” abridged proceedings of this 
gathering have been published in the World 
Marxist Review, the official world Communist 
directive organ published in Prague in 18 
languages. 

These proceedings reveal that seven steps 
were spelled out at this International Com- 
munist conference as essential to the victory 
of communism in the United States. The 
fourth reads, in part, as follows: “Abolition 
of the House Un-American Committee.” 

For months the Communist press and top 
U.S. party leaders have been exhorting the 
party faithful to concentrate on abolition 
activity. Numerous party fronts have been 
thrown into the campaign. Many thousands 
of dollars are being spent. 

WHAT IS THE PARTY'S ADOLITION STRATEGY? 


It is to demand outright abolition of the 
committee by amending the House rules. 
Knowing, however, that there is no possibil- 
ity of achieving this at present, the party 
is concentrating on a half-a-loaf strategy. 
It has called for the transfer of the com- 
mittee’s functions to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee and, failing that, a 
large cut in the committee's appropriation. 
Either move would drastically impair the 
committee's operations and, the party hopes, 
pave the way for its complete destruction. 

Representatives LINDSAY and FARBSTEIN, of 
New York, and Roosrvett, of California, have 
introduced resolutions to transfer the com- 
mittee’s functions to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
The party is now claiming that, as a result 
of the thousands of telegrams and letters it 
has caused to be sent to Congressmen and 
the personal visits to them by about 100 
Communists and fellow travelers who were 
in Washington on the opening days of the 
new Congress, 84 House Members will vote 
for these resolutions or to oppose the com- 
mittee appropriation. 

The actual record of the committee—as 
opposed to the lies about it spread by the 
Communists with the help of some not 80 
highly principled liberals—reveals what will 
actually be at stake when these questions 
come to a vote. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD 

During the years 1941-62, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities made 142 legisla- 
tive recommendations to Congress, 98 with- 
out repetition (44 have been repeated to 
emphasize legislative security gaps and keep 
these issues alive until effective legislation 
is enacted). 

Forty-two of the committee's recommenda- 
tions have been enacted into law. (An in- 
dication of the soundness of the committee's 
recommendations: the last en- 
acted 6 bills embodying 7 committee recom- 
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mendations, and members introduced 113 
bills to implement its recommendations.) 

The committee has developed information 
relating to policy rather than legislative 
problems. At least 13 of its policy recom- 
mendations have been put into practice by 
the executive branch. 

The American Bar Association's Special 
Committee on Communist Strategy, Tactics, 
and Objectives made the following finding, 
on July 1, 1960, concerning the committee's 
legislative activity: 

“The record of the HCUA and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security is one of 
accomplishments and achlevements despite 
the fact they have been the targets of in- 
spired propaganda attacks designed to curb 
their effectiveness. Continuation of these 
committees is essential to the enactment of 
sound security legislation.” 


THE COMMITTEE'S METHODS 


The committee has actually been a pace- 
setter for other committees in the field of 
refining and improving congressional com- 
mittee procedures and practices. 

As far back as March 1945, at the request 
of the committee, the Brookings Institution 
in Washington, D.C., published a document 
entitled “Suggested Standards for Determin- 
ing Un-American Activities.” This study, 
based on the Constitution, has since been 
used by the committee as a guide to its 
operations and procedures. 

The committee was the first House com- 
mittee to publish rules of procedure (1953). 
It had followed these rules for several years 
before publishing them. 

During the 84th Congress, the House con- 
sidered the advisability of authorizing one- 
man subcommittees (as in the Senate). The 
counsel of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, representing the committee, ar- 
gued against the proposal so strongly and 
effectively before the Rules Subcommittee, 
that the idea was dropped. 

The Special Committee on Communist 
Strategy, Tactics, and Objectives of the 
American Bar Association, after reviewing 
the committee’s hearings some years ago, 
stated: 

“The congressional committees investi- 
gating communism, and in particular the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
have been attacked on the ground that they 
have engaged in smear campaigns and have 
invaded the constitutional rights of persons 
investigated. Your committee is impressed 
with the fairness with which hearings be- 
fore that committee have been conducted, 
* © * We are satisfied that the witnesses 
called to testify before the committee are 
being treated fairly and properly in all re- 
spects and we also feel satisfied -that each 
witness is accorded full protection so far as 
his constitutional or other legal rights are 
Involved. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE COMMITTEE AND ITS 
ACTIVITIES 

Because the Communist Party is so intent 
on destroying the committee, it fights it in 
every way possible, not only by propaganda 
and agitation—and even by riots at the com- 
mittee’s hearings—but also in the courts. 
Invariably, the committee's contempt cita- 
tions are appealed following conviction. Al- 
though the Supreme Court has upset a num- 
ber of these convictions on technicalities 
(after lower courts had upheld them), it 
has repeatedly sustained the constitution- 
ality of the committee, its procedures and 
actions. 

There is no committee of the Congress, 
actually, which has had its basic constitu- 
tionality so thoroughly tested by the courts 
of this land as has the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
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WATCHDOG FUNCTION 


Legislative oversight—keeping a watchful 
eye on the administration of the law by the 
executive branch—is another duty of every 
congressional committee. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities’ recent investi- 
gation of security practices in the National 
Security Agency—our Government's super- 
secret code and communications arm—fol- 
lowing the defection of two NSA employees 
to the Soviet Union, demonstrates how it 
has carried out its duties in this field. 

Because of NSA’s highly sensitive opera- 
tions, the committee’s hearings were held 
in 16 secret sessions (a revealing comment 
on the committee's alleged penchant for 
headline hunting). When its investigation 
was completed, the NSA Personnel Director 
had been fired; the Security Director had 
“resigned”; 26 employees had been dismissed 
as sex deviates and 22 reforms in NSA secur- 
ity procedures had been instituted. 


THE INFORMING FUNCTION 


Revelation, the development of facts (the 
committee’s enemies like to call it “expo- 
sure”) about conditions affecting the na- 
tional welfare and the related activities of 
certain individuals and groups, is an in- 
evitable side effect of congressional hearings. 
This is as our Founding Fathers intended it 
to be—so that the Congress would be in- 
formed about matters vitally affecting the 
Nation and could act and vote accordingly. 

Almost 4,000 witnesses have testified be- 
fore the committee during the past 25 years. 
The overwhelming majority have been Com- 
munist Party members, but the number also 
includes top authorities on communism such 
as J. Edgar Hoover. 

Information developed for the Congress by 
the committee through its investigations 
and hearings has been published in 497 
separate volumes, occupying 11 feet of shelf 
space, 

Public demand has been such that over 
7 million coples of these documents have 
been distributed—and requests for them are 
increasing. In 1962, the committee distri- 
buted over 456,000 copies of its publications, 
an alltime annual high. 

Alger Hiss, Gerhart Eisler, J. Peters, Harry 
Dexter White, and Nathan Gregory Silver- 
master are just a few of the many persons 
whose operations as Soviet spies, Comintern 
agents and infiltrators of high Government 
posts, have been uncovered by the commit- 
tee. Its hearings have destroyed the effec- 
tiveness of numerous party fronts, infiltra- 
tion schemes and united front operations. 

Committee documents are used as texts 
and supplemental reading materials in high 
schools, colleges and seminars, Government 
agencies, and by foreign governments. They 
provide speech material for Government offi- 
cials, civic leaders, educators, and clergymen, 
as well as Members of Congress and the 
press. They have been distributed abroad 
as weapons in the battle for men's minds. 

Numerous books on communism, written 
by recognized scholars and authorities, refer 
to, quote from, and base their findings on 
committee hearings and reports. 

Abolishing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—let’s face it—means destroying the 
agency that has developed more security leg- 
islation, given the Congress more information 
about communism, and done more harm to 
the Communist Party than any other insti- 
tution, public or private, in this country. 
To do this at a time when world communism 
strength is at an alltime high, is suicidal. 

I fully appreciate why the Communists, 
and Moscow, want to destroy the committee. 
The so-called liberals, though, have me ut- 
terly confused. 

Francis E. WALTER, 
. Chairman, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 
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Cooperative Development of Western 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Solici- 
tor of the Department of the Interior, 
Mr. Frank J. Barry, ranged over a wide 
field of topics vital to the development of 
the West in an address to the National 
Association of Counties meeting in Las 
Vegas, Nev., on December 12, 1962. 
Cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and local government is a daily 
reality often ignored by critics of fed- 
eralism. In his address Mr. Barry 
pointed the way for increased coopera- 
tion between units of government. His 
remarks follow: 


REMARKS OF SOLICITOR FRANK J. Barry, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE WEST- 
ERN REGIONAL DISTRICT MEETING, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES, Las VEGAS, NEV., 
DECEMBER 12, 1962 


It is a pleasure for me to talk with you 
this morning about federally owned land and 
water resources, I know you have a very real 
stake in their future. A complete under- 
standing of the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the States and their 
subdivisions is n if we are to ac- 
complish our joint objectives which must be 
the conservation and use of our resources 
for maximum benefit of all the people. 

I am aware that you people are some- 
what in the forgotten-man status as far as 
water is concerned. The cities are concerned 
mostly with a water supply for domestic and 
industrial purposes, and irrigation districts 
are usually organized to work with us on 
the development of agricultural water. The 
States, of course, are interested in protection 
of water rights and also with insuring that 
the available water resources are utilized to 
the maximum degree possible. 


But you are concerned because you have 
the primary responsibility for property tax 
assessment and tax income. Any action af- 
fecting publicly owned resources will affect 
the tax base of the respective counties. An 
apparent solution would be for the Govern- 
ment to get out of the land and water busi- 
ness entirely, and turn everything over to 
private ownership and exploitation to be- 
come a part of the tax base. Just as good 
safe driving is dependent on keeping an eye 
on distant as well as immediate traffic, good 
government depends on our ability to an- 
ticipate the consequences of irrevocable steps 
taken today. 

We had an example of shortsighted re- 
source development in the western expansion 
following the California gold strike in 1849, 
The Government was doing everything pos- 
sible to encourage opening up of the prairie 
and mountain lands. Not only were our re- 
sources exploited merely for the profit of the 
few, but priceless wealth had been squan- 
dered and wasted, and in many areas the 
land had been irretrievably lost. 

It required the positive action of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, to bring order out of 
chaos and to awaken America to the need 
for conservation. It took followup action 
by other great national leaders to complete 
the rescue job and to put us on the way to 
orderly development and use of our resources 
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for the benefit of the many rather than the 
few. 

President Kennedy fits into this great tra- 
dition. In his conservation message to the 
Congress less than a year ago, he had this 
to say: 

“We depend on our natural resources to 
sustain us—but in turn, their continued 
availability must depend on our using them 
prudently, improving them wisely, and, 
where possible, restoring them promptly. We 
must reaffirm our dedicatibn to the sound 
practices of conservation which can be de- 
fined as the wise use of our natural environ- 
ment; it is, in the final analysis, the highest 
form of national thrift—the prevention of 
waste and despoilment while preserving, im- 
proving and renewing the quality and use- 
fulness of all our resources.” 

I can assure you that all of us In the De- 
pertment of the Interior from Secretary 
Udall right through to the field people with 
whom you deal, are working to meet these 
objectives. In pursuing these objectives, we 
are working for the best interests of the 
States and their subdivisions and all the 
people who make up the West. 

One of the most eloquent passages in our 
statutes is a few lines from the section cre- 
ating our National Park Service. The refer- 
ence is to parks and the things of value 
therein, but the ‘same words could be ap- 
plied to minerals, and forests, to land and 
water, The statute says the purpose is to 
provide for the enjoyment of such values 
“in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations.” 

In the long run, a wise public resource pol- 
icy will reflect itself in a wider tax base 
through higher land values and a stimulated 
economy, and this beautiful rich land of 
ours will be left unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations. 

The future of all communities depends 
in great measure on the continuing develop- 
ment not only of the lands immediately 
surrounding them but also of the lands in 
their hinterlands. Western communities 
surrounded by public lands, therefore, have 
a significant stake in those public lands. 

Communities are particularly interested in 
residential, private commercial and indus- 
trial, and public recréation and other public 
purpose developments. They are especially 
interested in the more intensive types of 
development. 

Possibly the development most difficult to 
achieve under existing public land laws is 
private commercial and industrial. To 
achieve what is now possible, we have to use 
a great variety of expensive and time- 
consuming methods. The main recourse is 
to exchanges, either directly with the private 
company involved or with a third 
(sometimes a State) who in turn deals with 
the company. We have experienced some 
notable successes with this method, but 
there is much to be desired. 

Other methods are sales under the isolated 
tract and rough- or mountainous-tract law 
where applicable. This works occasionally. 
Private legislation is often necessary to solve 
& particular problem. Other methods in- 
clude selection of lands by a State for lease or 
sale to the interested developer. 

The Government has a pretty good tool in 
the townsite laws and even in the Small 
Tract Act for urban and suburban develop- 
ment, where proper platting of the land and 
sale of blocks and lots in accordance with 
the plat will trigger off satisfactory develop- 
ment. The plans for the new Parker town- 
site in Arizona are based on this premise. 

Parker is iocated within the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation. Officials and citi- 
vens of Parker have urged the reservation of 
land for expansion of the city and to provide 
for residential, industrial, and recreational 
development. A total of 13,737 acres is being 
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considered for withdrawal and disposition 
under the townsite laws. Layout of the 
townsite has been prepared by a professional 
group employed by the city, from plans de- 
yeloped by the Yuma County planning direc- 
tor and approved by the Lower Colorado 
River Advisory Council. The county has 
spot-zoned the townsite area to control de- 
velopment after the lots are sold by the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

Making lands available for development for 
public purposes is one of our easier and 
more satisfying chores. Here we have the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act which 
gives us wide scope to meet present and 
prospective needs. The grant of authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior to make appro- 
priate arrangements and to determine proper 
charges is rather wide. Under it, we have 
been able to adjust our lease and sale pro- 
gtams under the act to national policies in 
the public recreation, public education, and 
public health fields. Our new programs are 
proving of great help to those communities 
actively interested in promoting these devel- 
opments. R 

Federal developments, which largely would 
be related to public recreation, are not being 
installed as rapidly as many would like. 
However, indications are for more rapid 
progress in the future. 

An innovation this year was the institu- 
tion of Federal recreational projects on the 
national land reserve outside of the C. & C. 
country in western Oregon, Under the ac- 
celerated public works program, 31 projects 
have been started in Oregon, California, 
Utah, Nevada, and New Mexico. 

As far as water is concerned, let's turn 
again to a quotation from President 
Kennedy: 

“Our Nation has been blessed with a 
bountiful supply of water; but it is not a 
blessing we can regard with complacency. 
* * * Our available water supply must be 
used to give maximum benefits for all pur- 
poses—hydroelectric power, irrigation and 
reclamation, navigation, recreation, health, 
home and industry. * * To meet all 
needs—domestic, agricultural, industrial, 
recreational—we shall have to use and reuse 
the same water, maintaining quality as well 
as quantity.” 

This responsibility is one we cannot ignore. 
Here in the West, we are in a never-ending 
race to keep the usable water supply ahead 
of demand. If anything, our water resources 
are even more important than our lands. 
Without water, land is valueless and the 
economy dies. 

The West is the fastest growing area in the 
United States. The increasing population is 
putting an ever greater burden on a water 
supply which has always been the greatest 
problem. The location of pioneer cities of 
the West was determined by the availability 
of water. If the water hole dried, the com- 
munity died. This is the inexorable law of 
the desert—and it hasn't been repealed. In 
my own State of Arizona, there are evidences 
of a great Indian civilization which flour- 
ished for many years before the white man 
came . Drought forced the Indians to move 
away. 

But today, there is no place to move. 
Our Nation and for that matter, all of the 
world, is becoming so populated that there 
is no undiscovered and undeveloped terrl- 
tory beckoning and challenging those who 
have become dissatisfied with their present 
homes and the communities in which they 
live, and those who are forced to move by 
lessening economic opportunities as re- 
sources dwindle. 

But there is a new frontier, an exciting 
frontier of thought and action. It is in the 
planning and development of our water re- 
sources to make continued use of our lands 
and further expansion of our western econ- 
omy possible. This is the challenge of total, 


ground as precipitation until it finds its 
way to the ocean or transpires into the 
atmosphere, 

There ts still a sufficient water supply avali- 
ably in the Western States as there is else- 
where in the Nation if—and this is a big and 
very important if—the available supply is put 
to total use. 

This means that we must have sufficient 
reservoir capacity that water stored in times 
of flood can be held over and used in times 
of drought. Our Bureau of Reclamation has 
always operated on the theory that the best 
Kind of flood control is upstream storage for 
useful purposes, It means that stored water 
released through hydroturbines to generate 
electricity must be used for other down- 
stream purposes, such as irrigation, domestic 
use and pollution control. 

It means that large reservoirs created by 
reclamation development must also be kept 
open and usable by the public for recrea- 
tion purposes. Recreation, including camp- 
ing, hunting, fishing, boating, and 
all the other things that go with it, has be- 
come big business in the Western States as 
people enjoy more leisure time. Recreation 
is definitely coming out of the step-sister 
class to rank as a major benefit in multi- 
purpose development. 

Ask the county assessor in an area in 
which a new Reclamation reservoir has been 
created to give you an idea of the assessed 
valuation of the land and improvements used 
to take care of the recreationists and you 
will understand what I am talking about. 
The story can be repeated over and over 
again. 

We have been negotiating permanent water 
service contracts for the Kern River project 
in California. This project was built for 
flood control and reclamation—with no allo- 
cation to recreation. The water users have 
been operating on interim contracts for the 
past 8 years. During that od the reser- 
voir behind Isabella Dam—about 30 miles 
east of Bakersfield—has been responsible for 
the development of a sizable recreation 
activity in Kern County. 

When we first sat down to negotiate last 
spring we were surprised to find a representa- 
tive of the Kern County ent pres- 
ent. He was there he said to see to it that 
our contract assured a minimum recreation 
pool in Isabella Reservoir. He stated that 
Kern County now does $50 million of recrea- 
tion business annually in connection with 
that project. 

Or take a look around you here in Las 
Vegas. This fabulous oasis in the desert got 
its impetus toward metropolitan status as a 
switching point for the long freight trains of 
materials and supplies bound for Black Can- 
yon during the construction of Hoover Dam, 
back in the early 1930's. But the world has 
learned of the attraction of the sun coun- 
try and so Las Vegas, like other sun cities, is 
hard put to find sufficient water to support 
its growing population. Plans are underway 
to divert more water from Lake Mead for use 
in the valley. You can imagine what that 
water will be worth in terms of increased #5- 
sessed valuation of the property it will 
benefit. 

In efforts to work out the best multiple- 
use program for water development, we run 
into the inevitable competition and conflict 
from various classes of users, One such con- 
flict relates to hydropower development 
which, by western standards, has a low 
priority of use but certainly should not be 
overlooked when it can be incorporated into 
multipurpose development. 

Let me cite an example of this conflict. 

Many of you have or will visit Hoover Dam 
before you leave the Las Vegas area. Some 
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380 miles upstream, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion ts constructing the Glen Canyon Dam, 
very similar to Hoover in physical statistics 
and also creating a vast storage reservoir very 
similar to Hoover. 

Between them, they virtually establish 
complete control of the river with their 
tremendous capacity, capable of holding 
more than 4 years’ average flow. They pave 
the way for further development in both the 
upper and lower river basins. Without them, 
none of the other structures on the river 
would be feasible. But since Hoover was 
completed in the 1930's, there has been an 
orderly process of Federal river development 
downstream which has proved of inestimable 
worth to the millions of people in Arizona, 
Nevada, and southern California. 

There are continuing plans for this devel- 
opment to meet the constantly and rapidly 
increasing needs of these areas. Develop- 
ment has been temporarily delayed pend- 
ing the outcome of Arizona v. California, 
which is a lawsuit in the Supreme Court to 
determine allocation of water in the Lower 
Colorado River Basin. A decision is expected 
shortly. 

Now that Glen Canyon Dam will soon offer 
major regulatory and silt control benefits, 
the next logical step in development of the 
river is utilization of the stretch between 
Glen Canyon and Hoover Dams, excluding, of 
course, Grand Canyon National Park. In 
this area are two feasible sites, Marble 
Canyon and Bridge Canyon. Regardless of 
the Supreme Court decision, both of these 
structures must some day be built to utilize 
fully the river's resources. 

However, competition for the site at 
Marble Canyon has developed with the filing 
of a license application by the Arizona Power 
Authority with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The Arizona Power Authority is seek- 
ing to avail itself of all of the advantages of 
a site which is made feasible only by the up- 
stream construction of Glen Canyon Dam by 
the United States. 

It thereby would take this site out of plans 
for coordinated comprehensive development 
and would preempt one of the few 
sites on the river for a project which would 
not contribute to the overall development so 
essential to the Southwest. Such develop- 
ment would take away the essential financial 
assistance power traditionally gives to water- 
use features of Federal projects in the West. 

Without this assistance from power 
revenues, there are very few water develop- 
ment projects which could be undertaken 
by the Federal Government today. Too few 
people realize that over 92 percent of all 
reclamation construction expenditures are 
reimbursable. The West pays its way. 
We are proud of that fact and want to oon- 
tinue that way. But to do so, we must put 
the available water to work in every way for 
the common good and benefit. This we 
cannot do by piecemeal planning or by con- 
struction by competitive agencies or by tak- 
ing away the bank account provided by 
power revenues. 

A similar situation exists on the Snake 
River where both public and private utilities 
are seeking Federal Power Commission licen- 
ses to develop a site on the Oregon-Idaho 
border which is needed for a high multipur- 
pose storage dam for maximum downstream 
usefulness. 

I know that many of you have heard the 
argument—and on the surface it would ap- 
pear to be a logical one—that private utility 
development means more taxes because the 
private project is taxable where the public 
one is not. But upon analysis and a closer 
look, as I have attempted to point up here 
today, the long-range benefits which accrue 
from wise multipurpose development so far 
outstrip the immediate benefits of getting 
some property on the tax rolls, that there is 
no com: 
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Let me assure you again that we are aware 
of the problems you face, that we do want 
to work with you in working out equitable 
and reasonable solutions. = 

But at the same time, we call for your 
cooperation in taking the long view, to 
examine the ultimate solution which must 
be the maximum public benefit for all the 
people. 

Indeed we believe we are charged with a 
duty to provide for the enjoyment of the 
natural resources of the United States by 
people living today, by you, and by the citi- 
zens of your counties, but “to provide for 
the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unim- 

for the enjoyment of future 
gencrations.” 


Russian Ambitions in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Baltimore’s outstanding radio stations, 
WFBR, conducts a program entitled “Is- 
sues in the Air,” designed to keep the 
citizens of Maryland informed about 
current affairs and their possible effect 
on the United States and its people. 

Last month, WFBR’s very able news 
director, Mr. Lou Corbin, devoted the 
program to an interview with a promi- 


nent citizen of Haiti, who is now in exile’ 


in the United States. This individual, 
Dr. Roger Rigaud, is a lawyer, a soldier, 
a public administrator, an expert on 
military intelligence, and an executive 
with the Haitian National Party. He is 
well qualified to give us a firsthand re- 
port on the situation in Haiti and to 
evaluate the danger signals which indi- 
cate Castro’s plans to take over this 
island republic and bring it into the 
Communist fold. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
interview in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and recommend that all Members of the 
House give serious consideration to Dr. 
Rigaud’s warnings: 

WFBR—"Issves IN THE Am.“ JANUARY 13, 
1962 

Mr. Conntw. This is Lou Corbin. Even the 
practiced eye of the most experienced his- 
torian is finding it difficult to unravel and 
fathom the complex problems of the Carib- 
bean. There wos a day when revolutions 
moved with almost assembly line precision in 
that area, but they offered little in the way 
of a threat to the peace of the world and 
certainly had no perceptible means of chang- 
ing the balance of world power. This is not 
the case, however, in our thermonuclear age. 
As we have seen demonstrated the intrusion 
of the Communist philosophy in that area 
has indeed had an impact upon the course of 
world affairs, With me today is a young man 
from Haiti. He is a lawyer, a soldier, a pub- 
lic administrator, an expert on military in- 
telligence, and though he is now In exile, he 
may yet play an important role in the future 
of his country. We shall sample his sentil- 
ments on the situation in Haiti, of course, 
but we shall also catalog his thoughts on 
the of communism in the sprawling 
complex of nations which make up the Car- 
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ibbean frontier. I am delighted to open 
our microphones to Dr. Roger Rigaud, an 
executive with the Haitian National Party. 
Thank you very much, sir, for joining this 
week's tape-recorded discussion of Issues in 
the Air.” 

Dr. Ricaup. Mr. Corbin, I would like first 
of all to thank you on behalf of the op- 
pressed people of Haiti, and all of us now 
forced to live in exile. I wish to thank you 
very much for this opportunity to discuss 
the plight of my country. As far as I am 
concerned, I am a citizen of Halti, of course, 
and my family is still living in Haiti, I have 
a wife, three sons in Haiti, one son with me 
in New York, United States, and a daughter, 
too, in Haiti, I am in exile for 5 years, and 
since my very arrival in the United States, 
I have been trying to denounce the brutal 
tyranny of Francois Duvalier, the President 
of Haiti. 

Mr. Corstn. He's presently in power? 

Dr. Riaa up. Yes, he’s presently in power. 

Mr. Corstn. Before we get into some of the 
political aspects of what we will be discuss- 
ing, your name is French, is it not? 

Dr. Ricaup. My name is French. 

Mr. Corsrn. But your native tongue is 
Creole? 

Dr. Rraavup. Creole, yes. 

Mr. Corsin. Is that a form of French at 
all? 

Dr. Riasup. Not very much. But many 
words, many Creole words, are derived from 
French. 

Mr. Constw. Well, now, as you say, the 
present chief executive of Haiti is President 
Francois Duvalier, Last October our US. 
Ambassador to Haiti, Raymond Thurston, 
made this statement: “President Duvalier 
has Reds or pro-Reds in high Government 
positions. We also know that the Commu- 
nists have maintained links with Castro's 
Cuba and the international base of commu- 
nism in Mexico; and the longer it goes on, the 
better is the chance the commies will get 
control.” Dr. Rigaud, is this an accurate 
assessment by our U.S. Ambassador, and will 
you tell us a bit about this situation? 

Dr. Ricaup. It is very, very accurate, and 
the opposition members in exile and within 
my country have been really surprised and 
happy that the American Ambassador real- 
izes the danger represented by the continua- 
tion of Duvalier in power. 

Mr. Corstn. Where did he make this state- 
ment, do you know? 

Dr. Ricaup. He made it in Haiti, in Port- 
au-Prince. 

Mr. Cosin, What effect did this com- 
ment by the US. envoy have upon Du- 
valier? 

Dr. Rau. As far as Duvalier is concerned, 
we really do not know. Of course, we are 
very sure he did not like it, but that state- 
ment came at the proper time, really, as 
an encouragement for the opposition. 

Mr. Corstn. Who are these Communists 
who have been placed in high positions? 

Dr. Ricaup. Since he came to power in 
September 1957, Duvaller has appointed and 
kept two well-known, card-carrying Com- 
munists in key positions in his government. 
One of them is Jules Blanchet, an econo- 
mist who was first appointed minister with- 
out portfolio. Duvalier was forced to remove 
him from his Cabinet after Blanchet, on a 
trip to this country, bitterly attacked the 
United States and embarrassed Duvaller's 
government. Blanchet was then appointed 
Chief of Budget, which is one of the key po- 
sitions in the Haitian administration. 

Mr. Consin. Is this man a Moscow-disci- 
plined person? 

Dr. Ricaupv. He is a Moscow-disciplined 
person. The second one is Herve Boyer, 
who was first appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and 2 years ago, appointed 
as Minister of Finance. He is still in that 
position in the Cabinet. 
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Mr. Cornntn. Well now, back in 1950, I be- 
lieve, you were then involved in the Na- 
tional Defense Department in Haiti. Was 
this situation, the insidious philosophy of 
communism, manifesting itself in those 
days? 

Dr. Ricaup. In 1946, because we have to go 
back to 1946 at the time when the revolution 
took place in Haiti, the Communist Party 
Was really active and was officially accepted 
and legal. When Estime came into power, 
and I was a close friend of Estime, we out- 
lawed the Communist Party. As we oper- 
ated in such a way that we really discouraged 
the well-known Communists and forced 
them to discontinue their work in Haiti. 
So since that time, there is no official Com- 
munist Party in Haiti. 

Mr. Corztn. None recognized? 

Dr. Ricaup, None recognized. But still, 
some of them, some of the leaders such as 
Blanchet and others are still living in Haiti. 
Many of them who left the country in 
1947 came back as soon as Duvalier came 
into power. 

Mr. CorBIN. Well, as a Minister of Defence 
in Haiti, you were probably pretty well doc- 
umented on who these people were. 

Dr. Ricavup. Yes I was. 

Mr. Connin. We hear reports that Castro is 
exporting revolution in the Caribbean. 
What is meant by this and how is this actu- 
ally accomplished? 

Dr. Ricaup. It is very easy for Castro to 
export his communism into Haiti. As far 
as the Caribbean area is concerned, I know 
that many riots that happened very recently 
in Santo Domingo for instance, were inspired 
by Castro. And just now they have had 
some trouble in Peru that Castro is respon- 
sible for. 

Mr. Cornmy. Well, are these actual Cubans 
who go from the island of Cuba into Haiti? 

Dr. Ricaup. No, for Haiti, for instance, 
they use Haitians who are living in Cuba. 
You have to know that we have 70,000 liv- 
-ing in Oriente Province of Cuba. That im- 
migration started in 1924, you know, at the 
time of the sugar boom. But now, we are 
aware that Castro is using some young 
Haitians from there who speak Creole ftu- 
ently as it is spoken in Haiti, He has trained 
and indoctrinated them and is infiltrating 
them into Haiti. 

Mr. Consin. How do they get over there, 
by small boat? 

Dr. Rraavup. By small boat, fishing boat. 

Mr. Cornstn. Well, they are only about 60 
miles apart, aren't they? 

Dr. Riaavp. They are only 50 miles apart. 

Mr. Conn. With Cuba in a reported state 
of economic exhaustion, where is the source 
of means for this sort of operation? Does 
it come from Moscow? 

Dr. Ricaup. Of course, everyone knows it. 

Mr. Conntw. Is President Duvalier aware of 
this infiltration, and if so, does he encourage 
it or is he doing something to discourage it? 

Dr. Ricavp. Duvalier never the 
infiltration and indoctrination of Haiti by 
communism, In fact, if he can tolerate, not 
only tolerate but appoint well-known Com- 
munists to Cabinet-level positions in his 
government, that means he is either a Com- 
munist or he tolerates communism. 

Mr. Comm. Doesn't he realize the conse- 
quences of this sort of thinking? 

Dr. Ricavp. I do not think he realizes it. 

Mr. Constn. Course, this could be the end 
of him, 

Dr. Ricaup. Of course, but I think up to 
now he is trying to use them, in the hope 
that he can control them, but it is a very 
dangerous game, and perhaps he does not 
know that. 

Mr, CORBIN. Famous last words, I can con- 
trol the Communists. What sort of stature 
does this man Duvalier. have in the OAS, and 
— the OAS aware of what is happening in 

ti? 
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Dr. Ricau. Yes, the OAS has very recently 
asked Duvalier to allow a human rights 
commission to go to Haiti and make an in- 
quiry about what is happening there, but 
Duvalier refused. The OAS is very aware of 
the situation in Haiti and all the members 
of the OAS have witnessed Duvalier's black- 
mall of the U.S. Government at Punta del 
Este. 

Mr. Corsin. Well, hasn't something been 
said about this in public? I mean, why 
isn’t the OAS committee screaming to high 
heaven about this? 

Dr. Ricaup. Unfortunately it has not been 
said in public, but we know that the OAS 
did try to send a committee to Halti. 

Mr. Corsrn. I suppose the Russians are not 
directly involved themselves. They sort of 
stay in the background and mastermind this, 
don’t they? 

Dr. Ricaup. Yes, but we know that some 
12 months ago Duvalier sent a mission to 
Moscow to ask for financial support. The 
answer was, we can send you technicians 
for propaganda, then we will send you 
money. 

Mr. Conmx. I think we ought to explain to 
our listeners that the area we are discussing 
now could very well become a danger spot 
every bit as vital to the free world. as Cuba 
is. Is this a correct assessment? 

Dr. Rraavup. Of course, of course. 

Mr. Corstn. Well now, that leads me to 
this question. As far as Haiti is concerned, 
has the situation in your Judgment reached 
& point of no return? Is a Castro-like take- 
over inevitable? 

Dr. Ricavp. I think the situation has 
reached a point of no return in one respect. 
And that is that Duvalier will fall. Duvalier 
will be overthrown, he will be overthrown 
because the U.S. Government is against him, 
the people of Haiti are against him, and his 
own supporters, aware of this situation, will 
leave him in hopes of saying themselves when 
that time comes. 

Mr. Corstn, Will the Communists or some- 
body else come in and effect a military coup 
d'etat? 

Dr. Ricaup. The army could do it if it had 
the proper replacement. Or it could be done 
by a civilian from abroad. The Communists, 
of course, are him too, and Castro 
knows that Duvalier is a bad man, is greedy, 
is irresponsible; and Castro certainly has his 
own men to put in his place. So Duvalier 
has all those forces against him, so he will 
certainly be overthrown as soon as possible. 
The danger is who will take power after 
Duvalier? 

Mr. Corsin. How can we rescue the in- 
tegrity of Haiti? 

Dr. Rrcaup. This is the danger. We have 
to do something. We have to oppose Com- 
munist infiltration by democratic infiltra- 
tion; we have to oppose Communist prop- 
aganda by democratic propaganda; we have 
to prepare and help all the democratic lead- 
ers in exile or within the country to really 
prepare themselves to take over. : 

Mr. Corstn. Is this presently being done? 

Dr. Ricaup, Presently, we are trying, and 
my fellow countrymen in exile are now get- 
ting together. We have a conference going 
on in New York of all the political leaders 
in exile. We are also going to invite the 
exile leaders who are in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries like Venezuela, Jamaica, Puer- 
to Rico, and Santo Domingo. So the gath- 
ering will be very large. The first goal of 
that conference is to find a solution, not only 
for the overthrow of Duvalier, because he 
will be overthrown, but to take power and 
to fight the extremist elements. 

Mr. Corstn, Isn't it important also to de- 
velop a manifestation of political unity so 
that when the time for takeover is con- 
cerned, someone will be there to lead? 

Dr. Riaaup. That is going on now. 
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Mr. Corstn. That's another objective of 
the conference? 

Dr. Ricaup. Yes; it is another objective. 

Mr. Conn. Your next door neighbor down 
in that area is the Dominican Republic, is 
it not? 

Dr. Ricavo. Yes. 

Mr. CorsıN. What is your assessment of the 
new administration of President Juan Bosch? 

Dr. Riaun. I think that Mr. Bosch made 
some statement about the United States, and 
I did not have the opportunity to read it 
yet. T should read his statement before ex- 
pressing any opinion. 

Mr. Corstn, From your own personal ob- 
servations, do you think the Communists 
haye managed a significant intrusion into 
the life of the Dominican Republic? 

Dr. Ricaup. I know that they try. I was in 
the Dominican Republic at the time of the 
riots against the AFL-CIO. I was present 
when the U.S. Ambassador's car was burned 
and so was the U.S, flag. 

Mr. Corsin. If the Cubans could get rid of 
Fidel Castro, this would have a terrific 
effect upon the political life of Haiti, 
wouldn't it? 

Dr. Ricaup. Of course, yes. 

Mr. Conẽꝶnmx. How can they do this? Can 
they do it short of a military invasion? 

Dr. Ricaup. I do not think it is possible 
to do it short of a military invasion be- 
cause Castro has been granted the time to 
strengthen his position militarily. 

Mr. Corsrn. Would you imagine the OAS, 
as such, could first of all agree to mount 
such an invasion. 

Dr. Ricaup. No. Iam a very practical man. 
If I were the United States I would invade 
first, then I would explain. And certainly 
there was the opportunity, during the in- 
vasion, to do something for Cuba, I think 
the U.S. Government missed the boat again. 

Mr. Conn. There seems to me to be con- 
siderable hesitancy on the part of the OAS 
to seize the initiative militarily, Aside from 
what leadership they get from the United 
States, they have been extremely reluctant 
to manifest themselves in a military way 
toward Castro. Why is this? Can't they 
see the consequences in Cuba? 

Dr. Ricaup. Most Latin American govern- 
ments lack the stability to stand up firmly 
against Castro. This internal instability is 
blamed partly on pro-Reds in the govern- 
ments concerned and lack of effective Amer- 
ican leadership. I would like you to answer 
that because you are an American citizen. 
But anyway it does seem that the United 
States was not prepared to cope with such 
a situation. They should have stopped 
Castro In the beginning. 

Mr. Corptn. I don't think, frankly, as an 
American citizen, that we fully realized that 
we were heading for an international con- 
frontation on Cuba. We probably looked at 
this whole problem in terms of the days 
when revolutions were on an assembly-line 
basis, almost, down there. Do you think 
Russia would rally to the aid of Castro in 
the event of an invasion? Wouldn't this be 
a logistic problem of fantastic proportions 
for them? 

Dr. Ricaup. I do not think they will do 
anything. 

Mr. Corsin. I mean, do you imagine that 
they would produce a thermonuclear reac- 
tion? 

Dr. Ricavp. I do not think so. They have 
too much to lose. 

Mr. Corstn. I mentioned at the outset 
that there may yet come the day when you 
might play an important part in the future 
of Haiti. Is this a personal ambition, and 
if so, what approach is being made to this 
objective? 

Dr. Riaun. I do not really have a per- 
sonal ambition to fulfill a key position in 
the future of Haiti; but we are facing a 
danger, a danger for my country, ® danger 
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for my countrymen, a danger for the future 
of the Caribbean and the hemisphere, and I 
do think that if I have the means, I must 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. Corsrn. Do you think that you might 
be able to be a symbol of the necessary po- 
litical unity to restore Halti to an orderly 
form of democratic procedure? 

Dr. Ricaup. I do not think that’s the way. 
I'm trying for unity. I want unity. I do 
not think I should be, but I could be, a 
symbol of that. 

Mr. Conmmm. You would be willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility, however? 

Dr. Ricaud. Of course. 

Mr. Cong. Well, isn't this something, so 
to speak, that might be just around the 
calendar, because I believe there's another 
deadline coming up in May, and that Isn't 
too long away. Do you think that there will 
be another election held, or will there be 
bloodshed before this in Haiti? 

Dr. Riaaup,. I do think there will be blood- 
shed in Haiti before that. I would like to 
avoid bloodshed in Haiti, but if Duvalier 
wants to resist, there will be some. 

Mr. Corsrn. How many people live in 
Haiti? 

Dr. Rraavup. 3,700,000. 

Mr. Corstn, How many of them are edu- 
cated? 

Dr. Rio up. Only 13 percent. 

Mr. Consix. How can they possibly make 
an intelligent choice under the democratic 
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Dr. Ricavup, That's right. That is our big- 
gest problem. We have to educate the 
people. 

Mr. Conn. But this is a long-range proj- 
ect, and the Communists will have the long- 
range advantage. Therefore, if you are a 
student of logic, you inevitably edge toward 
the necessity for some sort of military im- 
position. 

Dr. Ricau. Not a military imposition, but 
we need education, and it is not necessary 
to have some military imposition to have 
education. 

Mr. Cong. Is the vast majority of the 
population illiterate? 

Dr. Ricaup. They are. 

Mr. Corstn. How do they live? How do 
they work? 

Dr. Ricaup. They make their living, a 
very limited Uving, from their crops. Just 
living from the products of the soll, and 
Haiti has the highest density population of 
any country in Latin America. 

Mr. Conmx. Does it appear to you that this 
vast majority of Illiterates could conceivably 
be led in any direction, or do they have at 
least a basic sense of values that could 
rescue Haiti? 

Dr. Ricaup. They have their land, which 
gives them their values. 

Mr. Conẽꝶmx. What ts their religion? 

Dr. Ricaup. They are Catholic, but they 
are very superstitious, so Catholicism and 
voodoo have blended together somewhat in 
the country. 

Mr. Conntx. How extensive is voodoo? 

Dr. Ricaup. Very extensive among the 
peasants. 

Mr. Corstn, How do the Communists face 
this problem of your religious bellefs? 

Dr. Ricavup. The Communists really try to 


have chaos in Haiti. Duvaller's persecution 


of the Catholic Church adds to the chaos. 

Mr, Corsin. How do they act toward voo- 
doo? That must give them a fit. 

Dr. Ricaup. Tou mean the Communists? 
They do not move against voodoo. It is too 
ingrained, and, besides, it represents no 
threat agalnst Communism. What they have 
in mind is to eliminate the church. They, 
are persecuted now, the Catholics, because 
they know that it is the largest part of the 
population of Haiti. 

Mr. Corsrn. Do they have any native 
clergy capable of leading them? 
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Dr. Rreaup, Yes, they have native clergy. 
One of them, a bishop, has been exiled by 
Duvalier. You know that Duvaller expelled 
one archbishop and two bishops. 

Mr. Conmx. You said your family is in 
Haiti. Are they safe? 

Dr. Ricaup. Up to now; yes. Of course, 
one of my sons has been beaten once, 

Mr. Cons. Do you have communication 
with them? 

Dr. Ricaup, Very badly. 

Mr. Cornrn. Well, the last time you heard 
from them, they were in relatively safe 
condition. 

Well, I'm sorry to have to tell both of us 
that our time is up for this edition of “Issues 
in the Air.” I certainly want to thank you, 
Dr. Roger Rigaud, of Haiti, for giving us the 
benefit of your personal observations of your 
country at a perilous time in her history. 
Good luck, good fortune, and may God bless 
you in all your future endeavors. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the decline 
of rural America and all that that meant 
in terms of unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and the uprooting of families 
long settled on the land have been a 
cause of serious concern. 

It is, therefore, heartening to hear of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John 
A. Baker's report of signs of a rural re- 
vival. 

The account of Mr. Baker's speech in 
Milwaukee, as reported by the Milwaukee 
Journal of January 31, 1963, follows: 


“A big surge of rural renewal—perhaps the 
beginning of a rural renaissance” brought 
John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to Milwaukee Wednesday to address 
chief foresters of nine North Central States 
and Federal Forest Service Chiefs of this 
region, 

“I would not be surprised if history re- 
corded the early 1960's as the turning point 
after a 100-year trend against rural America,” 
he said in an Interview. 

Baker said that just his presence here was 
significant of the administration's interest 
in helping depressed rural areas. “This is 
the first time a Cabinet or sub-Cabinet ofi- 
cial has attended a regional meeting of State 
foresters,” he said. 

Such meetings are held annually for dis- 
cussion of mutual problems, new programs, 
and technology. The State foresters heard 
Baker discuss the Federal rural area develop- 
ment (RAD) program at a dinner at the Wis- 
consin hotel, and continued their meeting 
Thursday. 

FORESTRY IMPORTANT 


Baker attributed his presence to the im- 
portance of forestry in the RAD program. 
In the nine-State north central region, he 
said, eligible counties (those with unemploy- 
ment) had 47 percent of their land in com- 
mercial forests, not including National or 
State forests. 
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He said that the Forest Service, because 
of long-range plans, had done a remarkable 
job in the accelerated public works program 
for rural areas. 

“The President released the money Frl- 
day,” said Baker, “and the Forest Service had 
1,500 men at work Monday—and 9,000 by 
the following Friday.“ He credited State 
employment services for their cooperation. 

Signs of a rural renaissance, he sald, were 
many: 

“The Wall Street Journal has taken note 
of the increase in factory construction in 
rural communities in the last couple of 
years. 

STATES RESPONDING 

"State governments are responding to 
rural needs—Wisconsin has been ahead. 
doing more than most. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is responding. The Extension Serv- 
ices and the counties all are working to- 
gether. Every eligible county in Missouri 
has an RAD committee. 

“The Farmers Home Administration, in 
existence since 1934, last year for the first 
time made loans for farm f 

“The dollar volume of capital investments 
(many in rural areas) by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be double, in 1964, what it was 
in 1960." 

This included, he said, Forest Service pro- 
grams and assistance that were of great im- 
portance “because more than half of the 
counties (nationally) designated as labor 
surplus areas are the heavily wooded coun- 
ties.” 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I am pleased to 
insert an address delivered on January 
22, 1963, by the Honorable Clare Boothe 
Luce, to the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

‘THE 17-Year TREND To CASTRO 
(By Hon. Clare Boothe Luce) 


Is the outcome of the Cuban crisis a defeat 
or victory for the United States? What 
hope is there now of liberating Cuba? Was 
the naval blockade a sign that we are win- 
ning or losing the cold war? 

I am sure we all agree that the terms 
“defeat” or victory“ have meaning only in 
relation to goals, and that we will also agree 
that the foreign policy goal of the United 
States since 1946 (the beginning of the cold 
war) has been to prevent the spreading upon 
the world of communism, 

Consequently, logic requires us to admit 
that each time the Communists take over a 
country, or a country voluntarily alines itself 
with Moscow or Peiping, we are by that 
many people, and that much territory, 
further from our goal. Wherever, whenever, 
or however this happens, we have, have we 
not, suffered a defeat? 

Two weeks ago a conference of world Com- 
munist leaders was called to order in East 
Berlin. In honor of Khrushehev's attend- 
ance, East Berlin technicians prepared a goal- 
trend display. They erected, in the confer- 
ence hall, a great electrically wired map of 
the world. While Khrushchev watched, on 
flashed the figures of the year 1917—and one 
red bulb lighted up to show the birth of 
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Soviet Russia, the first Communist nation, 
numbering over 100 million people. This red 
beacon stood alone until 1945. Then came 
1946, and with each successive year of the 
cold war new red bulbs came on, while the 
Red population figures mounted and 
mounted. They told the cold war facts: Be- 
tween the time Mr. Truman entered the 
White House and Mr. Eisenhower left, 17 
nations and a billion people were added to 
the Communist empire—one-third of the 
world's population. When, in 1960, Mr. Ken- 
nedy arrived in his turn to hold aloft the 
torch of freedom, there were, however, no 
red bulbs in the American hemisphere. Then 
came 1962, and on went the last red light. 
This represented Castro's Cuba—44,000 
square more miles and 6 million more people. 

According to the AP press account, the 
Cuban bulb kept flickering on and off for 
a minute. This caused some deviationist 
snickering among the Chinese delegates. But 
it finally settled down to a steady red glow, 
and thunderous applause came from all the 
delegates. None doubted that communism 
had safely reached the shores of its most 
powerful enemy. 

The map further noted that the 2,500 Com- 
munist delegates present represent almost 
6 million active and Communist 
Party members in 70 countries outside the 
Communist empire, who are working hard 
to turn the whole world into a red light dis- 
trict. Indeed, the largest single Communist 
Party outside the Iron, Bamboo and now (I 
suppose we must call it) Sugar Curtain Is 
in Italy, a NATO member country. 

In passing, after 17 years of the cold war, 
dispite several billions of dollars of US. 
Postwar economic and military aid, and 
deepite the fact that Italians are enjoy- 
ing today, as à result of their own efforts, 
the greatest prosperity they have ever known 
in all their history, this Communist Party— 
numbering 1,200,000 voters—shows no sign 
of weakening. Indeed, only a few weeks ago 
the Communist Party narrowly missed bring- 
ing down the democratic government of 
Italy, which since 1946 has leaned like the 
Tower of Pisa toward Moscow. 

If this is not a winning trend, for the 
Communist goal, and a losing trend for the 
U.S. goal, then surely words, facts, and fig- 
ures have all lost their meaning. 

How has this all come about? Generally 
speaking, in the same way it came about in 
Cuba. 

A simile comes tomy mind from an experi- 
ment sometimes done in ‘high school psy- 
chology classes, A frog is putin a deep, cool 
pot of water. He paddles energetically about, 
looking for something to sit on, and spring 
from. Then he is taken out, and dropped 
into a hot pot. At once he groups all his 
forces and makes a mighty leap out of the 
pot. Are the students consequently to as- 
sume that a frog will always leap to safety 
out of hot water? Not at all. Another frog 
is dropped in the cool pot. Then, a burner 
ls Ut under the pot, and the water is slowly, 
slowly heated. Gradually the frog stops 
paddling and just floats, gasping. In the 
end the frog is bolled to death—and nary 
a leap out of him. The psychology of the 
students watching this experiment is equally 
interesting. ‘There are squeaks of protest 
when the first frog Is popped into the hot 
pot, and everybody is happy to see him 
escape. But they watch the slow boiling of 
the second frog, fascinated but emotionally 
indifferent. No doubt they hope he will leap 
to safety at any moment. But when the frog 
doesn't seem to care about his own plight, 
neither do the students. 


For those who are interested in the now 
tried and true political techniques by which 
Moscow boils little political frogs while the 
US. public watches the pot, I recommend 
the remarkable account given by James Mon- 
ahan and Kenneth O. Gilmore in the Janu- 
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ary issue of Reader's Digest, titled “How the 
Kremlin Took Cuba.” 

Mr, Kennedy, before he entered the White 
House, earnestly warned the American peo- 
ple that the Cuban pot was getting warm, 
and he promised, if elected, either to pull out 
the frog, or turn off the burner. In the 
spring of 1961 he made a spasmodic and 
ineffectual attempt to do so, called the 
Cuban invasion, But overnight he was faced 
with a tremendous fact—the invasion which 
hed been badly planned, would fall unless 
the United States sent military help. To do 
so meant the overturn of our 17-year-old 
policy of not interfering militarily with Mos- 
cow's peaceful frog boiling technique, and 
also, our far older policy of nonmilitary in- 
tervention in the political experiments of our 
Latin American neighbors. This rather be- 
lated awareness that if he was going to rescue 
Cuba he would have to scuttle the whole of 
U.S. military foreign policy, understandably 
enough scared Mr. Kennedy into inaction. 
In any event, what we in America today call 
the Cuban crisis opened with the Bay of Pigs 
disaster. It reached its climax with the 
Naval blockade, and the Kennedy-Khru- 
shchey showdown on the missiles, then 
turned into a U.N. diplomatic bogdown on 
negotiations over inspection procedures. It 
formally closed in early January when 
U.S.S.R. negotiators met United States nego- 
tiators as usual, halfway. They were willing 
to agree that they were wrong, if we would 
agree they were right. In short, they agreed 
to remove the missiles, if we agreed they 
could keep Cuba. 

The net of the blockade was that Khru- 
shchev publicly backed down, and accord- 
ing to US, intelligence reports actually took 
home all of his missiles and bombers—that 
is, all we had been able to spot by air sur- 
veillance. So this—so far as we can tell— 
restored the nuclear balance of power which 
Mr. Kennedy had inherited from Mr. Eisen- 
hower. The nuclear football was, in other 
words, put back again on the West Berlin 50- 
yard line. Although the restoration of the 
geographical nuclear status quo can hardly 
be called a glowing victory, Americans got a 
good look at the U.S. Navy on television, and 
also of the color of Mr. Khrushchev's face, 
which for once matched his political convic- 
tions. And no Americans got hurt. All this 
gave the U.S. people great satisfaction, and 
consequently increased Mr. do- 
mestie political stature—which gave him a 
lot of satisfaction. But Mr. Kennedy also 
backed down. The onsite inspection demand 
was an operative military part of the Ken- 
nedy ultimatum. 
dropped in the lap of Ambassador Stevenson, 
who was quietly set up—for the second 
time—by Mr. Kennedy to take whatever 
blame or criticism the American people feel 
attaches to the second US. backdown on a 
Cuban invasion. Since then missile and in- 
spection issues have been kicked, by Mr. 
U Thant, under the big, oriental rug the 
U.N. keeps for pro-Western issues. 

When it became obvious to Mr. Khru- 
shchey that we did not intend to invade 
Cuba whether or not an onsite inspection 
was granted this also gave the Russians much 
satisfaction and increased Khrushchev’s po- 
litical stature. In the end bows were taken 
by Mr. Kennedy to the right, and Mr. Khru- 
shchev to the left for averting a nuclear 
holocaust which neither of them, nor any- 
body else, wanted. 

Nevertheless, although we have suffered a 
defeat in Cuba, the naval blockade was a 
very educational exercise for anybody who 
can still be educated on United States and 
U.S.S.R. military and political policies. And 
some good came of it. Mr. Khrushchev has 
stopped acting like the terrible tempered 
“Mr. Nuclear Bangs” for the moment, any- 
way. He has now admitted to the Commu- 
nist world that any nuclear funeral will be 
a joint Washington-Moscow and 


But this demand was- 


side Russia that the U.S.S.R. is a “paper bear” 
unless her vital interests are threatened. In 
short, the naval blockade showed the world 


Moscow will continue to supply weapons and 
promote revolutions and brush-fire wars to 
any small nation that wants to do its own 

„and the United States will arrive to 
help the defenders, as usual a bit on the 
freight, with the anti-brush-fire bucket bri- 
gade of its technicians. The cold war will, 
in other words, wag away as usual. I suspect, 
however, that the Soviets will rely less on 
limited war, and more on its frog-bolling 
techniques, which have proved so successful 
in Cuba. 

It also showed with what ease the U.S.S.R. 
can slip nuclear weapons into any country 
it controls, It also showed the Latin Ameri- 
can nations that their only choice is to work 
out their political destiny under either the 
USSR. or the U.S. nuclear umbrella, and 
it demonstrated that from here out we have 
made the nuclear choice for them. It also 
showed, unhappily, the Communists now 
have our leave to establish Communist re- 
publics anywhere in this hemisphere, so long 
as these republics remain inoffensive. By 
inoffensive we mean, of course, militarily in- 
capable of plastering the White House, de- 
molishing the Panama Canal, Cape Canay- 
eral,, or interfering with Mr. and Mrs. Ameri- 
ca’s television reception. 

What really got hurt as the immediate 
result of the blockade was Comrade Castro's 
feelings. During the blockade he was 
bumped from the rank of the bearded secular 
savior of South America to that of a minor 
Communist prophet. What he thought of, 
no doubt, as his nuclear weapons, were 
snatched away from him by Khrushchev. 
However, the United States has done what 
it could to smooth down his ruffled feelings 
and restore his image. In exchange for 


drugs, marketable abroad for about $100 
million. The large amounts of opium Cas- 
tro got were especially soothing, as they can 
be processed into heroin, smuggled into the 
United States and sold for gratifying 
amounts to U.S. crime syndicates. This mas- 
sive Kennedy aid will allow him to weather 
Kennedy economic sanctions for a year, any- 
way. Moreover, Khrushchev promptly signed 
a 3-year economic agreement with him and 
has forced all the European satellites to 
sign other agreements. Moscow will cer- 
tainly not pull the economic or political 
rug out from under Cuba. That red light 
bulb just can’t go out now without hurt- 
ing Khrushchev badly with the home folks, 
not to say with South America’s 270,000 
Communist Party members. -And to be quite 
sure that it won't go out, 16,000 Russian tech- 
nicians have been ed in Cuba to put 
down any anti-Castro rebellion that arises. 
Of course they are a dual-purpose outfit. 
If Castro should at any point prove as 
troublesome as Russian diplomats claim he 
is boring, they can also put down Castro. 

Meanwhile, Moscow has given Castro the 
largest and best equipped army in this 
hemisphere, outside the United States, and 
will, of course, see that it gets bigger. And 
Cuba remains as an effective base for Com- 
munist hemispheric organizing 
of terrorist activities, and š 
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So long as Cuba confines itself to these 
so-called inoffensive activities, does the 
United States have any intention of inter- 
vening? Not unless someone can raise, re- 
furbish, and sink the Maine again in 
Manila’s harbor. Our policy is now firmly 
one of peaceful coexistence with hemi- 
spheric communism. 

For any who still have doubts on this 
score, there is the concrete evidence of the 
President’s own words. As you all know, the 
President gave a now-famous, strictly off- 
the-record, background conference on world 
affairs to 35 pressmen in Palm Beach on 
January 2. But there was one British press- 
man present. And—cricket not being what 
it used to be in England (nothing is)— 
whole hunks of it have since appeared in the 
British press. 

Plainly if there are any of you who are 
not familiar with the contents, you have as 
much right to know what our President is 
thinking about Ouba as the English do, not 
to say the Russians, 

The President said the following things: 
He has no plans to rearm the Cuban rebels, 
and in fact would restrain anyone who might 
attempt it, under current conditions; he 
said his policy is to work for a change in 
the Communist regime, but that it is not 
eur intention to invade under current con- 
ditions, nor to begin a war against Cuba, 
providing Cuba lives in peace with its neigh- 


East Germany, as just one more captive na- 
tion. Most of you don't like this. Well, let’s 
be blunt: We could still invade Cuba, of 
course, and the Russians would again with- 
draw. But an invasion now would cost 
many American Hves—perhaps a great many. 


member, don't you, what happened to the 
Democratic Party when Mr. Truman, with a 
courage for which he has never been given 
much credit, stopped the Reds in Korea? It 
got booted out in the next Presidential elec- 
tion. 

The American people want—they terribly 


ticized abroad, in the process they take it 
out—now isn't this a fact—on the President 
and party in power. Mr. Kennedy is a brave 
man, but he is no hero. And like all poli- 
ticians he is professionally allergic to 
martyrdom. 

Let’s face it: Courage in any elected of- 
ficial is almost a contradiction in terms. He 
must struggle to lead the people up the right 
path, knowing that he will probably get 
licked if he doesn’t follow them down the 
wrong one, 

Now let us ask our last quesion, but one: 
WII coexistence with Cuba control the spread 
of communism into the rest of America? 
Alas, coexistence is like a woman's girdle: 
it controls the spread for 1 year—the next 
she has to buy a bigger girdie. Well, what 
will control the spread? 

We have already agreed that the U.S. pol- 
icy is, and has been for 17 years, against 
the use of force as a political or diplomatic 
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weapon and that this policy has had the 
support of the American people. In other 
words, today as yesterday, and tomorrow as 
today, we have no intention of forcibly 
throwing out the Communists in any coun- 
try, anywhere, even though a division of 
Marines eould do it. So shall we agree that 
this leaves us with the same tools we have 
used for 17 years?—Economic aid to still 
non-Communist countries, and propaganda. 
In short, billions of dollars and billions of 
words—words—words. No one can count the 
words. But since the cold war began the 
United States has spent some $97 billion 
stopping, as the expression goes, communism. 

Consequently, today the Government is 
putting all its South American anti-Com- 
munist eggs in the $6 billion Alliance for 
Progress funds basket. Within the next few 
years most of them will be scrambled into 
anti-American omelets, either by the Com- 
munists, or right wing military dictatorships. 
The democratic experiments have already 
failed in Peru and the Argentine. And de- 
spite the democratic facades of some govern- 
ments and democratic desires of South 
America’s wisest statesmen, the army—or 
armed police forces—are everywhere in Latin 
America the politically decisive factors. Most 
Latin American countries are still run by 
the law of force, and not by the force of law. 

Many Americans, witnessing the astound- 
ing success of Marshall plan funds, simply 
cannot explain why economic aid worked 80 
well in Europe and doesn’t seem to work in 
the so-called underprivileged nations. Eu- 
rope is old, well , and highly liter- 
ate. To use the President's favorite, though 
now somewhat overworked word, it is a very 
“sophisticated” area. Europeans have 
evolved over centuries an understanding of 
the political processes of self-government 
and have tremendous economic and agri- 
cultural know-how. These conditions simp- 
ly do not exist in Latin America. 

Not more than 10 percent of the South 
American population is literate. The 
church—a conservative influence—has all 
but entirely lost its influence. The poverty 
of the masses is abysmal, and the popula- 
tion is increasing enormously. In passing, 
the control of nuclear energy is apple pie 
simple in comparison to the control of sexual 
energy. And no government has as yet in- 
vented any reliable onsite inspection pro- 
cedures for controlling it. 

There is a South American tradition—a 
passionately held one—the tradition of sov- 
ereignty. Also, in passing, this is the curse 
of the southern half of this hemisphere. 
There is no doubt that a United States 
of South America could, in a matter of dec- 
ades, become a strong world power. But 
there is no tradition of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States or an sense, 
and of course few democratic institutions to 
work through. By and large, the social con- 
science of the rich is feudal. Far too many 
of the politicians have hardly reached the 
moral level of our old-style Tammany Hall 
ward leaders. Given enough U.S. dollars 


ing clubs for the comfort of visiting Con- 
greesmen. But even the most dedicated of 
them do not know how to instill party loyai- 
ty, or party discipline in their own follow- 
ers—the Communists, of course, excepted. 
Moreover, what we would call corruption 
in the present conditions, far too many 
South American politicians call common- 
sense. It is no secret to those who know 
Latin America that plenty of U.S. aid dollars 
pass from public to private hands, and then 
on into private Swiss bank accounts. Many 
South American politicians feel it is only 
prudent to carry this sort of personal and 
family life insurance against the hour of the 
Communist takeover—which has become 
somewhat more imminent since the United 
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States abandoned Cuba to Castro. Add that 
U.S. capital investors did not find the ex- 
propriation of a billion dollars of U.S, in- 
vestments and property in Cuba, or the 
recent expropriation of U.S. property in Bra- 
zil by President Goulart’s brother-in-law 
very encouraging economic omens. And 
consequently, private U.S. capital invest- 
ment has fallen off greatly in Latin America. 

Is there nothing that our Government can 
do to make U.S. economic aid to Latin 
America really pay off in terms of stopping 
communism? Very little. Today most 
Latin American politicians have learned the 
exciting and remunerative art of economic 
brinksmanship from watching 17-year-old 
U.S. cold war policies, 

If U.S. officials insist that our aid be wisely 
spent, and that recipient countries make 
political reforms in behalf of the people, a 
hulabaloo rises from right to left that the 
United States wants to interfere in their 
political affairs, that this is Yankee imperial- 
ism, and that it will create more commu- 
nism. If the United States then says OK, 
we won't interfere, we'll just cut off aid, this 
is countered with the threat (and it's no idle 
one) that the Commies will then surely 
take over. 

The last distinguished American in South 
America to try this tough line—that is coun- 
ter economic brinksmanship, was Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy. Flushed with his 
triumph of arm twisting his fellow Ameri- 
cans for $53 million of ransom money to 
Castro, he borrowed Mr. Rusk's shoes and 
headed, a month ago, for Brazil to twist 
President Goulart’s arm, There he pointed 
out the fact to Brazilian leaders that Brazil's 
policy of inflation, and of a constantly un- 
balanced budget, would, in the end, prove 
disastrous. Mr. Goulart probably didn’t re- 
mind him that in these respects, anyway, 
Brazil is following the American way. All 
he needed to point out is that there are 50,- 
000 Communists in Brazil, waiting to take 
over the day the Brazilian economy col- 
lapses—which will be the day U.S. ald stops 
flowing. If there weren't Communists in 
Brazil, the Brazilians would import them 
from Cuba. For 17 years the presence of a 
large Communist Party in any country is a 
guarantee that it can continue to Live be- 
yond its means because U.S. aid will come 
in, Mr. Kennedy, like all his predecessors, 
soon caved in—leaving $30 million tied to 
nothing but promises that things will cer- 
tainly be put to rights in Brazil—the Com- 
munists permitting. 

Please do not misunderstand. The fact 
that much of our aid will be wasted is no 
reason why the United States should not 
have a large foreign ald program. I think 
we should have. But as a matter of honest 
Christian charity. As the President recently 
pointed out, we spend only a fraction of our 
gross national income in helping our world 
neighbors. The fact is, that if we look some- 
times like suckers to ourselves, we look like 
pikers south of the border, and both views 
are perfectly correct. 

Then who is going to stop the spread of 
communism? Our best bet is the Russians. 

Today the Russians are a nation of 200 
million people. Their own domestic living 
standards are still not worth bragging about, 
and they have plenty of domestic economic 
troubles. Economic and military aid to 
underprivileged Communist nations is even 
a greater drain on their resources than U.S. 
ald to non-Communlst countries is on ours. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Communists manage to boil the 
Brazilian frog, and Brazil went behind what 
we would certainly all call the “coffee cur- 
tain.” Well, the Russians would certainly 
have plenty of coffee to put around their 
Cuban sugar. The coffee break might even 
become a Russian institution. This would 
have the usual effect of slowing up the work, 
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and producing ulcers. But in exchange for 
mountains of little black beans—Braszil’s 
main export—the Russians would have to 
pick up Brazil's colossal fuel and tool bill to 
keep its industrial plant going, or it would 
haye to dismantle Brazilian industry. In 
order to do the latter, it would have to do 
what it has done for Castro, and provide 
Brazil with inoffensive weapons and garrison 
it with about 50,000 technicians. You see 
the 60 million Brazilians wouldn't like com- 
munism any better than the 6 million Cubans 
do, when they’d got it. And if these main- 
tenance bills should fall due in the near 
future, the Russian people will have to sac- 
rifice their present diet of horse meat and 
settle for roasted macaws and boiled 
monkeys. The Brazilian masses, of course, 
would haye to settle for starvation, because 
the United States would certainly not inter- 
vene, If not in next door Cuba, why in far 
off Brazil? 

We now turn to our last thought—the 
Sino-Russian quarrel. Much is made of the 
ideological battle which has now burst into 
the open, between Mao Tse-tung and Khru- 
shchey. The real quarrel, as any sensible 
person knows, has little to do with Marxian 
dogmas. It has everything to do with 
China own desperate needs for military and 
economic aid, which she is not getting from 
Russia, and even more with lebensraum, 
which ‘she also wants desperately for her 
teeming millions. The nearest vacant 
spacesare—where else?—Russian Manchuria, 
Siberia and Yakutsh. The Chinese people 
Will be 700 million in another decade. Land 
is what China wants and needs, and soon 
nust have. The Russians who know, some- 
what better than we do, a potential enemy 
when they see one, have for some time been 
building up their defenses and their popu- 
lation on their Chinese borders. It is no 
accident that when they granted us the 
Tight to test for nuclear explosions it was 
on their Chinese border China own atomic 
bomb is just around the corner. 

Futhermore, the Russians see with con- 
siderable clarity that the current Chinese 
devotion to so called Leninist ideas of ag- 
gressive and militaristic Communist expan- 
sion means that China would like to egg 
the West and the U.S.S.R. into a nuclear con- 
flict. And they also see who would be the 
ultimate beneficiaries of such a conflict 
the yultures, the cockroaches and the rats, 
and of course the Chinese Communists, who 
Would all get along splendidly. 

If the United States only has the wisdom 
to stay out of the Sino-Russian quarrel, 
the Communist problem may begin to yield 
in the next decade or two. The President 
says that communism bears within itself 
the seeds of its own disintegration. But 
what—and who—for that matter, doesn't? 

But if Russia comes a real cropper in the 
next decade, it will be for a good old fash- 
loned thousand of years old reason: Empires 
who bite off more than they can militarily 
or economically chew become progressively 
weaker, And then their neighbore—the 
Chinese, in this case—if they can find the 
means to do so, put the bite on them. The 
logic of Russia's position today is that she 
too must try to egg us into a war—but a war 
with Communist China. I predict that a 
few years from now all Moscow parties and 
fellow travelers will be encouraging the 
United States to unleash Chiang. Why fight 
your enemies, if you can get your other cne- 
mies to do the fighting for you? 

Meanwhile, the realities of the world po- 
litical situation are such that the only vic- 
torics outside the United States this ad- 
ministration can hope to chalk up against 
Russia now are in space. Or, as the Presi- 
dent calls it, for some odd reason, outer 
space. And if our devotion to our 17-year- 
old coexistence policy continucs, outer-outer 
Space victories will have to do for his last 
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4 years in office. I offer no objection. 
No doubt we can afford $40 billion worth of 
moon-shooting and star-gazing while we 
wait, reasonably safe, under our nuclear 
umbrella, for the big Russian-Chinese show- 
down. Between them they will bury per- 
haps & score or more unhappy nations like 
Cuba. But in the end they are more likely 
to bury each other than to bury the West. 
That is, on one condition—that we don't 
develop a policy to prevent it. This can, of 
course, happen. In view of the outcome of 
World War II, when a beaten Russia began 
to snatch the world peace-meal from the 
strongest military power on earth and has 
now made us back down in our own hemi- 
sphere, let us never underestimate our own 
capacity to snatch defeat from the fires of 
victory. 

In closing, I see by the papers that a 
favorite alde of the President, Mr. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., has written a book called 
"The Politics of Hope.“ No doubt, when the 
politics of reason do not produce votes, and 
generally they don’t, hope becomes the best 
possible substitute. Anyway, I’m all for 
hope, and I'm sure you all are. So on this 
hopeful note I thank you, and bid you good 
evening. 


See Americana First? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we often 
hear it said, or implied, that free enter- 
prise and the American Way of Life 
guarantee every businessman the right 
to despoil our countryside at will. Be- 
cause such arguments seem to convince 
some people it is exceedingly difficult 
to do anything to prevent the steady 
destruction of the remaining areas of 
natural beauty in our land. Similarly, 
it is almost impossible, to enact legisla- 
tion that will permit motorists to travel 
our highways and see America first. 
They may see Americana, but they would 
not see much of America. 

In Arizona we are attempting to enact 
legislation to provide some protection 
from billboard blight along our high- 
ways. Since this is a problem still faced 
by most of our States, I want to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial on this subject appearing 
in the Yuma Daily Sun of Yuma, Ariz. 

The editoral follows: 

From the Yuma Daily Sun, Vine, Ariz., 
Jan. 29, 1963] 
BILLBOARDS ARE SPOILING ÁRIZONA 

In Arizona, where tourism provides a first 
impression which could result in repeated 
visits or later demand for housing, that im- 
pression is being seriously damaged by visual 
hucksterism. 

This unhappy fact is well documented in 
the December issue of Arizona Architect, the 
monthly magazine of the Arizona Society of 
Architects, 

But the damage done to Arizona tourism 
is only one of the bad aspects of visual 
hucksterism. The architects“ magazine 
points to two others: the cost to the tax- 
payer of erecting additional highway signs 
which are needed to compete with the bin- 
boards, and the distinct possibility that the 
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distraction of roadside signs is a contributing 
cause of traffic accidents, 

The answer to this unsightly liability to 
Arizona's scenery and traffic safety is, of 
course, State regulation. Is it right to reg- 
ulate billboards? The Arizona Architect 
points that the U.S. Supreme Court has up- 
held the principle that the legislature has 
the power “to determine that the commu- 
nity should be beautiful as well as healthy, 
spacious as well as clean, well balanced as 
well as carefully patrolled.” 

How excessive signs are costing Arizona 
taxpayers is detailed by the Arizona Archi- 
tect: “Excessive commercial signs cause 
highway departments to erect unnecessarily 
repetitious warning signs in order to in- 
crease the chance that drivers will see mark- 
ers important to their safety. Particularly 
is this true of speed reduction signs on the 
cluttered approaches to most cities and 
towns. Within cities, traffic departments 
erect costly and unsightly multiple-signal 
standards and extra-large back plates to help 
make warning lights distinguishable from 
commercial signs.” 

On the damage to tourism, the magazine 
says: “All too often, Arizonians are being 
judged by their visitors as a people care- 
lessly indulgent of an industry that wan- 
tonly robs us of our scenic wealth. Most 
businesses invest private capital to provide 
the public with specific goods and services 
to which roads give access. The billboard 
industry, on the other hand, capitalizes on 
the public’s huge investment in roads, mak- 
ing relatively minor investment of its own 
capital. Advertising signs and billboards, 
which not only are parasitic by nature, are a 
form of unremovable litter that interferes 
with more interesting, natural, and satisfy- 
ing views from our roads.” 

To correct. these abuses, the Arizona 
Scenery Protection Council will propose an 
effective law this month to the legislature. 
The council is composed of representatives 
of garden clubs, women's clubs, architects, 
landscape architects, conservation groups, 
and individuals from all walks of life. The 
aims of the Council have been endorsed by 
the Arizona Building Contractors, Farm Bu- 
reau, and many cattlemen'’s organizations. 

We hope that Yuma County's five spokes- 
men in the legislature will give their full 
support to this measure to control flagrant 
abuses against Arizona's natural beauty. 


Let’s Find Some Other Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the magazine 
Country Beautiful which they have en- 
titled, “Focus: On Survival of Individ- 
ualism.” 


To me this editorial stresses the need 
to find some other way than those pro- 
posed for our farm problems. 

The article follows: 

Focus: On SurviyaL OF INDIVIDUALISM 

When most of America Is at play on a mid- 
summer Saturday afternoon, the farmer 1s 
at work towing a hayrack along a country 
road; on a warm Sunday night, he is in the 
barn tending livestock. He rarely complains 
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about this though, and that makes him 
unique among men. Here is man in his 
highest dignity, man aware that he must 
sweat and toll to gain the just rewards of 
life. 

It is a paradox, however, that this man of 
dignity must receive some of his just re- 
ward in the form of a subsidy through the 
Government’s farm program. For nearly 30 
years, the subsidy has been a fact of the 
farmer's way of life; he cannot yet live with- 
out it. Ideally, there should be no subsidies. 
They rob man of his self-respect. Ideally, 
too, there should be no wars. It was during 
the Second World War and the Korean con- 
flict that the farmer was pushed to the high 
production levels that now cause so much of 
his overproduction and force the continuing 
subsidies. However, he’s not the only one 
getting Government help. Some of the 
most worthy segments of our society are not 
equipped to stand on their own two feet 
without a temporary Government crutch. 
For what we term national interest, we 
justify high tariffs, a classic form of indirect 
subsidy that enables the big businessman 
and the farmer alike to charge more for 
their products and the workingman to get a 
better wage; for defense purposes, we shore 
up various industries with contracts that 
allow them abnormal profits (note the re- 
cent stockpiling investigations); in order to 
spur the economy, we give tax favors to in- 
dustries making expansions. 

Now comes the Committee for Economic 
Development (CED), a research group of 
bulnessmen and educators with a well-mean- 

to reduce Government subsidies 
brie the farms to nothing within 5 years, hit- 
ting just one segment of our vast subsidized 
society. More shocking, however, is the CED 
proposal to transfer 2 million farm workers 
one-third of the farm force—to other careers. 
To the casual observer, or to one who meas- 
ures only by way of a bookkeeping balance 
sheet, the CED plan might sound reasonable. 
To one, however, who views the problem in 
its total human scope, the plan is full of 
dangers: 

If it 1s carried out, we will have moving 
about aimlessly in our cities thousands of 
families who were once property owners and 
participants in the purest form of small busi- 
ness; it will be years before they will again 
have the pride of owning land and they will 
likely never again be in business. We will 
crush the man who exhibits the Nation’s 
most rugged individualism, certainly a spirit 
that is a built-in bulwark against commu- 
nism. We will throw men of agrarian skills 
into a job market which already ls glutted. 

Within agriculture itself, we will see more 
and more tion farms with the 
Temaining family farms facing hopeless com- 
petition. We will find that the men who 
work the farms will be hired hands who join 
unions and demand a 40-hour workweek 
with double time to be paid for harvesting 
and other essential chores on Saturday and 
Sunday. We will face the combination of 
corporate farm monopolies and powerful 
farm unions which will send consumer food 

up and up. Thus, in our hurried 
quest to find the most efficient, most eco- 
nomic way to farm, we will have destroyed 
the very values we have fought to preserve. 
To tell 2 million farmers and their families 
to leave their homes and their traditional 
way of life (and, who is to say which farm 
is to go and which to stay?) is the rankest 
kind of regimentation. The farmer must 
earn his own way. He expects to. He also 
deserves to reap the rewards for his endea- 
vors, which are no less important to our 
society than those of the missile worker, the 
teacher, or the steelworker. Yet, even with 
Government subsidies, his rewards have 
lagged. Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Pree- 
man said that the farmer’s per capita per- 
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sonal income was $1,373 last year, only 59 
percent that of the nonfarmer. 

Right now, there are four major farm 
organizations. They claim to have common 
purposes; yet, they are separate and expend 
far too much energy fighting one another. 
Thus, they weaken their positions. The farm 
organizations must work together. With the 
large farm cooperatives, they must develop 
a system of marketing which will help the 
individual farmer gain a fairer share of the 
return from the marketplace. One farm 
leader must become a catalyst and bring 
together Herschel D. Newsom, master of the 
National Grange, Farm Bureau President 
Charles B. Shuman, Farmers Union President 
James G. Patton, and National Farmers Or- 
ganization President Oren Lee Staley. Such 
unity would give the farmer a larger role in 
determining his own destiny, help solve his 
problems, and regain for him the dignity he 
deserves. All America has something at stake 
here. It is not only “To subsidize or not 
to subsidize?" Rather it is “Can any small 
business survive?” History is clear on this 
point: Wherever safeguards are not set up 
to protect individual initiative and small 
businesses, the results are either tyranny or 
socialism. And it is in such results that 
Marxism takes its roots. 


The Bank Holiday of 1933 
EXTENSION 51 REMARKS 


HON. NEIL | STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, 30 
years ago today marked one of the 
moments of greatest economic distress in 
the history of our great country. 

In an era of growth and stability of 
our financial institutions, it is hard for 
us to recall or imagine the virtually com- 
plete paralysis of our banking system 
and the economic chaos of those days 
three decades ago. Bank failures were 
occurring all over the Nation at such an 
alarming rate, that one Governor after 
another declared bank holidays of vary- 
ing lengths. On February 4, 1933, Lou- 
isiana declared a 1-day holiday. In 
Michigan, 30 years ago today, Gov. W. 
A. Comstock issued the first of three 
proclamations, closing Michigan's bank- 
ing institutions, By March 2nd, 21 
other States had suspended or drastically 
restricted banking operations. In New 
York, at 4:20 a.m. on March 4, Governor 
Lehman, of New York, proclaimed a bank 
holiday which spread like wildfire across 
the Nation. This was Inauguration Day 
for President Roosevelt. Thus, at the 
time F. D. Roosevelt was being sworn 
into office there was not a single State in 
the Union that had not either closed or 
otherwise restricted its banks. The next 
day a proclamation by the President of 
the United States made the holiday uni- 
versal. Invoking powers granted by the 
Trading With the Enemy Acts, Roosevelt 
declared a 4-day national banking holi- 
day, effective March 6, 1933, later ex- 
tended to March 13. This holiday sus- 
pended all transactions in the Federal 
Reserve and other banks, trust com- 
panies, credit unions, and building and 
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loan associations, It also placed an 
embargo for a like period on the export 
of gold, silver, and currency, and ordered 
that gold and silver could be exported or 
withdrawn only on a license from the 
Treasury Department, 

Nine hours after Congress convened on 
March 9, 1933, it passed the Emergency 
Banking Act to validate the banking holi- 
day and the gold embargo and to formu- 
late the procedure for reopening the 
banks. Added stability was given to 
many banks by empowering the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to buy 
preferred stock in distressed banks. To 
meet the danger of depositors’ runs when 
the holiday ended, this law also per- 
mitted the Federal Reserve banks to lend 
money even to nonmember State banks. 

During the first 3 days after the bank- 
ing holiday, 4,509 national banks and 
567 State member banks opened, repre- 
senting about 75 percent of all the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
Others were permitted to open according 
to their state of solvency on a more re- 
stricted basis. About 1,000 banks, 5 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total, remained 
closed. This drastic experience was, of 
course, a major factor in the creation of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in June 1933, whose history has been 
such that nothing remotely similar to 
the bank failures of the early 1930’s has 
occurred or threatened since. 

The lessons we learned during those 
depressing days produced bold new con- 
cepts in the field of banking. These new 
concepts, which were put into action by 
National and State legislation, laid the 
foundation for the stability and public 
confidence which banking institutions 
across the country today enjoy. The 
banking structure of today is a monu- 
ment to the heroic actions taken 30 years 
ago. 

Many of us believe that without legis- 
lation establishing three important Fed- 
eral agencies we would have had chaos. 

These agencies were the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, for providing 
preferred capital and loans where 
needed; the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, to restore confidence among 
bank depositors, and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation for taking over slow 
loans of individuals, primarily mortgages. 

But equally important were the many 
individuals, in both State and National 
Government, who gave untiringly—and 
often thanklessly—of their talents in 
meeting and resolving this emergency. 

Most of us are well aware of the con- 
tributions made by men such as Jesse 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Walter Cummings, 
the first Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and Leo 
Crowley, who carried the agency through 
its real development. 

Today, however, I should like to talk 
about another man who played an equal- 
ly important role in Michigan's note- 
worthy recovery. 

He is Rudolph E. Reichert, former 
banking commissioner of Michigan from 
1927 until February 1936; former presi- 
dent of the Ann Arbor Bank, and now a 
director of the Ann Arbor Bank, 
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Mr. Reichert served Michigan and the 
country well during the years of recov- 


ery. 

He is generally acknowledged as the 
first man in the United States to con- 
ceive the idea of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation as a means of re- 
storing faith in banks. 

He sold this concept to the late Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
who piloted the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation law through Congress. 

Mr. Reichert also originated the Mich- 
igan plan which enabled State-chartered 
banks to reopen as going concerns rather 
than suffer through long-drawn-out re- 
ceiverships. 

The emergency banking law of 1933 
put Mr. Reichert in control of the State’s 
financial institutions whose assets 
totaled nearly $2 billion. 

It is to his credit that his 2-year 
stewardship over these institutions was 
a model in the judicious exercise of 
power given him under the law. 

When Mr. Reichert resigned as Bank- 
ing Commissioner on February 15, 1936, 
5 Michigan banks had been reorgan- 

And the records further show that at 
that time every State bank then operat- 
ing in Michigan was a No. 1 bank—No. 
1 among the four classifications used by 
Federal agencies. 

I am happy to call public attention 
to this date, and to the service Mr. 
Reichert and others like him’ rendered 
Michigan and the country. 


Canada: Handle With Kia Gloves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be most inappropriate for Amer- 
icans to take part in the political con- 
troversies which now engage the people 
of our sister nation to the north, the 
great Dominion of Canada. Canadians 
and Americans are great friends. The 
border between us is open and unguarded 
except for occasional inspection of auto- 
mobiles and baggage crossing the na- 
tional line. We are strongly bound by 
language, customs, warm friendship and 
mutual respect. 

The current political conflict between 
Canada and the United States is most 
unfortunate and will leave wounds in 
some places which may not be healed for 
a Inog time. Most Americans regret this 
and I am sure most Canadians do, too. 

Whatever the end of this event might 
bring, it is the hope of all that strong 
differences will never come to exist be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
And the United States—big, strong and 
powerful as it is—must step softly and 
carefully in its diplomatic relations with 
our Canadian friends. 

I was most impressed with the point 
and the sentiment expressed in an edi- 
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torial which recently appeared in the 
Daily Times Leader of West’ Point, Miss. 
The editorial follows: 

CANADA: HANDLE Wire Km GLOVES 

In diplomacy as in life, a little brother is 
sensitive to the inflection of a big brother's 
voice, say nothing of his deliberate blows. 
In the case of Mexico, we have come to take 
this into consideration, perhaps because we 
make allowances for differences in language 
temperament. With Canada, we are more 
blunt, perhaps because our common lan- 
guage and many intimate associations make 
us forget sometimes that we are not one 
nation and one people. 

That could be most upsetting at times. 
One of those times has just occurred. The 
United States, convinced by its many tests 
that an enemy attack on this continent can 
best be defeated with nuclear warheads for 
air- and surface-launched antiaircraft mis- 
siles and rockets, has been attempting to 
persuade Canada to abandon conventional 
warheads and replace them with nuclear 
weapons. The Canadians resisted. 

Then, the other day, the State Department 
handed the Canadian Ambassador an urgent 
message on the subject. Shortly after, the 
text was released to the press. Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker, first elected when he 
exploited anti-American feeling resulting 
from heavy American investment in 3 
was quick to resent this new pressure. 
called it an “unwarranted intrusion” of Show 
ada's sovereignty, and said Canada is a firm 
equal ally and will not be a “satellite” to be 
pushed around, or accept external interfer- 
ence in making decisions. 

The political implications were plain. 
Diefenbaker, who has suffered a relapse in 
popularity since his Conservative Party swept 
the elections, seized on this sure-fire issue 
as he had earlier, to whip up anti-American 
feeling. Politically, he was on sound ground, 
The one thing Canadians resent is for the 
United States to step on their toes, no matter 
how justified we may be, as in this instance, 
for the common defense. For the moment, 
the main issue will be forgotten in the anti- 
American wave. 

Even when we are right, we must not for- 
get to be considerate of the other fellow’s 
feelings. This is especially true of Canada, 
a country larger than the United States in 
area with only one-tenth our population 
and an enormous potential yet to be realized. 
Our nearest and dearest neighbor simply 
cannot be takerf for granted. 


Savings and Loan Movement in South 
America—An Address by Hon. Joseph 
P. McMurray, Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the wel- 
fare of our friends in Latin America is 
crucial to the United States. In both 
World War I and World War U an essen- 
tial factor in our success was that we 
did have friends to the South. This pre- 
vented our enemies from gaining a foot- 
hold in the American hemisphere—a 
foothold that would have done us un- 
told harm. 

Basic to the growth and development 
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of Latin America are means to establish 
a strong middle-class in various Latin 
American countries. I know of no bet- 
ter way of strengthening the middle-class 
than to encourage home ownership, and 
a very important step in the encourage- 
ment of home ownership is the promo- 
tion of financial institutions which make 
it possible for people to own their own 
homes. 

In this connection, an exceedingly in- 
teresting address was made by the Hon- 
orable Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
on January 30, before the International 
Housing Workshop. In this address, Mr. 
McMurray dealt with the savings and 
loan movement in South America. He 
pointed to the appalling lack of adequate 
housing in Latin America, and outlined 
the principal causes in the following 
words: 

Two primary causes of this situation have 
been, first, the absence of modern techniques 
in housing construction, and, second, and 
not least, the dearth of long-term home- 
mortgage financing for the building and 
purchase of homes. At the root of this 
shortage of available financing has been the 
lack of such a group of financial intermedi- 
aries as the savings and loan associations 
which we have here. 


Chairman McMurray went on to point 
out: 

Experience both in the United States, with 
its savings and loan associations, and in 
Britain and the British Commonwealth, with 
their similar institutions known as build- 
ing societies, has given impressive demon- 
stration for many years of the way in which 
institutions of the savings and loan type 
can serve the small saver, the home builder, 
and the ultimate home buyer and owner. 


I am also happy to note that Chair- 
man McMurray commented on the need 
for careful study and consideration of 
the matter of providing a program of as- 
sistance through an organization such 
as the International Home Loan Bank— 
a program which I favor. 

Mr. McMurray’s thoughtful and stim- 
ulating address should be widely read. 
Without objection, I submit it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THe SAVINGS AND LOAN MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 
(By Joseph P. McMurray ') 

It is truly a privilege of a high order to 
say a few words today on the savings and 
loan movement in Latin America. 

The very fact that it is now possible to 
refer to such a movement in that part of 
our hemisphere which lies to the south of 
us speaks volumes. Until quite recently, ac- 
curacy would have permitted no more than 
references to surveys, proposals, or begin- 
nings. 

It is not so today. The existence of such 
a movement is attested by the number of 
countries in which the legal foundations 
have been laid for systems of these institu- 
tions, by the progress which has attended 
their establishment in a number of those 
countries, and by the enthusiastic support 
which was given to the first Inter-American 
Savings and Loan Conference, held last week 
in Lima, Peru, and attended by my colleague 


Chairman. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Washington, D.C., before the Inter- 
national Housing Workshop, National Hous- 
ing Center, W , D.C., Wednesday, 
Jan. 30, 1963, 12:30 p.m. 
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a 
on the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Mr. 
Joseph J. Williams, Jr., who has given me 
most favorable reports of its success. 

Most of you are not directly connected with 
savings and loan associations, and I think 
I should give at least a very brief back- 
ground statement about them. 

The typical savings and loan association 
is a privately owned operated, locally orga- 
nized and managed thrift and home-financ- 
ing institution. It holds itself open to re- 
ceive savings from members of the public, 
to whom it pays earnings on those savings 
periodically, and it invests those funds in 
long-term loans on homes and other resi- 
dential properties, including construction 
loans. The ability with which it performs 
these functions is illustrated by the fact that 
the approximately 6 thousand savings and 
loan associations in this country presently 
hold such sayings in the amount of some 
$80 billion, their total assets exceeding $93 
billion. 

While privately owned, and privately op- 
erated by their own boards of directors and 
managers, they are, like banks, examined and 
supervised by State officials or bodies, or, 
in the case of those which are federally 
' chartered, by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, of which Iam chairman. That Board 
also supervises the Federal Home Loan 
Banks, which are credit facilities for all Fed- 
eral associations and for such State-chartered 
associations as become members. It like- 
wise directs the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, which insures, up to 
the statutory limit, the savings of members 
of the public in all Federal associations and 
in State-chartered associations which avail 
themselves of this insurance. 

No one who attends this workshop will, 
I am sure, leave without a keen awareness 


of modern techniques in housing construc- 
tion, and, second, and not least, the dearth 
of long-term home-mortgage financing for 
bullding and purchase of homes. At the 
of this shortage of available financing 
been the lack of such a group of finan- 
cial intermediaries as the savings and loan 
associations which we have here. 

Experience both in the United States, with 
its savings and loan associations, and in 
Britain and the British Commonwealth, with 
their similar institutions known as building 
societies, has given impressive demonstration 
for many years of the way in which insti- 
tutions of the savings and loan type can 
serve the small saver, the homebullder, and 
the ultimate home buyer and owner. 

The belief that such institutions can fill 
a similar role in Latin American countries 
has been a natural outgrowth of that dem- 
onstrated success. It has been fostered by 
the experience in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, where ethnic backgrounds and 
other factors have been similar to those in 
Latin America and where, in approximately 
a decade of savings and loan associations 
have been established and now have approx- 
imately $115 million in assets, they have 
fully proved their ylability both in the say- 
ings and in the home financing field. 

With this background of experience in this 
country and elsewhere, a number of the lead- 
ing personalities in the savings and loan in- 
dustry of this country, beginning at least 
as far back as 1958, made surveys of greater 
or lesser depth in some 12 Latin American 
countries to sound out the feasibility of the 
establishment of savings and loan associa- 
tions in those countries. They did this quite 
generally under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and its 
successor, the Agency for International De- 
velopment, although in some cases on their 
own initiative. Outstanding contributions 
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of time and effort were also made to this 
work by executives and staff of leading sav- 
ings and loan trade organizations. 

Passing from the survey stage, compre- 
hensive legislation has been drafted for 
many of these countries, and in some five of 
them there are now associations in operation. 

In Chile, within approximately 2 years, 
according to information received through 
channels which are unofficial but which I 
believe to be reliable, there have been estab- 
lished 21 associations with over $16 million 
in savings and some 22,000 investors, and 
with approximately 3,000 mortgages approved 
or in process. In Peru, according to infor- 
mation similarly received, 8 associations are 
underway, and these associations have gen- 
erated approximately $2 million in savings 
and have granted more than 800 loans. 

The types of facilities provided have gen- 
erally paralleled those in this country, with 
the addition of a facility similar to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

They have, therefore, generally included 
four distinct elements. The first is a facility 
to charter and supervise savings and loan 
associations. In our country these functions 
are performed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, or, in the case of State-char- 
tered institutions, by the State authorities. 
The second is a facility with functions simi- 
lar to those of the Federal home loan banks, 
to provide funds for the associations for 
seasonal and emergency needs, as well as 
additional funds for home lending. The 
third is a facility similar to the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation to in- 
sure the savings placed in the associations. 
The fourth is a facility to insure residential 
mortgages in a manner similar to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

With the passing of the survey stage, the 
primary need in the area of what I may cali 
human assistance, as distinguished from 
financial assistance, is, first, for aid in de- 
veloping sound patterns of law and regula- 
tions, and, second, but second only in point 
of time, for assistance In the training of ex- 
ecutive and operating personnel. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, along 
with other governmental agencies and the 
savings and loan associations and their trade 
organizations, has been happy to be of help 
in this field. 

Thus, the Board provided a member of its 
legal staff to assist in the development of 
legislation and regulations in El Salvador. 
It made available its Dimector of Federal 
Home Loan Bank Operations as a member of 
a two-man team of consultants for the 
Agency for International Development in 
connection with the establishment of a say- 
ings and loan system in the Dominican 
Republic, Later, it provided a staff member 
of its Division of Supervision to serve, with 
a vice president of one of the Federal home 
loan banks, in a consultant capacity in the 
drafting. of regulations to implement the 
newly enacted savings and loan laws in that 
country. The other Board members and I 
have made ourselves freely available for con- 
sultation by sawngs and loan Officials of 
interested countries, and have encouraged 
our staff to do 80. 

I would not have you conclude that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has been the 
sole or even the major source of such assist- 
ance. The desire to aid our Latin American 
friends in this respect has been a real grass- 
roots project in the savings and loan in- 
dustry. The associations themselves and 
their trade associations, together with the 
Agency for International Development and 
the Inter-American Development Bank, have 
responded ably and enthusiastically to the 
need and have sent trained savings and loan 
personnel on mission after mission to the 
south, and several associations have opened 
their offices to on-the-job training of Latin 
American personnel In the United States. 
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Perhaps the most dramatic measure has 
been the recent joint action of the Peace 
Corps, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and one of the national savings and 
loan industry organizations in sponsoring a 
group of some 30 Peace Corps volunteers 
who, after a period of training in this coun- 
try, will assist in the establishment and 
operation of savings and loan associations in 
Peru. I am proud to say that one of the 
members of our examining staff has taken 
leave from his work with us to become a 
member of that group and thus contribute 
the benefit of his specialized skill as an 
examiner of savings and loan associations. 

There is, however, great need in this field 
not only for human assistance but also for 
financial assistance, In the form of “seed 
capital” to aid in the establishment of these 
new associations. The Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development have supplied some 
340 million in loans for this purpose, but 
there is need for much more. 

For some time now there has been a view 
on the part of responsible persons, both 
within and without the savings and loan in- 
dustry, that the savings and loan associa- 
tions of this country could themselves pro- 
vide at least a part of the funds needed for 
this purpose. 

Among other recommendations, it has 
been felt that such a course would provide 
an additional element of good will as a peo- 
ple-to-people approach and would afford 
a Just measure of recognition to the savings 
and loan associations of this country in their 
furnishing of the technical aid and special- 
ized knowledge which is such a vital part 
of the operation, 

A number of bills were introduced in the 
last Congress with the general object of pro- 
viding such assistance through an Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank which would be 
under the supervision of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board but would be operated 
through its own Board of Directors. 

This Bank would have authority to sell its 
shares to savings and loan associations and 
to savings banks in this country and to pro- 
vide assistance for the development of simi- 
lar institutions in underdeveloped countries, 
either by direct investments in such 
institutions or by making its funds available 
to the central savings and loan facilities in 
those countries, which in turn would make 
them available to the individual associations. 

While the administration reached the con- 
clusion that it would not favor the enact- 
ment of such legislation at that time, it was 
made clear that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board was expected to continue its study 
of the situation and to continue its coopera- 
tion in the rendering of advice and technical 
assistance in this area, which it has done. 

In the present Congress legislation of this 
nature has been introduced both in the 
Senate and in the House. In the Senate, 
sponsorship has been from both sides of the 
aisle, in the form of a bill by Senator 
SMATHERS, cosponsored by Senator SPARK- 
MAN, and a bill by Senator Dmxsen. In the 
House the sponsorship has been of an equal- 
ly distinguished nature, including bills by 
Representative Parman and by Representa- 
tive MuLTer of my own State of New York. 

I would suggest that these bills deserve 
the careful study and consideration of all 
who feel, as I do, that the interests of this 
country would be aided by the development 
of a strong element of savers and homeown- 
ers in underdeveloped countries, and partic- 
ularly in Latin America, and by the emer- 
gence of an efficient and effective home con- 
struction industry in those countries. 

A beginning has been made. If we want 
this movement to flourish it will need the 
interest and enthusiastic support of people 
like yourselves and the organizations which 
you represent. But all our efforts and all 
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your efforts, in my opinion, will not do the 
job unless there is set up some sort of an 
international organization for this specific 
purpose, I suggest to you that the Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank, or some similarly 
organized institution, may do the job. The 
administration and the Congress will be 
studying it and I respectfully suggest that 
it also deserves your careful study, delibera- 
tion. and action. 


Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, during 
each legislative session representatives 
from every branch of Government are 
called upon to attend extra curricular 
affairs covering a wide range of activi- 
ties. 

The highlight of every session is the 
annual presidential prayer breakfast, the 
most recent one being held last Thurs- 
day. A beautiful word picture of the oc- 
casion follows. It would be impossible 
to report every detail. Mention should 
be made, however, of an outstanding 
musical number. Each one of the more 
than 1,000 present were thrilled as Je- 
rome Hines, that great Metropolitan 
Opera star, sang, “How Great Thou Art.” 
[From the 8 Patriot, Feb. 9, 
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BROTHERHOOD: Tats PRAYER BREAKFAST WAS A 
PERFECT EXAMPLE 


(By David Lawrence) 


They prayed together Thursday morning— 
men of all faiths and all parties, men of our 
Government and other governments. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
prayed along with the President and Vice 
President, members of the Cabinet and Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. Maybe they 
didn't utter an “official” prayer in the sense 
in which the term has been used by the Su- 
preme Court in its recent case banning cer- 
tain prayers in public schools, But it was a 
prayer by public men asking the help of God 
in these troubling times and reasserting 
man’s faith in the ever-present God who in- 
spires the minds and hearts of human beings 
everywhere. 

Tt was an impressive assembly of men 
and women convened by an organization 
known as the International Christian Lead- 
ership, which has for many years mobilized 
breakfast groups throughout the country. 
Designated now as “The Presidential Prayer 
Breakfast,“ it has become an annual event. 
This time it was televised by NBC, and there 
were coincidentally many similar breakfast 
meetings held by the Governors of 40 States 
and by the mayors of several citles. 

The language of those who spoke was that 
of the Christian gospel, but the doctrine of 
belicf in a Supreme Being is embodied in 
the tenets of the many faiths represented 
by the 1,000 or more persons in the meeting 
room. For whether it was the Catholic faith 
of President Kennedy, or the Jewish faith of 
Associate Justice Arthur Goldberg of the Su- 
preme Court, or the Protestant faith of Sen- 
ator Frank CARLSON, of Kansas, who presid- 
ed, or the Moslem faith of the diplomatic 
representatives from some of the Asian coun- 
tries, or the religions of the new African na- 
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tions whose ambassadors were there, too, the 
assembly was the nearest thing to a univer- 
sal brotherhood that could be gathered to- 
gether in our times. Representatives from 
the parliaments of Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, West Germany, and Canada were 
guests, as well as the Ambassador from Li- 
beria, who ig Chairman of the Afro-Asian 
Committee of the United Nations. 

As the President sat there, listening in- 
tently to Evangelist Billy Graham, and Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON before reading 
his own message, it was apparent that the 
Chief Executive, under strain and tension 
nowadays, welcomed the chance to relax a 
few moments in the atmosphere of peace 
and conciliation reflected in the assembly. 

For prayer is not confined to any sect as a 
mode of articulating inner feeling. It is 
recognized everywhere as a natural human 
effort to express dedication to a force above 
one's self. But rarely, except in the church- 
es, is there occasion for laymen's meetings 
like this devoted to the idea of prayer. Here 
was a means of publicizing the cance 
of prayer and of giving the testimony of men 
and women of all faiths to its efficacy in 
everyday life. 

When Vice President Jounson spoke, he 
emphasized that, while church and state are 
separate in America, there is a union of 
thought and inspiration under God. He 
made reference to General Washington's 
order to his troops at Valley Forge to give 
“the warmest returns of gratitude and piety 
to the Supreme Author.” Mr, JOHNSON then 
said: 

It is in that spirit that we meet here this 
morning as Members of Congress, the judi- 
ciary and the executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Our Consti- 
tution separates church and state. We know 
that separation is a source of our system’s 
strength, but the conscience of our Nation 
does not call for separation between men of 
state and faith in a Supreme Being. 

Altogether, this Presidential prayer break- 
fast was one of the most impressive of those 
held annually for the last 11 years. It is 
heartening to see Republicans, Democrats, 
representatives of foreign nations as well as 
our own—worshipers in every faith—sitting 
down together and, through the medium of 
voluntary prayer, seeking divine guidance in 
an era of trouble and anxiety involving the 
fate of all mankind. 


New Facts on Health Insurance and 
Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the health care needs of the Amer- 
ican people it is essential that we keep 
up to date with our facts, for both in 
the health sciences and in the realm of 
financing health care costs we have been 
experiencing rapid change and improve- 
ment. Our considerations of the areas in 
which further legislative action on the 
part of the Federal Government. is 
needed must be predicated upon an ùn- 
derstanding of where we are and where 
we are headed through our private insti- 
tutions as they operate in conjunction 
with existing governmental programs on 
local, State and Federal levels. 
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‘The Health Insurance Institute of New 
York recently came forth with some im- 
portant information, statistical data on 
the number of Americans who now have 
hospital, surgical, regular and major 
medical expense and loss of income in- 
surance. Further, the institute presents 
data on the length of hospital stays 
which is significant in reaching an un- 
derstanding of the needs of our people. 

First is the institute’s statement on 
health insurance coverage and the 
amount of benefits paid in 1962. Both 
set new records. Some 140 million Amer- 
icans, 75 percent of the civilian popula- 
tion, had some form of health insurance 
protection at the end of 1962. Benefits 
paid totalled $7.1 billion during the year. 
Ten years ago slightly under 91 million 
people had health insurance and bene- 
fits paid amounted to just under $2.1 bil- 
lion. The progress in one decade—50 
million more people covered and $5 bil- 
lion more paid in benefits—shows how 
fast the health insurance industry is 
moving to provide for the needs of the 
country. This article, as issued in the 
December 1962 institute press release 
follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE Ser New Hicus IN 1962 
os IN PERSONS COVERED AND BENEFITS 
AID 

The health insurance business in 1962 
reached new highs both in the number of 
persons covered and in the amount of bene- 
fits paid out, the Health Insurance Institute 
said today in a review of the past year, 

The institute estimated that as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, some 140 million persons, or 75 
percent of the civilan population, 
were protected by some form of health 
insurance, an increase of 3.5 million over the 
record figure of 136,522,000 reached in 1961. 

The institute also estimated that health 
insurance benefit payments during 1962 to- 
taled $7.1 billion, an increase of 11.5 percent 
28 the record $6,397 million paid out in 

1. 

The estimated 1962 yearend coverage for 
each of the five major types of Kealth insur- 
ance, said the institute, was 140 million per- 
sons protected by hospital expense insurance, 
130 million covered by surgical expense insur- 
ance, 97 million with regular medical ex- 
pense insurance, 38 million protected by ma- 
jor medical expense insurance, and 43.5 mil- 
lion covered by loss-of-income insurance. 

At the end of 1961, 136,522,000 persons had 
hospital insurance, 126,940,000 had surgical 
insurance, 94,209,000 had regular medical in- 
surance, 34,138,000 had major medical insur- 
ance, and 43,055,000 had loss-of-income cov- 
erage (see table below in cols, 3 and 4). 

The American people received the cover- 
age and the benefits from some 1,800 volun- 
tary insuring organizations, including 839 

ce companies, 77 Blue Cross plans, 69 
Blue Shield plans, and nearly 800 other 
health plans, said the institute. 

INSURANCE COMPANY BENEFITS 

Insurance companies paid more than $3.8 
billion of the 1962 benefits, the institute 
estimated. This figure was up from the 
nearly $3.5 billion paid out in 1961 and 
represented more than three times the bene- 
fits paid by insurance companies during 1952, 
a decade earlier, 

Payments for hospital expenses formed 
the largest single portion of health insurance 
benefits distributed by insurance companies 
said the institute. 

During 1962, hospital expense benefits 
amounted to an estimated $1.5 billion of 
the more than $3.8 billion paid to insured 
persons by the Nation's insurance companies. 
Other psyments during the same period 
were estimated to be $496 million for sur- 
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gical expense, and $137 million for regular 
medical expenses, 

An additional amount of benefits for hos- 
pital-surgical-medical costs came out of the 
$684 million paid to persons insured under 
Major medical expense policies. 

More than $1 billion in benefits were paid 
to help replace income lost due to off-the- 
job illness or injury. This figure includes 
accidental death and dismemberment bene- 
fit payments. 

In the past 10 years, phenomenal growth 
has been recorded by health insurance, de- 
clared the institute. At the end of 1952, ali 
insuring tions covered a grand total 
of 90,965,000 persons, and during that year, 
the insuring groups paid out $2,083 million 
in benefits. 

HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE FIGURES 

The health insurance coverage figures for 
all insuring organizations for December 31, 
1961, and the estimated figures for Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, are given below: 

1961-62 estimate 
[In millions] 


Type of coverage: 


Hospital expense $136.5 $140.0 
Surgical expense 126.9 130. 0 
Regular medical expense 94.2: 97.0 
Major medical expense — 34. 1 43.5 
Loss of income 43.1 43.5 


The second article, also from the in- 
stitute’s December release, deals with the 
breadth of coverage. It indicates the 
number of Americans who are covered by 
surgical, regular, and major medical in- 
surance as well as hospital insurance, 
which is the most prevalent. These fig- 
ures carry through the decade 1951-61. 
From a total of 85 million persons with 
hospital insurance in 1951, this num- 
ber rose to 136.5 million in 1961, and, as 
noted above, to some 140 million last 
year. In 1951 76 percent of those who 
had hospital insurance also had surgical 
insurance, 32.5 percent of them had reg- 
ular medical insurance, and 0.1 percent 
had major medical insurance. In 1961, 
93 percent of those with hospital insur- 
ance—and this base number had risen 
in 10 years by over 50 million people— 
had surgical coverage as well, 69 percent 
of this higher base figure had regular 
medical insurance, and 25 percent had 
major merical coverage. Again these 
figures show a dramatic increase in pri- 
vate coverage and help set a sounder 
basis for understanding our health fi- 
nance needs and how they are being met. 
Great progress has been made; with the 
continuing innovation in the health in- 
surance field further progress can be ex- 
pected both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. The article on the broader pro- 
tection now enjoyed by Americans 
follows: 

BROADER PROTECTION SECURED BY PUBLIC 

The American public is securing broader 
health Insurance protection for itself against 
the hospital and medical expenses which re- 
sult from injury or illness, the Health In- 
surance Institute said today. 

In the decade from 1951 through 1961 
there was a sharp rise in the proportion of 
persons who improved their health insur- 
ence protection by covering themselves 
against more than one type of medical ex- 
pense, said the institute. 

In 1951, some 85 million persons had hos- 
pital expense insurance. Of this number, 
65 million, or 76 percent, also had surgical 
expense insurance, and 28 million, or 32.5 
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percent, had regular medical expense insur- 
ance, while 108,000, or 0.1 percent, had major 
medical expense insurance, stated the Insti- 
tute. 

Ten years later, at the end of 1961, the 
number of Americans with hospital insur- 
ance had risen to more than 136 million. 
Of this number, 127 million, or 93 percent, 
also were covered against the cost of sur- 
gery, and 94 million, or 69 percent, were 
protected against regular medical expenses, 
while 34 million, or 25 percent, had major 
medical coverage. 

NEW FIGURES 

The institute has estimated, that as of the 
end of 1962, some 140 million persons had 
hospital insurance, 130 million had surgical 
insurance, 97 million had regular medical 
insurance, 38 million had major medical in- 
surance, and 43.5 million had loss of income 
insurance. 

The institute also estimated that health 
insurance benefit payments during 1962 to- 
taled $7.1 billion, an 11.5 percent increase 
over the $6.4 billion paid in 1961. 

Following is a table showing the increase 
in breadth of coverage in the past decade: 
Percent of persons with hospital insurance 

who also have surgical insurance, regular 

medical insurance, and major medical in- 
surance 


Year Surgical | Regular | Ma 

medical | med 
76.0 $2.5 0.1 
79.7 49.2 8 
83.2 43.9 1.3 
84. 6 46.6 22 
85.4 51.6 4.9 
87.4 56.0 7.7 
80.7 59.1 10.9 
90. 6 61.3 14.1 
91.4 64. 0 17.1 
91. 7 68.3 20.8 
93.0 60.0 25.0 


The third institute article which I 
wish to mention deals with the length 
of hospital stays for our people. Over 
half of the hospital confinements in this 
country last less than 6 days; eight out 
of nine last 14 days or less. The data 
for this article came from a 2-year study 
by the U.S. National Health Survey. In 
the article, which follows, details are 
given as to the rate of hospital discharges 
and regional figures on hospitalization. 
This article follows: 
Most HOSPITAL Stays UNDER 6 Days 

Eight out of every nine persons who enter 
the hospital are discharged in 2 weeks or 
less, the Health Insurance Institute said 
today. 

The institute added that more than half 
of those discharged return home after hos- 
pital stays of less than 6 days. The insti- 
tute report was based on an analysis of data 
from the US. National Health Survey, which 
studied discharges from short-stay hospitals 
over a 2-year period. Maternity accounted 
for 30 percent of the female hospitalizations. 

The survey found that in an average year 
nearly 20 million Americans are discharged 
from hospitals, for a rate of 115 patients for 
every 1,000 population. The number of days 
in hospital worked out to 167 million days a 
year for the total population, with the aver- 
age length of hospital stay being 84 days 
per person. æ 

The length of hospital stay was 14 days or 
less for 88.4 percent of those discharged, said 
the institute. Some 10.9 percent were in 
hospital for only 1 day, 46.9 were hospit- 
alized from 2 to 5 days, and 30.6 were in 
hospital from 6 to 14 days. 

The institute estimated that at the end 
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of 1962, some 140 million Americans had 
hospital insurance, an increase of three-and- 
a-half million in 1 year's time. It also was 
estimated that health insurance benefits by 
insurance companies, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and other health care plans last year totaled 
$7.1 billion. 
WOMEN HOSPITALIZED MORE 


The National Health Survey revealed that 
women were hospitalized more frequently 
than men but stayed for a shorter period of 
time. Women were hospitalized at a rate of 
141 per 1,000 to 88 per 1,000 among men, but 
stayed about 7 days on the average to nearly 
11 days among men. However, when 
maternity cases are excluded the rate for 
women drops to 99. 

Maternity also played a significant part in 
the finding that the highest hospitalization 
rate by age group came in the 25-34 bracket 


where 172 persons out of every 1,000 in the 


population were discharged from a hospital 
in an average year. The lowest rate was 
among children ages 5 to 14. 

By region of the United States, the highest 
hospitalization rate was in the West where 
121 of every 1,000 persons was in hospital 
during the year. The Midwest had a rate of 
118, the South followed with 117, and the 
Northeast had the lowest, 106. 

However, the Northeast had the highest 
average length of stay in hospital. The 
people in this region averaged 10.2 days per 
hospital stay, to 8.5 days for the Midwest, 
5 asye for the West and 7.3 days for the 

uth. 


Must Our Sorrow Be in Vain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
from the January 10 San Marino Trib- 
une in memory of Capt. Kenneth Good, 
who was fatally injured in Vietnam on 
January 2, 1963. 

The editorial expresses the deep sor- 
row of San Marino over the loss of 
Captain Good and the feelings of the 
community with regard to the reason his 
life was lost so tragically. 

The editorial follows: 

Must Our Sorrow BE IN VAIN? 

“Capt. Kenneth Good was killed while out 
in front.“ That brief news flash 
from Vietnam tells the story of why San 
Marino today is in the doldrums. One of our 
own has fought his last fight, but his end 
came in an honorable and noble way. 

Today, San Marino is sore at heart. We 
have been shocked and bruised inwardly by 
the tragic news. 

No greater praise can be given Kenny 
Good than to say that he was a great Ameri- 
can. No higher honor can go to anyone be- 
cause being a true American is all inclusive. 

Since reaching his majority, and we knew 
him since he entered kindergarten, he has 
been trained to fight for and protect his 
country. This he did in a most commend- 
able way. 

When the end came he was where all good 
soldiers want to be—on the firing line of 
duty. : 

In these dark, heavy hours, we like to 
think of the days when he lived. He was a 
serious-minded, honest, and devoted man, 
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A true loyal American right down through 
the core. This is the man we shall always 
remember in our own mind and in our 
heart. 

His assignment was to ald in the “libera- 
tion of an enslaved people.” But now we 
learn the truth after the life of a hometown 
boy has been sacrificed. Those so-called en- 
slaved people don't want to be liberated. 

For this reason, stunned San Marinoans 
by the score are asking; Was his a living 
sacrifice on the altar of appeasement: was 
he a no win policy’ victim?“ 

To us, a heroic, devoted man was held in 
check or directed by diplomatic controls. 
This is wrong. It is the old story over again. 
Our military has wandered afar and de- 
terlorated under inept civilian direction. We 
pray that some day the whole international 
picture will be unfolded to the Congress and 
to us. In the meantime we can only grieve 
for the loved ones we have lost. 

Washington can come up with empty 
figures showing only a small percentage of 
losses among our fighting men. But today, 
and in this instance, we in San Marino do 
not accept percentages. The measure is 
one—not 1 percent, but one soldier. 

We here are speaking softly, thinking 
deeply. With an aching heart we join the 
community in mourning a fallen hero. Our 
sincere condolences go to his parents, his 
wife and children, and his sister. The loss 
to all of us is whole: absolute to him, to his, 
to us, and to America, 

“Soldier, rest.” 


What’s Ahead for Rural America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, this 
spring wheat farmers will make a deci- 
sion of vital importance to the entire na- 
tional economy. In a referendum they 
will decide whether to institute a new 
type of program that will support wheat 
income while reducing surplus and cost, 
or, in effect, to return to the free market, 

The implications of this choice were 
discussed February 8 by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John A. Baker in a 
fine address What's Ahead for Rural 
America—Rural Renaissance or Rural 
Recession?” at the Fargo Farm Forum 
at Fargo, N. Dak. 


Citing progress that has been made in 
the past 2 years in reviving the agricul- 
tural economy, Mr. Baker emphasized 
that the favorable trend can be accel- 
erated or it can be stopped dead in its 
tracks depending on the results of the 
wheat referendum. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Baker's address printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat's AHEAD ror RURAL AMERICA—RURAL 
RENAISSANCE OR RURAL RECESSION? 
(By John A. Baker) 

I'm deeply privileged to have a part in 
the Fargo Farm Forum. This Is the modern 
version of the old town meeting. It serves 
democracy In the same invigorating way. It 
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bring us together to discuss public affairs 
in a spirit of learning and sharing—a spirit 
that illuminates the most highly charged 
debates. 

And I welcome this opportunity to ex- 
plore with you the question—what’'s ahead 
for the Nation’s farmers. It’s a question in 
which you—as citizens of a predominantly 
agricultural area—and I as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—have a keen personal 
and practical interest. It’s a question we've 
been thinking, and reading, and talking 
about for a good many years. 

LONG-TERM FARM GAINS UNDERWAY 


The future holds changes that are highly 
exciting. It holds changes that will be 
coming along at a much faster rate than any 
we've seen up to now. 

Our people are investing, this year alone, 
some $17.6 billion of public and private 
funds in research and development. These 
are the dynamics of change. And the re- 
sults will affect all of us—farmers and non- 
farmers alike. 

A recent report of the Upper Midwest Re- 
search and Development Council tells about 
the changes we may expect in agriculture 
here in North Dakota and nearby States. 

The report is in close agreement with 
other economic studies by the universities 
and the US. Department of Agriculture. 
These studies document what we have ob- 
served firsthand—that the new technology— 
power equipment, more productive crop 
varieties and livestock strains, fertilizers, 
pesticides, and management—will be further 
improved. 

The farm family, now doing work that 
once required six or seven familles, can ex- 
pect further gains in productive efficiency. 

But when we ask what's ahead for the 
Nation's farmers, there's a corollary question 
we must also consider. 

What do the Nation's farmers ask of the 
future? 

May I express my conviction that farm 
people share the same goals and aspirations 
as those of people who do not live on farms; 
that rural folks want and deserve the better 
things of life just as does everyone else. 

AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS 

All of us want higher levels of living. We 
want homes that meet our family’s needs 
for space, comfort, and beauty. We want 
health services of high order, And we want 
churches that challenge us to greatness in 
spirit and in deeds. 

We want schools that spur our children 
to self-fulfillment. Most of all, we want op- 
portunities for our children to share in an 
expanding economy and to contribute to it. 

One of our proudest heritages in America 
is the open soclety—a democracy in which 
a child from the most humble home can 
move to eminence. We want our children 
to share in that heritage and to bund on 
it In coming years. 

We want work in which we can turn our 
skills, talents, and energies to enterprises of 
value. And we want to be paid for that 
work at the same rate as other people are 
paid. $ 

In other words, to be adequate, the farmer's 
income must meet two standards, 

It must meRsure up to the returns that 
are assured in trade and industry when la- 
bor, capital, and other resources are used 
with an efficiency equal to that on the farm. 

And it must be large enough for the fam- 
ily to ahieve the social objectives, the goals 
to which all of us aspire. 

One other goal of utmost importance. All 
of us—farmers and those who are not farm- 
ers—what to influence our own destiny. We 
want to shape our future by taking part in 
groups that can and do, in fact, influence the 
basic decisions on which our welfare, jus- 
tice, and achievement depend. 

Promising progress toward attainment of 
these rural aspirations has been underway 
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the past 2 years. Net farm income in 1962 
was & billion dollars more than in 1960. This 
increase in net income amounted to 8450 per 
farm, up in 1962 to $3,525 from $3,075 in 
1960. More prosperity on the farm is quickly 
translated into greater prosperity in towns 
and cities. The $244 billion increase in farm 
gross income over the past 2 years generated 
an additional 200,000 new employment op- 
portunities in our economy—most of them 
in rural trading centers and nearby indus- 
trial manufacturing areas. 
RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 

Sparked by increased farm income and 
aided by the nationwide rural areas develop- 
ment program initiated about 2 years ago, 
rural America is making a great surge 
forward, 

The expanded rural areas development pro- 
gram of the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
and cooperating State agencies, such as the 
Agricultural Extension Services, Employment 
Services, vocational education departments, 
and industrial development commissions, is 
just getting well underway. But already ma- 
jor gains have been made. Since 1960 serv- 
ices to farmers’ cooperatives have been ex- 
panded by 20 percent; farm ownership loans 
to farmers unable to obtain needed credit 
elsewhere have expanded from $40 million to 
$200 million; available rural housing funds 
from Farmers Home Administration have in- 
creased from $41 million to $199 million; its 
insured and direct loans for soil and water 
improvement and development have in- 
creased from $3 million in 1960 to $50 million 
in 1963; REA loans for generation and trans- 
mission facilities owned by farmers’ 
atives have increased from $89 million in 1960 
to an expected $278 million in 1963; REA 
loans for expanding business and industrial 
enterprises, such as the gravel pit and rock- 
crushing loan in North Dakota are 5 times 
larger now than only 3 years ago; in 1963 con- 
struction will be completed on 29 more wa- 
tershed protection projects compared to only 
6 in fiscal year 1960; and more importantly, 
new starts will be made on 60 such projects 
this year; the President's 1964 budget mes- 
sage recommended a 50-percent increase in 
funds over 1960 for the highly successful 
Great Plains conservation program, 

RURAL RENAISSANCE 


The causes of rural economic stagnation 
are being overcome. A new spirit of enter- 
prise and growth is being generated. Main 
Street cash registers are ringing more often 
and more merrily. Firm foundations for 
permanent prosperity are being bullt in 
rural America, such as fully adequate family 
farms and rural industrialization. In area 
after area, we are witnessing a chain reaction 
of stepped up business activity and improved 
income and community facilities. 

County rural areas development commit- 
tees are active. Rural housing and farm 
credit have been stepped up. New local 
enterprises such as the experimental farm- 
ers’ cooperative feed lot at Minot, N. Dak. 
the utilization of Dakota lignite for genera- 
tion of electric power, the area redevelop- 
ment activities in Dakota and Minnesota 
Indian reservations have been initiated. 

In a representative sample of 618 rural 
counties, total deposits In insured commer- 
cial banks rose during 1961 by $408 million 
or 6 percent. With improved business con- 
ditions underway in rural areas the process 
can be self-accelerating because the in- 
creased local funds that are being built up 
can be used for local investment to spark 
still more rapid economic growth in rural 
areas. 


Puture historians may well record that in 
these years of the 6th decade of the 20th 
century we are witnessing a rural renaissance 
that is reversing the adverse trends of six 
decades in rural America, 

The tide of the times is moving rural 
The grain of history moves in our direction. 
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If we vigorously push forward the favorable 
forces now underway, rural America will re- 
gain the grandeur and dignity that com- 
mended the rural life to the Nation's Found- 
ing Fathers. Truly, a rural renaissance is 
underway. It is up to us to keep it moving. 


A TIME OF DECISION 


But opportunities can be lost if challenges 
are ignored. Wheat farmers, this spring, in 
the referendum, will be making an import- 
ant decision for all of us. A Fargo forum 
need not be reminded that what happens 
to wheat, to the price of wheat, and to the 
income that can be earned in the production 
and handling of wheat—is mighty important 
to Fargo and throughout the broad trade 
area it serves. On wheat farmers’ decisions 
in the referendum could well rest the de- 
termining factor whether the rural renals- 
sance and resurgence now underway is 
pushed forward or is to be stopped in its 
tracks and reversed to resume a despondent 
downward trail for rural America. 

THE 1963 WHEAT REFERENDUM 


The 87th Congress enacted legislation for 
a long-range wheat program to begin with 
the 1964 crop. The program is designed to 
do four things: Bring production into bal- 
ance with needs; reduce the surpluses built 
up in the 1950's to prudent reserves; support 
wheat farmers’ Incomes at favorable levels; 
reduce program costs to the American tax- 
payer. 

Wheatgrowers themselves will deter- 
mine—in a referendum vote to be held in 
the late spring of this year—whether the 
program goes into effect. 

Changes and improvements in farming 
practices over the past 40 years have Made 
it possible for the U.S. farmers to obtain 
harvests without parallel in history. 

Yields have steadily increased. Twenty 
years ago, the yield per harvested acre for 
the country as a whole was a little more 
than 16 bushels. Today, it is more than 
25 bushels. 

Yields that would once have been consid- 
ered phenomenal are now commonplace. 
Think how amazed we would have been only 
a few years ago at the average yield in North 
Dakota this past year—more than 31 bushels 
to the acre. 

Every sign points to greater increases in 
wheat yields in the years ahead—not only in 
North Dakota but throughout the Nation. 

Only a few areas in the United States can 
come near the wheat productivity of this 
great breadbasket of the world. But almost 
half of our Nation's farmers are growing 
wheat. It's true that only one out of three 
of these farmers grow wheat as a major 
enterprise. That is, most of them have 
plantings of less than 15 acres each. 

But an economic analysis of the wheat 
program for 1964 estimates that if the refer- 
endum does not carry the required two- 
thirds majority—if there is no restriction 
on plantings—nationwide, growers might 
plant 70 million acres to the crop. Har- 
vested acreage would be around 65 million, 
compared with 43 million acres in 1962. 

That's the prospect when we have over- 
whelming evidence that farmers can produce 
more wheat than we can eat, than we can 
feed, than we can use industrially, than we 
can market abroad—and more than we can 
even give away. 

I would like to tell you more about this 
economic analysis because it provides a most 
instructive source of information about farm 
income from wheat. 

The analysis was made by USDA economists 
in consultation with a group of economists 
pom the land-grant colleges and universi- 

ies. 

Dr. Norbert Dorow, of North Dakota State 
University, was one of six economists who 
accepted Freeman's invitation to 
assist the Department in this study. They 
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accepted the Invitation to serve as consult- 
ants because they believed that an accurate 
explanation of the features of the new wheat 
program and the implications of the vote 
for or against—would be in the public in- 
terest. 

These economists tell us that the esti- 
mates of what the vote either way will mean 
to farm income are reasonable. Specifically, 
a yes vote for the program will probably re- 
sult in a national gross income from wheat 
of $2.3 billion. A no“ vote will probably to- 
tal almost a third less—$1.6. A yes“ vote 
will mean that our wheat stocks are reduced 
by 150 million bushels. A “no” vote will 
mean a substantial increase in wheat or feed 
grain stocks, 

I realize there has been some debate about 
the results of a no“ vote. Some, I under- 
stand, are attempting to promise that a no 
vote will not mean a free market with wheat 
at a dollar or less, Their claim is based on 
the belief, or hope, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will rush to set aside the results. As a 
long-time observer of Government and Con- 
gress, I know better than to think anyone is 
capable of predicting matters of this kind. 
But it might be useful to consult some ex- 
perts who are in a position to influence and 
to Judge the course of events. Here is what 
President Kennedy sald on the subject in his 
farm message to Congress on January 31 of 
this year: “Net farm income at the end of 
1962 was $1.8 billion a year more than it was 
in 1960. * * * The increase in farm income 
has generated added business for rural in- 
dustries and farm communities, putting mil- 
lions of dollars in Main Street cash registers 
and adding at least 200,000 jobs to the na- 
tional economy. * * * The successes of 
these principles have been made possible by 
a series of congressional and Executive ac- 
tions undertaken in the last 2 years. 
The success of these principles also calls for 
an affirmative vote In the forthcoming wheat 
referendum to be held under the permanent 
legislation enacted by the Congress last year. 
If two-thirds of the wheat producers vote 
this spring to approve the bushel marketing 
program authorized by that law, the present 
income of our wheat farms will be protected 
and the overhanging surpluses of wheat will 
be further reduced. Failure to approve the 
wheat program will leave the wheat farmer 
without either supply management or effec- 
tive price supports—at the mercy of un- 
limited production and unprotected prices. 
I do not believe that anyone who clearly un- 
derstands the choice would prefer a return 
to the depression conditions that preceded 
the Initiation of price supports a generation 
ago. New legislation for wheat is neither 
necessary nor feasible this year.” 

Both US. Senators of North Dakota and 
both Minnesota U.S. Senators have made 
similar statements. They do not expect 
Congress to take emergency relief action if 
the referendum falls. Instead, the only pros- 
pect is to walt for a year and hold another 
referendum as provided by law. 

The results of the referendum will deter- 
mine in a very direct way whether the in- 
come of the wheat farmer is sustained or is 
drastically reduced. 

For example, on a representative grain- 
livestock farm in east central North Dakota 
the economic analysis shows that a vote of 
“no” on the wheat referendum could mean 
a loss of $3,500 in farm income. 

Under the program, the grower could con- 
fidently project an income budget of more 
than $6,000 after expenses of production. 
With no program, his income would be less 
than half of that—not quite $2,500. 

These are the estimates that Dr. Dorow 
and other respected economic consultants 
believe are reasonable. 

Let's take these facts and see how they 
will affect the rural economy with a favorable 
vote in the referendum. 
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Farmers will receive $2 per bushel or more 
for nearly all of their wheat marketings in 
1964. 

Prices will be stable and predictable. Con- 
sumer prices, as they reflect the cost of 
wheat, will be the same as in 1962. 

The total value of wheat production— 

and the farm value of wheat production— 
including diversion payments—will be at the 
high 1961-62 levels—overall more than $2.3 
billion. Relative to other sectors of agricul- 
ture, wheat farmers will continue to have 
a very favorable income, 
-~ World markets—influenced by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement—will be stable. 
Negotiations, particularly with the Common 
Market, leading to satisfactory trade agree- 
ments can proceed without the added un- 
certainty of unstable U.S. wheat prices. 

Wheat surpluses will be reduced and the 
cost to the taxpayer also will be reduced 
compared with recent years. 

Now, let's look for a moment at the re- 
sults of an unfavorable vote—at the deci- 
sion which one-third—plus one—of the 
farmers voting can make, 

Farmers will receive about $1 per bushel, 
on the average, for their wheat. 

Farm income will be sharply reduced no 
matter how you figure it. Gross income from 
wheat will be $700 million less than with a 
favorable vote, despite a wheat harvest of 65 
million acres. 

Net income avallable for spending for con- 
sumer goods and production items will be 
reduced by a like amount—and by a far 
greater percentage. Each of you is familiar 
with the practical effects of such a massive 
drop in farm income. Spending for capital 
investment—new tractors, combines, lumber 
and building material—is cut drastically. 
Expenditures for consumer items—new ap- 
pliances, automobiles—also will decline 
sharply. In addition, there will be more in- 
tense competition between the gas bill and 
the grocery bill for the remaining dollars— 
there will be too many expenses with too lit- 
tle income to meet them. 

To be specific about these matters, it might 
be Interesting and possibly instructive to 
look at some specific historical examples: In 
Dickey County, N. Dak., income of a typical 
wheat-corn livestock family farm dropped in 
1961 by 5 percent; retall sales declined 5 per- 
cent; in Rawlins County, Kans., cash in- 
come of typical winter wheat family farms 
dropped by 3 percent; retail sales in the 
county were down 2 percent. 

Each of you could multiply these exam- 
ples from your own experience. The effects 
of a three-quarters of a billion dollar drop 
in wheat farmers’ incomes would be shatter- 
ing on Main Street in the towns and cities 
where wheat producers and their familles do 
their shopping. 

Generally, these are small towns with less 
than 5,000 people. For example, a recent 
study shows the biggest share of the $1.6 
billion in increased farm income during 
the past year has been spent in towns 
with populations of less than 5,000 people; 
$1.1 billion was spent in these towns—a little 
more than $400 million was spent in towns 
of between 5,000 and 30,000, and the re- 
mainder in larger cities. 

The effects of these losses would first be 
felt in our own home communities but the 
force would be felt around the world. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Let's think, for a moment, about the ef- 
fect of an unfavorable vote in the wheat 
referendum would Increase wheat production 
position. 

We estimate that a “no” yote on the 
referendum would increase wheat production 
to about 1.5 billion bushels. Our normal 
commercial markets are about 700 million 
bushels. The food for peace shipments take 
about 400 million bushels, There will then 
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be some 300 million bushels of wheat, which 
we could nelther sell abroad nor eat nor give 
away. 

We would face the choice of either break- 
ing our commitments under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement or of taking the 
most extraordinary measures to avoid this 
action. 

We have labored for 20 years to create 
and strengthen the International Wheat 
Agreement. The United States and some 
other exporting countries, together with 36 
importing countries, have undertaken to 
conduct all commercial trade within the 
agreement price range. 

The accumulation of some 300 million 
bushels of wheat which could be dumped on 
the world market would seriously impair our 
position in negotiating with the European 
Common Market at a critical time. We ex- 
pect the Common Market to announce its 
support prices for grain by April of this year. 
Our efforts to gain access to the market will 
be seriously hampered if it appears that U.S. 
wheat growers are preparing to wage cut- 
throat competition in the world market. 

These are the things we hope will be in the 
back of the wheat grower's mind as he studies 
the program for 1964. 

The referendum is a democratic process. 
It has been used in U.S. agriculture for many 
years. It is the device by which the farmer 
can make the decision that wil] influence his 
own destiny. And may I add, his decision in 
the wheat referendum will influence the 
destiny of all of rural America, possibly for 
a long tiine to come. 

‘The stakes in the wheat referendum and 
the possibilities and the hopes of extending 
the rural renaissance now underway were 
stated in these words by President Kennedy 
in concluding his farm message to Congress 
just a week ago yesterday: ‘With the benefit 
of new action in these areas, we can con- 
tinue to narrow the gap between farm in- 
come and incomes in other segments of our 
economy, until the day is reached when ef- 
ficient farm operators may be more certain 
of the opportuntiy to earn incomes equiva- 
lent to those in comparable nonfarm occupa- 
tions. We will also continue to reduce the 
excess stocks of farm commodities and to 
lighten the burden they impose upon the 
taxpayer. We will develop further our pro- 
grams to conserve our resources of land and 
water, and to redirect their use in order to 
supply our most essential needs—whether 
these be for food, timber, or recreation. 

“We will intensify our campaign against 
rural poverty and our drive to build a thriv- 
ing diversified rural economy. We will con- 
tinue to encourage the advance of efficiency 
in agriculture, insuring the continued pro- 
duction of food and fiber at reasonable prices 
and in sufficient quantities to meet the needs 
of all Americans, and advancing the cause 
of economic development and security 
throughout the free world. A balanced and 
stable farm economy is essential if we are to 
meet both domestic and world challenges in 
the coming years—this program is designed 
to achieve that kind of farm economy.” 


A Tribute to the Honorable Barratt 
O'Hara for 50 Years of Public Service 


SPEECH 


HON, LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
public tribute that this Congress has 
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paid to my good friend and able col- 
league from Illinois, the Honorable Bar- 
RATT O'Hara, for his half century of pub- 
lic service has been founded on private 
admiration released by proper occasion. 

I have known Mr. O'HARA for a num- 
ber of years, and on numerous occasions 
have worked with him in the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in 
many other capacities. Our relationship 
has been profitable and inspiring to me. 
He has always been forthright, honest, 
and, in a sense, ageless—and his mind 
is as keen as any man's, regardless of 
age. 

No one can truthfully deny that my 
colleagues’ tributes have been preceded 
through the years by the recognition of 
the public, which time and again has re- 
elected Mr, O'Hara to important State 
and national offices. Such recognition 
was evident in 1913, when at the age of 
30 years he became the youngest Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the history of Hli- 
nois. And, of course, this recognition 
was once again demonstrated during last 
fall's elections, which enabled Mr. O'HARA 
to begin his sixth term in Congress. 

Mr. O'Hara's abilities are especially 
suited for the House of Representatives, 
in which the diverse problems and in- 
terests of our Nation are examined and 
resolved. The gentleman from Mlinois 
represents a district of many industries, 
and peopled by all races and colors, and 
by many creeds. He has shown much of 
his talent by successfully caring for the 
many problems that have arisen in his 
varied constituency. 

To the world Mr. O'HARA has been suc- 
cessful as a lawyer, businessman, admin- 
istrator, journalist, radio commentator, 
soldier, legislator, and guardian of the 
public interest. In addition, to me, and 
I am sure to my colleagues, he has been 
a success as a friend. 


The Late Honorable James Patrick 
McGranery 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
Jim McGranery for a great number of 
years. He was a colleague of mine in the 
House of Representatives and I knew 
him then and afterwards to be a dedi- 
cated, hard-working individual As a 
Member of this body, he performed his 
duties both to his district, his State, and 
his country in the highest possible fash- 
ion. He had a long and distinguished 
career. He was a lawyer, a Congressman, 
a judge, and finally he held the highest 
legal office in the Government of the 
United States as the Attorney General of 
this great Nation. Jim McGranery was 
a self-made man and a real one. I valued 
his friendship and I will miss him. 

I extend to Mrs. McGranery and their 
CEEE my sincere sympathy and best 

es. 
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Ten Statements Lincoln Never Uttered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain every member of this body is in- 
terested in the pursuit of truth and the 
defeat of error, and yet there are times 
when I think we are less than diligent in 
carrying out these objectives. Of late 
I have noticed in certain publications, 
and even in the Congress, an eagerness 
to quote famous personages in support 
of one’s arguments without a corre- 
sponding eagerness to establish the ac- 
curacy of such quotations. 

Last year, for example, I discovered 
that the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp carried 
a widely printed but spurious quotation 
attributed to Nikita Khrushchev. Even 
after the fictional nature of this quota- 
tion was brought to light there was no 
attempt on the part of those parties 
having circulated this false quotaton to 
correct the record. 

Now it develops that 10 axioms attrib- 
uted to Abraham Lincoln, used fre- 
quently to counter demands for econ- 
nomic and social reforms, are also with- 
out foundation. The following editorial 
from the Arizona Daily Star of Tucson, 
Ariz., merits the attention of all of us: 
[From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., 

Feb. 4, 1963] f 

TEN STATEMENTS LINCOLN NEVER UTTERED 

In 1916 the Reverend William J. H. Boetck- 
er, of Erie, Pa., wrote 10 axioms. He pub- 
lished them that year and again in 1917, 
1938, and 1945. In 1942 the 10 axioms were 
published by the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government with a credit line to 
Boetcker and with some loosely parallel state- 
ments by Abraham Lincoln on the back, A 
later edition of this leaflet left off the Boetck- 
er credit, and thus there started in many 
people’s minds the assumption that Lincoln 
had uttered what was on both sides, 

Lincoln Lore, a publication at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has set forth to correct the record. 
It began this task in 1950, but as with other 
inaccuracies elsewhere in the world, these 
about Lincoln persist despite denial. 

The 10 axioms which Boetcker wrote, and 
which since have been attributed to Lincoln 
(and which Lincoln might very well have 
endorsed, but certainly did not utter) are— 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and cour- 
age by taking away a man’s initiative and in- 
dependence, 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
be doing for themselves, 
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The ideas behind Boetcker’s axioms un- 
- doubtedly were good. Some of them are a 
trifie oversimplified, but a sympathetic read- 
er can find room to believe them. The only 
thing about them to which Lincoln re- 
searchers object is their attribution to Lin- 
coln, when they should be attributed to 
Boetcker. 

Such attribution is somewhat like attrib- 
uting “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb” to the Bible, when actually it is not 
in the Bible, but is from Sterne’s “Sentimen- 
tal Journey! though even there, Sterne used 
tt in a manner to imply that he was quoting 
it from some other, but unnamed, source, 


Jaycee Distinguished Service Award te 
Mr. Jay Rodriguez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing record of service to the welfare 
and betterment of his community was 
recognized when Mr. Jay Rodriguez re- 
ceived the Pomona, Calif., Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Distinguished Service 
Award for 1962. 

The award was presented to Mr. Rod- 
riguez at a joint meeting of the Pomona 
Chamber of Commerce and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on January 22, 
1963. 

I would like at this time to add my 
warmest congratulations and best 
wishes to Mr. Rodriguez for the honor 
bestowed on him. It is truly deserved. 
- Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
item from the January 23 issue of the 
Pomona Progress-Bulletin concerning 
the presentation of the award to Mr. 
Rodriguez: 


JAYCEES Name Jay RODRIGUEZ OUTSTANDING 
Youna Maw or 1962 

Pomona's Outstanding Young Man for 1962 
is Jay Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez received the Pomona Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Distinguished Sery- 
ice Award last night before 300 spectators 
at the new Brasilia Inn at a joint meeting 
of the Pomona Chamber of Commerce and 
the Jaycees. 

The Distinguished Service Award was given 
by City Councilman Faull, who said 
Rodriguez could be called nothing but "a real 
nice guy.” 

Rodriguez, who is employed by the Prog- 
ress-Bulletin in the display advertising de- 
partment, won the award for his active par- 
ticipation in many phases of civic life. 

Besides being active in the Jaycees, of 
which he is a director, Rodriguez is a mem- 
ber of the PTA, was a member of the Pomona 
Optimist Club, worked on the United Fund 
campaign and on the YMCA membership 
drive. 

Rodriguez worked on the annual chamber 
of commerce membership drive, worked with 
the Pomona Beautification Committee in a 
2-week paint-up, fix-up, clean-up campaign, 
and is a year-round member of the Contact 
Club, an organization also seeking new mem- 
bers for the chamber. 

At Mount San Antonio College, Rodriguez 
has been on the Mount San Antonio Relays 
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Committee and has sold sponsorships and 
program advertising. 

He was cochairman of the valleywide com- 
mittee for Dr. Ralph Richardson for the office 
of State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Rodriguez also was active in the get-out- 
the-vote drive in that same election. 

He was campaign manager for a successful 
city councilman in La Verne, Mike Morales, 
who won a 4-year term. 

Rodriguez is a member of the Junior cham- 
ber of commerce board of directors in charge 
of publicity and all publications, was active 
in the Miss Pomona pageant, the Christmas 
parade, the kiddie bar, the Jaycee commu- 
nity fair, and the Jaycee get-out-the-vote 
drive. 

Rodriguez also was chairman of Phil Shep- 
herd night, when the club honored the man- 
ager of the Los Angeles County Fair. 

He is a member of the Claremont Presby- 
terian Church, was a member of the Pomona 
Optimist Club, and worked with the adver- 
tising committee for the passage of Pomona 
school bonds. 

Rodriguez lives with his wife, Pat, and two 
children at 1447 Edgehill Drive, Pomona. He 
was born and reared in the Pomona Valley, 
attending La Verne schools, Bonita High 
School, and Mount San Antonio College. 

He was State vice president of the Califor- 
nia Junior Chamber of Commerce and a na- 
tional director of the U.S. Junior Chamber 


“of Commerce. 


ez was in charge of State publica- 

tions and public relations for the California 

Jaycees for 2 years, and won the sweepstakes 

award for the best State newspaper in the 
Nation from the U.S. Jaycees. 

He is personally responsible for chartering 

four new Jaycee Clubs: Claremont, Palm 
Desert, Barstow, and Corona. 


Will We Awaken? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no group or organization closer 
to the grassroots of the American people 
than the editors of the Nation’s small- 
town newspapers. These editors live 
close to the man in the street, the aver- 
age man, the plain American, and it is 
these people who make up the body as 
well as the heart of cross section Amer- 
ica. 

More often than through any other 
source, that which is going on in the 
minds of the average American is ex- 
pressed in the editorial columns of their 
publications. Below is an -editorial 
which appeared a short time ago in the 
Star-Herald of Kosciusko, Miss., a small 
paper published in a small town. It re- 
flects the thinking of the average Ameri- 
can on the strange direction, or misdi- 
rection, if you please, of the United Na- 
tions. 

In my judgment, the author of this 
statement has correctly evaluated the 
situation and suggested an appropriate 
course of direction. I commend it to the 
consideration of the Congress. The edi- 
torial follows: 
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WIL. We AWAKEN? 


As the years have rolled by since our ini- 
tial starry-eyed involvement in 1945 with a 
global fantasy called the United Nations, 
both the actual injury and the potential peril 
of our misguided altruism haye become in- 
creasingly apparent and painful to an ever- 
increasing number of thoughful Americans. 

Looking back on this degrading experience 
from our inglorious position as the helpless 
victim of a Cuban bandit is to review a 
shocking, incomprehensible nightmare. 

It is not vainglory, but simple truth, to 
recall that this Nation emerged from World 
War II the savior of the free world. And, 
despite our inordinate investment of blood 
and treasure in this global conflict, the 
United States entered the sanctified company 
of the United Nations as the strongest of all. 

But what has happened to us since that 
day passeth all understanding. Undertaking 
a “police action” in Korea, we found our- 
selves involved in a war in which our armies, 
joined by token forces from a few other 
U.N. members, were under U.N. command; a 
war we were not allowed to win, a war in 
which 125,000 Americans died in vain. 

In 1956, after years of encouragement by 
our radio propagandists, Hungarian patriots 
rose and beat their Red slavemasters with 
fists and stones and bottles and a few small 
arms, but we lacked the courage to help 
secure their victory and allowed them to be 
massacred by hordes of Soviet and Red 
Chinese troops. 

We averted our eyes while Mao’s forces 
pillaged and enslaved Tibet, while Nehru took 
the peaceful, industrious, 400-year-old Portu- 
guese enciave of Goa, and a Communist 
stooge seized Portuguese Angola. But we 
have been stirred to action in airlifting 
U.S. arms to the UN. 
ruthless destruction of the hopes and resist- 
ance of pro-Western Katanga. 

The U.N. it seems, is our Svengali. We 
have been hypnotized, rendered incapable of 
acting in our own interest and traditions. 
We have even given the U.N. a blueprint for 
the three-stage takeover of the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

Strangely, we are opposing a U.N. grant of 
$2.1 million to Castro (of which the United 
States would supply nearly half a million). 
But if the U.N. bosses approve the plan, says 
our man Stevenson, “there isn't much that 
can be done about It.” 

Isn't there? If we have any spirit or pride 
left, whatever, we can do what we should 
have done before Korea. We can get out, 
and lick our grievous wounds. 


Additional Tax Exemption for Taxpayer 
Supporting a Blind Dependent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 10, 1963, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 1659, which would grant an addi- 
tional tax exemption to a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who is blind. 

Enactment of this measure, I believe, 
would represent little in lost revenue to 
the Federal Treasury, but its enactment 
would serve to lessen, in some small de- 
gree, the tax burdens of those who pro- 
vide a home and pay for the special needs 
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of blind persons who are dependent upon 
them for support. 

The blind schoolchild has a need for 
the various tools and devices which have 
been developed to aid them in efforts to 
obtain an education—which will assist 
immeasurably to offset the handicapping 
consequences of blindness. For example, 
a sightless child attending school has a 
need for a typewriter and a braille writer, 
for a tape recorder and a supply of tapes. 

The blind child must have these spe- 
cial appliances, these special tools and 
devices if the opportunity to obtain an 
education is to be more nearly equal to 
that available to the child with sight. 

Until the blind schoolchild has learned 
to travel alone, he must be escorted to 
and from school by an adult, or special 
transportation arrangements must be 
made for him—and paid for by a tax- 
paying adult. 

The blind schoolchild's need for 
sighted readers is insatiable—a continu- 
ing and ever-increasing cost as they ad- 
vance through the grades—as, perhaps, 
he or she attends a college or a univer- 
sity. 

Ordinarily, these special needs—the 
cost of these special requirements—are 
met by a child’s parents. They are met 
and paid for out of family income. 

The married son, already supporting a 
wife and children, already overburdened 
and perhaps overwhelmed by mounting 
family expenses, yet providing financial 
assistance to a parent who is blind, soon 
discovers that his parent’s needs are not 
only the usual basic needs—for food, 
clothing, and shelter—but, the depend- 
ent parent by reason of lack of sight, has 
other equally important requirements 
which must be met. 

Unable to travel alone—to the store or 
to church, to visit friends, to move at all 
outside of the familiar surroundings of 
home—the sightless parent must be 
accompanied by a sighted guide. 

The blind parent may need help in 
preparing meals and in the performance 
of other household tasks. 

The devoted son or daughter, already 
burdened with immediate family respon- 
` sibilities, must somehow manage to meet 
these special needs of blind parents. 

Mr. Speaker, the special needs of which 
I speak are not limited to the blind 
schoolchild or to the elderly person who 
is without sight, they are not attribut- 
able to educational activities nor old age; 
but they are needs peculiar to the cir- 
cumstances of blindness. They may 
vary as the age, aspirations, and condi- 
tions of individual blind persons vary, 
but, whatever the situation of the indi- 
vidual blind person may be, they are 
needs that must be met if those who are 
blind are to live and function independ- 
ently, though without sight, in a sight- 
oriented society. 

The legislation which I introduced does 
not embody a principle foreign to Fed- 
eral law. For the Congress has already 
given statutory recognition to the bur- 
densome costs attributable to blindness 
by providing an additional tax exemp- 
tion to the person who is blind. 

The measure which I am offering 
would extend this recognition to include 
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those who support dependents who are 
blind. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, although 
we may honor those who expend their 
resources that blind children and blind 
persons who are dependent upon them 
may live better lives and commend these 
people for their generosity and unselfish- 
ness, honor is not enough. Commenda- 
tion is not enough. These people need 
and merit our help, they need and merit 
financial help, the kind of financial help 
that would be provided by enactment of 
my bill into law. 


The Passing of Poets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Robert Frost, a loss to all men, 
has prompted Columnist George Frazier 
to write a moving tribute which I want to 
share with my colleagues. The tribute 
follows: 

From the Boston Herald, Jan. 30, 1963] 

Tue Pass Nd or Ports 
(By. George Frazier) 

Cotumsvus, On10.—Now the poets are pass- 
ing from among us—one day, E. E. Cum- 
mings; another, Otto Harbach; and now, 

Robert Frost—all their lovely flames 3 
and 8 us diminished, even those 
us who profess no partiality for poetry. 

But that, of course, is absurd, that any- 
one should assume that just because he has 
no taste for poetry, he is immune to it. 
That is as absurd as saying that just because 
you know nothing about nuclear physics, you 
need not worry about being blasted by the 
bomb. That is a silly thing to say. 

For whether or not we happen to respond 
to their rondelays, poets—true poets, poets 
whose sounds have the chime of silver—are 
part of us, their winged words exhalting our 
spirit, enriching our culture, and bocom- 
ing the birthright of every baby yet un- 
born. Nor can we ever escape it, either. 

But let us have no nonsense about what 
is poetry and what is not. That will get us 
absolutely nowhere, for poetry is not a thing 
to be talked about in technical terms—or, 
if it is, then that is the least part of it. 
That is the skill of it, not the spirit. 

For what poetry really is—well, Emily 
Dickinson said something about poetry be- 
ing that which makes you go all hot and 
cold and makes you feel as if the top of 
your head were coming off. And that does 
very nicely—or certainly more nicely than 
does any technical talk about lambic pen- 
tameter or anything like that. 

For though poetry can be that sort of 
thing—iambic pentameter or imaganism 
or dactylic hexameter, a sonnet or a solilo- 
quty—it need not be. Nor, does the mere 
fact that it is any of those things neces- 
sarily make it poetry either. For 
can be poetry, too—just so long as it touches 
the heart. 

So Edward Estlin Cummings, terror of the 
typesetters though he may have been, was 
a poet—and no matter about all those exas- 
perating oddities, all the perplexing punc- 
tuation, all the aversion to upper care, for 
when he was going good, when he was graced 


tis a 
And Otto Harbach, who died the other day 
the age of 89, was a poet—naturally, not 
the time, but at least once in a while, 
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‘And now another poet has departed—a 
poet, but not, of course, his poetry, for true 


poetry—poetry, that Is, In all its implica- 
tions of the egghead—with the common 
touch. 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep.” 

And so on—and, forever and always, there 
will be the image of the land he loved, of 
the New England landscape. There is the 
measure of Robert Frost—the way the magic 
lingers to summon up beauty, yet without 
any affection, with all the cadences of the 
language as refined and made resonant by 
the King James version. 

All day Tuesday, over the radio and the 
television, they talked about this man, and 
the mere mention of his name evoked im- 
ages that will endure the shock of white 
hair; the craggy face; the glare of the sun 
blinding him as he tried to read his poem 
at President Kennedy’s inauguration; the 
wry wisdom of his reactions to Russia; and, 
as well, of course, all the miracles— Mend- 
ing Wall” and “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” and all the rest. And, naturally, they 
talked, too, about his four Pulitzers, 

But prizes are but a pittance, and a poet's 
pittance no less than anyone else's, For 
Pearl Buck won the Nobel, did she not—and, 
almost as preposterously, so did Mr. Stein- 
beck. So the four Pulitzers that Mr. Frost 
won do not amount to much—not really. 
What matters is the way this man touched 
our lives by the marvelous simplicity of his 
manner. 

“A poem," he said, “begins with a lump in 
the throat. 

And that was so typical. That said it all, 
and with no nonsense about dialectics, with 
no deviousness. You think of him—and 
then you think of all the beatniks who would 
be bards. And yet it was so like him never 
to belittle the blasphemies of others. If the 
Kennedy administration never does any- 
thing else, it at least recognized the great- 
ness of the artist as an old man. For in our 
age, we have, it seems, so little time for 
poets—for poets, that is, who are ageless in 
their dedication and honest in their utter- 
ances. Robert Frost had what the Spanish 
call duende. That means the ability to ex- 
press the maximum in a minimum of words. 
Mr. Frost had more duende than any man of 
our time. In honoring him, Mr. Kennedy 
also honored himself and us. 


Old Pro Advises Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
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by Inez Robb which appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of January 31, 
1963. 
OLD Pro ADVISES OPPOSITION 
(By Inez Robb) 

If the Republicans are willing to leave the 
selection of their 1964 presidential slate to 
a master politician whose hand has never 
lost its cunning, James A. Farley will be 
happy to oblige. 

“Mr. Democrat," his personal dynamism 
and physical vigor undiminished by his 74 
years, believes that the toughest 1964 GOP 
ticket, ie., the one that would cause Presi- 
dent Kennedy the most difficulty, would con- 
sist of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller as top 
banana and Oregon's bright, attractive young 
Governor, Mark O. Hatfield, as the vice-presi- 
dential hopeful. 

Gentleman Jim said as much a few days 
ago during and after his appearance on a 
television program. As a member of the 
panel on that occasion, I got the distinct 
impression that the elder kingmaker fully 

the occupant of the White House 
through 1968 to be the present incumbent, 

However, Farley believes the Rockefeller- 
Hatfield ticket would be the strongest the 
Republicans could put in the field. But if 
the old pro has respect for what such a GOP 
ticket could do in 1964, his affection, deep 
and genuine, is reserved for another Repub- 
lican institution. 

Astounding and unlikely as it may seem 
to those who remember the bitter presi- 
dential campaigns of 1932 and 1936, master- 
minded by Farley, there has been a rap- 
prochement between himself and the Na- 
tion’s oldest living ex-President, Herbert C. 
Hoover. 
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UNLIKELY PROSPECT 

That the mellowing influence of time and 
tide would ever lead to mutual friendship 
and between these two men would, 
in the thirties, have seemed the world’s 
most unlikely prospect. Yet when Farley 
was asked to name the greatest Americans 
of his acquaintance, he ticked off Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, former Vice President “Cactus 
Jack” Garner, Alfred E, Smith, former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman and former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

“Hoover is a great American,” Farley said 
with warmth. “History will deal fairly with 
him,” he added, plainly implying that his 
contemporaries had not always dealt so 
with the Republican ex-President. 

For a quarter of a century after the 1932 
campaign that elected Roosevelt to the White 
House, it was the angry cry of the GOP that 
the Democrats, no matter who, when or 
where, always ran against Herbert Hoover. 
Indeed, the Democrats began running against 
Hoover in 1929. 

Certinly, the primary architect of Demo- 
cratic victory in the thirties, when the 
Democrats did indeed run against Hoover on 
every occasion, was James Aloysius Farley. 
That the bitterness of those years had faded 
and that time has wrought friendship be- 
tween the two men is proof that the age of 
miracles is still with us. 


HE IS NOT BITTER 


Is Farley himself bitter that he was denied 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination in 
1962, as the crown of his long service to the 
Democratic Party, or that Young Turks in 
the State party snubbed him? 

“No, of course I'm not bitter,” the old 
pro said promptly. “Bitterness is self- 
destructive,” he explained, and he will have 
none of it. Then Parley added with a wide 
smile, “The fact I've never been elected to 
public office isn’t my fault.” 

In Farley's own discussion of the state of 
the Union ,he said that unemployment had 
“plagued” Pranklin Roosevelt more than any 
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other issue, as it is now plaguing Kennedy. 

The great difference between the New Deal 
and the New Frontier, he continued, is that 
Roosevelt was preoccupied in his first years 
by domestic crises while Kennedy has been 
preoccupied by international affairs. 

“Castro will have to go, and he will go, 
although I don't know when or how,” Mr. 
Democrat said. And then he prophesied, 
“From now on, De Gaulle will be President 
Kennedy's big problem, 


Duties of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by my friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Epwarp R. FINNEGAN, on the 
“Duties of a Congressman.” This eluci- 
dative presentation of congressional du- 
ties, which I know will be of interest to 
all my colleagues, was prepared by Con- 
gressman FINNEGAN for the January 
meeting of the Chicago alumni chapter 
of the Phi Alpha Delta legal fraternity 
of which my son and namesake served as 
justice. The article follows: 

DUTIES or A CONGRESSMAN 


The composition, powers, and duties of 
the Congress as a whole, and of the respec- 
tive Houses of Congress, are defined in ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The duties of the individual Member are 
not so defined but he bears the following 
responsibilities of office: 

1. To represent the interests of the con- 
stituents of the district which elected him. 

2. To study the many and varied issues 
confronting the Nation as a whole. 

3. To attend regularly the meetings and 
hearings of the committees to which he may 
be assigned. 

4. To vote conscientiously in the best in- 
terests of the people of his district and of 
the country. 

To carry out these responsibilities the 435 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
the 100 Members of the Senate are constantly 
busy throughout a legislative session. 

A Congressman’s mail is heavy with thou- 
sands of letters from constituents and others 
interested in particular legislation, in seek- 
ing specific information about matters relat- 
ing to various executive agencies of the 
Government, in obtaining Government em- 
ployment, or the advice and assistance of 
various welfare agencies of the Government. 
Keeping current with his heavy correspond- 
ence by prompt to the manifold 
inquiries is in itself a large task for every 
Member. 

In addition, thousands of bills are intro- 
duced at each session of the Congress. It 
is a physical impossibility for each member 
ee the contents of every one of these 

Each Member, however, through his serv- 
ice on one or more of the standing commit- 
tees (these are permanent as 
from special committees) tends to develop 
into a specialist in the particular field of 
agriculture or industry, or taxation, etc., 
depending upon his particular talents and 
interests and the character of the district he 
represents. For instance, a Congressman 
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from a district whose principal industry is 
shipping may seek membership on a com- 
mittee dealing with rivers and harbors or the 
merchant marine; another, from a farming 
district, makes agricultural legislation his 
principal interest; still another from a 
heavily industrial section specializes in labor 
legislation or interstate commerce, and so 
forth. 

This does not mean he ignores or remains 
uninformed on other important matters, but 
that he devotes himself mainly to these top- 
ies of principal interest to his district. At 
the same time, however, he must study the 
most important measures in other fields in 
order to be prepared to vote intelligently 
upon proposed laws of national significance. 

In such matters it may frequently occur 
that a member takes a position contrary to 
the opinion of a substantial segment of 
voters in his own district; in which case a 
conscientious Member may risk his own re- 
election by putting the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole above the narrower interest in 
his own locality. In national affairs, the 
Members are also influenced by other con- 
siderations, such as: 

1. The recommendations of the committee 
entrusted with the study and solution of a 
particular problem. 

2. The position and policy of the political 
party of which he is a member and on whose 
platform he stood for reelection. 

As US. Representative from the Ninth 
District of IHinois I represent you and some 
428,000 other citizens who live on the north- 
side of Chicago within the boundaries of the 
Ninth Congressional District. I was first 
elected to Congress in 1960 and stand for re- 
election every 2 years as must every Member 
of the House of Representatives. Senators 
on the other hand are elected for 6-year 
terms. 

This means besides my regular duties as 
a Member of Congress, I am involved in a 
campaign every 2 years which consumes a 
great deal of time, effort, and money on my 
part and on the part of my friends and 
supporters. 


` 


Globe Asks Kennedy To Stay Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the week- 
end edition of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat for Saturday and Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3, had as its lead editorial a 
plea for the President to stay strong in 
his determination to maintain a mean- 
ingful American nuclear margin over the 
Soviets. It pointed in particular to the 
President's decision to order the re- 
sumption of preparations for under- 
ground tests in the face of continued 
Russian construction of an adequately 
policed nuclear test ban agreement. It 
noted that previously strong stands of 
the President have been dissipated and 
urges that in this case the President 
“stay strong.” 

In its work on this subject, the Globe 
has drawn deeply on the efforts of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER]. They could not have chosen a 
more able or knowledgeable person to 
rely upon in this field. The gentleman 
has been unwavering in his efforts to 
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assure America stays strong mili- 
tarily in facing the threat of interna- 
tional communism. I would urge that 
we listen to the words of Cu HOSMER 
and abide by the pleas of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in this area lest we find 
we have frittered away a nuclear ad- 
vantage which may well stand between 
us and the horrors of atomic war. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial fol- 
lows: 
Stay Srrono, MR. PRESIDENT 

President Kennedy deserves great credit 
for ordering resumption of preparations for 
new underground testing in Nevada. 

He unquestionably realizes, even if some 
of his top-ranking advisers do not, that 
Russia has no inclination whatsoever, now 
or in the foreseeable future, to arrive at any 
agreement on nuclear testing which could 
even begin to satisfy the minimum security 
requirements of the United States. 

Until the President moved yesterday, toi- 
lowing Russian breaking off of the talks, 
there had been growing fears on both sides 
of the aisle in Washington that the admin- 
istration was moving toward an executive- 
type agreement on nuclear testing which 
would not require Senate approval, instead 
of a formal treaty which would require a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Only yesterday, Dr. Edward Teller, the 
world’s leading physicist, and a man of un- 
questioned patriotism and devotion to his 
country, warned of a Munich-type nuclear 
test ban agreement with Russia. 

Earlier this week, Congressman CAT Hos- 
men, of California, ranking Republican on 
the Senate-House Atomic Energy Committee, 
outlined the steady deterioration of our min- 
imum security requirements from 1958 to 
the present time. This has been a continu- 
ing regression in America’s demands for 
meaningful inspection while the Russians 
have retreated not at all, except for the ten- 
tative offer last week of two or three inspec- 
tions of black boxes. 

In actual practice, this would be less than 
no inspection at all, because they are so un- 
Teliable and could so easily be tampered with. 

It is only to be hoped that the President's 
order for the resumption of test plans yester- 
day is a step toward strength and not a 
mere gambit toward a meaningless treaty or 
an executive-type agreement which would re- 
sult in virtually unilateral disarmament. 

Unfortunately, there are many disturbing 
signs of weakness and accommodation on 
national strength through testing, and few 
shows of determination on our side—the 
President's announcement yesterday being 
the first of the latter in a long, long time. 

The resignation of Arthur Dean as our 
chief negotiator, under the usual reason of 
business pressures, leaves many questions to 
be answered. Ambassador Dean, while hay- 
ing achieved little success, was nevertheless 
known as a hardminded man whose basic 
tent was to protect America, not in dilut- 
ing our strength, or playing the few remain- 
ing trump cards in our hand of strength as 
a deterrent to aggression, 

The Russian offer to let us inspect the 
black boxes brought yelps of joy from the 
accommodation-minded members of the ex- 
treme left in America, both in the press and 
the State Department, and at the United 
Nations. 

Experts in the field know that the black 
boxes, though sealed, are far from foolproof. 
Under the custody of the Soviets alone, they 
could be moved from one location to another 
between inspections, and we could never tell 
the difference, 

Even more important, a large bomb could 
be exploded to mask a second and smaller, 
but infinitely more important, bomb seconds 
later. This is one of the great concerns of 
knowledgeable nuclear physicists. 

Regardless of the hopes which feed on 
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will-o'-the wisps from the Soviet- 
China division, and even including the pos- 
sibilities that the Chinese may, within the 
next year, develop a nuclear bomb, though 
without the means of production or trans- 
portation to make it important militarily, the 
basic fact for America must remain that 
Russia cannot be trusted on their own word. 

There is not a scintilla of evidence to sub- 
tract from this basic fact of life today. 

Notwithstanding, our position has dimin- 
ished in the past 5 years until there is vir- 
tually nothing left to give. 

In 1958, we demanded a minimum of 20 
annual on-site inspections. Today, Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and the President's per- 
sonal adviser, Jerome Wiesner, are estatic 
with joy when the Soviets meaninglessly 
offer two or three neutralist inspections. 

Five years ago, we asked for 180 interna- 
tionally manned and controlled detection 
stations, and now we have abandoned that 
entirely. 

A half decade ago, we reduced the demand 
to 19, and now some of the President’s ad- 
visers are itching to accept the three un- 
manned tamper-prone “black box“ devices 
on Khrushchev's terms. 

Five years ago, there was to be an Inter- 
national Control Commission. Now, our 
thoughts revolve around having inspections 
only on the invitation of the suspected 
cheater, which is about as sensible as asking 
highwaymen to turn themselves in after they 
have committed atrocious crimes. 

Our earlier demands were for unlimited 
personnel for all types of inspection, and 
now we appear almost ready to settle for 
small groups who could be limited, delayed, 
or otherwise easily impeded. 

This was the background for Dr. Teller's 
strong warning that the kind of test ban 
now being negotiated by the United States 
“would endanger our security and “would 
help the Soviet Union In its plan to conquer 
the world.” 

Thus, we praise the President for yester- 
day’s action, while keeping our fingers 
crossed, which we believe is not unreason- 
able in light of the President's disheartening 
backdown, after a brave, though belated, 

against the Castro cancer In Cuba. 

If President Kennedy could only realize 
how ardently Americans yearn for the type 
of leadership that he gave in his first em- 
ployment of a blockade in Cuba, or that 
President Eisenhower gave when he sent the 
Marines in to hold Lebanon for the free 
world, or that President Truman gave when 
he employed the Marshall plan to save Greece 
and Turkey, he would maintain strength, 
and, having conceded so much In the past, 
hold firm until the Russians agree to mean- 
ingful guarantees of the basic security re- 
quirements of this country. 

Americans of good will everywhere hope 
and pray that the President will settle for 
nothing less, 

There are many worse things than perfect- 
ing nuclear devices, one of which is to have 
the Russians so much stronger than we that 
they could dominate the world and make 
good Khrushchevy’s boast to bury us. 

This is the first, and greatest, circumstance 
against which President Kennedy must be 
eternally on guard. 


A House Divided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, over 
100 years ago the great emancipator, 
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Abraham Lincoln, said: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” This 
philosophy applies to our two great po- 
litical parties as well as our Nation 
itself. 

In the overall interest of perpetuating 
and protecting the two-party system of 
our body politic, my distinguished col- 
league from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Washington [Mr. 
Petty], is delivering a Lincoln Day 
speech in my congressional district; em- 
bodying a plea for political unity, with- 
out which no party can long survive. 
We all know that from time to time both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
are beset with factional problems and 
sectional infighting, such as conserva- 
tive versus liberal and rightist versus 
leftist. 

In this connection, I believe the con- 
tent of Congressman PeLLY'’s remarks, 
which I am including in the Recorp, will 
interest our colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle. 

The text of the speech is as follows: 

Lrycotw Dar Appress—1963 
(By Representative THOMAS M. PRIL T. First 

Congressional District, State of Washing- 

ton) 

Mr. Chairman and my fellow Republicans, 
Abraham Lincoln truly belongs to the ages 
and to Democrats and Republicans alike, but 
his political philosophy which in life he had 
lived and practiced especially belongs to the 
Republican Party. 

His statesmanship and principles are ours 
and certainly are in strong contrast with the 
New Frontier. 

It is only fitting therefore, that we, the 
members of the Republican Party which he 
loved and of which he, in 1860, became the 
first great leader, should pause at this sea- 
son of his birth, and pay tribute to his 
memory. 

When we Republicans commemorate this 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, it is supremely 
important, it seems to me, to remember that 
Lincoln's greatness and the reason our Re- 


courage, courage in meeting the gre: 
political, and economic issues of that critical 
period in history. 

The same to meet squarely the 
problems of our time could well dictate to- 
day the destiny and success of our party. 

I do not imply that stubbornly Repub- 
licans should stand for ancient solutions or 
100-year-old issues. Nor do I mean we 
should give blind adherence to views which 
can be labeled either liberal or conservative. 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present,” Lincoln said. 

Rather, I refer to fundamental principles. 
I mean the basic philosophy which was born 
and associated with Lincoln and which has 
been cherished and promulgated by our 
party every since. 

The basic belief of Republicans is that the 
Federal. Government should act only when 
the people are not adequately served by State 
or local government and the individual's right 
and capacity to govern himself without the 
restraints of dictatorship or paternalism. 
We believe in a system of separation of gov- 
ernment powers and checks and balances to 
protect the equilibrium of power. The gov- 
ernment should only do for the people what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

Also we draw a clear line of demarcation 
in that our party remains undeviatingly the 
party of Lincoln, the acts E 838 

arty of integrity, the party of courage, 
yt add, too that we must remain the 
party of political wisdom. What good sre 
our ideals and principles unless we have the 
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confidence of the people and are able to win 
elections so our policies can prosper? 

And here, speaking of political wisdom, the 
one most important single and significant 
lesson to be learned from Lincoln, from that 
astute and canny master of reconciling dif- 
rences of opinion and healing of the wounds 
and bruises of dissent, is that to win elec- 
tions and for our philosophy to prevail, we 
Republicans must have unity. To win the 
White House in 1964, there must be unity 
among us. And the same formula is true 
with regard to winning our own State house 

‘and legislature. 

As a minority party, we Republicans can- 
not afford disunity in our ranks. Unfor- 
tunately, the Democrats being numerically 
stronger can afford disunity in their ranks. 

So I emphasize at the start it is a tremen- 
dous mistake to indulge in splinter-group 
thinking and inflexible individual ideas 
which can only defeat the very convictions 
which compose our overall common Republi- 
can heritage. 

In my republicanism it is not heresy to 
support a Republican candidate even though 
what he belleves does not happen to coincide 
exactly with each shade and shadow of what 
I believe; nor do I insist that views of prom- 
inent leaders of the party must be the same 
as mine on all issues, provided, of course, 
agreement on fundamental objectives is 
possible. 

Let me cite a hypothetical case. Suppose 
there is disagreement within our party say 
as between a Republican Senator who is a 
presidential candidate, for example, and a 
Republican Governor who is a candidate: 
call these Republicans either Goldwater or 
Romney or Rockefeller or any name you 
want; of course, I am assuming any such 
presidential hopefuls would fully support our 
Republican platform and would meticulously 
carry out the program of a Republican 
Congress. What if our favorite loses? I 
say do as Taft did when he gave his full 
support for General Eisenhower. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is for 
the Republican Party and our legislative 
representatives in Congress to possess the 
wisdom to establish a record and write a 
platform and calling for policies and pro- 
grams that contain the basic principles on 
which the majority of Republicans agree. A 
president, be he liberal or conservative or 
middle of the road under the Constitution, 
must follow the laws and will of the duly 
constituted legislative branch. The Con- 
gress is where policy should be properly ini- 
tiated. As a matter of fact Congress is the 
place where the issue of socialism will be 
decided in America. 

So, as I say, I hope Republicans will have 
the political wisdom in 1964, to elect legis- 
lators who will indeed preserve and protect 
our Republic and its free way of life and 
courageously so, as with Lincoln and meet 
the issues of 1963 as he met those of his 
time. With its power of the purse Congress 
can kill any program or control any executive 
actions. 

Why do I say all this? For one thing, be- 
cause extreme rightists at a Republican 
County Convention in Los Angeles the other 
day threatened to splinter Senator MORTON 
has warned of a possible third party move- 
ment in the South. 

At a conservative conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C., recently, a Republican said, “Once 
we nominate a candidate, for President, we 
must close ranks behind him. We have seen 
the tragedy of division.” Yet, according to 
the press this call for united support drew 
boos. As for me, I think, provided there 

were no major differences involved, Lincoln, 
under such circumstances, would have said, 
“Let us bind up our wounds and vote Re- 
publican.” He probably would have told his 
story about the lost backwoods rider who 
was caught in a storm. The thunder was 
terrifying and when a bolt seemed to strike 
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at his very feet he fell on his knees. “Oh 
Lord,” he prayed, “let there be light and not 
so much noise.” We must avoid contention 
as to which personality or which bandwagon 
is on the make. Instead, let us work within 
our political party, as Senator GOLDWATER 
called on his Republican friends to do in 
the 1960 Chicago Republican Convention. 

Washington State as a matter of record 
rarely has played an influential part in se- 
lecting the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. That is, our delegations’ convention 
votes, because of the alphabetical situation, 
are too little and too late. 

On the other hand, Washington State Re- 
publicans have contributed to party policy. 
Our most effective influence, of course, has 
been in electing 6 out of 7 Congressmen. In 
this respect, we can do better, especially in 
obtaining representation in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, reelection of my colleague, 2 
years from now will do more for the promul- 
gation of our principles than maneuvering 
to influence the State’s position in the se- 
lection of our Republican candidate for 
President. 

Your Congressman is a Lincoln Republi- 
can. Work for him and discourage those 
who would contribute toward his defeat by 
intraparty war over who will head the ticket 
in 1964. That is my advice. 

The Santa Ana (Calif.) Register recently 
published a letter written by a former ad- 
ministrative assistant to Congressman UTT. 
The writer started by saying he believed in 
the conservative principles espoused by the 
proposed conservative party in California. 
Then he proceeded to show that the splinter 
movement would be harmful to the very 
cause for which he was fighting. He pointed 
out if conservatives join a third party lib- 
erals were sure to be nominated on both 
major tickets and thus a liberal was sure to 
be elected. 

Here is what he wrote about our Republi- 
can Party: 

“Democrats, when they controlled Con- 
gress, ran up 93.4 percent of the national 
debt. Democrat Congresses approved deficit 
spending budgets or deficiency appropria- 
tions which resulted in deficits during 20 of 
the last 27 years. 

“There were of course some Republicans 
who voted for some of these spending sprees, 
just as there were some Democrats who voted 
against them. But the majority of Demo- 
crats voted for them and the great majority 
of Republicans voted them. 

“The rating given by the Americans for 
constitutional action proves without any 
doubt that Republicans in Congress are much 
more conservative than the Democrats. 

“To me this proves that there Is a chance 
of conservatives taking over the Republican 
Party but only if we use our heads and quit 
fighting among ourselves,” 

Let me stress however, that today under a 
Democratic administration Republicans have 
a real responsibility, and constructively so, 
as a minority; we Republicans can write a 
record during the Kennedy regime which 
could well help to win the election. 

Consider, for example, the part Republicans 
have played to date in the Cuba episode. 

Foreign policy is bipartisan. That is true. 

What is meant by bipartisanship? 

According to the original grandfather of 
bipartisanship, Senator Vanderburg, it means 
foreign policy issues should be debated fully, 
as he said, down to the water's edge. 

I take it he meant, to use a slang phrase, 
a minority should not get into deep wa- 
ter or go overboard out of partisanship. 

Republicans properly were critical of the 
Kennedy policy of “do nothing” in Cuba. 
The administration was ignoring a military 
buildup in Cuba. Deliberately and false- 
ly, the American people were told there was 
no threat. The press, the Congress, and the 
people were misinformed—deliberately. 

Responsible Republican criticism finally 
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brought action by the administration and 
it may well be this action, belated as it was, 
averted a subsequent all-out nuclear holo- 
eaũst between the Soviets and the free world. 

And may I hasten to add, our responsibil- 
ity to point up the situation in Cuba, that 
still exists In Cuba, is not over. 

Republicans can take pride and you can 
take pride in your Congressman's part in 
this, in the restrained and responsible for- 
eign policy role of the Republican congres- 
sional minority. 

Let me now talk about Republican philoso- 
phy and the fundamentals wherein there 
can be no compromise. “In all that the 
people can individually do as well for them- 
selves,” as Lincoln put it, “Government 
ought not to Interfere.” 

Take free enterprise: Therein lies our ba- 
sic Republican philosophy. We steadfastly 
advocate under all possible circumstances 
letting the people do the job themselves and 
spend their own money themselves. We op- 
pose the practice of taking people’s money 
and providing benefits for them that the 
people could as well provide themselves. 

We oppose increased Federal intervention 
and responsibility for local problems. In 
contrast the majority of Democrats believe 
in big government. 

President Kennedy's New Frontier request 
for a Department of Urban Affairs is Just 
such a Case at issue. 

Lincoln said: “The people of these Unit- 
ed States are the rightful masters of both 
Congress and the courts, not to overthrow 
the Constitution, but to overthrow the men 
who pervert the Conatitution.” 

We Lincoln Republicans are the party of 
the Constitution. 

“Tf there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole people to never intrust to any 
hands, but their own, that thing is the 
preservation and perpetuity of their own lib- 
erties and institutions.” Those are Lin- 
coln’s words. And when he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 1848, 
Lincoln made a speech in which he said: 
“We hold the true Republican position. In 
leaving the people’s business in their hands, 
we cannot he wrong.” 

What our Constitution does, as you know, 
is place all sovereign power of Government in 
the people themselyes. This power is then 
in turn vested temporarily, from election to 
election, in Representatives such as your 
Congressman and myself. 

Under Lincoln's philosophy, under our Re- 
publican philosophy, this power under the 
Constitution must remain in the legislative 
branch, and not be, as it so often has been 
yielded, to the executive branch. During 
the last 30 years, the legislative branch has 
often yielded this power, especially when 
a Franklin Roosevelt and now, more than 
ever, a John F. Kennedy has sought this pow- 
er. This has been in complete contrast to 
an earlier President of the United States. 
who said he would, “Keep steadily in view 
the limitation as well as the extent of the 
Executive power—trusting thereby to dis- 
charge the functions of my office without 
transcending its authority.” 

Under the Constitution sole taxing power 
is vested in Congress, yet last year President 
Kennedy asked for standby power to lower 
taxes. Thank God that power was not 
granted. Your protection in the Constitu- 
tion against tyranny is in control over taxes 
and remaining with Representatives from 
whom each 2 years you get it back. Yet of 
late the erosion of legislative powers and the 

nding increase in the powers of the 
Executive over the years has caused some of 
us to wonder if Congress is not becoming -a 
rubberstamp, 

The Constitution provides no money shall 
be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of an appropriation made by law. 
In the spending of your tax money, the prin- 
ciple is the same—that control must remain 
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with the people and in turn all Government 
spending lawfully must be appropriated by 
Congress. 


Yet Mr. Kennedy has sought billions— 
more than $30 billion of borrowing author- 
ity—back-door spending authority, which 
bypasses the legislative appropriations proc- 
ess with annual review and approval by 
Congress. 

My great interest has been in organizing 
congressional resistance to this back-door 
spending, and with increasing success. 

Also, as you will recall, Mr. Kennedy 
sought standby authority to embark on a 
massive public works program in the event, 
so he said, of an impending recession. He 
asked Congress to forego its regular scrutiny 
as to the merit of these projects. The Pres- 
ident, under this proposal, would have been 
empowered to decide what and where and 
when to establish these projects. 

Of course, what the President envisaged 
was an impending political recession and 
what he sought was power to decide without 
congressional investigation and approval 
where and when to construct public works. 
All this is disregard of the Constitution. 
That standby spending power represented 
boondoggling—the power to help elect 
friends and influence elections. 

Happily, Congress rejected this request. 
And reverting again to taxing power being 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the leg- 
Islative branch, take the Trade Expansion 
Act. Tariffs, of course, are taxes and the 
President has obtained, contrary to the Con- 
stitution, the power to lower tariffs without 
the approval of Congress. 

Republicans did succeed in amending this 
bill so that Congress, if the President fails 
to do so, can implement any recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission to protect an 
industry Injured by cheap foreign imports. 

In almost every piece of legislation re- 
quested, the Kennedy administration has 
sought new and unprecedented power to be 
transfered to it from the legislative branch. 
Unfortunately, many such requests have 
been granted. 

Power not only has been transferred by 
language written into legislation, As Gov- 
ernment programs expand and multiply, as 
agencies have grown in size and number, as 
appropriations swell until now our budget 
is bigger than any in history, even in war- 
time, so the executive branch increases in 
power and the legislative branch, calling for 
coequal branches, is weakened. Thus the 
sovereign power of the people has been lost. 
Thus the Constitution has been violated. 

With the spending of each taxpayers’ dollar 
goes the power to control the conditions un- 
der which that dollar can be spent. In- 
creased dollars mean more employees to 
meddle and administer in the lives of citi- 
zens. It means more power of a govern- 
ment over its citizens. 

In this connection, some idea of the growth 
of centralized Federal bureaucracy and 
executive power can be obtained from 
budget figures and just plain statistics. 

Lincoln said: “If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do and how to 
do It.“ 

: Republicans know whither we are tend- 
ng. 

In the first 3 years of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration the deficit will exceed $27 bil- 
lion. . 

As the chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Cannon, Democrat, 
of Missouri, said following President's Ken- 
nedy’s budget message the other day: 

“All protestations, all rationalizations, all 
plausible economic and fiscal theories aside, 
deficits are by historical fact becoming our 
way of life * * *." 

First let me clear up one point. Are these 
deficits a matter of national defense costs? 


The answer is “No.” As Mr. Cannon put 
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it: “We are spending money we don't have, 
for things we don’t need.” 

The fiscal 1964 budget proposes spending 
$2 billion more than 1963 for other than 
national defense programs. 

This is a $9 billion increase over 1961 for 
other than national defense, 

The Kennedy deficits are not due to es- 
sential programs, but rather for such un- 
necessary projects such as landing on the 
moon 


If President Kennedy’s budget is adopted, 
the public debt will reach an alltime 
of $315 billion. The present legal debt limit 
is $308 billion. 

Whither are we tending? 

Well, one thing is certain, we are tending 
closer to national insolvency, to economic 
chaos, dnd to wage, profit, and price con- 
trols, and to the devaluation of the dollar, 

The fiscal 1964 estimated budget deficit 
of $11.9 is completely phony. It predicts 
far more tax revenue than will come in. 
Remember, we were going to have a surplus 
this year? Remember, Mr. Kennedy said 
so. Now he estimates a red figure of $8.8 
billion next June 30. It will exceed $8.8 
billion, wait and see. 

But the point I set out to make is that 
every increased taxpayer's dollar given to the 
executive branch represents that much more 
growth and power, 

In this connection, as a yardstick, follow- 
ing is a 6-year tabulation, year by year, 
showing a comparison of net budget ex- 
penditures: 


Billion 
TTT 880 
eee. :::: ween 76 
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These are the total expenditures of the 
Eisenhower administration and were high 
due to the Democratic “budget busting” 
Congress. 

Compare them with the spending under 
the Kennedy New Frontier. An average of 
of 693 billion as against an average of $79 
billion. 

The Kennedy fiscal 1964 budget calls for 
37,000 more Federal employees. 

That is an increase, on top of the previous 
increase in Federal employees since the 
Kennedy administration came into power 
which was 147,000. The total increase is 
184,000 more Federal employees since the 
Eisenhower administration. 

When Lincoln was President, there were 
36,672 Federal employees, which based on 
the population at that time was 1 em- 
ployee for each 905 citizens. 

Today the ratio is 1 Federal employee for 
each 73 citizens, 

With all the scientific progress, with all 
the modern machinery and automation, with 
all this pushbutton age, we have far more 
Government workers per citizen meddling 
and snooping and regulating our lives than 
we did then. 

The Government takes more than 30 per- 
cent of all money earned by the people and 
spends it for a lot of programs the Govern- 
ment thinks best for us. With that 30 per- 
cent goes 30 percent of our individual 
liberties under the Constitution. When the 
Government takes 52 percent of the profit of 
a small business, that business is more than 
50 percent socialized. 

But big taxes and big government is not 
Republican philosophy. 

As a matter of fact, during the Eisenhower 
administration, the number of Government 
employees was reduced a total of 254,374 
employees. 

The other day I made the statement, 
“Khrushchev will never bury us. We will 
beat him to it ourselves.” 
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Lincoln said about the same thing when 
he said, “If the United States is ever de- 
stroyed, it will be destroyed from within and 
not from without.” He must have had in 
mind that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. And likewise the power to spend is 
the power to destroy. 

How long can the American worker, the 
American farmer, and the American mer- 
chant stand the strain? How long can our 
Nation and its Treasury and our finances be 
sustained under the stress of massive deficit 
spending? 

Inflation already has robbed the widow and 
orphan of more than half the value of social 
security and insurance once provided by 
the labor and sweat of a loving father. 

The buying power of the so often meager 
pensions of the elderly retired persons have 
been cut in half. 

The patriotic citizen who purchased a $75 
savings bond, at the end of 10 years gets 
back his $75, plus $25 interest; but the $100 
now only buys $50 in goods. 

So it has been with the provident and 
thrifty—who have sought security for their 
families—their savings have been cut in two 
by shrinkage in buying power. 

This is what the New Deal did. This was 
what the Fair Deal did. This is what the 
New Frontier is doing. 

But it is not the way under the Consti- 
tution bequeathed to us by our Founding 
Fathers. 

Republicanism is the right answer. Fiscal 
responsibility is the answer. 

The principles and philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln as they apply to Federal Govern- 
ment administration and programs are the 
right answer. 

Once it was a nation half-slave, half-free. 
Now it is an entire world that is divided. 

If Abraham Lincoln were alive today, 
courageously he would meet, as we must 
meet, the issue that our heritage is in grave 
danger. 

He would say again, as he sald once before: 
“We must leave to the future an America 
that is whole, intact, strong, united—and 
still the land of freedom.” 

Fellow Republicans, to that task, hard and 
tortuous though its achievement may be, you 
and I for our children's children sake, must 
dedicate our lives and sacred honor. 

To that end we must, and I am sure will, 
find unity. 


Trucking Industry Urges Congress To 
Delay Railroad Merger Action While 
Making Suggested Probe of Rail 
Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the industries vital to the economy of 
our Nation is the trucking industry. Un- 
til very recently, this industry has with- 
held any public comment with respect 
to proposed rail mergers. However, on 
January 16 of this year the executive 
committee of the American Trucking 
Associations met and adopted a resolu- 
tion, urging Congress to delay railway 
merger action until an investigation of 
rail wealth is completed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a release issued by the Ameri- 
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can Trucking Associations, Inc., on Jan- 
uary 17, 1963: 


MAKING SUGGESTED PROBE or Ran. WEALTH 

Wasuincron, D.C., January 17—The Na- 
tion's trucking industry has strongly recom- 
mended that Congress investigate the true 
financial condition of U.S. railroads and 
urged the lawmakers to prevent further 
action on proposed rail mergers until the 
probe is completed. 

A resolution adopted by the 100-man 
executive committee of the American 
Trucking Associations which met yesterday 
stated that Congress “should at the very 
least conduct a thorough investigation of the 
financial situation of the railroads generally 
before it accepts what is largely a myth— 
the claimed financial of railroads gen- 
erally—as a basis for relief which is not 
needed.” The relief sought by the rails is 


minimum freight rates on bulk and agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Until making this first public statement on 
the proposed rail mergers, the country’s 

trucking industry has maintained 
a hands-off policy because it felt that some 
of the inefficient roads might be strength- 
ened. through proper and intelligent con- 
solidation. 

The trucking federation's decision to aban- 
don that attitude, it was stated, is due to 
the combined goals of the railroad industry 
to press for mergers and simultaneously cam- 
paign to eliminate the ICC’s minimum rate 
control over some 70 percent of the rails’ 
traffic, without being subject to the antitrust 
laws. 

The motor carrier leaders said their recom- 
mended investigation would “clearly demon- 
strate that the great majority of American 
railroads need no further legislative relief 
to enable them to compete, fairly and vigor- 
ously, in the transportation marketplace, 

“Pending completion of the investigation 
referred to, Congress should maintain the 
status quo in the merger field,” the resolu- 
tion advocated, 

For Congress to adopt any other course, 
the trucking federation cautioned, would be 
to “gamble recklessly with the public wel- 
fare upon the basis of a completely unsub- 
stantiated wolf cry from only one of several 
forms of transportation vital to the Nation's 
welfare.” 

The fact, in itself, that some of the pro- 
posed mergers “contemplate a concentration 
of industrial power which probably would 
not be countenanced if they were subject 
to the general antitrust laws” previously 
aroused concern but no alarm among the 
motor carriers generally, They were confi- 
dent that a “reasonable degree of protection” 
would be available to other forms of trans- 
port which would have to compete with the 
proposed railroad giants as long as the long- 
standing power Of the ICC to pass on the 
reasonableness of rail rates remained intact. 

However, the ATA body noted that the 
rails are striving to destroy that ICC power 
and still retain their virtual immunity from 
the antitrust laws, including those provi- 
sions applicable to mergers. 

“In view of this effort by the railroads, 
our misgivings about rall mergers have be- 
come alarm, and we no longer can sit on 
the sidelines while the railroads develop 
some of the largest corporations in the 
United States, free of both the antitrust laws 
and the milder restraints of the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” the trucking resolution 
asserted, 


A copy of the resolution adopted by 
the executive committee follows: 
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THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY'S POSITION on RAIL 
MERGERS—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC., JANUARY 16, 1963 
The merger movement within the railroad 

industry has been a matter of concern for 

some time in the trucking industry, which 
is made up of a great number of small busi- 
nesses. 

Until now, we have maintained a hands- 
off policy because we realize that there al- 
ways has been a great deal of wasteful and 
unnecessary duplication of railroad facilities, 
and that some of the inefficient roads might 
be strengthened through proper and intelli- 
gent consolidation. 

Nevertheless, we have had serious misgiv- 
ings about the tremendous corporations 
which would result from some of the rail- 
road mergers now under consideration. 
Some of these mergers contemplate a con- 
centration of industrial power which prob- 
ably would not be countenanced if they 
were subject to the general antitrust laws. 
However, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has “exclusive and plenary” power with 
respect to railroad mergers, and the ICC 
clearly has indicated an inclination to ap- 
prove them. 

A reasonable degree of protection would 
be available to other forms of transport 
which would have to compete with the pro- 
posed railroad giants as long as the ICC's 
longstanding power to pass on the reason- 
ableness of railroad rates remained intact. 

The railroads, however, are making an all- 
out effort to strip the ICC of its power to 
determine the reasonableness of minimum 
rates on 70 percent of their traffic—all bulk 
commodities and all agricultural products. 
They propose that this be done and that 
they will retain their virtual immunity from 
the antitrust laws, including those provisions 
applicable to mergers. 

In view of this effort by the railroads, our 
misgivings about rail mergers have become 
alarm, and we no longer can sit on the side- 
lines while the railroads develop some of 
the largest corporations in the United States, 
free of both the antitrust laws and the mild- 
er restraints of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 
We reiterate our unequivocal opposition 
to any proposal to remove the ICC's mini- 
mum rate power and if it should be removed 
in spite of this opposition, we urge that the 
railroads be subjected to all of the antitrust 
laws which apply to business generally. 

Further, as long as there is any danger 
that the railroads will succeed in their cur- 
rent efforts to destroy the regulatory ef- 
fectiveness of the ICC, we must oppose rall- 
rond mergers. 

The railroads, generally, are basing their 
case for these giant mergers upon the al- 
legedly precarious financial condition of 
their entire industry. However, anyone fa- 
miliar with the facts of commercial life 
knows that the great majority of the rail- 
roads of the country are in excellent fi- 
nancial condition. Before Congress accepts 
what is largely a myth—the claimed finan- 
cial peril of railroads generally—as a basis 
for relief which is not needed, it should, at 
the very least, conduct a thorough investi- 
gation of the financial situation of the rail- 
roads generally. Such an investigation, 
which would bring up-to-date the Wheeler 
report of 1942, would, we are confident, clear- 
ly demonstrate that the great majority of 
American railroads need no further legis- 
lative relief to enable them to compete, 
fairly and vigorously, in the tion 
marketplace. Pending completion of the 
investigation referred to, Congress should 
maintain the status quo in the merger field. 
To adopt any other course Is to gamble reck- 
lessly with the public welfare upon the basis 
of a completely unsubstantiated wolf cry 
from only one of several forms of transpor- 
tation vital to the Nation's welfare. 
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Tax Incentive Bill for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, on Thursday 
February 17, Political Columnist Gould 
Lincoln of the Washington Evening Star 
discussed on the editorial page of that 
newspaper the tax incentive bill for ed- 
ucation which I have introduced in this 
House. 

I ask that the text of Mr. Lincoln's 
column be printed in the Recorp and 
commend his thoughts on taxes and 
education to my colleagues, 

BCHOOL Am BY Tax DEDUCTIONS 

Federal aid to education in the Kennedy 
omnibus bill ts running into snags, One of 
the latest is found in the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, where Chairman 
ADAM CLAYTON PoWELL opened hearings on 
Monday to continue for 2 weeks and then 
went away, supposedly to Puerto Rico, But 
trouble over an education bill in the House 
Committee is not exactly new. It is merely 
symptomatic of what may be expected. 

There is strong feeling among some Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the committee, that 
the States and communities should care for 
public education in this country, not the 
Federal Government, especially for education 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Representative Durwarp G. Hatt, Republican, 
of Missouri, has come forward with an alter- 
native for the Kennedy bill. In his program, 
contained in a bill he has just introduced, 
are two major provisions, First, tax rellef— 
Federal tax relief—for familles with children 
in college. Second, Federal tax credit for 
homeowners for that portion of their real 
property taxes which is used for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and construction of public 
and secondary schools. In this way, Mr. 
HALL. asserts, the tax base on which States 
and local communities draw for funds to 
finance education would be increased. 

FOR LOCAL DECISION 

“Americans,” the Congressman says, “have 
proved they know how to use their money to 
support schools. It's high time the Federal 
Government gave their money back to them.” 
It is his purpose to place at the disposal of 
the people, the States, and the local school 
districts greater means to handle school needs 
as those needs are determined at the local 
level. It ls his contention that such a meth- 
od is not only practical but a far better way 
of meeting the school needs than having the 
Federal Government take the money from 
the States and then hand it back to them 
for school aid as the Federal Government 
sees fit, Such a plan, too, would eliminate 
any possibility of placing the control of 
education in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Kennedy administration in- 
sists that Federal control of the schools 
would not happen under direct Federal ald. 
But Federal control under grants-in-aid in 
many activities has grown up, bringing with 
it vast bureaucratic agencies and a concen- 
tration of government in Washington. This 
is one of the reasons that Senator Harry F. 
Byr of Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, is strongly opposed to 
the Federal aid to education bill, and a very 
considerable number of Members of Congress 
along with him. 

VAST EXPANSION POSSIBLE 


The education programs under the Ken- 
nedy bill would fall under the direction of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, where the Office of Education 18 al- 
ready located, with its many divisions. At 
present this agency largely is committed to 
research and advice which goes to schools 
and colleges, although it does direct assist- 
ance in federally affected areas and in some 
colleges. If it were placed in the position 
of allotting Federal funds for public schools 
in all 50 States of the Union, its expansion 
would be tremendous. The Kennedy educa- 
tion bill contains many other programs 
which would be handled by the Public 
Health and other services. HEW, indeed, has 
been enabled to parcel out Federal funds 
for many kinds of research, some of which 
are valuable, and some not so much so. Take, 
for example, a grant of $99,811 to a psy- 
chiatrist at the University of Maryland to 
put some chim through a 5-year 
course in binary arithmetic, a new system of 
reckoning. It is not likely that such an 
expenditure would be authorized by a State 
when parceling out its educational funds. 

Returning to Congressman HAtt’s bill in 
aid of education, he argues that, as of today, 
“it is obvious that compulsory Federal 
grants to education financed by higher Fed- 
eral taxes (the Kennedy bill has a $5.6 bil- 
lion cost tag attached, covering a period of 4 
years) are neither needed nor wanted, as 
evidenced by the recent push for lower Fed- 
eral taxes. If State and local governments 
in some parts of the Nation are unable to 
keep pace with their school needs, it is be- 
cause the Federal taxing power has pre- 
empted State and local sources of revenue. 
Hence, the proper solution to this problem 
is for the Federal Government to restore to 
local authorities a portion of the tax re- 
sources previously 

Mr. HALL's bill would grant a taxpayer ad- 
ditional deductions from his Federal income 
tax for the expenses of sending children to 
college, and would provide for deductions 
from Federal income taxes, based on real 
property taxes, paid by homeowners, to aid 
in elementary and secondary education. He 
has estimates that between $3.4 and $4 bil- 
lion would become available to local govern- 
Ments as an increased tax base. This, if 
used, would, he said, take care of all finan- 
cial problems of American elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Oklahoma’s Don McBride 
Speaks on Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
44th annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at St. Louis, Mo., last 
week, had many interesting and au- 
thoritative speakers who expressed 
cogent views on the various aspects of 
the development of our inland water 
capabilities. 

One of these speakers was Oklahoma’s 
own Don McBride who addressed the 
association on the recreational aspects 
of the water development program. 

Don McBride is one of the most 
knowledgable persons in America on the 
value and methods of fully realizing our 
water resource potential. 

For two decades, Don was a chief ad- 
viser to the late Senator Robert Kerr. 
In that capacity, he helped formulate 
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Senator Kerr's great dream of making 
the Arkansas River navigable. Don 
McBride helped nourish this dream and 
today it is one of the most progressive 
development and conservation programs 
ever to be attempted. 

Don McBride is currently special as- 
sistant to Oklahoma’s senior Senator 
Mixes Monroney. In this position, he is 
able to carry out that dream and to 
explore further its vast potential, as well 
as to lend valuable counsel to our State's 
entire congressional delegation. 

Don McBride’s remarks are being in- 
serted in the Record as an authoritative 
reference on one aspect of inland water 
development—the recreational poten- 
tial—which is paving the way to a better 
life for all Americans; 

War Is AHEAD IN WATER RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT?—THE RECREATIONAL ASPECT 


(By Don McBride) 


I congratulate the program committee on 
the subject of this panel discussion. No 
effort has greater longevity nor more facets 
than that of water policy and “What. is 
Ahead in Water Resources Development?” 

Your executive vice president has assigned 
me the subsubject of recreational use and 

me to cover the subject thoroughly 
but to limit myself to 15 minutes. Both re- 
quirements are impossible. Therefore, in 
whatever regard I fail, charge the omission 
to Everett Winter. 

Incidentally, since he is the authority on 
wildlife and my knowledge on the subject is 
very limited, he further suggested that I 
omit that subject. 

I, GENERAL OPENING STATEMENT 


Public recreational use of water resources 
projects has expanded from a relatively 
minor byproduct to one of the fully-con- 
stituted objective of development. This is 
a healthy outgrowth of water development; 
one that will have a beneficial effect on na- 
tional progress; and one that will have con- 
siderable influence in shaping the pattern 
and pace of future water development. 

Both the intrinsic value of water-related 
recreation and how it can beneficially affect 
future water development should be more 
fully understood, and effective use should be 
made of its potential. The intangible hu- 
man benefit from outdoor recreation is well 
recognized. Tangible value, in stimulating 
new economic opportunities, is 5 
broadly known. Now, we are 
o 
the weight of its economic contribution, and 
of its growing public support, will aid in 
solving the economic problems of planning 
more ideally sulted patterns of reservoir lo- 
cation and in justifying acceleration of de- 
velopment in some instances. Anything con- 
structive we can do to nail down future 
reservoir sites, through recreation helping 
to justify earlier reservoir construction, will 
help save economic loss, as well as hasten 
enjoyment of benefits. 


Il. DISCUSSION POINTS 
1. Public attendance 


Growing public demand for recreational 
use of water facilities is seen in the fantastic 
rise in attendance figures. The curve goes 
straight up: from over 46 million visitor days 
at 191 Corps of Engineers, TVA, and recla- 
mation reservoirs in 1951 to over 175 million 
On 287 reservoirs in 1960. The annual rate of 
increase exceeds 10 percent. Since the end 
of World War II this increase has been about 
six times the rate of the country’s popula- 
tion growth. Attendance at corps reser- 
voirs, alone, increased to 120 million visitor 
days in 1961, and the figure will undoubtedly 
be in excess of 130 million for 1962. 

The particular appeal of reservoir im- 
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_poundments is evident by comparing attend- 


ance figures for 1960: Federal reservoirs, 175 
million; national forests, 93 million; and 
national parks, 72 million. This comparison 
has interesting political implication with re- 
spect to the conflicts that sometimes have to 
be resolved where national forest, park, and 
Water development interests appear to be 
divergent. An interesting aspect of attend- 
ance is that a major part of it is in family 


groups. 
2. Evolution of policy 


The elements stimulating the demand for 
recreational use of water projects, including 
higher income, more leisure time, and wide- 
scale construction of reservoir systems, had 
not yet come into being when the pre-World 
War II increments of river basin develop- 
ment were undertaken. 

The great magnitude of the recreational 
potential, and of public demand for its use, 
at Federal facilities was not foreseen. Rec- 
reation was not one of the purposes for 
which Congress authorized reservoirs, and 
adequate provisions were not made for ac- 


and liberalization of Federal policy in the 
decade after the war ended gave the Fed- 
eral agencies increasing latitude for accom- 
modating recreational use of the resource. 
Progressive action was initiated, but it tend- 
ed to hold Federal responsibility to mini- 
mum. Key steps along the way were: 

1. The Flood Control Act of 1944, as 
amended in 1946 and 1954, granted authority 
for minimum recreational development at 
Corps of Engineers reservoirs. It established 
basic policies of open public use of all reser- 
voirs, without charge and of maintaining 
public access along shores of water areas. 

2. The President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission's report in 1950, followed by 
Budget Bureau Circular A-47 in 1952, pro- 
vided for recreation to be considered in 
project plans, set forth standards for eco- 
nomic evaluation, but established restrictive 
limitations of Federal fiscal and land-acqui- 
sition responsibilities. 

3. The Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, 
in 1958, related fish and wildlife conservation 
to outdoor recreation and further broadened 
Federal ability to provide for recreation in 
planning and building water resources proj- 
ects. However, this act introduced new prob- 
lems of evaluating benefits and allocating 
costs, which led to further study in 1959, 
and the adoption in 1960, of more uniform 
standards of evaluation. 

4. Through the 1950's the Federal agencies 
prepared master plans for their projects as 
a framework for present and future develop- 
ment. Experience indicated the need for 
further definition of policies. This prompted 
the Corps of Engineers to declare in 1959 
that recreation was to be considered as a 
project objective, rather than a byproduct, 
and further liberalizing the considerations 
for incorporating recreation into the project 
plan and weighing its economic justification. 
Arrangements were made for expanding the 
capital investments of State, local and pri- 
vate interests in recreation facilities on corps 

projects. Steps were taken to basic 
Federal facilities, previously held to mini- 
mum requirements. 

5. The filing of the Senate Select Water 
Resources Committee's report early in 1961 
brought full-blown recognition of recreation 
as an objective of water development on a 
par with other project purposes. 

6. The report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, on January 
31, 1962, after s 3-year study, provided guide- 
lines for concerted effort to meet soaring 
public requirements, Outstanding recom- 
mendations were that: 

(a) Recreation be given full consideration 
in the planning, design, and construction of 
water resource projects. 
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(b) Public agencies assure adequate access 
to projects by acquiring sufficient access areas 
and easements across private lands and zon- 
ing of shorelines. 

7. A new joint policy, enunciated by 
Interior and the Corps of Engineers in Feb- 
ruary 1962, called for acquisition of sufficient 
lands to permit future recreational develop- 
ment in project areas. 

8. At the instance of the President, new 
standards for water resources development 
evaluation and justification were established 
and published as Senate Document 97 in 
May 1962. It nailed down the principal of 
considering recreation on a par with other 
objectives of river basin development and 
further liberalized the criteria for incorpo- 
rating recreation in river basin and project 
plans. 

9. The Soil Conservation Service was au- 
thorized to participate in recreational devel- 
opment in its upstream flood control pro- 
gram in the Agriculture Act of 1962, this 
on a cost-sharing basis with the sponsoring 
agency. 

10. The Rivers and Harbors Act of 1962 
extended recreational development to proj- 
ects instead of reservoirs under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers. 

3. The future outlook 


Trends indicate that both the demands, 
and the Federal response to them, will grow 
by leaps and bounds over the next two 
decades. For example, the Corps of Engi- 
neers estimates that the 120 million visitor- 
days recorded on its 200 projects in 1961 will 
expand to 300 million visitor-days on 450 
reservoirs by 1980. 

To meet the country’s needs for water 
storage, for all purposes, will require about 
double our national reservoir capacity by 
that time—which will likely add on the order 
of 18 million acres of land and water surface 
area to the recreational potential by that 
time, That is an area on the order of the 
State of West Virginia in size. The corps 
envisions that something like $700 million 
might be invested in the basic public use 
and access facilities to accommodate public 
use of the facilities expected to be in being 
by that time. 

Thus, without question, it appears that 
water resources development offers the best, 
most economical, and most desirable means 
of satisfying a great part of the growing 
public demands for outdoor recreation over 
the years ahead. Therefore, we can expect 
that recreation will be a major factor in 
river basin development. 

4. Impact on water development 

The general influence inclusion of recrea- 
tion as 9 specified purpose, on a par with 
water co tion, navigation, flood control, 


standingly good: 

1. It brings personal interest in water de- 
velopment programs closer to the rank and 
file of the people. 

2. The costs of providing the Federal fa- 
cilities essential to protect the recreation re- 
source and provide for public access and use 
are not large compared to the total water 
resources investment over the next two de- 
cades. For example, the estimated recrea- 
tion cost, to provide for 300 million daily at- 
tendance on Corps of Engineers projects by 
1980, comes to but $700 million, out of a total 
anticipated program cost of over $28 billion. 
That's less than 2½ percent. 

3. Aside from public enjoyment of recrea- 
tional advantages, the economic gains will 
be exceedingly high. These are gains in new 
opportunities for investment, business, and 
employment, and will be of outstanding 
value in many of the so-called depressed 
areas of the country. 

In this connection, the State and local 
agencies and concessionaires are investing on 
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the order of $3 for every $1 of Federal invest- 
ment in facilities for public recreation on 
Corps of Engineers reservoirs. Reports on 
corps Teservoirs show that as of January 
1962 the corps’ investments totaled some- 
thing like $20 million and non-Federal about 
$60 million. In addition, there is an un- 
measured but undoubtedly comparable, or 
perhaps greater, private investment in facil- 
ities for organized groups, like the Boy 
Scouts, for instance. 

The extent and value of economic activity 
generated by public recreation In a reservoir 
are exceedingly great. Various studies in- 
dicate the economic impact recreation is 
having in areas adjacent to Federal projects. 
A report on Reservoir Recreation and Local 
Economic Growth, by Mr. Arthur L. Moore 
of the National Planning Association, pub- 
lished in the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission Study Report 24, gives 
some interesting examples. His studies cov- 
ered counties that were “capital poor” be- 
fore construction of reservoirs, and showed 
that reservoir counties have a “notably bet- 
ter economic performance than nonreservoir 
counties in terms of such broad indicators 
as population, per capita income, wages, re- 
tail trade, and bank deposits." 

Lake Texoma, on the Oklahoma-Texas 
border, for example had 6,740,000 visitors in 
1959. The report showed they spent over 
$17 million for recreation in the five counties 
adjoining that reservoir. The investment in 
overnight accommodations in that area 
totaled over $7%4 million. Private homes 
around the reservoir were valued at over $10 
million. Money spent by visitors starts the 
process of economic development rolling and 
then sustains it. An important fact about 
visitors is their annual recurrence, year 
after year. Of course, the majority of 
attendance at Texoma is from people of the 
area who spend an average of $3.10 per per- 
son per day associated with recreational use 
of the reservoir, as distinguished from the 
tourists, who spend more. But large num- 
bers of attendance represent tourists. 
Nearby towns benefit economically in varying 
degrees, both from the constant recrea- 
tional use of the reservoir by people of the 
area and the tourists attracted there. The 
US. Department of Commerce recently 
stated that the attraction of “a couple of 
dozen tourists a day throughout the year 
would be comparable to acquiring a new 
manufacturing industry with an annual 
payroll of $100,000.” Large numbers of the 
reservoirs throughout the country, of course, 
do infinitely better. 

4. Adding the weight of recreation to the 
economic justification of a multiple- 
purpose reservoir, not only helps the overall 
benefit-cost ratio in many instances, but 
also enhances the planning engineer’s ability 
to choose alternative sites which provide a 
better geographical pattern of reservoir 
location. It may give him sufficient elbow- 
room, with respect to cost and site avail- 
ability, to locate a reservoir more strategi- 
cally with respect both to its usefulness for 
flood protection and as a source of water 
supply. Further, and of great importance, 
the extensive recreational benefit that will 
accrue may enable him to justify construc- 
tion of a reservoir at an earlier date than 
would be true if he had to wait until eco- 
nomic needs, solely predicated upon flood 
control or water supply, have developed. 

When recreational development is consid- 
ered part of a project justification and plan, 
this makes possible the acquisition of the 
reservoir site before other development takes 
place, which may mean the difference be- 
tween having a project and having to forgo 
all of its benefits. This is just another way 
that recreation may help to cut down the 
economic cost of water resource develop- 
ment. 
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Rufus Woods’ Magnificent Pipedream 
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OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased to 
include an article from Country Beauti- 
ful, entitled “Rufus Woods’ Magnificent 
Pipedream.” 

This delightful article was written by 
William M. Greene, presently with the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner. Mr. 
Greene was a Russian immigrant and a 
railroad roundhouse worker in 1928 
when he broke into the newspaper busi- 
ness with the Wenatchee Daily World. 

Rurvs Woops’ MAGNIFICENT PIPEDREAM 
(By William M. Greene) 

On a blazing hot August afternoon in 1930 
I stood with my boss, Rufus Woods, on a 
bluff overlooking the broad Columbia River 
in the desert of central Washington State. 
Rufus, a stocky, middle-aged man with 
bushy eyebrows and penetrating eyes, was 
publisher of the Wenatchee Daily World 
and had hired me out of a railroad round- 
house as a reporter. Now he had taken me 
on one of his periodic trips over the desolate 
territory served by his paper. Around us, 
as far as the eye could see, was mile upon 
mile of low rolling hilis, dust, and sagebrush, 

“One of these days, this desert will bloom 
like Eden,” Rufus said, waving his arm in 
a wide arc to embrace the dreary scene. 
“All we need is a big slab of concrete across 
that river.” 

I nodded dubiously. Like everyone else 
on his paper, I was infected by Rufus’ dream, 
but I don’t think any of us really shared 
his faith that a dam would ever be built 
there. In writing stories in favor of the dam 
for Rufus, I had come upon a survey of the 
Columbia Basin by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers which concluded: “All in all, it is 
a region of desolation where even the most 
hopeful can find nothing in its future pros- 
pects to cheer.” 

Rufus and a handful of friends had been 
plugging away for a dam for years, but they 
weren't making much headway. In fact, his 
dream was a standing joke with many. 
“What does a smalltown newspaper pub- 
lisher know about dams?” people would ask 
me. Yet Rufus never seemed discouraged. 
Day after day he wrote about his pipedream, 
as some people scoffingly called it, and he 
had all of us on the paper writing about 
it, too. 

“More than a million years ago,” he ex- 
plained to me, a giant glacier pushed the 
Columbia River out of its ancient bed and 
forced it to cut a new channel. Eventually 
the glacier melted and the river went back 
to its former course, leaving the abandoned 
riverbed now called Grand Coulee.” 

We hiked around it, a huge, dry, boulder- 
strewn chasm, 52 miles long and 1 to 5 miles 
across, and gazed in wonder at mute red and 
green streaked cliffs, some 1,000 feet high, 
over which once thundered a cataract 
mightier than Niagara. The dam, Rufus said, 
should be where the glacier once stemmed 
the river, so the waters could be stored in 
the Coulee to irrigate the surrouding land 
and provide power for new towns and cities. 

Rufus’ confidence was contagious. He had 
built his newspaper with the same dogged 
optimism with which he campaigned for the 
dam. A poor farm boy from Nebraska he 
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landed in Wenatchee coming back broke 
from the Alaska gold rush, and got a news- 
paper job on a small weekly. He eventually 
bought the struggling Daily World and built 
it into a prosperous paper. Rufus was a 
hustler. His idea of running a paper was 
to get out and meet people. 

He used to take me on many of his trips 
to the dusty little towns that dotted the big 
area around Wenatchee. We would walk into 
the town pool hall and he would announce: 
“I'm Rufus Woods of the Daily World in 
Wenatchee. Now you fellows tell me what 
this town needs and we'll start plugging for 
it." 

It was in this way years before that he ran 
across the story that was to be the biggest 
one of his life. Rufus was in the little town 
of Ephrata in 1918 when he met a friend, Paul 
Donaldson. Rufus asked the inevitable 
“Got a story forme?" “I've got a good one,” 
Donaldson said. They went to the office of 
a lawyer friend, Billy Clapp, where Rufus 
sat at a typewriter and pecked out a story 
while the men talked. Donaldson sald that 
he and Clapp and a friend named Gale Mat- 
thews had been thinking lately of the feasi- 
bility of a dam across the Columbia River 
at Grand Coulee. This was Rufus" kind of 
story—big. “If the Almighty could dam the 
Columbia with a cake of ice,” Clapp said, 
“why couldn't man do it with concrete?” 
Such a dam could provide water to irrigate 
the surrounding desert, Donaldson said, and 
generate power to pay for its cost. Rufus 
typed away excitedly. The next day he 
splashed the story in his paper, and from 
that day on Rufus Woods dedicated himself 
to getting that dam built. With Clapp and 
Matthews and a few others, he formed what 
they called the “dam university" and got 
studies and data on dams from all over the 
world. 

A contractor named James O’Sullivan 
joined them and wrote a report saying such 
a dam was feasible, Rufus talked and wrote 
about the dam constantly. He told us to 
work it into our stories on the paper when- 
ever possible. Once when there was a hold- 
up in Wenatchee the story reported, “The 
robbers were last seen heading toward the 
site of the proposed Grand Coulee Dam.” 
Rufus was literally “a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” and he made a lot of noise at it. 

Opposition to the dam proposal was imme- 
diate and overwhelming. Private power in- 
terests opposed the idea of a dam and sug- 
gested an alternate plan to bring water to 
Grand Coulee from lakes in Idaho. Gen, 
George W. Goethals, who built the Panama 
Canal, signed a report endorsing the rival 
plan. Critics scoffed that if a dam were built 
there would be no homes and factories to use 
its power, and few farms to use its irrigation. 
Many newspapers eagerly joined in the at- 
tack. “Of all the outrages on agriculture 
* * © we are beginning to think the Colum- 
bia Basin project takes the cake,“ the Farm 
Journal wrote. “Who wants it? Nobody.” 

Well, Rufus wanted it and he wasn't giv- 
ing up. He attended sessions of the State 
legislature to plump for the dam. He jour- 
neyed to Washington to badger Senators and 
Congressmen, On one of his first trips to the 
Capital he met with A. P. Davis, head of the 
U.S. Reclamation Service. “You haven't got 
a damsite there.” Davis told him. Finally, 
Davis was persuaded to come to Grand 
Coulee, and Contractor O'Sullivan spent 2 
days tramping over the rugged site with him. 
Davis was converted. 

But the fight was long and uphill. For 
13 years not a single daily newspaper in the 
Stato except Rufus’ came out for the dam, 
The railroads and power companies and big 
cities all opposed it. The Governor was 
against it. Even the chamber of commerce 
in Rufus’ hometown of Wenatchee didn't 
want it. 
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Little by little the dam idea began to 
catch on. First a few prominent individuals 
got behind it. Then farm groups and cham- 
bers of commerce began endorsing it. The 
senior Senator from Washington, Wesley 
Jones, got a half-million dollar appropriation 
tacked onto a rivers and harbors bill for 
a survey of the Columbia by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. Finally, a new Gov- 
ernor was elected, and he appointed a Co- 
lumbia Basin Commission, including Rufus, 
to push the idea. 

However, obstacles remained monumental. 
Rivalry between the Coulee Dam advocates 
and its opponents grew more bitter and 
they even tried to break up each other's 
meetings. Then, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, after a long study, ruled in favor of 
the Grand Coulee plan. Rufus’ judgment 
was vindicated. But the report meant only 
that the dam was feasible from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. Whether it was economi- 
cally sound to build a multimillion dollar 
project in a remote corner of the country 
was another thing. 

Critics in Congress continued to scoff. 
“Grand Coulee Dam,” Congressman Francis 
Culkin said, “is the most colossal fraud in 
the history of America.” A delegation of 18 
Congressmen came out to inspect the pro- 
posed dam site, but opponents of Grand 
Coulee tried to sabotage the inspection. 
Rufus had rounded up a crowd of 5,000 peo- 
ple in the barren spot beside the river when 
the delegation arrived. However, foes of the 
dam began handing out handbills in the 
crowd saying that after a half-hour 
the delegation would move to a place called 


-Dry Falls to discuss another proposed site. 


They had reckoned without Rufus’ stub- 
bornness. 

“I see where two meetings have been ad- 
vertised,” he bellowed to the crowd. “Well, 
this is the only one that will be held.” 

He and his dam supporters began to out- 
line the Grand Coulee plan to the lawmak- 
ers and the big crowd. Midway in their pres- 
entation the opponents of the plan began to 
tell the Congressmen it was time to move on 
to Dry Falls. But Rufus was prepared. He 


sent a friend, Ed Southard, to mingle in the 


ything a Congress- 
man likes to do it’s speak,” he whispered, 
“That'll keep em here.” 

Southard mixed with the crowd and be- 
gan calling on the different legislators to 
talk. When one had spoken, the crowd 
would start calling for another. In between 
the speeches by the Congressmen, Rufus and 
the engineers would sandwich more data on 
the dam. For hours the delegation listened 
to facts and figures. Finally, at the end of 
the meeting, Rufus stood up again. “Now, 
all in the world we want, Congressmen,” he 
roared, “is a slab of concrete right across 
there.” : 

When no action was forthcoming from 
Congress, Rufus went back to Washington 
to call on President Hooyer, whom he revered 
as “the great engineer.” Rufus said the dam 
should provide power as well as irrigation so 
that in time it could pay for itself. He re- 
minded Hoover he had once said in a 1926 
Seattle speech: “Every drop of water that 
runs to the sea without yielding its full com- 
mercial return to the Nation is an economic 
waste.” 

The President was sympathetic to the dam 
plan but not encouraging. With the coun- 
try in a depression, he said, he couldn't see 
where the money to build it would come 
from. “He seemed tired and discouraged,” 
Rufus told us on his return. 

Ironically, the depression was to work in 
favor of the dam. Although a devout Re- 
publican, Rufus got aboard Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's campaign train, when he came 
through the State, and told him about Grand 
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Coulee. Roosevelt defeated Hoover and be- 
gan to look for projects to create employ- 
ment, Then it happened. 

I will never forget that Saturday in April 
of 1933. It was after 4 in the afternoon 
and the presses were through with the day’s 
run. A few of us were still in the editorial 
room, A Western Union messenger boy came 
in with a telegram for Rufus, and we di- 
rected him to the boss’ cluttered office. 

A few moments later Rufus came out 
wreathed in smiles. He handed us the yel- 
low slip of paper. It was a telegram from 
Senator C. C. Dill. President Roosevelt, he 
said, personally had approved $63 million to 
start work on Grand Coulee Dam. We were 
all too stunned to speak. But not Rufus. 
“I knew it would happen,” he said. 

Rufus was happy but not satisfied. The 
money authorized was only enough to start 
work on a low dam. Rufus thought there 
should be a high dam, to provide power as 
well as irrigation. So the campaign went on. 
Rufus kept pushing and promoting, but met 
apathy and hostility. When congressional 
opposition got especially rough, Rufus had 
us all work overtime to get out a special edi- 
tion explaining Grand Coulee which he sent 
to every Congressman. Across it he splashed 
the headline: Two Million Wild Horses!“ 
That was the energy, the story explained, 
that the dam would harness. 

The fight got hotter. Many people and 
papers in his own State still opposed the 
dam, one editorialist calling it visionary and 
impractical. If there was anything that 
made Rufus mad it was to be called a vision- 
ary and a dreamer. He was a self-made busi- 
nessman and a stanch Republican. But he 
believed that Grand Coulee would not only 
be a great thing for the country but that it 
would pay for itself as well. 

While the battle raged, work on the dam 
got underway. In 1933 engineers began dig- 
ging a 35-acre hole to bedrock. A conveyor 
belt, fed by a fleet of trucks, hauled 44 mil- 
lion tons of earth a mile and a half over & 
hill and dumped it into Rattlesnake Can- 


yon, 

Not long afterward, even nature joined in 
complicating the building of the dam. While 
engineers dug toward bedrock, a great mass 
of clay began sliding into the excavation. 
However, the engineers stopped it cold— 
literally. They froze it. Six miles of pipe 
were driven through the mass of clay. Then 
salt water, at zero temperature, was circu- 
lated through the pipes freezing the oozing 
mass until the excavation could be com- 
pleted. 

Finally, in 1936, President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the high dam and the big slab of 
concrete, as Rufus called it, began to grow 
taller. Daily an engineering miracle evolved 
under our eyes as nearly 9,000 men, from 
steeplejacks to deep-sea divers, swarmed over 
the vast dam. The base alone spread over 
an area nearly three times that covered by 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt. President 
Roosevelt visited the dam to inspect the 
progress. The dam, he said, in a very cor- 
rect sense was a national undertaking. 

Still the battle for funds to complete the 
dam went on. Rufus a again before 
& congressional committee to appeal for 
funds. “I have been in Russia twice.“ he 
said, “I was there in 1930 when all the wise 
guys laughed at the building of a dam where 
there was no population on the Dnelper 
River. And when I went back 6 years later 
I found that all of that damsite—all of that 
power—had been developed. They built at 
the Dneiper Dam a city of 200,000, virtually 
built on electrometallurgical processes.” 

In 1941—23 years after the discouraging 
uphill battle began—the gigantic task of 
building the dam was completed. There she 
stood—"Rufus’ pi “the biggest 
concrete structure on earth. The dam itself 
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rose as high as a 46-story building, and was 
more than 12 city blocks across. Behind it, 
the dam had formed a lake which extends 
151 miles to the Canadian border. The 
mighty waterfall, hurtling over the dam, was 
higher than towering Victoria Falls in 
Africa, and double in volume that of Niagara 
Talls. 5 

“She sure is pretty,” Rufus sald repeatedly. 

-A few months after the dam was com- 
pleted, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
plunged the United States into World War 
II. While critics had scoffed that there 
would be no industry to use Grand Coulee’s 
power, the huge dam was hard pressed to 
supply sufficient power for the Northwest's 
burgeoning war industries such as the Gov- 
ernment aluminum plants in Vancouver, 
Spokane, and Longview, and the yards turn- 
ing out Liberty ships at Portland and Van- 
couver. By March 1944, less than 3 years 
after the first generator was installed, Grand 
Coulee was the greatest power producer in the 
world and was for one- 
third of the aluminum for the Nation’s war 
effort. At this time, it was producing 40 
percent of the Pacific Northwest's power 
demands. 

On August 6, 1945, an airplane whose sil- 
very hide had come from an aluminum plant 
operated by Grand Coulee power dropped an 
atom bomb (whose plutonium came from the 
giant atomic works at Hanford, Wash., also 
a receiver of Grand Coulee power) on 
Hiroshima, paving the way for the end of 
World War II. 

With the dam completed, Rufus finally 
had a chance to do some of the things he'd 
always wanted to do.. He spent brief periods 
with a circus, making people laugh as a 
clarinet-playing clown. He traveled all over 
the world. Wherever he went he looked for 
ideas he felt would heip his community and 
region. In 1950, while tn Canada studying 
the Ontario power system, he died of a heart 
attack at the age of 72. There wasn't a 
church in Wenatchee large enough to hold 
all the people who wanted to pay their last 
respects, so his final rites were held outside 
in the park where the old town band used 
to play when Rufus first came to town as a 
young man, 

Recently I went back on a sentimental 
pilgrimage to the river where I had stood with 
Rufus that first day and he had told me 
that “someday a dam will be built here and 
the desert will bloom like Eden.” Around 
me, on every hand, I saw the fulfillment of 
what seemed then like a wild and impossible 
prophecy. The giant dam I looked down on 
provided energy for booming new industries. 

A 87 million sugar plant had been built 
at nearby Moses Lake, and a Boeing jet test- 
ing facility employing a thousand men was 
in the same town. Moreover—and the hard- 
headed Rufus would have loved this—its 
power is earning more than a million dollars 
a month, and the project is well on the way 
to paying for itself. So far, the $542 million 
project has paid back $86 million of fts cost. 
The repayments are being made on schedule. 

Land being irrigated by the dam's stored 
waters forms the Nation's largest reclama- 
tion project, with more than a million acres 
being reclaimed from the desert to provide 
homes end farms for an expanding popula- 
tion. The population of the project—in an 
area three times as large as Connecticut 
has more than doubled in the last 10 years, 
and retall sales have zoomed fram $42 
to $100 million in the same period. 
What once was a wasteland of sand and 
sagebrush is now a checkerboard of fertile 
fields producing bumper crops of potatoes, 
wheat, and beans. The 350,000 acres already 
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under cultivation yielded crops with an esti- 
mated gross value of over $42 million last 
year. Waters from the dam have turned the 
desert into a bird sanctuary and a mecca for 
sportsmen and vacationers. Where once 
there were only alkali flats and rattlesnakes 
there is now a network of sparkling blue 
lakes. Rufus pipedream” has become a 
a reality. 


Peekskill Lincoln Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 9, 1963 edition of the Peekskill 
Evening Star appeared an article by the 
city historian, Carlton B. Scofield con- 
cerning the establishment of the Peeks- 
kill Lincoln Society. As the article 
indicates, the society was conceived in 
1903 and has been popularly held to be 
the oldest Lincoln Society in America. 
I was privileged this year to have the 
honor of presenting a set of Lincoln 
books to the group which was to be 
awarded to the school winning first prize 
in the society's essay contest. It is fitting 
therefore that on the eve of the birthday 
of the Great Emancipator, one of our 
greatest Americans, our first Republican 
President and a man who is universally 
revered, that the Rxconp should reflect 
the history of the first organization solely 
established to pay reverence to the 
saviour of our Union. Mr. Scofleld's 
article follows: 

PEEKSKILE LINCOLN Socrery Not OLDEST 

IN UNITED STATES 
(By Carlton B. Scofield) 

It has often been reported, sometimes in 
printed form, that the Peekskill Lincoln 
Society is the “oldest in the United States.” 
It is of interest, at least for the historian, to 
examine this popular claim. The. Lincoln 
Society of Peekskill is, of a surety, one of the 
oldest and most illustrious Lincoln societies 
in the United States if not, indeed, the first 
Lincoln Society. 

The first Lincoln Society dinner was held 
on February 12, 1904, in the Eagle Hotel. 
The Highland Democrat reported it to be 
“one of the most brilliant banquets ever given 
in Peekskill." The society dinners honoring 
Lincoln were thereafter held in the Eagle 
Hotel until the year 1924. The hotel was 
the society's headquarters. In 1910 no dir- 
ner was held owing to the death, in January 
of that year, of the president, Benjamin C, 
Everingham. 


BEGAN IN 1903 


Earlier than “February 12, 1904" the his- 
torian comes, however, upon the year “1903” 
in respect to the founding of the Peekskill 
Lincoln Society, This is the year, 1903.“ 
that appeared on the society's letterheads as 
of jater years. In this aspect it may be said 
that the Lincoln Society was conceived at the 
time of the July 4, 1903, celebration in Peek- 
skill. A board of directors was then orga- 
nized. The circumstances were recalled by 
Homer Anderson, the society’s second presi- 
dent, who years later, on February 23, 1924, 
wrote: 


. 
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“Benjamin C. Everingham was the founder 
of the Lincoln Society. He called a meeting 
of 10 at the office of Mr. Darrow, myself 
among the number * * *." 

“He had been chairman of a committee of 
70 for a Fourth of July celebration (1903). 
I wrote him suggesting that instead of dis- 
solving the committee he resolve it into a 
permanent organization for the express pur- 
pose of observing patriotic holidays. He said 
it was my letter which led him to conceive 
a Lincoln Society.” 

In respect to February 12, 1904, the first 
dinner program carried the announcement 
that it was the “First annual Lincoln Din- 
ner, Eagle Hotel, Peekskill, N.Y. February 
12, 1904.“ In a brochure published at one 
time by the Lincoln Society of Peekskill it is 
recorded that the society was “founded Janu- 
ary 17, 1904, and incorporated November 15, 
1906." The certificate of incorporation was 
recorded in the Office of the Secretary of the 
State of New York on January 8, 1907. 

QUESTION RAISED 

Is the Lincoln Society of Peekskill the old- 
est Lincoln Society in the United States? 
Answered nearly always in the affirmative, 
it is my view that the matter of priority is 
an open question. The answer depends, I 
think, upon a definition of terms. The Lin- 
coln Society of Peekskill is aware of the ques- 
tion in respect to priority in time. This 
was brought to the attention of the direc- 
tors of the society by director Harold D. 
Mabie in a directors’ meeting of February 
18, 1957. Mr. Mabie referred to an article 
which had appeared in the Hudson Dispatch. 
The article Indicated the Jersey City Lincoln 
Society to be the oldest in the United States. 
The article was read by the secretary and 
filed with the society records. It does not 
appear that the Lincoln Society formally 
claims to be the oldest Lincoln Society in 
the United States but that, as stated by a 
former president, Sheldon A. Cole: 

“As you know the society was conceived 
after a July 4 celebration in 1903. The first 
dinner was held February 12, 1904.“ 

In any event it is popularly held that the 
Peekskill society is the oldest in the Nation, 
and this has been, indeed, recorded in 
printed stories on many occasions, Once 
it was brought to the attention of the Eve- 
ning Star in a letter dated March 7, 1948. 
The correspondent was Amy W. Hotchkiss, 
wife of Thomas W. Hotchkiss, a president 
of the Peekskili Lincoln Society in the year 
1937. In her letter to the Star Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss complimented the newspaper on the ac- 
curacy which prevailed in the news columns 
but questioned the statement that, The 
Lincoln Society in Peekskill is believed to be 
the oldest society honoring Lincoln in the 
country. . 

FIRST IN NEW YORK 


In her letter the correspondent presented 
her documentation to the contrary, so to 
speak, and cited her friend, Col. Andrew 
Beaumont Humphrey, who, with others, in- 
augurated the Lincoln Society dinners of the 
National Republican Club of New York City 
in the year 1886. Mrs. Hotchkiss verified 
this as correct, it appears. In that year the 
first Lincoln dinner was held at Delmonico’s 
in New York City. Thereafter the sequence 
remained unbroken. It is interesting to re- 
call that Peekskill's Chauncey M, Depew was 
usually a principal speaker at the Delmon- 
ico’s Lincoln dinners. The National Re- 
publican Club of New York was organized 
on September 25, 1879. 

The above in no manner diminishes the 
honored name of the great Lincoln Society 
of Peekskill. As an historian, however, it 
is my view that the claim to dinner priority 
has not been established. 
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McNamara Plans Fail To Meet Naval 
Block Obsolescence Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, block 
obsolescence of major portions of the 
U.S. naval fleet is a most serious threat 
to U.S. seapower and national security. 
Navy, the magazine of seapower, in its 
February 1963, issue editorializes on the 
deficiencies of Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s plans for handling this critical 
problem as follows: 

On THE NEED FOR New SHIPS 


In his remarkable 169-page statement of 
the Nation’s military posture and Se 
before the House Armed Services Commi 
tes on January 30, Defense 8 
Robert 8. McNamara had, among other 
things, this to say: 

“I am well aware that the Navy faces a 
difficult program of ‘block obsolescence’ and 
that over half of today's fleet was built dur- 
ing or just shortly after World War II.” 

That was encouraging as far as it went. 
But Mr. McNamara wasn't finished. After 
asserting that support and auxiliary type 
ships can be maintained for “much longer 
than 20 years,” he added this statement: 

“The right solution to the ‘block obso- 
lescence’ problem is not to rush into a crash 
program of ship construction now and there- 
by create another equally serious dilemma 
for the future. Rather we should overcome 
the problem gradually over a number of 
years. ” 

We are not certain what the Secretary 
means by “crash” or by “gradually,” but the 
suggestion that a vigorous attack on a situa- 
tion acknowledged to be serious (our aging 
fleet) must not be undertaken lest we find 
that we run into the same problem later 
is a curious one to say the least, 

Presumably, Mr. McNamara means that if 
we build a great many ships in the period of 
a few years then 20 years later these ships 
will be wearing out en bloc. This argument 
presupposes that succeeding administrations 
are going to make the same mistakes and cut 
the same corners on shipbuilding programs 
as previous ones have done since the end of 
World War II. It presupposes, too, a vast 
construction program which would eliminate 
the problem in a couple years. As far as we 
know, no one in the Navy has advocated 
such a program. 

A gradual program is, of course, the most 
feasible kind. A House Armed Services Sub- 
committee last fall recommended a gradual 
attack on block obsolescence after a lengthy 
study of the problem. It concluded that if 
the United States were to have a modern 
fieet in the 1970's, an annual Construction 
program of 70 ships should be undertaken 
for the next several years—and then the rate 
could drop down to 40 or so and still main- 
tain the fleet as a modernized force of ap- 
proximately 800 ships. 

Mr. McNamara, however, apparently has a 
different conception of gradual. Unfortu- 
nately, it will not solve the problem. The 
new budget (fiscal 1964) calls for only 35 
new ships, including six small gun boats. In 
addition, six Polaris-flring submarines are 
to be built. Last year, the figure was 34 and 
in fiscal 1962 it was 36. Conversions and 
modernizations for the 3 years were 36, 35 
and 25, 
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With a fleet of 836 ships—the number we 
will have next June 80 and on June 30, 
1964—-Mr. McNamara’s rate of new construc- 
tion patently will not be enough to keep the 
feet modern, based on a 20-year wear out 
period. The Secretary is a bright one with 
figures and he is obviously aware of the 
arithmetic involved. It comes as no surprise, 
then, that he has begun to attack the 20-year 
rule of thumb for the life of combatant ships 
as artificial. Some can stay in the fleet for 
30 Fears or more, he says, Perhaps—but at 
sharply reduced efficiency both from a cost 
and combat-readiness point of view. 

If the Navy undertook the one carrier 


“every other year program with the expecta- 


tion that in the odd years it could concen- 
trate on building up its ASW and amphibi- 
ous forces, it has been rudely upset. This 
year’s new construction budget is $600 mil- 
lion less than last year's. 

Mr. McNamara talks of reducing the num- 
ber of ships in the fleet over the long-haul 
as improved types come into commission. 
This might be possible if the new units were 
nuclear-powered. But incredible as it may 
seem, not a single new surface ship in the 
1964 budget is slated to be nuclear-propelled. 
Why this is so in view of the highly success- 
ful performances of the U.S.S. Enterprise, 
U.S. S. Long Beach and USS. Bainbridge, the 
Navy's only three nuclear-powered surface 
ships, is puzzling. There is still time to 
make the carrier authorized last year nu- 
clear-powered. And it should be. 

It is apparent that no major effort to liqui- 
date the block obsolescence is going to be 
made in the next couple of years—unless, of 
course, Congress and the President hear a 
long and loud demand from the grassroots. 
Do you think they will? 


Resolution of California AMVETS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith present the text of a 
resolution dated July 6, 7, and 8, 1962, 
by. the Department of California 
AMVETS in convention at Sacramento, 
Calif. It is self-explanatory. 

Because I believe I am aware of the 
desperate need of the subject of this 
resolution, I am pleased to call it to your 
attention, Mr. Speaker, and to each of 
the other distinguished Members of this 
great legislative body. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY IN Los ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 
Whereas the American Veterans of World 

War II, AMVETS, find that the veteran popu- 

lation of the Los Angeles Veterans’ Admin- 

istration regional office area is over 1 million 
veterans; and 

Whereas we find that the nearest Federal 
Veterans cemetery is in San Diego; and 

Whereas it is estimated the population of 
this area will double in the next 8 to 10 
years, and the cost of land will also increase 
proportionately; and 

Whereas it is felt that this is the largest 
area in population in the United States of 
America without a national veterans ceme- 
tery, now: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That AMVETS assembled in con- 
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vention at Sacramento, this 7th day of July 
1962, do hereby petition the U.S. Congress 
to pass legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., and appropriating the 
necessay funds to purchase the property, and 
to create and maintain said cemetery; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That all California Senators and 
Congressmen be sent a copy of this resolu- 
tion with a request for concerted action on 
their part, and to keep this body informed 
as to the progression of this request; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies be sent to our na- 
tional convention in New York with a re- 
quest that the national legislative director 
be requested to see that legisla- 
tion is started, and that he use all the good 
graces of his office, and of AMVETS, to push 
the request for this national cemetery to a 
fruitful conclusion. 

This is to certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by AMVETS, department 
of California, in convention at Sacramento, 
July 6, 7, and 8, 1962. 

Frank M. STEPHENS, 
Administrative Adjutant, 


Abraham Lincoln: 1809-February 12, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, prairie 
lawyer and national statesman, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, we commemorate the an- 
niversary of your birth. Each passing 
year does not forget you and your full 
sacrifice in the leadership of our country. 
Son of the prairie, son of the Prairie 
State, you became father of the Nation. 
February 12 will forever be your day, 
as if every day were not yours in our 
memory. Philosopher of ageless values, 
servant of troubled humanity, leader of 
America, lover of Americans—we 
remember what your home State friend 
Carl Sandburg said of you here 4 years 
ago before a joint session of the US. 
Congress upon the 150th year of your 

irth : 


Mr. Sanpzurc. Not often in the story of 
mankind does a man arrive on earth who is 
both steel and velvet, who is as hard as rock 
and soft as drifting fog, who holds in his 
heart and mind the paradox of terrible 
storm and peace unspeakable and perfect. 
Here and there across centuries come re- 
ports of men alleged to have these contrasts, 
And the incomparable Abraham Lincoln born 
150 years ago this day, is an approach if not 
@ perfect realization of this character. In 
the time of the April lilacs in the year 1865, 
on his death, the casket with his body was 
carried north and west a thousand miles; 
and the American people wept as never 
before; bells sobbed, cities wore crepe; people 
stood in tears and with hats off as the rall- 
road burial car paused in the leading cities 
of seven States ending its journey at Spring- 
field, Ill., the hometown. ENS Sores 
he was President, he at times, especially in 
the first 3 months, took to himself the powers 
of a dictator; he commanded the most power- 
ful armies till then assembled in modern war- 
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fare; he enforced conscription of soldiers for 
the first time in American history; under 
imperative necessity he abolised the right of 
habeus corpus; he directed politically and 
spiritually the wild, massive, turbulent 
forces let loose in civil war, a war he argued 
and pleaded for compensated emancipation 
of the slaves. The slaves were property, they 
were on the tax books along with horses and 
cattle, the valuation of each slave written 
next to his name on the tax assessor's books. 
Failing to get action on compensated emanci- 
pation, as a Chief Executive having war pow- 
ers he issued the paper by which he declared 
the slaves to be free under military necessity. 
In the end nearly $4 million worth of prop- 
erty was taken away from those who were 
legal owners of it, property confiscated, 
wiped out as by fire and turned to ashes, at 
his instigation and executive direction. 
Chattel property recognized and lawful for 
300 years was expropriated, seized without 
payment. 

In the month the war began he told his 
secretary, John Hay: 

“My policy is to have no policy.” 

Three years later in a letter to a Ken- 
tucky friend made public, he confessed 
plainly: 

“I have been controlled by events.” 

His words at Gettysburg were sacred, yet 

with a color of the familiar: 
“e è * we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or 
to detract.” 

He could have said “the brave Union 
men.” Did he have a purpose in omitting 
the word “Union?” Was he keeping himself 
and his utterance clear of the passion that 
would not be good to look back on when the 
time came for peace and reconciliation? Did 
he mean to leave an implication that there 
were brave Union men and brave Confed- 
erate men, living and dead, who had strug- 


whose two sons died in battle, one in Union 
blue, the other in Confederate gray, the 
father inscribing on the stone over their 
double grave, “God knows which was right"? 


he wrote a memorandum that he ex- 
in view of the national situation, he 
ted to lose the next November election. 
month of August was so dark, Sudden 
military victory brought the tide his way; 


through and the Union Pacific Railroad 
made a reality. While the luck of war 
wavered and broke and came again, as gen- 
erals failed and campaigns were lost, he held 
enough forces of the North together to raise 
new armies and supply them, until generals 
were found who made wer as victorious war 
has always been made, with terror, fright- 
fulness, destruction, and on both sides, 
North and South, valor and sacrifice past 
words of man to tell. In the mixed shame 
and blame of the immense wrongs of two 
crashing civilizations, often with nothing 
to say, he said nothing, slept not at all, and 
on occasions he was seen to weep in a way 


that made weeping appropriate, decent ma- 
jJestic. As he rode alone on horseback near 
Soldiers Home on the edge of Washington 
one night his hat was shot off; a son he 
loved died as he watched at the bed; his wife 
was accused of betraying information to the 
enemy, until denials from him were neces- 
sary. An Indiana man at the White House 
heard him say, “Voorhees, don't it seem 
strange to you that I, who could never so 
much as cut off the head of a chicken, 
should be elected, or selected, into the midst 
of all this blood?” He tried to guide Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, a Democrat, 
three times Governor of Massachusetts, in 
the governing of some 17 of the 48 parishes 
of Louisiana controlled by the Union armies, 
an area holding a fourth of the slaves of 
Louisiana. He would like to see the State 
recognize the Emancipation Proclamation: 

“And while she is at it, I think it would 
not be objectionable for her to adopt some 
practical system by which the two races 
could gradually live themselves out of their 
old relations to each other, and both come 
out better prepared for the new. Education 
for the young blacks should be included in 
the plan.” 

To Gov. Michel Hahn, elected in 1864 
by a majority of the 11,000 white male voters 
who had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Union, Lincoln wrote: 

“Now you are about to have a convention 
which, among other things, will probably 
define the elective franchise, I barely sug- 
gest for your private consideration, whether 
some of the colored people may not be let 
in—as for instance the very intelligent and 
especially those who have fought gallantly 
in our ranks.” 

Among the million words in the Lincoln 
utterance record, he interprets himself with 
& more keen precision than someone else 
offering to explain him. His simple opening 
of the house divided speech in 1958 serves 
for today: 

“If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do It." 

To his Kentucky friends, Joshua F. Speed, 
he wrote in 1855: 

“Our progress In degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began 
by declaring that ‘all men are created equal, 
except Negroes’ When the know-nothings 
get control, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal except Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.” When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving Uberty.“ 

Infintely tender was his word from a 
White House balcony to a crowd on the 
White House lawn: 

“I have not willingly planted a thorn in 
any man’s bosom.” 

Or to a military Governor: 

“T shall do nothing through malice; what 
I deal with is too vast for malice.” 

He wrote for Congress to read on Decem- 
ber 1, 1862: 

“In times like the present men should 
utter nothing for which they would not will- 
ingly be responsible through time and etern- 
ity.” 

Like an ancient psalmist he warned Con- 


gress: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation.” 

Wanting Congress to break and forget 
past traditions his words came keen and 
flashing: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate for the stormy present. We must 
think anew, we must act anew, we must 
disenthrall ourselves.” 

They are the sort of words that actuated 
the mind and will of the men who crested 
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and navigated that marvel of the sea, the 
Nautilus, and her voyage from Pearl Har- 
bor and under the North Pole icecap. 

The people of many other countries take 
Lincoln now for their own. He belongs to 
them. He stands for decency, honest deal- 
ing, plain talk, and funny stories. “Look 
where he came from—don’t he know all us 
strugglers and wasn't he a kind of tough 
struggler all his life right up to the finish?” 
Something like that you can hear In any 
nearby nelghborhood and across the seas. 
Millions there are who take him as a personal 
treasure. He had something they would like 
to see spread everywhere over the world. 
Democracy? We cannot say exactly what it 
is, but he had it. In his blood and bones 
he carried it. In the breath of his speeches 
and writings it is there. Popular govern- 
ment? Republican institutions? Govern- 
ment where the people have the say-so, one 
way or another telling their elected lead- 
ers what they want? He had the idea. It 
is there in the lights and shadows of his 
personality, a mystery that can be lived but 
never fully spoken in words. 

Our good friend, the poet and playwright, 
Mark Van Doren, tells us: 

“To me, Lincoln seems, In some ways, the 
most interesting man who ever lived. He 
was gentle but this gentleness was combined 
with a terrific toughness, an tron strength.” 

And how did Lincoin say he would like 
to be remembered? Something of it is in 
this present occasion, the atmosphere of this 
room. His beloved friend, Representative 
Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, had died In May 
of 1864, and {friends wrote to Lincoln and 
he replied that the pressure of duties kept 
him from joining them in efforts for a marble 
monument to Lovejoy, the last sentence of 
Lincoln's letter, saying: 

“Let him have the marble monument along 
with the well-assured and more enduring 
one in the hearts of those who love liberty, 
unselfishly, for all men.” 

Today we may say, perhaps, that the well- 
assured and most enduring memorial to 
Lincoln is invisibly there, today, tomorrow, 
and for a long time yet to come. It is there 
in the hearts of lovers of liberty, men and 
women—this country has always had them in 
crisis—men and women who understand that 
wherever there is freedom there have been 
those who fought, tolled, and sacrificed for 
it. 
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Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
hear my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana, Congress- 
man Mappen, state that he and Chair- 
man Harris are introducing the qual- 
ity stabilization bill in the 88th Con- 
gress. I will also sponsor the bill in sup- 
port of the effort to pass the same as 
early as possible in the first session. 
This bill follows the principle of protect- 
ing resellers and the public by empower- 
ing the manufacturer to safeguard, 
against defamation, his property rights 
in his brand name or trademark. A 
prime purpose of the bill is to protect the 
public against deterioration of product 
quality. Such deterioration can be 
forced by relentless demands for cheap- 
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ening of labor and materials so as to per- 
mit lower and lower retail prices. The 
consumer little suspects that quality dis- 
appears much faster than production 
costs can be reduced. 

The quality stabilization bill is not di- 
rected toward any specific class of resell- 
er. Itis directed instead toward the pro- 
tection of property rights in the trade- 
mark against destructive, deceptive, un- 
fair practices, regardless of who com- 
mits them or where they are committed. 

The introduction of the new bill by my 
distinguished colleagues, who are leaders 
in this legislation, is a good sign and in- 
dicates favorable prospects for passage. 


Agonizing Reappraisal—Part | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a very able and enlightening analysis of 
our foreign aid program, prepared by 
John C. Love, an attorney of Waukesha, 
Wis. This discussion is both objective 
and enlightening. It contains much 
food for thought. 

The article follows: 

It is now 15 years since America adopted 
the Marshall plan of foreign aid to rehabili- 
tate war-torn Western Europe and to 


foreign aid program. 
we must ask ourselves: “Is it worth 
“Can we afford it?” “Is it accomplish- 
The time 


praisal” of our foreign policy, which was 
promised some years ago by President 
Eisenhower. 

In foreign countries, American prestige has 
been so low. We have learned, to our sorrow, 
that foreign aid is a poor way to win friends 
and influence people. The recipients of our 
aid blatantly proclaim their neutralism, 
with hostility for the United States. Our 
motives are suspected and distrusted and 
we are accused of meddling in the internal 
affairs of the object of our bounty. The 
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presence of our both military and 
civillan, and the giving of our aid to foreign 
lands, seems to provide our enemies with an 
effective propaganda line which wins fresh 
converts for communism. 

The collective security system which we 
have set up to encircle and contain commu- 
nism is of uncertain value. SEATO fell 
apart at the seams when first put to the test. 
Our NATO partners fail to meet their quotas 
and the United States now has 355,000 
American soldiers stationed in Western 
Europe. The practical effect of these meas- 
ures is that a colossal burden has been 
shouldered by the American taxpayers, our 
military strength and might are dispersed all 
over the world, and we are weakened by long 
lines of communication and the dispersal of 
our forces. 

While we stagger under the weight of this 
load, some of our NATO partners, relieved in 
part of the necessity of military buildup, 
have become prosperous, and accumulate the 
gold which is being withdrawn from Ameri- 
can gold stocks. France, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Belgium haye increased 
their gold stocks from $1,854 million in 1950 
to $9,435 million in 1960.: Our remaining 
gold stock is down to $16 billion, of which 
$11% billion is a minimum legal reserve for 
our own currency and the remaining 64%½ 
billion are subject to foreign claims payable 
in gold, amounting in the aggregate to more 
than $23 billion, The drain continues 


against our gold stocks and responsible 


authorities at home and abroad doubt the 
ability of the United States to stay on the 
gold standard. 

With a mounting Federal deficit and polit- 
ical leadership which proposes tax reduction 
as a means of stimulating business at a time 
when the continuance of the gold standard 
depends on confidence of foreign creditors, 
the specter of inflation stalks upon the 
American scene, and there is a very real 
danger that savings of millions of Americans 
will be debauched by printing press money 
unless there is a reversal of policy. 

Even more serious is the fact that Amer- 
ica’s role as the “arsenal of democracy“ makes 
us the first and prime target in case of war. 
We are the heart of the defense system. The 
obvious strategy for Russia in case of war 
with the United States would be to launch 
intercontinental missiles with atomic war- 
heads over the heads of our allies, directly 
at the heartland of the United States, the 
most vital organ in our defense system. 
We have offered ourselves as a living decoy to 
draw the fire of the enemy. — 

Not only is our policy burdensome and 
fraught with danger, but it is highly provoc- 
ative and embroils us in every conflict and 
controversy the world over. We are in hot 
water most of the time, not merely with 
Russia, but with our friends as well. 

Not only has our policy failed to contain 
the tide of communism, but communism 
seems to thrive under the stumulus of con- 
tainment. While American soldiers guard 
Europe against Red attack, the Soviets have 
moved to our very doorstep in Cuba, and 
construct launching pads with nuclear war- 
heads pointed at the heartland of democracy. 
While on one hand we appear to have aban- 
doned the Monroe Doctrine, on the other 
hand, we have assumed the defense of the 
entire free world. 

The time has come when we must recog- 
nize the despite our good intentions and 
our humanitarian motives, foreign military 
and economic ald as a program for world 
peace has not been effective to contain com- 
munism, on one hand, nor to win friends, 
converts and allies to the democratic cause, 
on the other. The time has come to examine 
the program and determine why it has failed 
to accomplish its objectives. 

The formulation of any foreign policy 
must necessarily involve the consideration of 
the impact the policy is likely to have upon 
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the people we choose to help. Whether or 
not the policy is successful in the accom- 
plishment of its objectives will in a large 
measure depend upon whether we correctly 
appraise the impact of our policy on foreign 
nationals, and adjust our policy to a real- 
istic view of the people with whom we deal. 
It appears to me that our foreign aid policy 
falls to give proper weight to infirmities of 
human nature, common to mankind the 
world over; namely: It is not in the nature 
of man to be grateful for help or charity; 
man is by nature suspicious, especially in 
interracial dealings when a foreigner comes 
bearing gifts; nations resent intrusion in 
their internal affairs; men are proud and 
want individually and collectively to be dealt 
with as equals; and men are selfish and in 
international dealings put national goals and 
aspirations above principle. a 

It is not realistic to expect gratitude an 
friendship from the recipients of foreign aid. 
Our experience shows that foreign aid neu- 
tralizes and alienates the recipient nation. 
When the recipient has a democratic form of 
government, it is inevitable that the political 
party in power of the recipient nation will 
assume a posture of neutralism or down- 
right antagonism toward the donor to prove 
to the opposition party and to its citizens in 
general, that it is not being dominated by the 
donor government. 

When we give foreign aid, it is inevitable 
that the people of the recipient nations will 
suspect that the motives of the United States 
are selfish, either with a view of exploiting 
them, or of using them as pawns in America's 
war against communism. We have provided 
the Communists with an effective propaganda 
line, which has proved effective again and 
again and again. 

In some ways our policy creates and aggra- 
vates the problem. For example, we have 


of the United Nations and new nations have 
been launched in such a state of confusion 


loan them money for a host of projects, most 
of which are socialistic in concept. 

We have failed to recognize that only a 
relatively few nations are temperamentally 
suited for democracy. In our thinking we 
often confuse freedom with democracy. A 


essary for the functioning of a capitalistic 
society. We have championed the cause of 
democracy in areas that are not ready for 
democratic self-government and in Cuba we 
have undermined the Batista dictatorship 
only to see it supplanted by communism. 
We have failed to recognize certain in- 
evitable and chronic aspects of the problem 
that cannot be solved no matter what we 
do. The population problem is the most ob- 
By introducing Western 
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that in 250 years there would be 1,000 times 
as many people as today. 

The difficulty that confronts us stems in 
part from the fact that we have encouraged 
economic aspirations which can't be 
achieved. Discontent doesn't stem so much 
from poverty as from the failure to achieve 
the well-being that the subject thinks he is 
entitled to. We are introducing standards 
which can’t be achieved. Not only shall we 
be blamed for it but the discontent which 
follows will make subjects receptive to the 
utopian promises of the Communists. 

Our policy has been to speed up the whole 
process of social and economic reform. It 
might be better to study how to slow down 
the process, until the people are ready to 
utilize and practice Western methods and 
ideas. 

America's problem in its foreign relations 
stems partly from American conceit. We 
want to make the world over in our own 
image. This doesn’t necessarily bring either 
Happiness or ty. Who can say that 
the primitive people are less happy than we? 
The world doesn’t particularly like our ways 
and our ideas, A more modest appraisal of 
our success and a willingness to let the world 
decide whether it wants to adopt or follow 
our methods and procedures might work 
better. 

America undertakes too much—more than 
we can afford and by so doing we jeopardize 
what we have for ourselves and what we have 
to offer the world in leadership, know-how 
and example. 


Silver Quill Award to Frederick R. Kappel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1963, the National Business 
Publications held its 12th annual state 
of the Nation dinner at which I was 
privileged to be present. The Silver Quill 
Award presented at this dinner is be- 
stowed each year upon the individual 
who has rendered distinguished service 
to the progress of keeping the business 
community adequately informed thereby 
contributing to the energies and strength 
of America. Previous recipients of this 
award have been former President 
Hoover, former Vice President Nixon, 
and former Speakers of the House 
Josera W. Martin, Jr., and the late Sam 
Rayburn. Consequently, I am very 
pleased and honored that this illustrious 
company has been joined by one of my 
constituents, Frederick R. Kappel, of 
Bronxville, N.Y., who is chairman of the 
board of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. In accepting the award Mr. 
Kappel contributed some lucid insights 
into the problems attendant on com- 
munication in our national life which 
should be of interest of all citizens. Mr. 
Kappel's timely speech follows: 

REMARKS BY FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE Board, AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO., AT THE STATE OF THE 
Nation DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., Fep- 
RUARY 7, 1963 
This is an honor I deeply appreciate for 

several reasons, The first is that this occa- 

sion has come through the years to be such 
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& meaningful event. What makes it so, of 
course, is all you people who have gathered 
around. And certainly this gathering is a 
great tribute to the business publications of 
the country. We have only to look around 
this room to realize the importance attached 
to the business publishing function. 

I can't help think, too, of the men who 
have been honored in previous years. It 
makes me very proud and also very humble 
to be associated with such a group. One of 
its most distinguished members, your guest 
of honor last year, just sat down a minute 
ago after saying more about me than I could 
recognize. Thank you, Mr. Vice President, 
for being so generous in overstating my 
case, 

Another thing that pleases me especially 
is that this year's award really honors many 
people and not just me. I have been in the 
Bell System nearly 39 years. It doesn’t take 
that long to realize that whatever credit we 
earn is the work of able and devoted men and 
women all through the business. And it 
doesn't lessen my personal appreciation, it 
only increases it, to be able to say on their 
behalf as well as for myself, thank you for 
this recognition. 

The story of Telstar is a perfect example 
of what I have just said. Hundreds and 
hundreds of people have done their absolute 
best to make this wonderful thing work. 
This best involves disciplined scientific imag- 
ination, great technical proficiency, and the 
most demanding insistence on quality. But 
something more is needed too. What is it 
that invigorates such effort? What fires peo- 
ple up and then pours on the coal? 

I think it is the realization that there 
are great ends to be served, and that every 
job well done contributes importantly to 
serving them. By great ends I mean the 
mastery of space as a new medium for world- 
wide communications; the creation of a sys- 
tem which, along with ocean cables, will 
meet fast-growing human needs; the demon- 
stration of continuing American leadership 
in extending and improving services that, 
hopefully, will bring together the peoples of 
all nations. 

As matters now stand, Telstar has pro- 
vided basic assurance that satellite com- 
munications are indeed feasible and prac- 
tical, and that design and construction of 
commercial satellites, and ground stations 
to work with them, can now be approached 
pretty much as a straight engineering proj- 
ect. There is no scientific obstacle to de- 
signing a commercial system immediately, 
and bringing it into being as soon as the 


satellites could be manufactured and put, 


into orbit, say in 2 or 3 years. 

I also mentioned ocean cables. Regarding 
them, I might say too that In a few years’ 
time, their capabilities for handling all kinds 
of communications will surely equal those 
of satellites. It would be a great mistake to 
think that all the paths of progress are out 
in space. 

The important thing of course is to make 
the best use of all the opportunities. The 
incorporators appointed by the President are 
working bard, as you know, to get the 
Space Communications Corporation started. 
Speaking for the Bell System, I will just say 
again that our wish and hope are to take an 
active, constructive part in this, and as soon 
as possible. We want to help build a strong, 
healthy enterprise that will be a great 
success. 

Now the theme of this meeting tonight 
has been the challenge of universal com- 
munications. And it seems to me this takes 
us inevitably to the problems of communi- 
cation in the broad sense, not just the kind 
I have been talking about, but the whole 
matter of communicating ideas and pur- 
poses of spreading and getting understand- 
ing. It is in this effort that the specialized 
business publications play their important 
part, not merely as reporters but as lively in- 
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terpreters of the goals, the achievements, the 
significant thinking of American industry. 

But how can we in business communi- 
cate better? And what do we want to com- 
municate anyway? 

Several thoughts occur to me. 

First, I think business simply must com- 
municate more successfully than it has that 
the economic growth we are all striving for 
depends first and foremost on the vitality 
and drive that is generated in the private 
sector of the economy, on stimulating and 
rousing the energies of private enterprise, 
on encouraging acceptance of risk and the 
enthusiastic, eager exercise of management 
skills. 

I honestly don't believe the country can 
get where it wants to go in any other way. 
Without question these factors have been 
central to our progress so far. Yet we seem 
unable to communicate the very philosophy 
that the country has prospered by. We have 
watched millions of young people grow up 
with little or no understanding of the 
practical economics of business enterprise. 
We have let profit come to be a dirty word— 
or a mere technical term in professional 
economic lingo—while the absolute need for 
profitability has been clouded over and 
obscured, 

Second, we have big problems in this 
country and we will not solve them if our 
aims are small, I said earlier that I thought 
the driving force behind Telstar was the 
realization of important ends to be served. 
If we in business want to instill confidence 
in others, if we want to inspire people to 
strive then we must communicate a feeling 
of purpose, a feeling that what we are do- 
ing is deeply and truly important—impor- 
tant to the country and important to the 
future. 

But we can never communicate this kind 
of feeling just by using words. I don't 
say words can be dispensed with. Basically, 
however, business—and government too, for 
that matter—communicates by how it works. 
This is age-old doctrine, I realize, but I still 
can't find a better one. The determination 
to produce quality, the utmost in value, 
whatever the product or service may be—this 
makes work important. This gives dignity 
to employees, character to the business, last- 
ing substance to investment, and satisfac- 
tion to consumers, with attendant public 
respect. Performance and only performance 
will largely communicate itself—with the 
help of words to be sure, but the business 
that puts on great performance will never 
need the dictionary to explain it. 

As a third point, I think more businesses 
are learning that by the very act of stating 
their purposes, they greatly encourage their 
own effort to achieve them. This involves 
what I call giving hostages to performance. 
When you commit yourself to the public 
plainly, for all to read or hear—well, you 
are committed. You are out ona limb. You 
have to stand or fall, and that is a wonder- 
ful discipline, 

Unhappily, most instances of climbing out 
on a limb now occur in disputes of various 
kinds, and involve demands made on others. 
‘What I am speaking for here is that we make 
more demands on ourselves, and make them 
in public. The words we use to do this 
might even be the most important in all 
business communication. 

Finally, just a word about communication 
and agreement. Some people I talk with 
seem to think these are two sides of the same 
coin. I don't think so at all. I agree that 
“communicating” means to listen as well as 
to talk, but the name of the game is not, 
“Me, too.” After all, one of the main pur- 
poses of communication Is to make clear 
when you disagree, and why. 

I make this rather obvious point because 
I hope the theme of this meeting will not 
carry any of us off into dreamland. We 
surely need, in this country, broad unity of 
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purpose. But we shali never arrive at it by 
pretending to agree when we do not. We 
shall get there only by continuously testing 
and prodding each other, by a continuous 
dialog, as the intellectuals call it. And what 
I am saying here tonight comes down es- 
sentially to this: 

First, business needs to do all it can to 
improve its part in the dialog; and 

Second, the foundations for success in this 
effort must he, as they have always been, 
good purposes, good will, good faith, and 
good works. 


To the National Business Publications I 
say again, for myself and equally for my as- 
eociates in the Bell System—we are deeply 
grateful for this award. We shall try our 
best, with your valued and important help, 
to contribute usefully toward solving prob- 
lems of communication, in every sense of 
the word. 

Thank you very much. 


Tm Afraid—Are You? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1963, with several of my col- 
leagues, I was privileged to attend chapel 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy in Colo- 
rado. On this occasion, its chaplain, 
Col. George Cameron, delivered a most 
excellent sermon that was both a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration to these young 
men who are so directly concerned with 
the future of our country. Today, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting this sermon into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as an example of 
plain talking, commonsense, humility 
before God, a little more of which the 
modern-day materialistic system could 


I'm AFRAID—ARE You? 


This morning I would ask you to use your 
imagination. Place yourself on a space plat- 
form where you could look down and see the 
geographical outline of our beloved Nation, 
and as you gaze at it, dream a bit. What 
are its 
What is its future? 

After you have dreamed for a moment run 
the clock back and try to picture our Na- 
tion as it was, say in the year 1750. At that 
time you would observe a vast wilderness of 
forests, mountains, and plains. Little signs 
of habitation save for a thin line of settle- 
ments running along the Atlantic seaboard 
from southern Maine to the middle of 
Georgia. Cities were few, possibly four 
could be mentioned. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. Charleston 
Was the home of music and literature, the 
cultural center. Philadelphia was what its 
mame implies, a small friendly place. New 
York was nothing like the Manhattan of to- 


River, was a port and trading center. 

The people of the day were rugged indi- 
viduals, some were farmers, some fishermen, 
and others small traders. 


All had quite definite 
for leaving Europe and settling in 
A study of their background 
show that these early 


hopes? What are its possibilities? _ 
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settlers have given to us a heritage, a heri- 
tage of three fundamental principles upon 
which we can base our lives: 

1, These sturdy folk believed in God. Not 
only did they believe in God, they chose to 
actively serve Him. They were a religious 
people and every community had a beautiful 
house of worship, churches that were built 
with the money, the labor, the faith of a 
people who knew they could not exist with- 
out the aid of a Heavenly Father who was 
a very present help in time of trouble. A 
Heaveniy Father, who cared, who would 
never desert or forsake them. 

2. They believed in work. To live they 
had to clear the land, build homes, put in, 
the crops, provide schools. There was no 
time to be lazy. Unemployment insurance 
and social security were unknown. To live 
they had to work, to provide for the future 
they had to work, and they worked and they 
tolled through the long hours of every day 
from dawn to dusk. 

3. They had a third belief, perhaps even 
more than a belief, a love, a consuming 
passion for liberty. Danger was ever present, 
the Indians were not the best keepers of 
the peace. Raids did take place, their homes 
and crops destroyed, their families slaugh- 
tered, yet they chose to remain. They were 
willing to pay the price of blood, sweat, and 
tears for this cherished liberty. So great 
was this desire for liberty that years later 
when their children the westward 
trek, their path could be followed by noting 
the names of the cities and villages they 
founded; Today we pass through independ- 
ence, liberty, and freedom on super high- 
ways, places they walked to, to establish. 

This is our heritage, a goodly heritage. 
Our forebears believed in God, in work, in 
liberty. Let us not consider this heritage 
lightly or flippantly, like the college student 
who remarks “so what,” but rather let us 
be deadly serious and earnest, we do live in 


have lost. 

We bave cause for fear, and I am afraid 
for America. I am afraid of Americans who 
have become the victims, doped and drugged 
by unconcern, indifference, complacency. I 
am afraid of the Americans who think 
naught of the decay of our national ideals. 
Those who are embarrassed by flag waving 
or the mention of duty, honor, country. 
Those who hold “the country owes me a 
living” and fail to see that they have a moral 
obligation to give, to serve their Nation and 
their fellow man. 

I am afraid of Americans who show apathy 
and indifference to the fact that 4 out of 
every 10 young men of our Nation are not 
morally, mentally, or physically qualified for 
military service. 

Iam afraid of Americans who could care 
less about their vote. The ones who say 
“my vote won't count.” Yet in our last gen- 
eral election it was dramatically pointed out 
to us the importance of a single vote. 
Charles Evans Hughes went to bed on election 
eve believing he was elected President of the 
United States, but when late returns came 
in from a northern California county, Wood- 
row Wilson was elected. 

I am afraid of Americans, Christians who 
are indifferent to the moral issues. Those 
who claim God as Father, but only white 
men as brothers. Those who in effect say 
it’s all right to do wrong, but wrong to get 
caught. , 
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I am afraid of Americans who show little 
concern over matters of belief. Those who 
say and advocate: It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what your beliefs are, just as long 
as you are sincere. Look what Hitler be- 
lieved, and he was sincere. The cannibals 
who ate the missionaries were sincere. The 
East Indians who once threw the baby girls 
into the river were sincere. 

You see, our lives are our beliefs in action. 
We are, whether we realize it or not, nothing 
more, nothing less than our beliefs. What we 
believe must be our concern. Our beliefs 
must matter. 

I am afraid of Americans who are in- 
diferent and unconcerned over the plight 
of their fellow man. Those, who by their 
lives would have us believe the parable of 
the Good Samaritan is a fairy tale and not 
an eternal truth. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this attitude was given on the TV 
program “Candid Camera“ this past week. 
A disheveled down and outer was pictured 
sleeping in a gutter on a New York street. 
This man remained there all day, a few 
passer-by’s noticed him but not one stopped 
to investigate, to offer help, save one man 
who, late in the afternoon stopped, but only 
to complain that the so-called derelict was 
sleeping in his parking space. 

Two municipal judges taking part in a 
Denver radio panel show were queried about 
what to do after an accidént when no one 
present at the scene of an accident would 
offer to serve as a witness. Both judges 
stated the thing to do was to immediately 
jut down all license plate numbers so that 
the owner could be subpenaed to appear 
as a witness. Brotherhood, neighborliness, 
civic responsibility, God help us if we ever 
let these qualities slip from us. 

I am afraid of Americans who are in- 
different and apathetic toward other men 
who have the courage of their conviction and 
stand up for what they believe is right. 
Those who would refer to Christian citizens 
as odd balls, do-gooders, or hypocrites. 

I am afraid of American church members 
who could care less that our churches are 
not producing enough young ministers to 
serve the need of the church, let alone pro- 
vide for and development. When 
I decided to enter the ministry, a school 
official and member of my church suggested 
that I go into something worthy and worth- 
while, but not the ministry. There are 
some churches that are actually “free 
loaders” in this respect, they depend upon 
other churches to recruit and provide the 
clergy for them. Why does this condition 
exist? Only because of the indifference, the 
unconcern of church members. This is cause 
for fear. There is a weakness, you see, when 
the church grows in membership, increases 
its giving, enlarges its buildings, but fails to 
interest and inspire young men as future 
leaders at the same rate. 

There are many reasons for being afraid, 
but what to do about our fears can never 
come from a prophet of doom. We would 
do better to turn again to history. Our 
historical Bible served as a guide for our 
forbears, it can be the guide for us. This 
book transformed the fear of our forbears to 
faith, it can do the same for us. Listen as 
it speaks, “Fear not for I am with Thee.” 
“Perfect love casteth out fear.” Tea. 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

Christopher Columbus believed that the 
earth was round. To prove his belief he 
set out on a great adventure. Mysteries and 
storms engulfed him and fears seized the 
hearts of the men who were with him. 
They counselled that they turn back as 
voices sometimes urge us to turn back from 
our quest for God and rest lazily on our 
unbelief, Columbus answered back “sail on! 
sall on!” and when the land appeared they 
set their feet upon a shore more beautiful 
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and plentiful than their fondest dreams. 
Here is belief and a venture. And we who 
venture on our belief in God will find our 
hopes confirmed. Belief in God, commit- 
ment to Him, assurance of Him and by Him, 
this is the faith that overcomes the world, 
that casteth out all fear. 

We have no reason to fear if we believe 
God and in God. 

No nation in history has survived if it 
has turned its back on the moral and spirit- 
ual values. We keep these values by our 
belief in God and in direct ratio to our 
application to the work he has given us to 
do, namely, the keeping and accepting the 
challenge of the Christ. 

To endeavor in all to follow his example 
and to make his teachings the rule of our 


as co-laborers * workers. 


“If any man would 
him deny himself, and 
take and follow me.” Truly, 

this was a call to labor, a call to work. 
N ar, if we belieye in work, 
and His work. 
We will the land of the free 
are the home of the brave. Eter- 
vigilance is the price of liberty, We have 
Gedly heritage. Let us turn 
the things that are important, that are 
t, that are real and eternal before 


independence, and we are willing to pay the 
price for them. 

This is our heritage and when I consider 
its value, I am no longer afraid, are you? 


Part 9: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology on Cuba and 
Castro, December 15-27, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part 9 of 


were told four “topnotch Soviet combat 


placed the figure as high as 20,000. This 
recalled to mind that Secretary of State 
Rusk had informed the 15-nation NATO 
Council that about 10,000 to 20,000 
Soviet troops—definitely military units— 
plus ground-to-air missiles—were still in 
Cuba—and all added up to quite a dis- 
turbed atmosphere in this country. 

And this, in turn, recalled to mind the 
ae divine, Matthew Henry, who 

Peace is such a precious jewel that I would 
give anything for it but truth. 


The tentative plans for a summit 
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meeting of Khrushchey and Kennedy 
had to be laid aside—for it was clear 
there could be no sensible discussion of 
serious matters when one party to the 
discussion knew the other party’s word 
was worth less than nothing. Few peo- 
ple were left, of course, who still believed 
the Soviets words were to be trusted—but 
conjecturing is quite different from hav- 
ing an unmistakable fact thrust into 
your face in the sight of the whole world, 
and this had clearly taken place between 
Russian diplomats and our President. 
Our President was quoted as stating: 
* Looking back on Cuba, what is of concern 
is the fact that both governments were so 
far out of contact, really. 


This comment had a pretty hollow 
ring to the ears of the public. All along 
most of them had been sure that if there 
Was anyone in this country who had a 
good contact with the Soviets, and an 
understanding of what they were doing 
or capable of doing—and likewise was in 
a position to make clear to the Soviets 
how we felt and what we would or would 
not do—it should have been our Presi- 
dent and his foreign policy advisers. Be- 
sides, had they not been assured many 
times that our President had “a sense of 
history”? And it is not too difficult for 
any true student of history to learn a 


great deal about the Soviet’s ability to - 


deceive and their complicated maneu- 
verings and zig-zag methods in order to 
get what they wanted. 

While one Republican Senator urged 
the administration to fully inform the 
Congress of any commitments made dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis that could affect 
future actions against the Castro re- 
gime—one Democrat senatorial leader 
agreed that while this should be done for 
congressional committees directly con- 
cerned, he felt hashing over details would 
not be helpful. Still another Democrat 
Senator suggested the time was ripe for 
a nuclear arms ban embracing all of 
Latin America to be negotiated through 
the Organization of American States— 
while many qualified observers felt the 
time was riper perhaps for our OAS al- 
lies to be more completely armed in order 
to help meet any further crisis in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

So dissension still reigned supreme— 
in the midst of an atmosphere of thank- 
fulness that the crisis had not turned 
into something worse—and in the midst 
of the season of peace and good will to 
all men. 

That this dissension was not confined 
to the United States soon became clear, 
however, for we founti the Soviet bloc in 
the midst of some very serious in-fight- 
ing. And a grimly comical note was 
sounded when the Soviets accused Red 
China and Albania of—of all things— 
subversive activities. 

A giant-size Christmas present—from 
our capitalistic American citizens and 
business community—was given to brave 
Cubans who had risked their lives in an 
attempt to liberate their homeland from 
the pitiless grasp of a Communist dicta- 
torship—in the form of a ransom pay- 
ment to Premier Castro of $52 million 
worth of food, medicine, and medical 
supplies. But the Cuban relatives of the 
ransomed prisoners—who also had been 
promised their freedom found this 
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would require a sizable ransom on their 
part—their homes and automobiles. 
Apparently Premier Castro was astound- 
ed and angered that so many seemed 
anxious to leave their Communist para- 
dise for imperialism’s stronghold. 

Adlai Stevenson predicted another 
Cuban crisis in 1963—a verbal uproar by 
Castro delegates in the United Nations 
against our American inspection flights 
over the island of Cuba. But no one in 
this country could seem to get too upset 
over this prospect since the U.N. had al- 
ready weathered many worse crises in 
its day. 

And the Communist talent for twist- 
ing facts became even more apparent 
when Red China launched a 10-day na- 
tionwide support-Cuba campaign be- 
cause of what they termed “Castro's 
heroic spirit of daring to struggle and 
daring to win the race of aggressive de- 
signs by the United States.” 

Across the ocean, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer was accused by Khrushchey— 
to everyone's astonishment—of trying to 
start a world war over the Cuban crisis. 
But since Khrushchev had shortly be- 
fore accused the Red Chinese of this 
very same thing—this was more or less 
in the nature of an anticlimax on the 
newsfronts of the world—and had the 
effect only of reminding people of the 
bully husband who was afraid to beat his 
wife—instead kicked the cat. 

The material follows: 

Part 9: A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA 
AND CASTRO, DECEMBER 15-27, 1962 

December 15, 1962: Four topnotch Soviet 
combat battalions, with armor and up to 
8,000 crack troops, are among the swarm of 
Russian soldiery still in Cuba, information 
available yesterday indicates. 

The units are part of the overall contin- 
gent of Russian infantry, artillery and ayia- 
tion experts which some estimates place as 
high as 20,000. 

As the buildup in Cuba got underway, 
the battalions were sent in for the initial 
mission of defending the ballistic missiles 
and IL-28 medium jet bombers which Rus- 
sia shipped to Cuba. 

December 16, 1962: Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk said today there was no magical for- 
mula for international accords but ex- 
pressed hope the Cuban crisis had strength- 
ened prospects for global peace, 

“When great powers and lesser powers 
have lived through a moment of crisis such 
as the Cuban affair, I believe there is a 
tendency toward caution,” Rusk said. “At 
least that is what we hope for. But there 
is no magical formula for world peace.” 

December 17, 1962: President Kennedy said 
last night that the Cuban crisis has made it 
more difficult for the United States to carry 
out any successful negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Rejecting the thought of a summit con- 
ference now, the President said “it is going 
to be some time before it is possible for us to 
come to any real understandings with Mr. 
Khrushchev.” f 

Mr. Kennedy said the Cuban episode made 
negotiations between the two great 
more difficult because of the Soviet attempt 
to deceive this country and to change the 
balance of power in a secret maneuver. 

Nevertheless, the President spoke in a rea- 
sonably optimistic mood in an unprecedented 
radio-television interview and said that “we 
could have a long period of peace” if the 
Communist leaders devoted their efforts to 
building their own societies. 

He suggested that the misjudgments of the 
intentions of others, which he said were re- 
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sponsible for World Wars I and II and the 
Korean war, may have been reduced as a re- 
sult of the strong U.S. stand on Cuba. 

“Looking back on Cuba, what is of con- 
cern is the fact that both Governments were 
so far out of contact, really,” the President 
said. 

“I don’t think that we expected that he 
would put the missiles in Cuba, because it 
would have seemed such an imprudent ac- 
tion for him to take, as it was later proved. 

“Now, he obviously must haye thought 
that he could do it in secret and that the 
United States would accept it. So that he 
did not judge our intentions accurately.” 

December 19, 1962: Russia and Cuba have 
agreed to an increase in trade in 1963 which 
Will enable Cuba to “overcome the imperialist 
economic blockade,” it was announced here 
today. 

The announcement said full agreement 
had been reached on main problems of Rus- 
sian-Cuban trade in 1963 and on questions 
relating to credits and transports of goods to 
and from Cuba. 

December 20, 1962: Former U.S. Surg. Gen. 
Leonard Scheele accompanied Negotiator 
James B. Donovan to Havana today from 
Miami in an effort to speed liberation of 
1.113 Cuba invasion prisoners. 

December 20, 1962: Senator Bourke B. 
Hickxn.ooprr, Republican, of Iowa, said yes- 
terday the Kennedy administration should 
fully inform Congress of any commitments 
made during the Cuban crisis that could 
“affect future action against the Castro 
regime. 

December 20, 1962: Senate Democratic 
Leader MIKE Mawnsrretp, of Montana, indi- 
cated in a separate interview that he expects 
the Kennedy administration to review its ac- 
tions for the congressional committees di- 
rectly concerned. But he said he sees little to 
gain in hashing over all the details of a crit- 
ical period. 

“I think the American people are fairly 
Well satisfied with the results obtained in 
Cuba,” he said: “They are aware of the im- 
plication of the policy pursued.” 

The Kennedy administration sald yester- 
day that if the negotiations are successful 
for the release of the Bay of Pigs prisoners 
it will be due to the private efforts of men 
and organizations such as James B. Donovan 
and the American Red Cross. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, today suggested the Organiza- 
tion of American States negotiate a nuclear 
arms ban embracing all of Latin America. 
The overwhelming majority of the gov- 
ernments and people of Latin America do 
not want nuclear warheads and delivery 
vehicles stored on their soil or readied for 
use in any other part of Latin America,” the 
Senator said in the closing address of the 
International Arms Control _ Symposium at 
the University of 

Latin America “is ripe for a regional arms 
control agreement which would prevent the 
spread of the nuclear arms race to the West- 
ern here.” 

December 21, 1962. The release of 1,113 
Cuban prisoners held by Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro for almost 2 years will begin early Sunday 
morning, December 23. A formal agreement 
under which the prisoners were ransomed for 
$53 million in food, medicine, and medical 
Supplies was signed in Havana late yesterday. 

December 21, 1962: The President and the 
Prime Minister met in Nassau from December 


the Minister of Defense, Mr. [Peter] Thorn- 
eycroft and the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations and Colonies, Mr. 
[Duncan] Sandys. 

The President and the Prime Minister dis- 
cussed a wide range of topics, They re- 
viewed the state of East-West relations in 
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the aftermath of the October crisis in Cuba, 
and joined in the hope that a satisfactory 
resolution of this crisis might open the way 
to the settlement of other problems out- 
standing between the West and the Soviet 
Union. 

December 21, 1962: The Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda, in one of the 
bluntest Moscow attacks on the Peking re- 
gime, accused Red China and its ally, Al- 
bania, of “subversive aetivities” that serious- 
ly endanger world communism. 

Pravda cited recent party congresses in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy where beth Red China and Albania 
came under open attack for opposing Sovie{ 
policy in the Cuban crisis. 

Pravda sald peaceful coexistence has be- 
come the “general line“ of foreign policy 
for Russia and its Communist allles because 
“socialism and communism do not need 
wars to demonstrate their superiority over 
capitalism.” 

December 22, 1962: A U.S. official source 
sald today the first planeload of Cuba in- 
vasion prisoners would be flown to Florida 
about 8:30 eastern standard time, Decem- 
ber 23. 

Former President Eisenhower believes 
truth is a far better weapon in the cold war 
against communism than managed news. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he has no reason to 
think the American people have not been 
told the truth on the Cuban situation, but 
he noted that he doesn’t know all the facts. 

He said he sees no reason why the admin- 
istration should not now release a full and 
Official version of what happened in the 
disastrous attempt to invade Cuba in April 
1961. The Bay of Pigs invasion is now his- 
tory, he said, and the official story should 
have been told long ago. 

December 23, 1962: Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro, in expansive mood, greeted members 
of the ransom ship African Pilot today and 
jestingly declared a 24-hour state of peace 
with the United States in observance of the 
goods-for-prisoners exchange. 

The 10,000-ton freighter tied up In Havana 
Harbor at 2:05 p.m. with $11 million worth of 
food and drugs as downpayment for the free- 
dom of 1,113 Cuban Bay of 
captives. 

About 3 hours later, the first flights left a 
military airbase near Havana carrying lib- 
erated prisoners to the United States. 

December 23, 1962: United States and So- 
viet negotiators conferred in an unusual 
Sunday meeting today but failed to make 
any progress in their effort to wind up the 
Cuban crisis by Christmas. 

Informed sources said the positions of the 
two sides remained virtually unchanged fol- 
lowing the 21-hour sesdise held st the Bo- 
viet mission headquarters in New York. 

The United States was represented by Am- 
bassador Charles W. Yost and Special Repre- 
sentative John J. McCloy. The Soviet dele- 
gation was headed by Deputy Foreign 
3 Vasily Kuznetsov and Valerian A. 

December 24, 1962: Adlai Stevenson, chief 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, predicted 
today there would be another Cuban crisis in 
1963—this one a verbal uproar by Castro dele- 
gates in the U.N., against continuing Ameri- 
can inspection flights over the island dicta- 
torship. 

Stevenson said in an interview at his coun- 
try home near Libertyville, Ill., that he ex- 
pected the Cubans to attempt to retaliate 
in the U.N. for the continuing American 
overflights “which we claim we are entitled 
to make because of Castro's refusal to give 
us the right to ground inspection, to which 
the Russians had acquiesced when they 
agreed to — their missiles and 
bombers.” 

Stevenson said he is convinced that the 
Soviets have withdrawn all missiles and 
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bombers, but he said “the big problem in 
the future is to guard against their reintro- 
duction into Cuba.” 

December 24, 1962: The last of 1,113 Cu- 
ban invasion prisoners ransomed from Cu- 
ban Premier Fidel Castro in a Christmas 
Eve wrapup of a $53-million airlift to free- 
dom, landed here tonight. 

President Kennedy tonight said he was 
“extremely pleased” that the Cuban prison- 
ers had been released. 

In a statement issued here, the President 
said it was “in the interest of our national 
principles” that these men had been saved 
“from a slow death.” 

December 25, 1962: Agrarian Reform Chief 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez has affirmed that 
Soviet and Czechoslovak aid will enable the 
Cuban economy to develop at the rate set 
for next year, the Havana newspaper Hoy 
reported today. 

Rodriguez, president of the Cuban na- 
tional Agrarian Reform Institute, returned 
to Havana yesterday from a trip to Moscow 
and Prague at the head of a Cuban trade 
delegation. 

He told newsmen on his return “this trip 
has strengthened even more the friendship 
and cooperation between our respective peo- 
ples.” 


“The results (of the trip) could not be 
more satisfactory for Cuba since ‘all trade 
matters for 1963 have been covered,” he 
said. 

Premier Fidel Castro switched signals to- 
day and told relatives of rarisomed invasion 
prisoners that if they want to go to the 
United States they must buy their way out 
of Cuba with their homes and automobiles. 

Castro first announced that relatives could 
obtain an exit permit from Cuba if they 
presented proof that they were part of the 
immediate families of invasion prisoners. 

Then the offer was changed to exclude all 
but parents, brothers, wives, and sons when 
the number of people jamming government 
Offices skyrocketed. 

December 26, 1962: The freighter African 
Pilot, packed with 923 Cuban emigrants 
sailed tonight for Florida. Released by a 
“Christmas bonus” deal with Fidel Castro, 
they will rejoin their close relatives, the Bay 
of Pigs prisoners ransomed earlier this week. 

December 26, 1962: Communist China 
launched a 10-day nationwide support-Cuba 
campaign today with high praise for Premier 
Fidel Castro's firmness in the face of what 
were described as aggressive designs by the 
United States. 

The commentary said the United States 
“resorted to every means” during the past 
year to crush the Castro regime. But it 
failed because of Castro's heroic spirit of 
daring to struggle and daring to win.” 

“When the US. gunboats bombarded 
Havana and imposed a military blockage on 
Cuba, the 7 million Cubans mobilized again 
and again and armed themselves as one man, 
preparing resolutely to repulse any aggres- 
sion from the enemy,” the broadcast said. 

December 27, 1962: President Kennedy to- 
day accepted an invitation from Cuban free- 
dom fighters to inspect their brigade in 
Miami Saturday and told them he hoped 
someday to visit a free Cuba. 

Manuel Artime, civil head of the brigade, 
said the President expressed his appreciation 
“for our heroic efforts which were not only 
made in behalf of freeing our country but 
were also in behalf of the free world.” 

U.S. officials were increasingly optimistic 
yesterday that 23 Americans long held in 
Cuban jails may be released. 

The optimism was based on reports from 
lawyer James B. Donovan, who arranged for 
the return of the Cuban invasion prisoners. 
Premier Pidel Castro has promised to discuss 
early release of the Americans, too. 

Washington informants sald the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is also pressing for release of Amer- 
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icans through the Swiss Embassy in Havana. 
The Swiss represent U.S. interests in the 
absence of diplomatic relations between 
Washington and Havana. 

December 27, 1962: Tass reported today 
that Soviet geologists are looking for oil in 
Cuba. The dispatch from the official Soviet 
news agency said they also are prospecting 
in Cuba for iron, nickel, manganese, copper, 
and peat. 

The dispatch gave this information about 
other Soviet ald to Fidel Castro’s regime: 

“The Soviet Union is helping build 16 
industrial establishments in the Republic. 
Three metallurgical works are belng recon- 
structed and enlarged. Two thermal power 
stations with an aggregate capacity of 300,- 
000 kilowatts are being built. They will 
start generating in 1964, 

“A plant for the manufacture of spares 
for the machine-building, mining, and sugar 
industries is scheduled to be commissioned 
in January 1963.” 

Tass also said Soviet specialists are help- 
ing develop Cuba's fishing industry and agri- 
culture. 

December 27, 1962: Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev accused West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer today of trying to start 
a world war over the Cuban crisis and 
warned him that West Germany would be 
snuffed out like a candle in the first few 
hours of a conflict. 

He said Adenauer had tried to torpedo 
every attempt by the United States and Rus- 
sia to reach cold war settlements, including 
Berlin, and said Adenauer was disappointed 
when the crisis over Cuba was resolved 
peaceably by both sides making concessions. 

Khrushchev leveled the charges in a letter 
to Adenauer in which the Soviet Premier 
blamed the West for incidents along the 
Communist-built wall dividing Berlin. 

Khrushchev said that at the time of the 
Cuban crisis West Germany tried to drive 
the United States into a corner out of which 
there was no way but an armed clash, 

“All mankind heaved a sigh of relief when 
both sides, through mutual concessions, 
blunted the dangerous sharpness of the ori- 
sis and prevented the worst,” Khrushchey 
wrote. 


Communist Training School in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the grow- 
ing controversy as to whether long dis- 
tance missiles remain in Cuba, there is 
the danger of ignoring a problem which 
is perhaps more important. 

When President Kennedy negotiated 
with Khrushchev on the removal of the 
Russian missiles in October, and early 
November, 1962, there apparently was 
some understanding or agreement be- 
tween them about future invasion of 
Cuba. On October 30, Pravda stated 
that the United States had agreed to 
give “guarantee that no aggression will 
be made against Cuba by the United 
States or other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

I sent a telegram to President Ken- 
nedy asking, in effect, if such a guaran- 
tee would protect the expansion of Rus- 
sian communism in Cuba. A month 
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later, on November 29, I received a letter 
in reply to that telegram from Frederick 
Dutton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
which stated, among other things: 

Any United States assurance against an 
invasion of Cuba will not guarantee commu- 
nism against the united action of freemen 
in this hemisphere. 


This answer is vague. It is now com- 
ing to light that there is a situation in 
Cuba which is endangering freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
«while denying long-distance missiles 
are in Cuba, admits that there is a build- 
up of crack combat units of the Russian 
Army in Cuba, armed with the most mod- 
ern weapons. He admits that this force 
of combat troops, in addition to Rus- 
sian technicians in Cuba, numbers many 
thousands. Other sources estimate that 
there are more than 40,000 of these com- 
bat troops. This force, also armed with 
scores of the most modern Russian 
planes, the Mig-21, is sufficient to have 
absolute control of Cuba—even against 
Castro. 

Communists also have organized, in 
Cuba, schools of sabotage, subversion, 
and revolution, One of the leading in- 
structors is “Che” Guevara, an expert on 
guerrilla warfare who recently wrote a 
book on this subject. At least five Rus- 
sian generals are participating in these 
schools. Thousands of students are be- 
ing trained to return to their own coun- 
tries—Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, 
and other South and Central American 
countries—to commit sabotage and lead 
revolutions. On the last day of Janu- 
ary, this school graduated 1,017, each of 
whom is to become an instructor. 

These conditions bring to mind the 
ominous statement and prophecy made 
‘more than 15 years ago by Stanley Miko- 
lajezyk, ex-Premier of Poland. He said 
of Russian communism: 

In Russia today men and women of every 
nation are now being trained and schooled 
for the day when they will return to their 
native lands, which they know so intimately, 
to rule under direct command from Moscow. 
Stalin trains Frenchmen to rule France, Ital- 
ians to rule Italy, Englishmen to rule Eng- 
land, Latins to rule the Latin countries, Japa- 
nese to rule Japan, Chinese to rule China, 
Indians to rule India, blacks to rule blacks, 
and Americans to rule America. 


Thus Russia has planted in Cuba a 
vicious school of Communist. revolution, 
training Mexicans to destroy freedom 
and rule in Mexico, Peruvians in Peru, 
Brazilians in Brazil, Haitians in Haiti, 
Nicaraguans in Nicaragua, just as the 
Polish Premier said, except that this 
school is conducted within 90 miles of the 
United States. 

Not only does this vicious and secretive 
Communist attack on our free neighbors 
of Latin America threaten Western free- 
dom, but allowing this school to operate 
under our implied protection wrecks the 
confidence and faith in the United States 
as the leader of the free world. Perhaps 
we are spending an undue amount of 
time worrying about missiles in Cuba and 
not enough time worrying about the sub- 
versive threat which can be far more 
dangerous to the free world. 

The President is aware of this threat. 
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Under our Constitution the President is 
the one who must assume leadership and 
take the appropriate action. 


Nurserymen Oppose Changes in Quaran- 
tine Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
resolution adopted by the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen at their second 
legislative conference, held in Chicago 
on December 18, 1962. The resolution 
expresses the opposition of the nursery 
industry to any revisions of quarantine 
37 “which would obviate inspection of 
plant materials at a designated port of 
entry in the United States.” 

The resolution was forwarded to me by 
the Connecticut Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion, whose members believe that loosen- 
ing the quarantine restrictions may 
result in the introduction of insect and 
disease pests from abroad. This is a 
matter of great concern to nurserymen 
in Connecticut where nursery farming 
is a fast-growing activity. Already we 
have 666 nurseries in our State growing 
stock on thousands of acres. I believe 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Plant Quarantine Division in particular, 
should give serious consideration to the 
views of this industry. 

The Connecticut Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation was organized back in 1907. Its 
two top officers are from my district. 
Mr. W. Norman Leghorn, president of 
the association, is from Cromwell, Conn. 
Mr. Hendrik Verkade, Jr., the vice presi- 
dent, is from New London, Conn. The 
association’s executive secretary, Mr. 
Charles Barr, is from West Haven, Conn. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

The members of the second legislative 
conference, sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, Inc., assembled in 
conference at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
III., have viewed with alarm the proposed 
revision of quarantine 37. 

“Whereas there are hundreds of potentially 
serious insect and disease pests resident in 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the percentage of interceptions 
of potentially serious pests intercepted at 
ports of entry increases annually; and 

“Whereas eradication of introduced pests 
is always expensive and frequently impossi- 
ble; and 

“Whereas there is no assurance that plant 
products frequently used as packing are pest 
free prior to processing and eventual use; 
and 

“Whereas there could be no assurance that 
the shipments would not be contaminated 
en route from the site of origin either in 
foreign ports or aboard ship: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned, 
official representatives of the nursery in- 
dustry of several States, oppose any change 
in quarantine 37, which would obviate 
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inspection of plant materials at a designated 
port of entry in the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Director of the Plant Quarantine Divi- 
sion and the Congressmen and Senators of 
the individuals listed below.” 


Cooperation: Key to Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many interesting speakers delivered per- 
tinent remarks at the 44th annual Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association meeting at St. 
Louis, Mo., February 3 to 5. 

One of the encouraging aspects of this 
annual meeting was the spirit of coop- 
eration expressed between private in- 
dividuals and Government officials to 
further these great programs of water 
development. 

William H. Davis, the chief of the wa- 
ter resources section of the U.S. Public 
Health Service at Kansas City, Mo., ef- 
fectively expressed the Government's 
willingness to cooperate with local gov- 
ernments and individuals. 

Mr. Davis’ words were reassuring that 
water quality will be maintained as navi- 
gation and water development progress. 
At this time, I wish to insert Mr. Davis’ 


remarks in the RECORD: 
IMPROVING QUALITY THROUGH WaTER RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


(By William H. Davis) 


Members and friends of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to blend my voice in harmony 
with that of your slogan: “America’s Voice 


health, and welfare 


It is an added pleasure to visit a city that 
is a good citizen to the tune of $95 million, 
the value of a sewerage bond issue which 
Was passed by St. Louis to protect the qual- 
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es mame of President Truman on this 
program adds special significance to our 
discussion, for it was his signature that 
launched the Nation's first Water Pollution 
Control Act some 15 years ago. 

Inasmuch as the topic for our panel is 
“What is Ahead in Water Resource Develop- 
ment?", I propose to describe briefly the 

d of the Public Health Service in 
the Water Resources field, the current status 
of quality protection programs, and to indi- 
cate the direction in which we are headed 
in conjunction with other Federal, State, 
local, and interstate agencies. 

The first Federal water pollution legisla- 
tion was enacted in the 1890's, primarily to 
prevent impediments to navigation. Some 
15 years later, the Public Health Service Act 
of 1912 was passed, authorizing investiga- 
tions of water pollution which might be 
related to disease. In 1924, there came an- 
Other law, the Oil Pollution Act. It was 
concerned with the discharge of oil into 


coastal waters which was causing damage 
to aquatic life, harbors, docks, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Three times during the 1930's, attempts 
were made to enact a comprehensive water 
pollution control law. The 74th Congress 
nearly enacted such a law in 1936. The 75th 
Congress actually passed one in 1938, but 
this was vetoed because of technical defects. 
In 1940 the 76th Congress almost succeeded 
in passing a third pollution control law. 

War interrupted these attempts, and it 
was not until 1948 that a bill was finally 

and signed by President Truman, 
Public Law 845, 60th Congress. 

The Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 
was enacted as tem experimental leg- 
islation, which was to be reviewed after a 
trial period of 5 years and revised on a basis 
of experience. It was extended for an addi- 
tional 3 years to June 30, 1956, by the 82d 
Congress (Public Law 879). 

In 1956 the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (Public Law 660 84th Cong.), ex- 
tending and improving the 1948 act, was ap- 
proved, and this act has now been broadened 
and greatly strengthened by amendments in 
Public Law 87-88. 

An expanded Federal water pollution con- 
trol program became one of the first objec- 
tives of President Kennedy's administration. 
In his special message to Congress on natural 
resources only a month after taking office, 
President Kennedy endorsed bills introduced 
by Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Min- 
nesota, and the late Senator Robert Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. The President outlined the ele- 
ments he believed necessary for an effective 
pollution control program, saying, “Our Na- 
tion has been blessed with a bountiful sup- 
ply of water; but it is not a blessing we can 
regard with complacency. Our available wa- 
ter supply must be used to give maximum 
benefits for all p hydroelectric 
power, irrigation and reclamation, naviga- 
tion, recreation, health, home, and industry. 
To meet all needs, domestic, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, recreational—we shall have to use 
and reuse the same water, maintaining 
quality as well as quantity. In many areas 
of the country, we need new sources of sup- 
ply but in all areas, we must protect the 
supplies we have.” 

In authorizing a Federal water pollution 
control program, Congress made it clear that 

responsibility in this field rests with 
the States, with the Federal Government in 
a supporting role. Unchanged since the first 
act of 1948, is the declared policy of Con- 
gress to recognize, preserve, and protect the 
primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States in controlling water pollution.” 

Under the acts of 1948 and 1956, the Fed- 
eral water pollution control program was 
carried on within the Public Health Service 
with the administrative responsi- 
bility lodged in the Surgeon General. The 
1961 bill transferred this responsibility to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who has designated an Assistant Secretary 
to represent him in relation to the program's 
operations and to serve as Chairman of the 
President’s Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board. 

The water resources in every area must 
serve many States and municipalities, and 
must be available for many uses. They can 
do so in an orderly and efficient manner only 
if all present and proposed uses and abuses 
of the water resources are examined, the 
interrelationships considered, and if the 
growth pattern of the area is carefully meas- 
ured. This requires a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of socioeconomic trends that may. be 
expected to extend into the long-range fu- 
ture. 

Developing a comprehensive water quality 
management program may require, depend- 
ing on the size of the basin, from 3 to 8 
years, and from $2 million to $12 million. 
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The magnitude and complexity of such com- 
prehensive planning studies requires Federal 
participation and it was so established in 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
These programs are developed in close co- 
operation with other Federal water resource 
agencies, and with the State and local au- 
thorities concerned. 

All viewpoints—national, regional, State, 
and local, must be considered if planning is 
to be on a fully comprehensive basis. Thus, 
it will be based on the expectation of an 
expanding economy which will provide in- 
ee amounts of goods and services to 

a growing population, the enhancement of 
their level of living—and to make available 
wherever feasible, the substance which the 
Mississippi Valley Association so aptly refers 
to as “Water: The Catalyst for Prosperity.” 

Determining and maintaining water qual- 
ity appropriate for its many uses is an obvi- 
ous and inherent part of such ve 
studies. It is the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to assess the causes of water pollution in 
these studies, develop agreements for de- 
sired water uses, outline pollution control 
measures, and set up timetables for accom- 
plishing them. 

Already underway are programs covering 
vast areas of the United States: The Arkan- 
sas-Red Rivers, the Colorado and the Colum- 
bia Basins, the Great Lakes Illinois Water- 
way Basin, the Delaware estuary, and the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. An in- 
tensive investigation of the Ohio River Basin 
as a joint project with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Department of the Army, has 
been initiated. 

A similar study is being considered as a 
cooperative venture between the Corps of 
Engineers and the Public Health Service on 
the Mississippi headwaters; also under prep- 
aration at the present time is a plan for the 
comprehensive investigation and develop- 
ment of the entire Missouri River Basin with 
initial emphasis on the Kansas, Osage, Gas- 
conade, and Platte Rivers. 

The comprehensive programs are in ac- 
cordance with the resource policies of the 
Federal Government as pointed out by Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “In the past, these policies 
have overlapped and often conflicted, Funds 
were wasted on competing efforts. Widely 
differing standards were applied to measure 
the Federal contribution to similar projects. 
Funds and attention devoted to annual ap- 
propriations or immediate pressures diverted 
energies away from long-range planning for 
national economic growth.” And in dis- 
cussing his goals he said, “This administra- 
tion accepts the goal urged by the Senate 
select committee to develop comprehensive 
river basin plans by 1970, in cooperation with 
the individual States.” This statement was 
not made lightly. 

Last summer, the four Cabinet members 
who make up the President's Water Re- 
sources Council set forth the policies, stand- 
ards, and procedures to be followed in plan- 
ning the future use and development of 
water and related land resources. The ob- 
jectives of such planning, they said, is to 
provide the best use, or combination of uses, 
of water and related land resources to meet 
all foreseeable short- and long-term needs, 
with the well-being of all the people as the 
overriding determinant. 

Within the Mississippi Valley Association's 
15 districts, the Public Health Service has 
participated in a variety of quality-oriented 
water resource development activities in- 
cluding: The U.S, Study Commission, Texas; 
the U.S. Study Commission, southeast river 
basins; and the Arkansas-Red River Basin 
water quality conservation project, 

Well underway is the Great Lakes-Illinois 
River Basin’s comprehensive study, 

Under consideration for comprehensive de- 
velopment programs over the next decade are 
the entire basins of the Ohio, Missouri, 
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Mississippi Rivers, as well as the Souris River 
and Red River of the North. 

Experience to date has taught us invalu- 
able lessons in basin planning; to name 
one—that comprehensive planning is a team- 
work operation that Involves a balanced in- 
tegration of the several disciplines, includ- 
ing economics, demography, engineering, and 
political science. Thus, the Public Health 
Service stands ready to move forward arm in 
arm with other Federal, State, and local 
planning agencies to accomplish our goal, as 
stated to Congress by President Kennedy on 
March 1, last year, to have sufficient water, 
sufficiently clean, in the right place at the 
right time to serve the range of human and 
industrial needs, By building good quality 
into our water resource developments of the 
future, we can assure the Mississippi Valley 
Association that its slogan may always be 
“Water: The Catalyst for Prosperity.” 


Commendation for Community Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, afew 
weeks ago I was privileged to attend a 
luncheon of the Jewish Federation- 
Council of Greater Los Angeles. The 
president, Judge Irving Hill, presented 
his annual report to the members, 

It is obvious to me that this segment 
of the community is fully cognizant of 
the manner in which it fits into the com- 
munity as a whole, and I feel it and 
Judge Hill are to be commended for the 
high quality of the services offered to the 
community. 

Judge Hill’s address follows: 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE, BY JupcE IrvING HILL 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING oF JEWISH FEDER- 
ATION-COUNCIL oF GREATER LOS ANGELES, 
JANUARY 27, 1963, BEVERLY HILTON HOTEL 
This morning you learned a good deal about 

the work of your organized Jewish commu- 

nity during the last year. I won't duplicate 
what has already been covered. 

Our communuity has gone on apace in 1962 
as healthy, active, and vital as ever. I'd like 
to talk with you this afternoon on a more 
fundamental subject. Let us examine to- 
gether, the validity of our Jewish commu- 
nity in relationship to today’s world. 

Many of us ask ourselves this question: 
“Is all of the effort and energy which we pour 
into the activities of the Jewish community 
really meaningful, when we look at the kind 
of problems that the world and mankind 
face?” It's a valid question. We live in a 
time of great anxiety, fear, and insecurity, 
Man has devised fiendish weapons of total 
destruction. The great powers brandish 
these weapons at each other and race toward 
the development of even more powerful ones, 
well knowing that yesterday’s weapons— 
much less today’s or tomorrow's - could end 
civilized life. There is change in the world, 
accelerating so fast that we are powerless 
even to keep our knowledge current. We 
have produced machines so complex that they 
not only replace human labor in most of the 
tasks of industry, but they can also evalu- 
ate their own performance and correct their 
own mistakes. As the skills of human hands 
are displaced, we wonder if we have not cre- 
ated a Frankenstein. In the age of the 
greatest plenty which the world has ever 
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known, the individual man is sicker at heart, 
unhappier, more frustrated and more lonely 
than he has ever been. There is very little, 
it seems, that any individual can do to con- 
trol his own destiny. The dark conviction 
grows that our society has become too com- 
plex to be influenced by human actions 
directed at constructive social change. 

In the wake of these perils and frustra- 
tions we have seen many people give up. 
There appears to be a moral breakdown in 
society: a devil-may-care attitude which 
pays no heed to traditional values and pat- 
terns of living. This irresponsibility and 
decadence seems to have affected all classes 
of society and the children as well as the 
parents. I have painted a gloomy picture. 
But at the same time, my thesis is hopeful 
and optimistic. I submit that giving up in 
the face of hard problems is foreign to the 
Jewish spirit and tradition, I submit that 
constructive things can be done toward the 
solution of even cosmic problems by ordinary 
human beings like you and me. I submit 
that we, through our Jewish community, are 
addressing ourselves, in a small way but 
an important way, to the real problems of 
our age. 

What is the traditional Jewish response to 
an apparently hopeless world? We Jews are 
not new to the many misfortunes which fol- 
low in the wake of great historic changes. 
We are not to the confrontation 
of what might appear as invincible forces 
acting upon us. Out of this experience we 
have forged a set of values which serve as 
well. Our innermost belief is that life is 
good and man is perfectible and that he 
exists in a world wherein he has an ever- 
expanding opportunity for the exercise of 
his free will. And with this exercise of free 
will he has free moral choice. Our tradi- 
tion tells us that man must be in eternal 
rebellion against the status quo: That al- 
ways he has an alternative, the choice of 
good over evil and right over wrong. 

Nor are we permitted, in our Jewish tradi- 
tion, to throw up our hands and give up. 
As the Talmud says in “Ethics of Our 
Fathers”—“It is not incumbent upon thee 
to complete the task, but neither art thou 
free to desist from it.“ We live by the 
eternal watchword that all is not lost: That 
problems, even great ones, are solvable, and 
that man can be the master of his own fate. 

These are fine and ringing sentiments to 
be sure. Now to prove the thesis that we 
address our life, of and in the Jewish com- 
munity, to the real ills of the world. 

When the second world war ended and the 
enormity of the holocaust became fully visi- 
ble, we could begin to assess its cost in 
human terms. Everywhere was the tragic 
product of man’s inhumanity to man, The 
DP camps, the endless stream of displaced 
persons, the expulsion of so-called unwanted 
peoples—brought millions of humans on 
the march seeking safety and security, And 
Jews, as always, led the mournful march. 

Here certainly was a problem of first mag- 
nitude. Wave after wave of ed 
Jewish immigrants sought a place to live and 
to rest. It became our responsibility as a 


community to gather the vast resources 


needed for their movement and rehabilition. 
Almost two million of our kinsmen have 
been rescued and resettled. But still they 
come. The burden has been a heavy one. 
It will remain heavy. But we have accom- 
plished this monumental humanitarian un- 
dertaking and it has been one of the proud- 
est chapters in the history of our commu- 
nity. It has succeeded because you and I 
as individuals did not give up, and decided 
to pool our efforts. The personal contribu- 
tion of each of us was small—but multiplied 
by 60,000 who gave and worked in the cause 
it was very great indeed. Because you per- 
sonally called on a few neighbors for the 
welfare fund, and attended some meetings 
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and had a commitment in your hearts, things 
have been accomplished which are tangible, 
real, moving and important. Individuals, 
acting alone, may be weak and ineffective. 
But there is immense strength and effective- 
ness when individuals act in a united com- 
munity, 

What have we done in the struggle for 
human dignity and human rights? This is 
an age in which men seek equality and in- 
dependence. Everywhere colonial peoples 
and minority groups are astir, determined 
to free themselves of the shackles of second- 
class citizenship. In America, surely the 
most dramatic and important movement of 
this century is the effort of the Negro to 
achieve, at long last, a right to vote, an equal 
opportunity for a job, a decent place to live 
and a school where his children may learn 
in the company of thelr fellow Americans. 

Doesn't your heart go out to a James 
Meredith who tries to learn amid the catcalls 
and insults of his fellow? Of course it does. 
Don’t you identify with the freedom rider 
who hunches under the blows of wild-eyed 
rabble for the right to sit at a lunch counter? 
Of course you do. Why? Because we Jews 
have learned well the lessons of history. 
We know that each man is his brother's 
keeper and that liberty is in jeopardy every- 
where if it is partial, incomplete, or unsafe 
anywhere. But do we Jews play any part in 
the Negro’s struggle? I submit we do. We 
were instrumental, in my opinion, in creating 
the climate for its ineyitable success. Our 
great national agencies, in a quarter century 
or more of effort, have, I believe, helped to 


fensible. We helped not only to make 
racial intolerance unpopular, but also to en- 
act the basic civil rights laws which have 


been engaged on the Negro’s behalf—be- 


this we can be proud. 
another of the world’s ills. 
Surely, there is no more vital work than the 
of mankind’s health. If men are 
sick in body and in mind, they must be 


Hundreds of our fellow citizens come every 
day for help. Every day in the laboratories 
of these hospitals are scientists—of the 
Jewish community and supported by it— 
inching forward in man’s fight against the 
maladies that have beset us from the begin- 
ning of time. 

In the field of mental health we have like- 
wise begun to do our part. We have in re- 
cent years erected a new facility, Gateways. 
to conduct a promising and unprecedented 
experiment in the field of mental rehabilita- 
tion. Are these not also contributions of 
which we can be proud? 

What of employment and employability? 
As I said earlier, the problem of automation 
and the need for ret of workers 
troubles our age. With it is the problem of 
fitting for work those casualties of life who 
are broken in mind or in body. Here, too, 
your Jewish community is responsive. We 
are doing something to help. The Jewish 
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Vocational Service is an outstanding instru- 
ment attacking the problems of employment, 
employability and retraining. Yes, the ef- 
fort is small in relation to the total problem. 
But, like the other agencies I have men- 
tioned, it is a contribution, a Jewish contri- 
bution, a realistic and intelligent contri- 
bution. 

Next. What can we do and what have we 
done about the moral crisis of this age? 
What of the breakup of families? What 
about juvenile delinquency and the problem 
of instilling in our children the sense of 
self-respect, respect for others, and respect 
for God's word which is the apparent anti- 
dote to the moral decay we see about us? 
Here your Jewish community moves on many 
fronts. In dozens of Jewish schools every 
day, through the direct and substantial help 
of your community, a great apparatus of 
Jewish education is at work. It needs 
strengthening, more resources, and particu- 
larly, more children. But it exists and with 
it comes a real effort to translate into every- 
day living and into the consciousness of our 
children, the philosophy, the teachings, and 
the ethics which can give them a spiritual 
bulwark against the tribulations of the times. 
And when our children have gone astray or 
our families crumble under the pressures, 
the ts of the Family Sery- 
ice, the Big Brothers, the Committee for Per- 
sonal Service, the Jewish Free Loan, and 
Vista Del Mar are at hand to help. And 
when there is free time which must be chan- 
neled and directed in a Jewish environment 
and with expert guidance, the resources of 
the Centers Association are there as our con- 
tribution and our ald. 

And last, what of the so-called golden 
years of life? What an anomaly we see. 
Medicine has given us additional years. But, 
ironically, for very many, those extra years 
are a burden and not a blessing. Hard prob- 
lems of health, housing, family, and friend- 
ship cover the gold with tarnish. These 
older people are people who walk alone, and 
live alone. More than half of them must get 
along with an income below prevailing mini- 


planning for an even broader, multiagency 
attack on the problem because broader and 
more forceful action is required. 

So here the argument rests. If you will 
step back from the day-to-day details and 


not given up, that we have done a part— 
small but vital—to make the world a better 

lace, that we do address ourselves, to the 

challenges of life with some reasonable 
success. Truly, we have not de- 
sisted from the task.” Nor shall we desist 
while the faith of our fathers—and the hopes 
and visions of that faith—remain within us. 


There Is No Protest by Bostonians to 
NASA Laboratory for Electronic Re- 
search 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 7, 1963, 
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carried a reprint of a bylined column 
that recently appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. The burden of the re- 
marks and column indicated that the 
proposal of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to establish 
an electronics research center in the 
greater Boston area was quote, “pro- 
tested by some farsighted Bay Staters.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to set the record 
straight. Massachusetts and Boston 
want and welcome the proposed research 
center. Following the appearance of the 
Wall Street Journal story, the Boston 
Globe and Boston Herald sent reporters 
into the area to find out what basis 
there was to the assertion that some 
people in the electronics field were dis- 
turbed over locating the center in the 
greater Boston community. Both news- 
papers could find no one that opposed 
the recommendation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the articles of the Boston 
Globe and Boston Herald in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
Feb. 7, 1963] 
Space CENTER Crirics?—EverYone COULDN'T 
BE HAPPIER 

Massachusetts went on a critic hunt 
Wednesday—a search for some “Yankee busi- 
nessmen“ who rumoredly are having misgiv- 
ings about NASA's plans for a $50 million 
space electronics research center here. 

Not a single critic was to be found. 

After executive offices of leading electronics 
firms, educators, business officials and polit- 
ical figures were sounded out, NASA could 
be assured that no sour notes will be heard 
in its welcome. 

But for a while Wednesday, all the space 
center hopefuls of the Bay State wore the 
pas expression of a fighter dealt a low 


2 maudlin cummin ten tea 


Boston research complex was born in a Wan 


Street Journal story under a Boston dateline. 
It stated, “electronic and other scientific 
Yankee businessmen are looking critically at 
a proffered Federal gift.” 
The writer then raised questions which 
Boston research executives allegedly have 


private industry for scientific personnel? 

“Is it really meeded or will it duplicate 
facilities or work private industry is doing 
and thus be a waste of taxpayers’ money? 
Will Government bureaucracy stifle research 
inspiration?” 

Nice questions, but they have already 
found favorable answers among those in a 
position to ask them and be concerned about 
them. 

The story had one immediate effect. It 
sent sparks flying in our electronic industries 
and tempers flaring elsewhere. 

Ephron Catlin, executive vice president of 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
felt the story had its roots somewhere in 


“The story completely misrepresents the 
true feeling of the vast majority of the bus- 
iness and academic community in this area,” 
he observed. 

“Almost the entire area is in favor of the 
center, and in fact, working for it. 

“Indeed, with the electronic lab here, this 
community will continue to prosper and ex- 
pand. Without it, we are vulnerable, be- 
cause this kind of industry is flexible and 
can move from area to area if it desires 
to do so.” 


He then compared the “criticism” to that 
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which arose in slight degree over the Pruden- 
tial Center a few 2 ago. 

“Then and now,” he said, “you have a 
very small group of trying to scuttle 
something that will be for the good of all 
of us.” 

Whoever these critics may be, they 
couldn’t be found among the industrialists. 

Henry Harding, president of Laboratory 
for Electronics, Inc., of Boston, a. 
from quotations in the Wall Street Journal 
story to be among such critics. 

But his expanded statements Wednesday 
proved him to be among the cheerleaders 
for NASA’s laboratory. 

The story gave these as his words: “When 
anything like the proposed NASA center is 
brought in it has a harmful effect on the 
men of local companies. As the NASA cen- 
ter builds its staff it is sure to put pressure 
on research people to move around.” 

HARDING ALL FOR IT 

The effect, however, is far from “harmful.” 
according to a statement from Harding Wed- 
nesday night. 

“The electronics research center proposed 
by NASA for the Boston area will have a 
great effect on New England and can be- 
come one of our most valuable assets,” he 
contended. 

“I think it is a good toward 
achievement of the economic stability Mas- 
sachusetts and New England have been con- 
cerned about for so long. 

“It is estimated that NASA will spend be- 
tween $600 million and $900 million for elec- 
tronic research in fiscal 1964. In effect little 
of this amount would be accounted for by 
the NASA Center. 

“It is estimated that the Center would 
account for only $10 million to $20 million 
of this amount for research projects, exclu- 
sive for the $50 million to construct the 
physical plant. 

“When we compare this to the NASA total 
electronic research budget, we can safely 
predict that there would be much that local 
research companies could do to support 
NASA programs. 

“Further, hardware programs in relation 
to the millions of research dollars could 
eee achat $114 billion and $2 bil- 

Harding predicted that such sums could 
enable Boston to increase its share of pro- 
duction awards in support of U.S. space 
efforts. 

He continued: “All in all, then, I look for 
the NASA Center to be of great benefit to 
this area.” 

Surprise and wonderment at the Journal 
story came from many sources, 

Governor Peabody couldn't fathom the 
Aa on source of Worry” among private in- 


“The Wall Street Journal article is some- 


Boston business community, the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation and a spokes- 
man for the academic community and there 


economic boon for the Commonwealth.“ 
The Governor said he is personally con- 
vinced “that this is a true space age oppor- 
tunity not only for Massachusetts but the 
entire New England economy. 
“UGE BENEFITS SEEN 


“I feel that the residual benefits emanat- 
ing from this one project will go far beyond 
what even the most optimistic among us 
can envision.” 

Private industry worried? Not from what 
the Governor sees elsewhere in the Nation. 

“Additionally,” he concludes, “the fact 
that other parts of the country are eyi- 
dencing strong interest in this same project 
gives added proof of its desirabilities here.” 

James McCormack Jr., retired Air Force 
major general, now vice president of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology Corp., 
responded to the story with similar surprise. 

“Something is wrong here,” he retorted. 
“There is a misunderstanding. 

“Apparently there must be a big gap in 
understanding of the program.” He pointed 
out that NASA will be doing those things 
that educators and industrialists of this area 
have been urging. 

And the voice of industrial giants of the 
electronics fleld was heard, in unified opti- 
mism. 

Thomas L. Phillips, executive vice presi- 
dent of Raytheon, said, “We are encouraged 
by the confidence in the New England area 
implied by NASA's decision to situate a 
major research center in the Greater Boston 
area.” 

Henry Lehne, senior vice president of Syl- 
vanla Electric Products, Inc., and general 
manager of Sylvania Electronic Systems, 
said, “We are not critical of NASA's decision 
to locate the $50 million establishment here 
in the Baston area. 

“It should result in increased business 
and an even greater number of high-cali- 
ber technical personnel working or seeking 
work in this area,” 

Officials at Edgerton, Germeshausen and 
Grier, Inc., another of Boston's nationally 
famous electronic firms, said they look for- 
ward to the NASA Center as an opportunity 
for future business. 

And so it went. Those who have been 
fighting for the NASA Center were looking 
for the alleged critics, for “someone to be 
angry at.” 

They may exist, but it seems that only 
New Yorkers can find them. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, Feb. 7, 
1963 


Space CENTER WARNING GIVEN 
(By Arthur Stratton) 


Greater Boston got a grim yes- 
terday that it is confronted with a bitter 
fight to win the $50 million space electronics 
research center that it thought was a sure 


thing. 

An overwhelming number of scientists, in- 
dustrialists, and businessmen, rising up to 
save the huge economic betterment for the 
area that President Kennedy proposed 3 
weeks ago, lashed out at what appears to be 
a mysterious undercurrent of opposition. 

Congress has yet to approve the proposed 
center. Community leaders voiced appre- 
hension that it might be fatal for the project 
if Congress gains the impression the area 
is not wholeheartedly in favor of it, 

Ephron Catlin, chairman of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, who, with an 
eminent leadership in this agency has made 
great strides toward giving the area some of 
the economic benefits of the billions of dol- 
lars In space development expenditures, yes- 
terday charged selfish interests were oppos- 
ing construction of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration center here. 

This followed a report in the Wall Street 
Journal that “electronic and other scientific 
Yankee businessmen are looking critically,” 
at the space center proposal contained in 
President Kennedy's budget message. 

“While no proposal of this magnitude can 
ever be expected to be unanimously ap- 
proved,” said Catlin, “the vast majority of. 
industrialists, financial community, and the 
educational complex in this area not only 
welcome this development but in fact have 
been working very diligently to secure just 
such a facility.” 

SELF-SEEKING GROUP 


“If there is any opposition to this develop- 
ment it must be by a small self-seeking 
group not unlike those who tried to scuttle 
the Prudential development. 

“Certainly, those who run NASA must 
realize that we in Boston want them here 
and will do everything we can to help them.” 
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Oddly, the only two names mentioned in 
the Wall Street Journal piece in support of 
its contention that a segment of the com- 
munity wanted to take a second look at the 
space research center proposal were those 
of members of the Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce Space Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee that has been working mightily to 
get space projects Into the area. 

HARDING, WILSON 


They were Henry Harding, president of the 
Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., who is 
chairman of the committee, and Lt. Gen. 
Roscoe C. Wilson, chairman of Allied Re- 
search Associates, Inc., and until his retire- 
ment about a year ago Deputy Chief of the 
Air Force Staff for Research and Technology. 

Catlin and other members of the chamber 
group, explaining with astonishment that 
“no one has worked any harder for this 
center than Henry Harding,” sought to locate 
him but were thwarted when it was learned 
he was aboard the aircraft carrier Enterprise 
and not available unless a radiophone call 
could be put through to him. This the 
Herald was striving to do last night, 

Catlin and other chamber members were 
dumbfounded because they said Harding was 
with them in Washington as late as Tuesday 
night when there was a meeting with the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation in 
connection with the space research center. 

Harding, they said, never spoke in the 
tenor contained in the Wall Street Journal 
plece, and none would believe it last night 
without talking to their fellow member. 
One commented that “there's something 
screwy here somewhere.” 

General Wilson was reported to be in the 
air between Boston and Los Angeles when 
chamber members sought to talk to him. 


SHOULD BE CHEERING 


ss sep bers McCormack, vice presi-. 


dent of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, expressed an opinion there must 
be some misunderstanding about the re- 
search center and laboratory as he was con- 
vinced “Massachusetts industry should be 
cheering. 

“This is exactly the sort of thing local 
industry has been trying to get here,” 
stressed General McCormack. “But for any 
substantial part of the community to con- 
sider it a bad thing certainly would be 
harmful. The last thing this proposal would 
do would be to distress industry.” 

Referring to his belief there must be a 
misunderstanding, General McCormack said 
those to be objecting could not 
have checked the intent of the government. 
That the government was going to hire 2,000 
electronic researchers for the project was 
just not so, he added, with to reports 
the opponents feared the center would com- 
pete with private industry for scientific 
personnel. 

RIGHT NEXT 


Total employment at the center would be 
2,000, General McCormack said, but perhaps 
not more than 200 of these would be elec- 
tronic researchers and other technical peo- 
ple, many transferred from other NASA 
centers. Basically, he explained, the center 
would be an electronic procurement opera- 
tion dealing with industry, 

It would put the NASA right next door 
to Massachusetts contractors, it was pointed 
out. The researchers, he added, would be 
the necessary underpinning for contract 
management personnel. 

“It would be a wonderful setup for Massa- 
chusetts, and anybody taking a close look 
at it would come to the same conclusion,” 
said General McCormack. “I'm sure it must 
be a vast misunderstanding. The Greater 
Boston community is running a grave risk 
of creating the wrong light in Washington.” 

The Raytheon Co., the electronic giant in 
the area, was quick to join the others voic- 
ing all-out support of the center. Its head, 
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Charles Francis Adams, is.a member of the 
chamber space committee, and through 
Thomas L. Phillips, executive vice president, 
Raytheon last night issued the following: 

“We are encouraged by this confidence in 
the New England area implied by NASA's 
decision to situate a major research center In 
the Greater Boston area, 


FURTHER GROWTH 


“This step can help to insure a further 
growth of the area's technical and industrial 
facilities and should lead to further NASA 
activities for private industry and for our 
educational institutions”. 

Milton Greenberg, president of Geophysics 
Corp., said: > 

“As a member of the committee, I've been 
pushing hard to get this thing started. It 
will be a good thing for the area in the long 
run, a very good thing. 

“The establishment af a laboratory such 
as this will lead to establishment of still 
further scientific industries here. It is a 
step in the right direction. 

“It will provide opportunities for business- 
men who are on their toes and have some- 
thing to sell. 

“I am sure there are some people who are 
concerned or worried about it. And they're 
entitled to their opinion. But I want the 
NASA laboratory here. 

“I know that whatever government facill- 
ties have been established, historically, it 
has been established, historically, it has 
helped the community. Just look at what 
is happening around Houston. A thriving 
community has grown up where there was 
almost nothing before, Just because of the 
NASA establishment.” 


Predictions Come True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years Mr. Ed Wimmer, vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, has been an effective 
spokesman for the American free enter- 
prise system. In his column which ap- 
pears regularly in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enquirer, he has issued warnings that 
American industry, agriculture, and la- 
bor would suffer irreparable damage as a 
result of the foreign trade and aid poli- 
cies of the United States. 

As he points out in his column which 
appeared in the February 4, 1963, issue 
of the Enquirer, more and more indus- 
tries are finding that foreign trade is be- 


- coming a one-way street; that for a 


variety of reasons they no longer can 
compete in the world market. 

Mr. Wimmer's column follows: 

Readers of this column ought to recall our 
predictions that no matter how much this 
country gives away, or how low we drop our 
tariffs, when it comes to a showdown, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Latin American countries 
would “raise their tariffs at the first sign of 
real competition from American goods.” 

“Furthermore,” we said, “American farm 
products will be shut off when foreign pro- 
duction is high enough to meet demands: 
that American controlled subsidiaries of U.S. 
based corporations will not only absorb much 
of what we are shipping abroad, but will 
dump their goods on their home markets 
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without regard for American jobs, stock- 
holders or the safety of their country.” 

That day is here: in zinc, lead, type- 
writers, shirts, cars, computers, ships, ma- 
chine tools, hams, steel, plywood, watches, 
textiles, twine, dishes, gloves, shoes, suits, 
rugs, bicycles, cameras—you name it—and 
no amount of technology, automation, cy- 
bernation, or retraining programs, will 
change the situation. Said Lindsay Johnson, 
president of the New Jersey Lead Co.: 

“For a decade now, the once hardy breed 
of lead-zine miners in the United States has 
been shouting ‘Chloe’ into the distant swamp 
of the Potomac, but without a rewarding 
answer. They must find her soon, for there 
seems no other way to avoid extinction of 
the breed.“ 

He further declared: “Because it is caught 
in the web of inflation and high labor costs, 
with no compensating value of its products, 
the U.S, lead-zine mining industry is captive 
within its own borders. It cannot profitably 
put one pound of its products into the world 
markets.” 

In other words, what Lindsay is saying, is 
that foreign trade is a one-way street with 
lead and zinc, and it is becoming a one-way 
street in typewriters, toys, ships, steel, tools, 
printing equipment, textiles and hundreds of 
other products over which our mass produc- 
tion methods held mastery for half a cen- 


tury. 

Today that leadership is gone, and foreign 
progress in technology and know-how is 
passing us up, and, with the help of our 
own money and experience. We're in for a 
fight. A fight for survival. And, It all goes 
back to what ws have been saying since 1932, 
when you could buy 4 pounds of hamburger 
for a quarter—that “no trade is good trade 
that isn't fair trade.” 

Our farmers, for example, want a floor 
under the prices they receive, and they want 
the Government to subsidize their ship- 
ments abroad, but when they go out to buy, 
they want everything at a price below a 
profit return to the wholesalers and retail- 
ers with whom they deal, and a catalog has 
become their Bible. In 30 years they have 
seen millions of their small farm neighbors 
lose their hold on the economy. because 
poultry and other farm products such as 
chickens, bacon, butter, fruit, milk, et cetera, 
have been used by the big chains as balts. 

It was thus with workers in the factories, 
mills, newspapers, and other organized busi- 
nesses who sought higher wages and fringe 
benefits running into billions, but did every- 
thing to force automation where automation 
might have been delayed; spending their 
higher wages with the price cutters who are 
destroying their jobs and opportunities for 
their own young. 

Such human frailties as these have re- 
sulted in a record number of congressional 
hearings and Federal investigations aimed 
at learning why the free enterprise system 
is fading out—and how an exchange of goods 
and services under the conditions of monop- 
oly-socialism and profitless prosperity, is 
now costing us our shirts. When most busi- 
nesses were in the hands of independents— 
huge bureaus, huge taxes, huge investiga- 
tions, huge unlons—were never a threat. 


Treasury Deficits, a Discredited Panacea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Eco- 
nomic News of the American Institute 
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for Economic Research, in its November- 
December 1962 issue, offered some sound 
thinking on the subject of tax cuts and 
deficits. Now that we are engaged in 
the consideration of the President’s tax 
proposals, which would unquestionably 
generate huge deficits, I think it is well 
that the comments of the American In- 
stitute for Economic Research be once 
again brought forward and for this rea- 
son I am placing it in the CONRESSIONAL 
Recor, as follows: 

TREASURY DEFICITS, A DISCREDITED PANACEA 

That "politics makes strange bedfellows" 
is commonplace; but that the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and Walter Reuther should be 
reported, on the same front page of the New 
York Times, to be in substantial agreement 
on a major aspect of economic policy is 
strange indeed. Apparently the prospect of 
hard times can have an influence similar to 
that of politics. 

Both the chamber of commerce and Walter 
Reuther were reported to be urging tax re- 
ductions in order to restore prosperity and 
economic growth. The former suggested a 
reduction in the amount of $7.5 billion, 
whereas the latter suggested one of $10 bil- 
lion. The chamber of commerce recom- 
mended general reductions with the largest 
benefits to corporations and to individuals 
in the higher tax brackets. On the other 
hand, Reuther would concentrate the reduc- 
tions in the middle and lower individual in- 
come tax brackets. Both seem to have ac- 
cepted the widespread notion that tax reduc- 
tions of the magnitude indicated surely 
would stimulate the economy, presumably 
more than temporarily and to the extent of 
restoring economic growth. 

To question the stimulating effects of 
Treasury deficits is a kind of modern heresy 
now that the disciples of Lord Keynes domi- 
nate the teaching of economics and the 
higher advisory levels in Government. 
Many academic economists have asserted 
that tax reductions would stimulate busi- 
ness activity and that those who do not agree 
with them simply are unsophisticated tyros 
who do not understand the implications of 
the secular revelations propounded by Lord 


Keynes. 

Nevertheless, we doubt that tax reductions 
of the amounts indicated would restore 
prosperity and assure economic growth. 

Consider the present situation and the 
causes of existing difficulties. The vast in- 
fiationary expansion of the Nation's pur- 

media ( and checking ac- 
counts) since 1939 is a matter of record 
clearly portrayed in our chart 
sources of purchasing media. For more than 
two decades more inflating was accepted as 
a way of life. 

Two examples will illustrate the types of 
economic distortion that have been fostered 
by the prolonged Inflatting. Residential con- 
struction has been stimulated by decreasing 
downpayments for homes and by easy credit 
for home buyers as well as for speculative 
builders. Great increases in wages in the 
building industry have been encouraged, and 
overbuilding has reached the point where 
apartment vacancies are at unprecedented 
levels. At anywhere near present construc- 
tion costs, the market for residential prop- 
erties appears to be nearly saturated. 

Another example is provided by the auto- 
mobile industry. The urgings of a labor 
monopoly and expectations of more inflating 
convinced management that wage scales (In- 
cluding benefits) could be quintupled and 
that prices could be increased to pay the 
bill. The now obvious result is retrogression 
in what could be a rapidly growing industry. 

The fact that much of American industry 
no longer is competitive abroad accounts 
in substantial part for the gold problem. 
Foreigners would not demand gold nor 
would they accumulate dollar demand 
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claims on gold if they could buy American 
goods at satisfactory prices in world mar- 
kets. In fact, many American products no 
longer are competitive even in domestic 
markets, where imported items are being 
sold in rapidly increasing quantities. 

Will the proposed tax reductions correct 
the distortions discussed above? Tax re- 
ductions would not remedy such dificul- 
ties; on the contrary, tax reductions would 
aggravate the problem if they encouraged 
labor to demand more and encouraged 
management to postpone the price re- 
ductions so badly needed. Moreover, tax 
reductions not accompanied by curtailed 
Government expenditures would increase 
fears abroad as to the future of the dollar, 

Those who advocate larger Treasury defi- 
cits, either by increasing expenditures or 
by reducing taxes, evidently expect that 
the deficits would be monetized. In other 
words they assume that the Government 
would issue new securities and deliver them 
to the commercial banks in exchange for 
new credits to Treasury checking accounts. 
This would only repeat the inflationary prac- 
tices of the past two decades, practices that 
obviously did not foster sound and lasting 
economic growth. 

But is there any assurance that such 
Treasury deficits would be monetized? 

In earlier articles we have discussed the 
great increases in savings and time de- 
posits of the commercial banks this year, 
occurring well before the May-June decline 
in stock prices. Evidently Treasury deficits 
of the size indicated could be financed from 
increases in current savings. In fact, im- 
plying by tax reductions that a serious re- 
cession was expected might stimulate more 
savings instead of more spending for con- 
sumer goods. The result could be some de- 
flation if increasing savings offset not only 
the planned new deficits but also, to some 
extent, earller monetizing of Federal debt. 

We do not exclude the possibility, how- 
ever, that Treasury deficits attributable to 
tax reductions might be monetized with 
temporary stimulating and further distort- 
ing effects on business. More inflating might 
result, with accompanying encouragement of 
speculation generally. Many investors, fear- 
ing further depreciation of the dollar, might 
rush to buy stocks, and something like a bull 
market might be restored, for a few months 
at least. But we should not expect such 
a development to be the prelude to sound 
and vigorous economic growth. 

The Nation is confronted with worldwide 
suspicion that we lack either wisdom in 

our economic problems or moral 
courage or both. To indulge in tax reduc- 
tions without reducing Government expend- 
itures would risk a flight from the dollar 
and might not even obtain the doubtful and 
temporary planned benefits. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Rockland 
County Journal-News for January 30, 
1963, entitled “And Going Strong,” pay- 
ing tribute to the Honorable James A. 
Farley: 

AND Gornc STRONG 

Improving with age—and he’s still a young 

fellow—is the elder statesman of the Demo- 
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cratic Party and Rockland County’s particu- 
lar pride, James A. Farley. He is frequently 
in the public eye, Just a few nights ago ap- 
pearing on TV as the answer man for a bar- 
rage of questions on subjects ranging from 
his particularly favorite subject, politics to 
matters of national policy and national in- 
terest. Perhaps the view is prejudiced to- 
ward a native son, but his answers sparkled 
for their clarity and good sense. 

Most impressive was the ring of honesty 
and sincerity that went into his answers and 
his comments. Just as impressive, too, was 
a total lack of bitterness or rancor toward 
a Democratic Party leadership that has much 
too often of recent years bypassed and slight- 
ed him. A man of lesser attainment would 
long since have consigned the party to its 
proper destination but not Mr. Farley; he 
continues as the elder statesman of the Dem- 
ocrats, realizing sound advice gained from 
long experience is as often rejected in poli- 
tics as in other fields. 

Mr. Farley is an acknowledged political 
expert, yet his fund of wisdom goes into 
many other fields, as his replies to questions 
on that TV appearance went into national 
policy rather than politics. His replies are 
intelligent, not glib as they are with so many 
political figures, his tongue running just as 
fast and as clearly as the keen mind that di- 
rects it. The combination is a rare one. 

So it's a small wonder Rockland County 
points with pride to the onetime Stony Point 
town clerk, the architect of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's campaign for-President, the for- 
mer Postmaster General, Mr. 3 

loyalty through thick and . 
aad EEN hi a man ever mindful of small 
beginnings and the small community and 
county that sent him on his way. 


A Deserved Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with satisfaction and 
agreement with its praise that I read of 
the tribute paid by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama, Representa- 
tive ROBERT E. Jones, to Senator JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN at the recent testimonial to 
the Senator here in Washington by the 
Alabama Credit Union League. In an 
effort to have Congressman Jones’ trib- 
ute to a splendid champion of the credit 
union movement, I ask inclusion of this 
telegraphic message in the Record. It 
reads: 

My Dear Frienps: I deeply regret that a 
speaking engagement in Alabama prevents 
me from attending your testimonial dinner 
in honor of my old friend and colleague 
Senator SPARKMAN. 

I am a faithful reader of the attractive 
little magazine your league sends to me 
regularly. From it alone, I know of the 
high regard you hold for Senator SPAREMAN., 
However, I honestly feel that I could en- 
hance your esteem for him, high as it is, 
by recalling for you in person, the innumer- 
able anecdotes and instances in which he 
revealed his sincere interest in the credit 
union movement in general and our own 
Alabama league in particular. 

JOHN SPARKMAN and I have often spoken 
of what a blessing credit unions would have 
been to us and our people in the so-called 
good old days, when the word “credit,” 
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was only a word in a dictionary, or did not 
extend beyond the neighborhood grocery 
store. His pioneering, early championship 
of the credit union idea sprung from a 
genuine compassion for everyday people and 
their problems, which often are due to the 
simple lack of money and credit. 

JOHN SPARKMAN is one of those good legis- 
lators who has never looked at people 
through the bars of the dollar sign. 

Again, I regret that I am unable to be 
with you and recall many of the battles he 
has fought for you and credit unionism 
everywhere. Their resounding success is, I 
know, a source of personal satisfaction to 
him. 


It is highly fitting and proper that you 
honor him. He has proven himself to be one 
of the stanchest friends your league has ever 
had. 

BOB JONES. 


The Future of Flood Control and Senate 
Document No. 97 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Mr. Robert McCaughey, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Senator KARL 
E. Munpt of South Dakota, and one of 
the most experienced and capable staff 
aids in Congress, delivered last week be- 
fore the 44th annual meeting of the Mis- 
3 Valley Association at St. Louls, 


Mr. McCaughey discusses in some 
depth the implications of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 97 for more efficient develop- 
ment of our water resources. His re- 
marks will be of considerable interest to 
all Members who are vitally concerned 
with the conservation and development 
of our vital water resources. 

The address follows: 

Tue FUTURE or FLOOD CONTROL AND SENATE 
Document No. 97 
(Remarks of Robert McCaughey, adminis- 

trative assistant to Senator Kar. E. 

Munopr, of South Dakota) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, and 
fellow Americans I deeply appreciate 
invited here today to participate with you 
in this 44th annual meeting of your great 
Mississippi Valley Association. As one who 
comes from a river State like South Dakota, 


with your executive vice president, Everett 
Winter, and with James R. (the R stands 
for river) Smith, your vice president, on 
many problems of flood control and de- 
velopment of the systems for water control 
which have and are coming into being in 
this great Missouri River Basin. Everett 
Winter, Jim Smith, and others such as Mike 
Cassidy, from this fine association are dedi- 
cated men who are devoting their lives to a 
program of development of an ever-expand- 
ing economy for the betterment of mid- 
America. 

You and I know that flood control in the 
United States began as a matter of local 
concern. As America grew from East to 
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West the Federal interest in flood control 
grew until it has become one of the major 
public works activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment today. The growth of this Nation 
and the population explosion in «all of 
the flood plains of these 50 States has caused 
the flood problems to which you and I de- 
vote time, talent, and dollars today. Your 
association, its officers, members, and staff, 
Government technicians in the executive 
branch, and the legislative branch, and oth- 
ers, are constantly planning and working 
toward the end where we will in one way or 
another be able to exercise flood control 
through project construction of the rivers 
and streams which every year cause untold 
millions of dollars of damage to our produc- 
tive acres, our towns, and cities. 

Since the early 1800's, when the Federal 
Government interested itself in flood protec- 
tion, the determination for such protection 
have been made on basically three criteria: 
(1) Abandon or evacuate the area of poten- 
tial flood; (2) regulation of the flood plain 
use to accommodate it to flood hazard; and 
(3) provision of works and measures for 
flood protection of the area subject to seri- 
ous floods, or a fourth way which could be 
a combination of the first three. In my 
opinion, and it seems the consensus with 
those with whom I come in contact in Wash- 
ington, it appears that in providing a solu- 
tion of a flood problem, the most critical and 
important decision to be reached is the de- 
termination of the proper degree of protec- 
tion to be provided. Determination of this 
proper degree of protection is most im- 
portant bécause there is the possibility that 
as a result of flood protection there will be 
developed from agriculture areas new indus- 
trial and urban areas. I have seen this hap- 
pen in South Dakota. As the result of the 
flood control project at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
where there were once idle areas there are 
now sprawling factories or new shopping 
centers. 

Of course, when the Federal Government 
entered the field of flood control activities 
this required policy procedures for the plan- 
ning, authorization, and construction of the 
contemplated projects. While the procedures 
set forth under various flood control acts 
down through the years have perhaps seemed 
delaying and cumbersome, they have been, 
in fact, what I like to refer to as “Democracy 
in a Republic” in action. 

Pull consideration has been given to the 
needs of local people, the views of affected 
States, and the requirements of all agencies 
of Federal Government which might be- 
come involved. In recent years, with the 
recognition of need for optimum control and 
use of our water resources, we have inte- 
grated with flood control protection the de- 
velopment of navigation, power, irrigation, 
land enhancement, wildlife development, 
recreation, municipal water, and many other 
benefits which can accrue from flood control 
projects. 

Multiple-purpose uses of our projects are 
now commonplace in the planning and car- 
rying out the complete control and use of 
the resources of our river basins. We who 
live in a big river basin know that a fully 
regulated river would mean no floods. A 
flood control system capable of providing a 
high degree of regulation is simply a means 
of converting floods to a steady flow so that 
the water will be of greater value for power 
generation, water supply, pollution abate- 
ment, navigation, and all other purposes. 

The development over the years of cri- 
teria in our flood control acts became the 
basis of the policies on which projects were 
planned from infancy and carried through 
to fruition. 

In 1952, however, there developed inside 
the executive branch of the Government s 
document which established guidelines for 
project and flood control development which 
were, should I say, unpopular with certain 
agencies of the Government and with the 
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Congress. In fact, they were so unpopular 
with the Congress that Congress, itself, ini- 
tiated studies on criteria in this area in con- 
junction with the executive branch of the 
Government, 

Resulting from these studies which cov- 
ered some 6 or 6 years, there emanated a 
document known as Senate Document No. 
97 which sets forth policies, standards, and 
procedures in the formulation and review 
of plans for use and development of water 
and related land resources. These plans and 
procedures resulted from the study con- 
ducted by the Departments of the Army, In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, * 

The document. Senate Document No. 97. 
sets forth only basic policies, standards, and 
procedures, There is a continuing study still 
going on which will formulate up-to-date 
policies, standards, and procedures relating 
to cost allocation, reimbursement, and cost 
sharing which must be considered by the 
departments of Government involved. 

While Senate Document No. 97 is related 
primarily to questions of project formulation 
and justification with the related matters 
of cost allocation, repayment, and cost-shar- 
ing to be considered later, the document did 
go far enough in cost allocation to indicate 
that costs should be allocated to all func- 
tions of a project on an equitable basis which 
enhanced feasibility of given projects. 

In my opinion, I feel that while not per- 
fect or the millennium in establishing stan- 
ardizatién of policies or procedures for pro- 
ject development, Senate Document No, 97 
does create a better atmosphere for achieve- 
ment of the goal of. effective flood control 
and stream regulation in the years ahead. 
I say this because Senate Document No. 97 
broadens the base of consideration of criteria 
of items which will increase the potential 
feasibility of possible flood control projects. 
It urges, in fact, it demands that studies be 
made of river basin on a comprehensive basis. 
It provides for the use of a 100-year period 
in lieu of the 50-year period previously used 
in the cost-benefit analysis. The change 
from the 50- to the 100-year period assum- 
ing a 2%%-percent interest rate which is ap- 
plicable for the fiscal year under the formula 
included in Senate Document No. 97 has the 
Same effect as reducing the construction 
costs of a project by approximately 25 per- 
cent. It provides for the recognition of rec- 
reation and area redevelopment as part of 
project functions. Benefits from these will 
be recognized and costs will be allocated. 

Philosophically, Senate Document No: 97 
recognizes the objectives of water resource 
development to include economic develop- 
ment, conservation and well-being of 
in the place of the previous objective of 
economic efficiency. The broadened concept 
of water resource development, including the 
additional functions recognized, will require 
closer and more effective coordination with 
various State and Federal agencies. 

You and I, living in great river basins, are 
interested in the development of those basins, 
With this planning amplified and under- 
scored for development of all water resources, 
it brightens in my opinion the future of river 
regulation and the streams in the basin and 
thus more effective flood control. This type 
of planning brings into play the use of the 
many multipurpose benefits which control 
and utilize water and curb its potential 
course of destructiveness—a plus for future 
of flood control. 

The voice of the people is heard in the 
planning of projects since the policy require- 
ments and guidelines of Congress are at all 
times Observed and the viewpoints of na- 
tional, regional, State and local objetcives 
are considered by congressional committees 
and evaluated within a framework of na- 
tional public objectives. The “Democracy in 
a Republic” at work. 
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I am told that the coordination between 
the agencies. of Government on project devel- 
opment has improved tremendously and that 
working arrangements on the various proj- 
ects for development of all the potential 
resource from the various projects are most 
amicable. Thus, under existing law with 
firm guidelines and coordinated relation- 
ships, we are moving forward in the deyel- 
oping of projects which add to our eyer- 
expanding national economy. 

The standards for formulation and evalu- 
ation of plans are set forth most clearly in 
this document. I am not going to discuss 
them individually because those of you who 
may not be fully familiar with them can 
obtain this document from your Congress- 
man and study them yourself. I can assure 
you that they provide for almost every cri- 
terla possible in development of projects for 
control of our water resources. The stand- 
ards for formulation of plans with regard- 
to all pertinent costs and benefits, both 
tangible and intangible are clearly set forth. 
There are understandable definitions of bene- 
fits, with a delineation of the types of pri- 
mary benefits and with standards for their 
measurement, These include domestic, mu- 
nicipal, and industrial water supply; irri- 
gation benefits; water quality control; elec- 
tric power; recreation; fish and wildlife and 
many other benefits for better living today. 

I have discussed most briefly a few of the 
criteria of this document. All of the plan- 
ning and benefits, in my opinion, point to 
a brighter future for flood control in the 
years ahead because of our ever-growing 
needs for water, for the many benefits pos- 
sible resulting from control of streams and 
rivers means better regulation of the waters 
in the flood plains and the lessening of po- 
tential flood damage. An expanding popu- 
lation demanding higher standards of living 
emphasizes the need for more flood control 
projects or flood control regulation so that 
we have recreation, water, acres for food pro- 
duction, and a safeguarding of the interests 
of all the people. 

As I said earlier, while Senate Document 
No. 97, with all its details of benefits, plan- 
ning, and suggestion, is neither complete 
nor perfect; it is a step forward toward the 
goal of more efficient development of our 
water resources which is improved flood con- 
trol procedures. While we now have Senate 
Document No. 97 as the guidelines for project 
development programs today, let us not rest 
on our oars. 

Let us in the days and months ahead devote 
our talents to more and better criteria, 
which will be needed. I hope this associ- 
ation will continue to take the lead in the 
continuing development of up-to-date cri- 
teria. We should give thought to the fact 
that with more and more Federal funds in- 
volved there is the ever-approaching danger 
of encroachment of the Federal Government 
into regulations of our water resource de- 
velopment and basin programs. 

I hope this association, along with others, 
will take the lead in obtaining a full inter- 
pretation of the section of Senate Document 
No. 97 which states: “Formulation and eval- 
uation of plans or alternative plans shall be 
accomplished in such a way as to permit 
timely application of standards appropriate 
to conditions of (a) less than ‘full employ- 
ment’ nationally, and (b) chronic and per- 
sistent unemployment or underemployment 
in designated areas.” 

As you can see, this is language couched 
in general terms. We certainly do not want 
our water resource projects pushed by theo- 
retical feasibility into the area of make-work 
projects. 

Flood control and development of our wa- 
ter resources have always been determined 
on the basis of sound economic feasibility. 
Let us keep it that way. 

I hope that the cooperation we now have 
at department levels will expand, but I also 
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hope that the ultimate control and dominant 
voice In the programs which we now have or 
will have in the future will continue to be 
yours from the valleys themselves and that 
you will continue to determine in conjunc- 
tion with the experts the policies and pro- 
grams which you feel are the best for your 
area, I am convinced that local political 
subdivisions, also organizations such as this 
one, or other locally formed groups can best 
determine the programs which will bring 
to their basin, their State, their hometown, 
the type of water control development pro- 
gram which will permit the local area to 
meet their needs and the needs of the Na- 
tion by providing essential ingredients for. 
nationwide economic development and 
growth, 

Our office in Washington looks forward to 
continued cooperation with your fine asso- 
ciation. 

Thank you and good luck. 


The Other Side of the Coin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of confusion has arisen re- 
cently over the European Common Mar- 
ket. Charges and countercharges have 
been made. 


In a recent address by the Honorable 
Herve Alphand at Chambersburg, Pa., 
the French Ambassador presents inter- 
esting facts as they apply to his nation. 
The following speech was delivered be- 
fore the Ambassadors’ Forum at Wilson 
College: 

FRANCE TODAY AND WORLD Arrarms 
(Address delivered by H. E. M. Herve Alphand, 

French Ambassador to the United States 

to the Ambassadors’ Forum, Chambers- 

burg, Pa., February 4, 1963) 

French attitudes in two important fields— 
organization of defense on one hand and 
construction of a united Europe on the oth- 
er—have recently raised in the entire world 
great turmoils. Reading newspapers or lis- 
tening to the radio I would even say that a 
kind of storm seems to blow presently over 
relations among the Western allies. I 
would like to tell you right away that my 
deep conviction is that this storm could not 
bring about the cataclysm already predicted 
by some. 

In many cases indeed people that are dis- 
turbed are not fully conscious of the ele- 
ments of the problem, though they have 
been clearly presented in the press confer- 
ence held by the President of the French Re- 
public last January 14. Deliberately or not, 
some essential parts of the thoughts of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle have been either deformed, 
misinterpreted or misunderstood. In order 
to straighten up this situation it seems to me 
necessary to recall some explanations for the 
benefit of the American public as I have 
no doubt about its traditional impartiality 
and friendship for my country. I would like 
therefore to take the opportunity offered to 
me today to answer in very simple terms in- 
spired by the actual texts, the questions that 
many of you have in mind, 

It has even been advanced that French 
policy is throwing doubts on the Alliance; 
I would not even mention this subject if 
it were not that very often ridiculous things 
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are said that find an echo and sometimes 
even some willing Listeners. 

The need for the Atlantic alliance has 
been reaffirmed in the clearest fashion, by 
General de Gaulle and by our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. As long as the peril facing 
us all exists, no country and especially ours 
can fight alone a modern war. To have 
allies is a natural thing for us in the historic 
period in which live. We know very well, 
moreover, that American presence and that 
of her nuclear weapons remain, as our head 
of state has said, the essential guarantee of 
world peace. 

The debate bears on the shape to give to 
our indispensable Alliance, on the way of 
combining our forces and of organizing our 
strategy. France intends to possess a duly 
national defense which, when the supreme 
interests of the country should be at stake, 
could discourage the blackmail of a pos- 
sible enemy. Nothing in that is a sign of 
mistrust toward our allies. France well 
knows the commitments undertaken but 
she feels that the circumstances existing 
today may not be the same 10, 15, or 20 years 
from now; no one can predict what will be 
the world's situation in such a distant fu- 
ture. In exceptional cases when our interests 
would be directly involved although—those 
of our allies would not be threatened—we 
must have our own means to reply to that 
blackmail; this in itself justifies both alli- 
ance and independence. 

At the same time as France it attempt- 
ing to create her own atomic force, and I 
want to emphasize this point, she is not 
excluding in anyway of course the fact that 
her forces could be combined with that of 
similar forces of her allies and before all 
with the gigantic force of the United States. 
If she desires to keep in extreme cases the 
decision to use her own atomic means, she 
does not refuse at all to cooperate either 
technically or strategically with her allies, 
if such Js their wish. France's position can 
be summed up in this way: to the integra- 
tion of Atlantic forces she prefers a coop- 
eration among allied forces. 

She has therefore started bullding a nu- 
clear armament with her own means. This 
armament will be modest when compared 
to yours, but our objectives and our means 
are more limited than yours. We believe all 
the same that our force will have from the 
start a considerable capacity of destruction 
which will constitute a factor of deterrence 
compelling a potential aggressor to think 
twice before striking. 

I would add that building a nuclear force 
with our own means enables us to acquire 


in a field unknown to us before, an infinitely ` 


precious knowledge for the training of our 
scientists and for the creation of modern 
industries. 

Though we are willing to associate our 
means with those of our allies, we have not 
in mind helping such or such a nation to 
acquire in turn an atomic arsenal. The 
treaty of cooperation just signed with Ger- 
many does not, in our view, include the 
atomic field. In 1954 Germany took the 
pledge not to produce herself such an arma- 
ment, we hope and we believe that she 
desires to maintain this state of affairs. 

Besides, one must recognize that while de- 
ploring the existence of an independent 
French atomic force, the U.S. Government 
itself accepts it as a fact that does not 
threaten the Western entente. 

On the other hand, criticisms aimed at 
the European policy of France are more 
pronounced, especially since the interrup- 
tion of the Brussels negotiations for the entry 
of Great Britain in the Common Market. 

First of all I would like to go back a 
little and recall that French initiatives were 
at the origin of this great movement for 
European unification. Thanks to our efforts 
and before all to the improvement of our 
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finances and economy, the first important 
steps were happily made toward the forma- 
tion of a European entity of 175 million in- 
habitants, a very wealthy and prosperous 
one, 

At the very moment we conceived this idea, 
we did not fail to ask Britain if she wished 
to join us. That was in 1950, when Mr. 
Schuman made his first statement about 
the Coal and Steel Community; at that time 
Britain, for reasons that were her own and 
which were related in particular to her ties 
to the Commonwealth, refused to participate 
in the negotiation we started with our five 
partners in Western Europe—Federal Ger- 
many, Italy and the countries of the Bene- 
lux. At the time we perfectly understood 
her attitude although we regretted it. Later, 
European unify went forward to the point of 
realizing a Common Market aiming at a free 
trade between the six countries, exchanges 
of persons and of capital and harmonizing 
social policies, financial policies, etc. Once 
more Britain was approached by us, once 
more she did not feel able to answer our 
call. But for her part she had created an 
organization somewhat competitive but 
different from ours, because it did not in- 
volve a common tariff, nor a common policy 
in the fields that I have just mentioned, and 
this organization grouped together the most 
diverse countries of Europe. It was called 
EFTA. 

As a matter of fact, whilst the Common 
Market was progressing satisfactorily, EFTA 
remained more or less stagnant. At that 
point, Britain changed her policy completely 
and doubtless realizing the success of our 
endeavor, she asked not to join us, but to 
study the conditions of her possible admis- 
sion, 

This was very satisfying to us; but from 
the start of the negotiation we reminded 
her the rules of the Common Market—the 
rules of the club established with great pains 
by the Rome Treaty, and of the operating 
agreements; we told her that of course we 
wished to maintain for the new members 
the rules that the original signatories had 
imposed upon themselves. 

Britain seemed to accept these quite nat- 
ural terms. 

Then, as you know, the negotiation start- 
ed in Brussels, it has lasted 15 months. It 
was conducted, I am glad to say, on both 
sides with entire good faith. But it ap- 
peared that in spite of the desire expressed 
by Great Britain to accept the principle of 
the Common Market, in many fields and 
especially in the one concerned with the 
elimination of the preferences granted by 
England to the industrial products of the 
Commonwealth, the structural reforms of 
British agriculture and the extension to the 
EFTA countries of the common external 
tariff, we could not come to an agreement. 
Our five partners of the Common Market 
would have liked to carry on the negotiation, 
but none of them could tell us on what 
basis. The French Government thought it 
wiser not to preserve on a road leading 
to a deadlock, to a more severe and painful 
crisis than the one we are facing now. 

However, and I want to underline it in 
the clearest manner, the door is not shut 
on Great Britain. As our Minister for For- 
eign Affairs was saying recently: “An evolu- 
tion is taking place in England that should 
continue. If it has not yet reached the 
moment when inevitable transformations 
appear acceptable, this time will come.” It 
is because France is of that opinion that 
she has proposed as provisional solution the 
idea of an agreement between the Com- 
mon Market and Great Britain, which— 
without going as far as a formal member- 
ship—would make it possible for the two 
sides not only to maintain but also to ex- 
pand their trade, and for Great Britain to 
proceed with the indispensable evolution. 
This view stands, it gives a proof that we 
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do not want to change our policy in regard 
to Great Britain, our ally for so many years, 
whom we respect and admire and to whom 
we are tied by so many memories and shared 
trials. 

In other terms, feeling that for well-known 


reasons, England was not ready to accept 


the rules of the Common Market, France 
offers her an alternative which is a liberal 
treaty to enable her to maintain and ex- 
pand her trade with us. In my opinion, 
there is nothing dramatic in all this, and 
I believe that some people have a tendency 
to exaggerate somewhat the so-called gravity 
of the situation. Those who are attacking 
our policy say that the interruption of the 
negotiations between Britain and the six 
means that Europe is going to shrink upon 
herself, to isolate herself, and to become a 
sort of a brake upon world trade expansion. 
They represent France as trying to create 
a protectionist and autarchic entity in Eu- 
rope. This, indeed, is not so at all. 

First of all the Rome Treaty itself forbids 
the establishment of a common custom tariff 
higher than the average of the national ex- 
isting tariffs within the six. Secondly, al- 
ready we have brought about—in regard to 
outside countries—a reduction of about 30 
percent in the tariffs that existed on January 
1, 1957, for industrial goods. At the same 
time, we have suppressed quantitative restric- 
tions on all industrial products which were 
the chief obstacle to trade. Finally, we are 
ready to examine the possibilities of ne- 
gotiating with the United States, with Great 
Britain, and with all the countries of the free 
world, trade treaties which, by the play of 
reciprocal concessions, will make possible 
new tariff reductions and assure an expan- 
sion of trade within the Western community. 

It was in that spirit that the Common 
Market was conceived and it is in that spirit 
that it is progressing. Quite naturally, like 
any economic entity existing in the world, it 
is trying to defend the interests of its mem- 
bers but it has no intention of obstructing 
the desired development of trade between all 
nations. It may be that difficulties will arise 
for some particular products, but this al- 
ways has been the case, and I am now think- 
ing especially of agricultural products. We 
do not intend in this field to maintain ex- 
cessively high prices through subsidies; at 
the same time, we foresee, and it is our wish 
that a study be carried out of the means for 
distributing through international agree- 
ments surpluses which weigh so heavily upon 
the economy and finance of so many coun- 
tries, on the American as well as on the Eu- 
ropean continents. 

French policy is, therefore, following the 
great traditions of my country by remaining 
liberal and by looking toward the rest of 
the. world. Moreover, this is confirmed by 
the facts. The economic report which a few 
days ago was sent by President Kennedy to 
the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House notes that the volume 
of the sales of manufactured products from 
the United States to the six countries of the 
Common Market has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last fiw ycars, and I am quoting the 
President; “Total U.S. exports or manufac- 
tures to the EEC in the 4 years following 
1957, the year before the Rome Treaty went 
into effect, increased by 70 percent—from 
$1.1 billion to $1.8 billion, whereas U.S, ex- 
ports of manufactures to the rest of the 
world declined by 6 percent.” 

Our policy has been summed up in a strik- 
ing way by the following sentences in a 
speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
the National Assembly on January 24. 
Speaking of the recent agreement concluded 
by France and Germany which put an end to 
ambitions which have led to two World Wars 
and which on two occasions have compelled 
your sons to fight with ours against tyranny, 
M. Couve de Murville said this: “Our Eu- 
ropean partners may, at any time, discuss 
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with us the terms of their participation to 
this Pranco-German treaty. We have no 
doubt that one day they will decide to join 
us: Then, on the basis of a strong economic 
union, it will be possible to define and to fol- 
low a foreign policy and a defense policy 
which will be truly European. Then West- 
ern Europe, which I am hoping Great Britain 
will have joined without restriction, will 
have become a coherent political entity ca- 
pable of fully cooperating with the United 
States within the framework of the Atlantic 
alliance and of constituting this balanced 
element so necessary for a global settle- 
ment.“ 

This definition of our policy which has 
passed somewhat unnoticed in your press 
deserves to be emphasized. Through a 
Europe economically and politically united, 
a Europe to which one day we hope Great 
Britain will belong by accepting its rules, 
and through a close cooperation between 
this Europe and America, we believe we can 
facilitate the realization of a modus vivendi 
between East and West which has always 
been one of the bases of French policy. But 
to come to this, General de Gaulle has often 
said, the threat from the East must cease, 
and a true detente must exist so that we can 
discuss in a new atmosphere the really se- 
rious problems, disarmament, the problem of 
the ald to be given in common to the de- 
veloping countries, to those two billion hu- 
man beings still living in a condition of 
moral and physical misery and that we, too 
easily tend to forget. 

To maintain a duly national defense, pre- 
serve the alliance with America, and safe- 
guard the future of European cooperation, 
such are our guiding principles. Is there 
anything strange about those principles? 
Are they of a nature to engender fear or a 
lack of confidence? I would not think so. 

France who has just granted independence 
to nearly 20 African nations has no ambition 
of dominating Europe where she is linked to 
very old countries by the same civilization. 
Neither has she the intention of changing 
the old alliance that for nearly two centuries 
has united her with the United States of 
America. 

In critical circumstances, for Instance 
when the Soviet Union destroyed the hopes 
of a summit conference, or when she threat- 
ens in Cuba or Berlin, France has always 
proved to be the most resolute and the most 
decided among the Allies. Her policy of 
firmness, her views regarding the organiza- 
tion of Europe and of the Western World, 
her determination to seek, when the ma- 
ment comes, a global settlement do not rep- 
resent only the persona] opinions of one 
prestigious man, They are supported by a 
freely elected parliament and by the massive 
votes of her whole people each time this 
people has been consulted, 


Death for Two on Skimpy Pies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Speaker, we are 
forever being admonished that we accept 
2 heritage too lightly in this great 

In other words, we take our traditions 
and blessings almost for granted, so goes 
the complaint. 
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This charge may or may not be true, 
but I would like to take this occasion to 
illustrate dramati what can happen 
to a large population subject to the rule 
of men rather than to the rule of law. 
I offer for reproduction at this point an 
Associated Press news clipping, date- 
lined Moscow, printed in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register for February 6, 1963. 

DEATH FoR Two ON SKIMPY Pres 

Moscow—Two Soviet restaurant officials 
have been ordered shot for serving skimpy 
pies and charging normal prices, Moscow 
Radio reported Tuesday. 

The radio said the two men operated the 
railway station restaurant at Sverdlovsk. 

They were accused of using an automatic 
pie frying machine which enabled them to 
reduce the specified lard content. The 
difference was allegedly pocketed by the two 
and more than 50 accomplices. The direc- 


tor alone made about 400 rubles ($444) a` 


month, Moscow said. Accomplices got pris- 
son terms of up to 15 years. 

This should shap anyone out of com- 
placeny, and remind all citizens that our 
advantages are indeed tremendous in the 
United States. Furthermore, that any 
loss of these freedoms will be directly 
traceable to our own fault. 

We are never coming to this inhuman 
situation, where property rights are 
more important than personal liberties, 
but I did not want this startling news 
item to go unnoticed. The story proves 
that ordinary life in the Soviet Union 
must be so bleak and unattractive that 
the civilized world’s traditional deter- 
rent to theft, imprisonment, is not suffi- 
cient. Prison itself does not represent 
a much crueller fate than everyday 
existence. Thus, death by firing squad 
to two men who stole shortening from 
pies. 


Homemakers Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime recently 
issued & release dramatizing a few of the 
many problems confronting youth in 
our Nation’s slums, and indicating how 
the community, under the auspices of 
Mobilization for Youth, offers advice, 
service, and friendship to assist in the 
resolution of such problems, The re- 
lease follows: 

RELEASE BY THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH CRIME 
(Chairman; The Attorney General. Mem- 

bers: The Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare; the Secretary of Labor.) 

Mrs. P. and her five children shared one 
bed and one blanket. The children couldn't 
sleep at night because the rats made sọ 
much noise. 

When a doctor told Mrs. A., a 15-year-old 
mother, to feed her baby solid foods, she 
gave him bacon and eggs. 
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Mrs. L. had a beautifully furnished apart- 
ment complete with hi-fi, but no food in 
the refrigerator. 

When the welfare department gave Mrs. M. 
powdered milk for her children, she threw it 
away because she didn’t know what it was. 

These are some of the situations that 15 
visiting homemakers have encountered on 
the lower East Side of New York City. 
Under the auspices of Mobilization for 
Youth, a nonprofit organization conducting 
a variety of programs for young people and 
their families, these local women help their 
less experienced neighbors learn to cook, 
shop, budget, and care for their homes and 
children. 

The homemakers’ purpose is not to walt 
on the women but to help them help them- 
selves. One homemaker took Mrs. P. on a 
shopping trip and showed her how to save 
$16 of her $96 monthly welfare check by 
careful buying in a reputable store. “If I 
hadn't gone with her,” the homemaker said, 
“Mrs. P. wouldn’t have known where to 
shop, what to buy, how much things cost. 
The next time she can go by herself with 
confidence.” 

This homemaker showed Mrs. P. how to 
plug up ratholes by hammering tin can 
covers over them. She also notified the 
landlord and the welfare department about 
the rats. 

Mrs. A. learned how to feed her baby cor- 
rectly and how to change its diapers. 

Mrs. L. was shown how to budget wisely so 
she would have enough money for food and 
necessities, instead of such luxuries as a 
hi-fi. 

Mrs. M. learned what powdered milk was, 
and how to use it. 

Mrs. Gertrude Goldberg, supervisor of the 
visiting homemakers and a member of the 
Mobilization for Youth staff, thinks one of 
the most important results of the program 
is the increased self-respect of the housewife 
and the increased respect shown her by her 
children. “When a mother stands up for 
her rights to the salesman, the butcher, or 
anyone else who is trying to pull a fast 
one, she is setting a positive example for her 
child to follow,” Mrs. Goldberg said. 

One homemaker accompanied a woman to 
a butcher shop. The woman selected several 
lean pieces of meat, but the butcher gave 
her fat meat from the back of the counter. 
The homemaker urged her to demand the 
pieces she had selected. “Everyone tries to 
take advantage of poor people,” the home- 
maker said. “But if you stand up for your 
rights, they will usually respect you and 
treat you decently.” 

Another goal of the homemaker program 
is to make women aware of the services 
available in their community. When a child 
is sick, many housewives on the lower East 
Side do not know where to find a doctor. 
The homemakers show them where the 
clinics and hospitals are and how to schedule 
appointments. 

Homemakers also work in cooperation 
with other Mobilization and social agency 
programs. Through the Urban Work Corps, 
a subsidized Mobilization work program, 
teenagers are employed as babysitters to en- 
able mothers to do their errands, shopping, 
and visiting. A homemaker referred the un- 
employed husband of one woman to the 
Urban Works Corps where he now has a job 
as a carpenter. 

Social workers in Mobilization’s neighbor- 
hood service centers, managers of public 
housing projects, and other social agency 
personnel make requests for the homemaker 
service. Often, women who have been helped 
refer their neighbors to the homemakers 


program. 

The lower East Side has been tradition- 
ally an area of great social mobility. In the 
1800's, streams of European immigrants— 
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Italians, Irish, Jews, Poles, and Czechs set- 
tled there. The Chinese settled in China- 
town, bordering the lower East Side on the 
west. In this century, many of these groups 
have moved out, and Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans have replaced them. 

The homemakers are concerned with the 
problems caused by this mobility. They 
greet newcomers to the community and try 
to ease the strangeness by offering advice. 
services, and friendship. They help the new 
arrivals move in, show them how to care for 
household equipment and how to make use 
of neighborhood facilities. Since most of the 
homemakers are minority group members 
themselves, they do not have to overcome 
language or cultural barriers. 

To many of the inhabitants of the area, 
the school, the housing authority, the wel- 
fare department, and the police, loom as 
great, complex bureaucracies with which 
they feel powerless to cope. Here the home- 
makers act as intermediaries between the 
institutions and the individuals. One wom- 
an's refrigerator was broken for 2 weeks, but 
she was afraid to contact the housing au- 
thority. The homemaker made a phone call, 
and in 2 hours a new refrigerator was in- 
stalled. 

This month, the homemakers are setting 
up a four-room model apartment, provided 
at low rent by the housing authority. In 
the model apartment, homemakers will 
demonstrate cooking and sewing to groups 
of local women, will provide a babysitting 
service, and will teach refurbishing furni- 
ture. They will continue their home visits 
in the neighborhood as well, 

The 15 homemakers were selected from 
over 60 applicants on the basis of their 
skills, background and personality. Two of 
them had been on welfare themselves before 
taking the job. 

They went through 2 weeks of training, 
but as Mrs. Goldberg said, “We learned as 
much from them as they did from us.” At 
first, the homemakers feared resentment 
from the women they wanted to help, but 
they found the women eager to learn and 
to improve their situations, 

The homemaker program is only one part 
of the total mobilization for youth program, 
but it embodies the project's basic principle: 
offering people the opportunity to better 


delinquency and crime. 

Mobilization for youth ts a $12 million, 2- 
year program, supported by the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, the 
Ford Foundation, the National Institute of 
Mental Health; and the city of New York. 
Fifteen other cities in the country are in 
process of planning similar comprehensive 
delinquency prevention supported 
by grants under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act of 1961. 


A Congressional Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Mesa (Ariz.) 
Tribune of January 30, 1963, entitled “A 
Congressional Duty.” In view of the 
discussion and bewilderment engendered 
by the President's proposed tax program, 
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I thought the suggestion contained in 
the editorial would be of interest to my 
colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 

A CONGRESSIONAL Dutr 

Some prime examples of Presidential con- 
fusion have been cascading out of Washing- 
ton in recent weeks, as more details of the 
administration's fiscal program are brought 
to light, 

On the one hand, the President says taxes 
are a drag on the economy, proposes to cut 
them and to practice fiscal frugality. On 
the other, he dumps a vast new spending 
package in the lap of Congress and 
tically ignores the fantastic deficit it entails, 

The net result has been that the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal program has lost all meaning. 
Even some of the leading members of his 
own party, including some of the normally 
political liberals, seem bewildered by it all. 

The source of all the confusion is not hard 
to find. It stems from the diverse sugges- 
tions coming to the President from left- 
liberal politicians, radical professors, imma- 
ture advisers, and assorted speechwriters. 

To whom can the people turn for guidance 
in such a situation? 

The Congress must assert its full authority 
over the spending and taxing powers of Gov- 
ernment and over its fiscal policies. 

It is not going too far to say that the Con- 
gress should throw out the President’s pro- 
gram in its entirety, start from scratch and 
chart a clear and acceptable course of spend- 
ing and taxing based on fiscal responsibility 
and with due attention to the economic laws 
involved. 

Acceptance of the program without basic 
and drastic changes in its entire concept 
can only lead the country into further, and 
possibly disastrous inflation. 


Agonizing Reappraisal—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable John C. Love, of Waukesha, Wis., 
has performed a valuable service with his 
analysis of our foreign aid program. His 
discussion of that subject includes the 
following: 

We must learn to exploit the weakness 
of communism as Communists have learned 
to exploit ours. We must learn from our 
own experience what will work and what 
won't work in the ideological war with com- 
munism. 

Communism does not make people happy 
because it does not take care of their ma- 
terial needs and it does not give the peo- 
ple the freedom that is universally de- 
sired. In the satellite states, Moscow-domi- 
nated communism is in square conflict with 
national aspirations and the desire for free- 
dom and independence, which from time im- 
memorial inspires men to lay down their 
lives for their country. Eventually the op- 
pressed people will rise against the tyrant. 
Time is on our side. There is no need to 
panic. 

The failure of communism is attested by 
the famine and concentration camps be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and the closed bor- 
ders and walled frontiers which confine those 
who are desperate to escape to freedom, but 
it is wishful thinking for us to suppose that 
we can conyert Communists by gifts of grain 
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and foodstuffs: It would be sounder policy 
for the democracies to let the Communists 
learn from their own mistakes and let the 
pressures of discontent mount within the 
prison state to ultimate revolt. 

We are engaged in an ideological conflict 
with communism. Our object is, and should 
be, to win the hearts and minds of mankind 
to freedom and democracy, but the touting 
of the virtues of democracy over the radio 
beams has proved ineffective. Our prop- 
aganda methods should be revised to exploit 
the weaknesses of communism. ‘Whenever 
possible, the program should be mounted 
from within the subject nation. Wherever 
possible, the nationals of the subject na- 
tions should be used on their home front, 
Just as the Communists use the Communist 
cell in democratic countries. 

The development of thermonuclear weap- 
ons makes obsolete the concept of military 
containment of communism. NATO and 
other defensive alliances fail to protect 
against the real danger from communism, 
which is infiltration and takeover from 
within by revolution or formation of coali- 
tion governments. 

We must recognize that communism is an 
ideology, which, like a disease, cannot be 
fought along fixed lines any more than one 
can contain a plague with a wall. Our 
policy of military containment, like the 
maginot line, gives a feeling of false se- 
curity, but has little value because it can 
be flown over by intercontinental missiles 
and can be breached and outflanked by revo- 
lution from within and behind any line that 
may be drawn. On the other hand, SEATO, 
NATO, and other military alliances involve 
us in conflicts throughout the world. With 
little to be gained by these defensive alli- 
ances, we live with a gun pointed at our 
head and we take solace in the thought that 
we have told the Russians that if they shoot 
us, We will shoot them—we hope. 

Our policy is faulty because it deals with 
the Communist menace as an emergency. 
We should deal with communism on a long- 
range basis, realizing that time is on our 
side. 

Our policy fails to give proper weight to 
the weaknesses and problems of communism, 
namely: That communism collides head on 
with the nationalistic aspirations of subject 
peoples; that communism suppresses man’s 
religious instincts and his aspirations for 
personal liberty the world over. Our policy 
fails to give people credit for having the 
will or capacity to make the wise choice of 
what is good for them and seems to assume 
that there is no road back from communism 
and Americans must save the world from 
eternal servitude and slavery. 

Communism has within itself the seed of 
its own destruction, The most obvious 
weakness of communism is that communism 
enslaves. Eventually the Communist dic- 
tators will go the way of all foreign despots. 
There is persuasive evidence that the Rus- 
sian Communists recognize that interna- 
tional communism conflicts with national- 
ism and that it is futile to impose 
communism by military conquest from 
without. The Communist International 
and the Cominform have been dissolved. 
The Communist apparatus the world over 
has been established along separate nation- 
alistic lines, In the United Nations and 
all over the world, the Communists support 
the national aspirations of colonial states. 
Even in the satellite states, the Communists 
maintain the form of sovereignty and auton- 
omy. The real from communism 
is from Communist-inspired fifth columns 
and revolutions and civil war. To be spe- 
cific, the real danger from communism to 
the members of our NATO partnership is 
not a military attack by Russia, but from 
a Communist takeoyer by the active Com- 
munist parties in France and Italy, or a 
war of unification between East and West 
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Germany. The Communists have learned 
that communism must be geared to the ac- 
complishment of national objectives to suc- 
ceed. Eventually world communism will be 
disrupted by the conflicting national inter- 
ests and rivalry such as divide the free 
world. This should be one of the premises 
upon which our foreign policy is planned. 

One of the favorable developments of 
recent years is that Yugoslavia, China, and 
Albania have defied Moscow and acted with 
some independence. Our policy of military 
containment of communism tends to unify 
the otherwise divisive elements of com- 
munism into a common cause and war 
against the free world. 

Not only does our policy unify the Com- 
munists, but it stimulates and promotes the 
Communist cause. The encirclement of Rus- 
sia and China with. the armed might of 
America, including American-manned air 
bases and submarine bases pointed at Rus- 
sia and our military alliances and brush wars 
have a psychological impact upon commu- 
nism which is comparable to the impact of 
the Communist takeover in Cuba upon 
America. To understand the full import of 
this criticism of our foreign policy, it should 
be understood that communism substitutes 
group motivation and incentives for the as- 
pirations of the individual citizens which 
is the dominant motivation of a free society. 
Group motivation is not peculiar to com- 
munism, but it has never succeeded for long 
periods of time as a motivation for work 
because of the unwillingness of a large pro- 
portion of the people of any community to 
carry their fair share of the load unless they 
stand to gain by their own effort. However, 
there is a significant exception: Groups func- 
tion effectively under the discipline when 
distressed by fear of a national emergency 
or when inspired by national or community 
pride. 

With this explanation it should be observed 
that the cold war supplies communism with 
the motivation of fear and pride which com- 
munism needs to make it work, Our policy 
provides the stimulus the Communists need 
to divert the people’s attention from their 
unhappy state and to supply the fervor of 
patriotism to their daily living. It also uni- 
fies the otherwise divergent nationalistic 
tendency of the Communist leadership in 
the satellite states. 

The cold war has a similar impact upon 
America, but there is this difference: We 
dont need this stimulus to make our system 
work. Nevertheless, the cold war has im- 
posed certain disciplines upon our economic 
system and appropriates for national defense 
and foreign aid a constantly increasing share 
of the fruits of our labor so that we have 
become an armed camp and function more 
and more like a commune. 

The first line of defense against commu- 
nism is on the homefront. Our first con- 


Objectives should be to make America the 
showcase of democracy and to give the rest 
of the world an opportunity to see democracy 
in action. Just as the Russians take promis- 
ing students from the backward nations to 
Russia and indoctrinate them and send them 
back as exponents of the Communist phi- 
losophy, we should provide educational op- 
portunties for foreign students either in 
this country, or in their homelands. If they 
have the desire and the capacity to adopt 
our ideas and way of life, they will return 
and sow the seeds of democracy; if they don’t 
no amount of prodding will succeed. Our 
object should be to provide leadership 
trained along democratic lines. 

We should continue to show people how 
to improve their lot; but we shouldn't under- 
take to do it for them. We should give freely 
of our knowledge, but not of our substance. 
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Any foreign aid program should be put 
and kept on a businesslike basis. It should 
not be in the form of aid or charity because 
the receipt of charity is a humiliating ex- 
perience for the recipient and makes for 
ill will and jealousy. 

Tangible foreign aid should take the form 
of self-liquidating programs by which the 
recipient nations pay for our goods in the 
product of their own agriculture or industry, 
or out of revenues of the new facility, 
pledged on a businesslike basis. Such a 
program does not involve the recipient in 
the indignity and degradation of charity. 
In such a program, we deal as equals. It 
must be recognized that even in such a 
program, there is danger, because the surest 
way to lose a friend is to loan him money. 
Wherever possible, the project should be kept 
on an exchange basis, exchange of goods and 
services. 

Foreign aid should not be used to subsidize 
or establish socialistic enterprises. It must 
be that socialism is the antithesis 
of freedom and capitalism. The develop- 
ment of socialistic enterprises in foreign 
countries is a deterrent to the development 
of a free capitalistic society. The subsidy 
of state owned and controlled enterprises in 
foreign lands works directly against our pri- 
mary objective by providing a climate un- 
favorable for the development and mainte- 
nance of a democratic society. 

What the people of the world need is the 
right of the individual to pursue his own 
life, liberty and happiness under the frame- 
work of a stable government that protects 
property rights. By property rights is meant 
the right of the individual to keep and en- 
joy the fruits of his labor subject, of course, 
to reasonable restraints imposed by govern- 
ment and the necessary taxes to mount a 
well-conceived program of social welfare. 
This is basic. It forms the motivation which 
is the genesis of most creative and produc- 
tive labor of man in the economic field. It 
is the absence of this yeast which dooms 
communism and socialism to mediocrity and 
failure. The administration of our State 
Department should be entrusted to people 
who believe this is a cornerstone of Amer- 
ican economic success. 

It is not intended to suggest that America 
should retreat to a position of isolation. 
America must continue to support the Unit- 
ed Nations and throw the weight of its pres- 
tige back of the efforts of the United Nations 
to bring peace and the development of inter- 
national law to govern nations in their rela- 
tionships with one another. 

Viewing American foreign policy as a 
whole, our objectives are good. The prob- 
lem is to develop a policy which is effective 
to accomplish those objectives. We should 
learn from our failures in the past and first 
of all, we must recognize that our policy has 
not been effective to accomplish its objec- 
tives and that a radical revision is necessary 
now. 

While the foreign aid program is motivated 
by the generous impulses of the American 
people and has the commendable objective 
of winning and holding friends and allles 
for the cause of democracy, in practical oper- 
ation it does not work. We must abandon 
those policies which in practical operation 
work against us. We can be more helpful 
to the world in the cause of freedom by 
treating mankind, the world over, as equals 
and by putting our relationship on a busi- 
nesslike basis. 

There is need for a general revision of our 
program with these objectives: The 
must be one which we can afford without 
disturbing the balance of international pay- 
ments and increasing our national debt. It 
must be recognized that we cannot afford 
the present program. Emphasis should be 
shifted from gifts, grants and loans to edu- 
cation and indoctrination of individuals 
with our ideals and economic know-how. 
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It is the American way to achieve group 
prosperity through the initiative and the 
success of the individual. Our present pol- 
icy is subsidizing socialism all over the world. 
Instead we should exploit the failure and 
ineptitude of socialism. One way is to let 
the socialists learn from their own mistakes 
and failures. 

The Berlin wall has become the symbol 
of slave labor and a prison state, but the 
fight for freedom must be fought by free- 
dom loving people within each nation. They 
deserve and need our help, but it is fallacy 
to suppose that we can win people and na- 
tions to democracy by improving their stand- 
ard of living. Rather, they will turn against 
us because we don't do enough. They must 
learn to help themselves. We can show 
them how, but they must do it themselves, 


The Huey Long Murder Case—A Foot- 
note to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that Hermann B. Deutsch, for 
almost a half century, one of Louisiana’s 
outstanding political reporters, has the 
competence, the experience, the knowl- 
edge and the background to write a book 
about the last days and assassination of 
Huey Long. 

And Hermann Deutsch has done just 
that. 

On the stands and off the Doubleday 
Press is “The Huey Long Murder Case,” 
described by the publishers as “the true 
story of the last days of the Kingfish, cul- 
minating in his mysterious and dramatic 
assassination—based on eyewitness re- 
ports.” 

It is one of the most fascinating and 
intriguing books I have ever read and 
that comes from a newspaper reporter 
who wrote thousands of words on the 
subject when it all took place. I covered 
the Louisiana scene and chronicled the 
details of Huey Long’s death, but not un- 
til Hermann Deutsch put all pieces to- 
gether in his newly published book has 
there ever been unfolded in such detail 
the happenings of the moment. 

I have always maintained that a good 
district attorney could convict Dr. Carl 
Weiss of Huey Long’s murder and that a 
good defense attormey could have ac- 
quitted him. I am still of the same opin- 
ion after reading the objective presenta- 
tion of the facts by Mr. Deutsch as re- 
lated to him by eyewitnesses and others 
closely associated with the shooting. I 
knew well all the principals in the case. 
I know their backgrounds and their posi- 
tions at the time Huey Long was mur- 
dered. I was in almost daily contact 
with them as a reporter. Hermann 
Deutsch has added to his laurels as a 
reporter in his treatise on “The Huey 
Long Murder Case.” 

I know Hermann Deutsch well. He 
was a recognized authority and veteran 
of the political reporting arena when I 
cut my eyeteeth as a political reporter. 
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He was a terrific competitor who did not 
give and asked no quarter in the rough 
and tumble field of getting the story. 
We were pitted against each other on 
many occasions and when I was beaten I 
felt no shame because a foe well worthy 
of his mettle had defeated me. Through 
it all, however, we were and have been 
close friends and I pause today to pay 
him tribute for the splendid job he has 
done on a story which will never die and 
which will be retold many times although 
never with such clarity and detail. 

Hermann Deutsch for 47 years has 
been a political reporter, editorial writer 
and columnist for the newspapers now 
being issued by the Times-Picayune 
Publishing Corp. His observations on 
the contemporary scene appear each 
afternoon in the States-Item, his remi- 
niscences of what he has witnessed dur- 
ing nearly half a century of active re- 
porting appears each Sunday morning in 
the Times-Picayune. He knew Huey 
Long well and is the only surviving mem- 
ber of the press corps which heard and 
reported the first statewide political 
speech made by the young Kingfish- to- 
be on July 4. 1919. The ranks of those of 
us who covered the Long scene at Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans, and throughout the 
State of Louisiana have grown thin. 
Only a handful remain active in the 
newspaper business with Hermann 
Deutsch, such as George W. Healy, Jr., 
now editor of the Times-Picayune; 
Frank B. Allen, now managing editor of 
the New Orleans States-Item; and 
Bernard Krebs, former managing editor 
of the Times-Picayune. 

And thin too are the ranks of the 
photographers who took the beatings 
and suffered the broken cameras too 
often. Real lens guys like Philip Guar- 
isco, Oscar Valeton, Jimmy Guillot, Bill 
Sadler, and Wilfred D'Aquin, who shot 
the picture which broke the Louisiana 
scandals are still around. Ed Agnelly 
is gone and Leon Trice, “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” is now one of New 
Orleans most successful commercial 
photographers. 

Those were the days of excitement 
and thrills for any reporter worth his 
salt and those of us whom Hermann 
Deutsch has described in his most gen- 
erous personally autographed copy of 
“The Huey Long Murder Case,” “who 
fit the battle side by side.” 

In order to get a real objective ap- 
praisal of, however, Hermann Deutsch’s 
work I asked my aid, William O. Billi- 
ter, who is an excellent newspaper re- 
porter and book reviewer in his own 
right, and to whom the story of Huey 
Long and his times are only history, to 
review “The Huey Long Murder Story.” 
I wanted a reaction from the younger 
generation of reporters who must tire 
of hearing about the old days from such 
as I. 

And here is Mr. Billiter’s evaluation 
of the book: ` 


“The Huey Long Murder Case” is fascinat- 
ing reading, dealing as it does with one of 
the most sensational and controversial assas- 
sinations in American history. 

Mr. Deutsch, a veteran and prime caliber 
newsman, has sifted a ton of facts and a 
voluminous amount of re-research to relate 
the bizarre slaying of the US. Senator and 
de facto ruler of Louisiana. 

At the very beginning of this work, Mr. 
Deutsch points out that the life and death 
of Huey Pierce Long were not items of 
strictly provincial importance. 

Huey Long, during his quicksilver career, 
reigned with unbelievable power. Mr. 
Deutsch ably shows how the Kingfish’s power 
extended beyond the State of Louisiana. 

Indeed, Mr. Deutsch, as have other 
chroniclers of Huey Long, compares his rule 
of Louisiana to that of the Fascists across 
the ocean. Huey, says Mr. Deutsch, was “a 
homegrown Fascist with complete dom- 
inance over his own State.” 

This power, Mr. Deutsch avers, was about 
to be bid for national extension with Huey's 
expected entrance into the race for the 
Presidency in 1936. 

Huey had become a popular, grassroots 
idol with his flamboyant espousal of “Share 
our wealth.” On the floor of the U.S. Senate 
in the summer of 1935—his last speech in 
the Senate—Huey denounced President 
Roosevelt and accused the President of cog- 
nizance of a plot against Huey’s life. 

One month later, on September 8, 1935, 
as the Kingfish strode from the ante room 
of the Governor's office in the Louisiana 
State Capitol, a slim young man in a white 
linen suit came forward. 

Within seconds, the young man in the 
white linen suit, Dr. Car Weiss, Jr., lay dead, 
his body riddled by shots from Huey’s body- 
guards 


And the Kingfish of Loulsiana—the man 
who had aimed for the Nation's highest of- 
fice—was stricken with a wound of the 
abdomen, 

Thirty hours later, Huey P. Long was dead. 

Thus started the enigma, the speculation, 
and the baffling questions, 

What prompted young Dr. Weiss, a bril- 
lant and promising physician, to seek 
vengeance? 

Did Dr. Weiss actually fire the fatal bullet? 

Under what circumstances did Huey Long 
actually die? 

Whatever became of Huey’s campaign 
chest—estimated by some to be at least a 
million dollars—after his death? 

With the exception of the last question, 
which is still unsolved, Mr. Deutsch skill- 
fully welghs the evidence and offers his an- 
swers and analyses. The net result is pro- 
vocative, engrossing reading. 

Mr. Deutsch, who knew Huey Long well 
and as a newsman covered the Kingfish from 
his first political speech to the final turmoil 
caused by his death, is eminently qualified 
to analyze The Huey Long Murder Case.“ 

This book is an excellent footnote to 
history. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ao (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL - 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be recelyed for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE > 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(V. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Tribute to Speaker McCormack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day's edition of the Washington Sunday 
Star featured a lengthy article entitled, 
“With McCormack, Compromise Works.” 
This was a very splendid article. 

Joun W. McCormack enjoyed the 
highest esteem and respect of every 
Member of the House when he was 
elected Speaker. Yet, with every pass- 
ing day, his stature and position have 
steadily increased to an even higher de- 
gree. He has deftly and with great 
kindness exercised the authority placed 
in him by this House. Above all, he has 
acted as a statesman, a truly national 
figure whose paramount concern and 
passion is for the national interest, which 
he insists will be made to prevail. 

The Washington Sunday Star article 
touched somewhat on the great heart of 
the Speaker with which we, his col- 
leagues are so familiar. JoHN McCor- 
mack’s abiding concern for men and 
mankind has guided him through the 
years to a sure knowledge of man’s bet- 
ter interests. He has brought to bear 
on this his great intellect and leader- 
ship instincts. He has made of himself 
a Speaker at once esteemed, respected, 
and beloved. 

The article follows: 

Wrrn McCormack COMPROMISE WORKS 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

Both the office of the Speaker of the House 
(in capitals) and the Speaker's offices (in 
the Capitol) have changed in operation and 
outlook since JOHN W. MCCORMACK, of Mass- 
achusetts succeeded the late Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas a year ago. 

History and the House are unlikely soon 
to accord to anyone the immense influence 
and personal prestige Mr. Rayburn earned 
in his remarkable legislative career. 

Mr. McCormack, however, already has 
gained strength, confidence and stature in 
the difficult job of following Mr. Rayburn in 
the speakership. Colleagues or congres- 
sional observers who tended to downgrade 
or doubt him when he was elected Speaker 
on January 10, 1962, underestimated Mr. 
McCormack's experience and his close asso- 
ciation with Mr. Rayburn. 

During the same years Mr. Rayburn was 
Speaker longer than anyone else in history, 
Mr. McCormack set a similar record as House 
majority leader. With reasonably good 
prospects of continuing as Speaker for sev- 
eral years, he could serve longer than most 
previous Speakers. More than 20 of the 46 
since 1789 occupied that position for 2 years 
or less. 

Putting aside all argument over what 
Speaker McCormack has done or not done 
during the last year, however, it is evident 
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that his ways of doing things differ consid- 
erably from Mr. Rayburn s. 

When Mr. Rayburn died late in 1961 he 
was 1 month short of his 80th birthday. Mr. 
McCormack was 71 last December. The two 
men were trusted friends and effective co- 
workers, although dissimilar in many re- 
spects. Those dissimilarities have become 
more marked since Mr. McCormack rose from 
No. 2 to No. 1 man in the House. 


SPEAKER'S TRIPLE ROLE 


The Speaker necessarily fills a triple role. 
He presides over and heads the House. He 
leads his party in the House and is a key 
legislative and political adviser to the Presi- 
dent, And, like all other House Members, he 
must run for election biennially to repre- 
sent a congressional district. 

Notwithstanding their similarities in the 
speakership, Mr. McCormack and Mr. Ray- 
burn differ most in the type of leadership 
itself. Mr. Rayburn built up a benevolent 
personal power and direction. He exercised 
it emphatically and usually without serious 
challenge. Mr. McCormack, as Speaker, en- 


courages a broader based leadership and 


more of a team operation. 

This is not to say Speaker McCormack 
has relinquished authority and responsibil- 
ity. Associates describe him as using tact, 
patience and the “long way around” to in- 
fluence colleagues and win votes. He hesi- 
tates to impose his will to end factional 
disputes or discipline Democrats who stray 
from the party reservation in the House. 

Speaker McCormack nevertheless has 
demonstrated that he intends to keep and 
use the prime powers and prerogatives of 
his office. He has not stood in the way of 
a Democratic steering committee or of a 
Democratic study group composed of about 
100 House libérals. But neither has he per- 
mitted them to stand in the way of the man- 
agement of the House and the policymaking 
work of the Speaker, Majority Leader ALBERT, 
Party Whip Bocos and a few other leadership 
team members. 

SOUNDING OUR SENTIMENT 


Whatever may be thought of policy and 
procedures masterminded by Speaker Mc- 
Cormack with the aid of the team, the new 
modus operandi has shown progress in some 
areas. The difficult task of sounding out 
House sentiment on specific bills and issues, 
for instance, and of determining in advance 
how individual Members will vote seems to 
be much more systematic and effective than 
it was a year ago. 

Another significant change has been the 
decline if not disappearance of the board 
of education. Speaker Rayburn long main- 
tained that semisecret, informal but often 
highly decisive institution as an almost 
daily gathering of a few close allies. It pro- 
vided relaxed discussion of strategy and a 
sort of clearinghouse for House information. 

In April 1945 the then Vice President Tru- 
man was with Speaker Rayburn in the board 
of education hideaway room on the ground 
fioor of the Capitol when notified of the 
death of President Roosevelt. 

The function, if not the form, of the board 
of education reportedly has been retained 
by Speaker McCormack. But the setup and 
surroundings are different. Speaker McCor- 
MACK actually conducts more conferences, 
strategy meetings and what he terms “just 
social visits.“ These generally are in one 
or another of the Speaker's offices in the 


Capitol, although he likes to drop in at the 
Offices of individual House Members. 
WORDS OF PERSUASION 

Mr. Rayburn usually could rely on a few 
well-chosen words of persuasion or on his 
great prestige to get things done or obtain 
votes on crucial issues. Mr. McCormack 
counts more on a talent for compromise, con- 
ciliation and reluctance to “knock heads 
together.” 

Colleagues, including prominent House 
Republicans, credit him with a wealth of 
congressional know-how and varied legis- 
lative experience such as his former years 
of service on the Ways and Means, Science 
and Astronautics and Un-American Activi- 
ties Committees. 

An associate emphasized also that Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK, as majority leader and chief lieu- 
tenant to Mr. Rayburn, amassed “a vast 
backlog of friendship and favors” for hun- 
dreds of House Members of both parties. 

Whether Speaker McCormack is more at- 
tuned to and adept in legislative and politi- 
cal “ ts” than was Speaker Ray- 
burn is open to question. There have been 
complaints in some quarters that Mr. Mo- 
Cormack regarded promises and deals as 
legitimate as long as they were honest. 

House struggles last month and in Jan- 
uary 1961, over expansion of the Rules Com- 
mittee perhaps did not answer the question 
but they point up the “differences of ap- 
proach” characteristic of Mr. McCormack and 
Mr. Rayburn. 

“DEAL” IS DENTED 


Associates of Speaker McCormack deny a 
deal was made this year to obtain Georgia 
Democratic delegation votes for the Rules 
Committee expansion in return for leader- 
ship support of Representative LANDRUM, of 

for a place on the Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Lanprum lost out in the 
Democratic membership caucus despite lead- 
ership backing. A Democratic leader de- 
clared he saw no reason to apologize for try- 
ing to give some “recognition” to the Geor- 
gians for their aid in time of acute need. 

In the even more difficult battle over lib- 
eralizing or packing of the Rules Committee 
2 years ago, Speaker Rayburn performed a 
parliamentary wonder in a rather different 
way. Without seeming to say or do very 
much he managed to get greatly needed 
yotes from reluctant Members of his Texas 
delegation and also from powerful House 
veterans and longtime House colleagues 
such as Representative Viyson, of 

Speaker McCormack’s relations with the 
White House differ from those of Speaker 
Rayburn. In fact, the relations between Mr. 
Rayburn and the White House were difer- 
ent during the Truman and Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations from those during the first 
year of the Kennedy administration. He ul- 
timately came to hold higher esteem for Bfr. 
Kennedy as President than as a presidential 
candidate. = 

Mr. McCormack, the first Catholic ever to 
be elected Speaker, did not seem to have 
the enthusiastic support and confidence of 
the Kennedy administration a year ago. To- 
day, however, White House aids say—and 
show—that they owe a great deal to Speaker 
McCormack for loyalty and hard work in 
behalf of administration measures. 


THE ROUTINE 
Meanwhile, back in the House, in the hum- 
drum or hurly-burly of day-by-day congres- 
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sional activities, Speaker McCormack has to 
work considerably harder than Speaker Ray- 
burn did. 2 

Speaker McCormack re’ ts a congres- 
sional district which includes 16 of the 22 
wards in Boston. It has a population of al- 
most 400,000, and a 1960 presidential elec- 
tion voting total of more than 108,000. Mr. 
Rayburn represented a northeastern Texas 
district with a population of less than 150,- 
000 and a 1960 voting total of some 45,000. 

That accounts in part for the somewhat 
larger staff and office space Speaker McCor- 
mack has. Yet his staff has not been greatly 
increased from what he had as majority lead- 
er. Speaker Rayburn had a staff of seven 
headed by John W. Holton as administrative 
assistant. Mr. McCormack today has a staff 
of 11, of whom 4 are in his Boston office. 

T. Kinnaly, his administrative as- 
sistant, is a Bostonian who has been in 
Washington even longer than Mr. McCor- 
mack. He became his top aid when Mr. 
McCormack first came to Congress in No- 
vember 1928. For 10 years previously he was 
with Mr. McCormacn’s predecessor, the late 
Representative James Gallivan. Mr. Kin- 
naly, at 74, has been a congressional staff 
employee longer than anyone else at the 
Capitol. 

The Speaker's legislative assistant Is Dr. 
Martin Sweig, who has been with him 17 
years. Several months ago he became the 
Speaker's legislative assistant when Mr. Hol- 
ton resigned to go into private business. 

Speaker McCormack has much more ex- 
tensive and elaborate office space than did 
Speaker Rayburn. Mr. Rayburn died fust 
as the Speaker’s office suite was being made 
ready for occupancy in the enlarged east 
front of the Capitol. 

From early morning until 6 o'clock or 
thereafter In the evenings, including Sat- 
urdays, Speaker McCormack is at the Capi- 
tol dividing his time and activities between 
his east front office suite and the Speaker's 
rooms near the entrance to iha House 
Chamber. 

Notwithstanding additional administrative 
and political as well as legislative duties, he 
has retained his favorite filing system—a 
lifetime habit of jotting messages and memos 
on backs of envelopes and slips of paper and 
stuffing them all in his coat pockets. Yet 
he seldom is at a loss to find any such ma- 
terial he wants at a moment's notice. 

As a young Congressman Mr. McCormack 
typed many of his letters and maintained 
pretty much the same long office hours he 
now has. Aids disclosed that outside of 
office hours he lately has fallen into the habit 
of writing letters in longhand to constitu- 
ents without keeping copies for the office 
Ales. 

In contrast to the sometimes taciturn or 
abrupt Speaker Rayburn, Speaker McCor- 
mack is talkative and almost always ap- 
proachable. When he first became Speaker 
he had to force himself to curtail his corri- 
dor chats or interviews. 


ORATORY SHORT NOW 


He still seems to chafe at being a Speaker 
who is not supposed to speak very often in 
the House. His oratory is full of “vigor” and 
he was one of the most skillful debaters. Ex- 
cept for occasional remarks on the House 
floor (more than Mr. Rayburn made in re- 
cent years) he now must content himself to 
listen from the Speaker's chair. 

At daily news briefings both Speaker 
McCormack and Speaker Rayburn often dis- 
played more caution than they dispensed 
news. Speaker McCormack seems to enjoy 
the occasions more than his predecessor did. 
He grants more time and is eager to con- 
vince reporters that he is not trying to mis- 
lead them, even when saying, “no comment” 
off the record. 

In physical appearance, Speaker McCor- 
mack is tall, gaunt, white haired, genial, 
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and seemingly restless to be on the move. 
Speaker Rayburn was short, heavy set, bald, 
deliberate paced, and soft spoken. 

A CIGAR MAN 


Speaker McCormack is seldom without a 


never 
drinks but does not object to drinking in 
moderation. Friends recall that in his earlier 
years in Congress he was a proficient poker 
player. Speaker Rayburn enjoyed convivial 
companionship along with an occasional 
bourbon and branch water. He also found 
relaxation at some Washington social gath- 
erings, 

Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, who have 
an apartment in the Washington Hotel, now 
necessarily attend more social and ceré- 
monial gatherings but, as a colleague said, 
“not many more.” 

Sartorially, both Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
Rayburn could be listed among the better 
dressed Speakers of the House. Although 
similar in conservative tastes, Mr. McCor- 
MACK wears dark blue suits replete with 
vest and gold watch chain. Mr. Rayburn's 
attire was more varied but he frowned on 
“coats and pants that don't match.” 

Despite dissimilarities in ways of doing 
things, perhaps that sums up their chief 
similarity as Speakers. The main ambition 
of both men has been to keep the House in 
good shape and well matched. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION is REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS 0. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
great State of Massachusetts now has 
several sons holding extremely high po- 
sitions in the Federal Government, in- 
cluding that of President. All of these 
high officials profess strong belief in so- 
called civil rights. They particularly 
subscribe to the civil right of free speech. 
I am sure they more particularly sub- 
scribe to the right of a visitor to their 
State being heard on topics of the times 
and, more especially, when the visitor 
has entered the State on invitation of its 
citizens. 

It so happened, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Law School Forum of Harvard Univer- 
sity, located in the city of Cambridge— 
a city noted for its intellectual and 
courteous people—recently invited the 
Governor of the State of Mississippi to 
appear and address the forum. The 
Honorable Governor accepted the invi- 
tation but, before making the long 
journey to the city of Cambridge, it was 
announced by some of the municipal 
authorities that the distinguished visitor 
would be denied the use of a certain 
auditorium. The use of this auditorium 
had been specifically sought by the law 
school forum. 

Mr. Speaker, the Governor of the 
sovereign State of Mississippi did not 
initiate the invitation. It was not his 
idea to visit the State of Massachusetts, 
the city of Cambridge, or even Harvard 
University. He was to be there only on 
the invitation of reputable people of the 
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State, people who profess belief in so- 
called civil rights, including the right 
of free speech. Of course, the denial of 
the auditorium was an attempt to muffle 
and insult the Governor. 

I need not say more on this subject. It 
speaks for itself. However, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the RECORD an 
article on this subject which recently ap- 
peared in the Commercial Appeal, a 
newspaper published in Memphis, Tenn. 
The article was prepared by a great man 
and a gifted writer, Mr. Paul Flowers. 

It follows: 

(By Paul Flowers) 

When good guys In white hats swap mil- 
linery with bad guys in black hats, no won- 
der confusion mounts on confusion. 

Being of the egghead persuasion, main- 
taining that heresies no matter how sub- 
versive ought to be heard, I discover myself 
in the extraordinary position of coming to 
the defense of Gov. Ross Barnett, of Mis- 
sissippi, and biting my thumb at those 
whited sepuichers of Massachusetts who 
make clamorous noises about denial of civil 
rights in the depraved South, particularly my 
adopted State of Mississippi. 

Aware that I will be reminded that an- 
other windbaggish New Englander, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, quipped that “a foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of small minds.“ 
I submit that an effort to suppress Governor 
Barnett is more vicious even than suppres- 
sion of Martin Luther King in Dixie. At 
least a Governor is a public official, presum- 
ably responsible for his words and deeds. 

It comes as no surprise that Massachu- 
setts zealots should have tried to put the 
arm on Governor Barnett, for the Bay State 
has an appalling tradition of bigotry. We 
can begin with Roger Williams, hounded out 
of Salem for what Puritan right thinkers 
called heresy and dangerous unorthodoxy; 
run through legalized lynchings of at least 
20 persons accused of witchcraft, 1 pressed 
to death and 19 hanged. 

I hope that Governor Barnett, whatever 
his convictions on present-day civil rights, 
will discreetly mention these flagrant cir- 
cumventions in the State of his reluctant 
hosts. 

Moreover, he might remind the world that 
Massachusetts finally got around to ratifying 
the Bill of Rights, as set forth in the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States on March 2, 1939, practically 
a century and a half after the amendments 
had been declared to be in force in 1791. 

If Robert Kennedy,.and the rest of the 
royal family are so dedicated to the full 
enjoyment of civil rights by all people, it 
must be presumed that they include the 
Governor of a State who disagrees with them 
on interpretations of the Constitution. 

To be consistent, the Attorney General 
should stand ready with military protection 
to guarantee freedom of speech to a dis- 
senter, even to the extent of full scale in- 
vasion and proposals to build permanent 
quarters for troops. 

This is not to endorse the theology of 
Roger Williams, or the social philosophy of 
Governor Barnett. Rather, it is to ask if 
there are different rules for enjoyment of 
civil rights in different States. 

It is small consolation to note that the 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union called 
censorship of the Mississippi Governor re- 

ble. 

Had this happened in Mississippi, to a 
spokesman for the other extreme of the 
mixed-up spectrum, anguished protest would 
have broken out not only in the State which 
waited until 1939 to ratify the Bill of Rights, 
but also in New York, that cozy and clam- 
orous sanctuary of liberty, a State which 
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in 1870 rescinded its ratification of amend- 
ment 15, which provided equal rights for 
all citizens regardless of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Thus history swaps hats on good guys 
and bad guys. 


A Salute to the Future Farmers of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
once again my pleasure and privilege 
to pay tribute, on the eve of Future 
Farmers of America Week, to this fine 
organization which is dedicated to the 
development of those young adults who 
will one day be responsible for the expan- 
sion and prosperity of American agricul- 
ture. In no other single industry in 
our great country are there more people 
engaged, and because it does employ 
more than one-third of America's work- 
ing force, its effective perpetuation is 
basic to our continued economic and 
social stability. 

Without a prosperous agricultural in- 
dustry or the productivity of the Amer- 
ican farm, our great urban areas, our 
other mighty industries, even our busi- 
ness and professional accomplishments, 
our educational institutions, and our 
many cultural advantages would perish. 
Indeed, our entire socioeconomic struc- 
ture would be altered. Likewise, the 
prosperity of the farm is contingent upon 
the health and prosperity of the working 
men and women, and the solidarity of 
the industries in our towns and cities, for 
no one element of our Nation can exist 
independently of the others. The Future 
Farmers of America is an organization 
worthy of our keen interest, continued 
support, and deepest respect and grati- 
tude, for it provides a proper program of 
vocational education in agriculture so 
necessary to the perpetuation of our 
agricultural industry. 

The Future Farmers of America was 
organized in November 1928 in Kansas 
City, Mo., as an outgrowth of the ever 
increasing number of vocational agricul- 
ture student organizations all over the 
country. .On August 30, 1950, through 
enactment of Public Law 740, the 81st 
Congress granted to the organization a 
public charter. Under a plan of cooper- 
ation between various State boards for 
vocational education, local high school 
departments of vocational agriculture, 
and the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, there 
was initiated a federally aided program 
of systematic instruction in agriculture 
and farm mechanics for youths over 14 
years of age enrolled in public schools. 
This organization is an intracurricular 
activity for young men studying voca- 
tional agriculture in public and second- 
ary schools. 
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Vocational agriculture students—the 
Future Farmers—learn the rudiments of 
successful farm production together with 
the newer, more complex. and efficient 
means that modern science has devel- 
oped. To this end, soil conservation, 
marketing, many phases of farm man- 
agement, the selection, care, mainte- 
nance, and operation of modern farm 
machinery are all covered either in the 
programs of instruction or dealt with 
through the activities of the organiza- 
tion itself. Frequently, the boy visits 
agricultural experiment stations and 
model farms where he may see the re- 
sults of new methods and gain knowl- 
edge through direct observation and ex- 
perience. 

While the Future Farmers of America 
provides the technical training that is 
so necessary to successful farming, it 
also instills in the young person the ideal 
of public service. It teaches coopera- 
tion with fellow students for individual 
and community betterment. The youth 
becomes a good citizen as he becomes a 
good farmer, 

I am proud to be the Representative 
in Congress of a district which supports 
many flourishing chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America. As I travel through 
the rural communities of my district, I 
see the many benefits this organization 
is affording Kentucky's new generation 
of Future Farmers. To these young men 
and thousands like them throughout our 
country belong the “heritage of the past 
and the strength of the future”. 


Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Rochester Jaycees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speakcr, last week 
66 delegates from all 50 States were here 
in Washington to participate in the sec- 
ond annual governmental affairs semi- 
nar sponsored by the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The two New York 
State delegates, Sanford A. Gradinger 
and Merwyn M. Kroll, both are from my 
home community of Rochester. 

While they were in the Nation's Cap- 
ital, these two young men met with me to 
report on the success. of the Rochester 
Jaycees foreign affairs committee, in 
which they hold positions of leadership. 
They also described to their fellow Jay- 
cee delegates their unique program of 
stimulating community interest in world 
affairs and urged them to implement 
such a program in their own home com- 
munities, 

So that my colleagues may have a bet- 
ter understanding of the work being car- 
ried on by this committee and its pur- 
pose, I commend to their reading the 
following information, which has been 
excerpted from the committee's informa- 
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tional booklet, “If We Choose Greatness, 
We Choose Effort”: 

“We stand at one of those rare points in 
history when a nation must choose con- 
sciously between greatness and medioc- 
rity. * * * If we choose greatness, as surely 
we must, we choose effort. * * * Such an 
effort must have its beginning in the minds 
and hearts of Americans, and take the form 
of a clear statement of the meanings and 
goals of a unique people.'—CLINTON Ros- 
SITer, professor of government, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

WHY CHOOSE EFFORT? 

The fundamental fact which dramatically 
affects all of us is the monumental struggle 
which is now being waged between the Com- 
munist bloc of nations and the free world. 
The outcome of the struggle will determine 
whether men are to be ruled by others or to 
remain free. 

The Communists have said that they will 
bury us, But this does not necessarily mean 
military aggression. The Communists are 
actively engaged in a relentless political, eco-" 
nomic, and psychological struggle in all parts 
of the world. They are using tactics which 
our Government often finds itself powerless 
to combat. 

The effort must be made by each of us to 
understand the nature of the Communist 
threat. In this way we can intelligently di- 
rect our congressional representatives to sup- 
port certain Presidential programs which in 
the past may have failed for lack of public 
understanding in foreign affairs. 

Popular understanding is essential to the 
development of a creative foreign policy. It 
is the responsibility of each individual to 
make himself knowledgeable in foreign 
affairs. 

WHAT KIND OF EFFORT? 


The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Rochester Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
presently organizing the widest possible 
study of critical problems in American 
foreign policy. It seeks to organize and 
supervise 5.000 discussion groups in the 
local community. 

In this way the program is almed at stimu- 
lating interest in world affairs among the 
citizens of Monroe County so that they may 
develop the knowledge necessary to exercise 
a more informed judgment on issues of 
American foreign policy. 

The committee seeks to introduce visitors 
and students from other countries to the 
home life of our community by integrating 
them into the many discussion groups. They 
will take back to thelr own countries an 
image of Americans as serious-minded, dedi- 
cated individuals Interested in assuming the 
responsibilities of world leadership. Our 
citizens will benefit by being exposed to the 
viewpoints of individuals of diverse back- 
grounds and cultures. 

Once this program is implemented in the 
Rochester community, it will serve as a 
model for other communities as part of a 
national effort which is now underway to 
build a more concerned and informed 
American public. 

The committee seeks to encourage parents 
and teachers to create an atmosphere of 
foreign policy interest in the home and 
school which will motivate our younger 
people to take a more active interest in world 
affairs. 

It will inspire our young men and women 
to seek careers in the diplomatic service, 
Peace Corps, and State Department, and pro- 
vide a pool of trained, dedicated individuals 
from which our future leaders can be chosen. 

An program of group discussion 
will motivate people to develop new habits 
and renew old ones. They will read editorial 
comments appearing regularly in news- 
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papers and periodicals throughout the 
country. They will discuss issues raised in 
these articles with friends and associates. 
They will express their points of view by 
writing, calling, or telegraphing the Presi- 
dent, State Department, their Congressmen, 
newspapers, and radio and television sta- 
tions. 

As William Lederer in “A Nation of Sheep” 
writes: “The average man or woman can 
have a powerful effect on the national scene 
once the realization strikes home that no 
voice goes unnoticed, particularly if it is 
raised in an intelligent question, objection, 
or praise. The unorganized civilian is po- 
tentially the greates force of all.” 


WHERE SHOULD THE EFFORT BEGIN? 


The effort should begin by organizing or 
joining a discussion group composed of 10 
to 15 people who meet monthly in each 
other's homes to discuss issues of American 
foreign policy. It is not enough merely to 
listen to lectures. The need is for wide- 
spread study of the facts in a given situation 
and for analysis of alternative courses of ac- 
tion, as if each individual had to decide what 
was best for the Nation himself. 

No attempt is made to arrive at a con- 
sensus, The aim is to elicit. informed, 
articulate differences of opinion. 


HOW ARE DISCUSSION GROUPS FORMED? 


All you need to do as group organizer is 
contact five or more friends and acquain- 
tances to attend a discussion. The commit- 
tee will furnish you with a list of additional 
persons interested in joining discussion 
groups. You schedule a meeting, invite your 
group participants, and notify the commit- 
tee. A member of the committee will ad- 
dress the group at your first meeting. 

Discussion groups can also be formed in 
the existing organizations of churches, 
schools, corporations, service clubs, and as- 
sociations. A steering committee should be 

to supervise the formation of 
groups within the organization. 

The committee assigns a moderator to con- 
duct the discussion, a coordinator to assist 
the group organizer with administrative de- 
tails, and several students and visitors from 
other countries. Each participant is asked 
to purchase a “great decisions series“ kit, a 


set of eight fact sheets on the critical issues” 


of the coming year, which is published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, a nonpartisan 
educational agency, The cost of each discus- 
sion kit is $1.50. 

Each fact sheet kit contains ballots which 
afford group participants an opportunity to 
express their opinions on Issues presented for 
discussion. These ballots are tabulated by 
the committee and the results forwarded to 
Washington. In addition, a monthly news- 
letter is mailed to each active member, 
Membership dues are $1 a year. 

WHAT ARE THE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION? 

1. “Common Market: Blueprint for a New 
Europe?” 

2. “Red China and the USS R.: How Firm 
an Alliance?” 

3. “Algeria: What Future?” 

4. “Spain: End of the Franco Era?" 

5, “India: Is Democracy Working?” 

6. “Laos and Vietnam: Southeast Asia in 
Danger?" 

7. “Alliance for Progress: New Deal for the 
Americas?” 

8. “Peace: What Problems and Prospects?" 

The committee designates the topic for 
discussion each month. You do not have to 
be an expert to participate in the discussion. 
However, it is recommended that you read 
the appropriate “great decision series” fact 
sheet before each discussion. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the obsery- 
ance of an anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence is an occasion for 
festivities and celebrations in most coun- 
tries throughout the world. Today we 
are observing the 45th anniversary of the 
gaining of independence by the small 
Baltic country of Lithuania. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot join in a celebration of 
this occasion with all of our Lithuanian 
friends. The observance of this day 
serves more as a reaffirmation of the 
hope that Americans, and free Lithua- 
nians everywhere, have of seeing the re- 
emergence of a free, independent 
Lithuania. It will be only then that we 
would join our Lithuanian friends in joy- 
ful and glorious celebration. 

The Lithuanians have had a long his- 
tory of suffering. However, they have 
continuously emerged from this suffer- 
ing with pride and victory. The emer- 
gence of Lithuania as a nation-state 
dates back to 1253 when a delegate of 
Pope Innocent IV crowned King Min- 
deugas ruler of the unified principalities. 
The Lithuanian kingdom extended its 
domain over territories beyond its bor- 
ders, including parts of present Byelo- 
russia and of the present Russia S.S.R. 
Later, when the Lithuanian-Polish union 
was formed, the dual monarchy’s domain 
was extended to the south and west, es- 
tablishing a powerful state in the heart 
of north central Europe. This union, 
first established as a personal union 
through the marriage in 1386 of Queen 
Jadwiga of Poland and Grand Duke Ja- 
giello of Lithuania, was further cement- 
ed by the act of Lublin in 1572. 

The dissolution of this union came in 
1795, when Poland was partitioned and 
ceased to be an independent state, and 
Lithuania was annexed by Russia. From 
this point on Lithuania’s fate was to be 
in the hands of Russian imperialism. 
The cruel, oppressive policies of the 
czarists of the 18th century would only 
be replaced by the refined, but not less 
cruel, methods of the Soviets of the 20th 
century. 

Taking advantage of the defeat of 
Germany and of the chaos created by the 
Russian revolution, a counil of 200 
Lithuanian delegates, on February 16, 
1918, proclaimed an independent Lithu- 
anian state based on democratic princi- 
ples. This new Lithuanian nation 
suffered many birth pains in its early 
days of existence. It was not until July 
12, 1920, that Russia signed a peace 
treaty with Lithuania, recognizing it as 
an independent nation and pledging to 
respect Lithuanian sovereignty. This, 
however, was only a delaying tactic, For 
when the opportunity came in 1940, the 
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Soviet Union, in violation of its 1920 
treaty obligations, annexed Lithuania. 

This day, the 45th anniversary of the 
emergence of an independent Lithuania, 
serves not only as an indicator of Soviet 
disregard for the right of national self- 
determination, but also as a reminder to 
the free world that freedom is constantly 
being threatened. Let us today join our 
Lithuanian friends in a reaffirmation of 
the persevering hope that Lithuania will 
soon be free. 


Tribute To Col. Mitchell Wolfson, Out- 
standing Citizen of Dade and Monroe 


Counties, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of Key West, Fla., have singled out 
for well-deserved tribute Col. Mitchell 
Wolfson. Colonel Wolfson has been per- 
petually active in charitable and civic 
organizations. He has given unstint- 
ingly of his time and resources to im- 
prove his community’s welfare and raise 
its esthetic standards. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of the Members the following editorial 
from the Key West Citizen. The civic- 
minded deed attributed therein to Col. 
Mitchell Wolfson is but a single example 
from a lifetime of public-spirited ac- 
tivity: 

CITIZENS To Honor A GREAT Man 

Key West's testimonial dinner to Col, 
Mitchell Wolfson has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of this newspaper. It is a fine 
thing that a community can show its appre- 
ciation of an interested citizen's splendid 
contribution to community improvement 
during the time such a citizen is in good 
health and spirits and able to enjoy the 
homage his fellow citizens pay him. 

Mitchell Wolfson is a citizen of Key West, 
no matter where he votes, or if he does malin- 
tain his principal residence in Miami. His 
major business interests are in Miami and 
have been for many years, but he has dem- 
onstrated fully that his heart is in Key West, 
where he was born and where he spent his 
childhood, 

Colonel Wolfson's acquisition of the old 
Geiger house at the corner of Whitehead and 
Greene Streets, and his conversion, through 
lavish expenditure of time and money, of 
that place into the Audubon House, with Its 
magnificent gardens, sparked the many jobs 
of restoration of historic sites and buildings 
in Key West. This restoration and reconver- 
sion work has done more to make the old 
island city attractive to tourists than any- 
thing that has occurred in years. 

It is interesting to think back, a bit, to 
the days 28 years ago when Key West was 
flat on its back financially, and the Federal 
Government through the Works Progress 
Administration came into town and tried to 
revive things. A large part of the WPA 
program was devoted to demonstration of 
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how restoration work could be done by the 
people, themselves. Undoubtedly many of 
the present residents who have taken old 
homes and rebuilt and improved them—al- 
though keeping their essential architectural 
qualities—first. became interested in Key 
West through the WPA's efforts in the dark 
days. 

But there was no great recognition of the 
high value of restoration until after Colonel 
Wolfson came back to his hometown and 
demonstrated how interesting and beautiful 
an old building, long neglected and mis- 
used, can be made. The Audubon House, 
above all other structures in Key West, was 
suited to such a demonstration. 

For years appreciative tourists had glanced 
at it and found it interesting but not avall- 
able for inspection since it was occupied by 
its owner, the late Willie Smith, who was 
ill for many years and unable to maintain 
its essentially fine appearance and emphasize 
its points of historic interest. 

Olid Mallory Square, now delighting tour- 
ists and home people alike, undoubtedly was 
developed more readily, and with quickened 
interest on the part of the people, because 
of the demonstration by Colonel Wolfson, 

This demonstration has taught the resi- 
dents of the city something they seemed not 
to be aware of—ie., the vast and important 
economic value to a community of its his- 
toric record. At the recent dedicatory cere- 
mony in Mallory Square, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Wakelin praised the work many 
Key Westers have done in this direction— 
mentioning the efforts of the Key West Art 
and Historical Society, in particular, for the 
restoration and preservation of the East Mar- 
tello Tower. 

The same sort of acclaim has been uttered 
by Rene d Harnoncourt, director of the 
great Modern Museum of Art in New York 
City, who is now visiting in Key West. 

Colonel Wolfson’s achievement, however, is 
that of a single individual who, without ask- 
ing for donations or special advantages, has 
created a beautiful museum and gerden out 
of a rundown building and site that was 
coming close to decay and ruin. 

The Citizen hopes and believes that the 
testimonial dinner to Col. Mitchell Wolfson 
will be a gay and happy occasion for all who 
may be fortumate enough to attend—and 
that it will convince our fellow citizen that 
we regard him with great affection and 
gratitude. 


Money Will Not Buy Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and much more will be said 
during the months ahead about our for- 
eign aid program. One thing is certain; 
that is, you do not buy friends. 

Under unanimous consent, I present 
an editorial from the Voice of St. 
Matthews, a respected weekly newspaper 
published in my congressional district on 
this subject: 

Wrrness De Gau: $$ Won't Buy 
FRIENDSHIP 


That there is one of the biggest plays in 
power politics going on in the world today 
is quite evident from President Charles de 
Gaulle’s successful attempt to block Brit- 
sin's entry into the Common Market and a 
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realinement of other Western Common Mar- 
ket nations to block France’s designs to dom- 
inate the Common Market countries. 

What is even more poignant and revealing 
as to De Gaulle's intention is that he is 
trying to undercut the US. influence, par- 
ticularly economically, in Western Europe. 
This probably more than anything else was 
the cause of his refusal to allow Britain into 
the Common Market, since Britain’s and the 
U.S. economic interests are tied closely to- 
gether, 

What De Gaulle is doing makes it even 
plainer that the American dollar has served 
its purpose in Western Europe, and that 
friendship cannot indefinitely be purchased 
by the dollar. 

The Common Market nations have become 
the strongest economic group of nations in 
the world, all because of the billions of Amer- 
tean dollars poured out through the Marshall 
plan and other foreign ald donations. In 
essence De Gaulle has told the United States 
Western Europe doesn't need it any longer, 
and itis time that France regain its position 
of world power, even at whatever expense it 
may cost other nations. 

By so doing De Gaulle is living up to a 
reputation typical of him since 1942 when 
the Allies had to deal with him as head of 
the French Government in exile. He was 
a contrary cuss then and has remained so 
until this day, trying to recapture the gran- 
deur of France even when his plans were 
detrimental to proper prosecution of the 
war. 

De Gaulle's attitude to the United States 
today is typical of the rcsentment toward 
the United States since it had assumed world 
leadership for democratic peoples, even 
though the United States has poured billions 
of dollars into the world economy. It is a 
lesson the United States should long ago 
have recognized—that it was entirely too 
soft with its foreign aid program. We need 
to look at our foreign aid program more 
closely and issue blunt warnings to those 
nations who are trying to undercut US. 
power. 

The Western countries are not out of the 
woods yet. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday marks the 45th anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence by the 
people of Lithuania. However, this free- 
dom was short lived. For in 1940, the 
Russians forcibly took over the country 
and unjustly deprived the people of their 
rights. 

In its 22 years of independence, 
Lithuania showed the world what a 
proud and industrious people can do. 
Among the products of these golden 
years when Lithuanians were free from 
foreign tyranny were improvements in 
transportation .and education, great 
strides in land reform and social legisla- 
tion and remarkable gains in material 
and spiritual well-being. 

The yoke of Soviet imperialism has en- 
slaved Lithuania, Her people have been 
deported and mass murdered. Religion 
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has been ruthlessly suppressed and free- 
dom obliterated. 

But the light of freedom still burns in 
the hearts of Lithuanians. They have 
known and gloried in its experience. We 
Americans must share the struggles of 
Lithuania for a free future, a future 
where Lithuania will take its proud place 
once more among the free nations of the 
world. 

In my home community of Rochester, 
N.Y., our Lithuanian-Americans have 
made splendid contributions to the 
wealth and culture of their adopted land. 
We are richer for their industry and 
talent, for their pride and love of 
freedom. 

This Sunday in Rochester, the Lithu- 
anian-American Council, Rochester 
chapter, will commemorate this anni- 
versary of independence. Their speaker 
will be Eng. Juozas Miklovas, who last 
summer, escaped from Russian oppres- 
sion while visiting Paris with a U.S.S.R. 
excursion. He has been granted per- 
mission to live in this country where he 
is a noble example of the yearning of 
his people to walk once more in the sun- 
light of freedom. 

To Peter Norkelunas, chapter presi- 
dent, and the members of the Lithuan- 
ian-American community in Rochester, 
we send our greetings on this important 
occasion. And, we send our heartfelt 
sympathy to their compatriots in Lithu- 
ania. We look forward to the day when 
we can celebrate their second liberation 
from Russian misrule. 


Tito’s Return to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
article in the Commonweal, a weekly 
published in New York City. The piece, 
which was brought to my attention by 
one of my friends, Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, professor of Latin American his- 
tory, Marymount College, Arlington, ap- 
peared on January 11, 1963. 

According to Dr. Thorning, it is im- 
portant to note that Mr. Alexander Ran- 
kovic has emerged as the top contender 
for Tito’s succession. Mr. Rankovic is 
described in the article as “the actual 
head of the dreaded UDBA—secret 
police.” 

At any rate, it is clear that Tito and 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev have come to an 
understanding. Early in the regime of 
Mr. Fidel Castro in Cuba, Dr. Thorning 
emphasized that Mr. Tito was helping 
and encouraging the Castro brothers. 
There are still Titoist technicians in 
Havana. 

A policy which was called a “calculat- 
ed gamble” in 1948 can be reviewed in 
the light of what is happening in 1963. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trro's RETURN To Moscow 
(By Matthew M. Mestrovic) 


(Note.—Matthew M. Mestrovic is senior 
editor of Challenge magazine, published by 
the Institute of Economic Afairs, and a 
member of the faculty at New York Uni- 
versity.) 

Surely President Josip Broz Tito of Yugo- 
slayia derived profound personal satisfaction 
from his December trip to Moscow. Not only 
had he defied Stalin and survived, but he 
had lived to address an appiauding Supreme 
Soviet, while the remains of the old tyrant 
had been cast in dishonor from the granite 
tomb in Red Square. For Tito, who had 
joined the Communist movement in Russia 
44 years ago, the reconciliation with Moscow 
on his own terms must have been one of the 
most deeply felt triumphs of a long and 
eventful life. 

Tito’s journey to Moscow removed most of 
the remaining ideological differences between 
the Soviet and the Yugoslay Communist 
parties, Just as for some time the two Com- 
munist governments have spoken in unison 
on foreign policy, so in the future their 
ideological views may become identical, 

Tito’s Russian sojourn unfolded against 
the backdrop of two portentous develop- 
ments, which may have truly shocked world 
communism; namely, the Cuban crisis and 
the Indla-China border conflict. In attack- 
ing India, Communist China negated both 
Khrushchey's policy of peaceful coexistence 
and Tito's nonalinement. China's aggression 
drove India closer to the West, after Khru- 
shchev had expended over $800 million in 
economic assistance to bolster India’s neu- 
tralism. At the same time, India awoke to 
the realization that Sukarno, Nkrumah, Tito, 
and Nasser were fair-weather friends of little 
help in a time of real crisis. 

During the Cuban crisis and the India- 
China border clashes Yugoslavia closely sup- 
ported Khrushchev. For instance, following 
President Kennedy's dramatic revelation that 
the Soviets were building offensive missile 
bases in Cuba, Yugoslav propaganda denicd 
the fact and accused the United States of 
naked and unprovoked aggression. Then, 
after Khrushchey admitted the presence of 
the missiles and agreed to their withdrawal, 
Yugoslay propagandists hailed Khrushchev 
as the great savior of world peace. During 
his Moscow sojourn Tito reaffirmed his 
blanket endorsement of the Soviet Cuban 
policy, 

As for the Chinese aggression against India. 
Yugoslavia deplored the attack but urged 
India to accede to Peking’s terms for a nego- 
tiated settlement of the dispute. The Yugo- 
slavs said that Peking had shown wisdom 
in offering to withdraw its troops to the 1959 
positions. This course of action, however, 
was rejected by Prime Minister Nehru on 
the ground that it would leave China in 
possession of a substantial segment of In- 
dian territory. Incidentally, Belgrade’s view 
of the border dispute coincided with that of 
Moscow. 

Under violent propaganda assaults from 
Communist China and Albania, Khru- 
shehev sought to rally the support of his 
European satellites, Yugoslavia, and the 
Communist parties in the free world. Never 
at a loss for earthy aphorisms, Khrushchev 
compared the Albanians to little boys who 
were given a few kopeks by hoodlums to 
repeat dirty words in front of their mother. 

In this context the December Congress of 
the Italian Communist Party and the 
renewed de-Stalinization drives of the 
Czechoslovak, Bulgarian and East German 
leaderships appear to have been part of 
Khrushehev's comprehensive endeavor to 
consolidate his own position vis-a-vis the 
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Chinese comrades. Tito's trip to Moscow 
was also designed to shore up Khrushchecv’s 
leadership against eroding encounters with 
Communist China and Albania. 

In return for wholehearted support for 
Khrushchev, Tito undoubtedly obtained con- 
cessions, It seems out of the question that 
Tito has accepted or ever will accept the 
role of a Gomulka or a Kadar within the 
Soviet orbit. But, then, Khrushchey made 
no such demands upon Tito. Khrushchev 
is willing to accept the Yugoslay Marshal as 
an elder statesman of communism and a 
junior partner of the Communist con- 
sortium. Having accepted-integral Yugo- 
slay sovereignty, Khrushchev has also re- 
moved the basis for the long-standing 
Soviet-Yugoslay dispute. 

In Moscow, Tito sought and obtained some 
Soviet economic assistance for Yugoslavia’s 
faltering economy. For instance, on Decem- 
ber 11, Moscow radio announced that the 
Soviets would help build a power station in 
Yugoslavia. But such token assistance can 
hardly compare with the estimated 62½ 
billion worth of military and economic ald 
Yugoslavia recelved from the United States 
since 1950. 

The yearly U.S. grants constituted over 
half of Yugoslavia’s annual budgets. In fact, 
therefore, Washington underwrote the Tito- 
ist experiment and kept the Yugoslav econ- 
omy from foundering. But for Tito and his 
colleagues the ideological and political ad- 
vantages resulting from a close alinement 
with Moscow by far outweigh the economic 
benefits of U.S. friendship. 

Tito and his associates feel that in the 
long run economic dependence on, and in- 
tegration with the West would undermine 
their Communist dictatorship. Conversely, 
the rapprochement with Moscow will 
strengthen the internal Communist rule in 
Yugoslavia. In addition, Khrushchey has 
recognized Yugoslavia’s complete sovereignty 
and her right to trade and maintain what- 
ever economic ties she wishes with the non- 
Communist world, ties which the Yugo- 
slays keep strengthening with gusto. For 
instance, a few months ago, In an attempt 
to bolster her problem-beset tourist busi- 
ness, Yugoslavia signed an agreement with 
Pan American, conferring on the American 
company the management of some hotels in 
Yugoslavia, including the Esplanade in 
Zagreb, Croatia, 

The growing integration of the European 
Economic Community threatens to close 
most of Western Europe to Yugoslavia's 
agricultural exports. Simultaneously, the 
linking with the Common Market of 18 un- 
derdeveloped African colonies may further 
restrict Yugoslavia’s trade possibilities on 
that continent. In any case, it has by now 
become amply apparent that the newly in- 
dependent nations of Asia and Africa, with 
whom Yugoslavia maintains close political 
ties, can neither provide a lucrative market 
for Yugoslavia’s inferior industrial goods, 
nor supply her with the assistance she needs 
to sustain her faltering industriallzation 
drive. 

Confronted with the pressing choice of 
either altering Yugoslavia’s political struc- 
ture in order to win the economic benefits 
to be derived from association with the 
Common Market, or seeking to consolidate 
the Communist regime through a close al- 
lance with Moscow, Tito has chosen the lat- 
ter course. While his recent talks with 
Khrushchev can only reinforce this trend in 
Yugoslav policies, Tito also seems to have 
explored the possibility of associating Yugo- 
slavia with Comecon, the Communist 
bloc's answer to the Common Market. 

The specific composition of the Yugoslav 
delegation which visited Moscow confirmed 
the fact that Alexander Rankovic, the ac- 
tuai head of the dreadful UDBA (secret po- 
lice), has emerged as the top contender for 
Tito's succession. The rapprochement with 
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Moscow further eclipsed Vice President Ed- 
uard Kardelj, who spent much time study- 
ing Western socialism on protracted visits 
to the West, and in particular to Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries, 

Both Rankovic and Jovan Veselinoy, Tito's 
other top aid during the mission to Mos- 
cow, are Serbs and leaders of the pro-Russian 
elements within the Yugoslay Communist 
Party. They are also known to favor in- 
creased internal centralism. Thus the ce- 
menting of party relations may have pro- 
found repercussions on internal Yugoslav 
developments, and the strengthening of Rus- 
80-Yugoslay ties may affect the delicate na- 
tional rapport within the Yugoslay Commu- 
nist Party. Latent national antagonism 
came to the surface during the inconclusive 
struggle over the new Yugoslav Constitution, 
which was drawn up in 1902. While the 
Serbian Communists endeavored to strength- 
en centralism, the Croats, Slovenes, and 
Macedonians sought to enhance the auton- 
omy of the six constituent republics of 
notre These struggles are not forgot- 

n. 

As long as Tito remains at the helm he 
will undoubtedly steer a careful course in 
both foreign and domestic affairs. A decis- 
ive turning point may occur only after Tito 
passes from the scene and men of lesser 
stature and ability assume the leadership of 
Yugoslay communism. Thus, the full effects 
of the reestablishment of close tles between 
the Soviet and Yugoslav parties may not be- 
come fully apparent for several years. 

Although Tito remains the unchallenged 
dictator of Yugoslavia, Western visitors who 
saw him recently reported that he had aged 
considerably and was increasingly uncon- 
cerned about many vital areas of Yugoslav 
life. Tito’s growing isolation from domestic 
developments was revealed in September, 
when he publicly admitted that he did not 
know that the 10- to 20-percent charge for 
service which Yugoslavia instituted several 
years ago, as a measure to raise the earn- 
ings of waiters and hotel employees, was not 
distributed to the workers. Yet when I vis- 
ited Yugoslavia in 1961, and again in Jan- 
uary of 1962, waiters and hotel employees 
everywhere loudly complained of this abuse, 
Everybody seemed to know about it except 
Tito, who was living in gilded isolation on his 
Adriatic island retreat. 

During the remaining years of Marshal 
Tito's rule (he Is almost 71 now), Yugoslavia 
will undoubtedly maintain her equivocal 
course. But the rapprochement effected dur- 
ing the Marshal's recent mission to Moscow, 
the agreement to strengthen party and eco- 
nomic ties, may help the centralist and pro- 
Soviet elements within the Yugoslav party 
eventually to reorient drastically Yugoslav 
domestic and foreign policies, 


Agreement in the Cotton Industry: 
Craig Smith Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the name of Craig Smith is familiar to 
all those who are engaged directly or 
indirectly in the cotton business whether 
in the farming end or the production 
of finest cotton fabrics in the world. 
Thus, when Mr. Smith, president of 
Avondale Mills, speaks out on cotton 
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problems, his words should be heard objective. I am grateful that the Farm He said it is understood in the Huntsville 
with respect. Bureau delegates in the Cotton Council did area that the city’s population will reach 


I insert hereunder in the Recorp an 
article by Mr. Smith which recently ap- 
peared in the Avondale Sun, the news- 
paper of Avondale Mills, which is cir- 
culated to some 14,000 friends and em- 
ployees of Avondale Mills regularly: 
ALL SEGMENTS oF COTTON INDUSTRY Now 

SUPPORT ONE-PRICE COTTON PROGRAM 


The National Cotton Council is an organi- 
zation which represents the cotton farmers, 
ginners, warehousemen, merchants, cotton- 
seed crushers, and cotton mills from North 
Carolina to California: Before the council 
can act on any policy matter, there must be 
a two-thirds affirmative vote by the delegates 
of each of the six interests, voting separately. 
This means that one-third plus one of the 
delegates of any one of the six interests hold 
the power of veto. Naturally this rule re- 
stricts the fields in which the council can 
operate but keeps the organization together 
and adds strength when a position is finally 
taken. 

At the annual meeting of the council in 
El Paso, Tex., last week, a resolution was 
passed in support of making cotton available 
to American mills at the same price at which 
it is now available for export. An imple- 
mentation of this program means that a 
Government subsidy, equal to the subsidy 
paid on exports, must be paid to someone in 
this country on the part of the crop con- 
sumed here. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has a longstanding record of opposition to 
all forms of Government subsidy and Gov- 
ernment interference with private business. 
This organization has been a bulwark 
through the years against the trend toward 
socialization of American agriculture. The 
basic philosophy of the American Farm 
Bureau in respect to Government action can 
be summed up in the three words “Leave 
us alone.” I cannot take issue with the 
soundness of this principle. 

The Farm Bureau is well represented 
among the farm delegates of the National 
Cotton Council. Consistent with their basic 
philosophy, they felt it necessary to oppose 
a Government subsidy on domestic con- 
sumption. This opposition at El Paso was 
voiced by Walter Randolph, of Alabama. 

The export subsidy which we already have, 
and which is necessary at the present time 
to hold any export market for raw cotton, 
plus all of the other artificialities which 
have been built into our economy in the 
last quarter century, in my view, make a 
subsidy on the American-consumed part of 
the cotton crop completely necessary at the 
present time. I believe that Mr. Randolph 
and his associates were sympathetic with 
this view, although as a matter of principle 
they felt it necessary to oppose any addi- 
tional Government subsidy. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that although Mr. 
Randolph asked to be recorded as voting 
against the program, he did not demand a 
rolicall vote of delegates, as he had a com- 
plete right to do, after his opposing resolu- 
tion lost by a voice vote. 

Through a program of research which 
promises to eradicate the boll weevil, provide 
effective weed control, prevent shedding, and 
other important cost-reduction programs, it 
is possible for the American cotton farmer 
to reduce his cost to an extent that no Gov- 
ernment subsidy will be necessary. I join 
with the American Farm Bureau in hoping 
that day will come soon. In the meantime, 
the elimination of the present two-price cot- 
ton program, even though it involves an 
additional Government subsidy, is essential 
to the whole cotton industry. I am greatly 
heartened by the fact that the National 
Cotton Council can now fully support this 


not feel compelled to make an all-out fight 
in opposition. 

I dare hope that representatives of the 
great American Farm Bureau Federation will 
exercise similar restraint while this vitally 
important program is being considered by 
the Congress. 


Alabama’s Military Service Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Col. 
William J. Macpherson, commandant of 
the U.S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School, Redstone Arsenal, recently ad- 
dressed members of the Birmingham Ki- 
wanis Club. In his speech he summar- 
ized for the members of the club the 
activities of the six Army and Air Force 
schools located in Alabama. These 
service schools are making outstanding 
contributions to our national defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Birmingham Post-Herald 
account of Colonel Macpherson’s speech 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of Jan. 30, 1963] 
MiLrranr SERVICE SCHOOLS VALUED AT $319 
MILLION 


(By Don Cummins) 

The combined value of Alabama's military 
service schools plant and equipment amounts 
to $319 million, 

That's what Col. Willam J. Macpherson, 
commandant, U.S. Army Ordnance Guided 
Missile School, Redstone Arsenal, told Ki- 
wanis Club members here yesterday. 

The installations include the Ordnance 
Gulded Missile School; Air University, Mont- 
gomery; Craig Air Force Base, Selma; 
Women's Army Corps Center and School and 
Chemical Corps School, Ft. McClellan; Army 
Aviation Center and School, Ft. Rucker, and 
the ROTC program. 

The installations have almost 18,000 mili- 
tary and civilians on their permanent staffs. 

They train 41,596 students from through- 
out the Nation and many foreign nations 
every year, Colonel Macpherson said. 

The payroll for all amounts to $128,606,000 
per year. 

Macpherson, using a slide presentation, ex- 
plained the importance of the training pro- 
gram and how the students are trained to 
korp nine missile systems ready to go at any 
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Another priceless advantage, Macpherson 
pointed out, is the value to the State of 
more than 41,000 intelligent young men and 
women coming to Alabama every year from 
every State in the Union and many foreign 
nations. 

Programs for entertaining foreign students 
is international relations at its best, he 
emphasized. 

Macpherson also expressed the opinion that 
Huntsville was the fastest growing city in 
the South with the population 
at the rate of 1,000 persons per month. 


installations is as follows: 

Air University: Employs 7,500 permanent 
people to train more than 10,000 students 
yearly. The installation equipment is val- 
ued at $114 million with an annual payroll of 
$58 million. 

Fort Rucker: A total of 6,000 permanent 
employees train more than 10,000 students 
per year. The center and school has an 
installed value of almost $72 million with 
of $51.5 million. 


stalled value of almost $8 million with 629. 
permanent employees training 4,800 students 
per year and an annual payroll of $3.1 
million, 

Women's Army Corps: Installed value of 
the school is $8.5 million with a permanent 
staff of 380 training 4,800 students per year 
and an annual payroll of $2.6 million. 

Craig Air Force Base: The school's plant 
and aircraft are valued at $46 million. Its 
staff consists of 1,300 persons training 368 
jet pilots per year with a combined payroll 
of $8.5 million. y 

Army Ordnance Guided Missile School: 
This 10-year-old installation has a faculty 
of 600, a permanent party of 1,800 training 
5.000 students per year from all branches of 
the service and foreign nations. 

The plant is valued at $73 million with 
an annual payroll of $23 million. 


The Common Market and the Peoria Area 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “The Common 
Market and the Peoria Area,” which ap- 
peared in the Peoria Journal Star of 
February 8, in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
THE COMMON MARKET AND THE PEORIA AREA 


The importance to us in the Peoria area 
in the French-English quarrel on the Com- 
mon Market lies in the farm question. 

France so far has frozen England out of 
the Common Market, which means that the 
United States is also blocked out. The Com- 
mon Market, of course, is an agreement 
among six countries (France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands) 
on trade. 

If the Common Market says, We don't 
want any more American farm products com- 
ing in,” that will hurt us. We sell $1 billion 
in farm and fiber goods a year in Common 
Market countries—and $1 billion is an im- 
portant piece of business any way you look 
at it. 

We sell 25 percent of our soybeans, 15 
percent of our corn, 16 percent of our pork, 
13 percent of our condensed milk, and 10 
percent of our margarine abroad. 

If the Common Market shuts us out by 
trade barrier, it's going to multiply the agri- 
cultural problem here, intensify the unem- 
ployment problem (thousands of jobs here 
are tied to exports), and hurt the overall 
buying power in this area. 
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Will the Common Market impose heavy 
tariffs against us? France expects a 30-per- 
cent increase in its own farm production. 
The political power of the farmer in Europe 
is enormous. The French believe they will 
have such big surpluses of their own in 2 
` years that they will need to export 5 million 
tons of wheat a year. They certainly may 
try to close the door on American agricul- 


80 the argument that rages from one side 
of the Channel to the other has 
more than a little interest for the Peoria 
area, 


Death of Hugh Gaitskell of Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, all 
of us were grieved by the untimely death 
of Hugh Gaitskell. A number of Mem- 
bers of the Senate made statements with 
reference to his death and have had in- 
serted in the Reconp commentaries and 
editorials with reference to his record as 
a political leader and public servant. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the death of Hugh Gaitskell, which 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, dated January 24, 1963, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEATH OF Hucm GAITsKELL 

Hugh Gaiskell’s death is a personal, polit- 
ical, and national tragedy. He has died 
young, at a time when he had at least an 
even chance of being the next Prime Minister, 
and when he looked like gaining office after 
hard years in opposition. In labor's ranks 
he leaves a gap that cannot be filled quick- 
ly—though it must be filled—for he alone of 
its leaders was known, trusted, and respected 
far beyond the party. Nationally, the trag- 
edy is that a man of immense courage and 
integrity has been taken away just when he 
was most likely to be needed. 

He would have been a better Prime Minis- 
ter than leader of the opposition, because his 
talents were creative. Already, as Minister 
of Fuel and briefly an Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he had shown his ability for organ- 
ization and administration, As leader of the 
opposition, he was more concerned with seek- 
ing constructive policies—looking toward the 
day when Labor would again be in office— 
than with negatively damning the Govern- 
ment. He was too fair-minded not to see 
the truth of a situation and he knew that 
the freedom of any government ts circum- 
scribed by events, by its allies, and by its 
physical resources. He rarely, if ever, took 
unfair advantage of the license that an oppo- 
sition can exploit. 

Personally, too, it could be said of him 
that in opposition he was too kind to some 
of his critics within the party. He never 
waged the kind of personal warfare that 
some of his closest colleagues waged against 
In office as Prime Minister he might 
have changed. His construction of a cabinet 
would have been uninhibited; he saw little 
purpose in axing shadows, but he was de- 
termined that when it became the govern- 
ment his party should give the country the 
strongest leadership that it could. 

Of his courage, the Bevanite and bomb 
controversies are ample evidence. To a 
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youthful Chancellor, rapidly promoted over 
the heads of experienced seniors, the Bevan- 
ite campaign against him could have been 
unnerving. He stood his ground, and his 


firmness helped him to win the leadership - 


of the party in 1955. Suez was a test from 
which he well; but as a national 
leader he did not really stand out until the 
1959 election. Then, in spite of one tactical 
error (the income tax promise), he showed 
the coolness and good sense that a Prime 
Minister must have. 

The loss of the 1959 election was a dis- 
appointment, though not unexpected; It was 
followed by the bitterest attacks upon him 
from within the party, ending with the 
defeat of his defense policy at the Scar- 
borough conference in 1960. He replied with 
the famous “fight, fight, and fight again“ 
for which the left has never forgiven 
him—and by the long struggle to lead labor 
out of the unflateral wilderness. 

His commitment to the Atlantic alliance 


was complete, though he sought constantly _ 


to find ways of promoting harmony between 
East and West. Disengagement in Europe, a 
lesser dependence by the West on nuclear 
weapons, and effective political control over 
the generals, were for years among the first 
priorities in his policy. Although he was 
not an early convert to the nonnuclear club, 
he was quick to see the danger of letting 
nuclear weapons spread. The coming of 
President Kennedy as effective leader of the 
Western alliance was a great satisfaction to 
him. The two men got on well together— 
better, one may surmise, than Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Macmillan do—and each found stim- 
ulus in the other's brisk intellect. Latterly, 
Cuba and the Common Market had clouded 
their respect for each other, but this was a 
passing . As Prime Minister, Hugh 
Gaitskell would have enjoyed the best of 
relations with the White House. 

It should be said also that he was a 
friendly and unaffected person. He enjoyed 
the kind of peaceful and private family life 
that fortifies a man in public office. 

Whoever follows him as labor leader will 
have to continue along the course he has 
set—a nondoctrinaire approach to economic 
and industrial policy, a firm commitment to 
collective defense and multilateral disarma- 
ment, and a readiness to see gradual reform 
of the Labor Party's structure from with- 
in, Any other course will reopen old wounds 
and drive away sympathetic voters, To fol- 
low him cannot be easy; but he has left the 
Labor Party in its best form since 1950. 


The Coming Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a constituent in western 
South Dakota which I think would be of 
interest to other Members of Congress 
and, under unanimous consent, insert a 
portion of this letter in the RECORD. 


The four paragraphs I would like to 
quote are as follows: 

On the coming wheat referendum, as you 
know, the administration has made it known 
that they are going to use every Federal em- 

ployee from Freeman right down to the 
janitor that sweeps the local ASC office to 
put this across. We are constantly re- 
minded of the disaster which will sweep 
across the Nation if we don't go for the full 
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program as recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and, of course, all of this is 
supported and paid for with tax money. 

I am not a wheat farmer and am not 
personally concerned with the support. The 
point to which I object is the administration 
stating their opinion of the outcome as fact. 
They continually repeat that agriculture is 
doomed if they don't support the program, 
many people are convinced by this but they 
are unable to give any reason other than 
the statements put out by the administra- 
tion. 

The Federal Government has spent 30 
years solving the farm problem and it ap- 
pears to be as bad or worse than when they 
started. I think this should be good evi- 
dence that their predictions are not always 
accurate and some measure should be taken 
to stop this. If the farm people are sup- 
posed to decide this, let them make the 
decision without all this pressure and in- 
fluence from just one side of the picture. 

I have heard an endless number of farm- 
ers say that their ASC office can just about 
put them out of business if they don't get 
along with them. I think this pressure that 
is being applied is a lot more serious than 
many of us realize. 


Hon. James Patrick McGranery 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, many fine 
words of tribute have already been 
spoken in this House to the memory of 
James Patrick McGranery, whose sud- 
den death this winter has saddened all 
who knew him. A number of us remem- 
ber Jim McGranery as a fellow Repre- 
sentative in the 75th, 76th, 77th, and 
78th Congresses. It was my privilege to 
serve with him when I first joined this 
distinguished body in the 77th Congress. 
As the youngest member at that time, 
I looked to leading Democrats like Jim 
McGranery for guidance and example. 
His record as a member of the Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and Ways 
and Means was outstanding. But Jim 
McGranery’s service in this House was 
only one chapter in his long and dedi- 
cated public career that dates back to 
flying as an Army observation pilot in 
World War I. As a matter of fact he 
left this House in 1943 at President 
Roosevelt’s request to become assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States—an office he was to see again. 
President Truman awarded him the Na- 
tion’s Medal of Merit in 1946. Next he 
served for more than-5 years as a U.S. 
district judge. 

It was early in 1952 that President 
Truman capped Jim McGranery’s career 
as a public servant by naming him At- 
torney General of the United States. 
And following the change of administra- 
tions, President Eisenhower appointed 
him to the Commission on Government 
Security. Jim McGranery thus served 
his country in all three branches of Gov- 
ernment—the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive—and in all three he 
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won the undying friendship and respect 
of his colleagues. Yet we must go be- 
yond Government service alone if we are 
to view the full measure of Jim McGra- 
nery’s career. He was an outstanding 
Catholic layman, and received papal dec- 
orations from both Pope Pius XII and 
Pope John XXIII. Aside from the law 
degree he earned at Temple University, 
he was awarded honorary degrees by a 
whole series of outstanding colleges and 
universities. Furthermore he served on 
the boards of a number of important 
civic, charitable and religious organiza- 
tions. In private life, he was a good 
friend to many, and a devoted husband 
and father. I would like at this time to 
express my most heartfelt condolences 
to Mrs. McGranery and to their three 
fine children, 

And I would add that the death of Jim 
McGranery is a great loss to all of us 
and to his country. For myself, his 
memory shines as a bright 8 of 
strong character, warm personality, firm 
patriotism and dedication to the public 
interest. He was a man the city of Phila- 
delphia can be proud to call its own, the 
kind of man that reminds us of that 
metropolis’ nickname, “the city of 
brotherly love.” This House and this 
Nation can be proud of Jim McGranery, 
for it is men like him that help make 
democracy more than a word. 


The “65” Programs Keep Growing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in the last Congress I 
made comment on the 65“ insurance 
programs, pioneered by the State of 
Connecticut, by which health insur- 
ance companies operating in a State 
are allowed to pool resources and dis- 
tribute risks to provide more in expen- 
sive health insurance for the elderly. 
Following the Connecticut example have 
been New York and Massachusetts and 
other States—Texas, California, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri, and I am especial- 
ly happy to note the last-named State— 
are now studying the plan. 

I am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the December 
6 issue of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce which comments on the advances 
which have been made in the New 
York 65“ program and the interest 
of other States in emulating it. I be- 
lieve it is important that information 
on this be widely disseminated so that 
our people can know of the tremen- 
dous progress which our private insti- 
tutions are making in this field: 

Ores Srates STUDY New Tonx's "65" 
Heurn PLAN 


At least seven States—including Texas, 
California, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Missourl—are considering 
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The final count of New York “65” enroll- 
ments was 107,404, more than 7 percent over 
the predicted quota, he said. 

Mr. Miller said the public acceptance of 
the “65” plans in New York, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut has stimulated nationwide 
interest, and it is expected that new "65" 
Plans to provide basic health and major 
medical coverage for those over 65 will be 
announced soon. 

EXCEEDS QUOTA 


“Other States have been watching the re- 
ception accorded this low-cost, nonprofit in- 
surance in New York State,“ Mr. Miller said. 
The fact that we were able to exceed our 
projected quota is expected to give œ new 
impetus to development of comparable plans 
in other parts of the country. 

“Despite the fact that the initial enroll- 
ment ended only on November 15, we have 
already had several hundred claims repre- 
senting hospital and medical charges that 
would otherwise have been met by the policy- 
holders out of their own limited resources. 
New York State has about one-tenth of the 
Nation's population over 65. It is a key 
State in the 65“ programs, and its example 
will undoubtedly have an important effect 
on the rest of the country.” 


This same matter was discussed in the 
Eastern Underwriter, an insurance pub- 
lication, which goes into this in some 
greater detail. I believe it, too, is of 
interest to those who are interested in 
moving our country forward in this 
area: 

New Tonk 65 Gores Over 100,000—80 PERCENT 
or APPLICANTS FROM Brokers 


More than 100,000 Néw York State resi- 
dents have enrolled in New York 65, during 
the initial October 15 to November 15 en- 
rollment period, Morton D. Miller, president 
of the New York 65 Health Insurance As- 
sociation, announced. 

“This enthusiastic public response from 
all parts of the State reflects the fact that 
our program fills a real need,” Mr. Miller 
said. It marks another forward step on 
the part of the insurance industry in pro- 
viding greater protection against the health 
hazards of old age, at the time when the 
elderly are more prone to prolonged illness 
and hospitalization and when their incomes 
are usually lower. These results could not 
have been possible without the wholehearted 
cooperation of insurance agents and brokers 
throughout the State. 

“New York residents who become 65 after 
November 15 are eligible to enroll in New 
York 65 within 31 days of their 65th birth- 
day,” Mr. Miller pointed out and urged these 
people to apply through their agents or di- 
rectly to New York 65 at 101 West 5ist 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

“An analysis of over 20,000 of the early 
enrollments shows that more than half of 
the applications came from the 70 and 
overage group. The oldest enrollee will 
shortly celebrate his 106th birthday. The 
youngest was 43, the wife of an over-65 
applicant, because under the plan the 
spouses of enrollees may apply for coverage 
regardles of age. 

“About 65 percent of the enrollees are 
women. This is a somewhat higher ratio 
of women to men than in the State’s popula- 
tion of 65 and over. Only 55 percent of this 
group are women. 


“Major medical cov designed to help 
provide against the financially 
disastrous effects of illness was 


this protection 
either separately or in combination with the 
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basic health and hospital coverage. Basic 
protection alone was the choice of about 40 
percent of the enrollees. 

“Every county in the State was included 
in the enrollments. About 80 percent of 
them were handled through agents or 
brokers while the balance of the applica- 
tions were filed directly. 

“Plans for future enrollment periods for 
New York 65 protection will be announced 
later. It is anticipated that the success 
of the New York 65 plan will give a great 
impetus to the extension of comparable 
plans for basic health and major medical 
protection in other States. Connecticut had 
the first 65 plan which started last year. 
Massachusetts 65 completed its first enroll- 
ment on November 1. Other States now con- 
sidering such plans include Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
California, and Texas.” 

The New York 65 Health Insurance As- 
sociation is a voluntary, nonprofit group 
composed of 49-1 Insurance com- 
panies, especially organized for the purpose 
of offering low-cost health protection to the 
State's elderly residents in accordance with 
enabling legislation unanimously passed by 
the New York Legislature in March. 


* 


The Estes Case: A Symptom of Deep Ills 
in Government Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the close of the last session of the 
87th Congress, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. FINDLEY ], himself a newspaper 
publisher, prepared and had published 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat an 
analysis of the Billie Sol Estes case and 
the underlying meaning of this matter 
read in the context of Government con- 
trol of agriculture. PauL FINDLEY has 
done an excellent job of putting the Estes 
case into perspective, of showing how our 
present agricultural programs make such 
abuses inevitable. More important, 
however, the gentleman has suggested a 
path which will lead American agricul- 
ture out of the morass into which the 
proliferation of Government programs 
and controls in agriculture has forced it. 
It is a classic example of how unwise 
Federal programs, built upon false 
premises, can damage, perhaps fatally, 
a basically healthy aspect of our private 
economy. I am placing Congressman 
Finniey’s article in the Recorp with my 
sincerest commendation to him for 
bringing the facts of the Estes case, and 
the weaknesses of our farm program, 
into so clear a focus: 

THe REAL MEANING OF THE BILLIE SOL Esres 
CASE 


(Nore.—Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Re- 
publican, of Dlinols, is a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee and was cred- 
ited with devising the strategy which de- 
feated the Kennedy administration’s plan to 
impose tighter controls on the production of 
feed grains. He is publisher of two Illinois 
weekly newspapers, the Pike County Repub- 
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lican of Pittsfield and the Independent Press 
of Griggsville.) 
(By Hon. PauL Footer, of Dlinols) 

The Billie Sol Estes scandal with its dis- 
closures of bribery of Government officials 
and the callous exploitation of our mis- 
managed farm programs goes far beyond the 
plundering by one man. It reaches deep 
into the very vitals of the Agriculture 
Department's colossal bureaucracy and our 
misguided attempts to fix prices and control 
farmers. For now out of the complexities 
and confusion, the charges and counter- 
charges, and the tens of thousands of words 
heard in testimony by at least 14 county, 
State, and Federal investigating groups, 
emerges this alarming truth: 

The sordid case of Billie Sol Estes is merely 
the boil on the diseased body of Govern- 
ment-controlled agriculture. 

As a Congressman from one of America’s 
large corn-producing areas, I say urgent 
action must be taken by Congress Iitself— 
the very branch whose legislation has invited 
this terrible abuse to the health of our farm 
economy. 

Even Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man, once he had retreated from his early 
soft pedaling of the case, grimly told Senator 
JOHN MCCLELLAN’s investigating committee: 
“The Billie Sol Estes case is but an exterior 
symptom of an underlying sickness of the 
farm program in this country.” 

The germs of this sickness were planted 
during the depression. But they got their 
present grip on American agriculture in 
1948 when Congress, rather than let the 
farmer expand his opportunity in the mar- 
ketplace, clung to the outdated, depression- 
born system of unrealistically high price 
supports, whereby the Govcrnment tries to 
guarantee the farmer a price above the mar- 
ket value. Its worthy but misguided aim 
was basically to insure farmers an adequate 
income and to protect the small farmer. 

Instead, it has done just the opposite. 
And like a spreading cancer, it has hurt other 
sections of our economy. Look at the facts. 
Farm per capita income, according to the 
Agriculture Department's own figures, aver- 
ages only $1,373 a year, while nonfarm is 
$2,345. The most recent figures of the Fed- 
eral census show that in 9 years a stagger- 
ing 1,671,659 farms have had to fold up. 
Hardest hit were those of less than 200 acres. 

Added to this record of the failure of Goy- 
ernment intervention is the encouragement 
of unsound farming practices. Farmers live 
by the Government rulebook rather than 
their own commonsense. Like businessmen 
who find their time more profitably spent 
hunting for tax loopholes instead of new 
business, many farmers find it more profita- 
ble to hunt for ways to beat farm programs, 
rather than utilizing their land and agri- 
cultural know-how to the fullest. 

Out in my State of Illinois, for example, 
farmers for several years planted a class of 
wheat that was so Ill adapted to the Illinois 
climate it was fit only for Government stor- 
age, cheap export or blending. The reason: 
They could get better yields per acre, and 
with the Government guaranteeing a profit, 
this was more important than producing the 
superior classes of wheat which did not grow 
as abundantly in Illinois. 

In addition, the high cost of surplus stock- 
piles created by our farm programs has 
drained off fantastic sums of tax money 
which could have been better used for more 
important and pressing national needs. 
Each year the American taxpayer (farmers 
are taxpayers too), must fork up nearly $1 
billion in storage and handling costs alone 
on the $7 billion worth of commodities in 

These yearly storage costs are close 
„10 times more than all pubiic and pri- 
funds spent on cancer research last 


wear: 
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During the past decade, this mess in agri- 
culture has become so overwhelming and 
persistent that the public was becoming 
hopelessly Immune. But now I believe the 
enormity of the Billie Sol Estes swindle will 
alert and arouse the public. It proves, as 
never before, the colossal disgrace of Wash- 
ington's attempts to manage agriculture, for 
Estes’ whole shoddy career was able to sky- 
rocket only because of Federal price fixing 
and controls. 

Many of my friends and constituents, 
confused by conflicting interpretations with 
which they are bombarded almost dally, have 
asked me, “What is the real meaning of the 
Billie Sol Estes case?” Is it merely a case of 
petty corruption, minor bribery, and system 
beating which can be stopped by tighter 
controls, as the Kennedy administration 
claims? Or is it another warning that Gov- 
ernment price fixing and controls are noth- 
ing more than an open invitation to corrup- 
tion which will increase as the controls get 
tighter? I believe it is a warning, which we 
must heed before it is too late. And to un- 
derstand it, we must examine the two main 
fields in which Estes operated: cotton and 
grains. For these programs have been in 
effect for years and well illustrate the 
stupidity of our multibilllon-dollar farm 


program. 

The cotton situation: Like other Govern- 
ment price support programs which under- 
write the production of wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and most types of tobacco, the cotton sup- 
port program guarantees the farmer an 
artificially fixed price for his crops. During 
the last 5 years, these subsidies haye totaled 
over $2,500 million—an average of $500 mil- 
lion per year. This looks like a good deal 
for the farmer, but is it? In accepting Gov- 
ernment price guarantees, the farmer must 
also accept Government control, for without 
acreage controls farmers would flock to plant 
all their land in guaranteed crops. Con- 
trols—in the form of allotments—are as- 
signed to individual farmers according to 
formulas based on the amount of their pre- 
control production. Moreover, these allot- 
ments belong to the land; they generally 
may never be sold separately and they may 
never be transferred, with one major excep- 
tion. A 1958 congressional amendment per- 
mits farmers to transfer allotments if the 
Government takes their land for such public 
uses as parks, highways, military bases, or 
flood control projects. 

What Estes did: He noted that three out 
of every four farmers displaced by Govern- 
ment land acquisition either retire or go 
into some other occupation, and they never 
again use their allotments. The Estes plan 
was simple: sell these displaced farmers some 
of his own land in Reeves County, Tex. The 
farmer then would transfer his cotton allot- 
ment to the Estes land and agree that if he 
did not make his first mortgage payment, 
the property would revert to Estes, cotton 
allotment and all. Then the allotment 
owner, by prearrangement, defaulted on the 
Sales contract and the land and its allot- 
ment went to Estes. For his trouble, Estes 
paid the farmer from $50 to $100, which he 
called an advance payment on leasing the 
land. But it was really a boldfaced pay- 
ment for the cotton allotment. 

Estes got a great deal for his money. One 
of the byproducts of the Government's crop 
control programs is the creation of a new 
land value. To illustrate: In west Texas, 
irrigated land without a cotton allotment 
is worth only about $50 an acre. But if the 
land has an allotment, its value jumps as 
high as $300 an acre. Estes, then, was 
making a big net profit—as high as $250— 
on the increased value of each acre. 

Significance: The Billie Sol manipulations 
show that even in the oldest, most tightly 
controlled farm p „sharp operators 


rograms, 
ı will discover loopholes or even bribe bureau- 
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crats to overlook their violations. For ex- 
ample, after the Estes case broke, the Agri- 
culture Department itself discovered that at 
least three of its employees in Texas had 
been authorizing Illegal transfer of rice 
allotments. And during the past decade, 
the Government's General Accounting Office 
has discovered dozens of other abuses, rang- 
ing from misuse of the soll bank to improper 


sales of surplus cotton. For each time the 


Government fixes prices and clamps tighter 
controls on production, farmers have a 
harder time making a living, and more and 
more are tempted to beat the system. 

The grain situation: The Government's 
price support programs have created a 
tremendous hoard of Government-owned sur- 
plus commodities. Last July 1, when the 
Government closed its books for fiscal 1962, 
there were more than 1 billion bushels of 
surplus wheat—a 2-year domestic supply— 
stashed away in grain elevators throughout 
the United States. The Government also 
had stored 1,700 million bushels of corn, 
5,100,000 bales of cotton, 341 million pounds 
of butter, 622 million pounds of dried milk, 
and tons of such other commodities as 
tobacco, soybeans, oats, honey, and peanuts. 

Here’s how price support programs have 
created this monstrosity. The farmer bor- 
rows from the Government in anticipation 
of future harvests. But the loan is made at 
an inflated support price. For example, last 
year Uncle Sam made loans on corn at the 
rate of $1.20 a bushel. But if the farmer 
sold his corn on the open market, he would 
have received an average of only 99 cents 
a bushel, The Government, however, took 
the grain at $1.20 a bushel as full payment. 
And not only did the Government lose part 
of the money it had loaned, it ended up with 
multimillion-dollar storage costs, For most 
of the corn was kept in storage, usually in 
the same elevators to which the farmer had 
shipped it at harvesttime. 

What Estes did: He exploited the Federal 
practice of leaving the grain where the 
farmer put it at harvesttime. He lured 
farmers into using his elevators by offering 
them free storage or cutrate fertilizer prices 
while awaiting Government takeover. And 
so confident was he that the U.S. Treasury 
would make up his losses and guarantee him 
profits in storage payments, that he assigned 
the earnings from his elevators to his credi- 
tors. 

So correct was Estes’ reasoning that the 
storage business would pay off that he was 
able to expand rapidly his storage facilities. 
Within 3 years, he had six grain elevators, 
Government grain in them had Jumped from 
2.3 to 54 million bushels, and he had become 
the ninth largest warehouseman for Gov- 
ernment grain in the entire United States. 
During that 3-year period, Government pay- 
ments for Estes’ grain storage totaled 811 
million. 

Significance: Surplus storage has become a 
big buriness, for $1 billion a year goes to 
handle and store the surplus stocks. Com- 
petition for these storage contracts is in- 
creasing, and so are opportunities for privi- 
lege, influence, and corruption, for Agricul- 
ture Department regulations provide no com- 
petitive basis for awarding storage contracts. 

Billie Sol Estes operated in two major flelds 
of the Agriculture Department's complicated 
programs. Other programs are equally con- 
tradictory and open to abtise. Part of the 
problem is the sheer size of the Agriculture 

t. It has grown to such unbe- 
lievable proportions it defies the imagination. 
And herein is perhaps the most fundamental, 
overlooked reason why Billie Sol got as far as 
he did. 

Just look at our tax-supported Agriculture 
Department, which spends over $7 billion a 
year, From a nine-man staff in the base- 
ment of the Patent Office Bullding 100 years 
ago, it has burgeoned into the largest non- 
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defense bureaucracy the free world has eyer 
known. From its sprawling headquarters 
near the Washington Monument, more than 
12,000 employees direct the work of another 
82,000 spread out in more than 10,000 State 
and county field offices. 

This setup is ready made for the swindler 
or shady operator. Henry B. Arthur, profes- 
sor of agriculture and business at the Har- 
vard Business School, summed it up power- 
fully when he asked recently: “Are the temp- 
tations to exploit the system so numerous 
and is the bureaucratic underbrush so dense 
as to undermine. effective enforcement?” 

Billie Sol Estes proved the answer is yes. 
For here are some of the most flagrant weak- 
nesses of the bureaucracy which provide 
open invitation to disastrous mistakes and 
wrongd 

Inability to watchdog its own personnel: 
Only 1 week after Secretary Freeman told 
the McClellan subcommittee that “no official 
or employee now in the employ of the De- 
partment is known or can reasonablye be 
believed to haye improperly accepted gifts 
or other favors from Estes,” his assurance 
was exploded. Two Department employees 
in Oklahoma admitted they had Ulegally ac- 
cepted $1,640.80 in “finder’s fees” for help- 
ing Estes locate cotton allotments. 

Moreover, the Department's administrative 
controls over lower level docisions were so 
ineffectual that Estes was able to get his 
cotton allotment transfers approved even 
after the Agriculture Department had ruled 
at least three times that such transfers were 
illegal. In fact, the bulk of the transfers 
were approved after February 17, 1961, when 
the regulation was printed in the Federal 
Register, which goes to all Department field 
offices. 

Bureaucratic lethargy: Two weeks before 
the Estes case broke into the headlines, a 
Department official called the Department's 
internal audit division to check on whether 
Estes’ financial condition was so shaky that 
his grain storage bond would have to be 
raised. The audit division 6 months earlier 
had been assigned to investigate Estes. But 
the Department said that “an investigation 
had been started but they had been so 
snowed under that they hadn't gotten out 
a report. But they had found no cause for 
alarm.” Had this investigation been prop- 
erly and swiftly run, it might have turned 
up the Estes scandal months before it finally 
broke. Not only was the Agriculture De- 
partment slow in probing Estes’ financtal 
condition, it also failed to set a deadline for 
a final check on the disputed cotton deals. 

Mismanagement: But worst of all is the 
fact that the Department was so badly run 
that Estes was appointed on December 22, 
1961, to the Influential Cotton Advisory 
Council, despite an adverse personnel re- 
port and only a few hours after the Depart- 
ment decided to cancel his cotton allotment 
transfers as fraudulent, 

Why is all this so serious? Not just be- 
cause one man or a dozen men took advan- 
tage of the system. It is important because 
the system itself becomes vulnerable when 
a bureaucracy is handed the powor to ration 
what was once a basic freedom: the right to 
grow food. And no matter how many re- 
forms the bureaucracy institutes as each new 
crisis arises, it will still be inherently 
vulnerable. 

The solution: The Government must stop 
fixing prices and controlling farmers. If we 
do it gradually to cushion the shock, all 
American agriculture can be restored to 
health, and, contrary to fears of control- 
happy bureaucrats, there will be no farm de- 
pression. 

1. Get rid cf our t surplus grain 
stocks. It can be done in a sensible, orderly, 
and direct manncr—so the patient can have 
& happy and speedy convalescence. How? 
Sell surplus grain back to the farmer at an 
attractive price—just low enough to get the 
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desired signup—in exchange for the farm- 
ers short-term agreement not to plant any 
of that crop that year and to idle the land 
he usually planted to it. This would keep 
market supplies in balance during the sell- 
back period. The farmer would use the 
Government grain he bought on his own farm 
or sell it—for enough profit to compensate 
for idling his land—on the open market. 

This plan would get rid of our entire sur- 
plus feed grain stocks within 2 years— 
4 years for some classes of wheat—convert 
these stocks to cash, end Government storage 
costs, and return agriculture to the market- 
place system. 

2. Avoid future surplus buildup by keep- 
ing crop loans just enough below the 
realistic average market price for the pre- 
ceding 3 years to cushion the farmer against 
severe price drops, but not give him a guar- 
antced Government market in normal times. 

3. Stop mandatory acreage controls and 
restore to all Americans the basic right to 
plant what they want and compete for mar- 
kets. 

Unwise programs to fix prices and control 
farmers obscure the splendid services rend- 
ered for years by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, activities like education, conservation, 
marketing, and health protection, which 
benefit all Americans. 

They also obscure the truly magnificient 
accomplishments of American farmers. The 
achievements of free agriculture—and for- 
tunately most US. farmers are still un- 
fettered—are the envy of the world. One 
American farmer produces enough food and 
fiber for 26 other people and this ratto is 
steadily rising. In Russia and Red China— 
where price fixing and controls are univer- 
sal—one farmer provides for only three others 
and food shortages are severe. 

Besides hobbling fast-buck medicine men 
like Billie Sol Estes, free agriculture offers 
many rewards. A program of returning 
farming to farmers would eventually save you 
and other taxpayers about $4 billion a year. 
It would assure a continued supply of food 
for the housewife, and at a fair price. It 
wolud be an incentive to farmers to become 
even more efficient, to develop foreign mar- 
kets that pay in dollars, and to help provide 
abundance in a world of want. 


Teen Shoplifting as a Major Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Teen Shoplifting as a Major 
Problem,” which appeared in the Febru- 
ery 6, 1963, issue of the Messenger of 
Madisonville, Kentucky. 

The-editorial is as follows: 

TEEN SHOPLIFTING AS A Mason PROBLEM 


Down in Anderson, S.C., the other day a 
discussion panel on teenage shoplifting was 
held at a Kiwanis Club mecting, and it 
turned out to be a frank, open, and some- 
what alarming discussion of a festering sore 
which affilcts not only the South Carolina 
town but a lot of others that we have heard 
of over the country. 

The questions and answers about this form 
of petty crime, left the Anderson Kiwanians 
much disturbed, and many said they had 
not realized the extent to which this par- 
ticular evil is prevalent. 
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Many of the thefts of this kind perpe- 
trated by youthful offenders are not reported 
for one reason or another. Stores that suffer 
the losses often hesitate to make charges, 
for there is always the chance of false arrest, 
or suit brought by irate mothers and fathers 
who become violently angry at the very 
thought that one of their children is men- 
tioned in the same breath with theft. 

The discussion at Anderson was directed by 
a respected jurist, Judge Earle Rice, and 
brought out some disturbing findings. The 
consensus of opinion was that laxity, negli- 
gence, and a “don't care“ attitude on the part 
of many parents are the principal onus of 
juvenile shoplifting. 

“Thrill stealing” was described as & sort 
of fad among impulsive youngsters who try 
to keep up with the “gang,” and this was 
given as one cause at the root of this crime, 
even among boys and girls whose parents 
provide them with all their needs and even 
with luxuries. Someone starts the fad, the 
panelists found, and others come to believe 
that it is smart and even high style to steal 
things as trophies, or proof of their daring. 

Dr. Cort R. Flint, an Anderson minister, 
one of the panelists, brought out the fact 
that he, as counselor to many, had found 
out that some children steal in order to get 
revenge against thelr parents, and some 
even hope they will be found out, so the 
grownups will be embarrassed. Another 
point made was this: 

The sad part about this shoplifting is 
that some parents don't even seem to feel 
any responsibility or shame about the crimes 
committed by their children. Some of them 
laugh and fall back on the old saying that 
“boys will be boys“ and that kind of alibling. 

Eyebrows were lifted at the Kiwanis meet- 
ing and there were even a few whistles when 
Joe Yarbrough, manager of a large chain 
store in Anderson, made the statement that 
his firm suffered an estimated loss of 85,000 
a year from shoplifting and that this amount 
was only a fraction of what some other An- 
derson stores lost through petty stealing. 

Eyebrows were lifted, too, when it was 
brought out that there is a growing inclina- 
tion by the public to overlook such thefts 
even when the culprits have been accused 
and found guilty. Surprisingly, these days, 
they seem to lose none or little of their 
“social acceptability.” 

What needs to be done in Anderson and 
everywhere else, of course, is for parents 
to do their children one of the most basic, 
old-fashioned and greatest favors within 
their power—drive into thelr heads the val- 
ues of absolute honesty and fair dealing, 
period. 

This petty larceny which was discussed 
at such length in the South Carolina town 
is a frightening symptom of our times. It 
Stacks up with other symptoms, it should be 
tossed in, such as the scandal that persons 
discharged for theft from employers can 
draw rocking-chair benefits, just the same, 
and that a bounty upon illegitimacy has 
built up a racket here and there and every- 
where which not only is costing a vast deal 
of money, but is populating the country 
with a type of citizen which will be a vast 
charge upon communities for years in the 
future. 


Hon. Barratt O’Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful that we have reached the mid- 
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dle of February, for the time is arriving 
for a Cuba speech that all welcome. This 
speech, in fact, has become something of 
an institution in this noble Chamber. I 
refer to the annual remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois, Con- 
gressman Barratt O'Hara, commemorat- 
ing the sinking of the battleship Maine 
in Havana Harbor February 15, 1898. 
BaARRATT O Hana is a recognized authority 
on the Spanish-American War that fol- 
lowed that shocking event. He fought 
bravely in that war, though only a teen- 
ager at the time. And he has since 
fought many other battles, political and 
otherwise, where invariably you will find 
him on the side of humanity and basic 
human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like today to add 
a few words of my own to those already 
recorded in recognition of the 50th anni- 
versary of Barratr O'Hara’s entering 
public service. It was back in 1913 at 
the age of 30, that my good friend took 
office as Illinois’ youngest Lieutenant 
Governor. Already he had accumulated 
an enviable treasure of worldly expe- 
rience. 

But upon taking a position of public 
trust half a century ago he began com- 
piling an even more impressive record 
of dedicated service to his fellow coun- 
trymen. Upon taking up the reins of 
lieutenant governor my distinguished 
colleague served notice of what the Na- 
tion could expect of him by launching a 
vigorous and penetrating investigation 
of the disgraceful sweatshop working 
conditions and pitifully low salaries en- 
dured by far too many women and girls 
in that era. His leadership spurred a 
nationwide movement for minimum wage 
laws. This unstinting pursuit of truth 
and defense of human dignity has been 
a hallmark of Barratt O'Hara's career 
ever since. My good friend and colleague 
came to Capitol Hill in 1949 at an age 
when most of us would have been con- 
tent to settle back and enjoy our mem- 
ories and pension checks. Yet today, 
nearly 81 years old, he possesses one of 
the most sensible and searching minds 
in this House. He is an outstanding 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and his knowledge of Latin 
American and African matters in par- 
ticular is impressive. His judgment on 
these matters is greatly valued by his 
colleagues. I can-think of few people 
anywhere whose careers can equal my 
good friend Barratr O’Hara’s in length 
and breadth—jungle explorer, brave sol- 
dier, journalist, magazine publisher, 
movie producer and actor, prizefight 
promoter, radio broadcaster, author of 
books, brilliant defender of accused crim- 
inals, brilliant also as an attorney for 
the city of Chicago. And since coming 
to Congress, the sponsor and supporter 
of much significant legislation. There 
are far too few men like my good friend 
Barratr O'Hara in the world. He is a 
compassionate human and a loyal, dedi- 
cated American. Barratr O'Hara has 
addressed the House every year he has 
been here on the anniversary of the 
sinking of the Afaine, and I hope we will 
continue hearing his moving words for 
many, Many years to come. 
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American Small Business Has an Impor- 
«tant Stake in the President's Proposed 
Tax Reduction and Tax Reform 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
E. Horne, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, in a recent ad- 
dress, has pointed out the importance of 
the adoption of President Kennedy’s 
proposed tax reduction and tax reform 


program. 

In addressing the Alexandria, Va., 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Horne stated 
that the President's proposed tax reduc- 
tion program, if enacted, would enable 
small business firms to compete on a 
more equitable basis with larger firms 
in growth, in securing financing, and in 
expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the press release summa- 
rizing Mr. Horne's address in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Small Business Administrator John E. 
Horne said last night that the small business 
community “has a real stake” in the adop- 
tion of President Kennedy's proposed tax 
reduction and reform program. 

Speaking at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Alexandria, Va., Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Horne said that small firms have always 
experienced greater difficulty than their 
larger competitors In obtaining financing on 
reasonable terms, and have thus been forced 
to rely heavily on internally generated funds. 
The proposed tax rate reduction, by increas- 
ing these funds, would do much to alleviate 
this disadvantage, he explained. 

The SBA Administrator said that by ex- 
panding the growth potential of small busi- 
ness enterprises, the proposed tax cuts omaa 
help arrest the trend toward 
small firms EEE AA AENEA AAA SESIA 
make small firms more attractive both as 
borrowers and potential investments. 

“The hard fact is,” Mr. Horne stated, “that 
for several years our economy has simply 
not been operating at the levels of which it 
is capable. Our plants have unused capac- 
ity; the unemployment rate has stubbornly 
resisted our efforts to reduce it to a tolerable 
point; and our rate of growth has been sub- 
stantially below the pace which many other 
nations have experienced, and which is 
essential if we are to make full use of our 
resources.” 

Mr. Horne added that a “broad consensus” 
has developed among leaders from all sectors 
of our economy that tax reduction and re- 
form are the tools which will enable us to 
end this sluggish performance, and to “spur 
the economy upward toward its true 
potential.” 

He said that individual tax cuts will release 
additional purchasing power and provide the 
demand necessary to “call forth higher levels 
of production.” 

Simultaneously, he said, corporate tax cuts 
will offer fresh incentives for investment 
and expansion. As existing business capac- 
ity is accelerated and ded, and as new 
enterprise is attracted by the increasing 
market, our growing labor force will become 
more fully absorbed. 
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He said that tax reform along the lines 
President Kennedy has proposed will also 
make a direct contribution to economic 
growth by ending tax inequities. 

“In my judgment,” Mr. Horne said, “the 
road toward sustained prosperity lies in the 
direction of such a program of tax reduction 
and reform.” 


ONI Report Indicates Continuing Soviet 
Offensive Plans in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 13, 1963, 
issue of the Northern Virginia—Arling- 
ton—Sun: 

ONI REPORT INDICATES CONTINUING SOVIET 
OFFENSIVE PLANS IN CUBA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

President Kennedy's soothing claim of the 
defensive nature of the Russian military 
buildup in Cuba is flatly contradicted by a 
Naval Intelligence estimate. 

Prepared for the Defense Department and 
sent to the White House, the alarming ONI 
estimate frankly reports: 

“Retention of these (Soviet) military 
units in Cuba after the withdrawal of 
MRBM’s (medium range ballistic missiles) 
would indicate that Moscow has not aban- 
doned the concept of developing Cuba as a 
strategic Soviet military base,” 

This intelligence report, based on the 
Navy's close surveillance of Cuba from the 
air, the sea, and the Guantanamo Naval 
Base, warns of the offensive nature of the 
Russian military construction at Holquin, in 
eastern Cuba, stating: 

“Soviet units are all in areas containing 
sensitive military installations of prime in- 
terest to the Soviets. Three are near the 
former offensive missile bases, and the fourth 
is adjacent to the strategically significant 
airfield at Holquin in eastern Cuba. 

“Runways over 10,000 feet long and under- 
ground hangars and storage facilities are 
being bullt at this field, suggesting the So- 
viets planned to base long-range aviation 
bombers and store nuclear weapons there.” 

In striking contrast to Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara’s disclaimer that “we do 
not know why Soviet combat troops are in 
Cuba,” the Navy report clearly outlines the 
sinister mission of these units. 

“The introduction into Cuba of Soviet 
ground combat forces is consistent with a 
capability not only to defend their sensitive 
installations against invasion, but also to 
secure them against ‘counterrevolutionary’ 
activity,” according to the Navy. 

Pointing out the strategic locations of the 
four “elite” Soviet motorized units on the 
island, the report contends: 

“Their presence also provides the Soviets 
a potent source of influence on the internal 
Cuban scene.” 

Significantly, the Navy report highlights 
in minute detall the existing gap between the 
supporting Russian missile equipment that 
was photographed on the island and what 
pak ti y was observed on Soviet ships leaving 

For example: In the case of the IRBM 
launch rings, which are absolutely necessary 
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for the actual firing of the missiles, the 
Navy states bluntly that six were photo- 
graphed in Cuba but none on ships leaving 
Cuba. These launch rings, next to the mis- 
siles, are considered the most important part 
of a Soviet IRBM missile complex. 

The Navy's unpublished summary of Rus- 
sian IRBM supporting missile equipment 
photographed by U.S. surveillance planes in 
Cuba and the comparison of equipment 
photographed on Soviet ships leaving Cuba 
is as follows: 


In pointing out that more missile vans 
and military transporters were photographed 
on Soviet ships leaving Cuba than observed 
on the island, the Navy revealed the fallibil- 
ity of air surveillance to locate all missile 
equipment clandestinely brought to the 
island by the Russians. 

Reporting the facts: In his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee, Central Intelligence Director 
John McCone revealed to Congress for the 
first time that “the Soviets have brought in 
approximately 150 coastal defense missiles.” 
He added: “A large number of these cruise 
missiles are still in storage, which suggests 
that the Cuban crisis interrupted a Soviet 
program to construct several more sites. 
There are probably missiles enough to estab- 
lish 15 more sites.” At present, the Russians 
have a total of slx sites. 

US, measures to discourage foreign-flag 
vessels from trading with Cuba have not 
taken the Soviets by surprise. COMECON, 
the Communist bloc’s Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, called a maritime conference 
to set up a regular shipping service between 
Cuba and Baltic ports. One meeting took 
place on November 30 aboard the East Ger- 
man cruise ship Frits Heckart. Representa- 
tives of Cuba, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, and the U.S.S.R. attended. 


Let’s Take a Real Lock at the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a by- 
lined article in the Newark Star-Ledger 
for Sunday, December 23, last year, Eric 
Sevareid offers a suggestion that is defi- 
nitely in order, let us strip the Peace 
Corps of the thick layers of public rela- 
tions verbiage that now hides it and take 
a long, hard look at what it really is, 
what it really has done and what it is 
Capable of doing. As Mr. Sevareid notes, 
the rosy glow of enthusiasm which has 
long covered foreign aid has now been 
sufficiently dispelled so that a really 
Searching reevaluation of it—its philoso- 
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phy and its implementation—can now be 
made. He questions whether we have 
yet reached this point in regard to the 
Peace Corps. 

I have the highest regard for the dedi- 
cated young people who have offered 
their skills, and where these were lacking 
their enthusiasm, to pursue the goals of 
peace. I think we owe it to them to 
look into the questions which Mr. Sev- 
areid, and others, have raised about the 
ability of the Peace Corps to achieve the 
lofty goals which the Corps’ press 
agentry has already claimed for it. I 
am placing the Sevareid article in the 
Recorp in the hope that it will help 
bring about the searching look into the 
Peace Corps which would be beneficial 
both to the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations and the work of the Corps itself: 

Peace Corrs RATES A REALISTIC REVIEW OF 
EFFORT Now 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

Americans rush in where angels fear to 
tread, an occasionally endearing trait which 
has probably done more good than harm in a 
bewildered world. But we are also the people 
who invented the phrase, check and double- 
check.“ although we require an astonishingly 
long time to practice what we preach. 

After a dozen years of fabulous expendi- 
ture of money, efforts, and reputations, we 
are finally to have a severe doublecheck of 
our foreign aid programs by disinterested in- 
spectors, presided over by the sharp if not 
lofty mind of Lucius Clay, whose instincts 
as well as his face bear resemblance to the 
hawk that sees and pounces quickly and 
never lets go unless dragged from his quarry. 

As a carefree gesture, I would predict that 
his major exercise in blamelaying will not 
question the competence of administrators 
or fieldworkers so much as the capacity of 
many societies to be developed, in our time 
and by our methods. 

To say that the initlal enthusiasm 2 
foreign aid has gone yellow in the leaf 
the understatement of the policy season. 
But while this massive doublecheck Is put 
in motion, we remain in the stage of initial 
enthusiasm about forelgn aid’s eager helper, 
the Peace Corps. Here, again, the cycle will 
repeat itself, though we shall all, ourselves, 
be much yellower in the leaf before a real- 
istic appraisal of the Corps comes about, let 
alone reappraisal. 

There is nothing so irresistible as pure 
intentions backed by pure publicity, and I 
am aware that in the current atmosphere of 
euphoric reverence an expressed doubt about 
the Peace Corps will receive the same treat- 
ment as a doubt expressed about virginity. 

Amid all the false starts, and semifailures 
of our manifold world missions, the Peace 
Corps, at least, is a solid success—so we tell 
ourselves in vast relief. Senator HUMPHREY, 
one of its sponsors, has sat in Judgment on 
his own handiwork and finds that the Corps 
has done an outstanding job, even though 
its first wave of recrults have barely had 
time to get the feel and grip of their various 
tasks abroad. 

Of cdurse, it is a success by the criteria so 
far employed; young men and women flock 
to join it, foreign governments welcome it 
(they should, it comes postpaid), and Com- 
munists attack it. I would go further and 
say that giving frustrated American youth a 
sense of mission and adding to our supply 
of comprehension of other societies fatten 
the credit side of the ledger. 

Important as are these returns on our in- 
vestment ($60 million this fiscal year) they 
remain fringe benefits, In the first place, 
the work of the Corps has very little more 
to do with producing peace in this 
than with producing war. The long history 
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of peoples, heavily interpenetrated cultural- 
ly, frequently waging war on one another, 
undercuts the whole notion of peace pre- 
served by “folks getting to know one an- 
other.” 

More importantly, while the Corps has 
something to do with spot benefits in a few 
isolated places, whether in sanitizing drink- 
ing water or building culverts, its work has, 
and can have, very little to do with the 
fundamental investments, reorganizations 
and reforms upon which the true and long- 
term economic development of backward 
countries depends. 

Perhaps the most fruitful field is in the 
teaching of skills to future agronomists and 
civil engineers and the like, because no de- 
velopment structure can stand without such 
underpinning of knowledge. But the end 
results of such efforts lie far beyond the 
mistiest horizons» it is impossible, as well 
as ridiculous, to start proclaiming them now. 

Tf fringe benefits were all that the Corps’ 
originators had in mind, then this should be 
made clear to the country. If they truly be- 
lieve in solid, practical, measurable results, 
then we ought to have a preliminary ac- 
counting one day soon, always bearing in 
mind two things: the cost to the taxpayer 
and the proportionate good to the country 
involved. 

So far, any taxpayer is entitled to wonder 
how much, if at all, a country like Brazil, 
for example, can be changed for the better 
by the presence of a handful of American 
youngsters, in the face of an advancing sea 
of inflation, population tides and hunger 
among its tens of millions of people. The 
corspmen now run about 85 or 90 to a coun- 
try, across the vast, unmeasurable human 
swamps of Asia and Latin America. Some 
awareness of the world's size might aid our 
assessments. 

On the argument that the Peace Corps has 
proved a success, the Government now ap- 
proaches the idea of a domestic corps for 
service in our own slums and blighted re- 
gions. I won't argue that we should have 
started there in the first this would 
not have happened, given the absence of 
glamour, 


Jim Woodruff, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I endorse 
wholeheartedly the very fine expressions 
contained in the Florida Times-Union 
of February 6 on Jim Woodruff, Sr. This 
great leader, who lived in Columbus, 
Ga.. but who belonged to all the 
South, was the moving force for many 
years in the drive for more adequate 
waterway areas in Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. His son, Jim Woodruff, Jr., 
is carrying on the splendid family tradi- 
tions as head of the Southeast River 
Basins U.S. Study Commission and in 
many other important capacities. 

The editorial follows: 

THe Sovran Owes MUCH To LEADERS LIKE 
Woobn vr 


place while Georgia 

mourned the death in Columbus Sunday of 
James W. Woodruff, Sr., businessman, civic 
leader, and conservationist. 
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The subject. selected for Williston con- 
testants was “Development of Resources 
Through Small Watersheds,” and there 
could be no more fitting memorial for the 
83-year-old Georgian who, despite exten- 
sive private interests, did so much for the 
conservation of the water and soil resources 
of his State. 

His influence extended beyond Georgia’s 
borders into Florida as a result of his efforts 
in support of development of the Flint and 
Chattahoochee, which meet at the south- 
west of Georgia to form Florida's Apalachi- 
cola. The dam erected at the confluence 
of the two Georgia waterways was named in 
his honor. 

Mr. Woodruff’s concern over the closely 
related problems of developing the State's 
waterways for commercial navigation and 
protecting the rich earth from the ravages 
of floods and slow erosion occupied much 
of his long career. As early as 1935 he was 
leading the drive for development of the 
Flint-Chattachoochee watersheds. He was 
named chairman of the Georgia Waterway 
Commission when it was created in 1953. 

The many dams, drainage projects and 
conservation districts which dot the State 
are tangible results of the vision of men like 
Mr. Woodruff. Many other Southern leaders 
have shared his concern, among them Tom 
Wallace, distinguished editor emeritus of the 
Louisville, Ky., Times, who has devoted 
much time and energy to preaching the 
philosophy of conservation throughout the 
South. Fifteen years ago Mr. Wallace told 
a national conference of editorial writers 
assembled in Louisville that flood control 
should begin “where rainwater first touches 
the soil,” in a balanced, interdependent plan 
for protection of all irreplaceable resources. 
The South owes much to such leaders, and 
is under continuing obligation to pursue 
their dream. 


The Union County Advocate: 77 Years 
of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Union County Advocate, of Morganfield, 
Ky., one of the top ranking weekly news- 
papers in the State of Kentucky, last 
week entered its 78th year of publica- 
tion. This long period of service to the 
citizens of Union County represents a 
great deal more than mere factual re- 
porting of news, but is proof of the pa- 
per’s worthiness in the highest traditions 
of the press. 

Mr. Tyler Munford, publisher of the 
Union County Advocate, is an outstand- 
ing newspaperman, fully cognizant that 
the weekly newspaper is the backbone of 
the American press and accepting that 
challenge with integrity, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm. He believes that a news- 
paper’s basic function is the dissemina- 
tion of information, that it has a re- 
sponsibility to the community it serves, 
and that it also renders service by arous- 
ing the interest of the citizens in broader 
national issues. In meeting these re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Munford’s paper pro- 
vides facts presented without bias, so 
that the average citizen can exercise his 
privilege of forming his own opinion. 
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Tyler Munford is assisted by an ex- 
ceedingly competent staff, headed by his 
editor, J. Earle Bell. In addition, he has 
in the pressroom a group of efficient and 
dedicated people who know how to put 
out a good newspaper. 

The people of Union County are most 
fortunate in being served by so capable 
and conscientious a group as that com- 
prising the staff of the Union County 
Advocate. The infiuence which this 
newspaper has wielded in the past 77 
years shall not cease, but shall continue 
to have its impact upon public life in 
Union County and throughout the ad- 
joining sections of Kentucky. 

I am justifiably proud to be able to 
place in the Recor a brief tribute to this 
fine paper, its publisher, editor, and en- 
tire staff. 


Theater for All: Birmingham’s Town and 
Gown Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the marvelous phenomena of this age 
is that art, in all its forms, is accessible 
to the American people wherever they 
may be located. This is true largely, of 
course, because of the ingenious inven- 
tion of television, but equally impressive 
is the fact that the arts are presented in 
live fashion to communities all across 
our country. 

An outstanding illustration of this sit- 
uation lies with Birmingham’s Town and 
Gown Theater, an established and very 
professional civic theater group which, 4 
years ago, began taking theater to com- 
munities all over the State of Alabama, 
The Town and Gown Theater is now on 
its fourth State tour. I am pleased to 
call to the attention of my colleagues, 
and to all those who read the RECORD, 
the ambitious program this group has 
undertaken, by inserting in the RECORD 
articles about the group’s presentation 
of “Bus Stop” in the city of Marion in 
south Alabama and the city of Jasper in 
the northern part of the State. One 
article is from the Marion Times Stand- 
ard and the other from the Daily Moun- 
tain Eagle: 

“Bus Stop” Piays Jupson TONIGHT 

“Bus Stop,” the Broadway hit production 
by William Inge, will be presented at the 
Judson College Alumnae Auditorium Thurs- 
day, January 31, at 8 p.m. 

The play is produced by Birmingham's 
Town and Gown Theater and comes to 
Marion from Jasper on a tour that takes it 
throughout Alabama. Tickets for the Mar- 
ion performance are on sale at Scruggs for 
2 and at the Judson College business 
(e) * 

The comedy tells the story of eight people 
snowbound at a bus stop in Kansas. Among 
them are Bo Decker, a bronco-busting cow- 
hand thrown by love; Cherie, the kidnaped 
nightclub “chantoosy”; Dr. a col- 
lege professor; Virgil, Bo’s sidekick, and Will 
Masters, sheriff in the town where the snow- 
bound bus waits out the night. 
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The play blends humor, tenderness and 

sentiment. Its run on Broadway earned it 

as “the season's most generally satis- 
factory play.” 

Town and Gown actors touring with “Bus 
Stop” are among Alabama's finest. They 
represent many professions in private life. 
Among them are college lecturers in theater 
arts, a program director from a large Bir- 
mingham radio station, a supervisor with 
Southern Bell, a boys" school administrator, 
a government employee, and a Mobile 
teacher. All have in common a love of the 
theater and years of acting experience. By 
night they tread the boards; by day, they are 
at their regular tasks. 

“Bus Stop” is the second play of the 
season brought to this section by Town and 
Gown and presented at Judson College. 

Judson College students and Marion Insti- 
tute cadets making up the stage crew for 
“Bus Stop” will be eligible to attend the 
annual Theater Workshop sponsored by 
Town and Gown in Birmingham this sum- 
mer. 


CONCERT SERIES PRESENTS OPENING NIGHT 
PERFORMANCE 


The Walker College civic concert series’ 
second presentation of the year will be pre- 
sented Wednesday night at the Central 
Junior High School auditorium. 

In addition to seeing the outstanding ploy, 
“Bus Stop,” an added thrill will be received 
from the fact that it is the Town and Gown 
Theater group’s opening night performance 
of the famous play. 

A dress rehearsal was held Tuesday night 
for a final chance to iron out the flaws in 
set decoration, costumes, sound, lights, 
make up, and so on. 

Following the dress rehearsal, Betty Cald- 
well Foley—who portrays Cherie, the female 
lead in Bus Stop"—was able to reveal her 
comments on the group's presentation of the 
play. 

Mrs. Foley said, “Bus Stop has the perfect 
touch * * * a blend of pathos and humor, 
and also a nice little message about love. 
Most of the message Is written into the lines 
of Hubert Harper, who does the Dr. Lyman 

* 


It was evident that Betty has a very deep 
respect for the writing of William Inge, who 
wrote Bus Stop” for the stage. 

The original stage production starred Kim 
Stanley as Cherie, Betty’s part in the play. 
She has seen Kim portray the role on Broad- 
way, giving her an added chance to put 
Teeling into the play. 

In speaking of the author, Mrs. Foley said, 
“Each of great plays—'Come Back, Little 
Sheba,” Pienic.“ Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs,“ and Bus Stop'—has the remarkable 
Inge quality of capturing the story of the 
commonplace people.” 

The performance will Wednesday 
night at 8 pm. Admission is by season ticket 
only, series officials announced. 


Achievements and Problems of California 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in an address 
last Monday in Los Angeles, Calif., Gov. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, of California, 
ably and graphically presented to the 
members of the United Fresh Fruit and 
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Vegetable Association, meeting in con- 


vention, a picture of California agricul- 
ture. 

Governor Brown's address most im- 
pressively portrayed the importance of 
California farming to the State, the 
West, and the Nation. His summary of 
the achievements of our farmers and 
farm research institutions, which have 
made California. the first State in the 
Nation in agricultural production, merits 
an even wider audience, as does his in- 
formed discussion of the serious prob- 
lems with which the farm industry in 
California is faced. The Governor's dis- 
cussion of both the challenges and the 
opportunities of agriculture, arising from 
the European Common Market, is 
worthy of thoughtful study by all Mem- 
bers interested in the future of our farm 
economy. I am inserting the text of 
Governor Brown’s address at this point, 
and I commend it to your thoughtful at- 
tention: 

It is an honor and a pleasure to welcome 
this great convention to California. 

If this fine turnout today is any indica- 
tion, you are going to have a very successful 
meeting. 

To my fellow Californians, friends in agri- 
culture and the packing industry, my con- 
gratulations on another record production 
and marketing year. 

And I especially want to congratulate your 
president, Fran Wilcox; For those of you 
who do not know this, Fran was recently 
elected president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the first man from agri- 
culture to hold that job in many years. 
That's a fine and well-deserved honor. 

I hope while you are here that our weather 
behaves. I know that many of you from 
back East have begun to wonder whether 
winter will ever end. I was struck by a head- 
line in your newspaper, the Packer, last 


week. It said “Rare Week in Texas—No 
Crisis.” — 
You Texans will be glad to know that I 


have issued a proclamation declaring it No 
Crisis Week in California. Let me warn 
you, however, that this does not extend to 
any fancy betting you might do at Santa 
Anita racetrack. Out there, you will have to 
handle your own crises. And should you 
leave your “lettuce” there, all I can say is 
that we need the money—in fact, I've al- 
ready anticipated it in balancing our budget. 

I don’t want you to infer from my refer- 
ence to “no crisis" that we don’t have them 
out here. We do, believe me. Last Novem- 
ber a fellow from Washington, D.C., who was 
something of an expert in crises, tried very 
hard to give me one. I can tell you that 
if he'd succeeded, you would have a differ- 
ent keynote speaker today. 

I can also tell you that we have learned 
to live with crises in California. When you 
haye 600,000 new citizens every year, as we 
have had in the past several years, you have 
crises popping up all over the State every day 
of the year. 

Agriculture has had its share of them, too, 
although from the look of our production 
record last year, it’s hard to believe they 
were very serious. 

Our fruit, nut, and vegetable crop pro- 
duction in 1962 was 14 million tons; it was 
worth $1 billion and it totaled about 300,000 
carloads to the fresh markets out of the 
State. 

We produced another $2 billion worth of 
food and fiber, much of it processed here 
and then shipped all over the country and 
to many foreign countries. 

And once again our agricultural exports 
to foreign countries were in the order of $500 
million. 
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Amazing though that record is, our agri- 
cultural economists at the University of 


ture should increase from 40 to 45 percen’ 
an; 


subject I would like to 
address myself this morning. 

I want to share with you my ideas about 
what I consider are the major objectives and 
problems facing agriculture in this State— 
and other States—today. And I would like 
to tell you what we here in California are 
doing about them, 

Of first and foremost importance is for- 
eign trade and the Common Market. 

The Common Market is at once one of the 
greatest opportunities and greatest threats 
to American agriculture. 

Who would have thought 10 years ago that 
our farmers would be studying the tran- 
scripts of Charles de Gaulle's press confer- 
ences as they do the Farm Journal? Yet 
that is the case. And for good reason, too. 
Listen well to Mr. de Gaulle at his now 
famous press conference of last January 14. 

The Common Market, he said, and I quote 
now, “consists of making a pool of the agri- 
cultural products of the entire community, 
of strictly determining their prices, of for- 
bidding subsidizing, of organizing their con- 
sumption between all members, and of mak- 
ing it obligatory for each of these members 
to pay the community any savings they 
might make by having foodstuffs brought in 
from outside instead of consuming those 
offered by the Common Market.” 

That's a long sentence but its meaning is 
clear and ominous, Mr. de Gaulle says that 
he means to shut out foodstuffs from the 
Western Hemisphere no matter how cheaply 
they are offered, no matter whether of better 
quality, and no matter whether his con- 
sumers want them or not. 

I say to you this presents a very serious 
problem to California farmers especially and 
to American agriculture generally. We al- 
ready have felt the impact of Mr. de Gaulle's 
views. 

They have cost our citrus industry $1 mil- 
lion; they threaten our prune industry with 
a duty that will reach 16 percent by 1967; 
and tariffs on American broilers have more 
than doubled. 

Those are just three examples. There are 
many others with which most of you are 
familiar. 

Well, what do we do about the Common 
Market? I can tell you that with a 6500 
million stake in foreign trade, California 
does not intend to stand idly by and watch 
our foreign markets sliced up. 

-For the last 2 years our economists at the 
University of California, the State depart- 
ment of agriculture and industrial experts 
have been intensely studying the expected 
impact of the Market on California agricul- 
ture. Farm organizations and producers 
have had literally hundreds of meetings and 
discussions on the subject. 

Recently, I took two actions to develop a 
program for promoting and protecting Cali- 
fornia agriculture both in dealings with the 
Common Market and countries involved in 
negotiations from the President's Trade 
Expansion Act. 

First, I have appointed two producer- 
shipping committees, one representing im- 
porters, the other exporters. These men will 
meet with economists from the University 
of California and our State department of 
agriculture and develop analytical studies 
of the impact of tariffs and regulations on 
our commodities. The results of these 
studies will be presented to our trade nego- 
tiators in Washington. 

Three members of this association are 
members of those committees—Joe Margu- 
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leas, of San Francisco; Allan Lombard, of Los 
Angeles, from Sunkist; and Marion Newton, 
of San Francisco, from DiGiorgio Fruit Co. 

Second, I have asked the legislature for 
a 843.000 appropriation to employ a full- 
time economist and staff to assist these two 
committees in their studies. We intend to 
make a cold, factual case of the effect on 
California's agricultural economy of all pro- 
jected trade moves by this country and for- 
eign countries. 

We are hopeful too that these committees 
and their studies will generate ideas on how 
to build our markets overseas. Although we 
may have some temporary trade setbacks 
from the Common Market, we know that ris- 
ing standards of living around the world will 
create new demand for our foodstuffs, The 
products of our farms and food p: 
plants are the finest in the world, and peo- 
ple want to buy them. If we are frozen out 
of our old markets, we must seek new ones. 

Now, the second thing I would like to dis- 
cuss with you is the agricultural labor prob- 
lem, 

For most of you this is of greater immedi- 
ate urgency than the Common Market. 
You've got to meet a payroll this week but 
you may not have to meet a tariff until next 
year. Nevertheless, the labor problem has 
long-range implications we cannot ignore. 

It is the long-range implications I would 
like to discuss. 

From my vantage point as Governor, and 
as one who listens to the farmer, packers, 
labor, and the general public, I can tell you 
that there must be in the immediate years 
ahead greater concern paid to the farm 
laborer. 

In California, he is paid far better than 
in nearly every other State in the Union, but 
he is still at the very bottom of the economic 
totem pole. And there is no doubt in my 
mind that we must find ways of upgrading 
his entire life. He must have better housing, 
better educational opportuntities for his 
children, and we must give him fuller em- 
ployment, not just seasonal work. 

And let me make it very plain this morn- 
ing, gentlemen, that I don’t have a pat solu- 
tion—if you will excuse the pun—for this 
problem in my back pocket. It is a very, 
very tough situation for everyone concerned 
and I am well aware of it. 

Recently, my agricultural labor com- 
mission made a yearlong study of manage- 
ment-labor problems in California, Al- 
though there was no agreement on how all 
the problems could be solved, there was a 
general consensus that they existed and were 
very serious. 

85 The commission made these recommenda- 
ons: 

1. That a national—as opposed to State 
minimum wage be established for farm- 
workers. In this I heartily concur, Areas 
of high farm wages, such as California, are 
at a competitive disadvaritage with lower 
farm-wage areas. Such differentials should 
not exist. 

2. Every effort should be made to employ 
local, domestic workers rather than imported, 
whether foreign or U.S. workers. Again, I 
concur, In many areas we have persistent, 
high unemployment. We must take every 
step to alleviate these local conditions. 

3. The commission also recommended that 
greater use be made of labor hiring centers; 
that farmworkers be better trained; that 
health facilities and working conditions be 
improved and that employers assume a 
greater, responsibility for hiring 
and farmworkers, rather than re- 
lying completely on labor contractors or asso- 
ciations. 

In some of those problem areas, Govern- 
ment can be of help. In others, agriculture 
must assume the responsibility. Where the 
State can help, seek it out. Believe me, this 
administration is deeply concerned with agri- 
culture’s situation. I want agriculture to 
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be financially sound and I will do everything 
within my power to help you meet that 
objective. 

At the same time, we must meet our 
responsibilities to our workers. The history 
of our country is that when these responsi- 
bilities are abdicated by management and 
labor, Government steps In. I refer you to 
the increased Federal involvement in strikes 
and other regulatory actions of Government 
in disputes between the public and other 
elements of our society. 

Our final word on labor. If I read the 
signs right, it appears that Public Law 78 
may again be in trouble this year. As you 
know, it expires this year. If it is not re- 
newed, California next year will have to find 
74,000 new workers, the number of Mexican 
nationals we employed at the harvest peak 


last year. 

I don't need to tell you that most of those 
braceros were employed in critical crops you 
are interested in: tomatoes, lettuce, straw- 
berries, citrus, and other fruits and vege- 
tables. 0 

From the short-range view, it Is the judg- 
ment of most people in agriculture that we 
should have a 2-year extension of Public Law 
78. 
My department of employment farm labor 
experts advise me that we will continue to 
have a labor shortage and that Public Law 
78 is needed to fill the gap in domestic labor. 

In this I concur. And I can tell you today 
that I am going back to Washington to- 
morrow where I will express that view to 
the administration and the California con- 
gressional delegation. 

From the long-range view, it is my Judg- 
ment that if such an extension is granted 
by this year, it could very well 
be the last one. I believe the bracero pro- 
gram is being phased out—and I think it 
should be. 

If it is, we must speed up our programs 
to develop other reliable labor sources. 

And, more importantly, in my estimation, 
we must speed up our mechanization and 
automation of agricultural operations in 
every phase of planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting, and packing. 

In this activity, government can be most 
helpful. 

For government must continue to play 
a leading role in research for agriculture. 
Individual farmers do not have the re- 
sources for it, nor do farm organizations. 

In California, we have assumed a large 
responsibility for research. The University 
of California agricultural research programs 
are famous the world over in all phases— 
mechanization, breeding, disease control, 
and marketing. 

Tomorrow, you will hear from Dr. Daniel 
Aldrich, the chancellor of our new campus 
at Irvine and still the director of the uni- 
versity’s agricultural program. 

I can tell you, if he does not, that we 
are doing things in research at the uni» 
versity which are unequaled anywhere. And 
here I want to give credit for the mag- 
nificent help we have received from industry. 
Many of the research programs at the uni- 
versity have been financed by grower or- 
ganizations and by packers, canners, and 


is the only evidence you need to answer that 
question. California continues to lead the 
Nation in crop yields. 

And we are producing these record crops 
with fewer and fewer man-hours 
year. 

This is the trend agriculture is creating 
in California. 

It is creating the greatest abundance of 
food and fiber in the history of mankind. 

It is a beacon of hope to the underde- 
veloped nations and hungry people of the 
world, 
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k, 
I believe, is the California way, the 
my sincere best wishes for 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 15 marks the 65th anniversary of the 
sinking of the Battleship Maine in the 
harbor of Havana. As a result of that 
tragic event in 1898 and the loss of sev- 
eral hundred American lives, the United 
States took up arms to help the 
people of Cuba gain their freedom and 
independence. 

Now, 65 years later, the people of Cuba 
are once again the victims of oppression 
and enslavement, only this time it is more 
ruthless and more dangerous not only to 
the Cuban people but also to all nations 
of the Western Hemisphere who are 
threatened by Communist infiltration 
and subversion. 

The distinguished Governor of Con- 
necticut, the Honorable John Dempsey, 
has issued a proclamation declaring Fri- 
day, February 15, 1963, as Maine Mem- 
orial Day in honor of the 226 Americans 
who lost their lives in Havana harbor 
65 years ago. The proclamation also 
stresses the “sincere underlying friend- 
ship between the Cuban and American 
peoples” and expresses our hope “for an 
early return of independence and free- 
dom” to the people of Cuba. 

The proclamation is signed by Gov- 
ernor Dempsey and by the Honorable 
Ella T. Grasso, secretary of state of 
Connecticut. I am very happy to asso- 
ciate myself with the thoughts and senti- 
ments of this proclamation. The text of 
the proclamation is as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT PROCLAMATION BY Gov. 
JOHN DEMPSEY 

“Sixty-five years ago, on February 15, 1898, 
the battleship Maine was sunk in Havana 
Harbor after a mysterious explosion. A few 
days afterward, the United States entered a 
war on behalf of the oppresscd people of 
Cuba, in order to help them wrest from a 
foreign power their right to self-government 
and to freedom. : 

“The participation by the United States in 
the Spanish-American War resulted in the 
emergence of our country onto the scene of 
international affairs as an important world 
power. 

5 1898 Cuba has grown and devel- 
oped, been granted independence, and sub- 
sequently has fallen again before another 
form of oppression. This new oppression is 
even more serious and dangerous than the 
previous slavery and poor treatment suf- 
fered by the Cuban people. Today a foreign 
government attempts to control the minds, 
hearts and thoughts of the people of Cuba, 
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whose long history is indicative of their deep 
love of freedom. = 

“Our entire country, however, looks to the 
time when the Cuban people, with the help 
of freedom-loving nations such as ours, can 
again enjoy the rights of self government 
and guaranteed justice in their homeland. 

“With thoughts of the sincere underlying 
friendship between the Cuban and American 
peoples, and with memories of the 226 Amer- 
icans who died in the sinking of the Maine, 
I hereby designate Friday, February 15, 1963, 
as Maine Memorial Day. 

“May this day be marked with appropriate 
observances in our schools and public insti- 
tutions, and may State and National flags 
be displayed on all public buildings. 

“On this day I urge all citizens of the 
State of Connecticut to recall the commit- 
ment of our Nation to the preservation of 
freedom throughout the world, and the hope 
of our Nation for an early return of inde- 
pendence and freedom to the peoples on 
the island of Cuba.” 

Given under my hand and seal of the State 
at the Capitol, in Hartford, this first day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1963 and 
of the independence of the United States the 
187th. 

JOHN DEMPSEY. 

By His Excellency’s command: 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


German Unification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Franz Thedieck summarized 
in a speech the events and conditions 
which took place in the Soviet occupied 
zone of Germany during 1962. This 
summary, coming from one so near to 
the subject of his discussion, contains 
much interesting information bearing on 
the German unification question. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
a translation of Mr. Thedieck’s speech, 
entitled “The Climax of the Crisis Not 
Yet Reached,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CLI MAX or THE CRISIS Nor Yer REACHED 
(Address by Franz Thedieck) 

On the last evening of the year 1961, the 
leading figures of the zone regime assem- 
bled in the East Berlin Rathaus for a gala 
New Year's Eve celebration. Ulbricht was 
also present. On New Yea:’s Day, “Neues 
Deutschland” announced that the beginning 
of the new year, which would be a year of 
success for socialism, was celebrated in high 
spirits. One was enraptured by the fact of 
having bullit a wall through the capital of 
Germany—which was an important step for- 
ward toward the aim of a final separation of 
our people. 
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sumed, that this trend will continue in the 
months to come. The climax of the crisis 
has not yet been reached. 

` Let us cast a retrospective glance at this 
year 1962, which turned out much differently 
than some had hoped and many had feared. 
We will remember, that on the occasion of 
the 15th plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party, 
Ulbricht proclaimed to his functionaries an 
amalgamation of the zone economy with 
that of the Soviet Union. This agreement 
was reached in a talk between Khrushchev 
and Ulbricht, and it was typical, that 
Ulbricht had considered 
withhold the substance of these proceedings 
from the public. Today, strangely enough, 
one hear hardly anything about these un- 
usual plans. To be sure, there is talk of a 
close economic community with the Soviet 
Union, but all appearances indicate that 
this question has been set aside. We do not 
want to make any conjectures about the mo- 
tives. But it may well be supposed that the 
readjustments connected with such a plan 
would present such an encumbrance for the 
zone economy, that they would be able to 
be realized only over a long period of time. 

In June, the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid convened. Here it became apparent that 
with this instrument, the Soviet Union 
wanted to reduce the economies of the satel- 
lite countries to the ranks of supply in- 
dustries for Soviet needs. The constant sup- 
ply crisis during the year 1962 indicated to 
what a far-reaching degree the zone economy 
of the Socialist Unity Party had been ruined 
over the course of 13 years. The propa- 
gandists and statisticians of the Soviet Zone 
have constantly tried to veil these facts dur- 
ing the past years. But at the 17th plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee “which 
took place at the beginning of October— 
before the Cuban crisis, as I would like to 
emphasize—the veil was torn off. Ulbricht 
and his comrades had to admit that there 
had been an extraordinary decline in the 
zone economy. The report of the Central 
Committee to the assembly of the sixth 
party day, and the discussion on the occa- 
sion of the ratification of the national eco- 
nomic plan for 1963 in the People's Chamber, 
made it clear even to the most doubtful, that 
the Socialist Unity Party, in the truest sense 
of the word, was bankrupt. That is not sur- 
prising. For political reasons, the organic, 
economic bonds of central Germany were 
destroyed, enterprisers and farmers were ex- 
propriated and collectivated, the middle class 
was smashed, and for separative and autar- 
chic motives, the relations to the economic 
sphere of West Germany were torn asunder. 
It must also be added that the Soviet Union, 
by way of export trade, uses the Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone in a way that can only be char- 
acterized as a clear sign of crass, colonial 
exploitation. That Ulbricht and his com- 
rades go along with this situation is indica- 
tive of their role as compliant instruments 
of Soviet imperialism. 

Not only in the economic field was the 
year 1962 a great disappointment for the 
Socialist Unity Party. The Communists had 
hoped that the erection of the wall would 
break down the resistance of the population 
and would bring about a consolidation of the 
system. In the spring, the large-scale prop- 
uganda campaign for the so-called national 
document was started. The fundamental 
thesis of this paper states: Two German 
countries stand hostilely divided against one 
another. The Socialist Unity Party, apply- 
ing all means of agitation and of the printed 
word, set about the task of awakening en- 
thusiasm among the population for the 
fatherland of the German Democratic Re- 
public. In the numerous gatherings, which 
were to serve the purpose of propagandizing 


it necessary to. 
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this so-called national document, the peo- 
ple put up a fight against this thesis and 
opposed the functionaries with the claim, 
that for them, the fatherland was still all of 
Germany. After a few months, the Socialist 
Unity Party discontinued their barrages in 
resignation, 

The dissatisfaction of the population grew. 
In addition to a shortage in provisions, the 
dissatisfaction was given fuel by a series of 
other regime measures, which can be summed 
up in the slogan: More work, less wages.“ 
As a result of the setting up of new norms, 
a painful decrease in wages for a consider- 
able number of wage earners resulted, the 
consequences of which were so much the 
more serious, because simultaneously a price 
increase was effected. In addition, the re- 
adjustment of the Soviet Zone economy to 
fit Soviet needs led to a shutdown of fac- 
tories, or to a partial shutdown, as well as 
to a relocation of some factories—all of which 
resulted in a dismissal of many wage earn- 
ers, It is no secret that in a large number of 
Soviet Zone factories it came to sitdown 
strikes. 

When one takes all these factors into con- 
sideration, as well as the strict discontinua- 
tion of tourist traffic, which has so heavily 
burdened numerous families, then one can 
understand that the mood of the population 
of central Germany must be seen as an ex- 
traordinarily strained one. Now, those in 
power in the Soviet Zone have expressed the 
desire to strengthen trade with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, conditioned upon an 
economic loan from West Germany. We can 
well interpret this as a proof that the crisis 
of the zone economy is heading toward a 
climax and that the Soviet Union either is 
not willing or is not in a position to help 
their so-called socialistic brothers. When 
the desire of the zone government became 
known, authorities and institutions of the 
Federal Republic were flooded with a stream 
of letters from the Soviet-occupied zone. 
Without exception these letters implored the 
competent authorities to refuse a loan to 
Ulbricht under any conditions. We take this 
unusually impressive assertion of our coun- 
trymen's will very seriously. It agrees with 
our own conviction that we should not con- 
tribute in any way to the prolongation of 
Ulbricht’s dictatorship. Only to the degree 
to which the regime is prepared to revise its 
totalitarian and separatistic policies, can the 
expansion of interzone trade be considered. 
Those in power should not be under the il- 
lusion that we would be willing to support 
them in their suppression of the political 
will of the central German population, The 


coming months of the year 1963 will indicate 


to what degree Ulbricht is really prepared to 
draw the right conclusions from the bun- 
gled indeed, one could almost say cata- 
strophic—position of his regime. Everything 
taken into consideration, by the end of this 
year, the overcoming of some obstacles in the 
way to freedom for all Germany does nôt ap- 
pear quite as unlikely as formerly. Some 
matters which appeared to be at-a deadlock 
and others which appeared to be unalterable 
have again become topical. Still other mat- 
ters, about which some had believed that 
they would not have been able to with- 
stand the pressure of the wall, have stood 
the test. Above all, Iam thinking about the 
great spiritual strength of our 17 million 
countrymen, about their perseverance and 
resistance and about their tenacious hope 
that the sky above our fatherland will one 
day clear. For all this, the Germans in the 
Federal Republic have to thank them. Their 
attitude encourages us to pursue unswerv- 
ingly, with patience and tenacity, also in 
the year 1963 the great aim of our people to 
live together in freedom again. 


` 
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Mississippi Valley Association Hears 
William Kemp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the recent 44th annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Association in St. 
Louis, I had the privilege of hearing a 
penetrating and far-reaching speech by 
the association's very capable president, 
William E. Kemp. 


President Kemp's remarks graphically 
illustrate the great progress which has 
been made in developing and controlling 
our inland water routes in the past. But 
equally if not more worthwhile were Mr. 
Kemp’s challenging words about the fu- 
ture of water development. 


As president of this great organiza- 
tion, William Kemp has directed his ef- 
forts toward developing our great navi- 
gation programs providing low-cost 
means of transportation. However, 
President Kemp fully realizes that water 
transportation is not the sole answer. 
Rather, there must be a partnership for 
progress in the area of transportation 
among the barge, railroad and trucking 
interests. 


The development of our great water 
resources has been a prime objection in 
my State of Oklahoma as a key to future 
growth and industrial expansion. In 
pursuing this objective, we have received 
considerable help and leadership from 
the Mississippi Valley Association. Pres- 
ident Kemp's address to the association 
is another outstanding illustration of 
this impartial leadership, and at this 
time I wish to place his remarks in the 
Recorp. The speech is valuable reading 
for any one interested in the develop- 
ment of our great resources: 

A COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

(Address by William E. Kemp) 

My remarks today will probably go down 
in the annals of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation as Bill Kemp’s farewell speech. Dur- 
ing 1962, while I've had the privilege of be- 
ing the president of this great organization, 
I've had many satisfactions. 

The Congress of the United States during 
the year that I served as your president ap- 
propriated a record amount of money for 
the development, operation and maintenance 
of the water resources of this country. The 
Congress also passed in the last hours of its 
last session an authorization bill that is most 
gratifying to our membership. Of course, 
there were some disappointments in both the 
appropriation bill and the authorization bill, 
but by and large they were most satisfying 
to those of us who have felt that Federal 
investment in the deyelopment of our great- 
est natural resource was perhaps the best in- 
vestment the Federal Government could pos- 
sibly make. More than a billion dollars was 
appropriated this last year for water resource 
development, and I am advised that exceeds 
the total amount of money appropriated for 
river and harbor, flood control, and other 
water resource development projects, for the 
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first 100 years that the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and other Federal agencies were en- 
gaged in this type of work. 

During this last year we've made great 
strides in our pollution abatement program, 
as typified by the 5-to-1 majority by which 
the city of St. Louis passed the $95 million 
bond issue to abate pollution in the Missis- 
sippi River. Other cities and other com- 
munities all over the Middle West have made 
notable progress in this very Important en- 
dea vor. r 

Navigation on my own river, the Missouri 
River, hit an all time tonnage mark this year 
in spite of the fact that we still have very 
serious navigation difficulties on the Missouri 
River between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The great Arkansas Basin development pro- 
gram has proceeded on schedule. The re- 
building of the locks and dams on the Ohio 
River has progressed satisfactorily. Congress 
appropriated the money needed to complete 
the advance engineering and design for the 
important Cross-Florida Barge Canal. Ad- 
ditional locks were authorized on the Ill- 
nols Waterway. It would be without pur- 
pose for me to go down the line and recite 
to you all the achievements of the past year. 
They have been very great and every mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Valley Association has 
aright to feel proud of his part in the pro- 
motion of the water resource development 
program in this country, which makes for 
a better and a stronger America. 

On the surface, it looks as though our pro- 
gram is in excellent shape. It may look as 
though we can from now on, or at least 

h the year 1963, rest on our laurels. 
Didn't the Congress refuse last year to pass 
a toll or user charge bill? Didn't the Con- 
gress last year pass in the final hours of its 
session a very satisfactory merchant marine 
bill? Haven't our friends interested in irri- 
gation, fared quite well this year? Are we 
now entitled to sit back and glory in our 
past achievements and just tell the world 
how well we have done In the past? 

My friends, If there are any among us who 
feel that this is a time when we can rest, 
when we can take the position that all is 
TTT 


through the 3 

sissippi Valley Association the citizens repre- 
senting the professions, agriculture, and 
practically all industries, have been dedi- 
cated to the development and wise use of 
the water resources pf this country. 

The multiuse concept of water resource 
development has always been advocated by 
the association. This concept has been 
adopted by Congress and most of the States 
of the Union. As a result, we have made 
great strides in flood control, pollution 
abatement, stabilized stream flow, which has 
made vast quantities of water available for 
domestic and industrial purposes, naviga- 
tion, reclamation, and tncidental hydroelec- 
tric power. 

These benefits are so interlocking that it 
is Impossible to separate them. For example, 
the great development on the Missouri River 
is primarily for flood control but the up- 
stream reservoirs impounding about 75 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water, the levees and the 
bank stabilization works along the river, 
have made the river navigable. There are no 
locks on the Missouri River between Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., and the confluence of the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi just above St. 
Louis. The flow of the stream has become 
more stabilized, and this aids pollution 
abatement. The impoundment of water will 
irrigate thousands of fertile, but very dry 
acres of land. The falling water from these 
reservoirs will produce a great deal of elec- 
tricity and the reservoirs are furnishing rec- 
reation for literally millions of people. 

By uniting the efforts in the past years 
in the interest of those who were primarily 
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interested in flood control, those who were 
primarily interested in navigation, those who 
were primarily interested in the irrigation of 
arid land, those who were primarily in- 
terested in recreation or stream stabilization, 
domestic and industrial water supply, pol- 
lution abatement, and all the other benefits, 
the Mississippi Valley Association has been 
able to make tremendous strides that benefit 
all segments of our society. It is no longer 
necessary to convince the man who is di- 
rectly interested in navigation, that he has 
an interest in flood control. Municipalities 
and industries interested in a stabilized 
streamfiow and ample water are convinced 
that they have a common interest with 
those who are primarily interested in other 
phases of water resource development. 

The multiple-use concept has been of 
great benefit to the fish and wildlife people, 
to the people who like to hunt and fish, 
to the people who needed protection against 
floods, to the people who wanted low-cost 
water transportation. In fact, it has been of 
great benefit to everyone. 

A campaign to divide and conquer is now 
underway. Navigation has been selected as 
the whipping boy and if this campaign 
against navigation, sponsored by other modes 
of transportation, is successful, the bene- 
flelarles of all of these other phases of 
water resource development are going to 
suffer. - 

This threat to navigation is now the most 
serious problem facing our valley. It in- 
volves nothing less than the future func- 
tfoning of our competitive transportation 
network of railroads, barge lines and truck 
lines, It is time we took a closer look at 
the overall transportation picture. 

We have been principally concerned, and 
still are, with the twin disasters of too much 
and too little water. This has been a matter 
of life and death for communities through- 
out the river valleys. In 44 years of labor, 
we have made much progress. Our Missis- 
sippi and Missouri valleys, we hope, will never 
again fit the description of Harper’s mag- 
azine in 1869—as a place “where all the 
steamboats are aground, and the houses are 
afloat.” 

Disastrous floods are still possible, but I 
think we can say with confidence that they 
are getting less likely every day. The day- 
to-day fear of catastrophes is decreasing. 
But at the same time, the danger to the 
longer range, no less important benefit of 
water resource development—a mature and 
balanced transportation network—is 
in 


At precisely the time when development of 
our transportation network is yielding sig- 
nificant results, strong moves are on foot to 
make basic chahges. The changes, in our 
opinion, indicate a lack of understanding 
of a transportation system geared to best 
serve the public interest. The proponents 
of these changes seem to be looking so closely 
at the trees that they are failing to see 
the forest. They are failing to look at the 
overall picture and thus are placing a road- 
block in our region's growth. 

The proposed changes are well advertised. 

1. The imposition of user on the 
rivers. This is a self-defeating move which 
will handicap our industrial development. 
The people and industries of the river valleys 
of mid-America now contribute more to the 
public treasury in taxes than they receive 
back in benefits. We don't appreciate being 
taxed twice. $ 

2. The proposal to remove public control of 
rate reductions in bulk transportation. This 
could destroy the present balance which now 
permits relatively small water carriers, small 
railroads, and small trucklines to compete 
with larger railroads and would be certain 
to bring on a destructive rate war damaging 
to our valley development, 

Last September when I testified before the 
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Senate Commerce Committtee in opposition 
to S. 3243 I said, “We oppose S. 3243. This 
bill would deprive the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the authority and power it 
now has to determine that a freight rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate. This 
power is the principal means by which the 
Commission is able to carry out its congres- 
sional mandate to preserve the inherent ad- 
vantage of each mode of tion and 
to prevent unfair and destructive competitive 
practices.” 

3. A growing lack of understanding on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the need for a balanced rail-barge-truck 
transportation network. We have had 
trouble with the Commission before. For 
decades our western railroads had the short 
end of the stick in their shares of divisions 
on freight rates. The eastern railroads, 
understandably concerned chiefly with build- 
ing industry in the East, did their best to 
keep our railroads at a rate disadvantage. 

We must measure each of these changes 
against a single standard: Is it good for the 
Mississippi Valley? 

What is at stake here is very simply the 
future industrial development of our river 
valleys. A generation ago our raw materials 
went to the industrial East for manufac- 
turing and were returned to us as finished 
products—and we paid the freight both ways. 
We were, in effect, the colonial dependency of 
the industrial East. 

Things have changed since the Mississippi 
Valley Association began its work 44 years 
ago. Many people have called it the most 
significant single economic change of the 
past 50 years—the decentralization of our 
Nation's industrial capacity along the rivers 
and canals, 

Industry has spread a thousand miles 
down the Ohio and another 1,000 miles along 
the Gulf Intracoastal Canal. Look around 
you here in St. Louis. There are 2 million 
people in the growing St. Louis industrial 
complex, Further west, in the still unde- 
veloped Missouri Basin, it takes two whole 
States—Montana and Nebraska—to equal 
the population around this single city. The 
growing industry around St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, the steady growth along the Illinois 
Waterway, the flourishing of industry in the 
Baton Rouge-New Orleans area—are all de- 
velopments of the last generation. 

We have the people, we have the resources, 
but we have only lately begun to develop the 
mature and balanced transportation complex 
that we need to transform our undeveloped 
wealth into jobs, and bank accounts, and 
factories, and production. We have begun to 
reduce that long haul of raw materials to 
the East and the long haul of finished prod- 
ucts back. 

In the past generation, we have learned 
some simple facts about transportation. We 
know, for example, that you can move 
freight between river points by water cheaper 
than you can move it on the highway or on 
the railronds. The difference is so substan- 
tial that, if you have water transportation, 
it means that you can more economically 
develop your coal resources, your bauxite, 
your phosphates, your limestone and your 
sulphur. You can find new expanded mar- 
kets for your grain. If you don't, some of 
— resources will remain locked in the 

We know, too, that water transportation 
and heavy industry go together. Wherever 
you look in the United States, the major 
industrial complexes have access to water 
transportation. The same is true in Europe. 

We know beyond this, that water transpor- 
tation isn’t enough by itself. We must have 
rallroads—and healthy railroads making at- 
tractive profits—and healthy truck lines. 
Goods manufactured in Kansas City or 
Omaha must be carried to Denver or Okla- 
homa City by rail or truck. 
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Most important seems to be the interac- 
tion of these three modes of transportation. 
Industry doesn't seem to want to invest 
very large sums of money where it is de- 
pendent on only one means of transportation. 
It will invest where there is a mature trans- 
portation network, where there are alterna- 
tive means of transportation. 

As a general principle to guide us, there- 
fore, if ever we see one of these means 
of transportation seriously handicapped— 
whether it is rail, barge or truck—we know 
. this Is bad for the Mississippi Valley. 

Out here in the West, we're never very far 
away from our farmer friends. Hence, we 
can appreciate one of Aesop's most famous 
stories about the goose which laid a golden 
egg. 
According to Aesop, the farmer almost 
threw the egg away thinking someone was 
playing a trick on him. But he took it 
home, and soon found to his delight that it 
was, indeed, gold. Every morning the same 
thing occurred and he became rich selling 
his eggs. As he grew rich, he grew greedy; 
and thinking to get at once all the gold the 
goose could give, he killed it—and there 
were no more golden eggs. 

This is our problem today. River naviga- 
tion can be killed and the golden eggs which 
are making this valley the richest in the 
world can stop moving forward. The trend 
to decentralization of the industry of the 
Nation in our valley could reverse itself. 

Our friends in the transportation industry 
do not make things easy for us. The argu- 
ments are complex. When you listen to the 
rullronds, their arguments may seem to make 
sense. And the bargelines will go over the 
same ground, and they make sense too. 
There are a great many arguments which 
seem to us as pointless as the old problem 
of how many angels can stand on the point 
of a pin. And some of our friends seem 
more interested in winning arguments than 
developing traffic. 

However, we must, amid all the confusion, 
get the essential facts straight in our heads 
and keep them straight. 

Only occasionally do the key dramas of the 
valley’s industrial development result in 
newspaper stories. Occasionally a railroad 
man or a bargeline man will enthusiastically 
talk about new potential, new possibilities 
for growth. But on the whole, these dramas 
are played out without much fanfare. 

But it ls important for us to know about 
them. a 

Some years ago there was a lively fight 
over the rate on paper from St. Francis; 
ville, La,, to Chicago. The normal rail rate 
on paper at that time for that distance was 
about $20 a ton. A cut was made to $6.72 
a ton for multiple cars and a huge new 
paper plant was established which now sup- 
plies most of the paper on which your Time 
and Life magazines are printed. A new in- 
dustry for Louisiana, new business for the 
bargelines and the raflroads and a most 
acceptable golden egg for all concerned. 

It may not sound romantic, but there are 
some people who can get very excited about 
the transportation costs of pig iron. Pig 
tron, of course, is basic to the development 
of any steel-related industry. Not long ago, 
as a result of barge competition. the rail rate 
for pig iron from Ashland, Ky., to Kansas 
City was reduced from $18.81 to $9.86. We 
were happy with that golden egg. 

The Chicago Coal Merchants Association 
are specific in their interest in maintaining 
a lively and healthy bargeline goose. Elmer 
Berg. executive secretary of the association, 
testifying in 1960, listed rate increases on 
coal brought to Chicago by rail amounting 
to 91 percent since World War Il. In Sep- 
tember 1958 he testified that, to meet barge 
‘competition, the railroads established a cut 
of 50 cents a ton on volume shipments. This 
golden egg, if you assume about 11 mililon 
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ton sa year brought to Chicagd by rail, is 
worth $5,500,000 a year to steel and power 
production complexes in Chicago. 

We had an interesting experience with 
soybeans in southeastern Missouri some years 
ago. To meet barge-truck competition, sub- 
stantial rail rate reductions were made, then 
barge service was suspended—you might say 
the goose got off the nest. As general in- 
creases were granted to the railroads, the 
rates went up. Now the barges are back in 
business and rail rates have been reduced 


In the Louisville area on the Ohio River 
there is a steadily growing industrial com- 
plex. Barges, of course, bring steel down 
from Pittsburgh. Last year, the rates on pig 
iron from Neville Island went down from 
$12.41 a ton to $4.99, a very acceptable gold- 
en egg for Loutsville. 

I have gathered a list of some 27 of these 
little ICC dramas, all of the past 3 or 4 years, 
some of them golden eggs worth millions of 
dollars, some of them relatively minor, But, 
if you list all the coal, the limestone, the 
alumina, the paper, the grain, the sulfur, the 
iron ore, the sugar, the fertilizers, the pipe, 
the steel plate, and the pig iron that 
moves by rail at water-compelled rates, 
you begin to get a glimpse of why industry 
is reluctant to invest in an area unless there 
are alternative means of transportation. Lit- 
erally billions of dollars in investment, pro- 
duction, payrolls, and development depend 
on haying a mature, health transportation 
service by rail, barge, and truck, 

Besides the leverage the water carriers de- 
velop on land transportation rates, of course, 
there is the contribution they make that a 
land-mode of transportation cannot make— 
very low rates on bulk commodities. A few 
rates at random will demonstrate what I 
mean, 

Grain moves by barge from St. Louis to 
New Orleans at $2.76 a ton. The rail rate 
is 65.30. 

Tron ore moves from New Orleans to St. 
Louis at $2 a ton; the rail rate is $5.05. 

Sugar moves from New Orleans to Chi 
by barge at $6.55 a ton; by rall for $13.10. 

Sulfur moves from Galveston, Tex. to 
Pittsburgh by barge for $5.87 a gross ton; 
by rail for $14. 

These are the facts that give industrial 
development in the Mississippi Valley a very 
bright potential. But there will be no future 
unless the national transportation policy 
continues to guarantee that we have all 
three means of transportation in full vigor 
barge, truck, and rail. 

The history of water resource development 
has been the history of differences of opinion 
and loud disputes between the Upper Basin 
interests and the Lower Basin interests, be- 
tween flood control and reclamation, be- 
tween navigation and irrigation and the gen- 
eration of electric power. We are no 
strangers to controversy in this association. 
And yet, must we not now be convinced that 
each benefit is a part of the whole and that 
we neglect one at the peril of all? 

It seems to those who have studied the 
problem that some people in our Govern- 
ment in Washington, either by new legisla- 
tion or through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are hellbent on forcing our 
transportation network to destroy itself. 

What's needed today is a new Missouri 
Compromise—a working out of the problem, 
not from the railroad point of view, or the 
barge point of view or the truck point of 
view, but from the point of view of the best 
interests of the 23 States of the Mississippi 
Valicy. 

The problem did not arise overnight; it 
will not be solved overnight. Much hard 
work is needed, but I propose that the de- 
velopment of a new Missouri Compromise in 
transportation be number one on this As- 
sociation’s agenda from this hour forward. 

Is there any substantial hope for coopera- 
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tion of the different means of transpbrta- 
tion? I believe there is. 

There are not many of us who read the 
hearings of the Committee on Appropriations 
for the Civil Functions of the Department 
of the Army. They make dry going, but 
there are some very bright spots in them. 
On page 239 of the 1963 appropriations 
volume appears the following quote from 
MICHAEL J. ERWAN, of Ohio, who is proud 
of the fact that before he was elected to 
Congress, he worked 22 years for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He knows and understands 
both sides of the problem. He is here speak- 
ing generally in defense of the development 
of rivers and canals: : 

“When I first went to Youngstown, Ohio, 
it was larger than Houston, Tex. 

“When I used to be on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House before I 
went on this committee, Judge Mansfield, 
the chairman would ask questions of the 
railroads. He always asked when the witness 
went on the stand, ‘Can you name a canal 
that ever harmed a railroad?’ The witness 
would blush and say, ‘No.’ 

“Then he would ask, ‘Can you name a 
canal that failed to help a railroad?’ 

“The witness would blush and say No.“ 

“The Houston Canal was finally construct- 
ed, and today Houston is the seventh largest 
city in the United States. Youngstown at 
one time had hundreds of railroad crews 
and Houston, Tex., has 6 railroads, trunk- 
lines, serving Houston, Tex., and she has 400 
railroad crews where Youngstown is down 
to 100. That shows you that water helps the 
railroads." 

If all that is so, why aren't the railroads 
full partners in this association? Many 
railroad people individually over the years 
have been with us. 

I recall particularly the attitude of the 
Illinois Central years ago on some question 
involving the infant Federal Barge Lines. 
You can read it in an ICC case in 1922: 

“The Illinois Central, of course, recognizes 
that the barge line offers competition paral- 
leling it on the Mississippi River, but our 
interests are clearly identified with the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi Valley. 

“We have regarded the inauguration of 
this service on the Mississippi River as more 
or less experimental. I do not believe any- 
body knows whether it can be permanent, A 
great many people have faith in its perma- 
nency, but if it is a good thing for the people 
of the Mississippi Valley, it, in some way, 
will probably operate as a good thing for the 
Illinois Central system. 

“If it supplies additional transportation 
that is needed and may be needed in the fu- 
ture that we cannot supply, or if it supplies 
cheaper transportation than we can supply, 
and all for the prosperity of the people in 
that section of the country where our inter- 
ests are bound up, in some way that will 
work back to our selfish Interests. Perhaps 
it will increase the population, increase the 
amount of business that everybody does 
down in that territory. If it does operate 
that way, we are going to reap some benefit, 
too.“ 


In the light of this, I was interested to 
read in the Tulsa Okla., World for March 10 
of last yoar the point of view of the chalr- 
man of the MKT Railroad, Mr. Robert E. 
Thomas. He is quoted as telling the Ar- 
kansas Basin Development Association that 
the Katy fully supports the development of 
navigation on the Arkansas River. Mr. 
Thomas is quoted as saying that the bene- 
fits to be gained by the Katy from river 
navigation will far overshadow the loess, if 
any, of traffic from so-called water-com- 
pelled lower freight rates. The World quotes 
Mr. Thomas as follows: “New industrial de- 
velopments will make up for these losses, and 
we hope to provide something additional 
for some growth.” He predicted that Tulsa 
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would grow 50 to 75 percent in population 
in the coming decade. 

This is a constructive spirit so different 
from the usual railroad reaction to river 
development, but it is based on sound, 
tested economics. 

I think there is a good chance for us to 
find areas of agreement if we concentrate on 
what is best for the industrial development 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

If we concentrate on just what some may 
think is best for the barges, or what is best 
for the railroads, or what is best for the 
trucks, we will become permanently mired 
in controversy. 

We may need new laws to correct possible 
defects in present transportation law, but 
mainly we need to understand the impor- 
tance of a mature, balanced transportation 
network to stimulate the valley's industrial 
development. 

I sound a cautious note of optimism based 
on the experience of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. We have in the past reconciled 
what appeared to be the irreconcilable. We 
have gone after the facts and informed the 
public, I think we can do it the 
interest ot the further development of “the 
world's greatest valley.“ 

I suggest we try. 


List of Holders of Congressional Medal 
of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
1962 was the centennial year of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, our Nation’s 
highest reward for valor. In these 
troubled times, when our security is most 
often discussed in terms of armaments 
and weapon systems, it is important to 
remember that the key to our traditional 
strength lies not in materials, but in in- 
dividual men. In the forefront of those 
men, stand those whose valor has been 
recognized by awarding to them the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. As a re- 
minder to all of us, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a list of holders 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HOLDERS oF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
ALABAMA 

Henry E. Erwin, Ist Lt. Daniel W. Lee, 
Maj. Van T. Barfoot, Cmdr. Thomas J. Hud- 
ner, Col. William R. Lawley, Paul L. Bolden, 
Wilson D. Watson, Earl D. Gregory. 

i ARIZONA 

Silvestre S. Herrera. 

ARKANSAS 

Col. John R. Kane, Capt, Maurice L. Britt, 
Lt. Comdr. Nathan G. Gordon, Rear Adm. 
Richard N, Antrim, Daniel R. Edwards. 

CALIFORNIA 

Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, Lt. Col. Ray- 

mond Harvey, Walter D. Ehlers, Col. 


nett, David E. Hayden, Rodolfo P. Hernandez, 
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Comdr, Donald A. Gary, Lt. William Zuider- 
veld, Lt. Col. James E. Swett, Maj. Audie L. 


neken, Chris Carr, Col. Mitchell Paige, Lt. 
Comdr. Jackson C. Pharris, James E. Karnes, 
Col. Allen J. Greer (retired), Lt. John W. 
Finn, Brig. Gen. Rosewell Winans, Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, Phillip C. Katz, Lioyd M. 
Seibert, Arthur J. Jackson, Capt. Carlos C. 
Ogden, Lt. William R. Huber, Clarence B. 
Craft, Maj. Gen. Pierpont M. Hamilton, Vito 
R. Bertoldo, Beauford T. Anderson, Louis M. 
Van Iersel, Maj. Edward S. Michael, Thomas 
A. Pope. 
COLORADO 

Ste. Wm. J. Crawford, Capt. David Me- 
Campbell, M. Sgt. Thomas E, McCall, Lt. Col. 
John C. Morgan. 

CONNECTICUT 

William J. Johnston, John O, Latham, Brig. 
Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, M. Sgt. Homer L. 
Wise, Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, Rear 
Adm. Herbert E. Schonland, Capt. Michael 
J. Daly, William A, Soderman, 

DELAWARE 

James P. Connor. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, Donald M. Call, 
Comdr. Hugh C. Frazer, Brig. Gen. James H. 
Howard, Lt. Comdr, Edouard V. M. Izac, Gen. 
David M. Shoup, Gen. Leon W. Johnson, Maj. 
Gen. E. A. Osterman, Luther Skaggs, Jr. 

FLORIDA 

Brig. Gen. Eli T. Pryer, James Mills, Lt. 
Comdr. John Mihalowski, Bernard P. Bell, 
John Davis, Rear Adm. Samuel G. Puqua, 
Berger H. Loman, William Keller, Joseph 
Quick, 

GEORGIA 

Maj. Robert P. Nett, Capt. Charles Mc- 
Gaha, Maj. Edw. R. Schowalter, Jr., Des- 
mond T. Doss, John R. McKinney. 

IDAHO 

David B. Bleak. 

ILLINOIS k 

Harold A. Garman, Russell E. Dunham, 
Clyde L. Choate, Lt. Col. Joseph McCarthy, 
Joseph E. Schaefer, Lt. Comdr. Richard M. 
McCool, Jr., Brig. Gen. Willlam H. Wilbur, 
Maj. Robert H. Dunlap, Robert E. 

Gen. C. F. Schilt (retired), John H. Balch, 
Richard E. Bush. 
INDIANA 
Melvin E. Biddle, Gerry H. Kisters. 
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S. Sgt. Herschel F. Briles, Arthur O. Beyer, 
Ralph G. Neppel. 
KANSAS 
Ralyn M. Hill, Lt. Col. Lewis L. Millet, Pvt. 
Carlton W. Barrett, Maj. Ernest Childers, 
John L. Barkley, George Robb. 
KENTUCKY 
M. Sgt. Paul B. Huff, M. Sgt. Jake W. 
Lindsey, Ernest E. West. 
LOUISIANA 
Rear Adm. Thomas J. Ryan, Lt. Col. Jeffer- 
son J. DeBlanc. 
MAINE 
Edward C. Dahlgren. 
MARYLAND 
Capt. Eugene B. Fluckey, Adm. Bruce Mc- 
Candless, Paul J. Wiedorfer, Comdr. Arthur 
M. Preston, Brig. Gen. Chas. D. Roberts, Rear 
Adm. Adolphus Staton, Adm. Frank J. 
Fletcher, Lt. Col. Orville Block, Capt. John 
D. Bulkeley, Col. Justice M. Chambers. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Chas. A. MacGillivary, Everett P. Pope, 
Capt. George L. Street, III, Col. Jay Zeamer, 
Jr„ Lt. William Seach, Comdr. Joseph T. 
O'Callahan. 
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MICHIGAN 
Oscar G. Johnson, Robert E. Simanek, 
Francis J. Pierce, Jr., John C. Sjogren, Dirk ` 
J. Viug, Col. Harold A. Furlong, Cpl. Duane 
E. Dewey, ist Lt. R. G. Robinson. 
MINNESOTA 
Mike Colalillo, Donald E. Rudolph, ist Lt. 
Richard K. Sorenson, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Maj. John J. Tominac, James H. Fields, 
John A. Pittman, James D. Slaton. 
MISSOURI 
Herbert H. Burr, M. Waldo Hatler, Capt. 
John H. Leims, Arthur J. Forrest. 
MONTANA 
Leo J. Powers. 
NEBRASKA 
Otto D. Schmidt, Lt. Col. Jack Treadwell, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Chas. H. Willey, James M. Burt. 
NEW JERSEY 
Carl E. Petersen, Stephen R, Gregg, Hector 
A. Cafferata, Samuel M. Sanpler, Ist. Lt. 
Francis X. Burke, John W. Meagher, Capt. 
Carlton R. Rouh, Franklin E. Sigler, Allan L. 
Eggers, Capt. Freeman V. Horner, Lt. Col, 
William A. Shomo, Nicholas Oresko, Benjamin 
Kaufman. 
NEW MEXICO 
Hiroshi H. Miyamura, Capt. Raymond G. 
Murphy. 
NEW YORK 
Reidar Waaler, Richard W. O'Neill, Capt. 
Bobbie E. Brown, Michael Valente, Maynard 
H. Smith, Sydney G. Gumpertz, Thomas J. 
Kelly, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Capt. Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacker, Charles W. Shea, 
Forrest L. Vosler, Francis 8. Currey, Tedford 
H. Cann, Francis J. Clark, Lt. Col. Almond E. 
Fisher, Peter J. Dalessandro. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Max Thompson, Samuel I. Parker, Sgt. 
Jerry K. Crump, Ist Lt. Jack H. Lucas, Lt. 
Gen. George P, Hays, Lt. Comdr. Rufus G. 
Herring. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Maj. Frank L. Anders. 
OHIO 
Forrest E. Everhart, Melvin Mayfield, Rear 
Adm. Robert W. Cary. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jack C. Montgomery, John R. Crews, Ist 
Lt. Ronald E. Rosser. 
OREGON 
Frank C. High, Robert D. Maxwell, Edward 
C. Allworth, Capt. Stanley T. Adams, Jacob 
Volz, Jr., Henry Schauer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
S. Sgt. Robert E. Laws, Gino J. Merli, Leon- 
ard A. Funk, Jr., Sterling L. Morelock, James 
H. McDonald, Alton W. Knappenberger, Os- 
car Schmidt, Jr. 
N RHODE ISLAND 
Thomas Eadie. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Thomas E. Atkins, Maj. Gen. James C. 
Dozier, Brig. Gen. John T. Kennedy, Donald 
L. Truesdell, S. Sgt. A. L. McLaughlin. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Foss. 

TENNESSEE 

Joseph B. Adkinson, William E. Hall, Ver- 
non McGarity, Edward R. Talley, Alvin C. 
York, Charles H. Coolidge. 

TEXAS 

Capt. Eli L. Whiteley, Brig. Gen. Robert E. 
Galer, M. Sgt. Cleto L. Rodriguez, Lucian 
Adams, Marcario Garcia, Ist Lt. George H. 
O'Brien, William G. Harrell. 
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VIRGINIA 


Col. Louis H. Wilson, Col. Reginald R. 
Myers, Col. Charles W. Davis, Vice Adm. Paul 
F. Foster, Lt. Col. Charles P. Murray, Rear 
Adm. Richard H. O'Kane, Gen. A, A. Vander- 
grift, Maj. Gen. Charles E, Kilbourne, Col. 
Cecil H. Bolton, Jesse W. Covington, Maj. 
H. A. Commiskey, Sr., Beryl R. Newman, Maj. 

Dervishian. 


Ernest H. Lit. Col. William E. 
Barber, Maj. Lloyd L. Burke. 
WASHINGTON 


John D. Hawk, Dexter J. Kerstetter, Arnold 
L. Bjorklund, Robert E. Bonney, M. Sgt. Wol- 
burn K. Ross, Pfc. Alejandro R. Ruiz, Capt. 
Donald K. Ross, Raymond E. Davis, William 
C. Horton, Robert E. Bush, Abraham De- 
Somer, Maj. B. F. Wilson AUS, Retired, Jesse 
R. Drowley. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Stanley Bender, Herschel 
Henry N. Nickerson. 

WISCONSIN 

Einar H. Ingman, Jr. 

Serving in the Armed Forces outside the 
continental limits of the United States: 

APO CALIFORNIA 

Capt. Douglas T. Jacobson, Lt. Col. Robert 

S. Scott, CWO Harold E. Wilson. 
APO NEW YORK 

Col. R. G. Davis, Capt. Carl H. Dodd, Wil- 
liam R. Charette, James R. Hendrix, M. Sgt. 
Ernest R. Kouma, Sfc. Jose M. Lopez, ist Lt. 
Ola L. Mize, Lt, Col. Carl L. Sitter, Capt, James 
L. Stone, Col. Ketth L. Ware, Capt. H. B. 
Whittington. 

Capt. Joseph C. Ridriguez, Bolivia. 

William Badders, Canal Zone. 

Col. G. L. Mabry, Jr., Canal Zone. 

H. Miller, Costa Rica, C.A. 

John L. Smith, France. 

Posthumously awarded 
ALABAMA 

Lt. Col. Aquilla J. Dyess, Sgt. Ross F. Gray, 
BM1/c. Reinhardt J. Keppler, Pfc. John D. 
New. 


W. Williams, 


ARKANSAS 


Sgt. Gilbert G. Collier, Cpl. Charles L. Gilli- 
land, Ist Lt. Edgar H. Lloyd, Capt. Seymour 
W. Terry, HM3/c Jack Williams. 

CALIFORNIA 

Maj. Kenneth D. Bailey, Rear Adm. Daniel 
J. Callaghan, Capt. John P. Cromwell, Comdr. 
George F. Davis, Comdr. Samuel D. Dealey, 
Capt. Reginald R. Desiderlo. Comdr. Ernest 
E. Evans, Pvt. Harold Gonsalves, Pfc. David 
M. Gonzales, Sgt. Roy M. Harmon, BMC Ed- 
win J. Hill, Sgt. James E. Johnson, ist Lt. 
Victor L. Kandle, Pyt. Jack W. Kelso, Lt. jg. 
John K. Koelsch, Sgt. Daniel P Matthews, 
Pyt. Harold H, Moon, Jr., Pfc. Sandao 8. 
Munemori, Pfc. Eugene A, Obregon, Rear 
Adm. Norman Scott, Pfc. William R. Shock- 
ley, S. Sgt. William E. Shuck, Jr., Capt. 
Franklin Van Valkenburgh, 2d Lt. Robert M. 
Viale, Lt. Comdr. Bruce A. Van Voorhis, 8. 
Sgt. Ysmael R. Villegas, Brig. Gen. Kenneth 
N. Walker, Pic. Robert H. Young. 

COLORADO 

Pvt. Elmer E. Fryar, Pvt. Joe P. Martinez, 

Ist Lt. Donald D. Pucket, Pfc. Jose F. Valdez. 
CONNECTICUT 

ist Lt. Lee R. Hartell, Pfc. John D. Ma- 
grath, Sgt. Frederick W. Mausert III. RMC 
Thomas J. Reeves. 4 

DELAWARE 

Sgt. William L. Nelson. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Cpl. Lewis K. Bausell, Brig. Gen. Frederick 

W. Castle, lst Lt, Robert M. McGovern. 
FLORIDA 

Pfc. Emory L. Bennett, 2d Lt. Robert E. 
Femoyer, Hm2c William D. Halyburton Jr. 
ist Lt. Baldomero Lopez, Pyt. Robert M. Mo- 
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TOTO Jr„ Ist Lt. Alexander R. Nininger, 
r. 
GEORGIA 
Cpl, Lee H, Phillips, Pfc. Luther H. Story, 
Sgt, Clyde Thomason. 
HAWAN 
Sgt. Leroy A. Mendonca, Pfc. Herbert K. 
Pilllaau, Píc. Herbert A. Littleton, Wte Oscar 
V. Peterson, Cpl. Dan D. Schoonover, Pyt. 
Junior N, Van Noy, 
ILLINOIS 


Wtic Elmer C. Bigelow, Cpl. John P. Fardy, 
Pfc. Joe R. Hastings, Pfc. Anthony L. Kro- 
tiak, Capt. Edward C. Krzyzowski, Hmic 
Fred F. Lester, Capt. Darrell R. Lindsey, 
GYSET Robert H. McCard, Pfc. Edward J. 
Moskala, Pvt. Joseph W. Ozbourn, Maj. Louis 
J. Sebille, 2d Lt. Walter E. Truemper, Pfc. 
Robert L, Wilson, Pfc. Frank P. Witek. 

INDIANA 


Cpl. Charles G. Abrell, Pvt. William D. Mc- 
Gee, 2d Lt. Harry J. Michael. 
IOWA 
2d Lt. Dale E. Christensen, Sfc. Junior D. 
Edwards, Pfc. John F. Thorson. 
~ KANSAS 
Pfc. Richard E. Cowan, Cpl. Jack A. Daven- 
port, T. 5 Forrest E. Peden, Sgt. Grant F. 
Timmerman. 
KENTUCKY 
Cpl. John W. Collier, T. Sgt. Morris E. 
Crain, Pfc. Harold G. Epperson, Pfc, Wesley 
Phelps, Pfc. David M. Smith, Sgt. John O. 
Squires. 
LOUISIANA 
Lt. Col. Don C. Faith, Jr., Sgt. Leroy John- 
son, Capt. Arlo L. Olson. 


MAINE 
Cpl. Clair Goodblood. 
MARYLAND 


Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, S. Sgt. Isadore 
S. Jachman, Sgt. William R. Jecelin, R. Adm. 
Isaac C. Kidd, Maj. Charles J. Loring, Jr., 
T. Sgt. Frank D, Peregory, Pfc. Carl V. Sheri- 
dan, Capt. John S. Walmsley, Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Ist Lt. Raymond O. Beaudoin, Pfc, William 
R. Caddy, Cpl. David B. Champagne, Cpl. 
Gordon M. Craig, S. Sgt. Arthur F. Defranzo, 
Hm. Richard D. Dewart, Pyt. Eldon H. John- 
son, Pit. Sgt. Joseph R. Julian, Sgt. Joseph 
E. Muller, Pfc. Frederick C. Murphy, Pfc. 
Ouellette, Ist Lt. John V. Power, Pfc. Ernest 
W, Prussman, Sfc. Charles W. Turner, Cpl. 
Joseph Vittori, GY. Sgt. William G. Walsh, 
Cpl. Edward G. Wilkin. 

MEXICO 

Pic. Manuel Perez, Ir. 

MICHIGAN 

Ist Lt. George H, Cannon, Sgt. Darrell S. 
Cole, Ens. Francis C. Flaherty, Cpl. John 
Esso bagger, Jr.. Bm. ic. Owen F P. Ham- 
merberg, Sfc. Donald R. Moyer, 2d Lt. Sher- 
rod E. Skinner, Jr., Pfc, William H. Thomas, 
Pic, Walter C. Wetzel, 2d Lt. Thomas W. 
Wigle, 2d Lt. Raymond Zussman, 

MINNESOTA 

Maj. Henry A. Courtney, Jr., Capt. Richard 
E. Fleming, Cpl. Louis J. Hauge, Jr., Pfc. 
Richard E, Kraus, Pfc. James D. La Belle. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Pfc. James H. Diamond, Pfc. Jack G. Han- 


son, Pvt. Robert T. Henry, Pro. Mack A. 
Jordan. 


MISSOURI 

Cpl. Lester Hammond, Jr., Pvt. Billie G. 
Kanell, Pvt. Ova A. Kelley, Sgt. Charles R. 
Long, Pyt. George Phillips, 2d Lt. Paul F. 
Riordan, Sgt. Joe C. Specker, Pfc. Richmond 
G. Wilson. 


MONTANA 
Capt. William W. Galt, Tag. Laverne Parish. 
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NEBRASKA 
Pyt. Robert D. Booker, Pvt. Dale H. Han- 
sen, Pfc. Edward Gomez, Ens. John J. Parle. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Capt. Harl Pease, Jr. 
NEW JERSEY ` 
Pic. George Benjamin, Jr., Sto. Nelson V. 
Brittin, Ist Lt. Samuel S. Coursen, Pfc. John 
W. Dutko, Sgt. George D. Liddy, Pfc. Martin 
O. May, Pfc. Francis X. McGraw, Pvt. Nich- 
olas Minere, Sgt. Joseph J. Sadowski, ist Lt. 
Richard T. Shea, Jr., Cpl. Horace M. Thorne, 
NEW MEXICO 
Ist. Lt. Alexander Bonnyman, Jr. 
NEW YORK 
Sgt. Thomas A. Baker, 2d Lt. George W. 
Boyce, Jr., 2d Lt. John E. Butts, Sgt. Cor- 
nelius H. Chariton, Pfc. Charles N. De Glop- 
per, S. Sgt Robert H. Dietz, Pfc. William J. 
Grabiarz, Pvt. Joseph F. Merrell, Lt. Col. 
William J. O'Brien, S. Sgt. George Peterson, 
Ist Lt, Bernard J. Ray, Lt. John J, Powers, 
2d Lt. Robert D. Reem, Brig. Gen. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., S. Sgt. Curtis F. Shoup, Pfc, 
William A. Thompson, Lt. Col. Leon R. 
Vance, Jr., ist Lt. Walter J. Will, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sgt. Ray E. Eubanks, Pfc. Charles George, 
Sgt. Robert A. Owens, Cpl. Henry F. Warner, 
Maj, Raymond H. Wilkins, S. Sgt. William G. 
Windrich, Pfc. Bryant H. Womack. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Pic. Henry Gurke. 
omo 
Sgt. Sylverster Antolak, Lt. Col. Addison 
E. Baker, Pfc. William B. Baugh, Cpi. Charles 
J. Berry, Pvt. Herbert F. Christian, Pfc, 
Joseph J. Cicchetti, 2d Lt. Robert Craig, Sgt. 
Emile Deleau, Jr., Pfc. Wiliam A. Foster, 
T. 5 Lewis R. Hall, Pfc. Patrick L. Keesler, 
ist Lt. Harry L. Martin, Píc. Leonard F. Ma- 
son, 2d. Lt. William E. Metzger, Jr., Pfc. 
Frank J. Petrarca, MMic Robert R. Scott, 
Cpl. Tony Stein, Pvt. John R. Towle, Sfo. 
James R. Ward, S. Sgt. Howard E. Woodford, 
Pyt. Rodger W. Young. 
OKLAHOMA 
Sto. Tony K. Burris, Ist Lt, Donald J. Gott, 
Capt. Robert M. Hanson, S. Sgt. George D. 
Keathley, Pvt. Harold G. Kiner, Sgt. Troy A. 
McGill, Pfc. John N. Reese, Jr., Pic. Albert E. 
Schwab. 
OREGON 
Gy. Sgt. John Basilone, Sfc, Loren R. Kauf- 
man, Pfc. Stuart 8. Stryker. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
S. Sgt. Alvin P. Carey, Cpl. Anthony P. ` 
Damato, S. Sgt. Sherwood H, Hallman, Cpl. - 
R. Harr, S. Sgt. Gus J. Kefurt, Pfc. 
John D. Kelly, T. Sgt. John D. Kelly, 2d Lt. 
David R. Kingsley, Pvt. Donald R. Lobaugh, 
S. Sgt. Archibald Mathies, Sgt. John J. Mc- 
Veigh, Sgt. Harold O. Messerschmidt, S. Sgt. 
John W. Minick, T5q. John J. Pinder, Jr. 
Sgt. Donn F. Porter, 2d Lt. George H. Ramer, 
Pvt. James W. Reese, Capt. Robert E. Roeder, 
Pic. Foster J. Sayers, Ste. William S. Sitman, 
Cpl. Clifton T. Speicher, S, Sgt. Day G. 
Turner, Ist Lt. Robert T. Waugh, Sgt. Ellis R. 
Weicht, T5q. Alfred L. Wilson, 
PUERTO RICO 
Pic. Fernando L. Garcia. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Sgt. William G. Fournier, Pvt. George J. 
Peters. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Pfc. Charles H. Barker, Pfc. Noah O. 
Knight, Pfc. William A. McWhorten, Pfc. 
Furman L. Smith, 8. Sgt. Lewis G. Watkins. 
TENNESSEE 


M. Sgt. Ray E. Duke, Sgt. Elbert L. Kinser, 
Cpl. Willlam F. Lyell, MM 1/c. John H. Willis. 
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TEXAS 


Lt. Col. Harold W. Bauer, S. Sgt. William 
J. Bordelon, Maj. Horace S. Carswell, Jr., 
Lt. Col. Robert G. Cole, Maj, George A. Davis, 
Jr., 2d Lt. Thomas W. Fowler, S. Sgt. Am- 
brosio Guillen, 2d Lt. James L. Harris, Ist 
Lt, William D. Hawkins, 2d Lt. Lloyd H. 
Hughes, Sic. Johnnie D. Hutchins, HM 
John E. Kilmer, T4g. Truman Kimbro, Ist 
Lt. Jack L. Knight, ist Lt. Raymond L. 
Knight, ist Lt. Turney W. Leonard, Pfc. 
Herman C. Wallace, Cpl. Benito Martinez, 
ist Lt. Jack W. Mathis, Maj. Thomas B. Mc- 
Guire, Jr., 1st Lt, Frank N. Mitchell, Pfc. 
Whitt L. Moreland, Cpl. Charles F. Pendle- 
ton, ist Lt. James E. Robinson, Jr., Pic. 
Charles H. Roan, M. Sgt. Travis E. Watkins, 

UTAH 

Capt. Mervyn S. Bennion. 

VIRGINIA 


Col. Demas T. Craw, Maj, Henry T. Elrod, 
S. Sgt. Archer T. Gammon, HM Francis G. 
Hammond, ist Lt. Jimmie W. Monteith, Jr., 
Lt. Milton E. Ricketts, 2d Lt. Joseph R. 
Sarnoski. 

WASHINGTON 

Pfc. Richard B. Anderson, ist Lt. Fred- 
erick F. Henry, Pfc. Joe E. Mann, Pfc. Walter 
C. Monegan, Jr., S. Sgt. Jack J. Pendleton. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

T. Sgt. Clinton M. Hedrick, S. Sgt. Jonas 
E. Kelley, 2d Lt. Darwin K. Kyle, Pic. Ralph 
E. Pomeroy, Sgt. Herbert J. Thomas. 

WISCONSIN 

Pfc. Harold C. Agerholm, ist Sgt. Elmer 
J. Burr, Pfc. Stanley R. Christianson, S. Sgt. 
Gerald J. Endl, Tög. Eric G. Gibson, Sgt. 
Kenneth E. Gruennert, M. Sgt. Melvin O. 
Handrich, Maj. John L. Jerstad, S. Sgt. 
Andrew Miller, Sgt. Charles E. Mower, Sgt. 
Truman O. Olson, Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud, 
Jr., 2d Lt. Jerome A. Sudut. 

WYOMING 

T, Sgt, Charles F. Carey, Jr., Pfc, Donald 

J. Ruhl. 


Muddying the Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Prevent World War IN— 
No. 61, Winter 1962-63—published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., a nonprofit educational 
organization located at 24 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y., carries an im- 
portant analysis of Soviet propaganda 
attempts to confuse the problem of water 
supply in the Middle East. 

Water is the Middle East's most pre- 
cious commodity. Because all Middle 
East states need it so badly, it could serve 
as a factor for close cooperation among 
them in exploiting the water resources of 
that area. Unfortunately, a number of 
Arab governments have tried to play 
politics on this vital issue which is so 
important to the livelihoods of their own 
peoples. While the United States has 
offered to cooperate in a disinterested 
fashion, we find that the Soviet Union 
seeks to stimulate friction and disunity 
as indicated in their propaganda. This 
article effectively exposes the distortions 
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to which the Soviets resort in order to 
further their own ambitions. 
The article follows: 
MUDDYING THE WATERS 


The Soviet publication International Af- 
fairs Is regarded as one of the more scholarly 
journals published in Moscow. However, it 
seems that the Soviet concept of scholar- 
ship is relative. By that we mean that the 
articles in this publication must always fit 
into the current line of Soviet foreign policy. 

For example, it is common Knowledge that 
the Soviets are currently pursuing a pro- 
Arab line in the Middle East with a fanatical 
zeal which is so characteristic of Moscow’s 
diplomacy. Such an attitude must neces- 
sarily overlook or conceal the shor 
and threats stemming from Arab policy. A 
very concrete illustration of how Soviet “ob- 
jectivity” with regard to the Middle East is 
practiced, may be found in the September 
1962 issue of International Affairs. There, 
under the feature “Facts and Figures” the 
editorial board of International Affairs seeks 
to enlighten its readers on key questions 
of the day. One of the questions asked is 
“Why does Israel want to divert the waters 
of the Jordan?“ The very word dſvert“ 
loads the question. Nevertheless, Interna- 
tional Affairs tries to give the impression 
that its explanation is based strictly on 
“facts and ve 

First, the editors of International Affairs 
inform the inquirer that Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, and Israel “are interested in utiliz- 
ing the waters of this small and unnavigable 
river for irrigation.” It is further alleged 
that the Jordan River flows along the bor- 
ders of these countries.” Either the editors 
of International Affairs are abysmally ignor- 
ant of the geography of the area involved 
or—and this is more likely—they are follow- 
ing the Kremlin's directive to shape the 
facts to meet the objective. 

The Jordan River does not at any place 
touch Lebanon. As for Syria, the most one 
can say is that the Jordan River runs paral- 
lel to the Syrian border and for the first 73 
miles of its flow southward the Jordan River 
flows exclusively inside Israel. In short, if 
the Syrians were to move on to the Jordan 
River, they would be committing an aggres- 
sion against a neighboring state. It is only 
in the Kingdom of Jordan that the river it- 
self flows after leaving Israel. Therefore, 
the only two states which are directly con- 
cerned with the Jordan River are Israel and 
the Kingdom of Jordan. 

As far as Syria and Lebanon are con- 
cerned, both countries possess sufficiqnt 
water resources: Consequently, they do not 
require the use of the Jordan waters for ir- 
rigation purposes, Even the Kingdom of 
Jordan has other water resources besides the 
Jordan River itself. For example, one major 
tributary to the Jordan River is the Yarmuk 
River which has a flow amounting to 500 
million cuble meters annually. Another 
500 million cubic meters of floodwater are 
wasted each year because the Kingdom of 
Jordan refuses to cooperate with Israel for 
conservation purposes. So much for the 
physical character of the Jordan River. 

The next fact“ revealed by International 
Affairs is that in September 1953 Israel 
started to build a canal north of the Sea 
of Galilee “on the river Jordan unilaterally 
without the consent of the Governments of 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan.” The operation 
of the project that was to result from the 
building of the canal, according to Interna- 
tional Affairs, “would clearly lower the level 
of the Jordan and the people living on its 
banks In Syria, Lebanon and Jordan will be 
short of water.” Once again, there is re- 
peated the same falsehood, ie. that the 
Jordan River touches the banks of Syria and 
Lebanon. 

It is true, as International Affairs states, 
that Syria lodged a complaint with the Se- 
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curity Council against this contemplated 
project. International Affairs boasts that it 
was the Soviet delegate in the Security 
Council who vetoed the plan. What are the 
facts? The project was actually a revival of 
a plan that had been proposed by the Brit- 
ish Mandatory Government in 1926. Fur- 
thermore, the work on the canal was 
entirely within Israeli borders. Therefore, 
Syria had no right to interfere with it since 
the Syrian borders, we repeat, at no point 
touch the banks of the Jordan River. 

During the Security Council debate, Is- 
rael expressed her willingness to adopt bind- 
ing measures that would protect the irri- 
gation rights of any none-Israelis who might 
be involved. The facts were so clear that 
the Security Council proposed a resolution 
instructing the Chlef-of-Staff of the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization to protect 
the rights of individuals who might be af- 
fected by the execution of the plan. In 
short, most of the members of the Security 
Council supported the project because it did 
not impinge on Syrian rights afid it was 
indeed the Soviet veto which defeated the 
resolution. Subsequently, the Secretary 
General of the U.N., through his experts con- 
firmed the fact that the project was feasible, 
legal and would protect the rights of any 
individudl non-Israell. : 

The third point made by-International Af- 
fairs alleges that the U.S. Government drew 
up a project to utilize the waters of the 
Jordan Valley to settle the conflict between 
Israel and her neighboring Arab States. 
This plan, known as the Johnston plan, ac- 
cording to International Affairs, sought to 
impose a solution on Lebanon, Syria, and 
the Kingdom of Jordan. We are told by 
International Affairs that the Arab coun- 
tries at once perceived the so-called un- 
derlying purpose of the plan which gives 
preference to Israel's interests Let 
us examine these facts: According to Web- 
ster's dictionary “to impose” means to lay 
as a charge, duty, command. There is no 
evidence that Mr. Johnston or his associates 
brought the Israelis and their neighbors to- 
gether at pistol point. On the contrary, 
after 2 years of intensive research, planning 
and negotiations, the experts, representing 
the Kingdom of Jordan, Syria, Israel, and 
Lebanon, agreed on all technical aspects of 
the plan including the division of the rivers 
Jordan and Yarmuk. 

Mr. Johnston, himself, wrote in 1956 the 
following: “After 2 years of discussion, tech- 
nical experts of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria agreed on every important detall of 
a unified Jordan plan. But in October 1955, 
it was rejected for political reasons at a 
meeting of the Arab League.” This is ex- 
actly the truth and it is confirmed by the 
Arabs themselves, Thus, in December 1959, 
the Cairo Radio admitted that the plan was 
rejected by the Arab States because they 
will not agree to recognize Israel's present 
borders. This is precisely the political re- 
jection having nothing to do with the eco- 
nomic feasibility or justice of the plan itself. 
Radio Cairo, in another broadcast, explained 
that the Johnston plan would enable Israel 
to transform the arid lands of the Negev 
into agricultural lands. What this all boils 
down to is simply that the Arabs, spurred 
on by such firebrands as Nasser, were hoping 
that by strangulating Israel economically, it 
would be relatively easy to destroy her physi- 
cally. Thus, the rejection of the Johnston 
plan was, in reality, a rejection of peace in 
the Middic East. 

Did the plan give preference to Israel? 
This is another “fact” put forth by Interna- 
tional Affairs. But what is the truth? In 
the original pian Israel would have received 
427 million cubic meters of water to irrigate 
104,000 acres. The Kingdom of Jordan, on 
the othér hand, would have received 829 
million cubic meters of water to irrigate 


120,000 acres. The Johnston plan, through 
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revisions, was even more generous to the 
Arabs, for it allocated 60 percent of the wa- 
ters to them and only 40 percent to Israel. 
Furthermore, the Sea of Galilee (Lake Tiber- 
jas) which, contrary to the impressions 
given by International Affairs, is entirely 
within Israeli territory, would no longer be 
a central storage reservoir, but the Maqua- 
rin Dam on the Yarmuk, which lles in the 
Kingdom of Jordan, would have been in- 
creased instead. In this connection, the New 
York Times (January 2, 1960) wrote that the 
Johnston plan “was designed to irrigate 
some 225,000 acres that would elso have 
helped to solve the Arab refugee problem and 
was approved on the technical level by all 
four countries. But the Arab States still 
prefer to impoverish themselves or engage in 
smaller projects of their own rather than 
permit Israel to develop. It does not make 
sense, but such is the Middle Eastern 
politics.” 

In its concluding remarks, International 
Affairs alleges that Israel would never have 
ventured to seize the wators of the Jordan 
if it had not been for the support of Western 
imperialism. Seizure? Whatever use Israel 
today is making of the Jordan River per- 
tains to that part of the river which flows 
exclusively within Israel's borders. Just as 
the word “impose” was used, so does the 
word “seizure” have an entirely different con- 
notation for the Russians. It should be 
pointed out that the Kingdom of Jordan is 
now engaged in diverting the flow of the 
Yarmuk River before it reaches the Jordan 
River. While this will lower the Jordan 
River, Israel has made no protest and rec- 
ognizes the right of Jordan to use these. wa- 
ters for irrigation purposes. 

Water is a precious commodity in the Mid- 
die East. It could be a great adhesive that 
would bind the people living there to work 
in friendly cooperation for their mutual ad- 
vantage, However, the intransigence of 
certain Arab leaders has served as a road 
block. Consequently, a good part of the pre- 
clous waters of the Jordan River continue to 
be wasted, This water is wasted not only by 
inexcusable neglect, but it is also muddied 
by the fictional facts and figures of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


Federal Mental Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
pioneers in the field of new programs for 
mental health was the former Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
George M. Leader, I served in the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly during his 
administration and know how he worked 
to advance the Pennsylvania program 
to cure and rehabilitate the mentally 
ill. I have included a statement made 
by former Governor Leader on President 
Kennedy's mental health program which 
shows that a former State executive ap- 
preciates the efforts of America’s Chief 
Executive in an important area which 
will benefit the citizens of our country: 

Frsrvarr 8, 1963. 

Harerssurs, Pa—Former Gov. George 
M. Leader today praised President John F. 
Kennedy's new far-reaching Federal mental 
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health program, calling it “another break- 
through for the forces of the New Frontier.” 

“In some cases enlightened State govern- 
ment already has made the first inroads, 
taken the first steps to tear down the veil of 
secrecy and superstition which too long has 
impeded fuli discussion and community 
awareness of the critical mental health 
problem. 

“President Kennedy, with great sensitivity 
to the need for human dignity, has shown 
that the Federal establishment is willing to 
aid additional States to move forward and to 
match the records which have been made in 
all too few cases. 

“How valuable it would have been to have 
had this same national concern to bolster 
our efforts back in 1955 in Pennsylvania to 
reverse the official Commonwealth policy to- 
ward the mentally l from one of custodial 
confinement to one of cure and return to 
useful living. 

“With this major shift and new direction 
came new hope for Pennsylvania's mentally 
ill through new, enlightened porgrams of 
understanding, treatment, education, and 
cure, 

“The progress was not only limited to our 
State mental institutions, but it spread as 
well to the communities at large by the de- 
velopment of clinics and clinical programs. 
As a result, today more and more Pennsyl- 
vanians see the mental hospital as a com- 
munity resource, not as a symbol of isolation 
and shame,” former Governor Leader said, 

“This public enlightment toward mental 
illness—a major breakthrough made at the 
local level just in the last few years in Penn- 
sylvania—should lend itself ideally to the 
President’s expansive program of prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation which, as out- 
lined by him, has its emphasis on the com- 
munity level,” Leader said, 

“The effort by State government to remove 
the fears and suspicions which the public 
has harbored against the mentally ill and 
retarded has paid far-reaching dividends. 
Statistically, the sharp rise over the past few 
years in the number of Pennsylvania citi- 
zen volunteers who participate in mental 
hospital programing is dramatic proof that 
we are moving in the right direction. 

“Of course, there is deep satisfaction, too, 
in knowing that in recent years the new 
programs have made it possible to treat pro- 
gressively more patients while achieving & 
decrease in resident population in Pennsyl- 
vania’s 18 State mental hospitals. 

“Such programs have made it possible for 
surveys of the Pennsylyania mental health 
system to conclude that a patient’s chances 
of being discharged from a Pennsylvania 
mental hospital have improved by one-third 
over the past decade,” Leader said. 


“Especially significant, it seems to me, is 
the President's call for Federal grants for 
establishment of research centers on mental 
retardation and human development. Faced 
with population increases and the backlog 
of retarded cases waiting for treatment, it 
becomes more imperative that a shift in em- 
phasis be made to prenatal, maternity, and 
child care aimed at reducing retardation and 
dealing with the problems created by it as 
soon after birth as possible. Inherent in 
the tools and talent of mental health re- 
search are unlimited opportunities for more 
breakthroughs into the vast unknown areas 
of mental and emotional disturbances, 

“I am heartened by the President’s dy- 
namic new program which is a logical pro- 
gression of many of the efforts ploneered 
and successfully advanced in Pennsylvania 
in the past few years. I am confident Penn- 
sylvanians will respond to the President's 
challenge and accept it in the spirit of hu- 
manitarianism I know they possess,” the 
former Governor said. 
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The School That Cares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that an institution for homeless 
children can be listed among the major 
things of which a great city is proud. 
But to those of us who live in Fort 
Worth, Tex., the Masonic home and 
School is a notable exception. 

Since 1899 this remarkable institution 
has been caring for children whose lives 
have been touched by tragedy, and pre- 
paring them to meet the challenge of 
the world outside. 

In the November 1962 issue of Texas 
Parade magazine, Mr. Preston N. Figley, 
Jr., unfolds the story of this great insti- 
tution. I commend the article to my 
colleagues. 

THE SCHOOL THAT CARES 
(By Preston N. Figley, Jr.) 

For 63 years Masonic Home and School has 
provided a haven for kids whose lives sud- 
denly haye crumbled. Many have become 
brilliant scholars while living and studying 
at the unique Fort Worth school; others 
helped to build a football legend during the 
depression years. 

Every dyed-in-the-wool Texas football fan 
knows the name. During the 1930's the lean, 
scrappy kids of little Masonic Home slew 
giants. They were the mighty mites, a brash 
band of Davids who toppled such gridiron 
Goliaths as Wichita Falls and Dallas’ High- 
land Park. 

Then, as now, the students were children— 
and recently grandchildren—of Master 
Masons of Texas who were dead, divoroed, 
separated, or otherwise unable to provide for 
the youngsters, Enrollment at the school 
swelled to over 400 during the difficult de- 
pression years. 

Today only 193 children—22 of them under 
school age—live and study at Masonic Home. 
But the school’s 212 acres of gently rolling 
slopes are dotted with new buildings and 
more are going up. Masonic Home is in the 
midst of a great buildup, both educational 
and physical. Its beautiful chapel, dedicated 
in 1960, is symbol and centerpiece of that 
growth. 

A 40-bed infirmary was completed this 
spring. Construction is underway on a 
$341,000 high school and 500-seat auditorium. 
Plans are ready for a cottage for preschool 
children, and thousands of dollars are being 
spent on new classroom equipment. 

It is a program which might cause surprise 
at a school 10 times the size of Masonic 
Home. 

“Our situation is unusual,” says Ray Bar- 
ber, superintendent of Masonic Home Inde- 
pendent School District. “Where other 
schools may feel a financial pinch, Masonic 
Home is soundly supported by almost 250,000 
Masons. Yet, where other schools are faced 
with overcrowding, our current enrollment is 
less than half our capacity.” 

In those facts lie the reasons behind Ma- 
sonic Home's ambitious expansion program. 
Texas’ top Masons know that many children 
around the State are in dire need of the 
home's services, These officials are deter- 
mined to let people know about Masonic 
Home. When the boys and girls start com- 
ing to Fort Worth, the school will be ready— 
by virtue of its bold development program. 
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Masonic Home won its reputation for bold- 
ness years ago. No example could serve bet- 
ter than the saga of the “Mighty Mites.” 

When Rusty Russell came to the school 
in 1927 as principal and coach, there were 
only two classes of competition in high 
school football, A and B. Masonic Home 
was classified in B, spent most of its time 
playing in A. 

In those early years the Mighty Mites, their 
tattered geer in tow and sack lunches clasped 
in their fists, used to clamber aboard an old 
open- bed truck and set out to battle the 
giants of Texas high school football. 

“Those Masonic Home teams came closer 
to approaching the ultimate desire of a coach 
than any in my experience.“ Russell recalled. 
“I tell you those boys were small physically, 
but they were big inside. Big.” 

Almost always outweighed and heavy un- 
derdogs, the Mighty Mites soon began knock- 
ing off their big city rivals.. Enthusiastic 
fans demanded that Masonic Home be put in 
class A so they could shoot for the big title. 

In 1932 and for 10 years thereafter, by 
special vote, Masonic Home was embraced 
by Fort Worth’s class A district. The Mites 
lost in the State finals in 1932 to Corsicana, 
0-0, on penetrations, and elther won the dis- 
trict title or tied for it all except three times 
during the next decade. Yet Russell never 
had more than 90 high school boys from 
which to build his teams. 

The heaviest player on the 1938 team 
weighed 163 pounds and the team average 
was 148, but the boys went to the State 
semifinals before” losing to Lubbock in a 
sandstorm. The uniforms they wore in that 
game were purchased for them by a team 
they had beaten. 

“We made such an impression on High- 
land Park (coming from three touchdowns 
behind to tie and win on penetrations) that 
their quarterback club bought us a com- 
plete set of uniforms,” Russell remembered, 
“We looked pretty ragged when we played 
their team.” 

In Russell's 16 seasons at the home, his 
teams won 127, lost 30 and tied 12. The 
Masons were forced to step down from major 
competition in 1943 as the war years depleted 
enrollment. 

In 1961 Masonic Home quit Texas Inter- 
scholastic League football play entirely, for 
lack of sufficient boys to field a team. The 
move evoked a wave of nostalgic columns 
in newpapers all over Texas. But the school 
still has its uniforms, packed away in a 
dormitory basement, and as soon as the boys 
come, the Mighty Mites will take to the field 
once more. 

Masonic Home graduates have gone on to 
star in many sports at various Texas and 
out-of-State universities, West Point's 
great all-America Lineman DeWitt Coulter 
was a Masonic Home boy. 

The school also has produced brilliant 


One noted Texan said: “I'm like all the 
graduates of Masonic Home—sold on the 
home, the training it gives and the oppor- 
tunity there. They have something of a 
controlled situation, resulting in the average 
graduate being far better prepared from the 
standpoint of education that the usual high 
school graduate. 

“It's a system where everybody studies and 
comes pretty near realizing his potential. 
It’s the ideal situation for giving students 
the maximum in education.” 

Most graduates go on to college—more than 
70 percent. Any student who has the ability 
to do college work is given the chance, 
through Masonic or college scholarships and 
employment aid. 

“Students at Masonic Home have to make 
many of their own decisions from the mo- 
Ment they arrive,” the graduate added. 
“When they leave they have an above-aver- 
age degree of independence and self-reliance. 
In addition, they definitely are taught the 
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difference between right and wrong, Very, 
very few graduates ever get into trouble.” 
(Police and Juvenile Probation Office rec- 
ords support this.) 

The graduate who thinks so highly of the 
educational and moral standards of Masonic 
Home is Dr. Abner McCall, president of Bay- 
lor University. He is one of the many promi- 
nent and successful men and women who 
have passed through the doors of Masonic 
Home since it opened October 6, 1899. An- 
other is John T. Bean, superintendent of El 
Paso County schools and a Past Grand Mas- 
ter of Texas Masons, 

Founded and maintained by the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, AF. & A.M., the institution 
is supported by interest from the Masons’ 
endowment fund, by an annual assessment 
paid by Texas Masons to the Grand Lodge, 
and by donations from Masonic groups and 
individuals. Many a Texan's will has di- 
rected that part or all of his estate go to 
Masonic Home, The home does not take 
children for pay. 

Three to tweive years old when they arrive, 


“the children eat well, drees well and are ex- 


ceptionally well cared for in general. They 
learn early to cooperate in household chores, 
just as they would in any large family. At 
mealtime they take turns setting tables, serv- 
ing and helping in the kitchen. Even at 3, 
toddlers are taught to pick up their own 
things. Discipline is not unreasonable, but 
it is gently firm. 

Medical care is excellent. The sparkling 
new hospital-infirmary has a registered nurse 
and a practical nurse on duty every day, 
with physicians and specialists on call. 

Academic excellence long has been a 
trademark of Masonic Home and the cur- 
rent development program stresses impor- 
tant improvement of the curriculum. Strong 
emphasis is put on a liberal arts education, 
although business basics are an important 
part of the program. All students take short- 
hand and typing, plus 4 years of homemak- 
ing for the girls. 

A tour of the Masonic Home campus leaves 
the visitor deeply impressed—not so much 
with its physical appearance as with the 
alert, healthy, happy children of the home. 

“They come to us from every corner of 
Texas; children with problems, not problem 
children,” said Superintendent Barber. 
“Their parents in most cases are divorced, 
separated or dead—in any case unable to 
care for the children properly. Frequently 
they are behind academically. 

“They get an education here, certainly. 
More than that, these kids are loved. They 
discover that people care about them, and 
they leave the home chin up and ready to 
tackle anything.” 

As for the affection ex-students hold for 
the institution, Baylor's Dr. McCall puts it 
simply: “Most of us look upon it as our 
home.” 

Masonic Home's far-reaching development 
program already ts being felt, although the 
school still is rated class B in size. 

It has always had a class A heart, 


Dual Distribution: A Growing Threat to 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest threats to the small busi- 


ness sector of the American economy is 
the increasing incidence of dual distri- 
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bution—manufacturers acting both as 
supplier and competitor to independent 
retailers, wholesalers, and secondary 
manufacturers. 

The usual designation for this practice 
is “dual distribution.” However, we 
must not allow ourselves to be misled by 
this innocuous sounding phrase, Ac- 
tually, this is vertical integration—ver- 
tical integration which enables large 
firms by virtue of their size and position 
to take business from small businesses 
throughout the Nation. 

All levels of our economy are affected 
by this practice. 

Retailers find themselves competing 
with factory outlets carrying the same 
products at a price below the cost of ac- 
quisition for the independent retailer. 
The independent merchant has only his 
own operation from which he may make 
a profit. The manufacturer turned re- 
tailer, however, has several levels at 
which a profit can be produced. 

Wholesalers who have spent a lifetime 
building up trade acceptance for a 
manufacturer's product find their sup- 
plier selling the same product at a lower 
price to the clientele laboriously built up 
over a period of years by the independent 
wholesaler. 

Manufacturers and fabricators are 
encountering this same problem. The 
firm supplying the raw product or com- 
ponent parts used by the independent in 
manufacturing or fabricating all too 
often appears as a direct rival—market- 
ing a similar or identical product. 

This is a particularly vexing problem, 
because it is extremely difficult to elimi- 
nate these objectionable practices with- 
out doing violence to our traditional eco- 
nomic freedoms. It is a problem which 
the Subcommittee on Distribution of the 
Select Committee on Small Business is 
planning to study once the subcommit- 
tee is fully reconstituted. 

During the 87th Congress, two bills 
dealing with this difficult subject were 
introduced by Senator RUSSELL B, LONG. 
I am informed that they will be reintro- 
duced during the current session of the 
88th Congress. 

I share with Senator Lone the convic- 
tion that this problem must be dealt 
with. I also share with the Senator his 
position of not being wedded to any spe- 
cific proposals. 

I have recently introduced two bills 
identical to those introduced by Scnator 
Lone during the 87th Congress. 

The first is H.R. 3562. This bill applies 
the principles of the Robinson-Patman 
Act in requiring that the vertical integra- 
tor treat all his customers in the same 
manner as his own captive manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,.and retailers. 

The second bill, H.R. 3559, recognizes 
the extreme difficulty, in many instances, 
of attempting to force the various units 
of an integrated operation to deal with 
each other at arm's length. The pro- 
visions of the bill require that companies 
engaged in dual distribution make pub- 
lic operating data on each product and 
each establishment that is involved in 
the dual distribution process. 

This reporting requirement will allow 
independent competitors, consumers, 
and Government antitrust agencies to 
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determine whether a particular product 
or establishment is actually being oper- 
ated for legitimate profitmaking purpose 
or merely as a device to establish a 
monopoly. 

Our tax laws also reflect the inequita- 
ble aspects of dual distribution. For ex- 
ample, under the present law, independ- 
ent tire dealers must pay the excise tax 
on tires and tubes at the time they ac- 
quire them. In the case of the average 
dealer, this ties up large amounts of 
capital, often over a considerable period 
of time. Retail outlets owned by tire and 
tube manufacturers, however, are not 
subject to this requirement. The ex- 
cise tax on their stock becomes due only 
at the time of sale. This is clearly in- 
equitable. I have introduced H.R. 3563 
to remedy this situation. It would make 
the tax payable upon delivery to a retail 
outlet owned by the tire or tube manu- 
facturer in the same manner as is pres- 
ently required upon sales to independent 
retailers. 

Likewise, in the case of automobile 
parts and accessories, independent 
wholesalers are required to pay the Fed- 
eral excise tax upon their entire stock 
at the time of acquisition. Integrated 
wholesale outlets need not pay the tax 
until a sale is made. 

I have introduced HR. 3564 to extend 
the same privilege to independent dis- 
tributors as is presently enjoyed by in- 
tegrated distributors. Under the terms 
of this bill, the excise tax on their stock 
would also be due only upon actual sale. 
Appropriate measures for the posting of 
bonds giving full insurance of payment 
of the tax is included in the bill’s pro- 
visions, 


National President of the Izaak Walton 
League Endorses Multiple-Use Concept 
of Public Land Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1963, at a regional meeting of 
the Izaak Walton League, the League's 
distinguished President, L. C. (Jack) 
Binford, made a speech that I believe 
warrants the attention of all who are 
interested in public land management. 
We are all familiar with the objectives 
and work of the Izaak Walton League 
and recognize the position of importance 
that this organization has attained. 

I appreciate the constructive position 
that Mr. Binford has taken in his ad- 
dress. It is an indication of the sense of 
responsibility that the league and its 
officers have acopted. 

In these days of extremism in connec- 
tion with the specific provisions recom- 
mended for inclusion in legislation for 
the preservation of wilderness areas, I 
particularly welcome Mr. Binford's re- 
marks and commend them to all Mem- 
bers to read and consider as background 
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for this legislation. The full text of Mr. 
Binford’s speech follows: 
Han PLACES 


“I need the high places—the mountain 
heights for the mind, the upland trail for 
the feet, the singing stream for the heart, 
and the glorious mountain scene that my 
eyes may link to my soul.” (Marshall Dana, 
chairman, recreational committee, Columbia 
interagency committee.) 

I want to talk to you about multiple use 
of public lands with emphasis on a policy of 
high mountain use approved by the Izaak 
Walton League, and the place of wilderness 
in this policy. 

We in the Izaak Walton League believe in 
the multiple use of our public lands and 
waters. That does not mean all uses must 
be assigned to every acre or stream or even 
every water basin, or mountain or forest. 

Some areas, because of their predominant 
value for certain uses should be so classified. 
Thus we have parks and wilderness, wildlife 
refuges, and protected shorelines, and re- 
stricted waterways. 

We do not favor the blocking off of areas 
for a single or highly limited use, except as 
such areas fit into an overall, comprehensive 
program of multiple use. 

Probably in theory all the public agencies 
and conservation groups subscribe to this 
Izaak Walton League philosophy, but in its 
interpretation, even within the league, we 
have differences. 

Last year at Portland, Oreg., we again gave 
our support to the multiple-use concept and 
went a step further in interpretation of our 
policy by endorsing the announced high 
mountain policy of the U.S, Forest Service. 

Multiple use is a plan that gives considera- 
tion to all land value, particularly water, rec- 
reation, forage, wildlife, timber, and was en- 
acted into law for the Forest Service in 1960 
and an operational policy of the Bureau of 
Land Management, similarly termed by that 
agency “balanced use.” 

Multiple use, as far as words go, is a term 
created by the Forest Service, but was only 
descriptive words to cover the use of the 
lands being made by the public. 

is one of the uses on the public 
lands, except In National Parks and Monu- 
ments. There is a public right to explore 
and to file mining claims over which the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management have no control. Only Congress 
can limit the right, so mining is a part of 
multiple use but not a controlled one. In 
effect, it has priority over all other uses. 

Let me give you an example of what could 
happen under the present mining law. 

You who have been in Oregon know of our 
high regard for Mount Hood that stands 
majestically between Portland and the sun- 
rise, wearing at its peak a crown of crystal 
white. Should some prospector discover a 
mineral just under the crown, he could stake 
out his claim and cut away the mountain 
top. No high mountain policy or multiple- 
ate spe page pt one ak 


Now as far as I know there is no mineral 
there, but it could happen. 

I am sending our public lands commit- 
tee, chairmaned by Burton W. Marston, a 
copy of this speech with the suggestion that 
his group look into this situation. 

In response to the public’s desire for wil- 
derness areas, the Forest Service since 1924 
has established 83 separate tracts of land as 
wilderness, 

The areas total 1414 million acres of land, 
equal to the combined acreage of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, Un- 
fortunately, 36 States have no wilderness, Of 
the 186 million acres of land managed by the 
Forest Service, the established wilderness 
areas amount to 8 percent of the total. 

Outside of the established wilderness are 
many high mountain areas, where the prin- 
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cipal of multiple use is being applied by 
plans being developed by the Forest Service. 

Some members of the public were unhappy 
with the application of the multiple-use con- 
cept to certain specified situations in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

At the request of Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas and Senator Morse, of Oregon, and 
Senator Magnuson, of Washington, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman instructed 
Chief Forester Edward P. Cliff, of the Forest 
Service, to review and develop a plan for the 
high mountain areas of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Now developed, it has been adopted 
as controlling by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and controlling for those States. After 
being carefully studied, it was league ap- 
proved. 

While not at the present controlling in 
other States where the Forest Service has 
lands, I think it can be presumed that its 
far-reaching guidelines will become opera- 
tional everywhere having high mountain 
lands, 

To apply the multiple-use concept man- 
agement must determine resource values— 
consideration to the needs and desires of 
people together with environmental factors 
such as topography, vegetation cover, and 
other natural features, 

Certain resource uses may be assigned high 
priority for a given area, and others not per- 
3 or modifled to favor the principal 


́;fnjj 8 
use, such as an area set aside for municipal 
watershed; timber, recreation, grazing, and 
wildlife uses may be modified to maintain 
water quality. 

In planning for multiple use of its pub- 
lic lands, Forest Service has classified them 
into four broad resource management asso- 
ciations. 

The word “association” can be confusing 
to us who tend to think of it as a public 
body or group of people. In our land pro- 
gram we use it in the sense of the associa- 
tion of plantlife to the soil. 

In general, plantlife, or shall we say vege- 
tation, varies with altitude. 

GRASS-SHRUB RESOURCE ASSOCIATION 


At the lower levels grass and sagebrush 


mostly in the inland, more arid region. 

The area is managed primarily to sustain 
forage production for livestock and wildlife, 
with consideration to watershed values. Lo- 
cated closer to road and people, it is of great 
value for recreation, especially at lakes or 
articificial water impoundments which fre- 
quently are in this association. 


PRINCIPAL FOREST ASSOCIATION 


Above the grass-shrub association is found 
the principal forests association to the soil. 
In coastal areas, especially those having 
heavy rainfall, many extend down to the 
ocean level and rivers, crowding out the 
grass-shrub association. 

It contains most of the timber of com- 
mercial value, which is managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis. Primary emphasis is to 
sustain production of timber with recogni- 
tion of associated values of wildlife, grazing, 
water, and recreation. It is nearest to valleys 
where the largest cities are found and which 
require consideration of mass recreational 
needs, 

UPPER FOREST RESOURCE ASSOCIATION 


Upper forest association is above the prin- 
cipal forest association and extends almost 
up to timberline. 

It is an area of sloping mountainsides, 
mountain meadows, streams and lakes. 
Timber of high elevation species occurs. 
There are dense thickets of go Ps pine 
and spruce of little commercial value. The 
area is often scenic, having high recreational 
value. Timber of commercial, but lowor 
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value, occurs, but it is more difficult to log 
and requires care to protect recreational 
values. 

ALPINE RESOURCE ASSOCIATION 


Alpine resource association extends from 
just below timberline to the crest of the 
mountains. It is an area of primary im- 
portance for recreation having superlative 
scenery of mountains, glaciers, lakes, 
meadows, and a rugged plant and animal 
life. 

LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT AREA 


Throughout the four associations are 
found areas of high recreational value, 
usually along streams or lakes or travel 
routes.. These are given a classification of 
landscape management area, 
HIGH MOUNTAIN AREA—POLICY 


Now we are ready to confine our discussion 
of multiple use to the high moutain area. 
This includes the landscape management 
area found in the upper forest resource asso- 
ciation and all the alpine association. In 
Oregon and Washington about one-half of 
such areas is now classified primitive, wild, 
and wilderness areas. 

Now I shall in a condensed form, tell you 
why we approve application of the high 
mountain policy to the high mountain area 
outside of classified primitive, wild, and 
wilderness areas. Watershed values are given 
primary consideration to promote optimum 
yields. 

Lands are managed to maintain or enhance 
opportunities for more people to have both 
conventional outdoor recreation and wilder- 
ness experience with minimum modification 
of the landscape so as to maintain a near 
natural scenic ap ce. 

Development will include roads, trails, 
campgrounds, picnic areas, scenic vistas, 
winter recreational sites, mountain resorts 
and shelters, all designed to retain scenic 


qualities, the needs for both con- 
centrated family recreation and primitive- 
type use 


Areas which possess wilderness character- 
istics will be recommended for a wilderness 
classification, when it serves the highest and 
best public use. 

Wildlife habitat will be maintatined to 
provide adequate food supply for a predeter- 
mined level of wildlife population, and their 
control will be maintained through the State 
game and fish departments. 

Grazing of livestock will be permitted only 
if other values can be protected. 

Timber will not ordinarily be commercially 
harvested. 

Natural resources of soil, woods, waters, 
and wildlife have no fixed geographical boun- 
Garies. All are subject to movement and 
change—water and wildlife may do so rapid- 
ly, but nonetheless surely the trecs and soil 
are subject to change and movement. No 
man-made line can stop their change or 
flow from one area to another. 

So with the management of public land, 
some policy of flexibility ts desirable not 
only to conform to the physical changes of 
the resource, but to meet the needs of people. 

We in the lengue have on numerous occa- 
sions voiced our opposition to any man-made 
impoundments for water in national parks 
and monuments. Now 
position is sound, yet we recently proudly 
displayed in our magazine as a scenic jewel, 
the Grand Tetons reflected in the manmade 
irrigation lake. In fact we recreationists 
bitterly complained last summer at the pull- 
down of the water level by the owners of 
the water. 

We have in the United States tremendous 
wilderness areas. They are of two types: 
One an arca classificd as wilderness, the 14 
million acres I previously mentioned, and 
others undeveloped, mostly unroaded high 
mountain country such as covered by the 
high mountain policy I have been describing. 


in most cases our - 
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Some continue to ask: “Why do we need 
a wilderness bill when we have so much in 
wilderness plus a declared policy of the For- 
est Service to maintain the classified wilder- 
ness and to add more to it? 

Obviously a lot of people think we do not 
need a wilderness bill. No bill im Congress 
has been lobbied with such insistence, yet 
we failed to pass it. In fact a lot of people, 
not just a few timber operators, are opposed 
to a wilderness bill. 

Yet, nearly all of these people who are op- 
posed, fayor wilderness. 

exponents of a wilderness bill 
want a tremendous expansion of classified 
wilderness, to include not only most of the 
alpine arca but substantial portions of the 
upper forest resource association and siz- 
able tracts from the principal forest associa- 
tion. 

This expansion is naturally opposed by 
the commercial users and the communities 
dependent upon the resources found there, 
espeically the timber resource. 

Many sportsmen's groups also oppose such 
expansion of the wilderness, favoring the 
management under multiple use. Cattle- 
men, sheepmen and agriculturatists also join 
in the opposition to expansion. 

Most of the sponsors of wilderness ex- 
pansion areas insist on roadless areas with 
exclusion of mass recreational use. 

Some of us who use the wilderness think 
there are too many people there now. Last 
year after 3 days“ horseback riding, I met 
another solo rider. To my friendly greeting 
he responded, “Place is getting crowded,” 
and went on his way. 

There are no mass numbers in the wilder- 
ness areas. Its value to me, and I expect to 
most wilderness devotees, would be lost if 
more were there. 

The fallacy with wilderness enthusiasts, 
like myself, is that we want nothing done 
within the wilderness once the boundaries 
are delineated. 

A prominent psychiatrist has, in a recent 
speech, pointed out two of the reasons man 
seeks the wilderness. One, to escape the 
conscious or subconscious hurts he has suf- 
fered at the hand of man. Second, to find 
God in a form acceptable to him. In each 
case the wilderness devotee wants an escape 
to a realm free of manmade objects. 

However, as more and more people are at- 
tracted to the wilderness, the problem be- 
comes increasingly acute—the press of man 
himself upon the land. 

If the wilderness Is to retain the character 
we hope to find there, management of the 
land and the people who visit it, Is going 
to become essential. 

There is no better illustration than the 
lakes basin of our Eagle Cap Wilderness of 

This heartland of the Wallowa 
Mountains holds heather meadows, dozens of 
alpine lakes, peaks of soaring granite and 
dolomite that flash in the sun and through 
forests of gnarled whitebark pine which have 
withstood snow and gales for centuries. 

In a perlod of 15 years; we have witnessed 
a form of decay and destruction settling in 
upon this lakes basin, It might be better 
called human erosion. 

Last year, 9,000 people hiked or rode horse- 
back up the trails of West Fork and Lostine 
through dust that was almost beyond hu- 
man endurance. Each year the trails be- 
come worse. A dozen, maybe 50 could pass 
without reducing the thin soil to dust, but 
not hundreds, To make the wilderness pos- 
sible, trails of necessity must be treated with 
something to settle the dust. 

Seasons are short in all our alpine areas 
where wilderness is usually found. At Eagle 
Cap, the soll is thin and the vegetation in 
the camp sites is being ground away under 
the hooves of horses and sole leather. 

Around all the favorite campsites by the 
lake edges, shooting stars and sedges that 
carpeted the ground are vanishing. 

Since thore are no designated firepits or 
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fireplaces, cam have. spotted the ground 
in all directions with their fires. The lakes 
are ringed with black circules where fire has 
devoured the thin soll and burned to rest 
on granite, 

Horses tied to trees have worn deep rings 
exposing the root systems. Some of the 
trees are dying. 

Garbage: The ground has been dug so 
often and rocks overturned in search of a 
place to hide refuse, that campers now are 
finding a rich treasure when they try to 
bury their own garbage. 

Sanitation: Like it.or not the Forest Serv- 
ice is going to have to put privies in the 
wilderness. 

Where then will men go to find a place 
free of man and his works—for solace from 
man's inhumanity or the glory of God? 

Overgrazing is a severe problem in the 
alpine meadows, usually from the packhorses 
which have carried us there. A dozen horses 
can ruin a small, wet meadow in a single 
night. 

Drift fences to hold stock, and hitching 
racks, even a limitation on numbers of 
horses will have to be considered by man- 
agement for the wilderness. 

In the Eagle Gap wilderness, commercial 
packers are picking up gunny sacks. tied 
in the trees in which campers are encouraged 
to put their refuse. Not a very pretty sight 
but better than defiling the thin soil and 
landscape. 

To prevent despoilment of wilderness at 
our own hands, we will inevitably be forced 
to the realization that they require very 
specialized management, 

If we are to have wilderness, more is re- 
quired than the delineation of boundaries 
either by Executive order or an act of Con- 

As much as a few of us may desire 
it, no place will be left on earth free of 
man and his touch. We can only ask that 
man will manage the earth in harmony with 
the needs of man. 

The mass recreationists do not want an 
expanded wilderness system if it’s going to 
block access to his ski area or to driving 
his car to his campsite. Wilderness ex- 
perience for the masses Is going to be found 
mostly close to a motor vehicle or at the 
end of a ski lift or a cablecar. 

It's going to be hard to pass a wilderness 
bill. Even a temperately drawn bill will 
be difficult, for the opposition is elther fear- 
ful of the wilderness expansion idea of the 
extremists, or will use it as an excuse to 
justify opposition. 

It is no secret that the timber industry 
is not too happy about the multiple-use law 
under which the Forest Service now operates. 
They don’t mind multiple use, but would 
like to have timber given priority in the 
evaluations. They have recently indicated 
their intention to secure the public’s support 
for this view. $ 

I have reminded them that we conserva- 
tion groups will unite to oppose any priority 
or tensure of commercial use of the public 
lands. They remind me that recrcationiste 
are asking not only for priority and tenure, 
but exclusive single use for millions of 
acres of wilderness. 

Unfortunately the wilderness extremists 
and some preservationists have also been 
openly critical of the Forest Service multi- 
plo- use policy, to which the league sub- 
scribes, 

Suppose we fail to pass a wilderness bill, 
our work will not have been In yain, The 
Forest Service knows that there is a strong 
public demand for wilderness areas. 

For years the Forest Service were virtually 
the only exponents of wilderness. This be- 
lief by the Forest Servicé along with a few 
strong voices of other wildcrness enthusinsts, 
resulted in setting aside these millions of 
classified areas. Now the Forest Service 
has this high mountain policy that pre- 
serves the rest of the high mountain country 
in a modified wilderness, In fact some of 
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it will become wilderness, and they know 
there Is public support, not just a few voices 
for wilderness. 

When we started pressing for a wilderness 
bill many of us were fearful that pressures 
on the Park Service might cause them to 
declassify some of the existing areas, We 
wanted status for wilderness comparable in 
permanency to a national park. 

We didn't get our congressional enact- 
ment, but we have so firmly demonstrated 
our views that I am sure no pressure from 
user groups will break the Forest Service 
classification. 

If ardent wilderness exponents would only 
stop trying to expand present wilderness, I 
think we could get a bill passed that gives a 
permanent classification. Remaining areas 
will still be there. Their management under 
the high mountain policy will permit their 
later classification for wilderness if such 
action la in the public interest. 

Some of the conservationists and sup- 
porters of a wilderness bill have been vitriolic 
in denouncing the Honorable Warne N. 
ASPINALL, chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, for the failure 
of his group to vote out the bill approved 
by the Senate. 

We in the position of leadership in the 
league haven't joined in the “hanging in 
efigy program” for we think that Congress- 
man ASPINALL is a friend of wilderness and 
will support a bill that meets the league's 
policy as to multiple use and recreational 
areas. 

There is a conflict in Congress as to who, 
under the Constitution, has the responsi- 
bility for creating special-use areas. Con- 
gressman ASPINALL believes it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress—while others think it 
should be delegated to the executive branch, 
Tt is to be noted that wilderness we now 
have has been a creation of the executive 
department. 

In general, we in the league want the 
Wilderness areas we now have under Execu- 
tive order, given a permanent status, equal 
to that of national parks. 

We want a procedure established by which 
Additional areas could become wilderness 
either by Executive order or act of Congress. 

We do not think approval of States or 
local area should be a prerequisite. 

We do not object to nonrecreational uses 
in wilderness as long as such use is com- 
Patible with the recreational use of the area 
as wilderness, 

Wilderness areas must be managed to pro- 
tect their naturalness but the management 
agency must have considerable freedom to 
Carry out this protection and at the same 
time make the wilderness available to the 
Public. 

Within the framework of this policy, we 
should be able to get sufficient support to 
pass a wilderness bill. 

On December 12, 1962, Congressman Asrt- 
NALL Said in a little publicized address to 
the Western Regional District of the National 
Association of Counties meeting at Las Vegas, 
Nev., “I believe that it is Imperative that 
Added areas be set aside for recreational use; 
I believe that we should prescribe some wil- 
derness areas; and finally I think that, after 
Considering all possible areas, it is proper, if 
found to be in the national interest, that 
areas of public lands be reserved for limited 
or even single purpose use.” 

We in the lengue and Congressman Aspr- 
Nart may be very close together. 

Some of today’s preservationists say the 
league is soft on wilderness. 

Soft. What do they mean—soft. Don't 
they know that we are the organization that 
has really done something about wilderness? 

It was the league that for these 40 years 
has been the persistent voice in the ear of the 

„ Forest Service for the setting aside of wil- 
derness areas. Not only did we speak words, 
We talked with our pocketbook. Many of 
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the private land holdings of the Boundary 


wilderness area at considerably less than 
our cost. 

The league soft on wilderness. Remember 
what Theodore Roosevelt said, “speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” 

Yes, our voice has been soft—but we hold 
a big stick. 


U.S. Air Force School for Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last December during a 2- 
week active duty tour with the 9999th 
Air Force Reserve Squadron, to visit our 
civil and military installations in the 
Panama Canal Zone. One highlight of 
the visit there was an afternoon spent 
at the U.S. Air Force School for Latin 
America, located at Albrook Air Force 
Base, I found this institution most 
interesting and worthwhile. It is pro- 
moting hemispheric solidarity and loy- 
alty to democratic principles among the 
officers and men of many Central and 
South American countries. As such, it 
is a valuable weapon in the struggle 
against communism, Castroism, and 
other alien ideologies which seek to 
subvert the Republics of Latin America. 

In order to better acquaint my col- 
leagues with the U.S. Air Force School 
for Latin America and the work being 
done there, I am including an article 
written on the school by my staff admin- 
istrator, John H. Sullivan, for the infor- 
mation office of the Second Air Force 
Reserve Region at Andrews Air Force 
Base: 

BROTHERS UNITED IN LIBERTY 
(By John H. Sullivan) 

In a crowded auditorium at Albrook Air 
Force Base, Canal Zone, uniformed military 
men of 15 nations rose to join in full- 
throated singing: 

“Now of friendly love, of neighbors tried 
and truc, steadfast we stand, united all to- 
gether. For our liberty, for our loyalty, to- 
gether we live in glory's splendor.” 

These were the sentiments expressed. The 
words, however, were Spanish, for this was 
the graduation ceremony of the U.S. School 
for Latin America. 

A unique institution, the school's prime 
mission is to provide training in Air Force 
specialties for officers and airmen of the 
Latin American air forces. Its story is one 
of cooperation between nations of the 
ern Hemisphere in arming for peace. 

The first Air Force training offered in the 
Canal Zone was on an on-the-job basis and 
came as the result of a request by a Latin 
American republic in 1942. The 
gradually evolved until the end of World War 
II found students from 10 American nations 
attending eight courses. 

Known then as the Air School for Central 
and South America, the institution was dis- 
banded for several years following the war 
but was reopened in 1947 at the request of 
nations which had previously participated 
in the training program. 

The school was reestablished under the 
name USAF School for Latin America and 
operated under the Panama Air Depot. With 
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the formation of the 5700th Air Base Group 
at Albrook in 1949, however, the school was 
made an integral part of it. 

One year later, the USAF School for Latin 
America was reorganized as a separate com- 
mand directly under the Caribbean Air Com- 
mand. Since 1947 over 5,070 officers and 
airmen from 20 different Latin American 
countries have been graduated. 

Under the direction of Col. Thomas L, 
Crystal, Jr., commandant, the school today 
offers courses in three areas: electronics- 
communications, aircraft maintenance and 
repair, and skills. 

In the electronics-communications se- 
quence, officers and airmen are taught funda- 
mentals of aircraft communications, person- 
nel procedures, and organizational supply 
and inventory, among other skills, 

In the aircraft training area, young Latin 
Americans are prepared to become aircraft 
maintenance officers, instrument repairmen, 
jet mechanics, and the like, in their own 
native air forces. 

These courses, with several exceptions, last 
5% months and consist of 500 hours of class- 


room work. 
The language training division presents a 
“conversational” 


program 
which attempts to enable the student to 
understand and speak basic English upon 
completion of 100 hours of combined class- 
room and language laboratory practice. 

Recently, the English instruc- 
tion was stepped up in intensity. The ob- 
jective was to allow the students to utilize 
their English as much as possible outside 
the classroom and laboratory from their first 
day at the school. 

“It is extremely important that the stu- 
dent gains the ability to communicate with 
the English-speaking people of the Canal 
Zone,“ explained Colonel Crystal. 

“This is the only way to achieve a mutual 
participation in strengthening Western 
Hemispheric solidarity and a better under- 
standing of our respective cultures, traditions 


current developments in areospace, radar, 
electronics and other rapidly changing tech- 
nological fields.” 


Canal Zone and their dependents, the com- 
mandant said. 

A day in the life of a typical student 
begins early—5 a.m.—with reveille. Break- 
fast is served in the school dining hall 
from 5:30 to 6 a.m., with classes beginning a 
half hour later. Instruction continues until 
12:30 p.m. followed by a 45-minute lunch 
period and an hour of siesta. 

Classes resume at 2:15 p.m. and end with 

pation in s Dinner is served 
from 5:15 to 6:15 p.m., followed by study or 
recreation until taps at 10 p.m. 

Classes generally consist of from 15 to 30 
officers and from 200 to 300 enlisted men. 
Students are expected to apply themselves 
to their courses and are sent back to their 
own countries for lack of application. 

Four Latin American Republics have spon- 
sored almost half the students to graduate 
from the school from 1945 to 1962. They are 
Venezuela, 623; Colombia, 557; Peru, 520, and 
Ecuador, 557. i 

Other participating Latin American na- 
tions have been Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 


American countries, 
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Presently instructing at the school are 
Lt. Calixto Calderon of the Argentine Air 
Force; Lt. Luis L. Gordillo, Gutamala; Lt. 
Homero B. Goudet, Venezuela, and Lt. James 
B. Thomas, Nicaragua. 

“These men have been invaluable to the 
staff and students in their respective career 
fields,” Colonel Crystal noted. 

In addition, there are 34 civilians on the 
school staff. Twenty-six are Panamanian 
citizens, 18 of whom are members of the 
school translation section which translates 
into Spanish selected USAF technical 
manuals and other English publications re- 
quired by the schoo! and other governmental 
agencies. 

To fill a basic need at the school the Simon 
Bolivar Memorial Library was established 
in 1960. To fill it, public donations of books 
were solicited throughout the Western 
Hemisphere as a means of joining North and 
South America on a common project. 


had been collected. A 2-week drive in Sioux 
City, Iowa, netted us thousands of volumes.” 

In addition to the Iowa city, principal 
donors to this “library of the Americas” 
have been the Pan American Union, the Air 
University, the U.S. Air Force Finance Center 
in Denver, the U.S. Information Agency, and 
numerous private organizations in many 
countries. 

When completed, the library will consist 
of Spanish and English collections in three 
areas: reference, technical, and cultural 
books. The technical collection will serve 
students and instructors as curriculum aids. 
The cultural collection will concentrate on 
the greatest North and South American 
literary classics. 

“Our greatest need now is for these last 
two types of books,” Colonel Crystal said. 
He urged that persons interested in con- 
tributing, send their books to him at the 
Simon Bolivar Memorial Library, USAF 
School for Latin America, Albrook AFB, 
Canal Zone. 

Along with the subject matter taught, 
USAF School tries to convey to its students 
ideals of fair play, personal and political 
liberty, loyalty to country, and hemispheric 
solidari 


ty. 

These sentiments are summed up in the 
Student's Creed: “I believe in the future 
that aviation holds for me, for my country, 
and for the mutual defense of the Americas. 
As a student of the USAF School for Latin 
America, I will devote myself to my studies 
in a manner that will enable me to teach 
others what I have learned. 

“By fulfilling my duties to the best of my 
abilities, I will increase the integrity of my 
country and help to maintain the Americas 
free and united.” 

Said in unison that day of graduation, 
December 1962, the creed seemed to be more 
than just words on the lips of these men 
from many countries. Its intensity seemed 
to earn the tribute which came from Maj. 
Gen. Leland S. Stranathan, US. Alr Force 
Commander, Caribbean Air Command, who 
delivered the commencement address: 

“The service each of you renders by help- 
ing your people represents true love of the 
country and loyalty to the Government, and 
insures that your Individual effort will con- 
tribute to the great task of building your 
nation, 

“May your efficiency, prestige, and dignity 
in the ent of your high purposes 
be the motto of your individual coat of arms. 
I am certain that with the knowledge you 
now have and the willingness and determi- 
nation to you will be able to say, 
to your complete satisfaction, that you are 
thoroughly fulfilling your duty to your 
country.” 


Following the general's speech, the stu- 
dents—each nation, in turn—mounted the 
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stage proudly to receive their certificates. 
Then they returned to their seats to sit 
shoulder to shoulder with comrades of other 
nations. 

7877S A mers bv 
final words of the “Hymn to the Americas,” 
song of the US. Ate Foros Honack in Tap 
America: 

“We are brothers, united in liberty.” 


Howard M. O’Hara, Fiscal Consultant to 
the Guam Legislature, Commended for 
Outstanding Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a personal pleasure to be informed 
of the reeognition of able and effective 
services discharged by civil servants of 
the United States of America. 

Just recently I have had called to my 
attention an expression of appreciation 
and gratitude shown to one such civil 
servant, Howard M. O’Hara, former fis- 
cal consultant to the legislature, by the 
members of the Legislature of Guam. 

Mr. O'Hara has rendered valiant, able 
and outstanding service to the people of 
this far-away Pacific island of the Unit- 
ed States of America. He is to be con- 
gratulated in the rendition of such serv- 
ices and the people of Guam are to be 
commended in their recognition of the 
contributions of this fine personal friend 
and able public servant. It is gratifying 
also to know that while showing such 
recognition for Mr. O'Hara they did not 
forget his lovely and charming wife, Mrs. 
Gladys O'Hara, who also has been very 
devoted to the interest of these fine fel- 
low citizens of ours. 

The resolution follows: : 
RESOLUTION OF THE SIXTH Guam LEGISLATURE, 
Acana, GUAM 

“Whereas Mr. Howard M. O'Hara, fiscal 
consultant to the Guam Legislature since 
1957, and acting staff director since 1961, has 
completed his tour on Guam and plans to 
ee his professional activities elsewhere; 
an 

“Whereas as fiscal consultant, Mr. O'Hara 
has performed all his duties in an outstand- 
ing and highly professional manner, giving 
to the legislature the benefit of an acute 
and inquiring fiscal intelligence, thereby 
benefiting not only the members in their 
consideration of the complexities of modern 
American governmental budgets, but also 
the people of Guam at large who have thus 
been assured that their tax moneys are ap- 
propriated and spent only after careful ex- 
amination by a highly qualified and dedi- 
cated fiscal expert; and 

“Whereas not only did Mr. O'Hara serve so 
ably in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment of Guam, he also had an outstand- 
ing record as Controller of the Executive 
Branch of the Government of Guam, thus 
having devoted his entire time in Guam to 
the service of its people and thus having 
benefited both the legislative and executive 
branches by his expert and detailed knowl- 
edge of modern governmental accounting 
and fiscal responsibility; and 

“Whereas Howard M. O'Hara has in addi- 
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tion, by his charm and sincerity, won the 
hearts of all those with whom he worked, 
particularly the staff and members of the 
Guam Legislature, his lovely and charming 
wife, Mrs. Gladys O'Hara, also having won 
the devotion of all who knew her; and 

“Whereas although the legislature is out 
of session, the members unanimously deem 
it appropriate to express and recognize Mr. 
O'Hara's services and to transmit their best 
wishes for his future: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby for itself, its members and 
staff, and on behalf of the people of Guam, 
express to Howard M. O'Hara, fiscal con- 
sultant to the legislature, its sincere com- 
mendation and appreciation for the out- 
standing manner in which he has performed 
his onerous and highly responsible duties 
with the legislature of Guam, and does here- 
by further express to him best wishes for 
his future success.” 

In witness whereof, the members of the 
Sixth Guam Legislature have hereunto sub- 
scribed thelr names this 12th day of October 
1962. 

A. B. Won Pat, Speaker; M. U. Lujan, 
Vice Speaker; V. B. Bamba, Legislative 
Secretary; R. J. Bordallo, A. 8. N. 
Flores, J.C. Okiyama, J. Q. San Miguel, 
J. C. Castro, J. A. Flores, P. D. Palting, 
E. S. Terlaje, J. L. Anderson, A. L. 
Cristobal, W. D. L. Flores, F. T. Rami- 
rez, J. T. M. Toves, G. M. Bamba, J. P. 
Cruz, J. Muna, J. Q. Sanchez, 


Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr, Speaker, tomor- 
row the Nation celebrates the 143d anni- 
versary of the birth of one of our great- 
est women, Susan B. Anthony. 

Since her birth the status of women in 
American life, and especially in the po- 
litical life of the country, has been revo- 
lutionized. No man or woman in the. 
land played a more vital role in bringing 
about a national women’s movement 
than did Susan B. Anthony. 

Those of us from Rochester, N.Y., 
where Susan B. Anthony spent many. of 
her active years and where her onetime 
home has been preserved as an his- 
torical landmark, are particularly proud 
of her and her accomplishments. 

She chose the cause of woman suf- 
frage, believed in it and fought resolutely 
for it. Even when Susan B. Anthony 
was beyond the age of 80 she continued 
her campaign across the land to bring 
women the right to vote. She held 
steadfastly to the conviction that wom- 
an's enfranchisement should be written 
into the Constitution of the United 
States. To that end she worked until 
her death, never to realize in this life 
that her work had not been in vain. 

It was not until 1920, the 100th anni- 
versary of Susan B. Anthony’s birth and 
14 years following her death, that the 
19th amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution was declared in effect, thereby 
gaining for all American women the 
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right to cast their ballots in all subse- 
quent elections. 

In the crypt of our Capitol Building is 
a statue of Susan B. Anthony, a gift from 
American women. The 19th amend- 
ment is popularly known as the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. Every year 
brings new recognition of what she did 
to elevate the position of the women in 
our country. 

We in Rochester recognize that the 
life of Susan B. Anthony was dedicated 
to the cause of women throughout Amer- 
ica and that her work has borne fruits 
in every corner of the globe. We are 
En e share her memory with all the 
worl 


As we reflect on Susan B. Anthony’s_ 


life of accomplishment, let us pledge 
that these accomplishments never are 
rendered ineffective. The right to vote 
in free elections is our most precious 
American heritage. Its strength lies in 
every citizen's responsibility to exercise 
this right. 


Views of the Proposed Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEDRASKA L 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaction in the country to the adminis- 
tratlon's proposed tax cuts on top of a 
Planned deficit in the neighborhood of 
$10 billion has been uniformly negative. 

This is as it should be, because the 
American people are not fooled into 
thinking we can gain prosperity through 
larger and larger deficits. 

While everyone is sick and tired of 
taxes and we all earnestly desire a tax 
cut, the American people are not swal- 
lowing the classroom theories of the ad- 
ministration spokesmen who have ap- 
Peared on the Hill so far. 

I would like to include a very fine edi- 
torial from the Stockman's Journal, pub- 
lished in Omaha, Nebr., and commend 
the sound thinking therein to my col- 
leagues, especially the comments that “a 
tax cut is long overdue. We should de- 
mand it and get it, but we should have it 
on morally acceptable grounds.” 

I would also call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention a letter from the editor of the 
Lusk, Wyo., Herald, Mr. Jim Griffith, Jr. 
This letter is written to his great-great- 
grandchildren. It was reprinted in the 
Blair Enterprise, Blair, Nebr. The point 
clearly made in this letter to Mr. Grif- 
fith’s great-creat-grandchildren is that 
“in the name of progress we had to get 
money from someone. We took it from 
you.” 

The editorial and letter follow: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Stockman's 

Journal, Feb. 9, 1963] 

We Neep, anD Cov Have, a Tax Cur 

A basic point with regard to President 
Kennedy's proposed tax cut seems to need 
clarification. 

We believe many people reject the idea of 
& tax cut because their consciences tell them 
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to. They reason—correctly—that it is mor- 
ally wrong to reduce taxes, keep on spending, 
and incur a larger and larger Federal debt to 
be paid off by someone else at some future 
time. At the same time, their leaders tell 
them it is impossible to reduce spending. 
Thus the impression that the possibility of a 
tax cut is hopeless grows in the public mind. 

This, we submit, is deadly, and to be 
avoided at all costs. We can have a tax cut, 
and should have one, in the best interest of 
the people and the Nation. We should de- 
mand it, and get it. But we should have it 
on morally acceptable grounds—that is, in 
company with a substantial reduction in 
Federal spending that will equal or even ex- 
ceed the tax reduction. 

To think that a tax cut ts impossible 1s fal- 
lacious thinking. To insist that the Federal 
budget cannot be cut is ridiculous. Both 
can be done if we stop acting like a bunch 
of spoiled brats and get down to business. 
We have been rocked so long in the cradle 
of inflation, pampered with the powder puff 
of a patronizing political attitude, and 
spoiled by promises of pie-in-the-sky so long 
that we let ourselves be led around like a 
22-year-old child by the politicians. They 
know what we want and they know they can 
give it to us as long as they can keep us 
docilely paying out from 25 to 90 percent of 
our income to have It. 

A tax cut is long overdue. The inflation- 
ary forces that spurred our national economy 
after World War II have been spent. For 
more than 5 years we have been worrying 
along with a chronic inadequacy of demand 
in consumer ranks. The heavy tax burden 
siphons off the money that would keep our 
economy growing through spending by con- 
sumers and investment by business. We 
suffer along with slow growth, excess ca- 
pacity to produce, recurring recessions, 
chronic unemployment, thin profits, and a 
weakened fiscal position caused by continued 
deficit financing. All of these things could 
be helped measurably and—we hope—even 
cured, by a tax cut that would give the con- 
sumer more buying power and business more 
incentive to invest in new productive ca- 
pacity, which, in turn, means more jobs. 


President Kennedy and his administration _ 


are on the right track in proposing a tax cut. 
But the President has spoiled the good effect 
of his proposal by simultaneously sending to 
Congress the biggest peacetime Federal 
spending budget in history. Obviously he 
hopes to eat his cake and have it, too. And 
the American people are wise enough to know 
that it can’t be done. 

Why does the President insist on such an 
unwise course when he could win a place 
among the great Presidents by attacking this 
problem in a commonsense manner? 


[From the Blair (Nebr.) Enterprise, Feb. 7, 
1963] 


It’s Nice or You To Far 

Jim Griffith, Jr., editor of the Lusk (Wyo.) 
Herald, has done, we think, a very decent 
thing. He has written an open letter to his 
great, great grandchildren in which he—but 
we'll let him tell it his way; 

“To My Great-Great-Grandchildren: 

“Inasmuch as we shall never meet, I want 
to leave you this note of appreciation. 

“You see, it was during my lifetime that 
the leaders of the United States decided 
to spend some of the tax money that your 
great grandparents, grandparents, parents 
and you, and most likely your descendants, 
would have to pay. 

“Thank you for your generosity. 

“Our practice of deficit financing was 
started during a financial depression and was 
necessary. It was necessary to continue the 
practice through a great war, called World 
War II. Following World War II the United 
States had a period of long prosperity, but 
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we had grown accustomed to spending more 
tax money than we liked to pay. Rather than 
paying off what we had borrowed, we de- 
cided to let you do it. 7 

“I hope you won't hate the memory of my 
generation. Mostly, they were darn fine 
people. They would have liked to leave you 
the same rich, debt-free heritage that they 
received, but In the mame of progress we 
had to get money from someone. We took it 
from you. Thanks. 

“With appreciation, 
“Great-Great-Granppa Jim.” 


Saturday Evening Post Endorses Youth 
Employment and Adalt Basic Educa- 
tion Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent 
editorial published in the February 9, 
1963, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled “Unemployment and the Read- 
ing Problem.” _ i 

The editorial notes that one of the 
most important reasons that many un- 
employed persons in the United States 
find difficulty in obtaining jobs is that 
they are unable to read and write. 

The Department of Labor has found 
that many potential retrainees under 
the Manpower Retraining Act passed by 
the last Congress are unable to partici- 
pate in the retraining programs because 
they are functional illiterates. In my 
own congressional district we have & 
manpower retraining project in being 
at the present time, and I know that 
this has already proved to be a problem. 

I applaud the Saturday Evening Post 
therefore for endorsing two measures 
which will come before Congress this 
year and which will prove helpful in at- 
tacking the problem of unemployment, 
the youth employment bill and the adult 
basic education bill. 

The editorial follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE READING PROBLEM 

Unemployment in the United States con- 
tinues at a disturbingly high level, about 5.5 
percent. In the age of automation it is most 
severe among the unskilled, causing a na- 
tionwide chorus of advice to young people to 
stay in school. Yet of the 26 million who 
will come into the labor market during the 
next decade, nearly one-third, if present 
trends continue, will not have a high school 
diploma. The Bureau of Labor statistics 

that the 300,000 increase in unem- 
ployed late in 1962 was made up almost en- 
tirely of teenagers. 

Among several reasons for school dropouts; 
one of the most important is that the stu- 
dent never really learned to read. In a New 
York State training school for young law- 
breakers one-third of the boys from 12 to 
15 could read only at the second-grade level. 
Dr. Emery Stoops of the University of South- 
ern California says, “Poor reading ability 
handicaps students in all subjects, poor read- 
ers tend to get poor marks, and students with 
poor marks get discouraged and drop out of 
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school.” 
ported; “In the slums one finds today an in- 
credibly large percentage of pupils who may 
properly be designated as slow and very slow 
readers.” In a Negro slum in a large Ameri- 
can city, Dr. Conant found 70 percent of the 
boys and girls over 16 out of school and un- 
employed. Joblessness for those under 21, 
he reported, is 244 times as high as for the 
whole population. Today there are an esti- 
mated three dropouts for every two unskilled 
jobs—a really alarming figure. Among the 
poor readers a good proportion have inteli- 
gence well above the average. 

The dropouts are very likely to become de- 
linquents. Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, a psy- 
chiatrist doing research in this field, says, 
“Reading retardation makes it almost im- 
possible for the delinquent to find a job and 
unemployment aggravates his delinquency.” 

In Chicago half of the people on relief are 
functional illiterates—elther they cannot 
read at all or can read so little as to be 
useless. Similar facts were unearthed in 
Detroit and Philadelphia. In some cities 
those on relief are compelled to study read- 
ing. In many communities it is being taught 
by television, early in the morning; some 
people who are too proud to join classes are 
willing to learn in this way. 

In regions with very high chronic unem- 
ployment, where retraining programs have 
been instituted, about one-third of the po- 
tential retrainees are barred because of illit- 
eracy. In some universities 20 percent of 
the freshmen have to take remedial reading; 
obviously the percentage of those who need 
the remedy is higher eee dropouts from 
elementary or secondary school 

A bitter battle is raging in the educational 
world over methods used in the United 
States to teach . Few laymen are 
competent to judge the merits of the battle, 
but they can see that it is time to abandon 
prejudices and solve the reading problem. 

Arthur 8. Trace, Jr., in “What Ivan Knows 
That Johnny Doesn't.“ notes that no such 
difficulty exists in the Soviet Union. Edu- 
cators who have studied the question report 
that most Russian children learn to read 
early and well. The countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia say there is rarely any 
problem, once a child, or an adult, has been 
given a chance to learn. 

It is embarrassing that the greatest na- 
tion on earth should have such a high rate 
ot unemployment that can in large measure 
be associated with a failure to teach many 
of our young people anything so funda- 

passed 


Dr. James B. Conant recently re- 


the sons pee of training unskilled workers 
but failed to act on two other important 
measures: the adult basic education bill and 
the youth opportunities bill. The 88th Con- 
gress should pass both of them. 


“Horizon”: Story of California 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to commend to the general 
public, service clubs, schools, and all 
other interested organizations and audi- 
ences, the showing of the motion picture 
entitled “Horizon.” 
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This film was produced by the Council 
of California Growers, whose organiza- 
tion was founded by the farmers of Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of creating a bet- 
ter understanding between farming and 
nonfarming people. 

This nonpartisan 28-minute color film 
portrays a vivid and revealing story of 
California agriculture and its impor- 
tance, particularly in the national 
economy. 

It is noteworthy of the growers council 
that they have taken the time to provide 

-this media to enlighten new generations 
of our citizens with factual information 
about California agriculture, and help 
these young people to better understand 
the interdependence between urban and 
rural areas. 

Produced as a public service, narrated 
by Joel McCrea, and praised by the di- 
rector of agriculture and the California 
State Board of Agriculture, “Horizon” is 
considered educational and leaves the 
viewer with a new concept of the role 
California agriculture plays in the areas 
of farming. 


Vocational Education in Connecticut 


EXTENSION ox REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1, 1963, issue of Washington 
Report, a weekly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, there appears a short but very 
interesting item on vocational education 

in the State of Connecticut. This item 
pays tribute to Connecticut which has 
distinguished itself through its 50-year 
program of highly specialized training in 
8 cal, trade, and industrial educa- 
tion. 

Some 7,500 young people in our State 
are currently receiving training in voca- 
tional schools on the high-school level, 
and some 30,000 other persons are given 
technical training under the auspices of 
the State board of education's vocational 
education division. I agree with the 
view expressed in the publication that 
much more needs to be done in this 
field. This would certainly be a sig- 
nificant factor in decreasing unemploy- 
ment. 

Much credit for these achievements 
in the field of vocational education in 
Connecticut is due to Mr. Joseph T. 
Nerden, director of the division of voca- 
tional education, State department of 
education. I am pleased to insert into 
the Recorp the following brief article 
from Washington Report: 

EDUCATION 

Connecticut has distinguished itself 
through its 50-year program of highly spe- 
cialized training in technical, trade, and 
industrial education. Under the supervi- 
sion of the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
eation, this vocational school division oper- 
ates brandnew regional vocational technical 
institutions offering instruction on the high 
school level to more than 7,500 young people. 
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Graduation upon completion of 12 grades 
provides students with high school diplomas. 
Many of these young people go on to higher 
education. 

In addition to the day school program and 
an extensive evening program geared to 
needs of employed craftsmen and appren- 
tices, the division helps to train over 30,000 
other individuals in Connecticut. 

Another system of highly specialized 
schools operating as State Technical Insti- 
tutes, is expanding; several additional 
schools are now under construction. These 
provides advanced training and prepare en- 
gineers and technicians for associate degrees. 

Although some businessmen and educa- 
tors in other States and communities have 
developed comprehensive vocational train- 
ing programs, much more needs to be done 
in this fleld. 


Statement of Carlton Skinner for Presen- 
tation to Senate Committee on Interior 
Affairs, February 6, 1963 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIPORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Senate Interior Affairs 
Committee has been holding hearings 
on the President’s nomination of the 
Honorable Manuel Guerrero to be Gov- 
ernor of Guam. 

The Honorable Carlton Skinner, the 
first. civilian Governor of Guam and 
presently residing in New York, filed with 
this committee a statement in support 
of Mr. Guerrero. 

It has been my pleasure to know Mr. 
Guerrero, and I enjoin with Mr. Skinner 
in urging that Mr. Guerrero be confirmed 
in the position to which he has been 
nominated, : 

I include in these remarks the follow- 
ing statement made by Mr. Skinner: 
STATEMENT OF CARLTON SKINNER FOR PRESEN- 

TATION TO SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTFRIOR 

AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 6, 1963 

My name is Carlton Skinner. I reside at 
347 East 84th Street, New York City. As 
Governor of Guam from 1949 to 1953 I en- 
jJoyed the privilege of appearing before this 
committee and am aware of the many de- 
mands on {ts time, Therefore, by statement 
will be brief. 

Manuel Guerrero will be an outstanding 
Governor of Guam. He is able, careful, 
thoughtful, patient, studious, courageous, 
diligent, and patriotic, During my term of 
office as Governor of Guam I worked as 
closely with him as with any other person 
in the territory. I found his judgment 
sound, his sympathy generous, his under- 
standing realistic, and his performance of 
duty conscientious. As early as 1950 I named 
him as acting Governor during the occasional 
enforced absence from the territory both of 
the Governor and the government secretary. 
This began for him a dozen years of con- 
tinuous major responsibility for the sound 
and proper conduct of governmental affairs 
in Guam, 

Guam is a small and remote territory of 
the United States with a small population. 
These facts sometimes decelve the unthink- 
ing. Guam is also America’s part of the Par 
East, the show window for democracy in that 
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enormous area of conflicting Ideologies. The 
success of our Government in providing 
stable administration, opportunity for all 
citizens, protection for private enterprise, 
and support for the common good is 
watched closely in the foreign nations that 
rim the Pacific. Add to this the fact that, 
in the interests of economy and efficiency, 
all local governmental functions are per- 
formed by the territorial government, as 
well a5 many Federal functions. The gov- 
ernment of Guam embraces the responsibili- 
ties of State, county, and city government, 
school, college, sanitation, and utility dis- 
tricts, harbor board, water supply, and many 
other services. It provides all civil law en- 
forcement, detention facilities for the local 
and Federal governments, and space and 
facilities for the U.S. court and for other 
Federal functions, In small and large ways, 
too numerous to mention, it supports and 
assists the armed services in maintenance 
of the vital air and naval installations in 
Guam. It provides logistic help for the 
government of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific. It provides the passport service for 
the State Department. The Governor of 
Guam is first and foremost the President’s 
representative who must at all times keep in 
mind the national interest. 

Manuel Guerrero is fully capable of dis- 
charging this complex and important set of 
responsibilities with honor. In addition, he 
has a humility and natural understanding 
of the impact of government on the indi- 
vidual citizen, It is my bellof that he views 
government as a collection of services main- 
tained to do collectively for the people only 
those things which they are unable or are 
prevented from doing for themselves. It 
is my belief that he respects the dignity of 
the individual human being and recognizes 
that such dignity can be preserved only if 
the individual human being is self-reliant 
and capable of deciding his own problems 
and determining his own future without the 
enervatlon of subjection to bureaucratic in- 
stitutions, I respectfully urge that this 
committee recommend his confirmation to 
the Senate. 


Telepkone Workers Displeased With 
Pension System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that telephone 
workers associated with the Bell System 
are highly dissatisfied with the pension 
plans in operation by this company. 
They are particularly displeased with the 
practice of the Bell System in deducting 
one-half of social security payments 
from the pension payments. I under- 
Stand that about 100,000 telephone union 
Members from Maine to Maryland are 
affected. j 

Recent issues of Union Voice, the 
monthly publication of the Connecticut 
Union of Telephone Workers, carried 
articles on this subject, I believe it 
would be to the bencfit of both labor 
and management associated with the 
Bell System, as well as to the State of 
Connecticut and the other East Coast 
States, if steps were taken to rectify this 
situation. Perhaps the suggestion of the 
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telephone workers union for “the elim- 
ination at the end of 2 years when the 
company has recovered all they have 
contributed for the individual pensioner” 
could be a way toward a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Rrcorp two 
brief articles on the subject which ap- 
peared in the November and December 
1962 issues of the above-mentioned pub- 
lication. They are as follows: 

[From Union Voice, November 1962] 


ALLIANCE RESOLVES To Crack BELL System 
PENSION BARRIER 


The Alliance of Independent Telephone 
Unions has resolved to press for changes in 
the current Bell System pension plan. This 
pronouncement was made at the quarterly 
conference held by the alliance on October 
3 and 4 in Hartford, Conn. The meeting, 
which was presided over by Alliance Presi- 
dent John Shaughnessy, of the Connecticut 
Union of Telephone Workers, was attended 
by 40 delegates. These people represented 
about 100,000 independent telephone union 
Members from Maine to Maryland. 

For many years, a constant cause of irrita- 
tion to all telephone workers has been the 
inadequate Bell System pension pian. This 
inadequacy has been ed in recent 
years as the result of increased living costs 
and the steady climb of medical care. Tele- 
phone unions have tried many times, on an 
individual basis, to bring about some modi- 
fications to this plan but all attempts have 
met with failure. In fact the last signifi- 
cant improvement was negotiated first by 
the Connecticut Union of Telephone Work- 
ers in changing the formula from 10 years 
to 5 years, This year, the alliance has re- 
solved to take action on this issue in 1963 
in the hopes that the energy of about 
100,000 independent union members will 
provide the momentum necessary to force 
a change. The 1963 pension program out- 
lined by the alliance is as follows: 

1. Increase the present pension formula 
from 1 to 1% percent. : 


social security from pension payments. 
This alone would result in a substantial in- 
crease to Bell System pensioners, 

3. Provide for survivorship clauses in 
pension plans so that an employee's spouse 
or children can gain the benefits due the 
deceased pensioner. 

4. Provide liberal allowances for voluntary 
retirement. 

5. Increase the minimum pension. 

The alliance also discussed other issues 
and heard a report from Henry Mayer, alli- 
ance counsel, on a proposed Communica- 
tions Labor Act. This would remove tele- 
phone employees from the jurisdiction of the 
Tulft-Hartley and bind both the unions and 
associated Bell System companies to submit 
certain Issues to a three-man national com- 
munications mediation board to be named by 
the President of the United States. The 
function of this board would be to act on 
a dispute concerning changes in pay, rules, 
or working conditions not adjusted by the 
parties in conference and any other dispute 
not referable to arbitration and not ad- 
justed in conference between the parties 
or where conferences are refused. In sup- 
porting the proposal for a Communications 
Labor Act, Mayer observed that the unions 
would be giving up the right to strike only 
in exchange for another right—that of arbi- 
tration. He noted that in today’s changing, 
complex society, the trend is toward the 
abandonment of the strike instrument in 
favor of the judicial arbitration of a 
labor dispute. Also inferred from Mayer’s 
talk was the point of view that in the tele- 
phone industry the strike itself is apt to be 
rather ineffective in such a highly automated 
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and mechanized business. Mayer’s main 
theme was that in these changing times 
telephone union members must reach out 
and accept such new concepts as the creation 
of a Communications Labor Act. 

The alliance also condemned the current 
raiding tactics of the Teamsters in New 
York. Alliance President Shaughnessy de- 
fined the Teamsters clearly when he said, 
“The alliance does not consider the Team- 
sters’ Union as part of the independent 
labor movement.” He went on to observe 
that the Teamsters are independent in name 
only and this, he concluded, Is by accident, 
not design.” 


From Union Voice, December 1962] 
BELL System Practice CUTS Pension INCOME 


For many years, a source of irritation to 
telephone workers has been the Bell System 
practice of deducting one-half of social se- 
curity payments from pension payments, 
This arrangement has been objected to since 
its inception and many unions have at- 
tempted to ston this practice through nego- 
tiations. To this date, none have been suc- 
cessful, but a renewed attempt is in the 
making as a result of the recent quarterly 
conference of the Alliance of Independent 
Telephone Unions. At this meeting, the in- 
dependent labor movement within the tele- 
phone industry placed this objective high 
on the list of matters to be settled in 1963. 

The Bell System, generally, maintains a 
noncontributory pension plan. All funds 
needed to support the plan are contributed 
by the employer from operating expenses. In 
some companies, a gigantic combination 


“fund is established to take care of both pen- 


sion and sick payments. Because the indi- 
vidual employee does not contribute to the 
pension fund, he is accorded no voice in its 
distribution or administration. 

Presently, in the Southern New England, 
a retiree’s pension is based upon his 5 high- 
est years’ earnings. Applied to the average 
annual salary is a percentage figure which 
represents 1 percent for each year of service. 
For example, if a retiree has amassed 30 
years service and his average wage for his 
five highest paid years was $6,000 his base 
pension would be 30 percent of $6,000. 

However, the factor of social security is 
applied at this point which tips the scales 
in favor of the employer. 

During productive years, the workingman 
contributes a portion of his salary to a 
social security fund. The Government has 
also decreed that the employer contribute 
a like amount on behalf of each worker. 
It is the contention of the Bell System that 
since it has contributed one-half of the so- 
cial security payments for each employee, it 
is entitled to one-half of the benefits which 
will be derived. Therefore, each Bell System 
company deducts one-half of the retiree's 
social security income from the company- 
provided pension payment. Based on the 
aboye example, the pensioner would be 
scheduled to receive 30 percent of $6,000 or 
$1,800 per year. Added to this would be 
the maximum social security payment of 
$128 per month or $1,536 per year for a total 
annual income of $3,336, However, the com- 
pany deducts one-half of the social security 
which reduces the pensioner’s annual income 
by $768. eens 

The objection of most unions prac- 
tice of 2 one-half the social security 

yments from pensions is twofold. First, 
it is held that the originators of social se- 
curity never intended employers to recover 
money which was contributed on behalf of 
an employee. Secondly, it was never intend- 
ed that employers regain more money than 
they have contributed. This is best illus- 
trated by the following figures and the fact 
that the average life expectancy of a tele- 
phone worker who retires at 65 is 76. The 
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following example is based on a worker whq 
retires in 1962 with 30 years’ service: 
Contribution; Based on maximum 
assessments starting in 1937 and 
ceesing in 1962. „% 


BUONO SS aaa aa h ieia 1,289 

Total contributions 2,578 
Maximum social security benefits as 

of January 1962_.-.------..----.. 128 


Amount deducted by the company 
commencing with retirement 64 
At the end of the first retirement 
year, the company has recovered.. 
21 months after retirement, the 
company has recoyered__.....-..- 
It the pensioner lives until 76, the 
company has recovered— 8, 448 


This simple arithmetic indicates to one 
and all why the Connecticut Union of Tele- 
phone Workers has and will continue to 
press for an end to this practice. 

If not the complete elimination then at 
least the elimination at the end of 2 years 
when the company has recovered all they 
have contributed for the individual pen- 
sioner. 


1,344 


Herb Israel: Voice of the Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, Mil- 
waukee was shocked and saddened re- 
cently by the suddent death of Herbert 
Israel, managing editor of the Milwau- 
kee Times, and a prominent figure in the 
Milwaukee community. 

A veteran newsman, Mr. Israel was for 
years an effective and respected editorial 
voice in civic and political affairs. The 
south side of Milwaukee, in my congres- 
sional district, was his special “beat” 
and there were few important events in 
the community which escaped his atten- 
tion. 

Personally, I have known Mr. Israel 
for many years as a good friend and re- 
spected counselor. It was to him that I 
went from time to time on controversial 
issues that affected our Nation, the State 
of Wisconsin, and the metropolitan area 
of Milwaukee. His advice to me was 
always frank, reasoned, and valuable. 

The finest testimony of the high re- 
spect in which Mr. Israel was held by our 
community is contained in the following 
article from the Milwaukee Times of 
January 30, 1963: 5 

HERBERT ISRAEL F'ATALLY STRICKEN 

Funeral services for Herbert Matthew Is- 
rael, 62, managing editor of the Times, were 
held Friday, January 25, at Weiss Funeral 
Home. Cremation, specified in Mr. Israel's 
will, followed at Wisconsin Memorial Park 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Israel was stricken at North Water and 
East Erle Streets, Wednesday, January 23, 
_ shortly after leaving the Milwaukee Press 

Club, 125 East Wells Street, where he fre- 
quently went for lunch. Death was attrib- 
uted to a heart attack. 

Mr. Israel was born in Two Rivers, Wis., 
and was brought to Milwaukee when he was 
about 8 or 9 years old. He graduated from 
West Division High School in 1918 when he 
was valedictorian of his class. 
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Mr. Israel worked about 20 years for the 
old Wisconsin News when he covered city 
hall, the courthouse, did rewriting and was 
on general assignment. For a time at the 
News he wrote movie reviews. 

His connection with motion pictures was 
a lasting one and at one time or another 
served the motion picture industry in a va- 
riety of capacities. He handled publicity for 
movie houses and even operated a study 
service for movie theater operators. 

WAS AD MANAGER 


For the last 7 years, Mr. Israel had been ad- 
vertising manager of Samsons Enterprises, 
222 East Erie Strect. 

During the two decades after Mr. Israel's 
graduation from high school he spent nearly 
all his time in the newspaper business and 
formed the vast network of acquaintances, 
friends and sources that brought him ad- 
mirntion from his fellow newsmen. 

Mr. Israel did stray from newspapers for 
& number of months, though, when he op- 
erated a delicatessen for a time. The ven- 


ture did not prove successful, though, and 


the lure of newspapers pulled him back to 
the world of deadlines, harassment by edi- 
tors and Jong hours for usually small pay. 

When the old Wisconsin News began its 
decline in 1037, about the time when it 
changed names and appeared as the Mil- 
waukee News, Mr, Israel left. 

He joined the Times in February 1938, 
when he was listed officially as assistant 
editor, Through the ycars, Mr. Israel was 
officially and unofficially known as the editor, 
the editor in chief, associate editor, pub- 
lisher, copublisher, owner and part owner. 
At the time of his desth he officially was 
managing editor, a title bestowed when the 
Timos changed hands on April 1, 1962, after 
74 years in the Towell famlly. 

GOT NEW TITLE 


Even in the past few weeks a new title was 
bestowed on the managing editor. Mall ad- 
dressed to the associated editor often came 
to him at the Times’ office from Mayor 
W. Maler's city hall staff. : 

Practically all of the editorials In the 
Times since 1938 were written by Mr. Israel, 
In earlier years, the Times did not run edil- 
torials every weck but only when issues 
prompted them. This practice was changed 
shortly after Mr, Israel started at the Times 
and weekly editorials became the practice. 

Mr. Israel also wrote nearly all of the po- 
litical news carried by the newspaper as 
well, One of the managing editor's fondest 
loves was politics and the people involved 
therein. 

It was this interest that prompted Mr. 
Israel to write under the name of Matt 
Hughes and occasionally Hugh Morris. 


USED MIDDLE NAME 


The name Matt Hughes was derived from 
Mr. Israel's middle name, Matthew, which 
divided became Matt * * * Hew. 

Hugh Morris was a name chosen by Mr. 
Israel that represented his flare for the 
unique and clever. The name, sọ the story 
goes, is derived from the word “humerous,” 
thus Hugh Morris, 

Through the years at the Times Mr. 
Israel played a major role in developing the 
policy of the paper, although the decisions 
were joint ones, both under the old owner- 
ship and the new when W. F. Nackie and 
William D. Mitchelson bought the firm in 
April 1962, 

Mr. Israel was a member of the Milwaukee 
Press Club, the Elks, Mitchell Street Ad- 
vancement Association, South 16th Street- 

Avenue Advancement Association, 
and National Avenue Advancement. Associa- 
tion. 

He also was associated, through the Times, 
with the South Division Civic Association, 
Council of South Side Advancement Associa- 
tions, Greenfield Avenue Advancement Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln Avenue Advancement Asso- 
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ciation, South 13th Street Association, Bay 

View Business Men's Association, and the 

Bay View Inter-Organization Council. 
SPOKE FROM SHOULDER 

Mr. Isracl was in great demand as a speak- 
er and master of ceremonies at South Side 
functions. 

At mectings and dinners he never failed to 
get a rise out of his audience. He spoke 
straight from the shoulder and was never 
afraid to criticize members of his audience if 
he felt criticlsm was due, Good-natured 
ribbing played a big role in his talks and 
sorved to make him a sought-after enter- 
tainer. 

The many condolences offered on Mr. Is- 
rael’s death were a measure of the esteem in 
which he was held in Milwaukee. 

Mayor Moler said in a statement; 

“I have just learned of the death of Herb 
Israel, a fearless journalist, who, in the years 
I have known him, earned well-described 
recognition as Mr. South Side. 

“Herb was a man who, throughout a long 
newspaper career called them as he saw 
th 


em. 
“His articles in the Times often were 
the most penetrating analyses of the local 
scene that a Milwaukeean could find. 
“His courage, his fire are not often found. 
“I am proud that he was a friend of mine 
and my heart goes out to his family.” 
DOYNE COMMENTS 


John Doyne, Milwaukee County executive, 
commented: 

“All of us in county government have 
known Herb and his work. We had found 
him to be an accurate and fair reporter in 
all his activities. I think we have lost a 
good newspaperman.” 

Charles Benson, former manager of the 
Milwaukee Press Club, said of the man- 
aging editor: “He was a very quiet, reserved 
fellow. All of us at the press club liked 
him very much.“ 

REGRETS OFFERED 


In a statement, issued on behalf of the 
Mitchell Street Advancement Association, 
Joseph Dries, executive secretary of the 
group, said: 

“In this era of change and crises, the 
stability and leveling influence and dedi- 
cation of Mr. Israel will be greatly missed. 

“We deeply regret his passing.” 

Rabbi Jay R. Brickman, of Congregation 
Sinai, 8223 North Port Washington Road, 
of which Mr, Israel was a member, summed 
up the feelings of the community. 

“He was not only a near friend,” Rabbi 
Brickman sald at the funeral service Friday, 
“but was the symbol of integrity. * * * In- 
tegrity marked every area of Herb’s life.. 

The rabbi dwelt at length on the editor's 
career. “He dealt in words, but did not use 
them to blind and fool and mislead. What 
he wrote was the truth. There was no fear 
in him, no anger in him—only the truth.” 

ALL WERE DEAR 


The rabbi said he was a friend of Mr. Is- 
rael's and explained that some people found 
the man hard to know, but when you met 
him face to face you knew right away if he 
liked you or if he didn't. 

Every member of the community, big or 
small, the rabbi said, was dear to Mr. Israel 
if they were real men. 

The 100 and more people who attended 
the funeral heard that Mr. Israel was not 
rich in material wealth but had a fortune in 
life’s blessings. He spent his life doing the 
work that he loved, the rabbi said. 

The rabbi pointed out the blessings of life 
in Mr. Israel's family circle. His love for 
his wife, Erma L., his son, Jack, of 1016 East 
Glencoe Place, Bayside, his daughter-in-law 
and grandson, all went to fill the life of Mr. 
Israel. 

Mr. Israci's qulet word had real impact on 
the South Side, where he was a 
citizen, the rabbi said. 
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The greatest tribute, according to the rab- 
bi, was found in his own words; “If I had 
this life to relive, I would do everything ex- 
actly the same way.” 

“THIS PERFECT MAN" 

The rabbi's prayer at the conclusion of the 
service in the funeral home asked that “God 
receive his noble soul in perfect love * * * 
the memory of this perfect man remains 
with us.“ 

A few of those who paid their respects to 
Mr. Israel included County Judge Thaddeus 
J. Pruss, Mayor Mater, County Judge Christ 
T. Seraphim, County Judge Willam R. Mo- 
ser, Circuit Judge Robert M. Curley, City 
Comptroller John Kalupa, Harold and Er- 
nest Towell, former owners of the Times; 
Walter G. Wegner, former Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel city editor and now business news edi- 
tor; Alderman Erwin Zillman (ward 17); 
Charles I. Wesley, president of Wesley Steel 
Treating Co.; Circuit Judge Elmer W. Roller, 
and many others. 


Mr. Speaker, there is little that I can 
add to the above eulogy and the numer- 
ous expressions of homage paid to this 
good friend and able journalist. My wife 
joins me in extending sincere sympathy 
to Mrs. Israel and the family. ` 


Did J.F.K. Say Free Flow of News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, has written two editorials 
on two subjects which are currently of 
vital interest to all of us. Mr. Dancey 
presents his views in editorials’ entitled 
“Did JFK. Say Free Flow of News?” 
and “Where Were J.F.K.’s Plans for 
Cuba?” under date of February 3 and 
February 8, and I respectfully request 
unanimous consent that they be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 
From the Peoria (IN) 

Feb. 3, 1963] 
Dw JFK. Say Farr FLow or News? 

Every organization operates more by ex- 
ample than by rules, and this simple prin- 
ciple has caused a strange situation in 
Washington that grates on the instincts of 
any newsman. 

A little string inside keeps twanging away: 
“Something is wrong. Something is very 
wrong here.” 

A good deal, in fact, has been said and 
written by concerned—even upset—members 
of the Washington press corps, dealing in 
detail with stringent “rules” for the press, 
including such things as the requirement of 
Government people to report.every encoun- 
ter with a newsman, and the subject of any 
conversation, plus the injunction to do it 
quick. 

The President was asked about some of 
these rules in press conferences and pledged 
himecl£ to the “free flow of information,” 
and sald the purpose was to protect intelli- 
gence matters—which have always been se- 
cret, 

But It is not the rules, as such, that cause 
the trouble. It is the atmosphere they help 
to create. The President makes another 


Journal Star, 
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major contribution to this atmosphere by 
the constant yarns that go the rounds of his 
calling up reporters, himself, at any and all 
hours to give them hell, compliment them, or 
even argue over the choice of a word in some 
minor detail. 

His brother, Bobby, so the stories go, has 
called reporters, given them the very devil, 
and told them they were to be “locked out” 
of any information. e 

I inquired of one licensing agency about 
some simple, standard, statistical data that 
is the public record in any city hall or state- 
house in the land and would be opened with- 
out hesitation. 

Answer. “Oh, I couldn't give out that kind 
of information without the direct authority 
of the director—and he’s out of town.” 

I pursued the experiment elsewhere in that 
establishment, making it a point not to ask 
anything except the kind of public record 
that is available to any citizen in a normal 
city. "4 
Repeatediy, they wanted full “identifica- 
tion,” plus exactly what information I 
wanted and what I intended to do with it, 
Which is none of their business. i 

One person had the good sense to feel un- 
comfortable holding out, and went into a 
lengthy and rambling explanation. 

“This isn't like any other city,” he ex- 
plained. I had made no comparison. This 
was entirely on his own. “Here you try to 
live up to the rules, but you never know but 
what the person you deal with may turn out 
to be a Senator, or a Senator's secretary, or 
a Senator’s brother-in-law, and a little 
straightforward decision carrying out the 
rules can end in a big fuss in the Capitol. 

“We don't just have to get along with the 
mayor, who we might know or pretty well 
know what he wants and expects, Any little 
thing we do can go up, and up, and all the 
way up to the President of the United 
States. We have to be careful.” 

ANOTHER, “Say we make a decision and 
something goes wrong. All hell can break 
loose clear to the White House.” 

Several times when I left people, their 
parting remarks were: “Just forget you 
talked to me.” 

I called on an old friend in a pretty high 
position and just gave his secretary my name. 

“Are you a friend?” she asked. (Advance, 
friend, and give the countersign.) 

“Yes,” I said, and “also a newspaperman 
if that makes any difference.” 

“Well,” she said, “are you calling as a 
friend, or as a newspaperman?” 

Let's say as a newspa) 

„He's in a meeting, and I'd 
interrupt.” 

“No need to, just give him my name and 
number.” 

“Just a minute sir. Would you mind tell- 
ing me just what it is you want to talk to 
him about?” 

Well, and so it goes. 

An atmosphere has been created in Wash- 
ington in which a shockingly large number 
of people dealing with nonsensitive matters, 
completely, are just plain scared. 

One of my nonsensitive friends who was a 
New Dealer, and who cheered for the New 
Frontier, now says: “This is a form of Mc- 
Carthyism in method and tactics. And it 
may be even more dangerous.” 

It certainly isn’t healthy in any democ- 
racy, and a basic tradition is being badly 
bent. 


rather not 


From the Peorio (01.) Journal Star, Feb. 8, 
1963] 


WHERE Were JFK. PLANS ror CUBA? 

The real shock to us, after hearing Defense 
Secretary McNamara’s report Wednesday, is 
the realization that in the Cuban crisis, not 
only did the administration withhold from 
the American people the serlousness of the 
situation—and even go out of its way to 
minimize it—but they did not prepare to 
meet it. 
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We didn't even have a defensive huddle, 
apparently, until after we actually saw the 
ball snapped, and then we hastily improvised 
u policy and a reaction. 

We ran the whole crisis, impromptu, a 
capella, by the seat of our pants, We tried 
to invent an invasion plan and make cov- 
ered preparations for it on the spur of the 
moment. We maneuvered the fleet into a 
new concept by radio from Washington 
catch-as~catch-can, 

And we decided what to do only after the 
facts were overwhelmingly proven as to just 
exactly where the ball carrier was going. 

This is unbelievable and amateurish. 

After the Berlin wall caught us completely 
by surprise and unprepared, we said that 
this country needs an agency to anticipate 
possible Soviet moves and do some advance 
planning for the countermoves. 

This seems to be a standard practice in 
everything but the most critical area of our 
national life, 

The war colleges run tactical problems 
against Soviet staffs, just as every football 
team in the country runs its practices with 
the opposing team assigned to run the other 
guy’s formations and the other guy's plays. 

Yet the most critical confilct in the world 
was run off the tops of the heads of a 
hastily assembled kitchen cabinet, and the 
military forces of this country handled in 
a make-shift manner by a civilian command. 

Is a Cuban threat so unexpected that 
these grave questions could not have been 
hammered out long before the emergency, 
and vast preparations made for the tremen- 
dous problems of moving ships and men, so 
that Plan A,” or Plan B” or Plan C“ 
could simply be put into operation rather 
than improvised at the moment? 

You can’t improvise a defense in football, 
these days, with 11 men very well, much 
less affairs that involve thousands. 

And this kind of reaction explains why 
the best we do is hold them to “short yard- 
age.“ We do not anticipate a play; we don't 
adjust our forces; and we have not once 
“red-dogged” and thrown them for a loss. 

Those ships should have been in position 
at least three weeks earlier and perhaps 
more on the basis of known information, 
ready to move quickly and automatically 
into effective “quarantine” positions, with- 
out the position give-aways of using radio 
systems. 

The landing craft for invasion should have 
been sited a month earlier for ready deploy- 
ment—on signal. 

There ought to be established in this 
Government a special “Politburo,” we re- 
peat, whose business it is to pretend they 
are sitting in the Kremlin and to think up 
the possible actions they might take from 
a Russian point of view. 

And this should be made up of action peo- 
ple who have had experience with the 
Soviets, have studied their past and present 
activities in depth, and who think in terms 
of physical actions more than in legal or 
diplomatic terms. That's where we've been 
caught lying dead in the water with our 
engines off, twice. 

We would like to see a Dwight Eisenhower, 
Lucius Clay, Admiral Burke, Dean Acheson, 
Christian Herter, Gen. Mark Clark team— 
including some long time research professors 
in this fleld—advising the Kennedy adminis- 
tration of what they might expect, and by 
that very function putting them under 
political pressure to have advance planning 
made on the alternative reactions. 

We flunked in Berlin and they got their 
wall. 

We were lucky as the very devil in Cuba, 
as we now discover, and they still made a 
sizable gain at the very least, there, in mili- 
tary potential. 

We can't expect to be lucky all the time 
if we keep making up our plays as we 80 
along. 

This isn't a sand lot game we're in, 
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Woman’s New Role in Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
appendix of the Recorp I am pleased to 
include a speech delivered by my col- 
league the Honorable CATHERINE May to 
the recent National convention of the 
NRECA at Las Vegas, Nev. The speech 
follows: 

Woman’s New ROLE IN RURAL AMERICA 


(Address of Representative CATHERINE May 
of Washington State at the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association Annual 
meeting, Las Vegas, Nev., January 14, 1963) 
I certainly do appreciate the invitation to 

participate in your 21st annual meeting. I 

express this appreciation as a Member of 

Congress who serves on the House Agricul- 

ture Committee which concerns itself, as your 

organization does, with the problems, the 
programs, and the potential of the American 
farmer. An e of ideas on a subject 
of mutual interest is always of mutual bene- 
fit. I express this also as one who has the 
good fortune to have been born and raised 
in a congressional district which has seen the 
passage of many milestones in natural re- 
sources development which have contributed 
to the economic welfare of the State of Wash- 
ington, the Pacific Northwest, and the Na- 
tion. In addition to being one of the Na- 
tion's richest agricultural areas, my eastern 
half of the State of Washington provides 
part of the winding home of two great riv- 
ers—the Columbia and the Snake. Many 
magnificent dams, including the Grand 
Coulee, and great reclamation and trriga- 
tion projects are the familiar status sym- 
bols to which we point proudly in our part 
of the State of Washington. It is in this 
area where you find the huge atomic in- 
stallation known as the Hanford plant 
which soon will house a reactor that really 
will be dual purpose, thanks to a successful 
battle waged in the last Congress. As one 
who represents this District in 2 
feel I am justified in pointing with pride to 
its wonders, but you in this room can do 
even more. You not only can point with 
pride but, on behalf of your organization, 
claim some of the credit for these develop- 
ments, The rural electrification program has 
played a most significant role in this progress 
in my part of the State, as well as all parts 

of the State of W: 

Thus far, I have presented to you my cre- 
dentials as a wife, mother, homemaker, and 
Member of Congress from a rural area of 
our Nation, I make a point of these quali- 
fications because your organiaztion has 
asked me to participate in this conference by 
talking about Woman's New Role in Rural 
America.“ I feel it is only fair to warn you 
that under this title my basic message con- 
cerns itself with how desperately participa- 
tion is needed in helping to solve the prob- 
lems that are peculiar to those of us who 
live on the farmlands of America, In an 
editorial aside, may I say I am well aware 
that this is a mixed audience today. I not 
only invite the men to feel perfectly free 
to listen, but express a wistful hope that 
some of the message might rub off on them 
too. Wherever I can find a captive audience, 
I invariably stress the theme, “Get out of 
the house and get busy.“ 

In looking back over this series of speeches, 
I find that about the only thing that has 
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changed about the kind of speech I give on 
this subject is the urgency, the ever-increas- 
ing urgency, which I feel as I present this 
Message to women like yourselves, 

So many Americans today seem to be for- 
getting that they are the Government. In 
America, you are the Government. Govern- 
ment officials and politicians just work in 
Washington, D.C., hired by you. You and I 
are America, and we have got to act like it. 
We have got to act like it because we are 
at the greatest worldwide crossroad crisis 
of all, and that means that active partici- 
pation in every way possible to help our 
Nation progress and grow strong and follow 
the wise road is the moral as well as the 
citizenship duty of every American. Amer- 
ica isn't just any nation, It isn't just one 
of a family of nations. America is a Na- 
tion that has a great mission for the bene- 
fit of liberty-loving people everywhere. If 
America does not stand as a burning beacon 
of hope for freedom to all the peoples of the 
world, who are today under tyranny, then 
it is nothing. And, there you have as briefly 
as I can express it, my own personal inspira- 
tion for constantly urging participation on 
my fellow Americans. 

I suppose that actually the title of my 
speech today should be Woman's New Role 
in the New Rural America,” because if par- 
ticipation is to be your role then you must 
know how to participate effectively. I learned 
long ago that inspiration is one thing but 
oftentimes translating it into practical ac- 
tion is another. 

Naturally, to participate effectively we 
must first know what problems need to be 
solved, come up with some sound ideas for 
solving them, and then try to get other peo- 
ple to join the cause. And, it is Just as im- 
portant that we pick our cause. By that I 
mean select an area where we think our own 
experience and interest and special talents 
qualify us to help solve the problem most 
effectively. Most of us in this room, by vir- 
tue of the place we live and the work we do, 
owe our allegiance to the cause of helping 
to solve the problems of the new rural Amer- 
ica so that American agriculture can remain 
strong. And, make no mistake about it, 
this is a great and important participation 
project. Because unless American agricul- 
ture remains a balanced force of strength 
in our economy, as it adjusts to the changes 
of the modern world, then our Nation can- 
not remain strong. In just the next 50 years 
the farmers of this Nation are going to have 
to find ways to produce food for twice as 
many mouths as they are feeding today. 
Yet, in that same period of time, land that 
is now being used for farming is going to 
decrease by 50 million acres. We have to 
solve this problem. What will happen if 
we don't solve it is written in words of doom 
on the wall of history. Mr. Khrushchey and 
Mao tse-Tung are reading those words right 
now. No civilization no matter what its 
form of government or what heights it has 
attained, scientifically and culturally, can 
survive hunger. 

And, what is the look of this new rural 
America? Well, first of all, it is a paradox 
of shrinking and expansion. For several 
decades the farmers have been moving to 
town and the city folk have been moving to 
the country. This has resulted in what I 
call the twilight zone of ruburbia. It is a 
neither fish or fowl area, bounded on one 
side by the ever more crowded metropolis 
and on the other side by the ever less popu- 
lous farmland. The problems of rural Amer- 
ica are no longer confined within the fences 
around pasture and field. They extend 
through ruburbia to the city umit sign at 
the metropolis. 

There are others here this week who will 
talk more In detall and more knowledgeably 
on what has brought about this new look to 
the rural area. But, very briefly, I am sure 
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you know it is because in recent years ma- 
chinery, new scientific methods of planting, 
fertilizing, harvesting, modern marketing 
programs and several other factors have 
made it possible for less farmers to produce 
more food and fiber. In 1900, 1 out of every 
3 workers was engaged in agriculture—today, 
that proportion has become about 1 In 18. 
Agriculture has shown a greater increase in 
productivity than any other sector of our 
Nation’s economy. We have produced two- 
third’s more food and fiber on our farms 
and, at the same time, have used 25 percent 
less farm employment and 20 percent less 
hired farmworkers to do it. The Subcom- 
mittee on Family Farms of the Committee 
on Agriculture, of which I am a member, has 
been studying this trend for many years. 
It is reassuring to note that present statis- 
tics show that the family farm is still the 
backbone of American agriculture and bids 
fair to remain so. But the plain fact is 
that today it takes less of the family to op- 
erate the farm. Larger farm units with less 
people operating them because this is the ef- 
ficient way to do it and, I must pause here 
to confer on REA and the rural electrifica- 
tion program the mixed blessing of credit for 
this trend because of the major contribu- 
tion they make to supplanting the plug we 
used to hitch to the wagon with the plug 
we shove in the wall. I say mixed blessing 
because this new look in rural America has 
brought many new problems that I will 
touch on in a moment. 

As for ruburbia, this Is peopled by those 
who make their living at jobs in the city but 
make their home on a farm or in a rural 
area. You know this picture well because 
almost half of the consumers you now serve 
are nonfarm, which Includes many in those 
urban areas who live there because they 
like the Joy of country life away from the 
disadvantages of pavement lawns and con- 
crete gardens. And here again, we find the 
mixed blessing of change and progress which 
brings us participation responsibilities 
brought about by needed adjustment to a 
population shift. 

The problems? You know them well. 
Rural America is suffering from unemploy- 
ment, underemployment and low income. 
Those who have studied this problem are far 
from in agreement on methods of solution 
but there is quite general agreement among 
them on objectives. We must develop bet- 
ter income opportunities for those who have 
the desire and ability to stay on the farm. 
We must also develop off-farm rural area 
opportunities for employment. To do this 
we must encourage full cooperation from 
existing private and governmental programs. 
And, it follows that the job opportunities 
can be created only if we provide more ed- 
ucational skills to fit our young people in 
jobs where they are needed. It also follows 
that we must encourage the development of 
additional industries, services and trades in 
Tural areas and we can only do this if we 
make rural communities livable. 

I think there is something special about 
the American who has his roots on the farm. 
I want to keep his citizenship influence on 
this Nation in balance with the other types 
of population. I don't want to keep him 
on the farm if it is against his will or if it 
makes him a dependent, but I surely don't 
want to hurry him off the farm, either. 

We are. now embarked on three interre- 
lated Federal programs that have great po- 
tential for holping us reach the objectives 
I have listed above. I am speaking of the 
area development and redevelopment pro- 
grams and the manpower development and 
training program. The area development 
programs are directed to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of those areas plagued 
by high unemployment and/or low rural 
income, This assistance offered in the form 
of loans and grants, technical assistance and 
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training. The Manpower Development and 
Act is the first direct attempt made 
by Congress to find a longer range solution 
to the unemployment problem. It is based 
on the premise that unemployed workers 
can and will find jobs when they are quali- 
fied to hold them. It applies specifically to 
the subject I am discussing today because 
it is designed to train individuals in rural 
areas for both farm jobs and nonfarm em- 
ployment, There is not time for me to go 
into detall on any of these Government pro- 
grams today. I am sure you will be discus- 
sing them in other sessions of your annual 
meeting. I know that NRECA is already 
working with Government representatives 
on these programs. But I do want to say 
that if these programs are to be successful, 
they must be based primarily on local lead- 
ership and action. Without local coopera- 
tion, guidance and action, they won't be 
worth a plug nickel. And this is where I 
am going to get into the specifics on the ways 
that I know you women of rural electrifica- 
tion can help most effectively. 

Education: We must see that the schools in 
our local schools, high schools, 
Junior colleges where they exist, vocational 
schools—are offering a curriculum and a 
training designed to provide our young peo- 
ple with the skills most needed in their own 
community or elsewhere in their urban cen- 
ters. Here is where women can back up their 
school boards and school organizations in 
demanding an enriched curriculum or a re- 
emphasized curriculum. Here is where we 
can bend every influence in g our 
young people not to drop out of high school, 
or to go to college, or to special vocational 
training in place of college. Here is where 
women can work individually and in groups 
on financial aid through loans or scholar- 
ships to help the young people in their rural 
area train for the jobs where they are so 
desperately needed. 

Area redevelopment: The opportunities in 
these programs are almost endless. While 
your husbands are working in public or pri- 
vate organizations, on ways to attract new 
payroll into a rural area, whether it be a 
small industry or a process plant or a busi- 
ness agency, you can make a tremendous 
contribution In helping him sell your com- 
munity as a good place to live. You know, 
those management executive boards who 
make the final decisions on locating a busi- 
ness or a plant or an industry look at a lot 
of important factors in making this decision. 
They look at the availability of power, and 
water, and, labor, and land, and they take a 
good sharp look at the tax situation of this 
State, but they look at something else, too. 
They call their top personnel men in and they 
explain that they are considering a move to 
a certain area. Those men go home and tell 
their wives about this proposed move—and 
what do the wives ask? You know as well 
as Ido. What kind of a town is it? What 
about the schools? And the Churches? 
What recreational and social and cultural 
facilities are there? Is it a pretty town? 
Will the people be warm and friendly? How 
about the health facilities? Well, have you 
taken a good look at your community lately? 
Would you want to move there? I have 
talked to many a business executive who said 
that a decision to choose one location over 
another many times rested in balance on a 
nice city park or a swimming pool and a 
good sewage system, 

The rural electric wife: As you can see, I 
have just touched on a few of the possibili- 
ties for participation on your part in your 
new role in rural America. There are hun- 
dreds of other possibilities. And I am very 
sure that many of you are already engaged in 
one or more of the community improvement 
activities that help to improve your area. In 
this respect, about all I can hope to do is 
inspire in you a new urgency for getting on 
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with the job and some new reasons for so 
doing. 

Up to now, I have been talking about wom- 
en fulfilling their responsibilities to the com- 
munity in many traditional and familiar 
ways. But I would like to close by speaking 
on the very special and unique contributions 
you have to make to rural America because 
you are the member-owners of the rural elec- 
tries. If we are to create job opportunities by 
attracting new plants and industry into new 
areas, availability of electric power must keep 
up with demand. All available sources of 
power must be encouraged and fostered to 
grow with this demand. The rural electrifi- 
cation program must keep pace and must stay 
strong and productive so it can offer its spe- 
cial and unique service of power to rural 
areas development. Todo this it must main- 
tain public support and that can be gained 
only if there is public understanding. In 
this respect I think one of our biggest prob- 
lems is being taken for granted. We have a 
whole generation of new consumers who just 
flip the switch. You and I flip that switch, 
too, but we have the knowledge and the re- 
membrance of what a comparatively recent 
blessing it is and how hard we fought for this 
simple privilege. How long has it been since 
you have seized the opportunity to tell some 


“newcomer or young wife in your area the 


simple but story of bow electricity 
came to the farm? How long has it been 
since you read some of your husband's trade 
Magazines or publications so that you could 
tell an interesting story using an easy-to- 
understand example of what keeps a con- 
sumer rate low? This is your very special 
Tole as a member of the NRECA family. No- 
body else can play the part as well as you. 

You in this room today represent a very 
important segment of those electrical utility 
groups who have developed rural America to 
its present strength. For this the Nation 
owes you much—and asks still more. Asks 
still more in its need for the special skills, 
knowledge, understanding, and faith you 
have to give if we are to keep American agri- 
culture strong and growing. God grant you 
the strength, the wisdom, and the inspiration 
to make your participation complete and 
effective. 


Income Tax Withholdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, judging 
from the caliber of a so-called public 
service announcement being distributed 
by the Internal Revenue Service, the 
average taxpayer is assumed to be pretty 
stupid and unaware of the heavy tax 
burden he is carrying to pay for his 
share of the tremendous cost of our 
Federal spending programs. 

This announcement is similar to the 
animated cartoon used in a popular 
toothpaste TV commercial with the fa- 
miliar line, “Look, Ma, no cavities.” 

In our federally produced commercial, 
the narrator is shown in the film in- 
terviewing Joe Doaks who telis how the 
boys down at the factory have been sep- 
arated into two groups, A and B, for 
the past year. Group A has had in- 
creased withholdings” all year. The 
scene then changes to Joe Doaks’ home 
and shows him coming in the door hold- 
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es. 

much happier every- 
because they do not 
any taxes and many receive 
reruns. whereas group B individuals 

frequently have to pay taxes. 
The implication is clear that Joe Doaks 
and his fortunate friends in group A are 


substantial share of his earnings a little 
sooner than they might otherwise. 

This clearly is another example of 
misleading advertising, and since the 
Federal Trade Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
American public from fraudulent and 
misleading advertising, I am referring 
os matter to that agency for investiga- 

on. 

To me, this is just another insidious 
device of the welfare state planners to 
lull the people into further apathy as to 
the true cost of government. I hope 
such false advertising can be kept off 
the television screens of this Nation. 


Public Image of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in “The Ventura 
County Rancher With Al Tiffany” col- 
umn in the January 1963 issue of the 
Broadcaster, monthly publication of the 
Ventura County Farm Bureau: 

THE VENTURA County RANCHER WITH AL 
TIFFANY 

Have you ever had the feeling that some- 
thing was not just right but you couldn’t 
put your finger on it? Well, perhaps you 
have had that feeling about the public image 
of agriculture. 

Public officials, private citizens, and even 
organizations often refer to the fact that 
egriculture is our most basic and productive 
industry and that it contributes the most 
to our overall economy. It is even sald, 
now and then, that this is an agricultural 
country and that each of us is a farmer 
at heart. 

But underneath it all one is forced to 
wonder how much of this is lipservice and 
just how sincerely it is meant. Now and 
then a suspicion creeps in that there is an 
underlying element of criticism. 

Traditionally the farmer has been held 
apart from the rest of the populace—perhaps 
partly due to his own actions. But it is a 
truism that the image of the American farm- 
er may take many forms. 

One image is the embattled farmer and 
his defense of his fiedgling country 
the American Revolution. One is the coun- 
try bumpkin who was the butt of jokes 
which required the services of someone who 
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was not quite bright. Another is the feeder 
at the public trough living on subsidies, and 
still another, the cruel taskmaster exacting 
hard labor from unfortunate peons at star- 
vation wages. Then there is the farmer in 
his expensive car and the farmer who will 
enter the exclusive club of millionaires when 
his land is sold to the subdividers. And 
there are other 

But why so many? Why not one com- 
posite image? What is it about the farmer 
which makes him the whipping boy of the 
jokesters, the hated land baron and the de- 
spised benefactor of governmental subsidy? 

All this is the usual line of comment. 
But now a new factor has been added. The 
farmer is now movable. His farm is not a tol- 
lection of flelds and buildings but an eco- 
nomic factor which can be transferred, willy- 
nilly, out of the fertile flatlands and up into 
the foothills, without regard to soll, weather, 
transportation, water, or any of the things 
which contribute to the economic success of 
a farm. Or the farmer is a drain on the 
public pocketbook, and the workers which 
he attracts become public charges either in 
our jails, our hospitals, or on relief. 

Rather than being the producer of new 
wealth which multiplies over and over, bene- 
fiting the economy with every turn, he is 
becoming an enemy of the people. Rather 
than being given recognition for paying a 
lion’s share of the taxes, he is derided as a 
public charge and the breeding ground of 
social and economic ills at the expense of 
the remainder of the economy. 

What sort of cancer is eating at the pub- 
lic consciousness that it can produce such 
images of agriculture? Let us hope that 
this is just a passing phase and that it will 
soon subside and go away. 


In the Cuban Corner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 8, 1963, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal: 

In THE CuBAN CORNER 

Perhaps, as Secretary McNamara says, 
there are no offensive weapons in Cuba, but 
we don’t see how many Americans could be 
reassured by his elaborate but essentially 
confused television presentation. The unde- 
nied fact remains that at least 17,000 So- 
viet troops are deployed in Cuba, plus mam- 
moth quantities of modern arms. - 

Actually, the precise numbers of men and 
types of weapons are somewhat beside the 
point. The most unreassuring thing about 
the whole business is the revelation of how 
dismally unfinished it is. We had the So- 
yiets on the run, and now it Is all too plain 
that we failed to run them all the way out. 

There was no apparent need for this fail- 
ure. The Government was undoubtedly 
right to focus its attention on getting the 
known intermediate-range missiles out of 
Cuba, and the military-diplomatic operation 
to that end was excellent. The partial 
blockade was accompanied by plain warn- 
ings of tougher action if the U.S. terms were 
not met. 

But for that very reason the United States 
was in a perfect position to carry the exer- 
cise to its logical conclusion. It should 
have told Khrushchev to remove every last 


one of his soldiers and send in not so much 


Khrushchev would have complied; indeed, 
how could he not have, smack up against the 
full array of US. military power? 

Why wasn’t it done? We suppose in part 
because of the same mental attitude which 
has so often bedeviled the United States 
in dealing with the Soviets, an attitude that 
in all fairness has been in evidence before 
as well as during this administration. It is 
a fear of pushing the enemy too far, of back- 
ing the bear into a corner from which it can 
escape only by attacking. The idea is al- 
ways to give the Soviets a partial exit or 
some means of face saving. 

As a general theory, this thinking has 
merit, It is obviously true that we can push 
the Soviets too far. If we had intervened 
in Hungary—their own property however il- 
legally taken—they would have had almost 
no choice but to fight us and no one knows 


where it would have ended. Or in Berlin, 


we probably could have gotten away with 
Knocking down the wall when it first went 
up, but if we had proceeded to take over East 
Berlin in the bargain, the Soviets couldn't 
let us do it without a fight. For the Soviets, 
those would be real corners. 

But it is a total misunderstanding of the 
theory to-apply it to Cuba, for Cuba is the 
exact reverse of those corners. Cuba is our 
frontyard, and the Soviets were rapidly 
pushing us into a corner. No matter who 
was President, the US. Government would 
have to react, and there would have been 
no reason to expect trouble from the Soviets 
if we had reacted all the way instead of 
just halfway. By not following through, 
we simply invited Khrushchev to go ahead 
with the present buildup. 

Now the situation is immensely more 
difficult. We can still tell the Soviets to 
start packing, but we have lost almost all 
the powerful psychological leverage we en- 
joyed from Khrushchev’s missile retreat in 
October. Now any U.S. move runs a greater 
risk of fighting Soviet troops. 

Soon or late, one way or another, the 
business will have to be finished. When 
the time comes, let us at least have learned 
the lesson and for once do it right. 


Miss Meredith Wood of Penn Yan, N.Y., 
Is Honored by Being Named New York 
State Junior Miss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday a lovely, charming, and most 
talented young lady who lives in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent, Miss Meredith Wood, of Penn 
Yan, N.Y., was chosen for the honor of 
being New York State Junior Miss. Miss 
Wood is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon Wood, of 114 Burns Terrace, Penn 
Yan. I know that all of us in the 35th 
Congressional District are pleased and 
honored by the selection of this gracious 
and lovely young lady, and I know that 
our thoughts and best wishes will go with 
her as she travels to Mobile, Ala., next 
month to compete in the 1963 National 
Junior Miss contest. 
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I wili say to my colleagues here on this 
floor that New York, the great Empire 
State, now feels quite confident that with 
such a talented entrant in the national 
contest, New York's Junior Miss, Miss 
Wood, will soon be crowned as Miss 
America Junior Miss. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following press account from 
the Geneva Times, of February 11, of the 
events leading to Miss Wood's selection 
for this great honor: 

MEREDITH Woop—PEnn YAN GIRL CAPTURES 
Crown IN STATE JUNIOR Miss CONTEST 
Penn Yan.—Blonde, blue-eyed Meredith 

Wood has been crowned “New York State 

Junior Miss" in competition in Schenectady 

Saturday night, and will compete for $6,000 

in scholarships in the National Junior Miss 

Contest in Mobile, Ala., next month. 
Meredith, 17-year-old daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Leon Wood, of 114 Burns Terrace, was 

met in Dresden yesterday by a motorcade of 

Penn Yan Jaycee members, the sponsoring 

organization, and escorted to the Wagner 

Hotel for a reception and Coke party. 
Wearing the gleaming crown she won in 

the State contest, Meredith stood in a recep- 

tion line with her parents, Mayor John E. 

Buckley, and Jaycee President Donald Flynn 

and his wife, greeting hundreds of friends 

and well-wishers. 

Fred Fellows, manager of the Geneva Coca 
Cola Bottling Co., provided Coke for the re- 
ception in behalf of his company, Coca 
Cola, with Bonnie Brooks fashions and East- 
man Kodak, are cosponsors of the national 
contest. 

At the State level, Meredith won an im- 
mense trophy, a $750 scholarship, a 10-piece 
wardrobe, and 2 cameras. Just 1 week 
earlier she won a $100 scholarship when she 
was acclaimed “Yates County Junior Miss” in 
competition with seven local nominees. 
Robert Pepper and Eugene Guild were co- 
chairmen of the local Jaycee contest. 

Meredith competed with 20 New York State 
girls in the Schenectady contest, and was 
judged in sportswear (blouse and shorts), in 
a talent contest in which she played the 
flute, and in an evening gown, together with 
personal interviews with the judges. Pat 
Patterson, of Albany, master of ceremonies 
at the event, also cited Meredith for her 
talent at the presentation of the trophy. 
A victory party at the Hotel VanCurler fol- 
lowed the contest. Local Jaycees Ralph Heil 
and Eugene James attended. the State 
contest. 

Contestants were judged on alertness and 
scholastic achievement, personal interview 
with the judges, on creative and perform- 
ing arts, on poise and appearance, and on 
youth fitness. 

Meredith is an honor student at Penn 
Yan Academy and plans to attend Potsdam 
University next fall where she will major 
in music. 


What’s Wrong in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an editorial published in 
the New York Times of January 15, 1963, 
entitled, What's Wrong in Vietnam?” 

The editorial follows: 


1963 
Wat's WRONG In VIETNAM? 


American officials haye hastened to con- 
tradict pessimistic conclusions from last 
week's South Vietnamese battle with Viet- 
cong guerrillas. Saigon’s troops were re- 
ported to have shown a lack of offensive spirit 
and five American helicopters were shot 
down. General Harkins, the American com- 
mander in South Vietnam, defends the valor 
and courage of the Vietnamese soldiers. Ad- 
miral Felt, U.S. commander for the Pacific, 
Says, after a visit to Saigon, that last week's 
battle was no harbinger of Vietcong success, 
as some observers have implied, but that, on 
the contrary, the South Vietnamese are defi- 
mitely winning their war against the Com- 
munists, 

It is worthwhile being reminded that losses 
in one battle, or even a dozen battles, do 
not portend loss of the war in South Viet- 
nam. The fact remains, however, that seri- 
ous defects of political policy and leadership 
in South Vietnam do seriously hamper the 
spirit and effectiveness of the South Viet- 
namese military forces, A defensive reaction 
to adverse reports about last week's battle 
should not obscure a deficiency that is well 
documented and is often cited by Americans 
on the spot in Vietnam. 

Plainly, the South Vietnamese armed forces 
are not so good and spirited as they might 
be because a suspicious, dictatorial Govern- 
ment st Saigon must preoccupy itself with 
preserving itself in power, not just from 
Communists but from many patriotic Viet- 
namese who also oppose the Communists. 

Loyalty to President Diem is the criterion 
for preferment among Vietnamese officers 
rather than ability. It is a situation that is 
not entirely eradicable in the circumstances 
that now exist in South Vietnam, but it is 
one that both the Americans and President 
Diem should try to alleviate. Last week's 
battle emphasizes the need for stronger ef- 
forts in this direction. 


Representative Barratt O'Hara of Illinois 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
for many, 50 years is a lifetime, but 
amongst us today, there is a gentleman 
from Illinois for whom 50 years is just 
a milestone in a career dedicated to 
serving his fellow man. A career, I 
might add, which I hope will continue 
for another 50 years. Irefer to my very 
good friend and neighbor from Chicago, 
the Honorable Barrarr O Han, the able 
Representative from Ilinois’ Second 
District. i 

Fifty years ago, at the young age of 
30, Barratt was chosen as a candidate 
for the seat of Lieutenant Governor of 
IIlinois—the youngest man ever to be 
considered for this important post. 
Needless to say, the people of Illinois, at 
the time, recognized his ability, his ag- 
gressiveness, and his dedicated spirit 
toward his country, by electing him to 
fill this office. 

In this capacity he aroused great 
interest in the slave wages being paid in 
his State and this interest occasioned 
the passage of minimum wage laws in 
several of the States. It marked the 
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beginning of providing decent wages for 
hard-working people who struggled to 
hold a place in society. 

But this hallmark was not the begin- 
ning of his dedication towards the rights 
of free men, for he served his country 
well during its struggle in the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. 

He is a man of many abilities. He 
enjoys a brilliant career as a lawyer— 
a champion in the defense of the poor 
and unfortunate. He is also noted as a 
journalist, author, orator, and business- 
man. 

His career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not begin until 1949, but 
since that time, his many abilities have 
been of great value to his constituency 
as well as the Nation. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee he has proven his 


worth in solving the many problems en- 


compassing this important field. He is 
a leading authority on African affairs 
and his knowledge and interest of Latin 
America have been valuable to our re- 
lationships with these world areas. 

His success in life cannot be meas- 
ured by any one outstanding achieve- 
ment for there have been many ac- 
countable to him. He richly deserves 
the gratitude of our citizenry and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to ex- 
tend my best wishes to him on his 
golden anniversary of unselfish devotion 
to his country and neighbors. 

May this remarkable record of service 
continue for many more years for there 
will always be a need for his wisdom and 
understanding of the many problems 
the Nation is confronted with each day. 


Ernest Swift: Conservationist 
Extraordinary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the acknowledged lead- 
ers in the conservation field today is 
my good friend Ernest Swift, who now 
is semiretired and lives in my home dis- 
trict in Wisconsin. His distinguished 
career covers many years of service as a 
conservation warden in Wisconsin, as 
director of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, and as executive secretary 
of the National Wildlife Federation. 

A dramatic incident from Mr. Swift's 
days as a conservation warden was the 
subject of a recent national television 
show, which detailed how he appre- 
hended bigtime Chicago hoodlums for 
their fish and game violations at con- 
siderable risk to himself. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Rice Lake Chronotype, of Rice Lake, 
Wis., which pays tribute to this great 
conservationist. I would also like to in- 
clude an article written by Mr. Swift en- 
title “The Man With the Badge”: 
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[From the Rice Lake (Wis.) Chronotype] 
A DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT 

For the first time in history, probably, a 
Rice Lake man’s achievements were made the 
subject of a national television show when 
the deeds of Ernest Swift were dramatized 
Sunday night over the CBS television net- 
work. 

The show depicted an heroic incident in 
the life of the local man which occurred a 
long time ago—1928 to be exact. But it 
must be stressed that Ernest Swift, who has 
chosen Rice Lake as his home in retirement, 
can rest on many laurels other than the in- 
cident dramatized Sunday. But, as ts the 
case with most talented and dedicated men, 
Swift though retired is still not resting. 

More than anyone In the United States, 
probably, Ernest Swift is the most dedicated, 
emphatic, farsighted, and articulate ex- 
ponent of conservation of the great and 
God-given natural resources of this Nation, 

He first attracted major attention, true, 
for his courageous role as a young conserva- 
tion warden In Sawyer County in apprehend- 
ing bigtime Chicago hoodlums for their 
fish and game violations, at considerable 
physical hazard. 

But from there Ernest Swift went forward 
to become a forthright and unswerving dev- 
otee of sound conservation practices in Wis- 
consin as the State conservation department 
director. Upon retiring from that position, 
he foresook the easy life in favor of the re- 
the executive sec- 


again his vigor and dedication won him rec- 
ognition and acclaim, 

Finally, he stepped down from that lofty 
post and moved to Rice Lake in retirement. 
But he continues to journey to Madison and 
to Washington periodically as a consultant 
and adviser with a wealth of experience and 
sound counsel. Only recently he was pre- 
sented a top award by a national forestry 
association for his contributions to sound 
forestry management and conservation. His 
picture appeared in papers throughout the 
land. 


He still serves as conservation adviser for 
the National Wildlife magazine, writes au- 
thoritative articles on conservation for na- 
tional magazines and, when the occasion de- 
mands, can get on his feet and make a per- 
suasive address like he did the other day at 
Spooner on the question of opening the 
Chippewa flowage to ice fishing. 

Altogether, quite a man, Mr. Swift. Amer- 
ica is awakening to the critical need for pres- 
ervation of its fast shrinking areas of un- 
trammeled, uncontaminated wilderness and 
it is men like him, cast in the mold of 
courageous champions, who have been in the 
forefront of this worthy fight. We're happy 
to have him with us as a distinguished resi- 
dent. 


THE Man WITH THE BADCE 
(By Ernest Swift) 

Pinning a badge on a man does something 
to him; his mental outlook has to adjust 
to the responsibility and authority vested in 
him. The authority to restrict the liberty 
of fellow citizens should not be taken lightly 
nor should it be abused. The adjustment 
will determine a man’s ability, self-restraint, 
judgment, and A badge can ex- 
pose sadistic qualities formerly unknown or 
concealed. 

A successful lawman must be endowed 
with certain basic characteristics. Among 
the most important are Judgment and deci- 
sion; a split-second decisiveness to follow 
through, and in to be able to 
shoot the works without thought of personal 
safety. Whereas one rookie can be ruined 
by a situation of sudden violence, in another 
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it may spark latent qualities of firmness and 
leadership. 

A successful game warden by nature is an 
individualist. He enjoys being his own boss, 
working out his own problems and the com- 
petition of matching wits with offenders of 
the law. He is not just a woods cop, al- 
though he must be a crafty manhunter, with 
the sleuthing ability of a city detective as 
well as a master craftsman in the woods. 
He must know the laws he enforces from A 
to Izzard and be something of a trial lawyer. 

In this present day of automobiles and 
radio, he is beginning to lose affinity with 
nature; with the woods, fields, and waters. 
He hikes less, rides more and does not put 
forth the physical effort of his predecessors; 
seldom carries a pack or sleeps in the brush. 

Too few wardens ever reach their full po- 
tential in their own field or the broader field 
of conservation. They fail through lack of 
hard work and diligence to master all the 
many ramifications of the work so necessary 
— success. This is equally true with other 

When a warden allows the job 
rg become routine, he is either slipping or 
lacks imagination. There is no place for 
routine in game law enforcement. In addi- 
tion to knowing all the tricks of the trade 
in enforcement, the warden should be well 
grounded in the biological field of fish and 
game, and have a working knowledge of for- 
estry and land management, All these spe- 
clalties develop him into the overall fleld 
man that he should be. By virtue of these 
additional attributes he will be less a cop and 
more of a conservationist; less sadistic and 
better balanced in humility and humor. 

Above all, he must have an intense fever 
for his work, be fanatically conscientious, 
indifferent to hours, physical discomforts, 
poor pay, and public abuse. Many are called, 
some are chosen, but too few really succeed. 
There is no better job in the entire field of 
conservation upon which to build decision 
and judgment for all specialties than some 
basic training in law enforcement. 


The Post-Dispatch on Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
this session of the Congress, I introduced 
a bill designed to make more fair the 
procedures in use for citing individuals 
for contempt of Congress. I believe our 
rules are weak in this area for we allow, 
in the normal case, the same committee 
of the Congress to be victim, prosecutor, 
and first judge of the contempt. I ques- 
tion whether a similar procedure in- 
stituted in a court of law would meet the 
requirements of due process. 

In an editorial on February 1, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch takes note of my 
proposal and adds its support to it. I 
am very pleased that they have done so 
for I believe this is one of the procedural 
reforms which can help bring the Con- 
gress into better shape to perform its as- 
signed tasks. I especially commend the 
Post-Dispatch’s emphasis on the help 
this proposal could provide to the Con- 
gress. Aside from the very important 
benefits to those who are charged with 
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contempt, a sounder procedure for the 
handling of congressional contempt cita- 
tions will make this form of protection 
for the Congress far more meaningful. 
I would urge that the fullest considera- 
tion be given this proposal and I am 
placing the St. Louis-Dispatch editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to help ex- 
plain more fully the purpose and the 
scope of this bill. 
The article follows: 
Mn. Curtis’ Sounp BILL 


Representative THomas B. Curtis has of- 
fered a bill to revise contempt-of-Congress 
procedures which we think Congress might 
well accept. What the Webster Groves Re- 
publican offers is a simple change: to estab- 
lish a kind of screening committee to con- 
sider requests for contempt citations from 
other committees and to refer them to the 
House or Senate for action if that seems ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Curtis points out that the two busy 
Chambers are hard pressed to consider thor- 
oughly contempt charges offered by various 
committees. The temptation may be to ac- 
cept the committee's word for instituting 
proceedings, but in such cases, the commit- 
tee is acting as both the injured party and 
the prosecutor. What is needed is a separate 
committee to serve as a kind of grand jury. 
and to give contempt charges the kind of 
objective study they are unlikely to get from 
a ttee that feels it has been treated 
contemptuously. 

The Curtis proposal would improve the 
fairness of the contempt proceeding; it might 
also help Congress. In its last session, the 
Supreme Court set aside contempt convic- 
tions of nine men because the indictments 
did not state the subject under inquiry when 
the men were questioned. To some extent 
this may have been the fault of officers who 
drew up the indictments, but it is also true 
that committees on general probing and 
exposure expeditions sometimes are not cer- 
tain as to what they are investigating. In 
such cases, contempt actions can be a waste 
of time. A committee as suggested by Mr. 
Curt1s, which might screen out baseless ac- 
tions would strengthen Congress power to 
use the contempt proceeding to protect itself. 


Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. Speaker, in 
a radio broadcast this week I asked some 
questions that are of grave concern to 
the residents of the First Wisconsin Dis- 
trict and, indeed, to all Americans. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I raise those 
questions here because of the interest of 
our colleagues in the Congress in this 
subject and with the hope that someone 
occuping a position of trust in the White 
House, or someone with an unclogged 
pipeline to the White House, will come 
through with the answers. 

Text of the broadcast follows: 

Something new has been added to the 
normally heavy mail load coming into my 
Washington office. People back home are 
not only stating their views, they are asking 
questions. The subject is Cuba. And 
they're asking questions they should never 
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have had to ask, for information to which 
they are entitled. They're confused, and 
small wonder. So are the Members of the 
Congress. 
There are two general areas of confusion 
and uncertainty. One is of the extent of the 
continuing Soviet Communist threat in 
Cuba, centered around what has—or what 
has not—taken place in Cuba ‘since the 
President, last October 22, announced the 
quarantine of Cuba. It has to do with a 
documented clarification of the military 
and missile situation in Cuba as it is today. 
The other has to do with the “deal” to ran- 
som the Bay of Pigs prisoners. 

In the next few minutes I want to direct 
my remarks to the latter category, the pay- 
ment of blackmail to the Cuban Communist 
dictator, Castro. Citizens in the First Wis- 
consin District have written me for informa- 
tion. A survey of their letters indicates that 
they want to know whether or not our Gov- 
ernment is involved. along with private 
firms and individuals, in this ransom deal, 
and if so, to what extent? 

If the Government is involved, it should 
not be classified information. Why isn’t the 
public told outright all the facts? 

If the Government is not involved, what 
right do private citizens have to deal with 
foreign governments? 

What is or will be the effect of this action 
on foreign policy and foreign relations, not 
alone with Cuba but with other nations? 

Did the Central Intelligence Agency under- 
write the ransom payment? If it did, by 
how much? 

Has any portion of the payment gone to 
the Soviet Union? 

What concessions, if any, did the Internal 
Revenue Service make to the contributors? 

What concessions, if any, did the Justice 
Department make in connection with the 
ransom contributions? 

What concessions, if any, did other Federal 
agencies make in connection with the ran- 
som contributions? Such as the Agriculture 
Department; the State Department; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Is it true that the drug firms involved not 
only obtained tax concessions but actually 
sold their products at wholesale? 

If the drug firms made a profit, how much? 

Did the first payment of ransom by the 
United States in its history damage U.S. 
prestige in other countries? 

Did not the United States admit to Com- 
munist Fidel Castro's continued authority 
in Cuba by paying a ransom to him just after 
he had helped the Kremlin try to get an 
atomic “drop” on us? 5 

Did not payment of this U.S. ransom fasten 
the fetters of slavery tighter on the helpless 
Cuban people? 

It's reprehensible that citizens of this free 
and open society are not given—without ask- 
ing for it—all the information to which 
they are entitled, 

It is my conviction that an appropriate 
committee on the House call in American 
Officials inyolved—Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy, for one—as well as the U.S. 
firms and other key figures so that the 
public can be properly informed, for, 
after all, what we are doing or failing to do 
in our relationship with Cuba affects each 
and every one of us personally. 

One of the great dangers confronting any 
people is secrecy on the part of governments 
where nonclassified matters are concerned. 
Secrecy creates suspicions, which do much 
to destroy the faith of the people in even 
good governments. 

This particular action—the Cuban ransom 
deal—is shrouded in a heavy mist of secrecy. 
Knowledge is withheld from even those who 
are elected to represent the people. The 
people have a right to know the facts, and 
I call on the proper officials of the executive 
branch of the Government to provide them. 


1963 
Goddard Space Flight Center Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 31, 1963, a cele- 
bration was held at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, on the occasion of the 
fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of this Nation’s worldwide tracking and 
data acquisition network, Among the 
distinguished people present were Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and the Administra- 
tor of NASA, James E. Webb. In addi- 
tion, diplomatic representatives of 16 
foreign nations were present as guests 
of honor. I was particularly pleased to 
be in attendance at that celebration be- 
cause of the importance of the network 
to our total space effort. 

A successful national space program 
is dependent upon a reliable and ade- 
quate system of ground instrumentation 
capable of electronically tracking space 
vehicles, transmitting command signals, 
and receiving the telemetered informa- 
tion which is sought. Project Mercury 
demonstrated the effectiveness of our 
system to the entire world; everyone 
will recall that the results of the net- 
work’s operation were brought into our 
homes by radio and television during the 
actual space flights by our astronauts. 

Every space flight mission is under- 
taken in order to gather information. 
This country’s worldwide network of 
tracking and data acquisition stations is 
the key to acquiring such information. 
These facilities are placed all around 
the globe, and the network provides sup- 
port to all of NASA's important pro- 
grams, as well as satisfying the require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 
The entire system is an excellent ex- 
ample of effective interagency coopera- 
tion. 

Twenty-seven oversea facilities which 
help to make up the system are located 
in many foreign countries; about two- 
thirds of those facilities operate with the 
assistance of foreign nations. Thus, our 
worldwide tracking system has provided 
the United States with a great opportun- 
ity for international cooperation, and 
has given friendly countries around the 
world an important part to play in 
America's space program. 

The following countries that has so 
generously participated in this great un- 
dertaking were represented on this oc- 
casion: The Argentine Republic, Aus- 
tralia, the United States of Brazil, Can- 
ada, the Republic of Chile, the Republic 
of Ecuador, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, India, 
Iran, Japan, the United Mexican States, 
the Netherlands, the Federation of Ni- 
geria, the Republic of Peru, the Republic 
of South Africa, and Spain. 

During the celebration last week at 
the Goddard Space Flight Center, the 
following addresses were made by the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
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Rusk, and by the Administrator of 
NASA, James E. Webb. I am submitting 
copies for inclusion in the Recorp be- 
cause I believe their remarks will be of 
interest to all Members of Congress: 
ADDRESS BY. THE SECRETARY OF STATE, THE 
HONORABLE DEAN. RUSK 


Your Excellencies, Congressmen Miller and 
Fulton, Mr. Webb, Dr. Goett, Commander 
Schirra, ladies and gentlemen, on touring 
the Goddard Space Flight Center, many of 
us may share the reaction of the legendary 
frontiersman, Daniel Boone, when he was 
asked if he had ever been lost. He replied: 
“No, I can't rightly say that I've ever been 
lost, but I Was bewildered once for 3 days.“ 

Man is by nature inquisitive, The chal- 
lenge of the unknown stimulates him to ex- 
plore. And of all man’s experiences none is 
more gratifying than discovery. To explore 
the frontiers of science, medicine, the uni- 
verse, to uncover the secrets of nature and 
to harness them for man's betterment— 
these can be life's most exciting and reward- 
ing achievements. 

History is filled with the chronicles of 
men whose quest for knowledge has led to 
results that are deeply imprinted on the 
daily lives of all of us. The early voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, of Columbus, of Magellan, 
opened a new epoch in human affairs. Ex- 
plorations in the world of medicine by 
Pasteur, Fleming, Banting, and many others 
have vastly improved the well-being of men. 
New discoveries along the whole range of 
scientific frontiers are continually trans- 
forming our lives. Each new discovery opens 
further vistas for exploration, and each 
seems to accelerate the pace of advance. 

I reflect that Peary reached the North 
Pole as recently as 1909—the same year in 
which Bleriot made the first flight across 
the English Channel—and that Amundsen 
reached the South Pole as recently as 1911, 
the year after Glenn Curtiss won a prize 
of $10,000 for flying nonstop all the way 
from Albany, N.Y., to New York City, a dis- 
tance of 137 miles. 

And now—already—we are seriously en- 
gaged in exploring the moon, the planets, 
and the universe. 

Most of the exploration of the surface of 
the earth was accomplished by small groups 
of men using relatively simple apparatus. 
Explorers in times past were often out of 
sight and even out of mind for long periods 
of time. And the record of what they saw 
and learned was often subject to the errors 
of human impression and recall. Today we 
have the means of keeping in constant and 
almost instant touch with our explorers, 
whether human or mechanical. We can 
register an astronaut's every physical action 
and reaction and in some instances advise 
and assist him in adjusting to circumstances. 
We can record accurately and instantly his 
observations, as multiplied by the instru- 
mentation at his command. And, of course, 
we can do the same for our unmanned ex- 
plorers. We can correct the course of a satel- 
lite millions of miles away. While men were 
needed to man the tiny Santa Maria of 
Christopher Columbus, we today can send 
mechanical “Santa Marias“ before man him- 
self essays the journey. 

We do not wish to dispatch manned or 
unmanned space missions without doing 
everything possible to insure their success. 
To insure both the safety and the fruitful 
exploitation of the voyage, we must remain 
in communication with the space traveler. 
Today we pause to pay tribute to those who 
have helped us to fulfill the canons of hu- 
manity and the obligations of science. We 
express our gratitude to the 16 nations whose 
representatives have joined us today—16 na- 
tions in which are located the 27 tracking 
facilities of our peaceful space program. We 
are proud of the association. This program 
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is a partnership in peace. We think we are 
creating a heritage for those who follow us 
in the coming generations in a great explora- 
tion for peaceful purposes. 

Science has never recognized manmade 
boundaries. The continued development of 
science must always rest on an international 
base, for nature does not play favorites. We 
17 nations have embarked on a cooperntiye 
effort to expand the knowledge of man to 
an unprecedented extent. We are doing it 
in the full glare of light. The world watches 
us in our successes and our failures. And 
the whole world will benefit from our dis- 
coveries. We seek to publish all the knowl- 
edge we uncover. We are making it avall- 
able to the-world scientific community. In 
this effort, we 17 regard ourselves as agents 
and trustees for all the inhabitants of this 
little speck of dust in the universe. 

In the 5 years since we began our coopera- 
tive tracking program, the pace of discoy- 
ery has been breathtaking, We are develop- 
ing a better understanding of the atmos- 
pheric and space phenomena which may 
affect our lives. No one can doubt the bene- 
fits of such knowledge to the international 
community, nor the benefits of many of its 
byproducts: miniature batteries; ceramics 
resistant to shock and extreme heat; elec- 
tronic devices to measure body temperature, 
and to overcome skipped heartbeats or heart 
failure; infrared cameras, drills; and the in- 
numerable inventions to come. 

And what a future lies ahead for com- 
munications by satellites and weather pre- 
diction by satellites. 

We hope to send spacecraft to many parts 
of our universe. We wish to pursue our 
goals in an atmosphere of international co- 
operation. We wish outer space reserved for 
peaceful activities. 

The United States has on other occasions 
enunciated its aims in outer space. I should 
like to repeat them. 

We believe outer space should be free for 
use by all nations consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter and 
international law generally. 

We must improve and extend the regime 
of law on earth as it applies to man’s activi- 
ties in space. 

We must provide for the identification of 

rights and the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes concerning space activities. 
The useful application of space technology, 
such as communication and meteorological 
satellites, should be available to all nations 
needing it and able to make use of it. 

Opportunities to participate in space ac- 
tivities should be open to all countries able 
and willing to cooperate constructively. 

The placing in orbit of weapons of mass. 
destruction should be prohibited. 

United Nations Resolution No. 1721 of De- 
cember 1961 embodies many of these prin- 
ciples. The United States will continue to 
be guided by these principles in our relations 
with the international community. 

Today, the community for tracking em- 
braces 17 nations. Tomorrow, it probably 
will be joined by additional nations. The 
United States will welcome broadened par- 
ticipation in its peaceful space efforts. To- 
gether we have molded an example in inter- 
national cooperation dedicated to the pursuit 
of knowledge which we hope will be emulated 
in other flelds. 

As we progress in pursuit of universal 
knowledge, we shall probably have to consider 
modifications to our present tracking net- 
work in order to meet the ever-changing de- 
mands of technology, 

But wherever and whenever we cooperate 
in scientific satellite tracking arrangements, 
we shall seek to adhere to our practice that 
the knowledge obtained shall belong to the 
world scientific community. 5 

We express our pride in what has been 
achieved together. We look forward to fur- 
ther cooperation. The rewards already 
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reaped are immense. The promise of the 

future is boundless. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. WEBB AT 
THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF TRACKING, GOD- 
DARD Space FLIGHT CENTER, JANUARY 31, 
1963 
On this occasion we gather here at the 

Goddard Space Flight Center to celebrate the 
fifth anniversary of our worldwide tracking 
and data acquisition network, consisting of 
more than 2 dozen stations in 16 coun- 
tries overseas, which has contributed so ef- 
fectively to the success of our space science 
programs and the Mercury flights. 

We are deeply honored to have with us 
the ambassadors and scientific attachés 
from many of these nations. The impor- 
tance of this occasion is indicated by the 
presence here of the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk; the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, Dr. Edward C. Welsh; the Director 
of the Goddard Space Flight Center, Dr. 
Harry Goett; and our most recent space 
traveler, „Astronaut Wally Schirra. Vice 
President Jounson, represented by Dr. Welsh, 
has played a major and creative role in our 
national space program, first as chairman 
of the Senate Space Committee and, since 
1961, as Chairman of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council. Mr. JOHNSON had 
planned to be with us, but the pressure of 
Senate business forced him to change his 
plans at the last minute. 

The basic legislative foundation for our 
space activities, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, stipulated that this 
country’s space activities “should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit 
of all mankind.” 

This aim was further spelled out to in- 
clude “cooperation by the United States 
with other nations and groups of nations in 
work done pursuant to this act and in peace- 
ful applications of the results thereof.” 
The act also specified the widest practicable 
dissemination of information on civillan 
space activities and their results. 


That concept—wide dissemination of in- 
formation—is basic to our system of govern- 
ment. It is perhaps even more characteristic 
of science itself, which in its very essence is 
international, The sources and reach of 
science and technology are as widespread as 
human intelligence and the human need 
for their benefits. 

In space, international cooperation had 
been growing at a rapidly accelerating rate. 
I know that many of you here today are al- 
ready quite familiar with the accomplish- 
ments of the year just past, but even so I 
would like to mention a few of them briefly. 

Two international satellites were 
launched—Ariel, built here at Goddard and 
carrying six experiments prepared by the 
United Kingdom, and Alouette, a joint proj- 
ect with Canada, in which the satellite 
was wholly developed by Canadians. Ariel 
was designed chiefly to contribute to man's 
knowledge of the ionosphere by measuring 
densities and temperatures of electrons and 
the characteristics, quantity and distribution 
of ions. It also monitored solar X-rays and 
ultraviolet light, and studied the relation- 
ship between disturbances on the sun and 
cosmic rays in the earth’s vicinity. 

Alouette, a so-called topside sounder, also 
was d to study the ionosphere, but 
from above. By “sweeping” radio frequencies 
across the ionosphere, Alouette measures 
electron density at various altitudes over 
almost the entire globe. Of particular inter- 
est to Canadian scientists in designing the 
satellite was the possibility of learning more 
about the severe and prolonged disturbances 
that plague radio communications in that 
nation’s northern areas. In other coopera- 
tive projects, eight sounding rockets were 
launched, three in this country and five 
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abroad, in areas of special consequence to the 
scientific world. 

Two active communications satellites, Tel- 
star and Relay, were launched. With these 
satellites, which demonstrated television, ra- 
dio and telephone transmissions to Europe 
and South America, we have begun to lay 
the basis for a new system of international 
communications. 

In the field of weather satellites, 35 coun- 
tries are cooperating in weather observations 
synchronized with the passes of our Tiros 
weather satellites over their territory. A 
new system, called the automatic picture 
transmission subsystem (APT), which we 
will soon test experimentally will, if success- 
ful, ultimately permit local readout of pho- 
tographs of their own cloud cover by nations 
over which it passes. 

Other international satellites are being 
prepared. The United States and Italy are 
working together on the San Marco project 
which will lead to the launching of an 
Italian satellite by an Itallan launch crew 
using an American Scout rocket from a plat- 
form in the Indian Ocean off the east coast 
of Africa. 

Also, in 1962, arrangements were com- 
pleted between this country and the Soviet 
Union which may eventually lead to co- 
operation in international magnetic survey 
programs and in the use of weather and 
communications satellites. 

As so many of you know, development of 
the tracking network involved much more 
than mere permission from the various coun- 
tries to establish ground stations on their 
soll, Many countries are actively partici- 
pating in the maintenance and operation of 
the stations. Some of them, indeed, have 
assumed full responsibility, both technical 
and financial, for station operations. 

We have continued to develop the care- 
fully constructed bilateral program which 
has broadened the base of international 
space activity. As a direct result, a number 
of European countries are developing plans 
for cooperation in space science. Steps have 
been taken to form an organization called 
the European Scientific Research Organiza- 
tion (ESRO), and plans are moving ahead 
to prepare satellites and space probes for 
use in astronomical and planetary research. 

Another organization, called the European 
Launch Development Organization (ELDO) 
is working to develop a European launch 
capability. The countries participating in 
ELDO are dividing the engineering tasks 
among themselves, and will share the finan- 
cial burden. 

Several groups in South America are look- 
ing into the possibility of cooperative sound- 
ing rocket endeavors. 

These cooperative endeavors may very well 
turn out to be one of the most important re- 
sults of man’s efforts to explore space. Work- 
ing together with this common purpose, it 
may be that nations will be less concerned 
with worldly differences. 

International space cooperation offers a 
splendid opportunity for bringing some of 
the best minds of many countries to bear 
upon the difficult problems that confront 
mankind beyond the earth's atmosphere and 
on the way to the moon and the planets. 

Perhaps you will permit me to say that 
the great progress made by the United States 
with manned and unmanned satellites in re- 
cent years is of great importance to the whole 
free world. However, I must say that with- 
out the degree of international cooperation 
that we have received, the knowledge gained 
would have been much less. Those of you 
who are actively connected with 
and data acquisition can indeed be proud of 
your part in this. 

All of us in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration look forward to a con- 
tinued close association with other nations 
of the world as man proceeds in his conquest 
of space. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion of the Government programs in 
the field of retraining, the private efforts 
along these lines is often ignored, unfor- 
tunately so, I might note, since great de- 
velopments have taken place as a result 
of forward-looking corporations which 
have initiated such programs. One of 
these programs, as developed by the Du 
Pont Co., was the subject of an article 
in the Washington World. I believe the 
approach which Du Pont uses and the 
work which the company has done de- 
serves attention and for this reason I am 
placing the article, “Du Pont Job Re- 
training Plan Pays Off With Few Lay- 
offs,” in the Recorp at this point. 

Du Pont Jon RETRAINING PLAN Pars Orr 
Wrrn Few LAYOFFS 


While the Federal Government has been 
spending millions of dollars in attempts to 
retrain workers replaced by automation, the 
Du Pont Co, has set out to do a similar job 
on its own, 

The chemical manufacturing company has 
found it has been able to employ its work- 
ers in the wake of automation through a 
simple constructive device, building new 
plants near older facilities. 

The firm places a new plant for new prod- 
ucts near an old plant which is expected to 
have a decline in employment. The men at 
the old plant are retrained and then moved 
into the new building. 

Because of Du Pont's process, technological 
progress does not always mean layoffs. In- 
stead of laying off its workers and employ- 
ing new personnel, Du Pont seeks to retrain 
its own employees. 

Under such programs, Du Pont has moved 
from one plant to another—and switched 
their jobs from making one chemical to 
manufacturing another—without losing a 
day's work. 

: WORKING MODEL 

When the company was about to manu- 
facture a new product, isocyanates, it set up 
a working model of a new plant in the old 
factory. Fifty workers were selected from 
various parts of the plant, avoiding a drain 
on any one operation, and trained for 3 
months. 

From this nucleus, Du Pont built its staff 
to manufacture the new chemical, 

At its Old Hickory, Tenn., rayon plant, Du 
Pont in 1959 arranged with the local board 
of education to provide a staff for evening 
courses in elementary arithmetic and other 
courses for 275 workers otherwise threatened 
with layoff. 

UPGRADING SKILLS 


Du Pont has also met the job-eliminating 
challenge of technological improvements 
within existing plants, mainly by training 
and retraining to keep upgrading the abil- 
ities of Its employees, in line with the skills 
required. 

To increase the mobility of its workers, the 
firm moves its production workers into other 
jobs for several weeks at a time to broaden 
their training. When a major shift is nec- 
essary, the workers are better equipped to 
make the move. 

Employees at Du Pont's Chambers Works, 
Deepwater, N.J., who pass an aptitude test 
can enter an apprentice program to become 
highly skilled mechanics. 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln Week commemoration provides a 
pause in the pace of legislative activi- 
ties. It is a time when many Members 
return to their respective districts, sound 
out local sentiments, and assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of party or- 
ganizational machinery. 

Especially noteworthy during this 
Lincoln Day recess have been the com- 
ments of my colleague to the south in 
the State of California, ALPHONzO BELL, 
Congressman BeELL’s Lincoln speech, 
“The Lincoln Legacy,” comes directly to 
grip with the serious problems facing the 
Republican Party not only in California 
but in many sections of the United 
States. Congressman BELL'S comments 
signal the need for a minority party to 
heed common organizational shortcom- 
ings. His speech sets out in the frank- 
est manner the present status and the 
future prospects of California’s Repub- 
lican Party with particular emphasis on 
needed organizational reforms. 

Without a strong organizational 
framework, party responsibility fac- 
tionalizes, deteriorates, and withers. 
Without strong organizational machinery 
through which political parties may 
channel their expression, the viability 
of a successful two-party system can be 
seriously jeopardized. 

` I commend Congressman BeELL’S ad- 
dress to the attention of my fellow col- 
leagues: 


THE LINCOLN LEGACY 

My friends and fellow Republicans, for 
the Nation and for the Republican Party 
annual ceremonies honoring Abraham Lin- 
coln provide valuable opportunities for re- 
fiection. 

In 1963, recollection of the tragic divisions 
and discords which Lincoln surmounted can 
be especially meaningful to Republicans. In 
the adversity of Abraham Lincoln there is a 
lesson for us. In the triumph of Abraham 
Lincoln there is inspiration for us. 

With this lesson and this inspiration in 
mind I come before you today to speak about 
Republican victory in California. I know 
that optimism about victory must make me 
a suspicious figure in certain circles at this 
time. Some people are likely to say that in 
my talk of return to past glory I have be- 
come the kind of reactionary Republican that 
is supposed to give our party a bad name. 
Others may examine such a radical outlook 
and say I am not really a Republican at all: 
I am a Democrat. 

Nevertheless, as an advocate of optimism, 
I am hopeful that you will be tolerant in 
hearing what I fear is currently a minority 
point of view in our party. We far-out types, 
we extremists, have a right to be represented. 
We must not be eliminated from the organi- 
zation. In the year 1963 there must be a 
place in Republican ranks for men and 
women willing to declare that we are still 
capable of working together to win in 1964. 

So it is to the quality of optimism and to 
the proposition of victory that I address my- 
self in the moments that I have before you. 
To do this with any degree of validity I must 
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began by subjecting you to a very unpleasant 
review of our present situation. 

What I have to say will be painful and this 
is unfortunate because the reserve of mor- 
phine available to Republicans in this State 
has been sharply depleted in recent years. 
This Lincoln Week finds us not only the 
minority party in California but the bearers 
of burdens far greater than minority status 
ordinarily implies: 

We are confronted with the hardship which 
always plagues the less glamorous minority 
party in financing continuing internal op- 
erations and candidates. 

Because success breeds success and failure 
tends to breed fallure, we find difficulty in 
recruiting new precinct workers and club 
members and campaign volunteers. 

Lacking the discipline that normally comes 
from dominating elected figures, we are al- 
most helpless in avoiding roiling, public 
manifestations of factionalism and disunity. 

Manifestations of disunity and division in- 
evitably take the form of public attacks on 
party leaders and so we face the problem 
of securing and holding vigorous, competent 
leadership. 

Public bickering, inadequate financing, 
and a recent reputation for losing elections 
makes it harder for us to attract strong can- 
didates who generate public enthusiasm. 

Finally, apart from all of the previously 
mentioned, we Republicans have lacked and 
still lack the beneficial rallying call of a 
consistently clear and forceful national 
voice leading the opposition to the Kennedy 
administration. 

Each of these challenges is beyond our 
control except as it relates to our responsi- 
bility to the Republican organizational ap- 
paratus which I would like now to discuss. 

Let us for a moment think of this party 
of ours as the one Indispensable mechanism 
through which Republican action can be 
channeled and results obtained. I do not 
minimize the philosophical differences with- 
in our organization, nor do I suggest that 
interest in philosophy should be subordi- 
nated to interest in party structure. I do 
remind you, however, that all of us are also 
the caretakers of this extremely complex and 
absolutely invaluable mechanism by which 
great things can be done or fail to be done 
by our Government. 

We want to encourage men and women 
who have strong convictions about party 
philosophy. We want men and women who 
have both the ability and the opportunity to 
express, within our party’s framework, the 
broadest spectrum of responsible opinion. 
But we also want men and women who recog- 
nize that political philosophy must be sup- 
ported by well integrated, working organiza- 
tion. We need men and women who under- 
stand the real nature of the party apparatus 
in which they must work. I don't believe we 
have as many of these men and women as we 
should today. 

It is my opinion that a serious factional 
stalemate exists in the California Republi- 
can Party. I suggest that this stalemate is 
undermining that single part of us which 
must never be undermined: the organiza- 
tional mechanism which alone can bring 
us victory. 

Among the factors contributing to this 
stalemate I would list the following: 

1. A splintering of forces which has made 
some groups vulnerable to the age-old fallacy 
of being unwilling to work unless they are 
also in control, This seems to have trig- 
gered a chain reaction of dissidence every- 
where in California. 

2. A blood lust which is keeping some party 
officials so busy fending off attacks on them- 
selves that they cannot apply their full- 
time talents to the work of preparing to 
defeat our real opponents next year. 

3. An archaic system of laws which makes 
it possible for certain members of our cen- 
tral committees to run for and be elected 
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to their official positions each year, yet 
contribute virtually nothing to the strength- 
ening of the party. I know some areas of 
this State where district committees do not 
even meet for 6 months at a time. 

4. A regrettably longstanding precedent 
which seems to work to withhold adequate 
recognition of Republican Women’s Clubs, 
the Young Republicans, and other volunteer 
groups, in the important inner policy- 
making circles of the party. When impor- 
tant groups do not feel they have access 
to the decisionmaking councils, their meth- 
od of expression is understandably more 
public and less temperate. 

5. An inherited tradition by which, be- 
tween the time of Hiram Johnson and 1958. 
the victories of our party were in fact the 
victories of personalities who simply allowed 
us to share in their triumphs. Because of 
this, some of us retain even today a 
dangerous taste for personality building as 
a substitute for strength in the precincts. 

6. A distressing lack of compassion by 
which our defeated standard bearers are 
often treated as pariahs in our midst. We 
cannot continue to close our minds to the 
tremendous contributions which many of 
these men might still make to our party and 
our Nation. 

My friends, out of the disappointment of 
defeat inevitably comes the dialog of re- 
construction. That dialog is taking place 
today. Its goal is the finding of the new 
Republican middle: the area of grace which 
attracts and holds party workers and donors 
at one level, while attracting and electing 
candidates for public office at the other. 

Finding this effective new Republican 
middle in California is not a task for chil- 
dren. If it is going to be accomplished suc- 
cessfully, it is going to have to be done by 
putting aside childish things. Both in phi- 
losophy and organization our assignment of 
responsibility and trust must go to those en- 
lightened men and women of both liberal and 
conservative persuasions in our who 
recognize that the seed of political success 
in a democratic society is mature concilia- 
tion, 

One hundred years ago today, still reeling 
from the disastrous battle of Stone River 
and yet to face the debacle at Chancellors- 
ville, Abraham Lincoln must surely have con- 
templated the problems of creating victory 
strategy in the midst of discord, defeat and 
disunity. The triumphs at Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg which came in the second half of 
the year, exactly a century ago, were the 
fruit of organizational and military concilla- 
tion. The speech at Gettysburg in July 1863, 
is an everlasting monument to the gentleness 
of man, to the strength of gentleness, to the 
enduring power of the conciliating human 
spirit. 

In a cosmic way Abraham Lincoln, 100 
years ago, left his legacy to the Republican 
Party and to the world. 

*In 1963 California Republicans must find 
direction in an environment where there is 
disagreement, discord, and defeat. We must 
create a victory strategy. We must here 
dedicate ourselves to a great task. 

That task is not to overwhelm our po- 
litical allies. It is to out-campaign our po- 
litical opponents. Our job is not to reduce 
the size of the Republican platform but to 
broaden it so that its structure will be 
large enough to hold and echo the voices of 
all thoughtful men and women, now and in 
the future. 

Turbulence and strife are in the natural 
order of things within a political structure. 
We must discord as an ever present 
quality which makes the political party sys- 
tem in the United States a unique and in- 
dispensable safety valve in our society. We 
must see the political party as an arena in 
which men and women are given their first 
significant opportunity to express themselves 


all use, than to fight about the control of 
that apparatus either at the philosophical 
or organizational levels. We are united in 
our concern about the direction that the 
U.S, Government is taking today. We must 
be united in our belief that we have got 


have to stay together if the Republican Party 
mechanism is going to produce the majority 
we all 


and long-standing bonds of 


Henceforward we will discourage rather 
than encourage division in our ranks. We 
will not tolerate comment that there is some- 
thing essentially unwholesome about our 
so-called conservative wing. And by the 
same token we will stop bruising and abusing 
those Republicans who represent with in- 
tegrity and ability the liberal and moderate 
viewpoint of our party. 

Rather, we will concentrate on the Demo- 
crats. We will have much to say about the 
strange, muddled crisscrossing of events by 
which historic blunder in Cuba is called 
historic success. 

We will press home the question which 
leading Democrats are already asking each 
other in California: Just what implication 
does the presence of the quarter million dol- 
lar election day Democratic slush fund have 
for the future of free and clean government 
in our State? 

We are going to talk more about the 
manipulation of national news, and about 
the circumstances which led our opponents 
after so many years suddenly to advocate the 
classic Republican position that confiscatory 
taxation is a drain on the economy and must 
be stopped. 

My friends, with all that has happened to 
us and all of the obstacles still in our path, 
there is hope for the Republican Party. 
That hope is the truth of our message. 

Prom the time of the first Republican 
Presidency we have offered to this Nation a 
restraining voice in the midst of confusion, 
a courageous voice in the face of challenge. 

The need for this voice still exists. The 
truth of our convictions has been validated 
across a century of historical experience. 

There is a magic in the truth we speak. 
It will bring us together. Because it is 
bigger and more important than all of the 
internal problems which cause us anguish 
now, it will bring us together. 

We can have that great mechanism 
through which our concerns about the future 
of the Nation and the world will be pro- 
jected and acted upon. In a throbbing sci- 
entific epoch we can be again that effective, 
articulate body of Americans which leads in 
the search for balance between progress and 
tradition, between the needs of the free 
human spirit and the requirements of 
burgeoning society. 

A Republican Party which gave the Nation 
an Abraham Lincoln and a monument to 
gentleness in an age of war now prepares for 
its role in a major new chapter in the lfe 
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of man, Whatever we may accomplish in 
the years ahead we will accomplish because, 
during a time of trial, we worked together. 
We recognized that the real rewards in hu- 
man life go to those who unite, not divide. 
This, my friends, our Lincoln legacy. 


The Pomona Mall 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, last 
October former Senator William F. 
Knowland, editor of the Oakland Trib- 
une, Oakland, Calif., had occasion to 
come to the 24th Congressional District 
which I am honored to represent in 
Congress. 

While he was there, he visited the 
Pomona Mall. The mall, which has 
gained national attention, is a nine- 
block-long shopping center in the heart 
of the Pomona business district. This 
improvement is the result of local initia- 
tive and resources. No Federal funds 
were used. 3 

Mr. Knowland was impressed by the 
mall and the manner in which the proj- 
ect was accomplished and sent a reporter 
to Pomona to study the mall and report 
on it to the readers of the Tribune. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp the 
account on the Pomona Mall which sub- 
sequently appeared in the Oakland Trib- 
une on January 20, 1963. 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Jan. 20, 
1963] 
(By Ed Salzman) 

Pomona.—A city can uplift the economic 
and esthetic health of its central business 
district dramatically: 

Without seeking a cent of Federal aid. 

Without raising taxes. 

Without the city burdening itself with any 
long-term debt. - 

And Pomona has proved it. 

In this eastern Los Angeles County college 
community, the superficial key to success is 
the mali—a half-mile suburban-type shop- 
ping center in the heart of the city. 

Years ago, Pomona’s Second Street was 
part of the main highway between San Ber- 
nardino and Los Angeles, 

Today, it is a path only for pedestrians and 
a dime-a-ride elephant train, 

REAL KEY TO DOWNTOWN 

Despite the attractiveness and economic 
accomplishments of the mall, community 
leaders feel that the real key to downtown 


Pomona revival was not what was done but 
how it was done. 


Explains City Administrator Fred Sharp: 
“All cities have beautiful plans. But 


they're paper dolls. In most other cities the 


businessmen haven't gotten together and had 
to cough up the dough to make the plans a 
reality.” 
The mall was far from an overnight 
acea. 
Its beginnings go back as far as the end 
of World War II. 
At that time there wasn't a single public 
offstreet parking space in central Pomona. 
In 1946, the Pomona area was in the midst 
of the great southern California population 
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explosion, But the central business district 
was dying from the familiar downtown dis- 
ease of property deterioration and traffic 
strangulation. 

Pomona started to realize itə plight in 
1948—much sooner than many American 
citles afflicted with the same disease. 


OFF-STREET PARKING DISTRICTS 


The first step was to start providing off- 
street parking assessment districts. In all, 
four districts were formed, and the down-. 
town area now has so many vehicle 
that it is comparable to a suburban private 
shopping development. 

City planners in Pomona originally pro- 
posed the mall almost 10 years ago. 

In fact, a test mall was established In 
1956. Plants were placed in the middle of 
Second Street and vehicles were barred for 
a few days. 

Then, the idea hibernated for 4 years while 
the merchants and property owners con- 
centrated on providing more parking lots, 
all at their own expense through the assess- 
ment districts. 

Two years ago, the mall plan was reacti- 
vated and presented to the city council with 
more than 85 percent of the property owners 
signing the petition in favor of the program. 

Asks banker George Stone, sparkplug for 
the entire downtown project: Even though 
this looked like a dream, how could the 
council turn it down when 85 percent were 
in favor and willing to pay the bill?” 

Stone repeated the last six words—“and 
willing to pay the bill.“ A Pomona native, 
artist Millard Sheets was hired by the council 
to design the mall. He a variety of 
trees for the street and specified that the 
primary effect should be mosaic. All store 
owners are being urged to conform to the 
mosaic pattern as they rehabilitate their 
buildings. 

While Sheets was at work on the esthetics, 
Stone, Sharp & Co. realized that one major 
element was lacking on Second Street—a 
first-class department store. 

LEND SUPPORT 


Even owners of existing department stores 
in Pomona backed them up—one of them 
in spectacular style. 

The city interested the Buffums Corp. 
which operates stores similar to Oakland's 
White House, in establishing a big new store 
on Second Street. 

But no suitable site appeared available. 

Then along came an offer from the Fedway 
department store to give up its 1-block 
parking lot to accommodate Buffums, a 
potential competitor. 

What's more, Fedway sold the lot at what 
Stone considers a song in order to entice 
Buffums to Pomona. 

The mall was completed in August, and 
the new Buffums opened on October 1. 

Business at Fedway never was better. 

Fedway Manager Parker Daughhtee, chair- 
man of the city’s mall commission, realized 
that his company's major problem was com- 
petition from a new shopping center estab- 
Ushed in nearby West Covina. 

And he knew that his first goal would be 
to get more people into Pomona. And if 
that meant bringing competitor Buffums to 
the city, he was for it. 

The mall cost $640,000. It is financed 
through assessment district procedures, with 
each property owner paying off the 25-year 
bonds on a front-foot basis. The total bill 
for the average owner with 65 front feet will 
be $7,000. 

When the mall project came up for final 
adoption, there was only one protest. And 
Sharp claims that was the result of a family 
feud rather than opposition to the plan it- 
self. 

BUSINESS LIFT 


Business in downtown Pomona picked up 
the day construction was started. All stores 
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Temained open, and apparently all of the 
city’s 75,000 people went to Second Street, 
to give the workmen moral support, And 
they spent while they were there. 

Stone claims that business is up at least 
20 percent over last year. Some stores have 
repdrted that revenues have doubled. 

The mall's effect on property values Is 
staggering. 

Stone pointed to a parcel of land which 
was recently sold at $1,750 a front foot. 

What was it worth before? 

Stone thought for a minute and finally 
answered: “Well you just couldn't sell it.“ 


What Is a Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American farmer is perhaps the most 
talked-about citizen in our great coun- 
try. He is praised for his know-how, 
damned for his abundance, and is the 
subject of great concern each year in 
these halls. It occurs to me that per- 
haps many of us fail to understand just 
what he is, this enigma of our time. To 
put this tiller-of-the-land in proper per- 
spective, I respectfully submit an article 
from the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association as reprinted in the February 
15, 1963 edition of the Washington 
World, 

The article follows: , 
PORTRAIT or A PARADOX, THE FARMER: EXECU- 
TIVE, EXPERT ON FINANCE, SCIENTIST 

(We have been given the answers to “What 
is a boy?” and “What is a girl?” Now the 


A farmer is a paradox. 
executive with his home his office; a scientist 
using fertilized attachments; a purchasing 
agent in an old straw hat; a personnel direc- 
tor with grease under his fingernails; a 
dietitian with a passion for alfalfa, aminos 
and antibiotics; a production expert with a 
surplus, and a manager battling a price-cost 

ueeze. 

o manages more capital than most of the 
businessmen in town, 

He likes sunshine, good food, State fairs, 
dinner at noon, auctions, his neighbors, his 
shirt collar unbuttoned and, above all, & 
good soaking rain in August. 

He is — much for droughts, ditches, 
throughways, experts, weeds, the 8-hour day, 
grasshoppers, or helping with housework. 

Farmers are found in eee eaten Wp 
seeding down, rotating from, plan . 
fertilizing with, spraying for, and harvest- 
ing. Wives help them, little boys follow 
them, the Agriculture Department confuses 
them, city relatives visit them, salesmen de- 
tain them and wait for them, weather can 
delay them, but it takes Heaven to stop 
them. 

A farmer is both faith and fatalist—he 
must have faith to continually meet the 
challenges of his capacities amid an ever- 
Present possibility that an act of God—a 
late spring, an early frost, tornado, flood, 
drought—can bring his business to a stand- 
stiil. You can reduce his acreage but you 
can't restrain his ambition. 

Might just as well put up with him. He 
is your friend, your competitor, your cus- 
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tomer, your source of food, fiber,-and self- 
reliant young citizens to help replenish your 
cities, He is your countryman—a denim- 
dressed, businesswise, fastgrowing statesman 
of stature. And when he comes in at noon, 
having spent the energy of his hopes and 
dreams, he can be recharged anew with the 
magic words; The market's up.” 


Project Map of the Ninety-Nines, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, as an aviation enthusiast, my atten- 
tion has been called to the lack of small 
airfields in this country. In studying 
this matter I find that aviation is not 
making the progress we would hope for 
among the younger people of our Na- 
tion. Seventy percent of the pilots of 
this Nation are said to be over 35 years 
of age, ; 

One of the problems private aviators 
encounter is the lack of available fields 
near smaller towns, resorts, and national 
parks for the use and pleasure, as well 
as the education, of people who own pri- 
vate planes or have access to private 
planes, around the country. To be sure, 
we have built many large and beauti- 
ful airports, but, they are designed to ac- 
commodate the large commercial air- 
Planes, and this is as it should be, but 
the small airport user has difficulty in 
securing the facilities he needs for his 
operations. 

Many years ago the great American 
aviatrix, Amelia Earhart, wrote to the 
ladies of her day holding pilot certifi- 
cates. She asked them to join a club 
and the ladies assembled at Curtis Field, 
Valley Stream, N.Y., on November 2, 
1929. The club was organized under the 
name of the Ninety-Nines, Inc., 99 ladies 
having responded to Miss Earhart’s let- 
ters. The organization still exists and 
has the best interests of this Nation at 
heart. It seeks to promote aviation and 
I salute the efforts of those who carry 
on this fine work. 

Recently, Mrs. Donald M. Thompson 
of Annandale, Va., presided at the “99” 
international convention at Princeton, 
N.J., on July 14, 1962, and presented a 
project map, which is a part of the am- 
bitions of this organization. I would 
like to include that article as part of my 
remarks at this point. 

I hope those of us who are interested 
in aviation will be able to help sponsor 
these small fields. 

Proyect, MAP PRESENTED at “OÒ” INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, PRINCETON, N.J., ON 
JuLY 14, 1962 
Today, we live in an air age—lots of large 

airports and big airplanes but few fields for 

general aviation. Primarily in the past there 
was a lack of interest by the Federal Aviation 

Agency and the public in general. During 


the last several years, we lost 1,200 airports 
nationally. 


To try to reverse this trend, our “99” 
organization passed a resolution at our last 
convention in San Diego, Calif., in 1961 to see 
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what could be done to aid general aviation. 
A committee was appointed to try to carry 
out the aims of Project Map which stands for 
more airports. We hope to achieve this aim 
by linking their development to the national 
highway plan. When Federal funds are 
spent for highways, small landing strips 
could be built along the side of the road 
near a convenient intersection adjacent to a 
town. The airports could then be main- 
tained in the same manner as the highways 
and eating areas adjacent to them are main- 
tained today. The right to build hangars 
and to sell fuel could be leased to local op- 
erators just as the filling stations along the 
turnpikes are leased, This is not a new idea. 
Similar ones have been tried from time to 
time during recent years but not being well 
supported have had little success, We hope 
now that the change in the attitude of the 
people toward aviation and the increase in 
our technology will make the idea more 
acceptable, 

A number of people concerned with the 
development of aviation have been inter- 
viewed and letters have been written to all 
of the State aviation directors in the United 
States. There being no guidelines, each 
step led to the next. Our first visits to FAA 
were not encouraging. They were skeptical 
of our idea because of a previous experience 
during World War II. At that times the 
Bureau of Public Roads built 29 strips such 
as the ones located at Key Largo, Chinco- 
teague, and other areas. These falled be- 
cause of isolation and no facilities. These 
pitfalls we hope to avoid by locating near an 
intersection of a fairly large town. These 
airstrips would benefit the towns near which 
they were located. We all know that busi- 
ness is more apt to come to a locality that 
has good airport facilities. A study of this is 
being made by FAA and will be published in 
the near future, 

We regret that there seems to be a general 
feeling against small airports. Many FAA 
and State aviation officials favor large, 
municipally owned airports for three reasons: 

1. As a public utility, the airport can gain 
land through the right of eminent domain. 

2. Greater sums of money are available for 
municipally owned airports. 

3. Private owners often sell out. 

Now we have in FAA a man who seems to 
understand the problems of general avia- 
tion and to be dedicated and enthusiastic 
in finding solutions for present difficulties. 
As assistant to FAA Administrator 
N. E. Halaby, it is his job to concentrate on 
problems within the general aviation field. 
Needless to say, we were delighted to learn 
that. the assistant is working on a project 
similar to ours—that something is really be- 
ing done to stimulate the growth of small 
airports, 

During our conversation, the idea of small 
landing strips in our national parks and 
other recreational areas was mentioned. This 
sounded like an excellent idea to us—one 
that we in the 99“ could get behind and 
help push. Think of the possibilities that 
could come out of this idea—more airstrips 
for general aviation, interesting places for 
“99” fiy-ins, meetings, eto. Let's get behind 
it and urge our Representatives and Senators 
to support the idea. 

Other ideas are being explored such as a 
youth introductory flight with in- 
dustry's help and aid for privately owned 
airports. 


We learned that one of the ways that we 
can be most helpful is to visit the different 
district field engineers throughout the 
United States and discuss our program with 
them. What we want to get across to them 
is the necessity for small airstrips. Many 
of them have become so involved and dedi- 
cated to the multimillion-dollar projects 
that they have lost sight of general aviation. 
Remember—they are the ones who make or 
break the building of small airstrips of ap- 
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proximately 3,200 feet since they do the 
recommending to the directors in Washing- 
ton. Many of the letters from State avia- 
tion directors pointed out the fact that it 
was very difficult for both the States and 
the local cities to obtain Federal-aid airport 
moneys for small landing strips and general 
aviation airports. 3 

Two reasons were given for this. First, 
the Federal Government had never taken 


Hence, the larger the project, the higher the 
Second, the Government 


Aviation and the automobile came into 
being about the same time. The automobile 
and road network grew hand in hand but 
the same cannot be said of light airplanes 
and small landing strips. Something must 
be done to change the latter condition while 
still 
population growth forseen for the future 
makes it imperative that something be done 

Some of the disadvantages stated to our 

were: 

1. Unique land problem in some States— 
urbanized, rolling countryside, mountains, 
eto 


2. Risk of serious accidents due to inatten- 
tion, fear, or inability to control car. 
3. Access to the highway along such a 


available land. Our rapid 


right-of-way for or construct 3 

5. Idea not looked upon with favor by the 
roadbuilding agencies. 

6. Persuading the local ents to 
sponsor the airport and provide for its main- 
tenance through local crews. 

We know that the advantages of our pro- 
gram far outweigh the disadvantages ad- 
vocated by some people. A few are as 
follows: 

1. A basis for accomplishing our objec- 
tive—more general aviation airports. s 

2. Stimulation of the growth of general 
aviation. 

3. Greater community economic growth— 
more industry, more Jobs, etc. 

4. Aid in time of national disaster—provide 
for immediate movement of critical person- 
nel and supplies into the disaster area when 
all other means of transportation are 

tive. . 

5. Aid our national defense program. 

6. Safety factor for pilots. 

7. Airports self-supporting. 

8. Pleasure—more airports—more places to 


It was that our organization, 
through its individual membership in each 
State bring our resolution to the attention 
of the individual U.S. Representatives and 
U.S. Senators in Washington, D.C. It was 
pointed out that it takes only a small amend- 
ment to existing laws governing the Bureau 
of Public Roads or the Federal Aviation 
Agency to allocate a certain percentage of 
the total appropriation for the purpose of 
carrying out the objectives in our resolution. 

Five States that we know of are actively 
engaged in an airstrip program on their 
own. They are: Nebraska, Utah, Alabama, 
Alaska, and Oklahoma. Nebraska has just 
allocated $150,000 for 10 airstrips. The com- 
munſties will be required to pay this sum 
to the Department of Aeronautics over a 
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10-year period, interest free. Actually, this 
will become a revolving fund. 

Oklahoma's Turnpike Authority has re- 
ceived authorization to construct two air- 
strips along the new turnpike southwest 
from Oklahoma City to the Texas State line. 
These paved strips, located at Chickasha and 
Walters, will be used by the light plane pilot 
who wants to fly in, gas his plane, and have 
lunch before taking off again. 

AOPA and the Utility Airplane Council, 
Aerospace Industries Association of America 
have both worked on similar ideas. Both 
are willing to help us in any way possible. 
It was pointed out, however, that getting 
cooperation for such a project is a long, 
wearingdown process. 

In conclusion, we want to remember that 
it is our privilege to follow these suggestions 
in aiding general aviation and to do all in 
our power to see them become realities. 


Assistant Chairman. ` 


Abraham Lincoln—Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12 we observe the birthdays of 
two great men who have played impor- 
tant roles in the history of our Nation— 
Abraham Lincoln, our 16th President, 
and Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko, a famous 
adopted son of our country and a hero of 
the Revolutionary War. 

These two great men, living in different 
periods, with different backgrounds, 
shared the same respect for the dignity 
of man and abiding love for our Nation. 
Each in his own way helped to make the 
United States what it is today. 

General Kosciuszko was an outstand- 
ing military leader, and his gallant par- 
ticipation in our Revolutionary War is 
impressive because of the fact that in 
assisting our Nation’s struggle for inde- 
pendence he did not hesitate to come to 
our shores and fight for the principles in 
which he believed. His devotion to the 
cause of freedom and liberty should be an 
inspiration to all of us. 

President Lincoln’s courageous stand 
for freedom and union is forever in- 
scribed in the annals of our national his- 
tory. He led our Nation through a 
critical and tragic period, preserving the 
Union and opening the doors to a great 
future for the United States. 

Today we are involved in a great and 
terrible conflict—the conflict between the 
free world and communism. As we re- 
call the achievements of these two men, 
we must reaffirm our determination to 
strive for freedom and justice for all. 
Let us express hope that the day will soon 
come when the people of Poland will re- 
gain their full independence. It is our 
responsibility to take a firm stand and 
be willing to sacrifice in order that we 
may preserve our heritage and, inspired 
by the example of Lincoln and Kosciusz- 


February 14 


ko, we pray that, with God's help, we 

may have the strength today and in the 

TW 
ty. 


The Country Does Not Need a Foreign 
Affairs Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a For- 
eign Affairs Academy run by the Federal 
Government would neither be needed nor 
beneficial in training American diplo- 
mats. The President has suggested a 
foggy-bottom West Point. An editorial 
in the Providence Evening Bulletin states 
that the skills necessary for becoming a 
diplomat can be obtained in fine schools 
around the world and that such a Gov- 
ernment school would “indoctrinate 
rather than educate” thinking Foreign 
Service officers. More inservice training 
for U.S. diplomats is necessary and 
should be made available. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Country Doss Not NEED A FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS ACADEMY 


As a matter of pure bureaucratic logic, 
nothing could be more obvious: 

You have to have a Naval Academy to 
train sailors. 

You need a West Point to train soldiers. 

You must have an Air Force Academy to 
turn out airmen. 

Why not a Foreign Affairs Academy for 
diplomats? 

President Kennedy, on the recommenda- 
tion of an advisory panel, has announced 
he plans to put that proposition to Congress 


next pt 

Why not a Foreign Service Academy, in- 
deed? We hope the Congress tells Mr, Ken- 
nedy why not in no uncertain terms. 

Because we don't need it. 

Because it would do more harm than good. 

We don't need a Foreign Affairs Academy 
because, unlike the military sciences, train- 
ing in the many skills that go into the mak- 
ing of a diplomat is available in scores of 
excellent private and public colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation—and 
elsewhere in the world. 

A new service academy would do more 
harm than good because it would tend to 
tighten the straitjacket of inbred, doctrin- 
aire thinking that already inhibits our 
diplomatic service. A Federal -academy 
would indoctrinate rather than educate, 

If the President is really concerned about 
the incompetence of American Foreign Sery- 
ice personnel—as he should be—there are 
better ways to solve the problem. 

More opportunities should be given to 
bright young Foreign Service officers, after 
a few years of experience abroad, to return 
to schools at home or abroad for advance 
work in the fields of their special interest. 

More time should be allotted to inservice 
training,. especially at oversea posts. For 
instance, there has been for many years an 
outstanding orientation course in New Delhi, 
operated jointly by the U.S. technical mis- 
sion in India and the Ford Foundation. Al- 
though the United Nations and the British 
High Commission in Delhi have made en- 
thuslastic use of this course to help their 
own new people get acquainted with the 
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country, the U.S. Embassy frequently has 
been reluctant to spare personnel for the 
scant 2 weeks the course requires. 

More contacts should be developed be- 
tween Foreign Service officers and scholars 
in the areas of thelr special interest. 

We need a better educated foreign service, 
but a Foreign Service Academy is not the 
way to get it. — 


Schoolboys and Grown Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal again pointed out the difficulties 
the United States and its Treasury is 
having in the realm of international 
financing. 

Only last year Uncle Sam gave, in 
effect, IOU’s for $2 billion to help enlarge 
the International Monetary Fund. Un- 
fortunately it was not the dollars of the 
United States that really counted, but 
rather the currencies of West Germany, 
Italy, and France. 

This amount may not appear to be 
much in the overall picture, but it clearly 
indicates the international situation as 
it pertains to the American dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the 
proposed $12 billion deficit for fiscal 1964 
is a solution, nor do I believe that we can 
continue to rob Peter to pay Paul. This 
subject may not have political sex ap- 
peal. Nevertheless, it is a subject I have 
warned the people of my district about 
for several years. 

Once again I want to bring to the at- 
tention of my constituents the fact that 
the value of our dollar and our gold sup- 
ply have reached a critical stage. 
Therefore under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial to which I 
referred in the RECORD: 

_ SCHOOLBOYS AND GROWN MEN 
Since the statute of limitations has long 


since run out, we suppose we can confess to 


a schoolboy's bit of financial jugglery during 
our college days. 

One day we discovered we could ease that 
familiar month's end strain on a student's 
pocketbook by cashing at the campus bank 
a check drawn on our hometown bank and 
repaying the hometown bank by mail with a 
check on the campus bank. Then we could 
pay of our roommate, buy a beer, and 
everything would be lovely as long as the al- 
lowance arrived before we had to settle our 
accounts. 

It wasn't until later we learned from 
horrified elders that this was not only slight- 
ly Megal but the way in which some of the 
great financial conmen—from Ponzi to Billie 
Sol.Estes—came to grief. The more balls in 
the air the greater the crash when the juggler 
stubs his toe. 

We had almost forgotten this schoolboy's 
foolishness until we read the other day about 
the marvelous new device Secretary Dillon 
and his Treasury colleagues have thought up 
to ease the strain on this country’s foreign 
rears a strain growing greater day by 

v. 

The U.S. Treasury's problem, though vast- 
ly more complex, is not unlike that of our 
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schoolboy days. The Treasury is hard 
pressed by debt and short on funds. True, it 
can ease its domestic strain by in effect 
simply printing up more dollars, but the 
same counterfeiting of foreign currencies is 
frowned upon. The problem is how to get 
enough lire, francs, marks, and guilders to 
meet the demand of foreign creditors, pay 
our bills abroad and shore up the exchange 
value of the dollar. Here dollars don't help 
because there are already too many dollars 
in the worid—that’s the cause of the whole 
trouble. 

Mr. Dillon's new device is simplicity itself. 
The United States has gone hat in hand to 
the West Germans, the Canadians, the 
Italians and others and borrowed their cur- 
rencies. Just recently the U.S. Government 
got $380 million from several European 
countries by giving them its interest-bearing 
10 U's, repayable in 15 to 18 months. 

The usefulness of the device is self-evident. 
The United States can take the borrowed 
German marks, for example, and use them 
to pay for goods purchased in West Ger- 
many without having to exchange more dol- 
lars for marks; for it can use them to pay 
off other debts due in German marks; or, 
finally, it can use the marks to buy dollars 
in the open market, thus shoring up the 
sagging value of the dollar in the world. 
This does give us a respite from the exchange 
problems raised by the balance-of-payments 
deficit and may ease the strain on our gold 
supply. 

Of course it is a sad comedown for the 
United States of America. Once the United 
States was the place to which others came 
for credit; now we must beg loans, some- 
times from the very countries with whom 
only a few years ago we were at war. 

And like so many marvelous devices, there's 
a catch. These borrowed marks, lire or the 
like must be paid back with intcrest in the 
same currency. This means that 15 to 18 
months from now the United States must 
be in a position to buy marks or reborrow 
them. All it has bought with its loan is time 
to get its affairs in order. 

Now for the United States to buy the 
necessary marks to repay the loan would 
only increase the problem the borrowing was 
designed to alleviate, unless in the meantime 
the United States has got that balance-of- 
payments problem in hand. To reborrow, 
or extend the loan, will of course extend the 
relief, but in every such case where loans 
are turning over every 18 months or so the 
borrower is prisoner of the lender’s gener- 
osity. 

So the only real relief would be to correct 
the fundamental disequilibrium in the dol- 
lar’s balance of payments which makes the 
borrowing necessary in the first place. Like 
the schoolboy juggler, all ends well only if 
the “allowance” arrives in time, 

Tossing loans in the air and playing one 
against the other can be an exhilarating 
sport. It can also be a dangerous one. The 
sad part is that it is an unnecessary danger 
if people manage their financial affairs well, 
oa 80 a reckless one for grown men to flirt 
with. 


A Tribute to Father Junipero Serra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 
Mr. ROOSEVELT.. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to express my ad- 


miration for a man to whom the people 
of California owe an everlasting debt of 
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grantitude; the man: Father Junipero 
Serra, a Franciscan missionary and an 
outstanding figure in the annals of Cali- 
fornia history. 

Entering the Franciscan Order in the 
year 1730, Father Serra soon became 
engaged in a noble and praiseworthy un- 
dertaking that was to occupy his atten- 
tion for the remainder of his life. 

On July 16, 1769, the San Diego mis- 
sion was founded, under the authority 
of the Franciscan Order, and Father 
Serra became president of the mission. 
During the next 15 years he served as the 
guiding force that resulted in the suc- 
cessful occupation of what is today the 
State of California. During his presi- 
dency nine missions were founded. At 
the close of 1783, 7 months before his 
death, more than 6,000 Indians were re- 
corded as baptised, while more than 
5,000 had been confirmed. Equally as- 
tounding was the material progress un- 
der the missions, which thrived and 
prospered under the direction of Father 
Serra. 

This man—Father Serra—was a per- 
son of deep faith and boundless trust in 
God. Of keen mind and indomitable 
will, he secured the California region to 
the cause of civilization and in so doing, 
set the stage for the mighty develop- 
ments that have since occurred on our 
Pacific coast, to the wonderment of the 
world at large. 


America’s Opportunities in Natural 
Resources Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I want to bring the 
attention of all Members of the Congress 
to the remarks of our distinguished col- 
league Hanorp T. Jounson of California, 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
on January 15, 1963: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD T. JOHN- 
SON OF CALIFORNIA AT THE NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING, Las Vecas, Nxv., January 15, 
1963 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privi- 

lege to be here and discuss with you a sub- 

ject of great interest to me, “America’s Op- 
portunities in Natural Resources Develop- 
ment,” 

America’s opportunities for resource de- 
velopment depend largely on how wisely and 
how well we use our land, our minerals, and 
our water. 

Man's life on earth, regardless of industrial 
refinements, continues to depend upon the 
basic raw materials of all iife—the sun, soil, 
water, and minerals. 

The utilization we make of our natural 
resources is vitally important to our eco- 
nomic growth. 

In my experiences as a Member of Con- 
gress I have seen many foreign nations come 
to this country in search of assistance. 
These nations invariably great de- 
pendence upon natural resources, indicating 
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an awareness of the importance of their de- 
velopment something some of us here at 
home sometimes forget. 

Just a few days ago the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Coun- 
cil told President Kennedy that this Na- 
tion is challenged to help provide for great- 
er demands for products of water, soil, for- 
ests, and minerals, not only for emerging 
nations, but also for our own low-income 
areas. 

The committee told the President that 
failure to meet this challenge could result in 
increased costs and lowered living levels. 

The report called for establishment of a 
central natural resources group to coordi- 
nate expanded research programs conducted 
by the individual U.S. Federal agencies. 

Ot interest to you, as representa- 
tives of electrical power agencies, is the 
recommendation for additional development 
of low-cost sources of industrial energy. A 
preliminary look at this report indicates the 
merit of coordination of research. 

In development of our 8 oe 
long-range planning is im; 
agencies which administer most public lands, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service, have initiated long-range 
development programs calling for intensified 
resource management to meet the demands 
of this and future generations for water, 
timber, livestock grazing, wildlife, and out- 
door recreation. “ 

A similar comprehensive program for pri- 
vate lands is the rural areas development 
program of the Department of Agriculture. 

President Kennedy has revitalized this 
program to develop, through local leader- 
ship, all human, economic, and natural re- 
sources in economically underdeveloped 
rural areas, 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has a major role in seeing that the rural 


highly developed economies such as ours 
continue to consume basic resources at a 
tremendous rate. We cannot be complacent 
about this. 

Nor can we assume that our treasure chest 
of natural resources always will be there. 

The United States has made great tech- 
nical advances in utilization of raw mate- 
rials, but this country is consuming its nat- 
ural resources 20 percent faster than 
the rate of our population growth. 

Wise utilization of our natural resources 


material. 

One pound of coal, for example, today 
produces 1.4 kilowatt-hours of electricity in 
modern generating plants. In 1920 the cor- 
responding output of coal was only about 
three-tenths of a kilowatt-hour. The energy 
yield of a pound of fuel consumed today is 
almost five times what it was 40 years ago. 

About one-fourth of the wood fiber now 
being consumed in the manufacture of wood- 
pulp comes to the milis in the form of wood- 
chip residue from sawmills and veneer mills. 
Twenty years ago virtually none came from 
that source, even though we are getting far 
more from each unit of crude material than 
ever before. 

What is the importance of natural re- 
sources to our national economy? I cite this 
example: 

Recent studies measured the total value 
of raw timber to the consumer. The 1958 
harvest of timber, before it was cut from 
the forests, had a value of $I billion. Value 
added to that timber in the course of har- 
vesting, processing, fabrication and second- 
ary manufacture, transportation, and dis- 
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tribution to the consumer amounts to $23 
billion. 

Concurrently, the growing and protection 
of the trees cut in that harvest involved 
80,000 man-years of employment. The vari- 
ous operations which added value to that 
raw material, between the forests and the 
ultimate users, involved more than 3 mil- 
lion man-years of employment. 

This single industry represents about 5 
percent of our gross national product. The 
same pattern may be found in other nat- 
ural resource industries. 

Therefore, it must be stressed that whether 
you are from Connecticut or Alabama, from 
Michigan or Arizona, the natural resources 
produced in Washington or in Georgia, in 
Maine or in Colorado are vitally important 
to you as an individual. 

These are not provincial things, important 
only to the individual actually on the land 
producing the raw commodity. Every 
American home, farm, business, and indus- 
try still is dependent upon a constant flow 
of natural resources. This will always be 
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This brings us to the resources themselves. 

Soll and water are the two basic resources 
and they are closely intertwined. Every- 
thing depends upon our fertile soil, and 
water is the agent which brings the soil to 
life and permits the development of all our 
other resources. 

Therefore, it is fundamental to all our 
Nation that the watersheds be protected so 
that their resources may be developed. 

For too long we have assumed that water 
will be available to meet our every demand. 

You turn on the faucet and assume the 
water will be there, but more and more we 
are finding instances when the well has run 
dry. Every part of our Nation has expe- 
rienced this, whether it be a California 
farmer whose crops have suffered from lack 
of mountain water or the New York city 
dweller whose car is dirty because the faucet 
ran dry. 

Our expanding population and an ever- 
increasing demand for water for domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial p are 
placing constantly growing demands on our 
water supply. 

Just since the turn of the century, the 
estimated daily use for all purposes has risen 
from 530 gallons per capita to 1,600 gallons 
per capita daily. The forecast is that it will 
reach 2,200 gallons by 1975. 

In total figures, the daily use of water in 
the United States has increased from 40 bil- 
lion gallons at the turn of the century in 
1900 to some 265 billion gallons today. The 
total could reach 600 billion gallons con- 
sumed daily by the year 1980. Just how 
much is 600 billion gallons which this Na- 
tion will consume dally in less than 20 years? 

Most of you have visited Lake Mead. At 
that rate it would take only 12 days to drain 
this tremendous reservoir. 

An inseparable partner in the development 
of water resources is hydroelectric power. 
This is the cash register of many water proj- 
ects. To ignore hydroelectric power would 
be to throw away one of our most valuable 
assets and also the asset which is the prin- 
cipal means of paying for the vast invest- 
ment we must make in resource develop- 
ment. 

Again, the benefits of this power are not 
restricted to the immediate area in the vicin- 
ity of the powerhouse. 

Recent advances in transmission of elec- 
trical energy have shown this technically. 
The distance which direct current energy 
may be transmitted now is almost unlimited. 
Economically, it is feasible to deliver power 
a thousand or more miles from the power- 
house. ` 

I personally think it was a grave mistake to 
limit the TVA service area to a 150 miles or 
so. I visualize the day when a transmission 
grid connects every corner of our Nation and 
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even possibly connects our power network 
with that of Canada. 

When that day comes, there should be ade- 
quate power so that every person in this Na- 
tion may enjoy the full advantages of elec- 
tricity in his home, his farm, his business. 

I would like to say at this point that the 
rural electric power cooperatives have done a 
magnificent job In providing electrical energy 
to the householders and the farmers of our 
great Nation. 

Sometimes the advantages have come in 
strange and roundabout ways. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Amar- 
gosa cooperative here in Nevada. I became 
interested in this cooperative when it was 
formed and came to the REA for assistance. 
It appeared that the cooperative could serve 
some of the people in California whom I 
represent. 

These people in the Death Valley area 
never have had electrical service. As the 
Amargosa cooperative moved ahead, the pri- 
vate power companies suddenly became in- 
terested in my people for the first time, I 
might add. 

They applied to serve the area. The Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission granted 
the license to the private utilty. 

Even though Amargosa did not receive the 
license to serve the area, I am convinced 
that if it had not been for the interest of 
this fine REA cooperative the private utili- 
ties would never have served these people. 

The area still would be without electrical 
energy. 

The rural electric cooperative have done 
great things for this country since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt: created the REA on May 11, 
1935. 

I might say that President Roosevelt was 
following in the footsteps of another great 
President, the conservation-minded Teddy 
Roosevelt, who brought to the people of the 
United States the realization of the urgent 
necessity of husbanding and utilizing wisely 
our God-given natural resources. 

The cooperative movement came into be- 
ing shortly thereafter, when the private pow- 
er utilities failed to respond to the chal- 
lenge of the times and continued to neglect 
the rural people of our nation. 

Their policy was stated publicly that there 
were very few farms requiring electricity for 
major farm purposes that were not already 


That was a quarter century ago—when 89 
percent of the U.S. farms were without elec- 
tricity. 

As a result of the strong cooperative move- 
ment the situation has been reversed. 

Today, 97.6 percent of the 3,700,000 farms 
in our country are enjoying the benefits of 
electrical energy. 

You can be proud of this record. 

Rural Electrification Administration loans 
have totaled nearly $4,800 million since REA 
was first conceived. 

One and a half million miles of lines are 
serving 5 million REA consumers. 

You, the leaders of the rural electric co- 
operative movement, have done a magnifi- 
cent job in bringing electrical energy to the 
people of this Nation. 

Nine out of every ten agencies participat- 
ing in the REA program are rural electric 
cooperatives. 

This Nation has a continuing challenge to 
meet its responsibilities in the development, 
conservation, and intelligent, balanced utili- 
zation of our natural resources. 

Through your farsighted efforts on behalf 
of electrical development you have proven 
your leadership in the conservation and utili- 
zation of one of our most important re- 
sources—electrical energy. 

You recognize the national importance of 
this resource. 

And, in closing, may I stress that the same 
holds true for all resources—soil, water, pow- 
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er, grazing lands, timber, minerals, and all 
the rest. 

These are national, not local, resources. 

With the help of leaders such as you this 
Nation can meet the challenge set before its 
President just last Thursday. 

We can provide for greater demands for 
the products of our water, our soil, our for- 
ests, and minerals, and in so doing we can 
eliminate poverty and want and we can 
increase employment. 

We can help our neighbors and ourselves 
to raise our standards of living. 

This, to my way of thinking, is the only 
sure way which we can solve our domestic 
and international economic and social prob- 
lems, so important to a stable and peaceful 
free world. 

Thank you. 


Alsop’s Fables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am be- 
ginning to feel that the management of 
news, openly admitted by some sources 
within the administration in the past, is 
not confined to straight reporting of 
events as they happen. A curious pat- 
tern has emerged in the ranks of those 
who label themselves political colum- 
nists or analysts. By no means does this 
pattern appear to apply to the great 
majority of writers—rather to a few. 

In a column appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post on Monday, February 4, 
Joseph Alsop, touches on the errors in 
diplomacy that have multiplied of late 
within the conduct of our foreign policy. 
Specifically, he calls attention to the 
Canadian-United States nuclear arms 
argument, the Skybolt episode, and the 
resultant stand taken by De Gaulle. 
Then he searches unhesitantly for the 
culprit—and finds it in the State Depart- 
ment organization and administration. 
Why is it that way? Why, because of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

According -to Mr. Alsop, “President 
Kennedy has not got a State Depart- 
ment.” In what may well be the open- 
ing shot to remove Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, Alsop concludes that Mr. 
Rusk has no executive leadership, how- 
ever wise in policy he may be. Further, 
he has no organization—because during 
the 8 years preceding Mr. Kennedy’s in- 
auguration, the Department was “simul- 
taneously debased and inflated to the 
Point of dropsy.” Mind you, this was 
Mr. Dulles’ fault, not that of his succes- 
Sor Christian Herter—for after all, Mr. 
Herter is now employed by the Kennedy 
administration is he not? 

According to the writer, the people 
Within the administration themselves 
have two excuses for the failures of the 
administration in foreign policy and the 
disorganization of the State Depart- 
ment. First, that the President is his 
own Secretary of State; second, that the 
Teal Secretary of State is McGeorge 
Bundy, the President’s adviser for for- 
eign affairs. Cries Mr. Alsop: Non- 
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sense.” Nothing wrong with policy, just 
with organization. Nothing wrong with 
the President’s judgment—just those 
under him. 

How reminiscent of columns by cer- 
tain members of the press following the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco. Not the President— 
the CIA; the Eisenhower administration 
before him. Or consider the Saturday 
Evening Post article, coauthored by an 
Alsop, on the “doves and hawks” at the 
time of the Cuban quarantine decision. 
A scapegoat in the form of the Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Mr. Ste- 
venson, was set up just in case. Now 
the new target is much less personal, 
and, for that reason, presumably more 
palatable—it is that organization known 
as the State Department. 

Mind you, I am not taking sides on 
whether any or all of these men or or- 
ganizations bear part of the blame in 
any given situation. I simply fail to see 
how the President himself escapes men- 
tion when, for example, he personally 
took the responsibility for the Bay of 
Pigs. In the present situation, the Sky- 
bolt controversy, Mr. Alsop tells us, 
raged throughout October and Novem- 
ber. Could not a single word from the 
Chief Executive have ended this public 
display? Or was he unaware that it 
was going on, as he was unaware of 
complaints by Federal employees of 
pressure to buy tickets to a political 
fundraising event of recent date? If it 
was possible, as Mr. Alsop says it was; 
for the State Department to anticipate 
the reaction of Mr. de Gaulle to the 
“questionable"—Mr. Alsop's words 
multilateral Polaris arrangement at 
Nassau, why was it not equally possible 
for Mr. Kennedy to do so? What in- 
formation did he lack to make such a 
judgment? 

As for the Canadian episode, regard- 
less of the correctness of the American 
position—originated under President 
Eisenhower—the handling of the situa- 
tion was decidedly amateurish. Mr. Al- 
sop states that “according to authorita- 
tive report” Mr. Kennedy is angry at the 
Canadian blooper, and that heads will 
roll, If it is the organization, not the 
man, what heads are on the block? And 
who or what is this “authoritative re- 
port’? The latter, of course, is an ex- 
tension of the age-old practice whereby 
a statement is made by someone in au- 
thority as background or briefing to the 
press with the stipulation that his name 
not be mentioned, 

It is unfortunate, however, for the Na- 
tion as a whole, and for the press in par- 
ticular, that the administration has 
chosen to bestow favors on particular 
members of the press. Insidious poli- 
ticking by even the well-meaning among 
the palace guard of columnists simply 
adds another weapon to the news man- 
agement arsenal. Fortunately, Mr. Al- 
sop’s latest article was painted in such 
fairytale black and whites that the 
American people can be excused if they 
number it among Alsop’s fables, 

The column follows: 

War Has Gone WRONG? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

According to authoritative report, few 
bloopers have President Kennedy 
quite so much as the State Department's 
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impulsive. intervention in the Canadian 
Parliament’s debate on national defense. 

It is not clear who was responsible for 
yielding to the human, all-too-human 
temptation to show up Prime Minister Die- 
fenbaker, who clearly deserves it. What is 
clear—what should have been clear from 
the first—is that yielding to this tempta- 
tion only made a bad business worse. 

Since the President is angry, it is to be 
presumed that someone will pay for the 
blooper, But if the President is wise, he 
will ask himself whether the fault does not 
lie deeper than the individual bad judgment 
of this or that officlal or policymaker, 

The Canadian affair, after all, comes hard 
on the heels of the Skybolt affair, which was 


very much more damaging. And the Skybolt — 


affair could haye been as easily avoided by 
a little foresight as the Canadian affair could 
have been avoided by staying silent. 

No supernal powers of prophecy were 
needed to foresee that the U.S. Government 
would eventually have to make the offer to 
share remaining Skybolt development costs 
with Britain—the offer with which the Presi- 
dent in fact opened his Nassau meeting with 
Prime Minister Macmillan. If that offer 
had been made at the end of October, there 
would have been no Skybolt row, for the 
British would then have had no possible 
grounds for complaint against the United 

tes 

Instead the Skybolt row raged through 
November and December, doing this country 
untold damage with all its allies, And when 
the cost-sharing offer was at last made at 
Nassau, it was refused by Prime Minister 
Macmillan; for the British had decided in 
the interval that they too did not want 
Skybolt. 

The result, in itself somewhat question- 
able, was the substitute offer of Polaris mis- 
siles for the British Navy. This was wrapped 
up in the scheme for a multilateral deter- 
rent, which General de Gaulle was blandly 
invited to join. 

Once again, it was predictable that De 
Gaulle would feel he was being treated 
lightly. He was duly enraged. And it is at 
least an even bet that this Nassau-born 
fury was what drove De Gaulle to cross the 
important line between obstructing the 
British entry into the Common Market, 
which he was already doing, and positively 


vetoing the British entry, which he there- 


upon did. 

Other cases might be cited. But it is not 
needful to go further, in order to prove that 
down deep in the system something is very 
wrong somewhere. What is wrong is not 
difficult to spot, either. President Kennedy 
ari not got a State Department, 

of State Dean Rusk the Presi- 
ot has a wise policymaker, but a man 
with no knack and no taste for executive 
leadership, Yet executive leadership was 
Gesperately needed; for the tion 
Rusk inherited, which had been the most 


ment under 
in sorry condition when Rusk took office, 

In the era of John Foster Dulles, the ef- 
fective State Department was contained by 
the four walls of Dulles’ private office; and 
in this period, for various reasons, the rest 
of the Department was simultaneously de- 
based and inflated to the point of dropsy. 
In his short, widely underestimated term in 
office, Christian A. Herter fought a successful 
holding action, but that was the best he 
could manage. 

Thus Rusk's task would never have been 
easy, even for a man with the executive tal- 
ents of a Dean G. Acheson, a Robert A. 
Lovett, or a Robert McNamara. Before choos- 
ing Rusk, the President made the task harder 
still, in ways that are too obvious to need 
ae. A unable or unwilling 

to assert executive leadership was then in- 
stalled in a Department debased, 
and divided. This combination has produced 
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what we now ste—a non-Department of 
State. 

There are good bits, like Gov. Averell Har- 
riman' Far Eastern sector, and there are 
very bad bita. But the point is that it is 
all in bits. It is not a unified Department, 
guided by a common viewpoint imposed by 
its leader, and working toward a common 
aim, clearly defined from above. It is a con- 
geries of competing viewpoints contrasting 
personalities, and conflicting ambitions. ' 

Among the New Frontiersmen, there are 
two popular excuses for this irrational gap 
in the middle of an administration other- 
wise notable for its competence and coher- 
ence. It is said that nothing can be done 
because “the President is his own Secre- 
tary of State.” Or it is said that “the real 
Secretary of State“ is the President's bril- 
lant and knowledgeable personal chief of 
staff for foreign affairs, McGeorge Bundy. 

But that is nonsense. As the foreign policy 
record shows, the President, and Bundy too, 
for that matter, need a Department to work 
with. As the case of the Defense Depart- 
ment shows, that relationship is far from 
impossible. And as long as the State De- 
partment is really a non-Department, other 
damaging affairs will follow the Canadian 
affair, the Skybolt affair, and all the earlier 
ones, quite possibly with end results ca- 
lamitous to. the President. himself. 


Evidence Mounts for Action To Isolate 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Communist Cuba has just received a 
partial shipment of Japanese-made fish- 
ing trawlers. The order was placed 
earlier in Japan by the Cuban Govern- 
ment, and additional trawlers are due 
to arrive in March. The Japanese mer- 

` chant fleet. continued during the month 
of January its usual practice of trans- 
porting goods to Cuba. 

The fishing trawler is one of Fidel 
Castro's most useful weapons in his 
campaign to subvert Latin America. He 
has learned the Soviet trick of using the 
term fishing trawler” to describe any 
vessel whose purpose it is to engage in 
espionage, the transport of subversive 
agents, and contraband arms. 

The Japanese merchant fleet is also 
free at any time to continue its usual 
practice of putting into any U.S. port 
for cargo, and Japan is only one example 
of how our allies all over the world trade 
with us and the Communists in Cuba as 
well. The most glaring examples of this 
trade are seen when the ships of nations 
allied with the United States continue 
to put into Cuba, their hulls bulging with 
Communist goods. 

The United States does not allow its 
own vessels to call at Cuban ports. Why 
should it open its harbors and lucrative 
commerce to the ships of Cuban traders. 

I again urge as I have been doing al- 
most each day the House has been in 
session that the United States stiffen 

its recent timid shipping order and 
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crack down on those nations continuing 
to engage in shipping to Cuba. The only 
way to accomplish this purpose is to 
close U.S. ports to the nations who will 
not cooperate with us. 


The Olympic Games of 1968 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the past 2 days have been very hectic in 
the city of Detroit. Charges and coun- 
tercharges have been flying about as 
heavily as debris in a tornado. The 
words “unfit” and “doublecross” havé 
becn thrown about as part of the every- 
day conversation. 

This all stems from the fact that the 
executive board of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, in a sudden and drastic 
move, stripped the city of Detroit of the 
status given to it last October 15 when 
Detroit was officially authorized to be 
the only U.S. city to seek the Olympic 
games for 1968. 

Last Tuesday the Governor of the 
State of California contacted the execu- 
tive board of the Olympic Committee, 
indicating that Detroit was not yet 
ready for the job of handling the 1968 
Olympics, and that Los Angeles would 
be in a position to do so. In withdraw- 
ing its approval of Detroit, the U.S. 
Olympic Committee opened a back door 
to have Los Angeles again come into 
the picture as a, bidder for this inter- 
national sports festival. 

In presenting their arguments, the 
Los Angeles group indicated that their 
bid should be heard by the full commit- 
tee which, in essence, would compare to 
a congressional subcommittee hearing 
testimony on legislation; and, before 
action could be taken on the recommen- 
dation of a subcommittee, hearings 
again would have to be held by the full 
committee in order to approve such 
legislation. 

We in Detroit are angered over the 
tactics taken by the city of Los Angeles 
and the State of California. These two 
jurisdictions are not showing good 
sportsmanship. It is with great disap- 
pointment to me to learn that Detroit's 
designation as the only American entry 
in the Olympic program will have to be 
fought all over again. It is my belief 
that in the long run, Detroit will be 
awarded the 1968 Olympic games, but 
only after a hard and uphill struggle. 

Detroit is a dynamic city—it is a 
sports-minded city. Its citizens have 
the ambition and the initiative to finance 
and put on this great spectacle in the 
world of sports. It is my belief that De- 
troit will stand up to all of the require- 
ments necessary to put on a good show. 

Detroit is centrally located within the 
confines of the United States. Ten 
domestic airlines provide direct service 
between the city of Detroit and the 
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major cities in every section of the coun- 
try. These lines use Detroit-wayne 
Major Metropolitan Airport and Willow 
Run Airport, both of which are within 
a half-hour ride of the civic center in 
downtown Detroit. The Detroit City 
Airport, 10 minutes from downtown De- 
troit can be used by special charter 
flights. Six major railways provide 
passenger service to Detroit's three 
terminals, all located in the downtown 
area, Three interstate and six major 
U.S. highways connect directly to De- 
troit’s freeway system. It is, therefore, 
apparent that no matter where you are 
in the United States, it is only a matter 
of hours—short hours at that—and you 
are in the city of Detroit. 

The citizens of Detroit have been 
working over a number of years to lead 
a Detroit movement for the Olympic 
games. I am sure that if given the op- 
portunity to proceed with the develop- 
ment of its facilities to host the 1968 
games, they will be able to fulfill the re- 


‘quirements of putting on a splendid ex- 


hibition. 

I believe that the committee, when 
they meet March 18, will fully consider 
the merits of the proposal made by the 
city of Detroit, and will recommend that 
the original decision remain in effect. 

In the past, Detroit has been the un- 
successful bidder before the Interna- 
tional Olympic group six times, but 
the campaign to bring these games to 
Detroit has continued throughout the 
ensuing years. I believe that in the 
name of justice and equity, the interna- 
tional committee reaffirm its position 
that was won in fair competition with 
other States. 

The final selection for the site for the 
1968 Olympic games will be made by the 
International Olympic Committee at a 
meeting at Nairobi, Kenya, on October 
13, 1963. It is my hope that the argu- 
ment between two cities of the great 
United States will not be a detriment 
to us with the final result being the 
awarding of the games to a European 
city, which is very possible. We, in De- 
troit, intend to press our demands for 
recognition as the only city recom- 
mended for the 1968 Olympic games, 
and shall take every possible means to 
have the U.S. Olympic Committee ap- 
prove Detroit as the site. However, we 
will do it with good sportsmanship and 
fair play. Los Angeles, in its action of 
a few days ago, indicated that they are 
still a long way from making friends and 
influencing people, with their unwar- 
ranted and unsportsmanlike conduct. 


Baptist Message Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 


an editorial appearing in the Baptist 
Message of Alexandria, La., on February 


1963 
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7, 1963, carries a message about the tax percent (up to $1,000) even though they do 
program which I would like to commend not give one dime to charity, etc. Conse- 


to my colleagues: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY, TAXES, AND TITHES 

September 13, 1962, the Baptist Message 
stated editorially that it had been rumored 
in Washington that one of the proposals to 
be made by President Kennedy in 1963 to 
effect a tax cut would incorporate a reduc- 
tion of the percentage presently allowed for 
religious and charitable causes. 

It is no longer a rumor, but a live pro- 
posal, and if enacted by Congress it is cer- 
tain to have an adverse effect on contribu- 
tions to religious groups, colleges, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions. 

One of the first church leaders to comment 
on the President's plan was T. K. Thompson, 
director of the National Council of Churches 
department of stewardship and benevolences, 
who said “the proposals would undoubtedly 
make it harder for churches and charities to 
raise funds, and it's already hard enough. 

“The President's recommendations,” he 
said, “had been discussed by him with some 
philanthropic leaders, most of whom agreed 
that the changes would have a negative, if 
not a catastrophic effect on giving.” 

The President's proposal is a 5-percent 
floor on itemized deductions to nonprofit 
groups, which means a taxpayer's total con- 
tributions would have to be reduced by 5 
percent of his gross income before they could 
be claimed on the income tax form. 

The following is a tax case prepared espe- 
cially for the Baptist Message by a tax con- 
sultant which tillustrates the 65-percent 
reduction. 

As the law now stands Joe and Jane Doe 
with two minor children, earning $5,000 per 
year, itemizing his deductions. 


Contributions: 


Church (tithes) on gross $500. 00 
Other charities 10. 00 
Totals wen si Sus ae 510. 00 
Interest: Home mortgage interest. 172. 92 

Taxes: 

Louisiana sales tax (from chart) 73. 00 
SIRO EADS Sie cote AN 3.00 
Gasoline tax (320 gal. at 7 cents) 22.40 
City property taxes 12. 00 

C 110. 40 

Medical: None this year. 

Other deductions: 
A 36. 00 
Tax services (Federal and State) 15. 00 

Total deduction sa 844. 32 
Net taxable income 1. 755. 68 

Using same problem above: 

Total itemized deductions.-..__- 844, 32 
Less 5 percent of earnings, $5,000. 250. 00 
Net deductions allowable... 594.32 


Taxable net income then would be 2,005. 68 


Thus, Joe and Jane Doe’s taxable income 
would amount to 82,005.68 instead of 
$1,755.68. Under existing tax rates, they 
would be expected to pay a larger tax. How- 
ever, since Mr. Kennedy proposes lowering 
overall tax rules, they would probably end up 
Paying a smaller tax, even with the stricter 
rule on itemized deductions. But their tax 
saving would be far less than it might have 
been had the President decided in his pro- 
posal only to cut rates and leave the rules for 
itemized deduction alone. 

The savings, however, for a couple with two 
children earning $7,500 a year would only be 
$1.56 a week over the next 3 years. 

The irony of the proposal is that a couple 
using the standard tax form can deduct 10 
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quentiy, they are better of taxwise than the 
individual who donates. 

It would be less than naive to shrug our 
shoulders and entertain the thought that 
the new proposal would not hurt churches 
and denominational causes. Not all tithers 
or major contributors are prompted or moti- 
vated by love in giving. Some give a larger 
percentage to the church because it is de- 
ductible. If the real truth were known, it 
might be shocking. 

The local church and related causes at this 
time are in no position to experience a finan- 
cial setback. 

According to one authority, In the decade 
between 1950 and 1960 farm mortgage in- 
debtedness increased 114.7 percent; nonfarm 
mortgage debts increased 192.8 percent, and 
long-term U.S. corporate debt showed an 
increase of 129.8 percent. During the same 
decade, however, while the national income 
increased 75 percent, church indebtedness 
of Southern Baptists increased 745.8 percent. 
In 1950 Southern Baptist Church indebted- 
ness equaled only 26.15 percent of our total 
gifts, but by 1960 our church debt equaled 
90.78 percent of our total gifts.” 

The same source states that “Southern 
Baptists are spending $28 million more an- 
nually for interest on funds borrowed for 
new church buildings than on the foreign 
missions program,” 

The Fresident’s proposal in reference to 
deductions could double or triple the finan- 
cial burden of many churches. 

Colleges and hospitals could suffer an eyen 
worse fate in the years ahead, especially at 
a time when they are struggling to redouble 
their efforts for special gifts. It could well 
be the beginning of the end for some. 

One thing is certain, it would increase the 
clamor for Federal aid by a number of re- 
ligious groups. 

By discouraging charitable contributions 
the President's proposal could inhibit the 
effectiveness of private charitable institu- 
tions and in turn could mean more and more 
takeover by the Federal Government of the 
Nation's charitable and welfare efforts. 

As a passing comment, if contributions to 
churches and home mortgage interest are 
reduced as itemized deductions, it can be 
interpreted as an attack on the two basic 
institutions of our Nation, the church and 
the home, even though it might not be so 
intended. 


The Developing Role of the Vice President 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Newhouse newspapers haye recently run 
a series of articles which actually repre- 
sent a landmark in the public awareness 
of the developing role of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This office has emerged from a posi- 
tion in which it was merely a stand-in 
to the Presidency to a position of influ- 
ence and authority on the American 
scene. 

The very perceptive author of these 
articles, Mr. James V. Mathis, has traced 
this development up to the present time 
when the office is occupied by the re- 
spected and esteemed former majority 
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leader of the Senate of the United 
States, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
these articles in the Recor, as follows: 
From the Sunday Star-Ledger, Newark, N.J. 

Feb. 3, 1963] 
JOHNSON PLAYS Key ROLE UNNOTICED 


(What ever happened to LYNDON B, JOHN- 
SON? How close is he to President Kennedy? 
What power does he have in the administra- . 
tion? Will he stay on the ticket in 1964? 
Seek the Presidency in 1968? These and 
other questions are explored in a three-part 
series by a reporter, who has observed the 
Vice President in his many roles for 8 years.) 

(By James V. Mathis) 

WaASHINGTON—At Camp David and an 
across the East It was 5 a.m. on a frigid Sun- 
day morning. Not even the false dawn had 
touched the bulldings or the fresh snow on 
the Maryland countryside. 

A time for sleep, peace, and recovery in a 
retreat for Washington officialdom. 

But inside one building, a bedlight glowed, 
and beside it a big, restless man in rumpled 
pajamas and robe, eyeglasses sometimes as- 
kew, worked his way stubbornly through a 
handful of papers, reading, rereading, sifting, 
studying, considering, rejecting, and ac- 
cepting. 

RULINGS WORRY 

Here in the morning when most people 
slept, Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
worried and prepared for rulings he must 
make the next day and week in a Senate 
locked in a rules fight for 3 weeks. 

Before him the Vice President had prece- 
dents dating back to 1803 on Senate rulings 
by the Presiding Officer, advisory opinions 
from his 36 predecessors, and recommenda- 
tions from Parliamentarians. 

There were sheets of thin paper carrying 
outlines and details of possible questions 
that might arise, and answers in every 
contingency: “If Senator (blank) asks 
s» +” or “if Senator (blank) poses this 
question 

LONG Hours 


He worked on into the morning, while the 
sun edged upward and the rising winds 
puffed at the new snow. 

On Monday, when his rulings must come, 
the sluggish Senate t not stir. But 
what he said would be in line with Senate 
rules, precedent, and the Constitution, hew- 
ing to that narrowly prescribed constitution- 
al role set aside for the Vice President. The 
rulings would not poach on the jealously 
guarded rights of the Senators; they would 
not be too partisan, yet they would not give 
comfort to the opposition party. 

The fact that Lynpon BAINES JOHNSON, 
Vice President, labored there in the guarded 
loneliness of a seldom-used Presidential 
residence in the early hours of a January 
morning upon his only constitutionally as- 
signed task, illustrates two unappreciated 
features of the man and the office: 

1. JOHNSON, at 54, is energetic and as com- 
petitive as ever, will labor mightily to master 
any task given him. 

2. The greatly expanded scope and re- 
sponsibility of the Vice-Presidency under 
President Kennedy leave little time for pre- 
siding. i 

OTHER DAYS 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote of the Vice- 
Presidency: “It would give me philosophical 
evenings in the winter, and rural days in 
the summer. The second office in the land 
is honorable and easy,” 

LYNDON JOHNSON has not found many 
evenings open for philosophizing, if he were 
given to it. The press of social demands 
bars many relaxed days. Everyone wants the 
President; if not, then the Vice President. 
The Presidential requests for a stand-in are 
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endless and compelling, the ceremonies 
wearin 


g- 
He has found precious few rural days in 
the summer. 


campaigning, 

dent eat into the periods when he might 
stand on the caliche soil of Blanco County, 
Tex., breathing the clear alr off the hills. 


HARD TASK 


The job has been honorable, but not easy. 

No other Vice President in history has 
worked at so many varied and vital assign- 
ments involving responsible decisions affect- 
ing the Government as has JOHNSON. 

Not even Richard M. Nixon, who based his 
near-miss presidential campaign of 1960 
upon 8 years of training as Vice President, 
worked the range covered by JOHNSON. Nor 
did Nixon maintain the pace set by JOHNSON. 

UNKNOWN WORK 


Yet much of Jomnson’s work has been 
relatively unpublicized, known only to Presi- 
dent Kennedy or to those touched by the 
results. 

In a time of rapid movement in interna- 
tional affairs and controversial domestic 
changes, with an active President in view, 
many lose sight of Jonnson, the man a step 
behind and a breath away from the Presi- 
dency. 

Now and then someone askas “What ever 
happened to Lrnpow JoHNson?” and a 
search that really is not a search begins, and 
a comparison to the Vice-Presidency and the 
front row Senate role is made. The compari- 
sons usually do litle justice to JOHNSON. 

PUBLICITY GLARE 

The offices are different; the glare of pub- 
icity fell upon the man on the Senate floor; 
it shuns the Vice President in search of the 
President. 

The evolving role of the Vice-Presidency, 
and how Jonnsown fits into it, is the only 
fair way to judge the man. There can be 
only one President. 

For 125 years, the Vice-Presidency was 
much as John Adams described it: “The 
most insignificant office that ever the inven- 
tion of man contrived or his imagination 
conceived.” He was, in effect, no more than 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate, a man of 
little consequence. 

The frst break in this pattern came when 
Franklin Roosevelt sent John Nance Garner, 
another Texan, to Japan and the Philippine 
Islands as his representative. That was in 
the 1930's, - 

GOOD-WILL TOUR 

Roosevelt also sent his next Vice President, 
Henry Wallace, to Latin America on a good- 
will mission. Later, he appointed Wallace 
Chairman of the Board of Economic War- 
fare, an appointment he was to regret. 

The experience of Harry S. Truman, who 
became an almost totally unprepared Presi- 
dent after 80 days as Vice President, really 
led to the change, Truman later set up the 
National Security Council and had the Vice 
President made a member. He realized more 
than anyone else that the United States 
could no langer stand the luxury of having 
a stand-in who required months to learn the 
new job. r 

Truman's Vice President, Alben Barkley, 
served on the Security Council but preferred 
to work harder at the ceremonial role. He 
spent his time telling funny stories and de- 
lighting audiences throughout the country. 

Nixon was the first Vice President to com- 
bine his energies, ambitions and talents in 
an effort to make something of the office. 
He made trips abroad, ventured slightly into 
the administrative field, and worked hard 
shoring up things politically for his party. 

President Kennedy, however, gave JOHN- 
son some genuine authority and activity. 

Jormson’s role today breaks down into 
these categories: 
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1. The constitutional role of Presiding 
Officer, or President of the Senate. 

2. The statutory assignments as a member 
of the National Security Council and the 
Space and Aeronautics Council. 

3. The overseeing and advisory chairman- 
ship of the Peace Corps Advisory Council 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Committee, both by Executive order. 

4, Political campaigning in the various 
States. i 

5. Foreign missions, including actual 
negotiations. 

6. By Presidential invitation, he sits In on 
Cabinet meetings and legislative discussions. 

Without question, President Kennedy in- 
tended and Intends to get the most out of 
the Vice President. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 4, 1963] 


THE Maw From TEXAS—LYNDON TACKLING 
Ever BIGGER TASKS 


(By James V. Mathis) 


WASHINGTON:—On Vice President LYNDON 
B. Jouwson’s desk last week was a billion 
dollar question: Should the United States 
get into the race to build a supersonic air 
transport or not? 

The black folder that contained the pro- 
posals was in effect a Presidential assignment 
to the Space and Aeronautica Council. 
JouNson, by law, is Chairman of the Coun- 
cll. 
The President asked that the Council pull 
together recommendations from the Na- 
tional Space Agency, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Federal Aviation Agency, and any 
others interested. Study them, and recom- 
mend a course. The decision would be for 
President Kennedy, but precedent of 2 years 
indicated he would follow the Space Coun- 
cil’s carefully drawn proposal. 

HIS SPECIALTY 


Space has been a Johnson specialty since 
Sputnik I shot skyward. He made it so as 
Senate majority leader by brushing aside 
Republicans’ assertions that he could go 
ahead, they'd keep their feet on the ground. 
Space was part of the Kennedy-Johnson pact 
made as running mates at Los Angeles in 
1960. It was one of the first acts amended 
to give JOHNsoN statutory authority to co- 
ordinate all activity—subject always to the 
Presidential nod—in the various agencies. 

Today, of course, space is a $7 billion an- 
nual Government business and promises to 
grow. 

The Council reviews the proposed budg- 
ets and makes long range policy recommen- 
dations. Acceleration of the big booster 

in 1961 is one recommendation. 
Others include the basic policy which now 
governs America’s communications satellite 
program and jurisdictional questions be- 
tween the agencies. 


TEXAS GETS LAB 


The value of JoHNSON's position might be 
indicated by the choice of his home State 
Texas—for one of the first big space lab 
sites. The facility and its work will be in- 
valuable in the economy of the gulf coast. 

Yet as much as JOHNSON loves to have a 
hand in space, he has devoted more time and 
effort to a down-to-earth field quite new to 
him: Equal employment opportunity. 

The Vice President has always held to two 
basic points in his approach to minority 
rights: The right to vote and economic 
equality. He engineered the 1957 civil rights 
bill passage the Senate—the first 
such act in 80 years to get through Con- 
gress. This helped voting freedom. His 
move into the economic field had been pio- 
neered by Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 

DRAW UP ORDER 

JOHNSON took the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Committee at the request of the 
President and set about improving it. He 
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and Abe Fortas, a prominent Washington at- 


The Committee now has authority to can- 
cel all Government contracts if discrimina- 
tion is found and not discontinued and also 


ers that do business with the Federal Goy- 
ernment fall under the order. Another 2.5 
million Government workers are concerned. 

In negotiations during the 2 years, much 
of it handled personally by the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Committee has gotten nondiscrimi- 
nation pledges from 104 large firms and 117 
international unions and 300 locals affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. The unions, incidentally, 
do not fall under the scope of the order. 

MANY MORE CASES 

In 2 years, JoHNson’s committee has re- 
ceived 1,450 cases, some 500 more than the 
Nixon committee received in 6 years. Of 
the cases settled, 71 percent have been found 
in favor of the complainant. 

Jonnson hasn't hesitated to act personally: 
He recently made private calls on airline 
company executives urging successfully that 
they hire Negro stewardesses. Texas com- 
panies, some operated by old JOHNSON friends, 
have felt the sting of publicity after com- 
mittee action. The oll and shipbuilding in- 
dustries were among the first to comply with 
the new policy. 

President Kennedy drew his Vice Presi- 
dent into international affairs early in the 
administration. He made JoHNSON chair- 
man of the Peace Corps Advisory Council, 
responsible for overseeing the initiation and 
growth of the favorite new effort in the 
foreign relations field. 


SERVED AS ENVOY 


But JonNnson really blew onto the U.S. dip- 
lomatic scene in April 1961 like a Texas 
whirlwind rolling off the Staked Plains as 
the President's emissary to Senegal. On the 
streets of Dakar, JouNnson fashioned the 
pattern of crowd-mixing familiar to any po- 
litical observer. It was that purely Ameri- 
can phenomonen, the politician working a 
crowd. 

Wherever he went—and he was to travel 
to 20 nations in 2 years—Jonwnsown left rip- 
lets of shock behind. Noble prime min- 
isters of Mideast nations decided to get out 
and shake hands with the people of the 
bazaars. The Shah of Iran felt he should get 
a little closer to the people, adopted John- 
son tactics. U.S. diplomats were bewildered 
and fearful and frequently ignored by the 
fast-moving JoHNSON. 

The striped-pants set in the State Depart- 
ment got another shock when JoHNson 
spontaneously invited and carried through 
an invitation to Bashir Ahmed, a Karachi, 
Pakistan, camel driver, to visit the United 
States. Bashir Ahmed came, saw, and was 
conquered. He went home to spread the 
story—from a new pickup truck—of the 
democratic vice king” of the United States. 

CIRCLES WORLD 


Then the Vice President, who had made 
only two or three official trips out of the 
States as a Congressman, went around the 
world.. His primary stops were in South 
Vietnam, the Philippines, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Thailand, India, and Pakistan. In 
each country, he negotiated elther military 
or economic agreements—something his 
predecessors had never done. The reports 
to President Kennedy helped shape future 
policies in these countries. 

Other assignments followed: To Berlin 
with a firm pledge of U.S. support as the wall 
rose; to Sweden for the Dag Hammarskjold 
funeral; to Jamaica and Puerto Rico; and a 
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sweep into the Mideast to Lebanon, Iran, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Greece, and Italy. The last 
trip was preventive administered 
by a Jonmson growing better at diplomacy 
with experience. 

Recently the Vice President was notified 
that he'll be sent to Africa in 10963 as a 
Presidential emissary. The stops and sched- 
ules are still to be decided, but he will likely 
visit many of the new nations that have 
sprouted from the awakened continent. 

Where will the next 2 years lead the 
Vice President abroad? JouNsomw doesn't 
know, and does not worry. He'll go at the 
drop of a Stetson to Chad, Upper Volta, or 
lower Argentina. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 5, 1963] 


REALISTIC JOHNSON SHuns DREAMS OF 
Occurrixc Warre HOUSE 
(By James V. Mathis) 

WASHINGTON —Sometimes LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, the 37th. Vice President of the 
United States, says flatly that he no longer 
nourishes the dream of becoming President. 

For that matter, he will say, when the 
time comes to formally make up the 1964 
Democratic ticket, he only wants to be given 
the decision to make as to whether or not he 
runs for a second time for the second 
place. — 

Then he will make up his own mind, 
cogitating a while. 

COMES TO ALL 


Such moments, perhaps even hours, must 
have come to all Vice Presidents. These are 
dsys when the load becomes inane and wor- 
risome; when the results of the day do not 
seem worth the time; when he sees ineptness 
he cannot correct, ahd the 6 years until 
1968 stretch away leanly. : 

JoHNSON will say at these times: What 
more could he want? He has risen from a 
rural home in Texas hill country to the 
second political position in the Nation, being 
twice nominated for President on the way, 
serving years as a powerful Congressman and 
Senator. 

He has ample money: He and Mrs. John- 
son own property worth several millions of 
dollars. His two daughters need never worry 
financially, He and his family live in an 
extraordinary home here. He has five 
ranches of varied sizes spotted about Texas. 
And a two-engined plane to reach them. 

And important at such moments, he had 
a nodding acquaintanceship with death from 
a heart attack. He gets no younger: the 
Presidential workload is fantastic. 

How nice it would be, he thinks, to go back 
to Texas when he pleases and relax. Perhaps 
teach a government course at the University 
of Texas. Or simply put his boot heels on 
& desk or a railing and talk all afternoon, 
Swapping stories. 

Now people who do not know JOHNSON well 
are likely to walk away at this point, saying 
here is a man poor mouthing and misleading 
me. The truth is, when JOHNSON talks so, he 
means it. At that time. 


POLITICS CALL 


But the man has built-in political reflexes 
that take over when the campaign liturgy 
sounds. Instinct rules; energy revives; 
eternal hope is resurrected. 

Hardly anyone believes Jonnson won't be 
around in 1964, barring a really dangerous 
Uumess. It is inconceivable that he won't 
reach for the Presidency in 1968—that office 
having the magnetism it has. 

President Kennedy has said that the 1964 
position is Jonnson’s, if he wants it and as- 
Suming that Kennedy is renominated. 

Democratic National Committee Chairman 
John X. Bailey asks: Why break up a win- 
ning team? White House staffers, sometimes 
credited with trying to sideline JOHNSON, 
now are heard to repeat the same phrase. 
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Jounson should have Texas solidly behind 
him. Close friend and associate John Con- 
nally is Governor, and is bringing unusual 
harmony to the party in that State. The 
Vice President can still talk ham and grits 
to southerners. Labor is not adverse, per- 
haps has swung toward Jounson. He has 
worked to build friendly minority considera- 
tion, and has succeeded with pocketbook- 
conscious, Negroes who know his job equal- 
ity efforts have already meant upwards of 
#30 million a year more for their people from 
new jobs alone. 

Politically, Jonnson would seem as potent 
as ever, perhaps more so. As an illustration 
of change, not long ago JoHnson was the 
principal speaker and guest at party func- 
tionsin Michigan. Delegates from that State 
led a noisy rebellion against him in Los An- 
geles in 1960. 

KENNEDY BACKING 

No matter who searches, or how long, no 
one has found any solid indication of dis- 
like, distrust, or inability to get along be- 
tween the Vice President and President Ken- 
nedy. The President believes the Vice 
President is performing well in a difficult 
position. 

Socially, the Kennedys and Johnsons are 
together constantly, in and out of the White 
House. No hint of strain is visible. 

On the contrary, there are evidences of 
warmth and glimpses of a strong bond of 
friendship and fellowship from the President 
to this completely dissimilar man who shad- 
ows his life: The two swim together, watch 
movies in mutual discomfort, weary their 
way through the social amenities. 

Beginning at Los Angeles, and continu- 
ing right up through the time that this 
is written, when the President has dis- 
cussed political and legislative matters with 
a group, the Vice President has been present. 
The Vice President is at all legislative break- 
fasts and lunches, at diplomatic luncheons 
and dinners, and he has unimpeded access 
to the President. Some weeks, JOHNSON 
Uterally spends half his hours at the White 
House 


JOHNSON knows his position well. He of- 
fers advice when it is asked. At National 
Security Council meetings, where he is al- 
ways present, he responds to questions when 
asked, but maintains his role of observer 
and adviser. 

The public idea of Jonnson is of a man 
of aggressiveness and impatience. He is in- 
stead a man who can exercise great patience 
and restraint. He never lunges when a 
slight movement is the key. The training 
of years helps in the Vice Presidency. He 
shies away from any indication of palace 
politics: Fortunately no question of taking 
over for an ill or temporarily incapable 
President has arisen. Should the issue arise, 
Kennedy and JoHNson have the procedure 
settled in advance. 

JOHNSON recognizes that traditionally 
Vice Presidents have had difficulty with 
White House staffs. In the beginning, JOHN- 
sow had his troubles with the Kennedy train. 
This has now been cured—no blocks are be- 
tween him and the President. 


Clarence Streit May Yet Be Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Arnold 
Gingrich, publisher of Esquire magazine, 
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in his February “Publisher’s Page” com- 
ment, reaches back to a piece he wrote 
in 1933 in order to underscore the good 
sense Clarence Streit has been preaching 
for many years. Streit is the author of 
the “Union Now” book published over 20 
years ago, which for the first time pro- 
posed a union of the experienced democ- 
racies of the world patterned on our own 
Federal Union structure. 

3 Gingrich's article is reprinted be- 

wi 
[From Esquire magazine, February 1963] 
CLARENCE STRETT May Yer Be Ricur 


In Vienna in the years right after the war, 
when the Russians were stealing watches, or 
worse, all over town, there was & saying fre- 
quently heard around the cafes that was only 
superficially meant to be funny. It was to 
the general effect of “Why can’t you make 
us your 49th State?” 

Since then, both Alaska and Hawail, each 
farther away than Vienna from some parts of 
the United States, have come into the Union, 
and meanwhile the world has been growing 
steadily smaller with each of a succession of 


maybe the idea isn’t half as nutty as it 
sounded then, at the tables outside the Cafe 
Mozart, surrounded by the piledup rubble 
from the gutted opera house. 

Two men have said things, in the past 
year, to make us think that the day of a far 
greater federal union may be ap 
faster than ever before would have seemed 
either likely or even possible. And the fact . 
that the two men are poles apart politically 
absolves either of any suspicion of special 
pleading. 

First, on the Fourth of July at Independ- 
ence Hail in Philadelphia, President Kennedy 
chose the anniv of the Declaration of 
Independence to call for a declaration of in- 
terdependence with the nations of Western 
Europe, proposing a partnership that could 
serve as a forerunner to an eventual union 
of all freemen in a world of law and free 
choice. 

A week later, Governor Rockefeller sound- 
ed a similar note of federalism for the free, 
saying that the free nations of the world 
should band together in a federal form of 
government in the same way the early 
American colonies did. (Actually, the 
Rockefeller statement, while issued after the 
President's Fourth of July speech, predated 
it by some months, since it summarized 
points the New York Governor had made in 
Harvard lectures early last year.) 

More important than which of these two 
men said it first, though, is the fact that each 
of them was saying in effect what one man 
has been saying for the past 24 years, for they 
were both advocating essentially the sort 
of thing, as the New York Times put it, that 
Clarence K. Streit has been advocating for a 
generation or more, 

For even before Wendell Wilkie began 
talking about one world”—in fact, a half- 
dozen years earlier—Clarence Streit began 
his now classic arguments for “union now,” 
beginning with articles written from Geneva, 
and embodied in book form under that title 
as long ago as April 1939. 

At first, as Geneva correspondent for the 
New York Times, and ever since as a full- 
time devotee of the cause of federal union, 
Clarence Streit with amazing pertinacity and 
singlemindedness of purpose has dedicated 
his pen and his purse and his to the 
advancement of the idea of Atlantic union 
and an ultimate federation of the democ- 
racies everywhere. 

Now, in his late sixties, the odds are becom- 
ing much better, paradoxically, that he will 
live to see the better part of his great dream 
come true than they have been at any time 
in the last 25 years. For when as & young 
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man, just out of his thirties, Clarence Streit 
began preaching union now, it was to an 
America still strongly neutralist, and to a 
Europe still hopelessly divided. Today with 
both NATO and the Common Market in 
being, and the economic and political uni- 
fication of Western Europe more nearly ac- 
complished than anyone could ever have 
Delieved, the all-important first step has 
been taken on the road that leads to union 
of the Atiantic community, and the eventual 
federation of the free. 

It could be argued, and it has been, that 
NATO has engendered rather more dissension 
than it has prevented, and that the Common 
Market is a rose that has put forth more 
thorns than petals to date, but the fact that 
NATO could be established, and that the 
Inner Six and the Outer Seven could be set 
up as cooperative trading communities, and 
that all three of those giant steps could 
have been taken with either direct aid from 
the United States of America, as in the case 
of NATO, or indirect, as a consequence of 
the Marshall plan, as in the latter two in- 
stances, indicates a degree of international 
cooperation that was unthinkable in the 
gloomy winter of 1938-39, after the appease- 
ment of Munich and before the invasion of 
Poland, when Clarence Strelt was first trying 
to peddle his plan. 

We know, because we remember—for we 
were trying to whistle a somewhat similar 
tune, into the teeth of that same gathering 
storm. Our own variation on this same 
theme, as presented on this page in our 
issue for August 1938, was called “Home 
Thoughts From a Swiss Veranda,” and it 
went In part as follows: 

“The Swiss are the living refutation to the 
age-old argument that Europeans cannot 
live happily side by side, as we do in our 
different States in America. The feeling has 
always been that national pride, brought up 
on an age-old diet of fighting and kept in 
tight nationalistic compartments by lan- 
guage differences, would prevent the possi- 
bility of ever working out for Europe the 
same peaceful federation of states that has 
worked out so well for America. * * * But 
the Swiss for over a hundred years have 
fought neither among themselves nor 
against outsiders, and that one last war was 
not of their own making but was wished on 
them by Napoleon. 

“Each Swiss canton has its own crest, its 


own flag, its own history’as a little nation. 


«+ + [and] each of these little city-states 
has far more reason to feel a pull away 


municipal structures, to remind you that 
you are in Basle, for instance, or in Berne, 
than to remind you that you are in Switzer- 

Local pride is intense and local history 
ving thing, with battlements still stand- 
ing from the medieval times when warfare 
was the normal state of existence and peace 
was a rare and exceptional interval. And 
these, after all, are the only real ingredients 


& 
* 


seal if they saw it? 

“Europe could go to schoo] at the feet of 
the Swiss. And we ourselves could do with 
a short postgraduate course in learning from 
them the applied art of live-and-let-live. 
And while the Swiss live on in peace and 
democracy, it is silly to take a defeatist view, 
and say that there is now left only a China- 
man’s choice between the embattled ideolo- 
gies of communism and fascism. There's 
hope for the Europeans, as long as they have 
the Swiss example, whenever they want to 
take enough time off from their bickerings 
to give it a trial. 
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“The ‘Swissification’ of Europe, which 
would cost nothing in either men or money, 
‘or even, in the long run, in pride, is the 
obvious answer. Too obvious. Too easy. 
Europe win take the hard way. The hard 
way, the horrendously expensive way, the 
way that all the Europeans now hopelessly 
consider to be inevitable. That way will 
come either a red Europe or a white Europe— 
a Europe bled white.” 

As prophecy, that has to be scored pretty 
low, though you could say that Europe was 
bled white, and that the Marshall plan was 
the transfusion that was needed to put the 
color back into its cheeks. But the “Swiss- 
ification of Europe” isn't too bad a label, 
even now, for the present and prabably 
near-future state of the Common Market. 

Now, of course, two big questions are still 
up in the air, One is whether Britain will or 
won't join the Common Market, and the 
other is whether the Atlantic Convention, 
after its Declaration of Paris of more than 
a year ago, will or can push the idea of the 
formation of a true Atlantic Community 
farther along toward a tangible reality than 
by the mere utterance of words, however 
resounding. . 7 

Streit himself feels that England's mem- 
bership in the Common Market would merely 
implement Operation Dumbbell, which is 
our State Department’s long-time term (and 
apparent hope) for a pair of balanced 
weights, the United States and United Bu- 
rope, with a crossbar of partnership connect- 
ing them. 

He prefers, and obviously hopes to see, a 
multimember Federal Union, beginning with 
Atlantic Union now, joining us with Britain 
and Canada and the NATO nations, while 
later hoping to add Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Ireland, Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and some of the stabler Latin 
American Republics, and ultimately hoping 
to incorporate into the Federation of the 
Free all governments which believe that the 
function of government is to serve the indi- 
vidual, rather than the reverse. 

This is a high hope. But it is probably 
nearer to realization right now, whether or 
not it first takes the form of partnership, 
than even he could ever have believed would 
come to pass In a quarter century—particu- 
larly when seen from such a somber vantage 
point as the one from which he first en- 
visaged it, the ominous war eve of 1938. 

If you're interested in his views on this 
subject, or would like to get his current 
book, “Freedom's Frontier—Atlantic Union 
Now” (paperback $1, cloth, Harper's, $3.95), 
you can write to him in care of Federal Un- 
ion, Inc., 2700 Ontario Road, Washington 9, 
D.C.—and we don't know of a subject more 
deserving of interest, at this tense juncture 
of world affairs. 
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We Must Stop Contaminating Our Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
OrD an article entitled “We Must Stop 
Contaminating Our Water,” by Dr. 
Milton J. E. Senn, director of the Child 
Study Center at Yale University and one 
of the Nation's most distinguished chil- 
dren's doctors, which appeared in Ameri- 
can Home magazine recently, 
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The contents of this article should be 
sufficiently frightening to again bring 
to mind the need for more aggressive 
action in abating pollution of our rivers, 
streams, lakes, and perhaps worse yet, 
our underground water table. 

This article should forcefully bring to 
the attention of all of our people the 
need for speedy enactment of legisla- 
tion along the lines of H.R. 3167 just co- 
sponsored by my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
JOHN BLATNIK, and me. 

We Must STOP CONTAMINATING OUR WATER 


(By Milton J, E. Senn, MD., with Evan 
McLeod Wylie) 


(The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, an organization of 2 
million scientists, has recently urged its 
members to abandon traditional reluctance 
to become involved in public issues and 
voice their opinions on subjects of great 
national importance. In this challenging 
article Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, director of the 
world-famous child study center at Yale 
University and one of the Nation's most dis- 

children's doctors, warns that one 
of the most vital questions that can be put 
before the American public is how great is 
the peril from the polluted waters to which 
we are being exposed and by what steps can 
this peril be reduced.) 

Very recently I returned to the United 
States from a global journey that had taken 
me to 14 countries to study the progress that 
is being made in improving and safeguard- 
ing the health of millions of the world’s chil- 
dren. In Europe, in Asia, and in islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, I had seen striking evi- 
dence of the elimination of ancient diseases 
and the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
Again and again, I had been reminded of 
how water must always be of immense con- 
cern to physicians because it is potentially 
one of the chief avenues for the transmis- 
sion of disease. Yet awaiting me on my desk 
when I returned to New Haven, Conn., were 
disturbing reports of the growing health 
hazards that confront children in America 
because of contaminated water. 

In Long Island, N.Y., the underground 
water table beneath some of the suburban 
communities, over which my plane had 
circled as it returned from overseas, was re- 
ported to be so polluted by the mingling of 
sewage wastes that water drawn from kitchen 
taps is apt to foam thickly with detergent 
suds from septic tanks and cesspools. In 
some instances, families living in homes with 
TV, two-car garages, and all sorts of other 
modern conveniences have been reduced to 
boiling their drinking water and drinking 
from camping jugs. 

Striking closer to home was a report in 
a medical journal concerning a nearby Con- 
necticut community which is notable for 
its beautiful old colonial homes and high 
standard of living. Children in the pri- 
mary grade school had abruptly been stricken 
with nausea, fever, vomiting, headaches, and 
abdominal pains. More than 20 cases had 
occurred and been diagnosed as infectious 
hepatitis, a virus disease that attacks the 
liver. 

By astute detective work, a team of Fed- 
eral and State disease investigators had been 
able to pinpoint the source of the hepatitis 
outbreak to drinking fountains in a corridor 
near the third-grade classroom in the pri- 
mary school. These drinking fountains were 
served by two deep wells separated at what 
was considered to be a safe distance (100 
feet) from the underground septic tanks 
which served as the school’s sewage disposal 
system. 

The tracing of Connecticut school infec- 
tious hepatitis epidemic to sewage-polluted 
well water reinforced the growing suspicion 
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of U.S. Public Health authorities that much 
of this disease in the country may be moving 
by contaminated water. 

Not long ago an outbreak occurred in 
a block of adjacent homes in a rural village 
in Kentucky. The local doctor, suspecting 
polluted water, summoned public health ex- 
perts who found the disease was almost cer- 
tainly spread by the transmission of the 
hepatitis virus from the septic tank in the 
backyard of one home to a series of neigh- 
boring drinking water wells. When colored 
marker dye was poured into the plumbing 
drains of the suspected house, it appeared 
in water from seven neighboring wells with- 
in a very short time—in one instance within 
30 hours—even though these wells were from 
80 to 200 feet deep. 

The same situation, a doctor who reported 
the epidemic noted, might have occurred in 
many of the huge suburban areas surround- 
ing our large cities where septic tanks and 
drinking wells are closely intermingled. But 
would a suburban doctor, he asked, be as 
quick to suspect water contamination as 
the common cause of the epidemic? 

The disturbing discoveries about the out- 
breaks of infectious hepatitis and the dis- 
tasteful detergent suds problems plaguing 
many communities should drive home to a} 
of us—physicians, homeowners, and munici- 
pal authorities—that perils to family health 
from polluted water ere steadily increasing. 
We can no longer afford to enjoy the popular 
illusion that because we live in America our 

water is safe. In fact, clean water 
has become one of the Nation's major health 
problems. 

What do we know about polluted water in 
America in 1962? We know that 100 million 
Americans get their drinking water from 
rivers and streams into which 120 million 
dump their wastes—treated and untreated. 

We know that some cities which depend 
upon rivers for water supplies have such in- 
adequate purification systems that bacterial 
counts are commonly high in the water 
mains. In other cities the water is safe but 
extremely distasteful because of the high 
chlorination it must undergo to ward off 
pollution. 

We know that aside from the pollution of 
rivers and streams, there is the contamina- 
tion of underground water by the billions of 
gallons of wastes and chemicals poured into 
the soil by sewage systems, industry, and 
agriculture. This pollution of underground 
water is far more serious than that of surface 
water, Underground water moves slowly. 
It may take months or even years before 
evidence of the pollution makes its appear- 
ance and it may take many more years for 
natural forces within the earth to purify it. 

Thus, while everyone assumes that scien- 
tific barriers protect us from the great 
waterborne diseases that ravaged nations in 
the past, more of the earth's water may be 
contaminated today than at any time in 
history. 

What progress are we making toward pro- 
tecting ourselves and our children from the 
known and unknown harmful effects of pol- 
luted water? As important as recognizing 
that a dangerous water problem exists must 
be understanding that we can do something 
about it now. 

The most immediate concrete action that 
can be taken is the rigid control and even- 
tual elimination of private septic tanks in 
the densely populated areas surrounding our 
cities. In the great postwar rush to these 
new suburbs, tens of thousands of new 
homes have been built beyond sewerlines 
and water mains. Septic tanks have been 
permitted on small lots in suburban deyel- 
opments involving thousands of homes. It 
is estimated that 23 million Americans now 
rely on private septic tanks for sewage dis- 
posal and more than one-third of the new 
homes now being constructed in the United 
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States also will have private septic tanks, 
despite the growing concern of the public 
health authorities. 

Any sanitation engineer will tell you there 
is nothing wrong with a septic tank so long 
as it is in the right place. In a rural setting, 
in the right kind of soll and water table, with 
plenty of underground space between it and 
drinking welis and running streams, it is a 
safe and effective means of disposing of do- 
mestic sewage. But as one Florida sanitary 
engineer has put it, The septic tank is a 
country cousin that came to town and 
promptly got into trouble.” 

Widespread use of the tanks in the new 
suburban regions during the 1950's has re- 
vealed they cannot be relied upon to deal 
effectively with the enormous amount of 
water wastes poured into them by washing 
machines, dishwashers, kitchen garbage dis- 
posal units, and multiple bathrooms. Nor 
can they be counted upon to contain and 
dissolve the new synthetic detergents. 

Moreover, studies have shown that more 
than one-half of the soil in the United States 
actually is unsuitable for handling septic 
tank wastes from a large number of homes. 
The minimum requirement for a three-bed- 
room modern house is approximately 1,600 
square feet of design areas in what sanitary 
engineers call a 60-minute-soill. Few exist- 
ing recommendations of loca] health depart- 
ments live up to that standard. 

When septic tanks are overburdened, over- 
flows of their liquid wastes are apt to appear 
on the ground above them. Not only do 
these overflows create offensive odors but 
they also are a health menace. They may 
harbor the germs of dysentery, hepatitis, 
typhoid, and polio. They are also breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes and other disease- 
carrying insects. They are, therefore, par- 
ticularly a threat to children playing on 
lawns and in backyards. 

In various parts of the country, failure 
of the tanks has created serious pollution 
problems. Sewage liquids have backed up 
into homeowners’ bathtubs, toilets, and 
kitchen sinks and flooded whole neighbor- 
hoods. In one suburban community out- 
side St. Louis, Missouri, yards and lawns 
became so flooded with septic tank wastes 
that families could hardly get their children 
to school. 

Many expanding communities have per- 
mitted the installation of septic tanks in 
new developments on the assumption that 
adequate centralized sewer systems could 
be installed later. Instead, they have found 
themselves trapped by wishful thinking. 

Even when tank failures occur, many 
homeowners, fearing the effect on ty 
values, are reluctant to admit that a prob- 
lem exists, and refuse to support remedial 
action by the community. Resistance 
builds up to floating bond issues and raising 
taxes to pay for the Installation of the sewer 
system and to the expense and inconveni- 
ence of ripping up streets and tearing up 
lawns, gardens, and shrubbery to install 
pipelines. But as the health hazard inevi- 
tably increases, the eventual cost of install- 
ing the centralized sewer systems in estab- 
lished neighborhoods becomes several times 
what the cost would have been of placing 
pipes in the undeveloped land. 

Mounting evidence of the dangerous in- 
adequacy of septic tanks has appeared in 
the many suburban communities where un- 
decomposed detergent suds cause drinking 
water to foam thickly. Extensive research 
studies by detergent manufacturers indicate 
that the suds are not injurious to human 
health, But their presence provides a 
dramatic warning that sewage also may be 
making a round trip from sinks and toilets 
into the septic tank, out into the surround- 
ing soll, and into nearby wells which sup- 
ply drinking water. No one can be sure 
what bacteria or virus organisms may ac- 
company the detergent suds on their 
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underground travels since these are not 
obliging enough to foam, taste, smell, or 
add color to the water. 

As new expressways reach farther out Into 
the country, new suburbs will rise in the 
1960's in totally undeveloped rural lands. 
Along with them must rise thousands of 
new shopping centers, schools, and indus- 
trics. Facing up to the fact that septic 
tanks have no place in such new residential 
areas is the first task of all Americans. The 
time has come for homebuilders, municipal 
authorities, contractors, medical societies, 
and citizen groups to join together in cam- 
paigns to eradicate septic tanks from heavily 
populated areas and eliminate them from 
most new homebuilding projects. 

If your family dwells in a community with 
modern centralized sewage and water-supply 
systems, you may feel that water pollution 
does not affect you. Yet contaminated 
water is an acute concern of all public health 
authorities from coast to coast. 

If you live in a city, the rural and wood- 
land reservoirs which provide your water 
supply may be menaced by pollution from 
new suburban and exurban developments. 
The lake and ocean beaches surrounding 
most of our major cities are frequently 


be closed to millions of bathers unless there 
is diversion and treatment of the sewage 
which is polluting their waters. 

Many of the municipal waste treatment 
processes in use today were designed for the 
wastes of 40 years ago. For a growing num- 
ber of cities they are now inadequate. 

Many public health authorities now sus- 
pect that viruses may be capable of pene- 
trating municipal water systems. Surgeon 
General Luther Terry has said, “We are by 
no means sure that at least some viruses 
are not slipping through our present water 
purification and disinfectant processes and 
entering our water mains.“ 

Few ships and boats afloat, from the 
myriads of outboard runabouts and cabin 
cruisers that abound in our lakes, rivers, and 
coastal waters, to the large freighters and 
ocean Iiners that enter our harbors, have 
any facilities for the treatment and disposal 
of shipboard sewage. Tollet and galley 
wastes are simply pumped directly over- 
board into the water. 

Now that the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
opened the Great Lakes regions to ships 
from all over the world, communities along 
the lakes’ shores must beware of waterborne 
diseases brought by these vessels that may 
find their way into water-supply systems— 
particularly diseases from other countries 
which have long been gone from America or 
never before achieved a foothold here. 

Another great menace to our health from 
polluted water comes from chemical com- 
pounds, In the last 20 years at least half a 
million new chemical compounds have come 
Into existence and at least 10,000 new com- 
pounds now are developed each year. 

Admittedly, great benefits are derived 
from these wonders that the chemical 
industry has given us, but much more re- 
search is required of their long-range effects 
for us to find out how we can live safely 
while benefiting from them. 

As fast as we manufacture these chemicals 
we put them into use in our private homes 
and industries and, in most cases, when 
done with them discharge them into our 
rivers or streams or into the ground. 


U.S. Public Health Service's Robert A. Taft's 
Sanitary En Center in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have revealed that a large number of 
new and unusual contaminants may be con- 
cealed in the average glass of drinking water. 
Not only do acceptable waste-treatment 
processes fall to remove many of these con- 
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taminants, but also water-purification proc- 


esses are equally ineffective. 

` ‘Pesticides and herbicides in chemical form 
now are used by the millions of tons by 
farmer, factory, and housewife. Sprayed, 
dusted, and scattered over crops, lawns, and 
trees, they permeate the soil and under- 
ground waters and may survive to reach the 
rivers, streams, reservoirs from which we 
obtain our drinking water. Some of these 
new chemicals have been found to be poison- 
ous to birds and fish. At the present time, 
any estimate of their deleterious effects on 
our water supplies must be largely guesswork. 

Right now, the new chemicals attracting 
the most attention among sanitary engi- 
neers and public health officials are the syn- 
thetic household detergents used in washing 
dishes and laundry. In the short space of 
10 years they have captured about 90 percent 
of the household market. Almost the entire 
production—currently billions of pounds an- 
nually—tis eventually flushed down plumbing 
lines to be discharged into America's surface 
and underground waters. 

Although they are highly effective cleans- 
ers, the synthetic detergents differ radically 
from the animal fats and oils from which 
we formerly manufactured our soaps in that 
they have been ound to be resistant to being 
destroyed or neutralized by natural bacterial 
processes or chemical treatments. Even the 
most modern sewage plants, it’s been dis- 
covered, remove only 50 to 60 percent of 
detergents from water. Chlorination has no 
effect on them whatsoever. - 

Hence, almost all treated sewage still con- 
tains a residue of detergents. In many in- 
stances, this goes directly into rivers and 
streams and is used again for drinking water 
by other communities. Research has re- 
vealed that some detergents will last for 
more than 20 days in running river water— 
long enough for this water to find its way 
into dozens of city water supply plants for 

ownstream. 


d 

The detergent industry is spending mil- 
lions of dollars in research to resolve the 
problems connected with the safe disposal 
of detergent suds. New products which will 
bring about the breakdown of detergent 
chemicals in sewage treatment plants pres- 
ently are in the testing stage. As of now, 
there is no economical way of getting the 
remaining unharmful traces of chemicals out 
of drinking water. 

As our civilization has increased in com- 
plexity we have found that we must be on 
guard against the new dangers that accom- 
pany scientific progress. Enough is known 
about the menace of our water pollution 
problems to make it clear that all Americans 
must join in a unified effort to protect our 
lives and the lives of tomorrow's families. 
We must clean up the water we are contam- 
inating and plan for clean water in the 
future. Otherwise, dangerous health con- 
bia will spread across the Nation before 

HOW SAFE IS YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 


1. Is there a septic tank problem in your 
community? What is being done about it 
now? How stringent are the controls over 
septic tanks as far as property zoning and 
new housing are concerned? 

More detailed information about the con- 
struction and maintenance of septic tanks 
can be obtained by writing to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., requesting Public 
Health Service Publication No. 526, “A Man- 
ual of Septic Tank Procedure,” 35 cents. 
From the same source for 5 cents you can 
obtain a leaflet, “Septic Tank Care,” U.S. 
raced Health Service Information Series No. 


2. Are detergent suds and foam appear- 
ing in your drinking water or in the streams 
and brooks and other waters of your com- 
munity? What are State and local sani- 
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tation authorities doing about the problems 
detergents may present to your community? 

3. Where does your drinking water come 
from? How is it purified and protected? 

4. Does your community have a modern 
sewerage disposal plant? Does your local 
health department feel that it should be 
enlarged or modernized? 

5. Are you familiar with the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act which permits cities 
and towns financial grants for the construc- 
tion of new sewage plants, for the enforce- 
ment of water pollution control, for research 
and comprehensive water planning for the 
future? Can the water needs of your own 
community be aided by the provisions of this 
act? What additional assistance is also 
available from your own State government? 
(A copy of the Federal act may be obtained 
from: The Division of Water Supply and 
Pollution Control, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.) 

6. Is local industry dumping wastes into 
your streams, lakes, rivers, or nearby coastal 
waters? What are the plans to control and 
purify them? 

7. Is there a water pollution problem 
threatening your lakes or beaches? 

8. Are you aware that many organizations 
are banding together to help campaign 
against the dangers of polluted water? 
Among them are the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, the League of Women Voters, the 
Izaak Walton League, the American Munici- 
pal Association, the American Fisheries So- 
clety, and the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. Your support of their cam- 
paigns can be most helpful. For back- 
ground information to use with your organ- 
ization, send for free brochure The Crisis,” 
and other information. Write to National 
Water Institute, Room 1250, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

9. What are your local newspapers and 
radio stations doing to bring the water 
problems of your community to the atten- 
tion of their readers and listeners? Are the 
points of view of your local sanitation engi- 
neers and board of health and county medi- 
cal society being properly presented to the 
public? 

10. Does your community have a fully 
organized clean water program and are you 
actively supporting it? This program is a 
new U.S. Public Health Seryice campaign de- 
signed to protect America's rivers and 
streams from the growing challenge of pollu- 
tion by obtaining the informed and en- 
thusiastic support of the public in every U.S. 
community. Interested individuals and 
organizations can obtain information, films, 
and additional educational materials about 
the clean water program, and advice about 
how to develop their own local campaign by 
writing to the Division of Water Supply and 
Pollution Control; U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice; Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Service, Washington, D.C. 


Part 10: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology on Castro and 
Cuba (December 28, 1962—Janu- 
ary 1, 1963) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, 
Mencken once said: 


H. L. 


February 14 


I believe that it is better to tell the truth 
than a lle. I believe it is better to be free 
than to be a slave. And I believe it is better 
to know than to be ignorant, 


So much confusion has arisen over the 
Cuban crisis in this country that it has 
been easy for people to forget what they 
read, or the order in which they read it. 
I felt originally that a chronology on 
Castro and Cuba would be helpful to the 
public in evaluating this problem, and 
the response I have received from vari- 
ous people and organizations, as well as 
Members of Congress, has reinforced this 
opmion. Part 10 will close this portion 
of the chronology for the time being. 
After the end of February, however, I 
intend to resume the chronology because 
the events since the first of the year 
should also be listed in their order, even 
if the crisis has been completely solved 
and peace becomes the order of the day. 
This, we hope, will become true, but in 
any case, we should view events as they 
take place and not confuse their se- 
quence because that sequence can be of 
utmost importance. 

I plan to present a sort of sequal within 
a few days, which. will take our memory 
back to a much earlier period in Amer- 
ican history—which at that time was 
also concerned with Cuba. This small 
island, 90 miles off our Florida coast, has 
managed to assume a most important 
spot in our national life, and I am fairly 
sure it will remain important for a long 
time to come. God speed the day when 
it will be possible to resume friendly ties 
with the Cuban people and the Cuban 
Government, and confidence and trust 
between our countries will be the normal 
way of life. This is the prayer and 
dream of all thinking American men 
and women. 

Part 10 of my chronology begins with 
an attack on the President-and our na- 
tional foreign policy—in verbal form—by 
Fidel Castro. When President Kennedy 
met with Cuban invasion leaders on De- 
cember 27, Castro accused the President 
of violating all the principles set forth 
in the United Nations Charter by “his 
arrogant gesture” in meeting with these 
leaders of the Cuban exiles. Perhaps this 
was “sour grapes” on Castro’s part. He 
may well have remembered his 11-day 
unofficial visit to the United States on 
April 19, 1959—-when he was invited to 
come to our country, visit, and tell his 
story—not by President Eisenhower—but 
by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. In any event, Castro took his 
spite out on the remaining relatives of 
the Cuban prisoners by halting their re- 
lease from the island, even though he had 
promised them they could join the Cuban 
prisoners in the United States by paying 
a of their homes and automo- 

iles. 

President Kennedy also found himself 
and his foreign policy attacked violently 
by the Communist newspaper Hoy on 
December 28, which asserted “by receiv- 
ing his invasion agents, Kennedy is pro- 
claiming a so-called right of U.S. im- 
perialists to promote, finance, and arm 
the counterrevolution. 

The following day, President Kennedy 
spoke to a crowd of Cuban exiles and 
promised that the flag of the Bay of 
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Pigs Brigade “will be returned” to a “free 
Havana”—although carefully avoiding 
stating that the United States would take 
part in this effort. 

Nevertheless, Cuba and Moscow—and 
even one of the Canadian conservative 
newspapers—castigated the President for 
his speech to the Cuban exiles, remind- 
ing the public and the world that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had promised that the 
United States would not attack Cuba and 
would prevent other Latin American 
countries from attacking her during set- 
tlement of the Caribbean crisis. 

The Havana radio took this occasion 
to state that the President “admitted his 
participation and contribution in all 
steps related to the indemnification de- 
manded by Cuban revolutionary justice 
to free the mercenaries“ -in spite of offi- 
cial denials that the Government had had 
any connection with the ransom paid for 
the Cuban prisoners. 

The American public was also informed 
by Khrushchev about that time—during 
the course of his interview by the London 
Daily Express—that mankind was in- 
debted to the policy of reason which tri- 
umphed when the Cuban crisis was at 
its height because— 

Here the danger was removed by way of 


compromise, according to the principle of 
“concession for concession” and not, as sug- 


gested by certain people in the West, by 
the “sword against sword” principle. 


Khrushchev, being well versed in the 
art of propaganda—undoubtedly meant 
to leave the impression with the Ameri- 
can people that many secret concessions, 
about which they had not been in- 
formed, had been made to the Soviets 
by President Kennedy, along with his 
self-defense against charges of being 
frightened by the United States into 
moving his missiles out. That he suc- 
ceeded in sowing his seeds of doubt is 
well known—and not mitigated to any 
great extent by later events. 

Guatemala's President Miguel Ydigo- 
ras indicated his displeasure and disillu- 
sionment with post-Cuban-United 
States-Soviet policy by announcing that 
his country would retire from the “front 
line of the fight against Castro com- 
munism.” He further, explained this 
action thus: 

We cannot push Guatemala Into remain- 
ing in the front line, with our rifles besides 
us ready for the onslaught, when others in 


the rearguard are engaged in profitable 
business, such as those who are now dealing 
commercially with Cuba.” 


From events which began piling up— 
it now appeared—falsely or not—that 
our OAS camaraderie was beginning to 
come unstuck. It also began to be clear 
that the propaganda value of our Cuban- 
Soviet-United States victory was losing 
its appeal and we were fast reverting to 
our former status of unpopularity 
around the world. It reminded us some- 
what of the song which goes King's 
horses, King's men, marched up the 
street and then marched back again.” 

The American people began wonder- 
ing out loud just who was handling our 
foreign policy. It just did not seem pos- 
sible that one single man.could be mak- 
ing so many mistakes—or at least they 
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seemed on the surface to be mistakes— 
and the surface was just about all they 
had to go by. Their curiosity was par- 
tially satisfied even though their fears 
were not completely allayed—when it 
became known that Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk had many many unofficial 
helpers in handling foreign policy, al- 
though not appointed by him. The 
public had previously learned, through a 
December 8 Saturday Evening Post arti- 
cle by Stewart Alsop and Joseph Bart- 
lett that even our National Security 
Council had been reinforced by what 
Washington reporters had dubbed the 
“ExComm’’—meaning executive com- 
mittee. This also was called the Crisis 
Cabinet and numbered among its nine 
members the Special White House Aid, 
McGeorge Bundy (also designated by 
the Washington grapevine as future 
successor to Secretary Rusk), the 
President's brother Bobby Kennedy, and 
his speechwriter, “alter ego” and Gen- 
eral Counsel, Theodore Sorensen. To a 
degree, this explained some of the con- 
fusion in foreign policy perhaps, but not 
quite the confusion in announcements 
from Government agencies, 

The public, for instance, was informed 
on October 16, 1962 that almost 5,000 
Soviets were stationed in Cuba. 

October 28, the U.S. intelligence au- 
thorities reported the Russians had 
achieved full combat readiness for all 
their medium-range missiles—which 
had a capability of reaching Washing- 
ton, D.C., St. Louis, Dallas, and the Pan- 
ama Canal. This was 6 days after our 
“quarantine” had been thrown around 
Cuba, and the day Khrushchev agreed 
to dismantle and pull out the rockets. 

November 7, however, found the num- 
ber of Soviet troops raised to 8,000 to 
13,000. November 20 found the quaran- 
tine lifted by President Kennedy. 

November 29 found the number of 
Soviet troops in Cuba reverting a bit, 
from 8,000 to 10,000. 

And December 20 found the number 
of Soviet troops announced as 9,000 to 
15,000. 

To jump a bit ahead in my chronology, 


I must add that January 24 found a fig- 


ure of 16,000 or 17,000 publicly an- 
nounced as Soviet military personnel 
still remaining in Cuba. 

This numbers game”—as it has been 
called—culminated finally on February 
6 when a responsible Member of the Sen- 
ate stated in a radio-TV appearance that 
35,000 Soviet military, commanded by 
four of the Soviet's top generals, were 
still in Cuba. 

On that same day, Defense Secretary 
McNamara stated in an unprecedented 
appearance that there had been 22,000 
Russian military personnel in Cuba at 
the peak of the crisis in November—but 
that 5,000 had since left—and 17,000 re- 
mained. He was backed up in this state- 
ment by CIA Director John McCone. 

Small wonder that all this, along with 
other events, left most American citizens 
feeling as Maurice Maeterlinck, the Bel- 
gian author, must have felt when he 
said: 

The truth that disheartens because it is 


true is of far more value than the most 
stimulating of falsehoods, 
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Part 10 of the chronology follows: 

December 28, 1962: Fidel Castro abruptly 
halted the release of relatives of Cuban in- 
vasion prisoners today. At the same time, 
the Government-controlled radio and press 
loosed a bitter attack on President Kennedy 
for honoring the invaders and their leaders. 

Cuba gave no official reason for halting the 
release of relatives. It previously had an- 
nounced that any who wished to do so were 
free to leave so long as they turned over their 
property to the state. 

Cuban radio commentators today charged 
that Mr. Kennedy had violated all the prin- 
ciples set forth in the United Nations Charter 
by his “arrogant gesture” in meeting with 
invasion leaders yesterday. 

The President was accused of a new act 
of aggresion against Cuba and of showing 
“Imperialist contempt” for the United Na- 
tions. 

December 28, 1962: The Communist news- 
paper Hoy said, “By receiving his invasion 
agents, Kennedy is proclaiming a so-called 
right of U.S. imperialists to promote, finance, 
and arm the counterrevolution.” 

December 29, 1962: Havana radio charged 
today that anti-Castro Cuban elements are 
being transplanted from U.S. soll to Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base, for aggression against 
Cuba. 

The news agency said the anti-Castro 
scheme called for a “direct Yankee attack on 
Cuba on the pretense of defending the base,” 
the radio related. 

The newscast said such thundering assaults 
would force Cuban soldiers to repel the ag- 
gression. 

December 29, 1962: In Washington, the De- 
tense Department said the charge was com- 
pletely baseless and without foundation.” 

December 29, 1962; President Kennedy 
promised a highly emotional crowd of Cuban 
exiles today that the flag of the Bay of Pigs 
Brigade “will be returned” to “a free Havana,” 

Speaking under a hot sun in Miami's 
Orange Bowl, the President said “it is the 
strongest wish of the people of this country, 
as well as the people of this hemisphere, that 
Cuba shall one day be free again.” 

When it is, the President declared, the 
brigade which failed in the Bay of Pigs at- 
tack of April 1961 and which was ransomed 
from Cuban prisons, “will deserve to march 
at the head of the free columns.” 

Taking note of the divisions that have 
plagued the exiles, Mr. Kennedy appealed 
to them to submerge momentary differences 
in a united front to keep alive the spirit 
of the brigade. 

Mr. Kennedy thanked the Americans who 
helped make possible the exchange of pris- 
oners for medicines and foodstuffs. 

“Their efforts had a significance beyond 
the important desire to salvage individual 
human beings,” he said. “For your small 
brigade is a tangible reaffirmation that the 
human desire for freedom and independence 
is essentially unconquerable.“ 

December 29, 1962: The official Soviet news 
agency Tass said in Moscow last night that 
President Kennedy's promise of a free Cuba 
causes “perplexity and concern.” 

A Tass report of Mr. Kennedy's mecting 
with the free Bay of Pigs captives quoted 
the President's promise to return their bat- 
tie flag to them in a free Havana. 

“President Kennedy’s bellicose statements 
at the rally cf Cuban counterrevolutionarics 
cannot but cause perplexity and concern,” 
Tass said. 

“It is well known that during the settle- 
ment of the Caribbean crisis, President Ken- 
nedy promised that the United States would 
not attack Cuba and would prevent other 
Latin American countries from attacking 
her.” 

December 29, 1962: President Kennedy bas 
expressed the appreciation of the United 
States for Argentina's cooperation during the 
recent Cuban crisis. 
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Kennedy referred to a letter sent by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk to Foreign Min- 
ister Carlos Muniz expressing “admiration 
and appreciation for the prompt and resolute 
manner in which Argentina supported the 

tion of American States in carrying 
out Its decisions on the Cuban crisis." 

“I want to reemphasize the pride which 
our forces felt in joining with your de- 
stroyers and air units In defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” Kennedy’s letter said. 

December 30, 1962: Castro ties new string 
on prisoner of war kin. 

The Cuban Government said today it 
would permit “all those wanting to leave” 
to do so only if Pan American Airways re- 
sumes flights between Havana and Miami, 
Fla. 

A Pan American spokesman in New York 
said the airline had little desire to resume 
normal service to Cuba. He said restrictions 
and limited travel had resulted in heavy 
losses on Cuban flights in the past several 
years. 

In commenting on Mr, Kennedy’s visit to 
Miami to greet the returning prisoners, Ha- 
vana radio said, The President “admitted his 
participation and contribution in all steps 
related to the indemnification demanded by 
Cuban revolutionary justice to free the 
mercenaries,” 

December 31, 1962: In an interview with 
the London Daily Express released by the 
Tass news agency, Khrushchev said he was 
convinced that last October’s Cuban crisis 
‘willl “leave a very deep imprint on interna- 
tional relations.” 

“This was a moment when the sinister 
shadow of nuclear war raced over the world,” 
he said. “People started looking at questions 
of war and peace in a new way. If mankind 
is ushering in 1963 in a peaceful atmosphere, 
and not amid ruins covered with radio- 
active dust, it is indebted to the policy of 
reason, which triumphed when the Cuban 
crisis was at its height. 

“Here the danger was removed by way 
of compromise, according to the principle 
of ‘concession for concession’ and not, as 
suggested by certain people in the West, by 
the ‘sword against sword’ principle,” he 
added. 

January 1, 1963: President Miguel Ydigoras 
said today that his country will retire from 
what he called “the front line of the fight 
against Castro communism.” 

“Of course, we find we are in the whirl- 
pool of international politics,” he sald. “But 
we cannot push Guatemala into remaining 
in the front line; with our rifles beside us 
ready for the onslaugkt, when others in the 
rearguard are engaged in profitable business, 
such as those who are now dealing com- 
mercially with Cuba.” 


University of Wisconsin Study Discloses 
That Small Business Is the First Hurt 
by Tight Money Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
recent study by the University of Wis- 
consin on the effect of restrictive mone- 
tary policy on bank credit for small busi- 
ness in Wisconsin. The study, part of a 
comprehensive survey entitled “Attitudes 
of Wisconsin Bankers Toward Small 
Business Financing,” was conducted un- 
der the direction of Dr. James S. Earley, 
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professor of economics, and Dr. John 
Korbel, assistant professor of economics 
of the university, under a grant awarded 
by the Small Business Administration to 
the Wisconsin State Department of Re- 
source Development. The text of the 
study follows: 
TIGHT Money, Loan Ratios, 
Business LENDING 
Whether the adoption of a restrictive 
monetary policy has a special impact on 
credit availability to small and new business 
is a much debated question. The adjust- 
ments that Wisconsin bankers make to tight 
money which affect these two classes of busi- 
ness concerns is presented in this chapter. 
LENDING ADJUSTMENTS AFFECTING SMALL AND 
NEW BUSINESS WHICH BANKERS MADE TO 
TIGHT MONEY AND RESERVE PRESSURES , 


The lending adjustments of Wisconsin 
banks which affect small and new business 
are generally quite sensitive to a policy of 
monetary restraint, A large majority of 
banks respond to the mere fact that such a 
policy has been put into effect, irrespective 
of their individual reserve position. Thus, 
almost two-thirds of the respondents indi- 
cated they normally look more closely at 
size and competitive position of business 
loan applicants and make fewer loans to 
young, unseasoned concerns when money is 
tight, regardless of their reserve positions. 

These data are indeed striking. If they 
are accepted as valid, there can be no ques- 
tion but that tight money has a general, and 
an adverse, impact on small and new busi- 
ness concerns; nor does it seem that we need 
hesitate in concluding that this Is a diferen- 
tial impact. This seems to be rather harsh 
treatment for the backbone of American 
democracy. 

An interesting observation is that the per- 
centage of banks making each of the four 
adjustments which affects small concerns is 
2 the same as the percentage of 

the corresponding adjust- 
. which affect new businesses. It is 
noteworthy however that though there was 
a tendency for banks to make the same ad- 
justment for both new and small business 
borrowers, the response to one was not high- 
ly associated with the response to the other. 

LOAN RATIOS AND BUSINESS LENDING 

Presumably, tight money has greater im- 
pact on business lending if bankers believe 
there is a certain percentage of total de- 
posits that total loans should not normally 
exceed. In view of the data presented, it 
seems reasonable that this impact would be 
greater on smal] and new business: that is, 
since bankers show a decided tendency to 
ration out small and new concerns when 
they feel some extra rationing is called for. 
The height of these ratios as well as the will- 
ingness of banks to adjust them upward 
in the face of rising loan demand pressures 
should both bear on the impact of tight 
money on business lending. 

Prevalence and height of maximum loan 
ratios in Wisconsin banks 


Most Wisconsin banks try to keep total 
loans from exceeding a certain percentage 
of total deposits. Almost nine-tenths of 
the respondents indicated their bank had 
such a policy. Over two-fifths reported 50 
as the percentage that total loans should 
not normally exceed total deposits; slightly 
over a fourth gave 60 percent as the maxi- 
mum normal figure; and a tenth gave 55 
percent. Thus, more than three-fourths of 
the responses fell within the range of from 
50 through 60 percent. In view of the fact 
that most banks do haye maximum loan 
ratio policies, it would seem that such poli- 
cles are likely to affect the availability of 
bank credit to business. Further, when 
considered in the light of bankers’ apparent 
propensity to ration out new and small busi- 
ness, it seems likely the impact would be 
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greater on these two types of concerns. 
However, the reluctance or willingness of 
bankers to adjust upward from their norm 
Js perhaps as important, or even more 80. 
than the height itself. 

Flexibility of mazimum loan ratios 


Most Wisconsin bankers indicated some 
flexibilfty in policies concerning the per- 
centage of total deposits that total loans 
should not normally exceed. Between a 
fourth and a fifth fall into each of the two 
polar classes—never exceed and quite willing 
to exceed. Although a large majority indi- 
cated some flexibility, only 22 percent stated 
they exercised little or no restraint. This 
further reinforces the potential impact of 
tight money on small and new concerns. 

PATTERN OF RESPONSES 

A clear pattern emerges from the responses 
concerning the height of maximum loan 
ratios and their flexibility. Banks which in- 
dicated that loans should not normally ex- 
ceed a relatively small percentage of deposits 
(less than 50 percent) definitely tended to be 
the least willing to adjust these norms up- 
ward. Banks which indicated an intermedi- 
ate height (50 to 60 percent) tended to have 
a moderately flexible policy. The group 
which indicated that loans should not nor- 
mally exceed a relatively high percentage of 
total deposits (60 percent and more) defi- 
nitely tended to have the most flexible policy 
toward these ratios, 

Though it seems likely that maximum 
loan ratio policies reinforce the tendency 
of banks to cull out new and small busi- 
nesses during periods of monetary restraint, 
this pattern seems to suggest that their im- 
pact is not great compared to the very fact 
that a restrictive monetary policy has been 
put into effect. It would appear that these 
ratios correspond to different degrees of 
banker aggressiveness. The conservative 
banker with the low ratio and the rigid 
policy is probably selective enough to whom 
he loans that the maximum which he be- 
lieves this ratio can safely be is not reached 
too often, On the other hand, the aggressive 
banker with the high ratio and the most 
willingness to adjust this ratio upward does 
not pay much attention to its height. 

The fact that there is no relationship 
between the height of these ratios or their 
flexibility and the adjustments that bankers 
made to tight money or reserve pressures 
which affect either small or new business 
seems to add support to this conclusion. 
Banks with high ratios were just as likely 
to ration out small and new businesses as 
banks with low ratios. 


SUMMARY 


1. A large majority of Wisconsin banks 
tend to ration out small and new business 
concerns under conditions of tight money. 
This is done as a matter of course, irrespec- 
tive of the bank's individual reserve position. 

2. Though it appears that maximum loan 
ratio policies reinforce the tendency of banks 
to cull out small and new business borrowers 
during periods of tight money, these policies 
do not seem to have nearly so great effect 
on small and new concerns as the mere 
initiation of a policy of monetary restraint. 


Citizens Committee Formed for Outdoor 
Recreation for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the 88th Congress we will 
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have opportunity to consider further the 
recommendations of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission, 
as submitted to the Congress and the 
President a year ago. 

The bipartisan Commission, created by 
Public Law 470 of the 85th Congress, was 
charged with three tasks: First, to in- 
ventory and evaluate the outdoor recre- 
ation resources and opportunities of the 
Nation; second, to determine the types 
and location of such resources and oppor- 
tunities which will be required by pres- 
ent and future generations; third, to 
make comprehensive information and 
recommendations leading to these goals 
available to the President, the Congress, 
and the individual States and territories. 

The Archives are, of course, filled with 
reports and recommendations in the 
public interest but on which someone 
lacked the persistence to follow through. 

This week a number of the distin- 
guished private citizens who served as 
members of the Commission and its ad- 
visory council, together with other inter- 
ested citizens, announced that they have 
organized a nonpartisan nationwide 
citizens committee to assist private en- 
terprise and all levels of government in 
accomplishing the aims and purposes of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission report by helping 
acquaint the American people with the 
report's findings and recommendations. 

I understand that in their discussions 
the founding members of the Citizens 
Committee for the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission Report 
have been mindful of the citizens com- 
mittee for the Hoover report which con- 
ducted an educational program on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report of 1949 for elimination 
of duplication, overlapping and waste in 
the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I congratulate those who have had the 
thought, the foresight, and the persist- 
ence to organize this new Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Report. 

I wish them success in their efforts as 
private citizens to make available to 
their fellow citizens what they learned 
during their 3 years as members of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission about how all Americans 
can be assured permanent access to their 
outdoor heritage. 

I am particularly pleased that Mr. 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, of Tarrytown, 
N.Y., who served so ably as Chairman of 
the Commission, has agreed to serve as 
honorary chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee, and that two of my fellow Colo- 
radans will have key roles in the com- 
mittee's work. They are Joseph W. Pen- 
fold, of Wheatridge, Jefferson County, 
and Frank Gregg, of Denver. Joe Pen- 
fold, who served as a member of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission and is conservation director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, is 
chairman of the citizens committee. 
Frank Gregg, a former exécutive director 
of the Izaak Walton League and most re- 
cently a member of the Department of 
Interior’s resources program staff, is ex- 
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ecutive director and secretary of the new 

committee. I am pleased also that they 

will be assisted by William Duddleson, 
who served as legislative assistant to our 

late colleague, the Honorable Clem Mil- 

ler of California, Mr. Duddleson is as- 

sociate director of the citizens commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, so that our colleagues 
may be further advised of this commend- 
able enterprise, I include statements of 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Penfold an- 
nouncing the formation of the Citizens 
Committee for the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission Report, 
together with a press release and fact 
sheet. 

STATEMENT BY LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER ON 
THE FORMATION OF THE CITIZENS COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE OUTDOOR RECREATION RE- 
sources REVIEW COMMISSION REPORT— 
FEBRUARY 5, 1963 
Just a year ago the members of the Out- 

door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 

sion—ORRRC—delivered their report to 

President Kennedy and the Congress. At 

that time we said: 

“We believe we have put forward a pro- 
gram that will assure the benefits of out- 
door recreation for the American people over 
the next 40 years. It * è envisions a 
long-range sustained effort—both public and 
private.” 

Looking back over the past 12 months, I 
believe a good start has been made toward 
the goal of providing the opportunities for 
the myriad outdoor recreation wants and 
needs of the present and future generations 
of Americans. The Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation and a Cabinet-level Recreation Ad- 
visory Council have been set up to perform a 
crucial job of coordinating Federal programs 
and assisting the States. 

The States are to see more clearly 
their responsibilities in this fleld. On the 
local level, citizens and agencies in a number 
of communities have reacted responsibly for 
the purpose of safeguarding the open space 
they have and adding to it. Fish and game, 
park, recreation and conservation agencies; 
at all levels of government, are approaching 
their tasks of serving the public with a new 
sense of the importance of their work for the 
well-being of the people. And there is evi- 
dence of increasing awareness on the part of 
private landowners and natural resource in- 
dustries that their interests and those of the 
recreation public can, and indeed should, 
mix. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission report alone of course did not 
bring about these examples of progress which 
I have cited. What it did do was to help, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in large or small meas- 
ure, in all of these actions and attitudes, and 
Many others, It did this by laying out the 
facts and by spelling out the problems, and 
by proposing solutions and approaches to 
solutions of those problems. The half a 
hundred recommendations made in the re- 
port were backed by the authority of the 
most thorough and objective studies ever 
made in this field. This was widely recog- 

Also, perhaps for the first time, there was 

tion of the full dimension of the 
subject of outdoor recreation—that it isn’t 

Just for fun, that involved in it is the kind 

of America we have and want to have, and 

the Kind of people we are andare likely to 
become. 

Perhaps the most thing that has 
followed the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission report has been the ele- 
vation of this entire subject of the outdoors 
up from the bushes to the treetops. At least 
tt is on its way up there, It belongs up 
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there, on a level with the other values that 
are so important to our health, education, 
and welfare. 

But a great deal remains to be done, Only 
a start has been made on that “long-range 
sustained effort—both public and private.” 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission itself, a temporary joint con- 
gressional and citizen group, has disbanded 
as scheduled. The distinguished congres- 
sional Members of the Commission are work- 
ing in the Senate and the House on behalf 
of outdoor recreation. 

Today we are anno the formation of 
the Citizens Committee for the Outdoor Rec- 
reatlon Resources Review Commission Re- 
port. It has been organized by a number 
of interested citizens, including private citi- 
zen members of Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. The citizens 
committee is assuming a role which only 
private citizens can play: To spread the 
knowledge as to the needs, the opportuni- 
ties and the means whereby the outdoor 
recreation potentials of our Nation can be 
fully realized. 

The committee's purpose is to further the 
aims and objectives of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission Re- 
port. Its task is to educate. The committee 
will seek the widest possible understanding 
and practice of the policies and programs ad- 
vocated in the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission Report. 

The committee will publish and distribute 
various kinds of informative material. A 
basic publication will spell out the commit- 
tees aims, digest the major findings and 
proposals of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Report, “Out- 
door Recreation for America,” and of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission background studies prepared by 
many authorities, and give information on 
how citizens can assist and participate. * 
will cooperate with other organizations in 
developing their own programs consistent 
with the committee’s purpose. And we will 
offer comment when appropriate on public 
and private proposals and actions involved 
in or related to outdoor recreation. 

The committee’s principal effort will be 
devoted to broadening the base of activity on 
behalf of and providing more opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. By “broadening the 
base” I mean enlisting the support of organi- 
zations and individuals that are not prin- 
cipally concerned with outdoor recreation. 
The committee expects soon to be equipped 
to cooperate with them and to assist them. 
It also hopes to work in close cooperation 
with the many recreation and conservation 
organizations already doing an effective job. 

The Citizens Committee for the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
Report welcomes the support of all who wish 
to further the aims of the report. The com- 
mittee at this stage is small; it has need of 
additional leadership and the active partici- 
pation of those who share its purpose. It is 
the committee's earnest hope that many citi- 
zens, many groups, will want to take part in 
this work. For, to quote from the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources~Review Commission 
Report: 

“The outdoors lies deep in American tra- 
dition. It has had immeasurable impact on 
the Nation's character and on those who 
made its history. Today's challenge is to 
assure all Americans permanent access to 
their outdoor heritage.” 

That is a big challenge, worthy of big 
effort. 

Those who met and discussed and founded 
the committee made an excellent beginning 
when they chose Joseph W. Penfold, conser- 
vation director of the Izaak Walton League, 
to be chairman. It is my pleasure to intro- 
duce him to you now. 
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STATEMENT BY JOSEPH W. PENFOLD ON THE 
FORMATION OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE OUTDOOR RECREATION Resounces RE- 
view COMMISSION REPORT=FEBRUARY 5, 
1963 
Mr. Rockefeller has pointed out that the 

citizens committee is a logical outgrowth of 

the studies and recommendations set forth 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. We believe as well that 
the committee is an essential step toward 
realizing the commission's policy and pro- 


gram goals. 

Thus, in a sense the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission be- 
comes the citizens committee bible.“ a re- 
liable guide for us and for all citizens inter- 
ested in outdoor recreation in reaching our 
common goals during the next four decades 
when our population is expected to double 
while demand for outdoor recreation will at 
least triple. 

The recommendations of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission fall 
into five general categories: 

1. A national outdoor recreation policy. 

2. Guidelines for the management of out- 
door recreation resources. 

3. Expansion, modification, and intensif- 
cation of present programs to meet ever- 
increasing needs. 

4. Establishment of a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation in the Federal Government and 
“comparable administrative arrangements at 

the State level. 

5. A Federal program of financial assist- 
ance to the States. 

The recommended broad policy is simply 
stated: “It shall be the national policy, 
through the conservation and wise use of re- 
sources, to preserve, develop, and make ac- 
ceasible to all American people such quan- 
tity and quality of outdoor recreation as 
will be necessary and desirable for individ- 
ual enjoyment and to assure the physical, 
cultural, and spiritual benefits of outdoor 
recreation, Implementation of this policy 

will require the cooperative participation of 
all levels of government and private 
enterprise.” 

As seen by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, the States must 
play a pivotal role, local government must 
expand its efforts, individual initiative and 

private enterprise should continue to be an 
` important force, and should be so en- 
couraged by Government. 

Guidelines for management developed by 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission include a broad system for clas- 
sifications. This system has as its purpose 
not the expansion of outdoor recreation op- 
portunity by standardized, assembly line 
methods. Quite to the contrary, it em- 
phasizes that each area has its individual 
recreation potential which should be rec- 
ognized, and developed in order that it may 
fill its appropriate place in the national 
recreation mosaic. For example, the thermal 
marvels of Yellowstone Park are not similar 
in recreation-use value to the untapped 
wilderness resources of Yellowstone's Thoro- 
fare section, nor can the two areas be de- 
veloped or utilized under the same manage- 
ment criteria. The classification system 
recognizes, however, the similarity of value 
and potential between the Thorofare area 
and the Snowmass wilderness in Colorado, 
and the similarity of value and potential be- 
tween the geysers of Yellowstone and the 
Big Spring of Missouri's State park of the 
same name, 

The guidelines recognize similarities in 
recreation-use potential of high-density 
areas, the Jones Beaches and the Ocean 
Citys. It recognizes the varying potentials 
in the national forests, the public domain 
lands of the West when administered under 
the multiple-use and sustained-yield con- 
cepts. And it recognizes these potentials 
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irrespective of ownership—Federal, State, 
local, or private. 

‘The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission studies demonstrated, beyond 
all doubt, that a burgeoning population, 
with pyramiding outdoor recreation needs 
and desires, will require steady and re- 
sponsible expansion of existing governmental 
and private programs; that there is great 
need for public acquisition of strategically 
important and unique areas; an even greater 
need to make better use of the sreas already 
in public ownership or otherwise available 
for public recreation use, and that there 
must be secured access to lakes, streams, 
reservoirs, beaches, and the like which may 
be available but presently unusable. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission recommended establishment of 
a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the Fed- 
eral Government to serve the essential 
coordinating job among the score of Federal 
agencies concerned one way or another in 
outdoor recreation, to assist States and local 
governments, to act as a clearinghouse of 
information, to further badly needed re- 
search, to encourage interstate and regional 
cooperation, and to spearhead development 
of a nationwide outdoor recreation plan. It 
is gratifying that the President shortly after 
he received the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Report did estab- 
lish the interdepartmental Recreation Advis- 
ory Council, and the Secretary of the 
Interior did establish the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. Legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator ANDERSON (S. 20) and Oongressman 
ASPINALL (H.R. 1762), cosponsored by Sen- 
ators JACKSON, MILLER, METCALF, AIKEN, 
ENGL. Representative SaYLOR and others, is 
now before Congress and would confirm these 
actions and their national policy implica- 
tions. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission also recommended a Federal 
program of grants-in-aid to the States for 
planning, acquisition and development to 
stimulate, encourage and assist the States 
in meeting their responsibilities in the out- 
door recreation field. The Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission recog- 
nized that outdoor recreation will cost 
money, far more than is now being spent, 
and recommended broader programs of rec- 
reation user fees and use of general obliga- 
tion and revenue bonds, in addition to regu- 
lar appropriations. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that the citi- 
zens committee has been formed to further 
public knowledge and understanding of 
these broad objectives and thus assure a 
dynamic public opinion which will assist 
in productive and effective decisions and 
choices by the public and Government alike. 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE OUTDOOR REC- 

REATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 

REPORT 4 


WasHINGTON.—Formation of a nationwide 
citizens committee to help meet the growing 
outdoor recreation needs of the American 
people was announced today (February 5) 
by Laurance S, Rockefeller. 

Announcement of the Citizens Committee 
for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission Report was made at a luncheon 
attended by Members of Congress and the 
administration, and leaders of civic, con- 
servation and other organizations. 

Rockefeller said that since the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
(ORRRC) presented its report to President 
Kennedy and Congress a year ago, a good 
start had been made “toward the goal of 
providing for the myriad outdoor recreation 
wants and needs" of the Nation through the 
year 2000. 

“Perhaps for the first time,” he said, “there 
has been recognition of the full dimension 
of the subject of outdoor recreation—that 
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it isn't Just for fun, that involved in it is the 
kind of America we have and want to have, 
and the kind of people we are and are likely 
to become.” 

But, recalling that Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission cautioned 
that a “long-range sustained effort—both 
public and private“ would be required, he 
declared that “ a great deal remains to be 
done.” 

Rockefeller served as chairman of Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion and ts honorary chairman of the new 
committee. He was joined in the announce- 
ment by Joseph W. Penfold, chairman of the 
new citizens Committee. Penfold is conser- 
vation director of the Izaak Walton League 
of America and was a member of Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission Report contained some 50 rec- 
ommendations aiming at more effective use 
of existing outdoor recreation resources and 
acquisition of new areas, particularly shore- 
line areas. 

The report also urged adoption of a na- 
tlonal outdoor recreation policy and called 
for a classification’ system—in effect recrea- 
tion zoning—as a management tool for real- 
izing full potential of recreation lands. 

One of its key proposals, calling for estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
was acted upon last spring. A Federal 
grant-in-aid program of matching funds to 
States to help plan, acquire and develop 
recreation areas, was another major recom- 
mendation, and is expected to receive con- 
sideration by this ess. 

The new committee, Rockefeller said, “Will 
seek the widest possible understanding and 
practice of the policies and programs adyo- 
cated in the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission Report.” He said a prin- 
cipal effort will be devoted “to broadening 
the base of activity“ on behalf of outdoor 
recreation by enlisting the support of organ!- 
gations and individuals not principally con- 
cerned with outdoor recreation, 

Rockefeller sald the committee will: 

(1) Publish and distribute informative 
material, including digests of Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission's 246- 
page summary report and 27 background 
study reports, the most thorough and objec- 
tive studies ever made in this field. 

(2) Provide information on how citizens 
and citizen-groups can assist and partici- 
pate. 

(3) Cooperate with other organizations 
in developing their own programs consistent 
with the committee's purpose. 

(4) Analyze and offer comment when ap- 
propriate on proposals and actions related to 
outdoor recreation. 

It is the committee's earnest hope that 
many citizens, many groups, will want to 
take part in this work * * * to assure all 
Americans permanent access to their outdoor 
heritage," Rockefeller said. 

Penfold described the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission Report as a re- 
Hable guide for the next four decades when 
our population is expected to double while 
outdoor recreation demand will at least 
triple, 

He emphasized that the States must play 
a pivotal role, local government must expand 
its efforts and individual initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise should continue to be an im- 

t force, and should be so encouraged 
by government, 

He commended President Kennedy and In- 
terior Secretary Stewart L. Udall for estab- 
lishing by Executive order a Cabinet-level 
interdepartmental Recreation Advisory 
Council and the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion last year shortly after the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission Report 
was submitted. He noted that legislation 
now before Congress would confirm these ac- 
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grant-in-aid program, he said it would 
stimulate, encourage, and assist the States 
in meeting their responsibilities, 

He said that Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission recognized that outdoor 
recreation costs money, far more than Is now 
being spent, and recommended fair and rea- 
sonable recreation user fees and use of gen- 
eral obligation and revenue bonds in addition 
to regular appropriations. 

The American Conservation Association, a 
nonprofit organization, has provided initial 
funds for operation of the new citizens com- 
mittee. Additional financial support will be 
_ sought from interested organizations and 

individuals, 

The new committee is a temporary organl- 
zation which will be dissolved when its ob- 
jectives are met. 

In addition to Rockefeller and Penfold, 
four others who served as members of Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion by Presidential appointment are found- 
ing members of the citizens committee. 
They are: 

Samuel T. Dana, of Ann Arbor, Mich., dean 
emeritus of the University of Michigan's 
School of Natural Resources; Mrs. Orvil E. 
Dryfoos, of New York, N.Y., associate direc- 
tor af special activities, the New York 
Times; Bernard L. Orell, of Tacoma, Wash., 
vice president, Weyerhaeuser Co., and M. 
Frederik Smith, of Newark, N.J., president, 
Oakland Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members of Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission's advisory council who 
wil serve on the committee are Dr. Ira Ga- 
brielson, of Oakton, Va., president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, and Joseph 
Prendergast, of New York, N.Y., executive di- 
rector of the National Recreation Association. 

The other founding members are Charles 
A. DeTurk, of Sacramento, Calif., director of 
the California State Department of Parks 
and Recreation; Maurice K. Goddard, of Har- 
Tisburg, Pa., secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Parks and Recreation; 
Carl O. Gustafson, of New York, N. T., mem- 
ber of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission; Miss Olga Madar, of Detroit, Mich., 
United Automobile Workers’ director of rec- 
reation; Gordon W. Rule, of Washington, 
D.C., Washington counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers; 
George A. Selke, of Portland, Oreg., former 
chancelor of the University of Montana and 
former Minnesota State commissioner of con- 
servation; Richard H. Stroud, of Springfield, 
Va., executive vice president of the Sport 
Fishing Institute, Washington, D.C., and 
Harold G. Wilm, of Albany, N.Y., commis- 
sioner of the New York State Conservation 
Department. 

In addition to Rockefeller and Penfold, the 
committee's Initial officers are Dr. Gabriel- 
son, Goddard, Orell, Prendergast, and Smith, 
vice chairmen; Gustafson, treasurer, and 
Frank Gregg, of Denver, Colo., secretary. 

Gregg, who is also the committee's execu- 
tive director, served with the Department 
of the Interior’s resources program staff dur- 
ing the last 2 years and before that was ex- 
ecutive director of the Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

William Duddleson, of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
legislative assistant to the late Congressman 
Clem Miller, of California, will serve as as- 
sociate director of the committee. 

The committee’s office is at room 616, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Crrrzens COMMITTEE FOR THE OUTDOOR REC- 

REATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 

REPORT 

Organized: January 31, 1963, as a commit- 
tee of the American Conservation Associs- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit corporation chartered 
in the State of New York for educational 
and aclentific purposes. 
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Purpose: To assist generally in accomplish- 
ing the aims and purposes of the report to 
the President and the Congress of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion (ORRRC). The Commission was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1958 to measure 
outdoor recreation needs and wants, inven- 
tory and evaluate the Nation's outdoor 
recreation resources and recommend means 
of assuring adequate cutdoor recreation op- 
portunity for the American people through 
the year 2000. The Commission report, 
“Outdoor Recreation for America,” was de- 
livered to President Kennedy and the Con- 
gress January 31, 1962. 

Membership: To provide a broad base of 
support for accomplishing the aims and pur- 
poses of the Commission, the membership 
will represent many groups concerned with 
or affected by outdoor recreation and all 
areas of the country. 

Program: Principal efforts will be directed 
at dissemination of information about the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission report and about the 27 study re- 
porta on specific topics prepared by unl- 
versities, nonprofit research organizations, 
public agencies, the commission staff and 
individual authorities. The committee will 
issue educational and informational mate- 
rials, work cooperatively with individuals, 
citizen organizations—particularly those not 
concerned principally with conservation— 
and with public officials to assist in develop- 
ing outdoor recreation programs which will 
contribute to meeting public needs; sponsor 
meetings and conferences; and analyze and 
comment upon proposals and actions which 
may affect outdoor recreation. 

Operating procedures: Policy and program 
will be established by a 25-member board of 
managers. An executive committee of the 
board will provide policy guidance between 
meetings of the board. The staff will ex- 
ecute policy and program under supervision 
of the Chairman. 

Officers: Honorary chairman, Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, of Tarrytown, N.Y.; chairman, 
Joseph W. Penfold, of Alexandria, Va.; vice 
chairmen: Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, of Oakton, 
Va., Maurice K. Goddard, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Bernard L. Orell, of Tacoma, Wash., Joseph 
Prendergast, of New York, N.Y., and M. 
Frederik Smith, of Newark, N.J.; treasurer, 
Carl O. Gustafson, of New York, N. V.; secre- 
tary, Frank Gregg, of Bethesda, Md. Other 
founding members of the board of managers: 
Samuel T. Dana, of Ann Arbor, Mich., Charles 
A. DeTurk, of Sacramento, Calif., Mrs. Orvil 
E. Dryfoos, of New York, N.Y.. Miss Olga 
Madar, of Detroit, Mich., Gordon W. Rule, 
of Washington, D.C., George A. Selke, of 
Portland. Oreg., Richard H. Stroud, of 
Springfield, Va., and Harold G. Wilm, of Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Staff: Executive director, Frank Gregg; as- 
sosciate director, William Duddieson. 

Financing: American Conservation Associ- 
ation, Inc., has provided initial funds. Addi- 
tional financial support will be sought from 
interested organizations and individuals. 

Duration: The citizens commitee is a tem- 
porary organization. Iş will be dissolved 
when its objectives are realized. 


Juggernaut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 


sure that anyone who read of the run- 
ning down of two small girls, one of 
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whom died, by a runaway truck in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the day after Christmas 
last year was touched both by the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of December 29, 1962, and by 
the letter which appeared in that news- 
paper from the father of one of the chil- 
dren, Mike Gorman, of Washington, D.C. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the editorial, “Juggernaut,” 
and Mr. Gorman’s letter in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


JUGGERNAUT 


We have contrived a wondrous civilization 
in which men rush about from place to place 
in motor-propelled vehicles, in which the 
commerce of the community Is carried on by 
rolling steel behemoths. But we seem some- 
times to have forgotten that the community 
is meant primarily, to sustain human life, 

There have been more than 60 human lives 
snuffed out this year in the District of Co- 
lumbia by traffic accidents—by the human 
carelessness in han harnessed horse- 
power, this is to say, which lets steel engines 
run recklessly through the city's streets. 
This irresponsible folly was dramatized on 
the day after Christmas when two little 
girls—8-year-old children—were mowed 
down by a runaway oil truck in a residen- 
tial byway where they believed they were 
3 the bustle and roar of commercial 

0. 

One of the little girls died before she 
could be taken to a hospital; the other is 
desperately injured. We do not propose to 
assess individual blame for this tragedy. - 
Perhaps none of us is wholly free from re- 
sponsibility, as none of us is wholly free 
from this Kind of threat to his own chil- 
dren. We know only that accidents are 
caused by human frality; they occur because 
we forgot that machines are insensate, that 
uncontrolled by thinking and responsible 
minds they will control and crush us—that 
we employ them only at our peril, and at 


“peril to our fellow men. 


This is called the machine age. Infinite 
effort is expended to furnish fuel for the 
machines; infinite care is taken to give them 
freeways and speedways. Have they become 
masters, not servants? Or have we yet 
enough control—self-control, this is to say 
to govern them responsibly, to keep them at 
least from devouring our young? 


“Ir Ong Curvy Is Lost” 


In this, the age of the machine, it grows 
increasingly hard for the human species to 
survive, More than 50 years ago, Henry 
Adams wrote of this when he warned that 
the machine threatened to engulf the hu- 
manitarian and religious aspirations of the 
Western World. 

On December 26 my daughter Patricia and 
her closest friend, Elin Grogan, went down 
a little alley-in quest of a goldfish which 
Patricia could present to Elin in honor of 
her eighth birthday that very day. This 
little alley is a gentle thoroughfare—it is 
flanked by trees and so numerous are the 
squirrels that the children of our neighbor- 
hood call it “squirrel alley.” 

The little girls completed their mission 
and were heading up the alley from Ordway 
Street when an oll truck roared down the 
steep incline toward them. This truck was 
a mindless monster without a driver at the 
wheel, The driver, who had been having 
trouble with the drive shaft, parked the ma- 
chine with the front of the truck facing 
down the steep, icy incline. 

The little girls, both 8 years old, and both 
very much in love with life, had no chance. 
As my little girl said to me in a semidelirium 
after 2% hours of surgery: “Daddy, it just 
came right at us. We had no chance.” 

Although Patricia was badly hurt—her leg 
had been run over by the truck and her pel- 
vis broken—she struggled to reach her friend 
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Elin, My little girl, although she has in- 
habited this earth for a relatively short pe- 
riod of time, knew instinctively that the 
helping hand of person-to-person is the 
greatest strength of this democracy, far 
greater than all the mindless machines, com- 
puters, and the military hardware. 

As I sat with her the first night after her 
surgery, she would regain consciousness Oc- 
casionally and her plea, repeated four times 
during that frightful night, was: “Daddy, 
please see that they take care of Elin—she 
is badly hurt.” 

Iam no stranger to Capitol Hill, and maybe 

I should be inured to the hardware boys who 
each year extract billions upon billions of 
dollars for weapons of destruction. I am 
not unfamiliar with the highway lobbyists 
who 3 years ago extracted some $41 billion 
from the Congress for a 10-year program of 
building more highways. Many States which 
have done shabbily by their health and wel- 
fare institutions never fail to appropriate 
enough money to match the enormous Fed- 
eral contribution for more highways. 
I read a newspaper item the other day 
to the effect that there are 63 million autos 
and 12,500,000 trucks competing for space 
on our highways today. One of those trucks 
killed little Elin Grogan and nearly killed 
my daughter. 

Despite the continued pleadings of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the slaughter of hu- 
mans on our highways continues unabated 
and reached record heights over the past 
Christmas holiday. 

Iam deeply grateful to the doctors at Chil- 
dren's Hospital who put my daughter back 
together again. In this age in which ma- 
chines and hardware are supreme, they do 
not rate very highly on the status totem 
pole. For example, since 1949, we have tried 
to pass a bill to reduce the critical shortage 
of doctors by building additional medical 
schools. It has always gone down to defeat. 
By way of contrast, we have $41 billion for 
highways, we will spend $30 billion on a 
ride to the moon, and our military budget 
will exceed $50 billion in the coming year. 
I remember an old quotation: “If one child 
is lost, America is the less,” America is the 
less today because of the loss of one of the 
sweetest little children I have ever known. 

Out of this tragedy, and out of similar 
ones which occur every day on our highways, 
there must come a reassessment of our pres- 
ent values, If we are a country constituted 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 


ple, then I plead with all who own machines 


and hardware to develop a decent respect 
for human life. There is in all the mighty 
machinery we have ever built no ounce of 
consolation for the Grogan family. How- 
ever, as I sat with my little girl in the hos- 
pital, my mind ran back to a poem called 
“Deaths of Little Children,” written more 
than a century ago by the English poet Leigh 
Hunt: 

“Those who haye lost an infant are never, 
as it were, without an infant child. They 
are the only persons who, in one sense, re- 
tain it always.” 

Mike GORMAN, 


Erecutive Director, National Com- 
mittee Against Mental Illness. 
WASHINGTON. 


GI Insurance Dividend: Fictitious 


Beneficence of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply impressed by the thoughts con- 
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tained in the following letter I just 
received from one of our citizens who 
cautions against the kind of false think- 
ing that can be generated by fictitious 
beneficence of bureaucracy. Therefore, 
I commend her letter as thought-pro- 
voking reading for the entire member- 
ship. 

The letter from Miss Mary Jane Lar- 
son, of Dixon, Ill., follows: 

Dixon, ILL., February 6, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar. JoHN: Since the extra dividend has 
been returned on GI insurance, I have heard 
so many people giving the credit to Ken- 
nedy. Of course, it conveniently arrived on 
the day of his message to Congress and with 
it was a note from him. 

These people fail to realize that the 
dividend is the earnings on the money and 
must be returned because the Government 
is not in the insurance business. 

In selling insurance we use this actuary 
illustration: “If 3,000 people, age 37, took 
out $5,000 worth of 20-pay life which would 
be $15 million of Insurance in force and no 
other insurance was written, the actual 
interest income alone would be $4,884,000. 
If the expense per policy were $30 and the 
last person of the 3,000 died between 94 and 
95 years old and all beneficiaries were paid, 
there would be $92 million left in the 
Treasury.” 

I hope some statement will be made 
because too many people believe this dividend 
is the beneficence of Kennedy, not because 
insurance is a good investment. 

I hope you will be able to help in this 
matter. 

Susan and I send you our very best wishes 
and a salute for the fine job you are doing. 

Yours truly, 
Mary JANE Larson. 


South Milwaukee: Spectacle City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI- 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to pay tribute to another fine com- 
munity in my congressional district, 
South Milwaukee, by including an article 
on the city by William Janz, a reporter 
for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


South Milwaukee is probably best 


known throughout our Nation as the site 
of the annual “Spectacle of Music.“ 
This annual event attracts thousands of 
people from all parts of the United 
States to South Milwaukee for a color- 
ful pageant and contest of nonprofes- 
sional bands, drum and bugle corps and 
baton twirlers. In past years it has often 
been my privilege to participate in 
Spectacle of Music activities. 

But more than being spectacle city, 
South Milwaukee is a thriving, self-con- 
tained community of homes and busi- 
nesses. An attractive city, it is blessed 
with many civic-minded citizens who 
wish to see South Milwaukee grow and 
prosper, It has fine sites for industrial 
development as well as good land for 
residential use. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I direct the attention of my 
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colleagues to the following article on this 
outstanding American community. 

The article follows: 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE INDEPENDENTLY HEALTHY 
(By William Janz) 

South Milwaukee is independently healthy. 
Its only debt to Milwaukee is its name, the 
name of its main street, Milwaukee Avenue, 
and a bus route. 

South Milwaukee is an unusual suburb in 
that it has this history of independence. 

The city became a suburb only when the 
population of the central city expanded 10 
miles from Milwaukee’s downtown area, 
across what is now St. Francis and Cudahy, 
to the self-reliant community of South Mil- 
waukee, 

The city is proud of its independence. 
People not only live in South Milwaukee but 
many of them also work there. They at- 
tend their own schools, drink their own wa- 
ter, borrow books from their own city ll- 
brary and can even brag, if they wish, when 
in plug in a bothtub is pulled. The city 
and not a metropolitan system has put down 
a sewer through which the water can drain. 

In short, South Milwaukee takes care of 
its own problems. 

The city's attitude toward getting involved 
in the “metropolitan complex” as Mayor Wil- 
liam P. Atkinson likes to call it, is well 
known. It concerns local patriotism. 

One of the most famous incidents demon- 
strating this attitude involved a mock fu- 
néral in South Milwaukee in 1935 when Mr. 
Consolidation was buried in a black coffin. 
South Milwaukee has always been a ceme- 
tery for suggestions of consolidation. 

In 1935, the city was celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the coming of the first settler to 
the Oak Creek woods. One of the high- 
lights of the observance was the mock fu- 
neral. 

A referendum on consolidation of govern- 
mental branches has carried in the coun- 
ty 104,708 to 40,319, but the legislature killed 
the constitutional amendment necessary for 
unification, 

So at an appropriate ceremony in an ap- 
propriate city, with many suburban official 
attending, Mr. Consolidation was burled in 
South Milwaukee. His death was attributed 
to “consolidation of the joints” following 
“a major operation in the State assembly.” 

“We're independent of every community,” 
Mayor Atkinson said. “This city grew up 
in the early days as an independent city and 
a way of doing things was built up, a sort 
of smalltown attitude that people here like. 
It’s a close arrangement—a close-knit com- 
munity and not just another metropolitan 
area, another cog in the wheel.” 

Though the city’s population is now 23,000. 
Atkinson said that when he or any other 
official walked down the street “and some- 
one's got a gripe, he says so and we can 
step in and get the problem settled.” 

When residents want something done, 
they approach officials on 10th Avenue, In 
city hall, or at home. And they get action. 

Part of the sanitary sewer system the 
city now has may be attributed to the fuss 
property owners put up in 1948 when some 
of them moved outhouses to their front 
lawns to dramatize the lack of an essential 
service. 

But that was in 1948. In 1963 South 
Milwaukee is a self-contained city. It 18 
varied. It is industrial, yet there are beau- 
tiful residential areas as fine as any in the 
county. It has high, sandy bluffs above 
a thin, white stretch of beach that mixes 
with the blue of Lake Michigan, 

Oak Creek may cause problems in the 
spring but it is a beautiful, winding water- 
way through the city and ends in Grant 
Park, one of the best wooded areas in the 
county. 

The city has an interesting history, South 
Milwaukee incorporated as a village with 
only 517 persons in 1892 and as a city in 
1897. Only Whitefish Bay and Wauwatosa 
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preceded. Polish, German, and Hur 
immigrants were attracted to the productive 
factories that located there. 

The construction of the Panama Canal 
gave a boost to South Milwaukee industry. 
Some of the steam shovels that helped dig 
the canal were made by the Bucyrus-Erie 
Co. of South Milwaukee. 

The city was incorporated in the northeast 
part of the town of Oak Creek. Much of 
the land earlier had been bought by prop- 
erty owners through Federal land grants at 
$1.25 an acre, but during the land boom of 
the early 1890's property sold at up to $1,500 
an acre: 

Once established, the city moved steadily 
ahead, gaining its reputation of going it 
alone. It built its own schools and water 
utility when others were depending on 
Milwaukee water, constructed its own sew- 
age disposal plant and library and generally 
made its presence felt in the metropolitan 
area of which it tried to remain independ- 
ent. 

It developed the Spectacle of Music that 
is recognized throughout the country, and 
the city became known as the Spectacle City. 
The spectacle is attended each July by thou- 
sands of persons and is a great rallying point 
tor citizens with pride in their community. 

“We find by doing things ourselves,” Mayor 
Atkinson said, “we get what we want done 
and we get it done more cheaply. We do 
things more cheaply for our people than 
they could have them done as part of a 
metropolitan complex.” 

The mayor added that the city is not 
slowing its progressive independent action. 
It has good industrial plots and residential 
land waiting for development, It has a 
clean city without slums. 

The business district bullt around 10th 
and Milwaukee Avenues is showing a bit of 
age but city officials, exerting their leader- 
ship, have an urban redevelopment plan 
well underway. The plan is to rebuild the 
downtown area at a cost of several million 
dollars. 

The plan envisions a city of perhaps 40,000 
persons. Of this city it will be possible to 
say, “What was done was done by those who 
lived there for those who live there.” 


Nebraska Stamina Greatest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, we 
Nebraskans in the Capital have been 
rather amused at TV and newspaper ac- 
counts of New Frontier aesthetes, caught 
up by the popular plea for fitness, who 
are making 50-mile hikes while postur- 
ing for publicity. 

I say we Midwesterners are somewhat 
amused because in Nebraska 50 miles is 
no great shucks of distance. Ranchers 
in some parts of our State have report- 
edly grumbled when a neighbor moved 
in that close, saying the country was 
just getting “too crowded.” Some Ne- 
braska ranches you will recall, are so big 
it takes 2 days to go to dinner. 

To prove my point on how little Ne- 
braskans regard 50-mile strolls, I want 
to introduce here the story of such a 
jaunt made by Mrs. Pauline Domico, a 
Nebraska homemaker and mother of 
three children. 
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And before the New Frontier athletes 
inhabiting the tearooms here start brag- 
ging, I want to point out that this house- 
wife made her stroll at the conclusion of 
a 12-hour working day. What's more, 
this young lady isn’t even‘ walking mind- 
ed, since, as her copyrighted story in the 
Lincoln, Nebr., Journal reports, she is 
much more given to piano playing, writ- 
ing poetry, or meal preparation. 

In fact, if the New Frontier wants to 
know how men of Nebraska react to 50- 
mile-hikes may I refer them to the sec- 
ond story below, from the Ord, Nebr., 
Quiz, on Marine Cpl. Darold Dent, a 
Nebraskan who hiked 100 miles in 17 
hours. It has, been rumored Corporal 
Dent later went dancing after he set this 
record, but I do not want to boast about 
that until I have checked it. 

I hope this intelligence once and for 
all stills the fitness clamor being made 
by the New Frontier, so it can get back 
to its usual preoccupation with petit 
fours and powderpuff opposition to so- 
cialistic ideologies. 

The two articles follow: 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr,) Journal] 
APPRECIATING NEBRASKA'S BEAUTY BEST 
ACCOMPLISHED AT SLOW PACE 
(By Pauline Domico) 

(Mrs. Pauline Domico, 26, of 444 South 
33d, mother of three young children decided 
to go on 50-mile hike, entirely on her own 
initlative and her own time. Nothing could 
change her mind. She left downtown Lin- 
colin alone late Friday afternoon, for her 
jaunt eastward along Highway 2. Before 
noon Saturday, exactly 20 hours later, she 
3 Nebraska City and the Missouri 

ver. 


To really appreciate the particular beauty 
of Nebraska you have to go slowly. 

As I passes the Governor's mansion on my 
march to the Missouri, I thought of the 
Governor's interest in developing tourism. 

At 14th and Calvert, just as the sun was 

beginning to set, the sky glowed through a 
stand of pine trees. The clouds were soft 
and pink with golden ruffles around the 
edge. 
I was surprised at Highway 2 when I 
turned east from the sunset. The fields 
glowed with a reflected rose and farm win- 
dows were golden. Round my shoulder in 
the dusk was a faint rainbow extending from 
Lincoln behind me to almost directly in front 
of my proposed route, 

A good omen, I decided, breathing a little 
easier. The forecast had mentioned 2 
inches of snow. And February 8 was the 
anniversary of the blizzard of 1891 which 
claimed three lives in Nebraska. 

It was my daughter's suppertime and my 
thoughts turned to that for a while. I ate 
a cheese~on-rye sandwich. 

The sun haying gone down in its blaze of 
glory, the landscape took on a misty grey 
hue with pools of water appearing silver. 

Fog swirled about me most of the night. 
Temperatures lingered in the low thirties. 

I was reminded of the tales of pixies and 
fairies that danced in the mists. It was all 
very romantic. I ate a candy bar and it 
occurred to me I hadn’t brought along any 
water. 

After 15 offers of rides I quit counting. 
Many drivers backed up to ask if I wanted a 
lift. I replied I was on an “endurance hike” 
and asked them to send me a post card or 
letter confirming they saw me walking along 
the highway giving the time and location. 
Many passed me during the hours when I 
had little chance otherwise to establish my 
position. - 

Saturday morning a new group of waving 
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motorists produced the following observa- 
tions: 

Truck drivers and older gentlemen tend 
to keep both hands firmly on the steering 
wheel, making a one-finger salute or beeping 
by way of greeting. Women and some 
younger men throw one hand, usually the 
right, well over their head. The balance of 
younger men usually give a short wave or 
beep of the horn. 

I counted 5 windmills on the way—4 on 
the north side of the road and 1 on the 
south side. 

The windmills made me think of the sand- 
hills where my mother’s parents home- 
steaded, bearing and rearing their children 
in a sod house. 

Farm dogs frequently came out to greet 
me. All were friendly. 

The duffiebag I carried as far as Syracuse 
weighed about 20 pounds. My shoulders 
and back were becoming sore. 

I stopped east of Syracuse, changed shoes, 
and put on the additional pair of sweat 
pants and extra sweat shirt as the tempera- 
ture fell below freezing. 

I stashed the duffiebag, extra shoes and 
flashlight which I found I didn't need, in a 
marked place to be picked up on my return. 
The soreness left my shoulders and back. 

The hardest part of the journey was be- 
tween Syracuse and Dunbar. In the wee 
hours Saturday as there was little diversion- 
ary traffic, 

Having not slept since 4 am, Friday I 
had a little trouble remaining alert. Finally 
I stopped and rested for 20 minutes. I 
decided this was a mistake when I got up 
again. Its when you stop your muscles 
become stiff. So long as you continue moving 
they remain limber. 

After sunrise, I had nō more trouble with 
sleep, but found my pace greatly diminished 
because of stiffness in the back of my leg. 
I reduced my stride gradually, from about 
25 inches to something like 14 inches. 

I was about ready to call it a night when 
traffic began to pick up again and a re- 
porter began checking on my progress. I'm 
sure my mother is going to have a fit over 
the pictures of the costume I wore. 

I felt great, not at all tired, though a 
little stiff in the legs within 2 miles of 
Nebraska City. Traveling very slowly now, 
for the first time I became chilly and if it 
hadn’t been for the almost constant ac- 
companiment I was given I am not sure I 
wouldn't have stopped at precisely the 50- 
mile mark and not tried to go on into town. 

I was met at the start of the last mile 
by a Marine recruiting officer from Omaha 
who walked with me the last mile. He com- 
plained of an aching corn, but I didn’t have 
so much as a blister though the brand new 
thermal stockings I wore now had a hole 
at the heel. At the Nebraska City city limits 
we were met by a number of local dignitaries 
and halted for some pictures to be taken. 

It was a little farfetched to read the 
Marine recruiting material. On three counts 
I am ineligible for the Marine Women’s 
Corps—I have a family, I am an inch too 
short, and I have fiat feet. 

The trip was lovely. I enjoyed it and 
looked forward very much to a hot bath 
and a nap. Unlese you are in excellent 
health and accustomed to daily walking, 
I don’t recommend it. Ido think everyone 
man, woman, and child in Amcrica—ought 
to walk outdoors daily, maybe 1 to 5 miles 
depending on age and physical condition, 

What prompted me to undertake a 50-mile 
hike? 

Obviously it was the newspaper accounts 
of President Kennedy’s challenge to the Ma- 
rines to measure up to the standards of 
fitness required by Teddy Roosevelt. But 
there were other reasons, too. 

I like to walk, and walk to work dally. 
Maybe it all started before I went to school 
when doctors recommended tapdancing, 
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skating, and bicycling as therapy for leg 
pains resulting from flat feet. 

I suppose my younger brother would un- 
derstand. He set a new record two sum- 
mers ago by descending to the floor of the 
Grand Canyon and back up again in some- 
thing like 17 hours where the previous rec- 
ord had been $2 hours. As far as I know it 
still stands. 

P.S. to JFK. If those softie Marines of 
yours with their hour rest periods and steak 
dinner intermissions don't measure up—re- 
mind them I started after being up and 
around 12 hours—8 of them under deadlines 
in a newsroom. The total resting time I 
took amounted to 20 minutes and I feel 
that may have been a mistake—and that I 
am not the athletic sort. By nature I am 
inclined to pianoplaying, reading, sewing, 
baking, and writing poetry. 


[From the Ord (Nebr.) Quiz] 
NEBRASKA MILER CHOPS MARINE HIKING 
RECORD 

Marine Cpl. Darold Dent of Burwell, 
Nebr., hiked 100 miles in less than 17 hours 
Tuesday, breaking the 3d Marine Division 
record and probably the world record for the 
distance. 

He chopped nearly 6 hours off the old rec- 
ord, covered the course in 16 hours, 42 min- 
uates, and 48 seconds. And never raised a 
blister. He ed from field boots to 
dress shoes for the last 50 miles. Dent won 
the 1960 State class B mile run in 4:34.9 
seconds, 


Johnnie Clem: A Study in Courageous 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, the War Between the States 
produced many heroes on both sides, but 
few were as unique as Johnnie Clem, the 
famed drummer boy of Shiloh. The 
slight, 12-year-old lad who served with 
distinction in the Union Army caught 
and held the interest of Americans of 
his own generation and of the genera- 
tions that followed. Today, the name 
of Johnnie Shiloh, as he came to be 
known, is synonymous with courageous 
patriotism. 

The early life of Johnnie Shiloh was 
the subject of two television programs 
seen across the Nation in January. His 
equally distinguished postwar career is 
detailed in a story printed in the 
Galesville Republican of Galesville, Wis., 
where Johnnie Shiloh, then a lieutenant, 
served for 3 years as instructor and 
commander of the cadets at the Gales- 
ville University. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have that article printed 
in the RECORD. 

GALESVILLE REMEMBERS JOHNNIE CLEM 

In bygone years the Republican has printed 
many columns about John L. Clem, known 
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the Nation over as the “drummer boy of 
Shiloh,” who for 3 years was a resident of 
Galesville when serving as commander of the 
cadets at Galesville University, and in later 
years attained the rank of major general in 
the U.S. Army. 

Interest in Johnnie, as he was generally 
known by Galesvilleites more than 80 years 
ago, was revived Sunday evening, January 
21, and last Sunday when Walt Disney, famed 
TV producer sketched the career of Johnnie 
in the War between the States 100 and more 
years ago. Particularly interested were old- 
sters of the present generation who had fol- 
lowed the Republican's stories. 

It’s a long tale, but in brief, Johnnie was 
born in Newark, Ohio, August 13, 1851. At 
the age of 10, with Union troops passing 
through and at intervals stopping in his 
town, he was imbued with the war spirit 
and eager to enlist as a drummer boy. Even- 
tually, after the death of his mother, he ran 
away from home and sought enlistment in 
a regiment. Though then 12 years old, 
Johnnie was a little chap Aine only 40 
pounds. Commander of regiment 
laughted at him and told ee to wait until 
he was the size fit for a soldier. Johnnie 
persisted and hung around until his father 
was written of his son's whereabouts. 
Father came, put him aboard a train and 
started for home. At the first opportunity, 
Johnnie slipped off the train and made his 
way back to the regiment. All efforts to 
persuade him failing, he was provided a 
uniform, and soon afterward was beating his 
drum in the bloody carnage in the battle 
of Shiloh, 

In September 1863, Johnnie was in the 
battle of Chicamauga, in the fray of which 
he tossed aside his gun when a Confederate 
colonel astride a horse called out he would 
ride him down if he didn’t surrender. John- 
nie’s reply was a shot that toppled the rider 
from his saddle. For his courage and bravery 
the boy soldier was made a sergeant. 

This and other incidents are featured in 
the Disney TV drama. 

Johnnie was discharged from service in 
September 1864 by order of the Secretary of 
War, that he might complete his education 
with a view of becoming a commissioned 
officer. Prominent generals, headed by U. S. 
Grant, paid for his tuition at a private school. 
When General Sherman started off on his 
famous march to the sea, Hood's Confederate 
Army attempted to invade Tennessee, where- 
upon Johnnie ran away from school and 
joined his old company. When finally dis- 
charged he attended another school until 
President Grant appointed him a second 
lieutenant in the Regular Army. 

In 1878, through the influence of Capt. 
Alexander A. Arnold, Civil War veteran, a 
military course was added to Galesville Uni- 
versity and the War Department in Wash- 
ington sent Lieutenant Clem here as instruc- 
tor and commander of cadets. Possessed of 
a personality-plus, aside from his military 
duties he was prominent in the social life 
of the community. 

General Clem died at San Antonio, Tex., 
May 13, 1917, and was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery at Washington, D.C, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
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chasérs, but such printing shall not inter- 
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the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Miami and Cuban Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
within the past several years the city of 
Miami has undergone a tremendous 
change. Through its portals have passed 
over 180,000 homeless Cuban exiles seek- 
ing refuge from the tyrannical yoke of 
Castro’s Communist regime. While 
many of the exiles have resettled else- 
where in the United States and abroad, 
the great majority have remained in the 
Miami area. Such a gigantic influx of 
Poor, non-English speaking people is 
certain to cause problems for any city 
and in this respect Miami is no exception. 
I add that the reason these people are 
poor is that they were forced to leave 
Cuba without being permitted to carry 
any of their worldly possessions with 
them, What is unique, however, is the 
way in which the Cubans have been as- 
similated into Miami's society and how 
two divergent groups have learned to live 
together in harmony and brotherhood. 
The story of Miami's transition is well- 
told in a recent article from the Wash- 
ington Daily News by the noted writer 
Richard Starnes. 

The remarkable thing about the story of 
Miami and the Cuban refugees— 


Mr. Starnes states, is that what— 
could have easily become a squalid chron- 
icle of suspicion, fear and hate, has turned 
out to be a chapter of contemporary history 
that all Americans ought to be proud of. 


As a tribute to the people responsible 
for Miami's “success story”—the Cuban 
exiles and the residents of Miami—I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Starnes’ 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIAMI AND CUBAN REFUGEES 
(By Richard Starnes) 

Miumi—tTake a city the size of this one 
(291,688 in the 1960 census) and in 2 years 
superimpose another city on it—a city largely 
made up of penniless refugees who speak no 
English, a city totaling 153,000 people. 

These people will immediately become eli- 
gible for a Federal dole and surplus food 
from Federal warehouses, neither of which 
is available to Miamians. They will compete 
furiously for jobs in a labor market already 


into a ghetto where English is seldom heard. 
AN these have happened to Miami 
as the result of the deluge of refugees from 
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Castro's Cuba. There have been, of course, 
a host of irritants in the wake of this in- 
vasion. There have been resentments, and 
there is still a small, ugly core of prejudice 
against these people who abandoned their 
homeland because they loved frecdom more, 

But the remarkable thing about the story 
of Miami and the Cuban refugees is the fact 
that the irritants have been minor and are 
slowly vanishing, that the incidents are di- 
minishing as understanding grows, that the 
dismal reservoir of prejudice is no larger 
than it is. A story that could easily have 
become a squalid chronicle of suspicion, fear, 
and hate, has turned out to be a chapter of 
contemporary history that all Americans 
ought to be proud of: 

The credit for this belongs, of corse, 
principally to the people involved—the peo- 
ple of Miami and the Cuban refugees—with 
a big assist from the farseeing and compas- 
sionate program of assistance set up by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The Cuban Refugee Center, which recently 
celebrated its second birthday anniversary, 
is directed by Marshall Wise, a HEW official 
whose field is social security, not refugees. 

“I got the job,” he told me, “because I 
somehow got the name for- being a close man 
with a buck, I was managing the social 
security office here in Miami, and when they 
called me to set up the refugee program they 
sald, We're going to have to spend a lot of 
money, but we don't want it thrown around, 
and we don't want any scandal.“ 

On the record, HEW's choice of a head 
man for the refugee program looks good. A 
lot of money has been spent (more than $71 
million in direct cash relief to the refugees, 
for example) but the accomplishments of the 
program are genuinely impressive. More 
than a third of the refugees have been re- 
settled in cities all over the United States. 
Resettlement is an easy word to say, but a 
tough job to accomplish. 

In many cases it meant teaching English 
to adults who had never heard it spoken; in 
all cases it meant finding jobs, transporting 
families, coaching new communities to ac- 
cept the refugees. The rate of failure in the 
resettlement program? Less than 2 percent. 

This figure is good testimony to the sort 
of people who have fied Castro. There are 
other statistics, equally impressive. No ref- 
ugee has been involved in a major crime. 
Juvenile delinquency and illegitimacy (two 
prime indices of social decay) apparently 
do not exist among the refugees at all, 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


- OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, a number of us paid tribute to the 
former free Republic of Lithuania on its 
45th anniversary of independence. 

The following is a proclamation issued 


by the Governor of the State of Indiana, 
Hon. Matthew E. Welsh, and the mayor 
or Gary, Ind., John Visclosky, commem- 
orating the occasion: 
STATE or INDIANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Indianapolis, January 16, 1963. 

ALBERT G. VINICK, 
President, 
PETER INDRIEKAS, 
Secretary, Lithuanian American Council, 

Lake County, Ind., East Chicago, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: It is gratifying to me, as 
Governor of the State of Indiana, to call to 
the attention of all citizens that the date, 
February 16, 1963, will mark the 45th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic of 
Lithuania which, with other Baltic States, 
has been ravaged by the forces of commu- 
nism. 

It is apropriate that we join the citizens 
of our State, of Lithuanian descent, in the 
observance so significant to them and to all 
who oppose domination and oppression. We, 
whose forefathers also fought the battle 
against tyranny, re happy to unite in the 
celebration of this memorable event, with 
the hope that their nation and all nations 
which have suffered similar plight, may soon 
rejoice in the restoration of their freedom 
and independence. 

Sincerely, 
MATTHEW E. WELSH, 
Gorernor. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
Gary, IND. 


“Whereas February 16, 1963, will mark the 
45th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania; and 

“Whereas the result of the Stalin-Hitler 
conspiracy, the freedom-loving Lithuanian 
nation was forcibly deprived of its independ- 
ence, and subjected to unscrupulous prac- 
tices of physical, religious, cultural, and 
economic destruction by the Soviet Union 
and its single ruling Communist Party; and 

“Whereas the Lithuanian people are 
strongly opposed to alien domination and 
oppression, and are determined to regain 
freedom and independence; and 

“Whereas the act of Soviet aggression on 
Lithuania and other Baltic States has 
never recognized by the United States, and 
as long as America and its democratic form 
of government survives, there will be hope 
in Lithuania and all ravaged nations of the 
earth for a better day to come; and 

“Whereas the residents of this State, along 
with Americans in many other States of our 
great country, have a bond of sympathy and 
understanding with their fellow citizens of 


Lithuanian decent whose native land has 


been befallen by hard trials and tribula- 
tions under the brutal rule of the Kremlin 
masters: Now, therefore, I, John Visclosky, 
mayor of the city of Gary, Ind., proclaim 
Saturday, February 16, 1963, as Republic of 
Lithuania Day throughout the city of Gary 
and do urge all our citizens to give proper 
recognition to this day of special patriotic 
ce to their Lithuanian American 
fellow citizens and to join in such exercises 
as may be appropriate for the observance of 
this anniversary.” 
Dated this 31st day of January 1963. 
JOHN VISCLOSKY, 
Mayor. 
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Arlington State College Adjusts to Rapid 
Growth; Serves Vital Texas Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Dallas Morning News recently pub- 
lished an article on an outstanding Texas 
educational institution, Arlington State 
College. 

It is a story of a school that was ele- 
vated to senior college rank in 1959 and 
has outstripped its parent school, Texas 
A. & M., in enrollment, striving in the 
process to maintain a plant adequate 
to its increasing needs. 

It is a success story in higher educa- 
tion, and a richly deserved tribute to the 
administration, faculty, and students of 
an outstanding school. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Helen B. Callaway, captioned 
“ASC Accustomed to Swift Change” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ` 

ARLINGTON STATE COLLEGE ACCUSTOMED To 

SWIFT CHANGE 
(By Helen B, Callaway) 

AnuıncTON, Tex—When the first huge 
tidal wave of war babies engulfs American 
universities next September, Arlington State 
College will probably absorb its flood of 
freshmen efficiently and serenely. 

This is because Arlington State College has 
grown accustomed to surging growth and 
swift change —sitting as it does in the heart 
of the exploding Dallas-Fort Worth popula- 
tion. 

In 1952, Arlington State had 1,322 stu- 
dents. By 1957, 4,926 were enrolled. In 1963, 
9,197 crowd the classrooms. And the school 
is braced for 20,000 by 1980. 

Ninety percent of its present students 
come from Dallas and Tarrant Counties. 

People who have not noticed Arlington 
State lately may be astonished to learn that 
the college has outgrown Its strapping father 
school, Texas A. & M., in enrollment, operates 
in a $15 million plant on a 100-acre campus, 
with a current budget of $5,300,000, has mil- 
lons of dollars worth of buildings under con- 
struction in a lively race to keep pace with 
enrollment, has become one of the major 
schools of engineering in the Southwest, 
with some 2,900 engineering majors, has a 
bigger total enrollment than Southern Meth- 
odist University, and almost as many Dallas 
County students (Arlington State Oollege 
counts ¢,040 from Dallas County, Southern 
Methodist University 4,230). 

Arlington State's young and vigorous ad- 
ministration is headed by 38-year-old Presi- 
dent Jack R. Woolf, an engineer by training, 
with a doctor of philosophy degree from Pur- 
due. A native Texan, Dr. Woolf came to 
Arlington State College from A. & M. 

Other key people in the administration 
include the deans of the college's two 
schools Dr. S. T. Keim, Jr., arts and sci- 
ences, and Dr. W. H. Nedderman, engineering. 

“People still eek us,” says Dr. Woolf, smil- 
ing, “when we are going to become a senior 
college.” 

Arlington State passed that milestone 
more than 3 years ago, and the question 
now is when it will add a graduate school. 
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It is believed to be the Nation's largest 
senior college without graduate training. 

Dr. Woolf believes that the high-quality 
faculty which Arlington State College has 
been building up the last few years is fully 
capable of teaching graduate courses. 

A graduate school would be a logical de- 
velopment, he feels. 

It is vital in higher education today, Presi- 
dent Woolf notes, to “keep your faculty 
alive.” 

He explains: 

“Your sociology professor needs to do crea- 
tive writing. Your electrical engineering ex- 
pert has to be in the swim of an engineers 
society. Your teacher of English needs to 
participate in social concerns of his field. 

“Research, consulting work and graduate 
teaching are three of the most important 
ways to keep a faculty alive.” Many on the 
Arlington State College faculty already serve 
as consultants to industry, many are engaged 
in research. 

Admittedly, a graduate school is a bit in 
the future. 

“But whether in this way or in some other, 
we must expand,” saya Dr. Woolf. 

It would have been surprising, perhaps, 
if this school had not shown tremendous 
growth of late. Its hometown of Arlington 
has changed from a village of 7,600 people 
in 1946 to a city of 54,000. 

The growth of Arlington's big sister cities, 
Dallas and Fort Worth, is well known. 

The 3-year-old senior college is geared to 
the space age and also to the north Texas 
business and cultural community of which 
it is a part. 

Its officials mela out that many profes- 
sional fields of education thrive best in an 
urban setting. 

“We are sitting right here in the middle 
of the financial, industrial, commercial, cul- 
tural, and population center of the whole 
Southwest,” says Dr. Woolf. 

The youngness of the senior college gives 
it some advantages peculiar to this astronaut 
age of constant and rapid change—a_ time 
when flexibility is becoming vital to sur- 
vival. 

Dr. Cothburn O'Neal, assistant to the presi- 
dent and professor of English, points out: 

“We have had a unique opportunity here 
to staff our college with outstanding people, 
many of them young. We have little or no 
deadwood, virtually no entrenched incom- 
petence.” 

Though perhaps best known for its engi- 
neering school with nearly 3,000 students, 
Arlington State College has an even greater 
number—3,300—majoring in business ad- 
ministration, a fat division of its arts and 
science school. 

Sweeping changes have been made in the 
curriculum of both engineering and busi- 
ness administration in recent years—to 
match the revolutions which have trans- 
formed the world of industry. 

Dr. Woolf comments: 

“One advantage in starting out anew at a 
time of great change—as our senior college 
did—is that it is simpler to keep up with 
the new demands on higher education. 

“We have no status quo to impede us, no 
vested interests to hold us back, no pet 
courses that could not be streamlined or 
replaced if necessary.” 

Emphasis in the business administration 
degree program, he explains, has shifted 
from typing-shorthand-bookkeeping to man- 
agerial skills. 

Instrumentation and creativity now reign 
in the engineering labs—succeeding the 
banks of generators and motors which were 
so long standard equipment for engineering 
students. 

Electronic brains and radio waves are ex- 
amples of Arlington State College's modern 
laboratories of engineering. 

If the average citizen of Big D and Fort 
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Worth has been unaware of the major new 
college which has grown up so fast between 
them, this is not so of big industrial and 
business interests. 

Dr. Nedderman speaks to this point: 

“Ling-Temco-Vought maintains an ideal 
cooperative plan with our school of engi- 
neering. The company annually credits out- 
standing high school seniors, and brings 15 
to 30 of them to Arlington State College 
each year. 

“These students alternately go to school 
full time for a semester and work in the 
Ling-Temco-Vought plant full time for a 
semester. Usually, they carry one night 
course while working, so as not to break the 
academic continuity. 

“At Ling-Temco-Vought they work as part 
of a team, with engineers engaged in re- 
search, They achieve a maturity that most 
young people do not have by the time of 
graduation.” ? 

A number of other plants in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area also have earn-and-learn 
arrangements with students at Arlington 
State College. 

Dean Nedderman reports that Arlington 
State College graduates in five engineering 
specialties—aecronautical, civil, electrical, in- 
dustrial, mechanical—are sought out by 
General Electric, Radio Corp, of America, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, as well as firms closer home. 

A good percentage of the graduates stay 
in the Dallas area to work for Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Texas Instruments, General Motors, 
Bell Helicopter, Dallas Power & Light Co., 
Texas Power & Light, General Dynamics, 
Southwest Airmotive, and other engineer- 
hungry industries. 

“The thing we are proudest of in the 
school of engineering, though, is the per- 
formance of our graduates in well-known 
graduate schools.“ says Dean Nedderman. 

“This is the acid test as to the caliber of 
product we are turning out. 

“A number of our better students go on 
to do graduate work at universities from 
Cal Tech to Purdue, from Iowa State to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Without exception, all have done extremely 
well.” 

Arlington State College feels obliged to 
help meet the Dallas-Fort Worth needs for 
young business leaders as well as engineers. 
Here is how President Woolf puts it: 

“In Texas, we must have management 
genius and technical competence to create 
new business and industry, As a stimulus 
to the Texas economy, the sge of King Cot- 
ton and black gold is gone. 

“The real need now is for brainpower in 
banking, insurance, management, science, 
engineering. A good solid engineer creates 
100 jobs by his own Ingenuity.” 

Though best known for engineering and 
business, Arlington State College believes 
strongly in a liberal arts and science educa- 
tion as a foundation for any profession— 
or as a worthy goal in itself. 

Dean Keim of arts and sciences says: 

“Our school has a basic objective to pro- 
vide a general education as a basis for pro- 
fessional skills. We have an obligation to 
provide a liberal education for the 25 per- 
cent of our students who want only that.” 

Even the engineers must study social sci- 
ences and the humanities, “so they will as- 
sume responsibility for some of the monsters 
they are creating,” says Engineer Woolf. 

Quite a few young people choose Arling- 
ton State College for premed and prelaw 
training. 


The personality of Arlington State is a bit 
different from that of most colleges its size. 

Its average student is a trifle older and a 
little more serious about studies. He is less 
wrapped up in football and the bossa nova— 
though Arlington State College offers sports 
and social life a plenty for those who care. 
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So Arlington State College patterns its 
academic program to suit its particular kind 
of student, as well as to meet the economic, 
scientific, and technological manpower needs 
of Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Its students are mostly big-city residents, 
Ninety percent are commuters, mostly in 
their own cars. More than 30 percent carry 
less than a full academic load because of the 
demands of a job. 

Quite a few have jobs which depend on 
their continuing their edcuation at Arlington 
State College. 

Because so many students work in the 
daytime, Arlington State College classes run 
from 8a.m.to10p.m. All are credit courses. 

Many Arlington State College students 
take 7 years to get a degree, and a lot of 
others never graduate. 

A good many young people choose Arling- 
ton State College for 2-year courses which 
equip them for jobs or for further study at 
other schools. 

Enormously popular with employers of 
Dallas and Fort Worth is Arlington's Techni- 
Cal Institute Division, a 2-year program lead- 
ing to an associate-in-science diploma. 

This division produces engineering techni- 
cians, and has 475 students presently en- 
rolled. 

“We can place three to five times as many 
engineering technicians as we can turn out,” 
Says Dean Nedderman. 

The technicians work with engineers—to 
keep computers going, operate powerplants, 
serve as highway construction foremen, su- 
pervise factory production lines, and so on. 

In the field of art, Arlington State College 
Offers a 2-year program including design, 
fashion illustrating, and interior decoration. 
Students who finish this course may either 
go on into an art career or transfer their 
credits to North Texas State University, Texas 
Christian University, or other schools which 
award an art degree. 

A 2-year program in secretarial skills—in- 
cluding office accounting and operation of 
Office juips girls for office jobs. 

Credits in a 2-year architecture course are 
transferable to any school which offers ad- 
vanced training in this field. 

Many of Arlington State College's growing 
pains center around the parking problem. 
More than 6,000 student cars are 

Much of the new land being acquired by 
the college will be devoted to parking—and 
the master plan calls for another 50 acres to 
add to the present 100. 

“By 1980, we expect to have multistory 
parking garages,” says Dr. Woolf. 

“One of the problems of a large school is 
the time it takes to get between classes. We 
are seeking to develop a compact building 
complex.” 

For example, a four-floor men’s dormitory 
now under construction will eventually rise 
to seven stories. 

Arlington State College is also building a 
new dormitory for girls, a $2 million science 
building, and a $1,500,000 library. 

Just off the campus, the O’Meara-Chan- 
Ger Building and Development Co. of Hous- 
ton is erecting a privately owned 3-story 
dormitory for 300 to 350 girls—with 2 
swimming pools and electric built-in hair 
dryers, 

A $2 million auditorium to seat 6,000 for 
convocation and 4,000 for stage presentations 
and indoor games is in Arlington State Col- 
lege's master plan—but it will depend on 
friends instead of taxpayers. Available State 
bullding funds are too desperately needed for 
classrooms and laboratories. 

College officials are quietly approaching in- 
dividuals, corporations, and foundations in 
an attempt to raise money to build the 
4uditorium. 

Their pitch: The auditorium would add to 
an Arlington State College education “bril- 
liance which comes from experience in open 
forum, from cultural attractions, from tak- 
Ing part in scholarly and professional con- 
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vocations and from the inspiration of great 
speakers on religious, social, and govern- 
mental topics.” 

Arlington State College’s location between 
two big cities has helped to attract a high- 
level staff of educators, says Dr. Woolf. 

Its faculty of 270 includes a generous 
number of holders of the Ph. D. degree. 
While not a perfect yardstick, the Ph. D. has 
become an accepted measure of academic 
status in today's world. 

More than 40 percent of Arlington State 
College's science teachers hold Ph. D. de- 
grees—and more than 50 percent of the engl- 
neering school faculty. 

Arlington State College traces its begin- 
ning to 1895. 

In that year, a private academy known as 
Arlington College was opened on the campus. 

It was followed by three other private 
schools—Carlisie Military Academy, Arling- 
ton Training School and Arlington Military 
Academy before it became a State junior 
college in 1917 with the name of Grubbs Vo- 
cational College. 

The junior college became a part of the 
Texas A. & M. College system. 

In 1923, the legislature voted to call the 
school North Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, a name which stuck for 26 
years. Thousands of Texans still think of 
the school as a cow college. 

In 1949, then the largest State-supported 
junior college in the Southwest, the name 
was changed to Arlington State College. 
The school was raised to senior college rank 
in 1959, and Dr. Woolf became its president 
the same year, succeeding the late Dr. E. H. 
Hereford. 

Dr. Woolf and his associates have worked 
overtime to upgrade curriculum, faculty, 
and plant, to assure high-quality education 
for its ever-increasing crowds of young 
scholars. 

Women students are increasing at an even 
faster rate than men, though the ratio is 
still 5 men to 1 woman student. 

Several dozen N are among Arling- 
ton State College's 9,197 students, and were 
integrated without any problem, college offi- 
cials and students agree. 

More significant, perhaps is the peaceful 
coexistence of thousands of Dallas students 
and thousands from Fort Worth. No signs 
of the ancient civic feud between the two 
cities appear around the campus. 

Conceivably, Arlington State College might 
become the catalyst to transform the ancient 
rivalry of the neighbor cities into a shared 
pride in the whole metropolitan area. 


President Kennedy, Secretary of State 
Rusk, and Secretary of Defense Me- 
Namara Speak on the Cuban Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, the Cuban 
situation continues to be of concern to 
Members of Congress and to the Nation 
as a whole. In this conection, in my 
weekly newsletter to the people of the 
Fourth District of Tennessee, I have dis- 
cussed the Cuban situation and recent 
developments, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my newsletter be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 
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THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Cuba and its Communist government con- 
tinue to be the subject of great public in- 
terest and concern as the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of Defense 
this week made statements on our Cuban 
policy. 

The President has taken a firm stand on 
Cuba. Last October when it became known 
that Russian weapons designed primarily for 
offensive purposes had been landed in Cuba 
and were being deployed, the President or- 
dered a naval blockade of Cuba and de- 
manded that they be withdrawn. These 
missiles and bombers were dismantied and 
removed from Cuba. 

Since this time the United States has con- 
tinued our air surveillance of the island with 
both low-flying aircraft and with high- 
altitude planes of the U-2 design. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
in a lengthy report, told the American 
people that since July 1 of last year more 
than 400 reconnaissance flights have been 
flown over Cuba by our US, military air- 
craft and that the photographs taken on 
these flights, plus other intelligence sources, 
indicate clearly that the offensive weapons 
have been removed from Cuba. 

In addition to Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Mr. John McCone, Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency, have all 
Stated quite positively that, while we are 
concerned, they are satisfied that Cuba no 
longer poses a real military threat to the 
United States or to other countries in this 
hemisphere, 

In a further action directed against Cuba, 
President Kennedy has ordered recently a 
further crackdown on Cuban shipping which 
will further shrink the already substantially 
reduced trade with Cuba from the free 
world. 

While partisan attacks are continually be- 
ing made on the administration because of 
our Cuban policy, the President has taken 
a firm stand and is working to strengthen 
our position while also working toward the 
removal of all Soviet troops from Cuba— 
this short of war. In international affairs 
we generally tend to close ranks at the 
water's edge, and follow a bipartisan policy 
of cooperation, however some would use the 
Cuban situation for partisan attacks and 
political gain. 

Secretary Rusk in a major speech this 
week in California called for an early with- 
drawal of the remaining Soviet troops in 
Cuba and said that the administration is 
working toward having these troops removed. 

“The authorities in Moscow and Havana 
must recognize that Soviet military elements 
in Cuba do not insure the peace of Cuba, 
but poison the atmosphere and increase the 
dangers,” Rusk said. “The sooner this 
source of potential trouble is eliminated, the 
better for everyone concerned.” 

“We in the Western Hemisphere cannot 
accept as normal any Soviet military pres- 
ence in this hemisphere,” the Secretary said. 
He asserted that Cuba will not become a 
base for offensive military operations against 
the United States or other countries and 
pledged “the Armed Forces of the United 
States” to maintain this position. 


Littlejohn Family Military Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
interesting letter from Mr. Thomas C. 
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Littlejohn, Sr., of Cowpens, S.C., was 
printed in the January 10 issue of the 
Spartanburg Guide of Spartanburg. It 
deals with the military record of the 
Littlejohn family. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLEJOHN MILITARY RECORD 


Cantigny is a small village in Northeast 
France. After the great German offensive in 
March 1918, the German line ran west to 
Montdidier and formed a small salient, The 
First Division was ordered to take the village 
under the command of Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard. The 28th Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Col. Hanson Ely, took Cantigny on 
May 28, 1918. That was the first American 
battle of World War I. The Germans 
counterattacked for 3 days but failed to re- 
take the village from the Americans. Two 
hundred and fifty prisoners were taken. 

The division went to France in 1917. I 
served in Company I, 28th Infantry under 
Captain Tack and Lt. Robert Purdy, Jr. 
Judge Purdy of Sumter, S.C., said his son was 
killed in action. 

I was awarded the Silver Star, a medal 
rated third in the U.S. Army, by General 
Summerall. I was wounded on May 31, 1918, 
and awarded the purple heart and the Victory 
Medal, I am rated one of the third most 
seriously wounded veterans in the United 
States and in 1959 there was only about 67 
men with these degrees of wounds in the 
United States. 

I and Mrs. Littlejohn reside on the Battle- 
ground Road, Cowpens, 8.C. We have four 
sons: Joseph A., who served in World War II 
and was awarded the Purple Heart Medal, and 
Good Conduct Medal; Joseph A. Littlejohn 
was pinned down in advance of hismen. He 
pinned down the Germans with about three 
shots and return to his lines with a partly 
loaded gun. Dr. Oliver M., who received the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heart and Good Con- 
duct Medal; Dr. Oliver M. Littlejohn had a 
bullet to pierce a hole in his helmet. Dr. 
Thomas C., Jr., who served in the US. Air 
Service, is entitled to the American Campaign 
Medal, Asiatic Pacific Campaign Medal, Gil- 
bert W., who served in the U.S. Army during 
the Korean War. He is now captain in the 
US. Army Reserve. He was awarded the 
Army Occupation Medal, 

Tuomas C. LITTLEJOHN, Sr. 

Cowrxxs, S. O. 


Address of National Commander Powers 
at American Legion Law and Order 
Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
IN THE ee ee eee 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the outstanding events in the en- 
riching program of the American Legion 
in Chicago is the Annual Law and Order 
Banquet of Chicago Police Post No. 207. 
National Commander James E. Powers 
gave recognition to the importance and 
significance of this law and order ban- 
quet by accepting the invitation of the 
post to be the principal speaker at this 
year’s dinner. 
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At the request of members of the Chi- 
cago Police Post, No. 207 for whom I have 
high esteem because of the contribution 
they are making to our city and our 
country, I am extending my remarks to 
include the complete text of the address 
of the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion on this memorable occasion. 
The address follows: 

Law AND ORDER SPEECH BY James E. POWERS, 
NATIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION, BEFORE CHICAGO Porice Post No. 207, 
CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 12, 1963 
Thank you Mr. Chairman, distinguished 

guests, and my fellow Legionnaires of Chi- 
cago Police Post No. 207. Iam sọ very pleased 
with opportunity to visit with you on the 
occasion of this now traditional law and 
order banquet, and to talk to this fine group 
of Legionnaires whose chosen profession it is 
to uphold the law of the land and to main- 
tain order in your home community. 

This is sworn objective of all Legionnaires 
everywhere, but for you who wear the badge 
of honor of law enforcement officers it is a 
way of life. For the rest of us who wear the 
badge of honor of the American Legion, it is 
our duty as citizens to assist you wherever 
and whenever possible in carrying out your 
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forcement of the law 

The lot of the policeman is not always an 
easy one. Your every action is subject to 
public scrutiny through the eyes of our news 
media, and through your many personal con- 
tacts made in the daily conduct of your 
work. You are the first person every honest 
and upright citizen seeks when he is in need 
of assistance. You are avoided like the 
plague by those shady characters who live 
on the edge of the law or who make a career 
of evading it. 

The risk of life and limb is an occupation- 
al hazard which you have accepted without 
question. Yours is a paradoxical existence, 
You are the butt of jokes, the objects of 
scorn, the target of the sensation seeker. 
At the same time you are the defender of the 
weak, the hope of the oppressed, and, in a 
much broader sense my friends—you are im- 
portant to freedom. 

I say you are important to freedom, be- 


fore our 1962 national convention: “Crime 
and subversion are formidable problems in 
the United States today because, and only 
because, there Is a dangerous flaw in the 
Nation's moral armor.” 

Note well that Mr. Hoover did not say that 
you are at fault, but I do say that you are 


I pledge to the law enforcement agencies 
of this land the full support of the Ameri- 
as we stand at your side in the 
of this fight. While yours is 
the task of bringing the wrong- 
doer to justice, we believe that ours is the 


Director Hoover further told the assembled 
convention delegates that ours is “an ideal- 
istic nation—a nation ruled by laws, not by 


“Crime,” he continued, Is a parasite, feed- 
ing upon public disinterest and moral leth- 
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argy.” And he cited some alarming statistics 
which brought home to all of us the real 
seriousness of the situation, “This day,” he 
said, “more than 5,200 felonies—4 serious 
crimes every minute—will be committed 
across the United States.” 

He said that since 1946 our national crime 
totals have more than doubled, and that 
over the years since 1957 crime totals have 
risen five times as fast as the rate of popu- 
lation growth, and, even more alarmingly, 
the group which accounts for the largest 
increase in our crime rate is among young- 
sters under 18 years of age. 

Somewhere, my friends, we have lost our 
touch, and I suspect that it is not as law 
enforcement officer—but as parents—par- 
ticularly since this tremendous Increase in 
crime rates among our young people Is so 
pronounced, 

Obviously the moral standards of the 
Nation must be shored up. We are in need 
of a revival of integrity, and a renewed em- 
phasis upon the real values of life 
and the responsibilities of solid citizen- 
ship to our young people—and these respon- 
sibilities lie in the home, the church, and 
the school, where young minds are molded 
and true character is developed. 

In other words, it is the responsibility of 
every one of us, not only to teach proper 
standards of conduct and morality, but by 
our own example to instill in the minds of 
our young people a clear-cut, black and white 
difference between right and wrong, and to 
provide them with the Incentive to do right, 
rather than wrong. 

Parental concern for the child and his 
future transcends the family relationship 
and enters into the realm of concern for 
the future of this great Nation of ours. Our 


We can no longer afford to be so 
with the material things of life in this land 
of abundance, that we lose i 
moral and spiritual values 
America what she is today. 
to indulge ourselves totally in the day-to- 
day quest of the almighty dollar at the ex- 
pense of all other facets of life, we may well 
see the day when this is no longer a land of 
abundance, but a jungle of fear and a land of 
lawlessness. 

Yet, if anyone still insists on evaluating 
this situation strictly on a dollars and cents 
basis it can be pointed out to the materialists 
that crime in this country now cost the 
American people about $60 million a day. 
This figure, of course, gives no consideration 


blight upon American prestige in the family 
of nations. 

Furthermore, we find that where strong 
moral convictions are lacking, where crime 
flourishes, and where people are lethargic, 
that the seeds of communism fall on fertile 
ground. 

We know: that the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., while in open defiance of the law of 
the land by refusing to register with the 
Government as an alien agent despite a U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling upholding the law 
requiring such registration, continues to 
spread its insidious throughout 
the land, One of their prime targets is the 
youth of America, as their speakers’ bureau 
of top CPUSA functionaries seek audiences 
on the campuses of our colleges and unl- 
versities from coast to coast. 

These are matters that should be of vital 
concern to every American citizen who loves 
his country and is concerned about o 


been since the founding days of our 
organization, 
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The first three points of the immortal 
preamble to the Legion’s constitution, writ- 
ten by our founding fathers, and familiar 
to every Legionnaire, express our concern in 
these words: 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 percent Americanism." These are but 
the first 3 points of a 10-point code of honor 
and program of action which the American 
Legion carries out in the fervent hope and 
firm belief that by so doing we help perpetu- 
ate the ideals and principles upon which 
America was built and through which she 
has grown and prospered. 

Important to this cause, we believe, is our 
longstanding position of support and en- 
couragement to the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The American Legion 
has long held that the work of this com- 
mittee is vital to the security of America, for 
it provides one of our most authoritative 
sources Of information regarding the activity 
and the identity of those groups and individ- 
uals who would destroy us from within. In 
thé face of well and vocal opposi- 
tion to the continuation of the committee 
which is working on the 88th Congress, now 
in session, the American Legion stands firm 
in its continued support of the committee. 

There are those who contend that the 
work of the committee violates the constitu- 
tional rights of certain groups and Individ- 
uals. In the opinion of the Legion, those 


who hold this view confuse liberty with | 


license, for we believe the Constitution and 
the law of the land are Instruments for the 
protection of the innocent, and were never 
intended to provide a refuge for the guilty. 

Yet, we have seen it happen time and 


who would destroy the Constitution and defy 
the law, hide behind the protective features 
of the very documents which they would 
Tender useless if but granted the license 
they seek. 

Through our many positive programs of 
Americanism, the American Legion devotes 
a substantial part of its total effort to in- 
stilling a love of country and a respect for 
and understanding of the importance of an 
Orderly system of government, and the need 
for adherence to the laws of God as well as 
the laws of man. 


You Legionnaires know our Americanism 
Program well; for many of you have devoted 
much personal time and effort to one or 
More of these projects to insure their suc- 
Cess. For the benefit of non-Legionnaires 
may I cite a few examples of the scope of 
Our program. 

During the 1962 American Legion baseball 
Season, some 13,891 teams were certified for 
Legion championship competition, providing 
Wholesome recreational opportunity for a 
Quarter of a million boys, who, while learn- 
ing the game of baseball under the direction 
of American Legionnaires, also learned 
something about the game of life. 


Nearly 27,000 boys participated last year 
in American Legion Boys State and Boys 
Nation. These youngsters, who set up and 
Operate their own state and national gov- 
ernments, learn much about our form of 
government by actually performing the 

tions of government under our estab- 
lished system. 

More than 355,000 high school youngsters 
Competed in our 1962 national oratorical 
Contest, and to be eligible for competition 
each participant had to be prepared to 
Epeak on some phase of the Constitution of 
the United States. The year 1962 marked 
the silver anniversary of the contest in 
Which well over 5 million youngsters have 
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competed over the span of a quarter of a 


tion of outstanding schol- 
arship combined with outstanding citizen- 
ship. 

During 1961, the latest. year for which 
complete figures are available, American Le- 
gion posts sponsored 4,199 Boy Scout units, 
making the Legion the largest single sponsor 
of the Boy Scout movement outside the com- 
bined churches of America. 

We distributed nearly 100,000 copies of 
“Need a Lift?”, our guide to scholarship op- 
portunities which is designed to help de- 
serving young people further their education. 

Through our child welfare programs we 
seek to preserve the sanctity of the home, 
and to help build strong bodies to house 
strong minds, 

Yes, my friends, we have accomplished a 
great deal through the years, but we cannot 
relax our efforts for a great deal remains to 
be done. If we should rest on our oars at 
this critical hour in the Nation's history, we 
would soon find ourselves swept to destruc- 
tion by the powerful tides of corruption and 
subversion which we now seek to combat. 

To safeguard this America of ours for to- 
day and for tomorrow is going to_require 
the continued best efforts of the Nation's 
law-enforcement officers, of the American 
Legion, and of all concerned Americans. The 
battle will not be an easy one, but the vic- 
tory will be worth the efforrt, and I am con- 
fident that the ultimate victory will be ours, 


Tribute to Former Senator Knowland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Knowland Named Citizen of 
Year,” published in the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune of recent date, being a tribute 
to former Senator William F. Knowland, 
of California. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KNOWLAND NAMED CITIZEN OF YEAR 

William F. Knowland, editor and assistant 
publisher of the Tribune, has been named 
Oakland's “Outstanding Citizen of 1962” for 
his longstanding personal efforts in the field 
of public service. 

The announcement was made today by 
Judge Homer W. Buckley, chairman of the 
selection committee of the Oakland Inter- 
Service Club Council and the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, cosponsors of the project. 

The award will be presented at a civic ban- 
quet Wednesday evening, February 20, at 
Jack London Hall. The event will serve as 
a testimonial to Knowland's 13 years of serv- 
ice in the U.S, Senate. 

The honor was established by the Inter- 
Service Club Council in 1948 to give public 
recognition to citizens who give freely of 
their time, talents, and funds to civic work 
and to Inspire others to enter this feld of 
service. 

In selecting Knowland for the 1962 award, 
the committee noted that he had a long 
record of devoted personal service in civic 
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and welfare projects. His nomination, sub- 
mitted by several groups, included the fol- 
lowing citations of his beyond-the-call-of~ 


gave leadership and promotion which car- 
ried a large number of civic and humani- 
tarian projects to success, including the 
rapid transit issue, and advanced others in- 
cluding the Oakland-Alameda County Col- 
iseum, Inc., multipurpose facility, the Oak- 
land Museums complex, the United Crusade 
and the Boy Scouts campaign for new camp 
facilities. Without this publicity and en- 
couragement, many of these all-important 
projects would have failed. 

“To the solving of Oakland's civic and wel- 
fare problems he gave freely of the vast 
knowledge and experience he attained in a 
political career that was climaxed by his 
selection as the majority leader of the 
world's most powerful body, the U.S. Senate. 

“His civic roles in 1962 included: director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce; vice 
president of Oakland-Alameda County Col- 
iseum, Inc.; chairman of the Regional Com- 
mittee for Better Service at Oakland Inter- 
national Airport; chairman of the Oakland 
Central Business District Committee; fore- 
man of the Alameda County Grand Jury; 
member of the board of directors of Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce; member 
board of governors, Bay Area Council; and 
key roles in a host of other committees and 
organizations that worked for a bigger and 
better Oakland and for the welfare of the 
citizenry.” 

Among the past recipients of this award 
are Willie Osburn, Thad McCarty, Raymond 
H. Miller, Mrs. Carl E. Whitehouse, Jack 
Fitzpatrick, the late Henry Kaiser, Jr., Nat 
Charles P. Howard, and William 


Where Is Our Victory Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Demoerat of Janu- 
ary 28, 1963. This editorial points out 
that the “victory” purportedly scored in 
Cuba has now been wiped out by re- 
mounting of a Soviet armed camp 
atmosphere in Castroland. 

The article is as follows: 

WHERE Is Our Vicrory Now? 

President Kennedy has denied that a new 
Soviet military buildup is under way in 
Cuba. He thus contradicts Senators KEAT- 
ING and LavscHE, a number of columnists 
and Cuban exile leaders. 

Yet it was much the same sources that 
warned a deaf America for weeks and months 
that Russian rockets were pouring into 
Cuba. 
sloughed off the reports then as they are 
doing now. Is the President wrong again? 

After hearing Secretary of State Rusk on 
Friday at a closed meeting of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator AIKEN 
of Vermont said he believed, “Russia has 
built an enormously strong military and 
political base in Cuba, much stronger than 
it was 6 months ago.“ 
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Senator SYMINGTON also expressed serious 
concern over the large Soviet air complex in 
Cuba. 

The size and nature of the reported buildup 
indicate that a successful sneak attack from 
Cuba could incinerate the Southeastern 
United States. 

Complete congressional investigation 
should be imperative. 

Senator Keattne argues that “official Gov- 
ernment sources” confirm his reports. Castro 
is now “10 times better equipped“ militarily 
than he was last spring, the New York Re- 
publican charges. 

Russia is building highly sophisticated 
ground and air defenses, Soviet encampments 
are being relocated and strengthened, and 
Soviet experts are directing Cubans in the 
construction of underground depots, 
hangars, and runways, according to the New 
York Times news service. The dispatch also 
stated Soviet troops are working on other 
sites closed to Cuban personnel, 

Underground hangars are for what, Mr. 
Kennedy? The answer is apparent. 

There are at least 100 MIG fighters in 
Cuba. They can be fitted with atomic 
bombs. 

The buildup also involves tanks, guns, 
amphibious vehicles, planes and torpedo 
boats. When do these become offensive, Mr. 
Kennedy? When the boats and planes rake 
a Latin American coast and the amphibians 
land troops on some Latin shore? Ask any 
marine if an amphibian is a defensive 
vehicle? 

Cuba is again building up frightening 
armament, with Castro holding an American 
pledge not to invade. Where, Mr. President, 


is our victory now? 


Partisan Attacks on Foreign Policy—Bi- 
Partisan Policy Should Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have been several vicious attacks 
upon President Kennedy and his foreign 
policy. These attacks made during re- 
cent political speeches obviously have 
been for partisan rather than for con- 
structive purposes. 

The Nashville Tennessean in a recent 
edition carried an article by Mr. James 
Reston of the New York Times News 
Service, pointing out that the criticism 
of President Kennedy’s foreign policy is 
getting somewhat out of hand. Reston 
goes on to show that the unity that has 
existed behind the President previously 
has now somewhat disintegrated, not be- 
cause the President has failed, but be- 
cause he has been successful in various 
areas of our Nation’s policy of foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FPoreicn Porter Onrrios Gerrina OUT OF 
HAND 


(By James Reston) 
WASHINGTON. —The criticism of President 


Kennedy’s foreign policy is now getting a 
little out of hand. 
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No doubt mistakes of tactics and even of 
taste haye been made recently over the han- 
dling of Cuba, Canada, Britain, and France, 
but in the broadest sense, the President is 
in trouble now, not because his major for- 
eign policies have failed but because they 
are succeeding. 

France and Canada are not refusing to 
accept U.S. nuclear weapons because they 
feel that Kennedy has weakened the West, 
but precisely because they think the West 
is relatively so strong that they can now 
follow a more independent policy and risk 
division within the alliance. 

The unity that existed behind the Presi- 
dent when he risked war to get the Soviet 
missiles out of Cuba has vanished, not be- 
cause he failed to get the missiles and 
bombers out, but precisely because he got 
them out and is now safe to turn around 
and argue about the secondary issue of the 
Soviet troops. 

Britain did not refuse to accept De Gaulle's 
terms for entrance into the Common Mar- 
ket because of any weakness in Washington, 
but precisely because it preferred to go along 
with the United States and the Atlantic 
Commmunity rather than with De Gaulle 
and an inward-looking 8 

The paradox of the present situation is 
that everything in the cold war remains 
about the same as it was at the beginning 
of the year, yet everything seems different. 

De Gaulle was refusing to cooperate with 
Washington and London on the defense and 
organization of Europe long before his fa- 
mous press conference. He has since empha- 


sized and formalized his opposition, but the 


opposition was there before. 

Much the same can be said about Canada. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker was refusing to 
accept the United States nuclear warheads 
long before the State Department stumbled 
clumsily into an internal Canadian squab- 
ble; the only new thing is that he has now 
made an election issue out of Washington's 
awkward efforts to clarify the facts. 

This does not mean that formalizing the 
differences doesn't change anything. As 
Dean Acheson says, a married couple may 
separate in private, but it makes a differ- 
ence if they start fighting in public and head 
for Reno. 

The question now is whether the Kennedy 
administration could have done anything to 
avoid the split with De Gaulle, the fight with 
Canada, and the present situation in Cuba. 
Much can be said on both sides of all three 
questions, and the President is certainly not 
blameless. 

He first stumbled into Cuba and then mis- 
Judged Moscow’s offensive policy there. It 
may be that he should now be considering a 
blockade of that island to get the Soviet 
troops out; that is a matter of opinion. But 
the critics are going beyond or behind all this 
to imply what they have not proved; namely, 
that the President made a deal with Khru- 
shchey to scrap the missile bases in Turkey 
and Italy; and beyond this, that the Soviets 
now have offensive missiles hidden in Cuba. 

These last are charges of stupidity, bad 
faith, or worse, and should either be proved 
or withdrawn. There is plenty of material on 
the Cuban issue for hard, fair criticism, and 
Kennedy's. handling of the offensive buildup 
in Cuba justifies plenty of skepticism, but 
implications of secret deals and concealed 
weapons confuse and weaken the country 
unless they are supported with evidence. 

The psychology of the opposition to Presi- 
dent Kennedy here is clear enough. First, 
it is the duty of the opposition to oppose. 
Also, Kennedy clobbered the Republicans 
in the last presidential campaign with the 
charge that they had debased the Nation’s 
“prestige” overseas. 

In this situation, the Republicans are nat- 
urally eager to pounce on him when he 
roughs up our Canadian neighbors or mis- 
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Judges De Gaulle's intentions, and all this 
is fair enough. 

But the thing has to be kept in perspec- 
tive. For the conflict with a nation’s ene- 
mies is more important than the quarrels 
with its allies, and on balance, the conflict 
with the Communists is not going too badly. 

None of the apocalyptic horrors of the 
pessimists about Berlin, the Congo, or Viet- 
nam has fred. None of Moscow's in- 
evitable victories” in Africa, southeast Asia, 
or the Middle East has taken place, If De 
Gaulle is awkward for Kennedy, Mao Tse- 
tung is no obedient servant of Khrushchev: 

Meanwhile, fear in the Western Alliance 
bas abated, and without fear a whole new 
set of problems has arisen, requiring new 
policies and new criticism. Yet the whole 
alliance is not falling apart and 17,000 Rus- 
sians are not about to conquer the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“We have to learn to live with these prob- 
lems in Cuba and elsewhere,” the President 
has said. And this of course, Is precisely 
the difficulty, For the American people 
don't want to learn to live with their prob- 
lems or with the Russians, especially in 
Cuba. They want them to go away, all of 
them, and immediately, if not sooner. 


Cuba a Risky Political Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
this morning's issue of the Washington 
Post appeared an article by Marquis 
Childs entitled, “Cuba Is Risky Political 
Issue.” 

In my judgment, the well written col- 
umn points out the difficulties attendant 
to the fact that Cuba today is under the 
control of the Communists. The prob- 
lem does not lend itself to easy and sim- 
ple solutions. The column is very 
thought-provoking. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the benefit of 
Members of Congress who might not 
have read it previously. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1963] 
Cusa Is Risky POLITICAL ISSUE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

American policy makers are currently re- 
viewing every front in the cold war as the 
premises of only yesterday no longer seem 
valid. But, above all, in Cuba the review 
has an urgency that reflects the tangle of 
politics and power, both national and inter- 
national, threatening to bring another con- 
frontation at least as grave as that of last 
October. 

The way out is far from clear, President 
Kennedy in his private correspondence wit? 
Chairman Khrushchev has put great empha- 
sis on the danger of allowing up to 17,000 
Soviet troops to continue to bulld up a bas- 
tion of communism 90 miles from America’s 
shores. 

It is not ruled out that most of these troops 
will be withdrawn and their departure veri- 
fied. This is, however, a hope fading fast 
as time runs out. 


1963 


On March 18 the President goes to Costa 
Rica to meet with the six Central American. 
Presidents. The presence in Washington of 
Venezuelas President Romulo Betancourt 
Points up the peril of subversion exported 
from the Cuban bastion. It is this peril that 
underscores the weakness in the administra- 
tion position. 3 


Put as simply as possible, the facts seem. 


to be: Cuba is not a military threat to the 
United States and to talk as though it were 
is a disservice to national unity. But it is 
a threat to the hemisphere, and with the 
Continuing deterioration in many areas in 
Latin America this endangers the whole 
Structure that the Alliance for Progress is 
designed to underwrite. 

Therefore, serious consideration is being 
given to a new resolution to be brought be- 
Tore the Council of the Organization of 

States. This would go a step 
beyond the unanimous OAS declaration of 
last October in that it would find the 
Presence of Soviet troops to be a danger to 
the entire hemisphere. 

The way would be open for a new blockade 
of Cuba. The likelihood, to 
American officials directly concerned, would 
be for approval by at least two-thirds of 
the member states, Five of the twenty-one 
Latin-American countries—Mexico, Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Bolivia—still have dip- 
lomatic relations with the Castro regime. 
They might not go along. 

But since this would be a direct con- 
frontation between the two giants, with 
Only an indirect relationship to the hem- 
isphere, they might also support the resolu- 
tion. They would be saying in effect, “let's 
You and him fight.” 

One complication is the presence in this 
country of close to 200,000 Cubans who have 
chosen exile rather than endure the tyranny 
Of the Castro regime. They fled leaving all 
their possessions behind them and often in 
Great danger. But as almost ‘invariably 
happens they have broken up into bitterly 
antagonistic factions and their factionalism 
is reflected in the politics of Cuba in this 
country. 

The exiles range from those who, in effect, 

d that the United States take direct 

Military action to restore all property to its 

us OWwners—to those who were with 

in his sweeping reforms up to the 

Point when the Communists took command. 

It is not hard for exile spokesmen to get to 

bers of Congress. They have informa- 

out of Cuba which they believe, al- 

though from all indications the Russians are 

Suarding their own military enclaves and the 

Only Cubans admitted are laborers carefully 
Screened. 


There is an unhappy analogy here with 
What happened after China fell to commu- 
nism in 1949-50. Chinese exiles, some of 
Whom had benefited hugely from the graft 
that accompanied large-scale aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek, exerted a great influence on Ameri- 
can policy, Among a people unfailingly sym- 
Pathetic to the plight of homeless exiles such 

work on public opinion and one 
result is that our own immediate national 
interest is lost sight of. 

This is not to say that the Republicans, 
and Democrats, attacking the administration 
du Cuba are misguided or insincere. Senator 
Kenwern Keattne, the principal critic, was 
Proved right after the Cuban missile crisis 
broke into the open with the President's 
Speech of October 22. 

But another election is always just sround 

corner and in an era in which domestic 
ues seem to have been eroded away it is 
tempting to find a weak spot where emotions 
dan be easily played upon. In the 1960 Ken- 
Hedy campaign the “missile gap“ was an 
emotional ploy. As we have subsequently 
learned, the “missile gap” was a myth, 

The more Cuba becomes embedded in do- 

Mestic politics the more difficult it will be 
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to put an end to a situation of the utmost 
seriousness, With “who lost Cuba?” as a 
major issue next year, the emotions of the 
past will obscure the grim realities and neces- 
sities of the present. 


Milestone in Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today there is being celebrated at the 
University of Chicago another milestone 
in the atomic age. The country will 
never forget the service of that noble 
group of scientists who, at the University 
of Chicago, started the development of 
the mighty force of atomic energy that 
would develop the future of mankind. 

Arthur J. Snider is the able and 
knowledgeable science writer of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. He tells so well the 
story of today’s anniversary observance 
that I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude his article, in a recent edition of 
the Chicago Daily News, as follows: 

U. or C. To MARK ANOTHER MILESTONE OF 
ATOMIC Ace—Pian To OBSERVE FIRST 
WEIGHING OF PLUTONIUM 

(By Arthur J. Snider) 

That Chicago was the birthplace of the 
first atomic chain reaction is known the 
world over, but few are aware of another 
atomic distinction—the purification and 
weighing of the first manmade element, 
plutonium. 

The production, an amount no larger than 
a speck of dust, was found to weigh one 
ten-millionth of an ounce. It would have 
taken 900,000 such specks to equal the 
weight of a dime. 

From that submicroscopic beginning, the 
U.S. Government went on to build huge 
secret plants to process plutonium as the 
atomic bomb fuel. 

This biggest scale-up in history gambled 
that the chain reaction experiment, to take 
Place some 3 months later, would be 
successful. T 

Next Monday, & belated 20th anniversary 
Observance of the first weighing of pluto- 
nium will be held on the University of Chi- 
cago campus, 

Among those to take part in the daylong 
Symposium are the two Nobol prize- 
codiscoverers of plutonium, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, now Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Dr. Edwin M. McMillan, 
director of the Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, University of California, Berkeley. 

Plutonium was discovered at Berkeley in 
1941 by Seaborg and his associates. It could 
not be seen. It was identifiable only by its 
radioactive characteristics. 

Samples of uranium oxide, from which the 
plutonium was obtained by bombardment in 
an atom-smashing cyclotron, were sent to the 
University of Chicago where the wartime 
Metallurgical Laboratory had been estab- 
lished. 

In room 405 of George Herbert Jones Lab- 
oratory, 5747 South Ellis, scientists on August 
18, 1942, saw through a microscope the first 
pure compound of plutonium. It was 
weighed on September 10. 

As part of the observance Monday, a plaque 
will be hung on the door of room 405 to note 
the event, 
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Plutonium has made possible the growth 
of the atomic energy program. Without it, 
scarce flsslonable material would be limited 
largely to weapons. 

The only other significant source of fission- 
able material is uranium 235, which con- 
stitutes less than 1 percent of natural ura- 
nium. But much of the remaining 99 per- 
cent can be converted into plutonium in a 
so-called breeder reactor. 

The promise of breeder reactors is to in- 
crease greatly the available fuel supply, mak- 
ing nuclear electric power more economic, 

Last November 28, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory achieved the first self-sustaining 
chain reaction using plutonium as a fuel in 
power producing. 

The 28.7 kilograms of plutonium fuel was 
more than 10 Dillion times the amount 
weighed at the University of Chicago two 
decades ago. 

Plutonium was used in space flight as the 
“atomic battery” to generate electricity 
aboard the navigational satellite, Transit 
IV-A. Plutonium reactors are being looked 
to as the power source for distant space 
flights. 


“Little Giant” in House—Carl Bert Albert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Tennessee are very proud of our distin- 
guished majority leader, Carin BERT 
ALBERT. 


There appeared on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 14, in the Chattanooga Times, an 
outstanding newspaper not only of Ten- 
nessee but of the Nation as well, a won- 
derful article relative to our leader. It 
Was so well written that I felt I should 
bring it to the attention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

“LITTLE GIANT” IN HOUSE—CARL BERT ALBERT 

WASHINGTON. —CARL BERT ALBERT, the Dem- 
ocratic majority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is a quiet, scholarly legislator 
who seldom raises his voice in vigorous de- 
bate. But when he does sound off he packs 
a load of ammunition that commands the 
respect of all his colleagues regardless of 
party affiliation. For he is a Phi Beta Kappa 
honors winner, a Rhodes scholar with two 
advanced degrees, a self-taught linguist, a 
masterly grassroots politician, a tournament 
bridge player, a serious student of history 
and a product of a small cotton farm and 
coal mining background. 

Moreover, it is a common sayjng in the Con- 
gress that “nobody's mad at Cant a tribute 
from his fellow Representatives to the fact 
that he has few if any enemies. 3 
ticlans among them recognize s hard 
to beat a candidate with that kind of record. 

He comes from the Little Dixie section of 
Oklahoma—the southeastern corner of the 
State, just north of Texas and west of Arkan- 
sas. There he is billed as “the little giant 
from Little Dixie,” a reference to the fact 
that while he is only 5 feet, 4 inches tall, 
he has a big voice on the hustings and de- 
livers his speeches with a fiery and flamboy- 
ant style. 

ALBERT was born on May 10, 1908, one of 
five children of Ernest Homer Albert, a small 
cotton farmer and coal miner. He was 
born at McAlester but grew up on the cotton 
farm near a place then called Bug Tussle, 
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but now known as Flowery Mound. His 
father also worked in nearby coal mines. 

Avperat attended Flowery Mound rural 
school and McAlester High School, where his 
scholarship and campus activity won him the 
class presidency. In 1927 he entered the 
University of Oklahoma to major in political 
science. He became active in debating and 
won the National Oratorical Championship 
of 1928 with a prize of $1,500. 

At college he was president of the student 
council in his senior year. He was chosen 
for Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic 
society, and won a Rhodes scholarship which 
enabled him to study for 3 years at Ox- 
ford University, where he took degrees in 
Jurisprudence and in civil law. 

He was admitted to the bar in Oklahoma 
and practiced with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in Oklahoma City. Later he 
joined the legal staff of the Ohio Ou Co. In 
1941 he enlisted in the Army as a private, 


won a Bronze Star for meritorious service in 


the rank of Meutenant colonel. 
year he won election to his congressional 
seat, with the campaign slogan “From a cabin 
in the cotton to Congress.” 
MOVED UP IN 1962 
In 1955 he was made majority whip in 
and in January 1962 he became 
the majority leader when Representative 
Joun W. McCormack, Massachusetts, 
moved from that post to the speakership of 
the House on the death of Sem Rayburn of 
Texas. 

ALBERT spends long hours on his job at the 
Congress, but he enjoys Masonic and Method- 
ist Church affairs when the time allows. 
For relaxation he plays tournament bridge, 
reads extensively in history and polishes up 
his fluent command of Spanish by listening 
to recordings and reading and practicing 
the language. 

ALBERT dresses conservatively and projects 
his nonaggressive nature in everything he 
does. He always seems to have a worried 
look on his face, but his hair is still brown 
and his manners are gentle and courteous. 

intimates he exhibits an impressive 
talent for mimicry. 

While on Army duty in Washington in 
the war years he met and married the former 
Miss Mary Sue Green Harmon of Columbia, 
S.O. They have two children, Mary Frances, 
14, and David Ernest, 8. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wars of the 20th century have played a 
major role in the lives of the world’s na- 
tions, but for the Lithuanians they have 
been drastic turning points, After 120 
years of subjugation by the Russian 
czars, this Baltic country emerged from 
the First World War as an independent 
nation. The 45th anniversary of this 
happy event is being celebrated this 
month. Unfortunately,-the Lithuanian 
Republic did not outlive the peace. For 
the second time it became a battleground 
in the struggle between Germans and 
Russians. After World War I the Lithu- 
anians had been able to free themselves 
from a Russia torn internally by revolu- 
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tion and weakened by the war effort, but 
the Russians of 1945 were much more 
powerful and held Eastern Europe in an 
iron grip. 

Lithuania thus remained under the 
Russian yoke as a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. The story of the post- 
war period has been one of increasing 
regimentation imposed by the Central 
Soviet Government, infiltration by Rus- 
sians, and suppressions of religious and 
cultural freedoms. If the First World 
War meant national liberation for the 
Lithuanians, the Second World War 
meant enslavement. This is a lesson 
which we must all keep in mind as we 
work toward the establishment of a 
lasting peace. 


Overwhelming Majority of Accidents 
Are Caused by Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
February 7, 1963, Mr. William H. G. 
France, president of the National As- 
sociation for Stock Car Auto Racing, 
Inc., delivered an address before the 
Beavers’ Club at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. Mr. France, who makes a great 
contribution to the automobile field, is 
not only an outstanding citizen, but in 
the particular area of safety on the 
highways and matters relating to auto- 
mobiles, particularly racing cars, he is 
the preeminent expert that we have in 
the United States. In his speech Mr. 
France discussed the numerous reasons 
why the national image of the automo- 
bile industry needs to be changed in re- 
gards to accidents.“ Mr. France stated 
that the American public should be 
taught that the overwhelming majority 
of accidents stems from the drivers them- 
selves and not from any faults of the 
machines. 

Mr. France also expressed the im- 
portance and commonsense of advertis- 
ing automobiles on the strength of their 
quality and their performance. His re- 
marks are based upon his many years of 
experience in the fic!]. Iask unanimous 
consent that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

‘OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF ACCIDENTS ARE 
CAUSED BY DRIVERS 
(Address by William H. G. France) 

Mr. President, Mr, Toastmaster, and mem- 
bers of the Beavers, it is a great pleasure to 
have been invited to meet you, and to be 
here today, and I want to thank you for hav- 
ing me. Maybe, I needed a change from all 
the warm Florida weather. Actually, I be- 
lieve all of us need occasionally to leave our 
personal vantage points, if for no other rea- 
son than to sharpen our perspectives. And, 
I thank you for giving me that opportunity. 

Now, I have a request to make. It’s an 
unusual one, but I belleve after you hear it, 
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all of you will agree with me that it is rea- 
sonable, and makes a great deal of sense. 

I would like to ask that the swimming 
Pool- this one right here along side us—be 
drained. If not to the bottom, then down to 
two or three inches. 

Let me explain: 

I read a speech a few weeks ago, that was 
delivered to a group of advertising men, 
which not only scared me, but set me to 
thinking. Some of you might possibly have 
heard the speech, or read it in the papers. 

The talk was made by a man prominent in 
the automobile industry, and in it this 
gentleman almost came to tears over the 
speed of automobiles and the glamorization 
of automobiles and their speed. He inti- 
mated, if intimated is strong enough a word, 
that fast cara were unsafe, that fast cars 
were largely responsible for automobile ác- 
cidents and fatalities, and that to glamorize 
& fast car was as as scattering 
ground glass in a kindergarten sand lot. 

Only passing mention was made of the 
generally accepted belief that the poopie 
who drive cars—not the cars—are 
ble for the great majority of accidents: 
People were safe, sound and sensible, the 
speech implied, but not cars. Government 
Tegulation of cars, Government restriction 
on automobile manufacturers, were hinted 
at. More than hinted at. 

Well, if the speaker was right—and I am 
positive he was as wrong as smoking in 
church—then we must assume that all in- 
animate objects are dangerous and offer a 
dire threat to life. 

Like this swimming pool. It should be 
protect people from it. If not 
drained, then made so shallow that it can't 
leap up and drown us. It is possible—tf 
the man was right about cars—that the 
Government will forbid pools that are over 
4 inches deep, and a manufacturer of pools 
who glamorizes them will be punished. The 
Government might go so far as to order 
lakes drained, river channels limited to a few 
feet in depth, wells and dried up and 
bathers allowed to enter the ocean only dur- 
ing low tide. > 

On the subject of safety, I belleve I can say 
that few men in the country are more con- 
cerned with automobile safety than I. As 
a director of NASCAR racing activities in 
the United States, I suppose it is believed 
that speed and more speed is our chief ob- 
jective. That isn't true. We spend much 
more time on safety measures, building 
against accidents, than we do on speed. 
Frankly, we would be out of business with- 
out safety. 

In 1962 NASCAR sanctioned, assisted and 
kept complete records on more than 1,200 
competitive racing events all over the coun- 
try. What do you think the average speed 
of the winners of these 1,200 races was? 
Take a guess—150 miles an hour? 120? 
100? 95? Nope. Much too high. The aver- 
age speed in 95 percent of these races was 
under 60 miles an hour. 

On January 20 of this year, NASCAR di- 
rected the Riverside, Calif., 500 miles NASCAR 
road race, which was won by Dan Gur- 
ney in a 1963 ½ Ford. Gurney, one of the 
world’s top drivers, won at a speed under 
90 miles per hour (849). Every manufac- 
turer in the United States—and I repeat 
every manufacturer—makes a car that will 
travel as fast as that. 

If they didn't, their cars wouldn't be safe. 
That's right, wouldn't be safe. A car has to 
be capable of that speed, or better, to have 
the horsepower for the acceleration needed 
to enter and travel on the existing free- 
ways and turnpikes of this country. And 
these expressways, in the future, are going 
to require even better performance on the 
part of American cars. 

Gentlemen, that greatly con- 
cerns me is the fact that no one has ever 
adequately gotten across to the newspapers 
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of the United States that it is not the car 
that is dangerous, but the driver, The man 
behind the wheel is to blame, not the car 
whose wheel he is behind. 

Here is a typical example of how this news 
is handled. Here is a clipping from my 
hometown paper—the Daytona Beach News 
Journal. I found this article buried on the 
back pages. It is a one-column, three-para- 
graph story: 

From the Daytona Beach Evening News, 
Jan. 17, 1963] 
“MAN'S THE CULPRIT 

“JACKSONVILLE—The man, not the ma- 
chine, was at fault in 98 percent of the traf- 
fic accidents in Jacksonville last year. 

“That's the verdict of a consolidated police 
report on the 7,452 accidents in the city 
during 1962. Poor conduct on the part of 
the driver was listed on 98 of every 100 ac- 
cident reports. 

“Most frequent violation was failure to 
yield right-of-way. It showed up on reports 
of 1,477 accidents. Drinking was Isted on 
386." 

Now, what is true of Jacksonville, is likely 
true of most American cities. 

It seems to me that it is high time the 
superb engineers and designers of American 
automobiles should get full and favorable 
recognition for the magnificent job they are 
doing, and have been doing for years in the 
design and powering of American cars. It is 
time Detroit abandoned the post of whipping 
boy. 
Now because it seems the fashionable thing 
for one manufacturer to publicly advise 
other manufacturers how to or not to adver- 
tise their products, then perhaps it would 
be all right for me to make a suggestion that 
might be acceptable and welcome to all peo- 
ple engaged in the great industry you gen- 
tlemen represent and are part of. 

I would suggest the automotive industry 
launch a national advertising campaign using 
all its vast resources from Detroit to Madi- 
son Avenue. The campaign would be sim- 
Plicity itself, and to the point a procla- 
mation: “National Don’t Blame the Car 
Week.“ 

Such a campaign is needed. It would not 
only serve the car industry well but it would 
be a great public service to the people by 
bringing to their attention what they should 
have known since the first car hit the road. 
That is, that as autos are man made, so also 
are the accidents in which the cars are in- 
volved. 

The campaign could be glamorized, if 
you'll pardon the expression, with prizes. 
For example, the first car owner who could 
Offer documented proof that his car started 
itself, backed out of the driveway, ran a red 
light, jumped a sidewalk, ran into a tree 
and was apprehended for speeding and reck- 
less driving, would be given an all-expense 
tour around the world, 

Other prizes could be given to car owners 
who were able to positively prove their cars, 
With no one at the wheel, had done such 
things as: (1) gotten intoxicated, (2) flipped 
Over while parked, (3) traveled 70 miles an 
hour in fog or heavy rain, (4) that a car by 
itself became drowsy and fell asleep on a long 
Straight, and sometimes boring section of 
the road. Such a prize contest would alert 
automobile owners to the honest fact that 
no car, by itself, has ever been arrested for 
recklessness, foolishness, or just plain lack 
of commonsense. 

Therefore, in view of these well-known 
facts, would it be considered out of line to 
request the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
Sociation to adopt a resolution calling for 
a guch as: “The Car Is Not the 
Culprit Week” and requesting news media 
of all types to carry this fact to the public. 

During the 15 years I have been associ- 
ated with NASCAR, we have supervised more 
than 50,000 competitive events, with an aver- 
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age of 25 cars per event, That figures out 
to a quarter of a million cars in action. Not 
only at various speeds, but in races that 
really “wring” out a car. No part of it is 
left untested. If there is a weakness in the 
construction of the machine, it is a mortal 
cinch to come to the surface. 

There have been accidents, yes. Many of 
them. But I can truthfully say that the 
study of the accidents by experts has shown 
that only a small, small part of them were 
caused by mechanical failure. The great ma- 
jority of them were caused by bad judgment 
on the part of the drivers, including expert 
professional drivers. If these skilled men 
make mistakes that cause accidents, It is 
only logical to believe that the average every- 
day driver makes many, Many more mis- 
takes when he is behind the wheel of his 
car. 
Ask any professional driver what he fears 
most. He won't tell you that it is high 
speed. He will tell you that the thing he is 
most afraid of is driving in ordinary traffic 
in which he has to contend with the ordinary 
driver. 

As for objections to advertising a car upon 
its quality and performance, I am at a loss 
to know what an advertiser would advertise 
if not those very virtues, It’s weaknesses? 
Are you supposed to hide your light under 
a bushel? I have met a number of adver- 
tising men and all of them I have met, I 
judge, are seekers of the truth. I have 
known some, in fact, who loved the truth so 
much they have been known to stretch it, 
just to be able to have more of it. 

Here is a typicalexample. [Ad.] 

Also, some of us recall the popular song 
of a few years ago about the little car that 
went beep, beep, down the road and passed 
a Cadillac. Who's beep, beep was it? 

It is human nature for a man to want to 
buy the product with the highest quality and 
performance, be it automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, shotguns, or tea bags. Certainly this 
is true of Americans, Ours is a country that 
has never been satisfied with settling for 
second best, 

I wasn't around at the time, but Td be 
willing to bet that when our forefathers and 
their families headed West to settle this 
country, that they chose the best constructed, 
best looking covered wagons they could find 
and afford, and read advertisements to find 
the strongest, fastest oxen to pull them, and 
the fastest, prettiest horses to ride them- 
selves. 

I have no way of knowing how many acci- 
dents there were among the covered wagons— 
there must have been plenty to judge by 
present day historical TV westerns—but I am 
sure that no one ever made a fuss about a 
man having oxen too fast. And, I doubt if 
anyone was criticized for having engineered 
the famous 20 Mule Team—far and away, the 
most glamorous horsepower ever to cross 
the Rockies. 

Can you imagine a pioneer responding to 
an ad that went something like this: 1848 
model covered wagon and team, One owner. 
Oxen guaranteed so slow they can’t outrun 
a knockneed Indian. Get one and be cut 
off at the gulch. 

As I say, Americans want top performance 
for themselves and for their country. 

We are competitive and we hate to be 
licked. President Kennedy recently named 
General MacArthur to settle the hassle be- 
tween the AAU and the NOAA so that our 
chances against Russia in the next Olympic 
Games would not be jeopardized. 

Something along that line might well 
happen if Russia started building better, 
faster, more glamorous automobiles than 
America and started all the stock 
car races, It is entirely possible that a cer- 
tain Washington official might call a Detroit 
official and ask how come—and make a 
vigorous request that something be done 
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about the situation right away—with or 
without air cover. 

In a second or two we are going to have 
a showing of a picture I brought along. I 
advise you to fasten your seat belts before 
the movie Before I forget it, I would 
like to invite you gentlemen to visit us in 
Daytona Beach on February 24, when the 
annual Daytona 500 for late model stock 
cars will be run on the Speedway. 

I am sure that if you attend you will agree 
with me that there is nothing, nothing 
wrong with the cars Michigan is building 
these days. 

There will always be criticism, of course, 
but when I read of some of the complaints— 
a recent one, in particular—I can't help 
thinking of the little boy who, having no bat 
to swing, went around saying baseball was a 
terrible game and that everyone ought to 
quit playing it. - 

Again, thank you for asking me to meet 
the Beavers. I appreciate it. 

Now, let's take a look at some machinery 
being operated like you never saw it done 
on private proving grounds. 


Student Leftism Stirs Panamanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the cap- 
ital cities of Latin America there has 
developed a pattern of using the large 
universities for purposes not related to 
education, and these are political. The 
first acts in many revolutions have been 
performed by university students, under 
the leadership of trained agitators pos- 
ing as students. 

In this light, a news story from Pan- 
ama City, Panama, by Ralph S. Skinner 
in the January 10, 1963, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor is most in- 
formative as regards the preparation of 
future leaders in the Republic of Panama 
and their attitude toward the United 
States. 

The news story follows: 

STUDENT Lerrism STIRS PANAMANIANS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

Recent elections at Panama University in- 
dicate a leftist orientation of the student 
body which has alarmed many serious Pan- 


Reformist Front was the obvious favorite 
among the 4,000 students at Panama Uni- 
versity. 

Since this is the only college in Panama, 
the election indicates that Panama's future 


mands are viewed as inspired by other than 
purely honest motivations. It is argued far 
and wide that this group is usually 
enced by foreign sources.” 

Student leaders have admitted to this cor- 


Some demands of this reformist group are 
seen reasonable, such as more government 
funds for education and less diverted to the 
pockets of officials, elimination of tuition in 
public schools, scholarships for deserving 
‘students, and more realistic curriculum. 
This type of demand presumably has the 
support of the entire student body. 

The same university group spearheaded ac- 
tion in a student congress in December to 
seek the permanent neutralization of the 
Republic of Panama. The students made a 
formal request to the Panama Government 
to have the United Nations proclaim the per- 
manent neutrality of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and guarantee the neutralization of the 
Panama Canal. 

The students sald the Panama Canal was 
built to bring together all nations for in- 
ternational good and that this could be 
done only through maintenance of peace and 
good relations. They contended that the 
presence of U.S. military forces in the Canal 
Zone was detrimental to the stated purpose 
of the Panama Canal and made it a “risk 
zone” and invited enemy attack. 

Some observers here see this student de- 
mand as a Communist- or Castro-influenced 
attempt to get United Nations action to re- 
move long-established U.S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force establishments from the Canal 
Zone and to reduce the military influence 
of the United States in Latin America. 


What Goes on in Cuba? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Des Moines Register of Janu- 
ary 25, 1963. This editorial discusses the 
need for an investigation of the admin- 
istration’s handling of the Cuban situa- 
tion. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Waar Goss on IN Cusa? 


Americans had hoped that after the forced 
removal of Soviet offensive weapons from 
Cuba, the Soviet Government would quietly 
and gradually reduce algo its defensive mili- 

man) and equipment on the big 
island 90 miles off U.S. shores. Instead, new 
shipments of arms have gone in, and the siz- 
able remaining Soviet military forces there 
have been regrouped and their encampments 
strengthened, and they are teaching Cubans 
to operate the new equipment. 

Information about the new shipments and 
the new construction comes from Tad Szulc 
of the New York Times through private 
reports from Havana, leaks from U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials, and from speeches by Sena- 
tor KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican of 
New York. 

In such a vital matter, this is not the best 
way for the public to become informed. 
Szulc and Keartne are entitled to credit for 
their enterprise and outspokéenness. But the 
Government itself ought to be from 
time to time on the results of the surveil- 
lance which it has continued ever since well 
before last fall's Cuban crisis. The blockade 
ended November 20. The watch did not 
Perhaps the enterprise of Szulc and Keating 
will smoke out the administration. 

The public has never really had the full 
story of either the Bay of Pigs invasion of 
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1961 or the confrontation over offensive 
weapons in 1962. It may take Congress to 
smoke that out. 


There should be an investigation by a re- 


Senator Evererr Dirksen, 
Republican of Minois, and his Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee is not desirable 
in this delicate matter. Neither is a rush of 
everybody to get Into the act. 

Yet this seems to be what is happening. 
Its not just DERKSEN. Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat of Oregon, has scheduled 
hearings before his Latin American Affairs 
Subcommittee starting today. Senator 
Barry Goiowater, Republican of Arizona, 
plans an investigation by the Armed Services 
Committee, of which Senator Ricwarp B. 
RusseLL, Democrat of Georgia, is chairman 
and GOLDWATER is a member. 

The public needs to know, officially, from 
official sources, what is going on (with pri- 
vate sources as a supplement and a yard- 
stick). 


But one committee is enough. 


Renegotiation of Guantanamo Lease a 
Prime Purpose of Castro and Soviet 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
Members of the Senate are well aware 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
along with many others of our veterans 


invite the attention of the Senate to a 
statement recently made by the com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Mr. Byron Gentry. This 
statement goes to the heart of the issues 
involved, pointing out that one of Cas- 
tro's and Soviet Russia's prime purposes 
in their Caribbean machinations is to 
force the United States to renegotiate its 
lease on the Guantanamo Naval Base. 
Mr. Gentry rightly points out: 

The only thing involved in the issue of 
U.S. control over Guantanamo Bay is the 
security of our country and that is not ne- 
gotiable. 


I commend his statement to the Sen- 
ate’s attention. I ask that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, r 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Byron B. Gentry, Pasa- 
dena, Calif, national commander in chief 


the security of our country and that is not 
negotiable.” 
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Commander in Chief Gentry added, “The 
most persistent demand of the Soviet Union 
and Castro's Red Cuba since the beginning 
of the Cuban missile crisis has been for U.S. 
withdrawal from Guantanamo Bay. There is 
no doubt but what the diplomatic maneuver- 
ing by Russia and Cuba is designed to force 
the United States to negotiate concerning 
this base so vital to our security, and that of 
all of the Americas. It is abundantly clear 
now, the Communists want the United States 
out of Guantanamo Bay. They know that 
full U.S. control of Guantanamo Bay is es- 
sential to the defense of the Caribbean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic approaches 
to Panama against the in encroach- 
ment of Red submarines in that area. U.S. 
withdrawal from Guantanamo would make it 
virtually impossible for the United States to 
assure the maintenance of the Atlantic sea- 
lanes between North and South America.” 

Continuing, Commander Gentry said, “The 
United States has no reason for apologizing 
to anyone for our position at Guantanamo 
Bay. We are there by virtue of a freely ar- 
rived at treaty between the United States 
and the Government of Cuba negotiated in 
1903. It is particularly noteworthy that 
these treaty arrangements were reaffirmed by 
treaty in 1934 between the United States and 
Cuba. The United States is, in every respect, 
living up to its obligations under this treaty. 
The agreement is imperturbable and cannot 
be terminated unilaterally. 

“It is the firm conviction of the VFW that 
our Nation should resolutely reject every one 
of these arrogant Communist demands for 
us to negotiate our use of Guantanamo Bay. 
If the United States bends to such Red pres- 
sure, our Nation will quickly lose the respect 
it has gained as a result of President Ken- 
nedy's direct and forceful handling of the 
Cuban missile issue. 

“To give up Guantanamo would not only 
be a loss to the United States of this crit- 
ically important base, but such a loss would 
be compounded by the fact that as our ships 
sailed out, Russian submarines would sail in. 
Guantanamo would quickly become a base 
from which Soviet submarines could patrol 
the Caribbean and prowl the U.S. shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico and our east coast. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars fully sup- 
ported President Kennedy’s statement, Octo- 
ber 1962, that ‘we must make it clear to Mr. 
Castro once and for all that we will defend 
our naval base at Guantanamo under all 
circumstances.’ ” 


Youth Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN-TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy’s special message of February 
14 on our Nation’s youth included a sec- 
tion on youth employment. The Presi- 
dent referred to programs which would 
provide useful jobs and training for 
young persons who need them. The 
1964 budget recommendations include 
two destinct activities. First, a Youth 
Conservation Corps would be established, 
putting young men to work improving 
our forests and recreation areas. This 
would initially provide useful training 
and work for 15,000 youths. Second, the 
Federal Government will provide half 
the wages and related costs for young 
persons employed on local projects that 
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oer useful work experience in nonprofit 
community services—such as hospitals, 
Schools, parks and settlement houses. 
Forty thousand youths can be employed 
in the first year in this part of the 
Program. 

This message by President Kennedy 
encourages the prospects of expanding 
the forestry corps program which was 
established for youth of Pennsylvania 
in the administration of former Gov. 
George M. Leader. The supporting ma- 
terial for this legislation was furnished 
Dr. John O. Reinemann, chief of the pro- 
bation department of the county court 
of Philadelphia. ‘The legislation was 
Sponsored by bipartisan effort. I was 
joined by Representative Thomas Jones 
of Norristown and former Representa- 
tive Mary A. Varallo, who is now a coun- 
cilwoman at large in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

In Philadelphia, Welfare Commis- 
sioner Randolph E. Wise guided a youth 
conservation corps for the past 4 years 
and I am sure that the Members will be 
interested in his comments on the pro- 
gram which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Inguirer on February 16: 

Proposen U.S. YOUTH Corps LIKE 4-YEAR-OLD 
PHILADELPHIA PLAN 

The Youth Conservation Corps proposed 
by President Kennedy parallels in many re- 
Spects this city’s similarly manned organiza- 
tion, established 4 years ago. 

The Youth Conservation Corps here offers 
job opportunities to 300 or more boys from 
14 to 17 who, according to Welfare Commis- 
sioner Randolph E. Wise, come from eco- 
Romically and socially deprived areas. 

Some—but not all—are delinquents. 

EARNINGS VARY 

The boys earn from 30 to 60 cents an hour, 
depending upon how well they work. They 
Can earn up to $12 a week for afterschool 
Jobs and $24 a week for full-time work in 
Summer. 

Much of their efforts have been directed 
toward cleaning up Fairmount Park, cutting 
dead trees and grass, cleaning out under- 
brush, and the like. 

SCRUB CONCOURSES 

They also have worked at such city build- 
ings as Riverview, Convention Hall, and 
branch libraries, where they clean up 
grounds, pick weeds, and cart out rubbish. 

Youth Conservation Oorps recruits also 
have washed city-owned cars, and scrubbed 
and scraped subway concourses. 

The program has been worked out with the 
board of education and union officials. 
While active, the boys receive counseling in 
* relationships, conduct, and budget- 

g. 

Police contacts with the boys have dropped 
as much as 400 percent. 


Aftermath of a Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to an 


excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of January 25, 1963. 
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The following editorial expresses some 
concern over the aftermath of the mari- 
time strike settlement. 

AFTERMATH oF A STRIKE 

The dock agreement on the east and gulf 
coasts slammed the lid of Pandora's box be- 
fore all the troubles had flown out. It 
stopped the strike but it did not settle the 
two central issues. One of these has to do 
with what is loosely called automation; the 
other with union monopoly. 

Under the settlement the longshoremen 
will get a wage package increase of about 39 
cents an hour, which is pretty hefty. But 
the basic controversy with the shippers—the 
size of the crews of dockwallopers—is post- 
poned. 

OLD WAY PREVAILS 

This is the old featherbedding issue, to use 
the term of the rallroaders. As it is posed 
by a unioh, and it has been posed many, 
many times recently, it means that regard- 
less of improvement in the mechanical means 
of doing things in a fast-changing world, the 
old methods of employment should still pre- 
vail. The railroads furnish the classic, multi- 
sided examples. One of the simplest cases of 
outrageousness occurs in theaters when a 
producer has to hire a standby orchestra be- 
cause in simpler days cheaper musicians 
played overtures and intermezzi which very 
few people on their way to the bar ever 
stayed to hear. 

In this time of acute social consciousness, 
hardly anybody will say that workers dis- 
placed by machines should be turned loose to 
shift for themselves. The population has 
become too large for easy turnover in em- 
ployment. 

The deadlock can be broken only if em- 
ployers and employees recognize their mu- 
tual responsibilities in the changing scene. 
Three years ago the shippers and dock- 
workers in California acknowledged the facts 
of change and the shippers supplied a fund 
of about $29 million for pensions and bene- 
fits to retire older workers so that the size 
of dock crews could be reduced in conform- 
ance with the improvements in mechanical 
cargo-handling equipment. 

John L. Lewis, presiding over a larger work 
force, had the power and courage to enact 
an equivalent deal in the coal mines. Re- 
sistance to mechanization was abated, old 
miners were retired on pensions, new men 
were discouraged from entering the trade, 
and the coal was dug with machines and 
relatively few miners, who received much 
higher wages. 

The eastern dockworkers will argue this 
issue with their employers next summer; 
meanwhile, three-quarters of U.S. shipping 
is moving again under what might be called 


ga a truce at higher pay. 


But automation is not the only issue 
raised by the eastern dock strike. The other 
issue can be posed by asking a question: 
Why, if New York longshoremen want to 
strike for more money—or large crews— 
should they have the power to close the port 
of Boston, for example, or gulf ports from 
Galveston to Tampa? 

They should not have this power. No 
union should have the power to tie up this 
much of the commerce of the United States, 
or for that matter, the greater part of the 
transportation or communications or basic 
production of the United States. 

This is the issue of union monopoly. 
Unions are exempt from the antitrust laws, 
which forbid industry to conspire to restrain 
trade and other acts against the public in- 
terest. Why should unions have this advan- 
tage? 

When unions were exempted by law from 
antitrust actions they were generally re- 
garded as underprivileged tn relation to their 
employers. But they are not any more. 
They have statutory rights so formidable 
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and definitive that they can dictate manage- 
ment policy in some critical areas, and by 
extension influence public policy. Two 
weeks ago, according to Columnist Victor 
Riesel, Labor Wirtz told President 
Kennedy that not only general U.S. com- 
merce but shipping imperative to the well- 
being of the free world was being badly dis- 
rupted by the longshoremen’s strike. 
TRUCE I5 TEMPORARY 

Eventually, the pro-labor President of the 
United States was able to strong-arm the 
longshoremen and their employers into a 
temporary settlement. By doing this he may 
have cooled the anger of members of Con- 
gress who had been preparing spot bills to 
deal with long-term problems. But he did 
not change the convictions of cooler heads, 
that union monopolies, which enable the few 
to affect the well-being or convenience of 
all, should be curbed. 

Union labor has rights which can be de- 
fended on constitutional grounds, but union 
labor is also a minority of the people of the 
United States. As such it has no right that 
Congress cannot change to impose its cor- 
porate will on everybody. A monopoly is a 
monopoly, whoever possesses it. 


Biting Of More Than Can Be Chewed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of January 30, 1963. This editorial dis- 
cusses the deficit financing policies of the 
New Frontier: 

Brrinc Orr More THAN Can BE CHEWED 

It was an adage of an older time that 
beggars can’t be choosers. That has been 
relegated to the discard of obsolete ideas by 
the economic theoreticians in Washington. 
The fashionable assumption now is that a 
beggar who does enough choosing will 
eventually promote the opulent society. 

So the Kennedy administration, with its 
plans for spending $99 billion, running a 
deficit of at least $12 billion, and handing 
out tax cuts all at once in the next fiscal 
year, is not deterred from any venture in 
overspending The latest is education, the 
subject of Mr. Kennedy’s catch-all proposals 
yesterday, The cost could be about $5 bil- 
lion in new outlays. 

Yes, says Mr, Kennedy, State and local 
governments and private institutions have 
written a remarkable record, and they have, 
in recent years, devoted sharply increased 
resources to education. In 20 years the na- 
tional outlay for education has increased 40 
percent. 

But, says Mr. Kennedy, this is not enough. 
Whatever the States, communities, and 
private institutions have accomplished, the 
Federal government is not in the act, and 
it must get into it. There must be grants 
and loans of every sort, both for the com- 
mon schools and the colleges, for teachers’ 
salaries, for research in curricular content, 
for libraries, scholarships, tuition loans, 
youth conservation activities, etc., etc—all, 
of course, “without Federal control.” 

Withal, Mr, Kennedy says we must “face 
the fact that the Federal government can- 
not provide all the financial assistance 
needed to solve ali of the problems men- 
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tioned,” though this is a fact infrequently 
faced by the government in its multifarious 
activities. 

If we are going to face that fact—and it 
is a good one to face in education as well as 
in all other matters—it might be well to in- 
quire about two related things: 

1. What taxing authority, and what types 
of income, property, or transactions subject 
to 


cannot produce for themselves, providing 
they are so minded? And if the Federal Goy- 
ernment has any such unique access to 
sources of revenue, why is it that the Gov- 
ernment cannot meet the bills for its estab- 
lished activities, let alone those, such as aid 
to education, which it is constantly seeking 
to add to the list? a 

2. Nor is any logical relationship ever 
found in the supposed inability of the States 
and communities to finance activities tra- 
ditionally within their responsibility and the 
size, scope, and empire building tendencies 
of the Federal Government, It is precisely 
because of Federal centralization that the 
States are poor, so that the argument for aid 
to education, as for else; is that 
the Government must step in to rectify the 
very conditions it itself has created. 

For these reasons, and because, by Su- 
preme Court definition, the Government may 
control that which it subsidizes, we hope 
that Congress will consign the education bill, 
along with much of the rest of the Kennedy 
nf „to the ash can. The Govern- 
ment has already bitten off far more than it 
can possibly chew. 


+ . 


Deficit Financing 


~- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, the novel 
idea proposed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration that we can spend more and tax 
less has created all sorts of possibilities. 
I call my colleagues’ attention to the fol- 
lowing syndicated article by Mr. Don 
Whitehead. Obviously this business of 
not paying one’s bills has many pitfalls 
and for the administration to bury its 
head in the sand like an ostrich hardly 
constitutes responsible government. 

The article follows: 

Dericir SPENDING 
Memo to my creditors. 

GENTLEMEN: If I happen to fall a few 
years behind in my payments on the mort- 
gage, the car, and the store accounts, I hope 
you will understand the reason why. We 
have decided at our house that if deficit 
financing 1s good for our Government then 
it's good enough for us. 

I am quite sure that by 1967 our family 
can begin balancing the household budget. 
This means, of course, that we'll have def- 
icits In 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966. But by 1968, 
according to my figuring, we'll be able to 


make a token payment on any further debts: 


incurred. 

Certainly you cannot argue that if deficit 
financing works for the Federal Government 
it will not work for you and me. It will 
stimulate trade, put more people to work, 
lower the cost of goods, increase profits, and 
result eventually in a raise in wages for me. 
All my spending is pegged on the raise which 
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will result from deficit financing—and when 
that raise is forthcoming then I can pay off 
all the-debts. 


Naturally, if all of your customers don’t pay 


their debts, you can’t pay your debts. This 
means your creditors can’t pay their creditors 
which means nobody will be able to pay 
anybody, including the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

But is this bad? Of course not. It's alla 
matter of bookkeeping, anyway. Not pay- 
ing debts will encourage buying. Having no 
fear of debts, everyone will buy more. Fac- 
tories will hum on 24-hour shifts. Stores 
will add more clerks. Railroads will buy 
more freight cars. Mills will produce more 
steel, etc. The gross national credit product 
will soar, and this country really will begin 
to move. z 

Eventually, no employer will be able to 
pay his employees their wages in money. But 
is that really important? If an employer 
issues notes promising to pay the wages later, 
the notes would be as good as money and 
we could borrow against them at the banks 
if things got that bad. Besides, the Govern- 
ment could insure the notes like it insures 
bank accounts. 

As for not paying taxes, the Government's 
business is our business. What the Gov- 
ernment has in the Treasury is our money. 
If we are in debt to the Government we 
really are in debt only to ourselves. And 
if I owe money to me, I don't see any need 
to rush about paying me back. 

Look at what we could do in the field of 
foreign aid. Not having any money, we 
couldn't make any outright money gifts but 
we could issue credit. And that’s all most 
of the needy nations want—credit with 
which to buy the things they need. This 
way, we would stop the outflow of gold. 

If everyone follows this deficit financing 
plan, it certainly would stop a lot of bicker- 
ing between husbands and wives over money. 
My wife has worked out a deficit budget with 
which she’s quite happy because she won't 
have to depend on me for cash. 

I hope you grasp the opportunity and the 
beauty of deficit financing and that you will 
encourage all your debtors to follow this 
sound course which has pushed our country 
forward for the past 20 years. 

I'll be seeing you in 1967. 


Multiple-Use and Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
an advocate of the multiple-use concept 
in the management of our national for- 
ests because this concept provides for 
the recreational needs of our growing 
population. Among the majority. in my 
congressional district who agree with 
me is Mr. Ernest Hederick, a member of 
Local 236, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers. 

Mr. Hederick also is a commissioner 
of the University of Washington In- 
stitute of Forest Products and is an ex- 
pert in the field of forestry. Recently 
the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers’ 
Journal carried an article by Mr. 
Hederick covering all the important 
improvements made in growing forest 
trees in Europe and the United States 
during the past 35 years. The article 
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also raises some questions concerning 

multiple use and its relationship to 

recreation. 

These questions point out that with- 
out multiple use, recreation in our forest 
would be limited to only a few persons, 
not to the majority of city dwellers who 
want to take their families to easily ac- 
cessible recreational spots available un- 
der the multiple-use program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include Mr. Hederick's 
article in the RECORD: 

SHOULD ALL THOSE WHo Work In THE PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY TAKE AN ACTIVE 
INTEREST IN GROWING TREES? 

(By Ernest Hederick) 

How long would the industrial and com- 
mercial life of our Nation continue without 
newsprint, paper office supplies, blueprint 
paper and numerous other materials made 
from wood fibers? Your job and your com- 
munity's prosperity depends on trees. Wood 
is a renewable resource. No other resource 
can take the place of wood, but wood can 
substitute for many other resources. 

Growing trees is not a new idea. It has 
been carried on in Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Norway and Sweden for many, 
many years. In 1934 Carl Syrac Larson, of 
Denmark, a noted authority on silvaculture, 
wrote an article proposing that seed planta- 
tions or seed orchards should be established 
for the production of forest tree seed. Halger 
Jensen's writings in Sweden during the 1940's 
outlined plans for reaching practical im- 
portance. 

For more than 20 years the search has 
continued for parent trees, plus trees for 
these seed orchards. Out of the many thou- 
sands of trees that have been examined, 3,000 
have been selected, certified, and entered on 
registration book cards. These trees are used 
for propagation by grafting in seed orchards 
and in the field. Denmark and Germany, 
like Sweden, register approved seed stands. 

Genetics deal with heredity and evolution 
of trees. By control of pollination between 
trees with desirable heritage factors we are 
able to obtain an improved tree. The devel- 
opment of the hybrid larch in Scotland in 
1915 and the hybrid pine in California in 
1928 have been incentives to silvaculture the 
world over by showing with practical ex- 
amples that it is possible to produce and 
raise artificially new and better specimen of 
trees. Russia announced in 1960 that she 
had produced a fast growing hybrid oak. 

What has. America done in this field? 
During the periodic seed years the cone buy- 
ers would purchasé cones from the cone 
pickers who picked cones wherever they were 
available. Usually a tree in its dying years 
produces large quantities of seed and its 
cones do not produce the best seedlings. 

To assure high quality cones a new system 
of cone production has been developed in 
private and national forest programs. Seed 
orchards are established and the cones are 
harvested in the same manner as crops. The 
U.S. Forest Service has established several 
seed orchards in the fir and hemlock regions 
of western Washington. 

Seed orchards are usually set up in se- 
lected, completely logged areas where the 
land is cleared, and planted with Douglas-fir 
seedlings. The seedlings grow in the nursery 
for 2 years and are then transplanted to grow 
in the nursery for another 3 years. Through 
fertilization, irrigation, et cetera, the seed- 
lings are intensively managed to assure fast 
and steady growth. 

One year after the transplanting occurs 
scions are collected from selected trees at 
the elevation level for which seed is pro- 
duced. Scion has the same meaning in 
silyaculture as in fruit culture. Thus s 
scion is a terminal bud or branch with the 
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same genetic characteristics as the tree from 
which it came—its parent. 

The scions are grafted by experts who at- 
tach the cambium layers together with the 
result that the stock of a tree growing at 
1,000 foot elevation will produce seeds with 
the characteristics of a perfect tree growing 
at a 4,000 foot level or other desired helghts. 
The height of the seed trees are kept low so 
the cones may be picked with ease. Through 
controlled pollination with man's help and 
nature's wonders an annual cone or seed 
crop is produced, a far cry indeed from our 
old hit-and-miss system. 

Artificial pollinations are made by inclos- 
ing a section of a branch of the selected tree 
in a plastic bag. The bag is punctured with 
a long hypodermic needle and the cone is 
Polienized with the pollen from the selected 
tree to be crossed. These are called dam and 
Sire trees. 

The main obstacle to tree-improvement 
breeding is the long breeding cycle of forest 
trees, Forest trees In the fir and hemlock 
area develop from seed, to seedling, to ma- 
turity in 120 years or more. 

Dr. Robert K, Campbell, assistant professor 
of forest genetics, College of and 
Institute of Forest Products, University of 
Washington, has conducted research in for- 
€st genetics for many years. He has been 
successful in the estimation of genetic gain 
in wood characteristics of mature trees re- 
Sulting from seedling selections. 

A tree farm is an area of privately owned 
forest land on which are grown continuous 
crops of merchantable forest products, under 
the best known forest management. These 
Practices include intensive protection from 
fire, insects and disease, planned harvesting, 
and orderly removal of mature timber crops. 
To qualify as a certified tree farm, forest land 
must be operated according to rules which 
Apply over all the United States. This pro- 
Bram was started by the Government in 1941. 

The American tree farm is similar in many 
Ways to the tree farms (small. woodland) in 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. The main difference is 
that the Governments in these countries 
have laws which apply to both public and 
Private land in regard to forest management, 
In the United States private forest landown- 
ers have banded together under an organi- 
zation known as the National Tree Farms 
and have established rules pertaining to good 
forest practices as well as rules regarding 
fire, disease, and insect control. 

The Western Pine Association sponsors tree 
farms in its region among all timberland 
Owners, large or small. The 12-State west- 
ern pine region has been in existence for 
16 years and now has more than 1,400 tree 
farms under its jurisdiction totaling about 
7 million acres. Western Oregon has 2,- 
597,466 acres and western Washington has 
3,504,150 acres in certified tree farms. The 
large tree farms, regardless of location, are 
Open to the public, free of charge, for hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping. 

Overripe trees grow very slowly. Old- 
growth forests are easy prey to insects and 
disease. Proven harvesting methods (selec- 
tive cutting) removes insect susceptibility in 
overripe trees and leaves the forest in a 
healthy crowing condition. The danger of 
bark beetles can largely be reduced by mark- 
ing for cutting the trees most susceptible to 
beetle attack. ; 

This is part of the nationwide tree farm 
Program which includes 45 States within 
Whose borders are about 49 million acres of 
Privately owned forest land. 

The Weyerhaeuser Co. established the first 
Certified tree farm in the United States. 
This company now has 12 certified tree farms 
—8 in the State of Washington and 4 in 
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Oregon. The public enjoys hunting and 
fishing privileges, and the camp and picnic 
grounds are maintained by the company. 

The Crown-Zellerbach Co. has practiced 
forestry in Oregon and W: in some 
degree for 73 years. In 1889 and subsequent 
years, old growth cottonwood was harvested 
along the Willamette River. Crews of men 
then set out thousands of young cotton- 
woods along the riverbanks and islands. 
This company now has five tree farms in 
Oregon and three in Washington, 

The Simpson Co. obtains its raw material 
from 630,000 acres of timberlands. This 
company annually reforests about 5,000 acres 
of timberland through hand planting and 
aerial seeding. The Simpson Redwood Tree 
Farm includes cutover and second-growth 
lands in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties, 
Calif. It is also operated on a sustained 
yield basis. In both tree farm areas the 
company maintains, free for the public use, 
camp, picnic, and playgrounds. 

The Shelton Cooperative sustained yield 
unit in Mason and Grays Harbor Counties 
in the State of Washington contains 240,000 
acres of company-owned timberland com- 
bined with 111,400 acres of U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice land under 100-year management con- 
tract signed in 1946. The object of this 
unique contract, authorized by Public Law 
273, the Sustained Yield Act of 1944, is to 
keep all lands within the Shelton unit in 
continuous tree production, to stabilize the 
economy of dependent communities served 
by the act, and to develop maximum conser- 
vation practices. 

The U.S. Forest Service operates under the 
multiple-use program. This means that 
these public lands are managed so that por- 
tions that are best suited and adopted for 
lumbering, grazing, wildlife, watershed, and 
recreational purposes are used for such pur- 
poses and, through careful planning, two or 
more uses may be found that are capable 
of existing together, Water, timber produc- 
tion, and other public welfare requirements 
can be met on a sustained basis which will 
support the economy of the Nation. 

The Forest Service maintains many good 
gravel roads in the national forests. Along 
these roads, forest camps and picnic grounds 
are established and maintained for the pub- 
Uo's use. These camps contain outdoor fire- 
Places, picnic tables, sanitary facilities, and 
garbage disposal units. A supply of wood Is 
usually provided, also. From many of these 
campsites good trails which the Government 
constructed and maintained lead to lakes 
or scenic spots, 

A city dweller can transport his whole 
family within a few hours to these forest 
campgrounds, This is the reason that sev- 
eral million people visit our forest camps in 
our national forests annually. Most of these 
people assume that these forest camps are 
wilderness areas because they may be lo- 
cated 50 miles within the border of the 
national forest. 

The wilderness area under the wilderness 
bill means primitive area. They contain no 
roads and no established campgrounds. 
They can be entered only on foot or with a 
packhorse. Only those who are physically 
strong and can carry a pack on their back 


to supply their needs usually 90 pounds or 


more—can use this area. 


What price wilderness? How many fami- 
lies would be able to hike many miles into 
these primitive areas? Can our country af- 
ford to take several million acres of workable 
forest land and make it into a primitive 
area which will become a breeding ground 
for pests and disease? What will it cost our 
tree farms, State school lands, and our Na- 
tional Forest Service to combat the increased 
menace of pests and disease? 
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REA: The Deadly Competitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be an increasing interest in the 
Nation's press about the current activi- 
ties of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and its tendencies to go beyond 
the role set out for the agency in the 
Rural Electrification Act. The Wall 
Street Journal is the latest to express its 
concern editorially on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1963. This editorial calls REA 
the Deadly Competitor. 

There does, however, appear to be a 
typographical error in the third para- 
graph of the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial where it refers to “16 percent” of 
its loans are going to build new generat- 
ing and transmission lines. The year- 
end statement put out recently by REA 
pointed out that “for the second straight 
year, generation and transmission loans 
accounted for more than half—55.5 per- 
cent in 1962—of the total loans ap- 
proved.” 

Notwithstanding this typographical 
error, I think the editorial is worthwhile 
reading for every Member of this Cham- 
ber as an indication of this growing 
problem. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this state- 
ment of editorial opinion of the Wall 
Street Journal in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


THE DEADLY COMPETITOR 


The act of 1936 setting up the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration authorized the 
agency to make loans for f elec- 
tricity to “persons in rural areas.” How is 
it, then, that in the last few years five out 
of six new REA co-op customers haven't been 
truly rural at all, but commercial, industrial 
and nonrural residential? 

For one thing, REA activities reflect the 
changing character of the Nation; farms are 
fewer, suburbs have sprawled out from the 
cities into once-rural lands. And REA Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp contends that a 
territory developed by a co-op “in good faith” 
when it was rural still is co-op territory even 
though today it may be a vast suburban or 
industrial complex. 

For another, as Hubert Kay notes in an 
‘Article in the February Fortune magazine, 
the REA’s co-ops have become increasingly 
aggressive in going after commercial-indus- 
trial business. So much so that whereas it 
once used only 2.5 percent of its loans to 
build new generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines it now uses over 16 percent. The 
REA system's rapid growth as a power-pro- 
ducer has further alarmed already skittish 
investor-owned power companies which see 
in REA an ever-expanding power grid with 
which they cannot forever compete. 

For the private utilities pay from 4 to 5 
percent for money they need to borrow; the 
co-ops have the use of Federal funds at 2 
percent which the Government borrows at 
4 percent. Utilities pay out about 24 cents 
in taxes of each dollar received, including 
13 cents in Federal income tax; co-ops pay 
no direct Federal taxes at all and, as co-ops, 
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enjoy preferred State and local tax treat- 
ment. And whereas companies are tightly 
regulated by State and Federal agencies, most 
co-ops can set their own rates. So the co- 
ops" competitive advantage is immense. 

Now there's one fairly simple way to bring 
about competition on a more nearly equal 
basis. And that is to strip the REA co-ops 
of their protective mantle of subsidies and 
preferments and thus force them to really 
compete with private companies. In short, 
make the REA pay its way in the market- 

lace. 

But as it is, the REA stands as an archtype 
of a Government agency that not only re- 
fuses to die when no longer needed but also 
uses every unfair means available to kill off 
its investor-financed competition. 


T 


The U.N. Should Not Bail Out Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that the United States has urged 
and taken steps to evoke economic sanc- 
tions against the Castro regime in Cuba. 
It is also well known that the United 
States has been one of the most vigor- 
ous advocates of the United Nations and 
that the United States has been respon- 
sible for keeping the U.N. in a solvent 
financial condition. 

It seems incredible that now the U.N. 
is going to grant money to the Castro 
government to build up their agricul- 
ture and in effect to improve their eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the penetrating editorial 
on this subject which appeared recently 
in the Nashville Banner: 


INCREDIBLE JACKASSERY 


There is incredible stupidity in the idea 
that the United States should sanction a 
U.N. money grant to build up agriculture in 
Castro’s Guba; and booby hatch arithmetic 
in attendant assurances that this shot in the 
arm to bolster that enemy's staggering econ- 
omy wouldn't cost anything. That the pro- 
gram to that end originates with Paul G. 
Hoffman, one of our U.N. people, is a fact 
hardly calculated to redeem it from the tag 
of further policy jackassery. 

The United States foots 40 percent of the 
bill for the whole U.N. special fund opera- 
tion, headed by Mr. Hoffman. But if it 
cost this Nation not a penny, it still would 
transgress basic considerations of declared 
policy and good sense. 

As long ago as October 1960, the United 
States clamped down an embargo on ship- 
ments to Cuba. To tighten that in the light 
of developing realities, Washington made 
motions last October of action to penalize 
all shipowners transporting Soviet-bloc sup- 
plies to that land; and another provision 
Was announced to bar from U.S, ports any 
ship that on a continuous voyage had de- 
livered nonmilitary Communist cargoes to 
Cuba. 

We have joined other member countries 
of the Organization of American States in 
the declaration and orced by 
them, too—forbidding business with Castro; 
on the premise of hemispheric solidarity 
against an avowed enemy. We have, in short, 
refused to be a party to the buildup either 
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militarily or economically of a Sovietized 
Communist foothold; and the climax, 
though of brief duration, was the naval 
blockade which recognized the fact, finally, 
that, yes, Castro's Cuba is an enemy. 

By what fantastic reasoning is it now sup- 
posed that the people of the United States 
should pay for, or condone, free gifts to 
Castro to bail him out? 

In the same category of U.N. mischief is 
UNESCO's newest publication, a gushing 
tribute to Soviet Russia's virtue, as this 
propagandic bilge describes it, as a brother- 
hood of free and equal peoples. For that 
blurb, to be put in world circulation, Uncle 
Sam also is tapped for a third of the cost. 

It is expensive enough for the United 
States to finance its own policy operations— 
as addressed to keeping this Nation and the 
whole free world secure. It is pre- 
posterous to suggest further adventures in 
financing operations, in any particular, of 
the enemy. 

Both pieces of this highhanded monkey 
business are under heavy fire in Congress. 
An accounting is due, by more than Mr. 
Hoffman, but certainly including him. It is 
time that somebody exercised the prerogative 
of advice and consent where policy is con- 
cerned. 


Milton Smith, of Austin: A Texas 
Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


A OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
32 years ago a young high school gradu- 
ate came to Austin, Tex., from San 
Marcos, to engage in business. That was 
the same year I moved to Austin from 
El Paso. 

Milton Smith's rise as a furniture 
manufacturer is one of the modern 
business success stories of Austin. He 
and his wife are civic and social leaders, 
as well as being engaged in business in 
Austin, my hometown. They support 
good government for the people. 

Mr. Dave Shanks, editor of the busi- 
ness section of the daily Austin Ameri- 
can, and author of the column, “View- 
point,” printed an account of Mr. 
Smith's business success under the title 
“Viewpoint—Milton Smith’s Ventures: 
Now Mattresses Included” in the Decem- 
ber 28, 1962 issue of the Austin Ameri- 
can, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix to the 
Recorp today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

MILTON SMITH'S VENTURES: Now MATTRESSES 
INCLUDED 
(By Dave Shanks) 

Fresh from high school in San Antonio, 
Milton T. Smith came to Austin to start a 
furniture upholstery business. 

That was 32 years ago, last October 18. 

Smith currently is the chief mogul 
in a furniture manufacturing complex big 
enough to rank him in the top half dozen 
Austin employers at his Economy Furniture, 
Inc., which has its own growthy corporate 
subsidiary, Dormae Products, Inc. 

Dormae this week is showing off a new 
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plant, hailed as the “most modern mattress 
factory in the Southwest,” a 65,000-square- 
foot manufacturing area and enough display 
and office space to add up to a 77,000-square- 
foot plant on McNeil Road, on Austin’s North 
Side. 

Significantly, Dormae signed on 2 years 
ago as a licensee of Serta Associates, Inc., 
one of the three “bigs” in the national bed- 
ding manufacturer's group and makers of 
the “Perfect Sleeper” mattresses for more 
than a quarter century. 

Technically, Dormae is one of 42 member 
factories of the Serta group in the United 
States, Canada, the Philippine Islands and 
Brazil. 

To help show off his new plant, Smith 
invited Serta's president, J. A. Ferguson of 
Chicago, and several hundred Dormae re- 
tallers, Austin civic officials, and business 
friends. 

Dormae's beginning actually was the one- 
time Hurley mattress plant at 1101 East 
Sixth Street, which Smith acquired several 
years ago. For a time, Dormae was housed 
in the fire-razed oil mill in East Austin. 
Then came the new plant on MoNeil Road. 

The production line techniques will en- 
able Serta Division to produce 800 pieces 
per day, utilizing 50 employees. The com- 
pany supplies customers in over 200 counties 
of Texas, as well as in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Louisiana, and Mexico, us- 
ing its own fleet of trucks. 

About Dormae’s future, Serta President 
Ferguson says the new division probably 
will be one of Serta's major producers with- 
in less than 5 years. 

The national bedding manufacturing in- 
dustry is a big-scale marketing venture, 
headed by Simmons (a corporate manufac- 
turer) and Serta and Sealy, both of whom 
are utilizing licensees to manufacture prod- 
ucts sold under the Serta and Sealy trade 
names. Serta has 42 of the plants, Sealy 
about 35. 

Serta was organized in the 1930's by half 
a dozen mattress makers, whose firms tra- 
ditionally are small scale. Fifteen years ago, 
Ferguson came over from Sears to Serta, 
and he’s been running the show for the last 
several years. 

Some industry problems: A new standard- 
sized bed. The oldtime 39- by 75-inch bed 
size is a little small. Now, the length is 
about 80 to 82 inches, mostly because every- 
body is a little bit taller than they were 
years ago. 

As for Smith, his business seems to keep 
on growing. Although he doesn't come right 
out with direct estimates of his employment, 
Smith's Economy Furniture reportedly hires 
about 250 persons to make Western Provin- 
cial, Smithtowne Maple, Blit-Rite, and Roy- 
al Danish brand name furniture lines, that 
are marketed in permanent showrooms in 
Chicago, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Atlanta. 

Smith is president of Economy. Guy C. 
Baird is sales manager. At Dormae, Bud 
Sweazea is general manager. 


Facts on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald, 
of January 26, 1963. ‘The following ed- 
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itorial calls for a complete factual report 
on the Cuban mess created by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 
[From the Omaha World-Herald, Jan 26, 
1963] 
Facts ON CUBA 


The Armed Forces of the United States are 
commanded by generals and admirals who 
learned in World War II and in Korea the 
importance of air cover in an attempted 
invasion. l 

Yet we Americans are now toid on the 
highest authority that no air support by 
U.S. Forces was ever contemplated in the 
Cuban invasion of 1961. And we are told by 
the President's brother that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff approved the plan. 

This is exactly the opposite of the im- 
Pression the American people have been per- 
mitted to entertain these past 21 months. 
It is contrary to what Cuban rebel leaders 
say was their understanding at the time. 

The story that had been generally accepted 
until now is that plans had been made to 
provide U.S. air cover, but that the Presi- 
dent called them. off. 

Members of Congress are distressed by this 
long-delayed clarification by the Kennedy 
administration, and we surmise that the Con- 
gressmen have a lot of company among their 
constituents. 

It is not enough that the President takes 
the blame for the failure of the landing. 
The American people should be told precisely 
What it is for which he is taking the blame. 

Who made the planning errors Who ap- 
proved them? Were the plans , and, 
if so, at what stage of the invasion were 
they changed? 

The questions press for answers because 
this country now faces what appears to be 
another ominous turn of events in Cuba. 

Senator KEATING, Republican, of New York, 
Who was the unheeded herald of the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba last summer and fall, says 
new, intensive military activity is underway 
there. It involves many weapons, including 
fighter planes that can carry nuclear war- 
heads, and torpedo boats that can do the 
same. 

The New York Times Service tells of busy, 


ground and air defenses” now being in- 
stalled, 


By all the signs, something is cooking in. 


Yet the President says in effect that 
He says only one Russian ship 

land in Havana since October. He 
Says there is no evidence that offensive arms 
Were in its cargo. He says our planes are 
Keeping sharp surveillance. And so on, in re- 
assuring phrases. 

But if it takes almost 2 years to get the 
administration's version of some of the facts 
about one Cuban crisis, can the American 
People be sure they are getting all the un- 
adorned facts about Cuba now? 

We believe that Is a fair question. We be- 


going on in January 1963. 


A Realistic View of the Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague and good friend, Con- 
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gressman RosBERrT H. MICHEL, of Illinois, 
has taken what I consider to be a real- 
istic, though blunt, view of the adminis- 
tration’s farm program, I concur with 
him in that view when he calls the farm 
program “a masterpiece of Keynesian 
double talk.” For New England the 
farm program simply means more regu- 
lation, higher taxes to pay for it, higher 
costs of feed for our dairy and poultry 
producers and higher prices for every 
consumer. 

The Chicago Tribune pushes this ana- 
logy of double talk a bit further in an 
editorial complimenting Congressman 
MıcHeL on his stand. That editorial 
makes some interesting points which I 
know will be of concern to those taking 
an overall view of this year’s proposals. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of February 
13, 1963: f 

DEFENDING THE INDEFENSIBLE 

Representative Michl. Republican, of 
Ilinois, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee’s agriculture subcommit- 
tee, describes President Kennedy’s latest 
pitch for new farm legislation as “phony” 
and a “masterpiece of Keynesian double 
talk.“ In a speech to an Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting, Representative 
Miert. observed that although the adminis- 
tration claims credit for substantially boost- 
ing farm income, reducing surpluses, and 
cutting farm program costs to taxpayers, the 
President maintains that feed grains, dairy 
products, and cotton are in trouble and must 
be rescued by more subsidies. 

Well, if this appears inconsistent and con- 
tradictory, consider what the President is 
up against, He has taken it upon himself 
to defend a farm program under which the 
government pays farmers for not growing 
crops, while at the same time raising sub- 
sides and paying for conservation practices 
that encourage them to grow crops. 

It buys crops o keep prices high, then 
sells them to depress prices. It tries to 
promote exports to reduce the surpluses, 
then sets prices too high to sell them. It 
reclaims new land for agricultural produc- 
tion under one program and retires land 
under another. 

The President, in other words, is attempt- 
ing to defend a program that is costly un- 
workable, and indefensible. 


Planned Deficit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Des Moines Register of February 
7. This article, a reprint from the Wall 
Street Journal, poses some questions 
about the so-called “planned deficit” 
theory of Government financing. 

The editorial follows: 

WALL STREET JOURNAL WRITER DEBUNEKS 
PLANNED DEFICITS 


In arguing for Its tax program the Ken- 
nedy administration seems to be trying to 
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separate the idea of tax cuts from the 
thought of the deficits which would accom- 
pany them. 

It says present taxes are burdensome and 
should be reduced, which is probably true, 
but it doesn’t any longer claim, as it once 
did, that deficits themselves would stimulate 
business. 

Nevertheless, the two ideas can't very well 
be separated, especially when the Govern- 
ment continues to insist that its spending 
should not be cut. Among some economists, 
the idea that governmental deficits are stim- 
ulants for husiness is still very much alive. 

IT REMAINS UNPROVEN 

Yet this claim remains unproven. Appar- 
ently it stems from the experiences of great 
wars, when business operates at capacity, 
accompanied by large deficits. 

However, at such times the Government 
invades the commercial markets with over- 
whelmingly enormous demands for goods 
and services in competition with normal 
needs—all for the waste of war and regard- 
less of costs. 

To see how deficits work in peacetime it 
is more useful to analyze the results dur- 
ing substantial periods of years, both here 
and in other countries. 

‘THE TWO PERIODS 

Two such periods were the years 1932 to 
1940 inclusive, and 1949 to 1962, inclusive. In 
addition, figures are easily available for some 
European countries for the 1950's. 

There were Federal Government deficits in 
every one of the 9 years 1932-40. In rela- 
tion to the then economic size of the Nation, 
they were quite large, ranging from just 
under $2 billion to more than $4 billion, 
figures which even today are regarded as 
substantial. 

In relation to gross national production 
(GNP) the deficits ranged from 1.3 percent 
to 5.5 percent, and the average was just 
slightly less than 4 percent. In spite of these 
substantial deficits, unemployment in those 
years ranged from 14.3 percent of the labor 
force to 24.9 percent, and averaged about 19 
percent. 

FOUR SURPLUSES, 10 DEFICITS 

In the 14 years 1949-62 there were 4 
surpluses and 10 deficits. The net total of 
the deficits and surpluses, matched up 
against the total of the gross national pro- 
duction figures for all 14 years, shows an 
average deficit of 0.7 percent of GNP. 

In spite of this much smaller relative 
deficit than in the 1930’s the rate of unem- 
ployment was far less and remains far less. 
The range of unemployment was from 2.9 
percent of the labor force in the best year 
to 6.8 percent in the poorest, and the average 
was 5 percent. 

The comparison is a fair one because in the 
1930's the deficits, except for a couple of the 
early ones, were purposeful. The late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt publicly proclaimed that it 18 
today’s deficit which generates tomorrow's 
surplus. He meant that deficits would so 
stimulate business that pretty soon tax col- 
lections would rise enough to cover Govern- 
ment spending. It didn’t happen that way. 

The recent experience of several European 
nations is also useful. One reason is that 
their economic growth in recent years has 
been more rapid than ours. The other is that 
some of the current advice to us, that we 
should run big deficits in order to copy their 
growth rates, comes from over there. 

The following comparisons start with the 
year 1953 because since then the countries 
cited have benefited only very slightly from 
foreign aid, mainly in the earlier years of the 
period. The period covered ends with 1961 
because complete figures aren't available for 
1962. : 
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FIGURED BY DEBT 


Also governmental deficits are not meas- 
ured in this case by matching revenues 
against expenditures, but by how much the 
outstanding debts rose. This avoids the 
problem of making sure the various nations 
use the same accoun methods. 

Starting with the United States for a 
basis of comparison, the increase in debt 
from 1953 through 1961 amounted to only 
0.4 percent of gross national production. In 
that time the index of industrial produc- 
tion—-used as a measure of growth in ac- 
tivity because it isn’t affected by price 
changes—rose from a 1958-base index of 97 
to an index of 117, or slightly more than 20 
percent. 

In the case of France, the increase in 
debt for the period ts 1.7 percent of gross na- 
tional output; and the gain in industrial 
production is from 66 to 122, or 85 percent. 
The deficits have been relatively larger than 
ours, and the industrial growth much faster, 
which seems to support the backers of defi- 
cits. 

IN ITALY, GERMANY 

However, in Italy we find the debt rising 
only 1.3 percent of gross national product 
and industrial production a full 100 percent, 
from 70 to 140. The debt expansion is rela- 
tively smaller than France’s, yet the produc- 
tion gain is bigger. 

And when we come to Germany, the debt 
increase is 0.1 percent of gross national 
product, an amount clearly of no conse- 
quence, while the production gain is 92 per- 
cent, a little better than France's and almost 
as good as Italy's. 

Looking at some of the figures for indi- 
vidual years, it is amusing to note how the 
line of argument can be twisted in two dif- 
ferent ways to arrive at precisely opposing 
conclusions. The widest annual gain in the 
French production index for the whole 
period took place from 1959 to 1960. That 
was also the year in which the French Gov- 
ernment’s debt showed its smallest increase 
for the whole period. * 

HOW IT CAN BE ARGUED 


On the basis of these figures it would be 
possible to argue, in the style of the late 
President Roosevelt, that it was the deficits 
of the preceding years which had generated 
the near-surplus of 1960. But it would also 
be possible to argue the opposite—that the 
sounder Government finances of 1960 were 
what stimulated business. 

The real truth, within limits, is probably 
that business activity has more to do with 
controlling Government finances than the 
other way around. That is, it's difficult to 
balance the budget in depressions, and it 
ought to be easy when business is good. 

Beyond that, the various sets of figures 
cited above suggest that economic theories 
regarding what can be accomplished by 
by planned deficits approach the nonsensical. 


Missile Count in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call thé attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune. It points 
out some pertinent questions should be 
asked about the flights over Cuba and 
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their effectiveness in determining 
whether or not missiles are there. 

The editorial follows: 

MISSILE COUNT IN CUBA 

Onsite inspection in Cuba to verify dis- 
mantling of the Soviet missile bases and 
withdrawal of the missiles was the big Issue 
last October at the height of the Cuban war 
crisis. President Kennedy at that time in- 
sisted on such inspection by the United Na- 
tions, in order to be certain that the Rus- 
sians, who had lied about eyerything else, 
actually pulled out their missiles. 

Now, as Mr. Kennedy conceded at his re- 
cent press conference, onsite inspection is 
“a dead letter“ There has been none,” said 
the President “and I don’t expect to get any.” 
What the United States must rely on as a 
substitute, he added, is aerial photography. 
The administration bases its belief that all 
of the offensive Russian weapons systems 
have been withdrawn on photographic evi- 
dence. 

The only way to remove all doubt, John 
McCone of the Central Intelligence Agency 
told the Senate, is by Inspection of Cuba's 
network of underground caverns and hidden 
storage areas, But Fidel Castro, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, is not about to grant the United 
States such permission. : 

Last October 27, in an exchange of letters 
with Premier Khrushchey, Mr. Kennedy gave 
the impression that the Russian had agreed 
to U.N. inspection of his missile withdrawal. 
“As I read your letter,” Mr. Kennedy wrote 
Khrushchev, “the Soviets had agreed to UN. 
supervision of the missile pullout.” 

The President in his communication chose, 
however, to Ignore other aspects of the 
Khrushchev letter. Khrushchev hedged his 
UN. on-site inspection pledge by calling 
for Castro’s approval. He also proposed 
withdrawal of American missiles from Tur- 
key, a condition that the President ignored, 
although he has since ordered their removal. 

On-site inspection has gradually dribbled 
into the diplomatic background and finally 
dropped out of sight, forgotten by all except 
critics of Mr. Kennedy's actions. 

As excellent as is aerial photography, it 
failed to uncover the arrival in Cuba of 
Khrushehev's extensive missile system. The 
missiles were landed secretly and hidden, 
then made a sudden appearance on the 
October 14 photographs of the Soviet con- 
crete launching pads. 

Forty-two medium-and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles and 42 IL-28 nuclear 
bombers were counted by the photographers 
leaving Cuba aboard Soviet ships. But only 
30 of the missiles had been counted on our 
above-ground aerial photographs before the 
Russian pullout. Obviously the hard“ in- 
telligence cameras of our photoreconnais- 
sance planes can't peer inside Castro's caves 
and underground storage depots. The time 
for getting onsite inspection in Cuba was 
when Mr. Kennedy had his guns pointed 
down Khrushchey's throat. 


Farmers Manage Half of Private 
Business in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 


noted some very interesting statistics rel- 
ative to the American farmer and would 
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like to share them with my colleagues. 
These statistics appeared in the February 
15, 1963, edition of The Washington 
World. 
The article follows: 
FARMERS MANAGE HALF OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Farmers manage half of all the private 
business in the United States according to a 
recent estimate by a noted food economist. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, of Stanford University. 
Says that farmers’ asseta nearly equal. the 
value of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Gross income for farmers in 1961 was $49 
billion—nearly as much as the whole U.S, 
defense budget. 

Petroleum Today magazine adds that 4 
of every 10 jobs in American private enter- 
prise are, in some way, related to agriculture. 

Every farmer keeps 2.5 men busy in town, 
1 to supply him and 1% to process, dis- 
tribute, and sell his products. 

Farmers use four times as much mechan- 
{cal horsepower as all U.S, factories put 
together. T 

Farmers use more petroleum products than 
any other industry and utilize more electric- - 
ity than Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Houston, and half a dozen other major cities 
combined. 


Address of Hon. Everette MacIntyre, 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Everette MacIntyre, former General 
Counsel of the House Small Business 
Committee, and now a distinguished 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, recently addressed a meeting of 
the New York Bar Association on “Fair 


Advertising Landmarks.” 


Commissioner MacIntyre sets out the 
meaning of important cases before the 
Federal Trade Commission on the 25th 
anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea Act con- 
cerned with unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Commissioner MacIn- 
tyre's remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FAIR ADVERTISING LANDMARKS 
(By Everette MacIntyre) 
INTRODUCTION 

It is siting that your meeting today cele- 
brates the 25th anniversary of the enact- 
ment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and in that connection commemorates the 
silver anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Indeed, it is a pleasure to participate with 
you here today in the celebration of the 
silver anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
the act of March 21, 1938, which so greatly 
strengthened the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to protect businessmen 
and the public from false advertising and 
other deceptive and unfair acts and prac- 
tices. Everyone recognizes the Wheeler-Lea 
Act as one of the great landmarks for fair 
advertising. 
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ram ADVERTISING LANDMARKS 

Perhaps the greatest fair advertising land- 
mark of all is the Federal Trade Commission 
Act as it was originally approved in 1914 and 
interpreted in some of the early cases, such 
as Winsted? and Algoma? Only when 
Some of the guideposts of that basic statute 
became obscured by the events of time, as 
by the decision in the first Raladam case,’ 
did it become necessary to spell out, in the 
Wheeler-Lea Act, what was probably in- 
tended by the Congress in the first instance; 
Namely, that consumers as well as business- 
men are entitled to be protected from un- 
lair and deceptive advertising and other un- 
Tair acts and practices. 

Prior to the Wheeler-Lea Act, the Com- 
Mission's capacity to protect consumers from 
deceptive practices was only an incident to 
the businessman’s protection against unfair 
Methods of competition. Unless there were 
Competitors and they had suffered actual or 
Potential injury, the Commission could not 
Prohibit s misrepresentation even though it 
Was clearly deceptive to the public.“ 

This does not mean that the Commission 
Was unaware of the consumer or his problem 
before 1938. The first two cease-and-desist 
Orders ever entered by the Commission pro- 
hibited misrepresentttions with regard to 
Composition of sewing thread and textile 
fabrics for home use. The first cease-and- 

order to be reviewed by the courts 
involved misrepresentation of food products, 
Sugar, coffee and tea, by one of the Nation’s 

retailers. The broad responsibility 
of the Commission to protect the public was 
described by the court of review in that 
pega follows: 

e Commissioners, representing the 
Government as parens patriae, are to ex- 
€rcise their common sense, as informed by 
their knowledge of the general idea of unfair 

at common law, and stop all those 

practices that have a capacity or a 
tendency to injure competitors directly or 

h deception of purchasers, quite irre- 


Order was to be taken more as a general illus- 
tration of the better methods to be required 
in the future rather than a criticism for past 
Conduct.* 

As early as 1929, ft had become apparent 
the Commission that misrepresentation 
embodied in false and misleading advertis- 
ing was of such volume as to require the 
Ving of special attention to the prob- 

Commission estab- 


g 


epn 


| 


any 
In 1934 the survey was extended 
advertising and in 1948 to television 


Hut 
1 


if there were competitors likely to lose 
usiness as a result of misrepresentations. 


1 Federal Trade Commission v. Winsted 
Hosiery Co, Sup. Ct. (1922), 258 U.S. 483. 

"FTC v. Algoma Lumber Co, et al, Sup. 
Ct. (1934), 291 U.S. 67. 

Fro v. Raladam Co, Sup. Ct. (1931), 
283 U.S. 643. 

‘FTC v. Raladam Co., supra. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. FTC, CA~7(1919), 

8 Fed. 307. z 
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With the enactment of the Wheeler-Lea 
amendments to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act in 1938, consumer protection gained 
new stature. He was given protection in his 
own right, not dependent on whether the 
deceptive practice also had an effect of in- 
juring competitors. 

The Wheeler-Lea amendments to section 5 
gave the Commission jurisdiction to prevent 
unfair or deceptive acta or practices in com- 
merce, in addition to the unfair methods of 
competition in commerce which previously 
were unlawful. Thus this change established 
another great landmark for fair advertising. 
It put the consumer on a par with the busi- 
nessman from the standpoint of entitlement 
to protection from deceptive practices. At 
that point, caveat emptor or purchaser be- 
ware ceased to be the economic and com- 
mercial policy of the United States. From 
then on, consumers and businessmen could 
deal with each other on a basis of equality, 
in the knowledge that use of deceptive prac- 
tice was against public policy. No longer 
need the consumer suspect that the busi- 
nessman was likely, or any more likely than 
anyone else, to engage in deception. By the 
same token, the businessman was elevated to 
& new plane of public responsibility and 
respect. The new law proclaimed to the 
world an assurance that the American busi- 
nessman, like every other American, is as- 
sumed to act in a manner which will be 
honest, nondeceptive, and in the best long- 
run interests not only of himself but his 
fellow man. 

An equally important constribution of the 
Wheeler-Lea amendments to the Commis- 
sion’s arsenal was the provision that cease- 
and-desist orders entered under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act would become final 
60 days after their issuance, whereupon civil 
penalties of up to $5,000 for each violation 
could be collected in suit brought on behalf 
of the United States. Prior to that, the re- 


5 


Under the new 


treated merely as a code of ethics or 
illustration of better methods required for 
the future, They w now a command of 


ment was published with fraudulent intent 
or if the advertised commodity would be 
dangerous to health, then upon certifica- 
tion of the facts to the Attorney General a 
criminal action could be brought to impose 
punishment by fine up to $5,000 or impris- 
onment up to 6 months, or both. The juris- 
diction of the Commission over advertising 
of food, drugs, therapeutic devices, and 
cosmetics was broadened so it would not 
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upon sales of a falsely advertised 
product in commerce, but would extend also 


or by any means likely to induce a sale in 
commerce. 

An interesting development under the 
Wheeler-Lea amendments has been the 
evolution of affirmative disclosure require- 
ments in the advertising or labeling of 
products, 

In one of the first and most definitive of 
those cases, the Commission order as af- 
firmed by a court of appeals in 1942 required 
affirmative labeling of true composition on 
food serving trays which were made of paper 
that had been treated to simulate the ap- 
pearance of wood. The court observed that: 
“The process used * * * to simulate woods 
does great credit to the ingenuity of * > » 
(the manufacturer), and is so skillfully car- 
ried out that the physical exhibits shown us 
in court were ble from the real 
wooden trays only after the most careful 
scrutiny. The trays themselves were the best 
evidence of the possibility of confusion. 
Without some warning, the trays of them- 
selves are almost certain to deceive the buy- 
ing public.” * 

The complaint as issued by the Commission 
in that case was couched in the language of 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment to section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, charging 
use of “unfair and deceptive acts and prac- 
tices in commerce” with no mention being 
made of “unfair methods of competition 
commerce,” l : 

Another landmark complaint issued under 
section 5 charged that because of consumer 
preference for domestic products, failure to 
disclose the foreign origin of imitation pearls 
constituted “unfair and deceptive acts and 
practices in commerce”, and the order re- 
quired that such products not be offered for 
sale or sold without clearly disclosing the 
foreign country of origin. In affirming the 
order, the reviewing court stated: 

“We commence our study of the instant 
case with the knowledge that the Commis- 
sion may require affirmative disclosures where 
necessary to prevent deception, and that 
failure to disclose by mark or label material 
facts concerning which, if 
known to prospective purchasers, would in- 
fluence their decisions of whether or not to 
purchase, is an unfair trade practice viola- 
tive of section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.”* 

In another leading case, the court of re- 
view emphasized that requiring labels to 
contain affirmative disclosures is intended to 
protect the ultimate consumer and not 
merely the middlemen. The product in- 
volved in that instance was rayon dresses 
which simulated the appearance of silk. The 
court said that the likelihood of consumers’ 
buying the dresses in the belief they were 
silk justified the Commission in requiring 
the manufacturer to label them as rayon, 
“thus prevening distributors from exercising 
a deception of which the petitioners them- 
selves were not guily.”* That case, decided 
in 1952, was of particular significance because 
it put the force of court decision behind 
trade practice rules which the Commission 
had issued in 1937 requiring affirmative dis- 
closure of true composition respecting rayon 
goods. It also was a significant factor lead- 
ing to enactment of the Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act of 1958. 

Other Commission orders requiring af- 
firmative disclosures have been upheld in 


regard to abridgment of books, reprinting of 


* Haskelite Manufacturing Corp. v. FTC, 
CA-7 (1942), 127 F. 2d 765. 

L. Heller & Son, Inc, ét al. v. FTC, CA-7 
(1951), 191 F. 2d 954. 

8 Mary Muffet, Inc. et al. v. FTO, CA-2 
(1952), 194 F, 2d 504, 
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books or stories under a new title. and the 
sale of previously used products.” 

The Supreme Court recently denied certio- 

respecting a Commission order requiring 
that aluminum watch cases which had been 
treated to simulate the appearance of gold, 
be marked to disclose that they were not 
precious metal. This was another case of 
consequence, as it enforced trade practice 
rules adopted by the Commission tn 1948 
requiring affirmative disclosure respecting 
composition of watch cases deceptive in ap- 
pearance, 

By an action similar in principle the Com- 
mission modified an order so as to require 
that a debt collector not only cease mis- 
representing the nature of his business, but 
also cease distributing written materials 
which did not disclose the nature of his 
business. 

The order as thus modified was affirmed on 
court review, the main basis being that fail- 
ure of the written materials to contain the 
disclosure required by the order would “cause 
recipients to take action they would not 
otherwise have taken.“ 

I think it can be said, then, that the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment to section 5, by de- 
claring deceptive acts and practices in com- 
merce to be unlawful, extended the protec- 
tion of consumers from the area of simple 
misrepresentation to the area of deception 
practiced through omission or nondisclosure. 
When the omission or nondisclosure involves 
a fact material to the consumer's decision of 
whether or not to engage in commercial deal- 
ings, the Commission may act to protect him. 
In so dolng, the Commission has no desire to 
dictate what goods or services the consumer 
shall or shall not purchase. Rather, the pur- 
pose is to aid him by making sure that he 
gets what he thinks he is getting. 

The disclosure required in the advertising 


act have had a similar evolution, 

Section 15, as you know, defines a false 
advertisement as including one which falls 
to reveal facts material in the light of repre- 
sentations made in the advertisement or in 
the light of possible consequences from use 
of the advertised product. This provision 
did not fare well on its first court test, in 
1950. The Commission had ordered a re- 
spondent, Alberty, to cease advertising a 
mineral preparation as having a beneficial 
effect upon the blood, except in cases of 
* iron-deficiency anemia. The order 

further required that the product not be of- 
fered for tiredness unless limited to tired- 
ness due to simple iron-deficiency anemia, 
and unless affirmative disclosure be made 
that tiredness is caused less frequently by 
simple iron-deficiency anemia than by other 
causes for which this product would not be 
an effective treatment or relief. The re- 
spondent refused to disclose in advertising 
of the product for tiredness that the prod- 
uct would usually not be beneficial, and the 
courts upheld that contention. It seemed 
abhorrent to the court that the Commission 
might have power to require an advertiser to 
disclose, when a fact, that in most cases his 
product would be useless. The court felt 
that the Commission had gone too far to- 
ward requiring advertisements to be informa- 


s Hillman Periodicals, Inc. v. FTC, CA-2 
(1949), 174 F. 2d 122; Bantam Books, Inc. v. 
Fro, CA-2 (1960), 275 F. 2d 680, cert. den. 
364 U.S. 819. 

* Royal Oil Corp. et al. v. FTC, CA-4 
(1959) , 262 F. 2d 741. 

n Theodore Kagen Corp. et al. v. FTC, CA- 
po (1960), 283 F. 2d 371, cert. den. 365 U.S. 

Mohr et al. v. FTC, OA-9 (1959), 272 F. 
2d 401, certiorari dented 362 U.S. 920. 
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tive and had gone beyond its function of 
preventing falsity 

Consumer protection activities of the 
Commission gained significant support from 
court affirmance of the order in the Koch 
case of 1953. Disclosures were not involved. 
but the flagrancy of claims showed a com- 
pelling need for action to protect the pub- 
lic. In that case, the Commission’s order 
not only proscribed references to the adver- 
tised products’ being efficacious in the treat- 
ment of cancer, coronary thrombosis, dia- 
betes, meningitis, infantile paralysis, pneu- 
monia, undulant fever, malaria, gonorrhea, 
and syphilis, but also prohibited claims that 
the products would be of any benefit in the 
treatment of any disease of the human body 
or in animals. 

The Alberty decision was specifically over- 
come in the Wybrant and other hair grower 
cases, where the courts of appeal beginning 
in 1959 upheld Commission orders requir- 
ing that products not be advertised as 
efficacious in growing hair or preventing 
baldness unless it be revealed that the prod- 
ucts are of no value in most cases of bald- 
ness or excessive hair fall, The courts were 
furnished with more adequate records in 
support of the orders against the hair 
growers because, unlike the Alberty case, 
the Commission in each of the hair grower 
cases included a specific finding that failure 
to make the affirmative disclosure required 
by the order was in itself deceptive. The 
orders were affirmed by opinions in which 
the courts declare that the Commission's 
authority to require affirmative disclosures 
were necessary to prevent deception is clearly 
“established.” 

The requirement that affirmative disclo- 
sures be made when a product advertised 
for a designated disease or condition is of 
limited effectiveness has been extended to 
vitamin and vitamin-mineral preparations. 
Consent orders have been accepted requiring 
advertisements offering such products for 
tiredness and nervousness to disclose that 
in the great majority of persons these symp- 
toms would be due to conditions other than 
vitamin or mineral deficiency, and that in 
such cases the product would be of no bene- 
fit.* The Commission issued a similar order 
in a litigated case involving such a product 
designated “Rybutol,” noting that medical 
testimony showed the great majority of per- 
sons experiencing tiredness and loss of hap- 
piness would have these symptoms as a re- 
sult of a disease or condition other than 
vitamin deficiency, and that possibly serious 
consequences might result from continued 
self-treatment of such diseases and condi- 
tions." 

In two pending cases the question has been 
raised of whether advertising of vitamin- 
mineral preparations for iron deficiency 
anemia is deceptive if it fatls to disclose 
that in women beyond the child-bearing age 
and in men of all ages, iron deficiency anemia 
is almost invariably due to bleeding from 
some serious disease or disorder and in the 
absence of adequate treatment of the un- 
derlying cause of the bleeding the use of 


13 Alberty et al. v. FTC, CA-DC (1950), 182 
F. 2d 36, cert. denied Oct. 9, 1950. 

„Koch et al. v. Fro, CA-6 (1953), 206 F. 
2d 311. 

“Wybdrant System Products Corp. et al. 
v. FTC, CA-2 (1959), 266 F. 2d 571, cert. den. 
361 U.S. 883; Erickson Hair and Scalp Spe- 
cialist v. FTC, CA-7 (1959), 272 F. 2d 318, 
cert. den, 362 U.S. 940; and Ward Labora- 
tories, Inc., et al. v, PTC, CA-2 (1960), 276 
F. 2d 952, cert. den. 364 U.S. 827. 

„ Docket 8151 (July 18, 1961), dooket 8397 
(Sept. 25; 1961), docket 8398 (Sept. 22, 1961), 
and Docket C-123 (Apr, 19, 1962), 

"Docket 8150, Lanolin Plus, Inc., oed. 
Sept. 12, 1962. 
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the preparation may mask the signs and 

symptoms and thereby permit the progres- 
sion of such disease or disorder.“ 
cases are in process of being adjudicated by 
the Commission, with no conclusion as to 
final disposition having yet been reached, I 
will not comment further about them, 

I believe the greatest development of the 
law in deceptive practices before the Com- 
mission in the immediate future will entail 
questions of affirmative disclosure. I think 
you will see more and more of our cases in- 
volving the question of what omissions in 
advertising and labeling are material enough 
and deceptive enough to require an affirma- 
tive disclosure of facts. Full implementation 
of this authority of the Commission to pre- 
vent deception by requiring affirmative dis- 
closures may obviate the need for a multi- 
plicity of labeling or packaging laws or laws 
seeking to provide further protection to the 
public in the sale of particular commodities. 
The argument might be made that if the 
practice is deceptive, let the Commission cor- 
rect it under present law. If no deception 
is involved, thep it may be the practice is 
not of sufficient importance from the public 
interest standpoint to warrant its being given 
further attention. 

The jurisdiction conferred upon the Com- 
mission by the Wheeler-Lea amendments to 
prevent false advertising of food, drugs, 
therapeutic devices, and cosmetics, regardless 
of whether there were sales in interstate 
commerce, was confirmed by court decisions 
in 1958, In the first case, a product desig- 
nated O-Jib-Wa Bitters was advertised ex- 
tensively in 35 or 40 newspapers throughout 
the State of Michigan as a curative treat- 
ment for arthritis, rheumatism, neuritis, 
sciatica, and various other ailments. The 
advertiser was careful not to fill any order 
from persons located outside Michigan. The 
Michigan newspapers in which he advertised 
did have some interstate circulation, and 
were circulated via the U.S, mails. The 
court held that jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion to prohibit use of the advertising was 
warranted not only on the basis of inter- 
state circulation of the advertisements, but 
also their circulation yia the U.S. mails." In 
the second case, Sidney J. Mueller, advertiser 
of products offered to grow hair, had been 
operating in several States but, after order 
to cease and desist was issued, confined his 
operations within one State. However, he 
continued to advertise in newspapers which 
had some interstate circulation and were 
distributed via the U.S. mails. The court 
found that the order had been violated be- 
cause the advertisements had been sent via 
the U.S. mails and across State lines.” He 
was fined $8,000 for violating the order.” 

The Commission's jurisdiction to prevent 
false advertising or other deceptive practices 
under the Wheeler-Lea Amendments is still 
limited by the proviso in the original act 
that proceedings will not be undertaken 
except when in the public interest. The 
courts have interpreted that as meaning 
substantial public interest,“ which permits 
the Commission to avoid becoming involved 
in matters that are essentially private con- 
troversies not affecting substantial numbers 
of the public. The Commission is some- 
times criticized for concerning itself with 
trivial matters, especially in the exercise 


3 Docket 8523, Hadacol, Ine., et al; and 
docket 8547, the J. B. Williams Co., Inc, et al. 

1 Shaje v. F. T. O., O.A. 6 (1958), 256 F. 2d 
661. 

„ Sidney J. Mueller v. U.S., O.A. 5 (1958), 
262 F. 2d 443. 

* VU. S. v. Sidney J. Mueller, U.S. District 
Court, Southern District, Texas, Houston di- 
vision, Apr. 10, 1958. 

* F. T. C. v. Klesner (Shade Shop case), Su- 
preme Court (1929), 280 U.S, 19. 
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Of its deceptive practices jurisdiction. But 
I believe you will find if you examine the 
Cases that each of them is important either 
because of flagrancy of practice or numbers 
of the public affected. I suppose no one 
Would argue that we should ignore the ad- 
vertising of a mineral preparation offered 
as a treatment for arthritis and blindness,* 
even though sales volume may not have 
been very large. At the other end of the 
scale, we sometimes have a case in which 
the claims are not very deceptive, but the 
volume of advertising and sale of the prod- 
Uct is so extensive that even a slight mis- 
representation will have a tremendous effect 
upon the public and upon competition. The 
top 100 largest advertisers in the United 
States have been listed.™ Orders prohibiting 
Use of misrepresentation or deceptive prac- 
tice have been issued by the Commission 
against 38, or more than one-third of those 
100 companies. A total of 53 such orders 
have been issued, as 11 of the companies 
have had 2 or more orders issued against 
them. Forty-seven of those orders have 
been issued since the date of the Wheeler- 
Lea Act, including 10 which were issued 
during the past 2 years. Eight of the com- 
Panies are now charged with deceptive prac- 
tices in nine proceedings pending before the 

on, one company being the subject 
Of two pending actions. Thus the Commis- 
Sion has not overlooked the more important 
Advertisers; neither has it overlooked the 
Smalier advertiser when he was in effect 
Stealing substantial amounts of money from 
the public. 

Under the present organizational setup of 
the Commission, as adopted July 1, 1961, the 
investigation and litigation of initial viola- 
tions occurring under the Wheeler-Lea 
amendments, especially those involving food, 
drugs, therapeutic devices, and cosmetics, is 
Vested in the Division of Food and Drug Ad- 
Yertising, Bureau of Deceptive Practices. 
This Division also monitors radio, television, 
and printed advertising to watch for claims 
Which may be false and misleading. Medi- 
Cal and scientific advice and assistance in 
Such cases is provided by the Division of 
Scientific Opinions, in the same Bureau. 
Any field investigation needed is performed 
by the Bureau of Field Operations. Main- 
taining and enforcing compliance with 
Cease and desist orders entered in false ad- 
Yertising and other deceptive practice cases, 
ia a function of the Division of Compliance 
in the Bureau of Deceptive Practices. Court- 
Work arising from the deceptive practice and 
Other Commission cases Is performed by the 
Division of Appeals, Office of General Coun- 
Sel. The Bureau of Industry Guidance en- 
deavors to prevent deceptive and other un- 
lawful practices on an industrywide basis, 
in the field of food and drug advertising as 
Well as other areas. 

We at the Commission are grateful for the 
efforts at self-regulation which have been 
instituted by business groups, as the pre- 
vention of false advertising and other decep- 
tive practices will always, in large measure, 
be dependent upon such activity. 

We are also appreciative of opportunities 
Made available by the bar associations to 

te widely the views of administra- 
tors of the laws through meetings like this, 
ās a possible ald to the better implementa- 
tion of those laws. 

Let me say again that it has been a 
Pleasure to meet with you, and I thank you 
tor your attention. 

— 
* Consent order accepted Oct. 31, 1961, 

et C-11. 
See Advertising Age, Aug. 27, 1962, p. 42. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. -Mr. Speaker, a recent 
refugee from. present-day Lithuania 
brought word that the hope for freedom 
lives on and that the majority of his 
fellow countrymen continue to strive for 
the liberation of their nation. Even after 
22 years of brutal subjugation, the spirit 
of freedom remains in the hearts of a 
conquered people. That is why we in 
the United States participate in the cele- 
bration of Lithuanian Independence Day 
so that the spark will not be extin- 
guished. 

After living under Russian tyranny for 
many centuries, the Lithuanians took the 
opportunity to proclaim themselves inde- 
pendent when the Bolsheviks, during 
World War I, seized control of the Rus- 
sian Government and the Russian Army 
was forced to withdraw from Lithuanian 
territory. The German occupying force 
was sympathetic to the overtures of the 
people to hold a national congress; and 
it was this congress which had the cour- 
age to proclaim, on February 16, 1918, 
independence for their country. 

Shortly after this declaration was an- 
nounced, a now-defeated Germany with- 
drew from the eastern frontiers of 
Lithuania but still held sway over the 
western provinces, No sooner had one 
occupying force withdrawn when an- 
other took possession—the Bolsheviks 
from Russia seized the eastern prov- 
inces and withdrew only after a joint 
Polish-Lithuanian army appearcd to free 
all Lithuanian lands. By 1920 Lithuania 
was recognized as a sovereign state and 
was admitted into the League of Nations 
the following year. 

Free Lithuania existed until the out- 
break of World War II when German and 
Russian forees fought once more for 
possession of its territory. Although re- 
sistance was organized against the 
invading armies, it was soon over- 
whelmed. Lithuania ceased to be a state 
when it was forcefully incorporated into 
the Soviet Union, although the United 
States has steadfastly refused to recog- 
nize this Communist land grab. 

Those patriots who fought and died for 
their country have been eulogized by 
those who escaped to freedom. Neither 
have those Lithuanians who remained 
in their homeland or were exiled to 
Siberian wastelands been forgotten. The 
hope for their independence lives on in 
the hearts of all freedom-loving people 
of the world. On this day, February 16, 
we salute these Lithuanians throughout 
the world and extend to them the wish 
that their homeland may soon be free. 
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U.S. Department of Labor: The Workers’ 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Department of Labor is observ- 
ing its 50th anniversary this year. I 
think this is a fact worthy of sustained 
note. The Department has carried on 
fruitful work in helping to improve the 
social and economic condition of wage 
earners in our industrial society. -Much 
more work needs to be done in the fore- 
front of which I am certain the Labor 
Department, based on its first 50 years, 
will be stationed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert an anniversary article by 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz which 
appears in the February 1963, issue of 
the AFL-CIO Federationist: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR: THe WoRKER’s 
AGENeY 
(By W. Willard Wirtz) 

“The purpose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment.”—Act of Congress signed 
by President Taft on March 4, 1913. 

The 50 years of history since March 4, 1913, 
have been the most turbulent in man’s his- 
tory, filled with revolution, war, and eco- 
nomic depression, but also with great tri- 
umph and achievement. The Department 
of Labor has had an increasingly important 
role in our national response to these tides 
of change. Perhaps the central fact of our 
anniversary celebration is that despite the 
impact of two world wars and profound 
scientific changes, the basic commitment of 
our society—and the Department's statutory 
share of that commitment—remains toward 
the individual. 

Because the Department's concern is peo- 
ple, and its mandate is spelled in terms of 
human welfare, its history has a deep sig- 
nificance for our time, Originally an or- 
phan agency of Government grown to 
cabinet rank only after adventures as a sub- 
ordinate bureau through the or- 
ganizational charts of other agencies, the De- 
partment has remained relatively small—yet 
today it has assumed a central responsibility 
for a major decision we face as a people: 
Can we make our economy a human as well 
as a technical success? 

This is not unlike the questions that 
through the years have helped shape and 
form the department. In its formative pe- 
riod, the overriding issues were immigration, 
chiid labor, and producing some accurate sys- 
tem by which to measure the changes in 
jobs and wages and hours and conditions of 
work. It was from the first the condition of 
the individual working man and his family 
that gave the Department its meaning. It 
Was an agency that sought to realize the 
dream of America held by the immigrants 
with whom it dealt; its purpose has varied 
little in the since. 

Yet its constitution has changed several 
times, almost in exact proportion to the 
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changes in American life. During World 
War I, the concerns were primarily with 
manning the war effort and insuring needed 
production. In the peace that followed, the 
Secretaries of Labor considered the evolving 
technology of mass production and mass 
manpower needs and sought ways and means 
by which the security of individual workers 
could be vouchsafed. With the depression 
came a proliferation of departmental ac- 
tivities—the national employment service, 
wages and hours law enforcement, appren- 
ticeship and training, the development of 
appropriate labor standards. With these 
changes, some of the older agencies were re- 
moved—Immigration and Naturalization, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service; none are today a part of 
the Department. New ones took their 
place—Employment Security, Labor Stand- 
ards, Apprenticeship and Training, Wage and 
Hour, and the like. 

The history of the Department is a record 
of response to change, For this anniversary 
year, a publication based upon reports of 
the Secretaries of Labor to the Congress 
since 1913 will be issued. these 
texts, one is struck by the similarity of the 
problems and issues faced by each genera- 
tion in turn. And one becomes more than 
ever convinced that tomorrow belongs to 
those who face the fact of change, who go 
forward to meet it, who see it as an essential 
quality of growth. 

The problems that were very large in the 
past may seem small to us now and those 
we deal with today may lose much of their 
dimension in the eventful years ahead. The 
contribution of this agency of Government 
will continue to grow, however, so long as 
its tradition of confronting change con- 
tinues. 

That change today is measured in mega- 
tons of technological, 3 politi- 


this Nation, we are challenged to keep pace 
with the genius of science. Technology is 
an inexorable force. Every new device is 
going to be used. What it is not made to 
alter for the better, it will alter for the 
worse and it will not wait. It offers the 
promise of man’s fulfillment. We must 
bring to the architecture of manpower policy 
the degrees of invention, the ingenuity, the 
boldness which characterize today's phe- 
nomenal rate of scienctific discovery. 

Our task is harder than that of the scien- 
tist. When he discovers new truth, when 
the designer completes a new device, his 
job is done. There is the further responsi- 
bility upon us that we must develop those 
programs which will safeguard the person 
who may, as an individual, be adversely af- 
fected by a technological development which 
greatly benefits the community as a whole. 
Our task includes the responsibility to per- 
suade, to obtain consent, to overcome the 
force of inertia which is represented in men's 
desire as individuals for even the incomplete 
—s they think the status quo gives 


* — is it enough to be willing to adjust to 
change, for that would inevitably mean fall- 
ing further and further behind until the 
forces of scientific and technological change 
which promise man's deliverance become 
rather the forces of his destruction. 

Today, a man's job is also the uncertain 
product of unpredictable but almost certain 
change. 

Within the next 30 days, 500,000 people will 
move to new employers, 600,000 to a different 
line of work, 400,000 to different areas of the 
country. 

This change will be devastating unless we 
harness it to our own use. If we would make 
a firm course for change, we must first erect 
an economy capable of enlarging itself, an 
economy that offers to each man a meaning- 
ful use of his time and talent. 
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I subscribe to the old-fashioned belief that 
the best stimulant in the world to an econ- 
omy is people coming in the doors of stores 
with money in their pockets. I think that in 
terms of our particular interest in achieving 
a full-employment economy, the largest im- 
portance attaches to the stimulation of con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

We can and must do better in approaching 
the problems of technology. Attention must 
be given in the private processes of collective 
bargaining to the problems presented by 
automation. We are going to have to review 
our seniority, our job right systems, our em- 
ployment security programs, our retirement 
plans to find ways of assuring that a man's 
rights are not destroyed when he has to move 
aside for a machine. 

Only part of this job can be done privately. 
The rest of the answer to it is illustrated by 
the enactment by Congress last summer of 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Under this legislation we will under- 
take to train some 400,000 people in the next 
3 years. 

We are going to need in this decade alone 
5 million more skilled workers than we have 
presently available. These are job oppor- 
tunities. We must inventory them. Re- 
training is being devised on a basis of work- 
ing back from those and I am sure we can 
gear the retraining program to previously 
identifiable job opportunities. 

The real answer to the change that is upon 
us is that nothing will make sense unless we 
expand the economy to the point where there 
are another 4 million jobs. There is only one 
answer to unemployment and that is more 
jobs. 

We have vast unmet needs in this country. 
Our real wealth in meeting them is the use 
of the full potential of every single individ- 
ual who wants to work. When we accom- 
plish this, then we will meet these problems. 
Retraining is important in doing that and so 
are many other factors, but we must move 
the economy on to a faster employment pace. 

The vantage of a 50th anniversary is the 
best one from which to consider this central 
challenge of continuing change. We do not 
fact a world war, as we have done twice in 
the past. We do not face the collapse of an 
entire economic system, as we once did. We 
face, rather, the product of success—an econ- 
omy so forward and aggressive in its tech- 
nical ability that it has outstripped the skills 
of millions, deprived itself of that many con- 
sumers and come to an impasse of demand. 
As in the earlier periods, the department will 
be able to make a contribution to this prob- 
lem because its central concern remains the 
person. 


He Was Everybody, Grown a Little Taller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week was Lincoln Week, but this cen- 
tennial year could really be called Lin- 
coln Year. This marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the Gettysburg Address. In 
this centennial year were fought many 
of the trying battles of the Civil War— 
Chancellorsville, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga, and Chattanooga. These 
were trying times for Lincoln, and noth- 
ing short of Periclean leadership was de- 
manded of the railsplitter. 
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What kind of man was this statesman 
from the prairie? My good friend Har- 
vey Phelps, editor of the Carlinville 
Democrat, tells us that he was every- 
body, grown a little taller” in an editorial 
that I am proud to have yon read: 

He Was EVERYBODY, GROWN A LITTLE TALLER 

Let's skip all the things you've read about 
him, all the things you've heard too often 
or too young. 

Forget the face on the penny, the statue 
in Washington, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the Gettysburg speech, and look at the 
big thing. 

Why do we love this man, dead long before 
our time—Abraham Lincoln. 

He came out of nowhere special—a log 
cabin like many another. His folks were 
nobody special—pleasant, hard-working peo- 
ple. Abe was a smart boy, but not too smart. 
He could do a good day's work on the farm, 
though he'd just as soon stand around and 
talk, He told funny stories. He was strong 
and kind. He’d never try to hurt you, or 
cheat you, or fool you. 

Young Abe worked at odd jobs and read 
law books at night. Eventually he found 
his way into local politics. And it was then 
that people, listening to his speeches, found 
there was something special about him. 

Abe talked about running a country as if 
it were something you could do. It was 
just a matter of people getting along. He 
had nothing against anybody, rich or poor. 

Abe had a way of growing without chang- 
ing. So it seemed perfectly natural to find 
him in the White House one day. He was 
the same Abe Lincoln he'd always been, and 
yet the most dignified and strongest and 
the steadiest man anybody had ever known. 

He was everybody, grown a little taller— 
the warm and living product of our American 
faith that greatness comes out of everywhere 
when it is free to come. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marked a very special anniversary in 
Lithuanian history. On that day 45 
years ago an independent Lithuania 
again joined the family of nations. One- 
hundred and twenty years before, in 
1795, this once mighty state was greedily 
partitioned by its powerful neighbors, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. But these 
years of foreign domination did not 
stamp out the Lithuanian love for liberty- 
Revolts during this period against the 
Russian overlords attested to the failure 
of the czarist Russification program 
which sought to stamp out the distinct 
Lithuanian language, culture and cus- 
toms. 

World War I offered the Lithuanians 
the opportunity for the realization of 
their long held dream of independence. 
In the midst of destruction and impover- 
ishment the freedom loving Lithuanians 
proclaimed a democratic Republic which 
they soon defended successfully against 
foreign encroachment. But their long- 
awaited and hard-won freedom did not 
last long. Lithuania’s powerful neigh- 
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bors, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, 
had no intention of allowing Lithuania 
to remain ‘independent. In 1939 they 
again partitioned the land between them 
and Lithuania once more found itself 
under Russian domination. Today, the 
Soviets are again attempting to force the 
brave Lithuanians into a Russian mold. 
We join with the many fine Americans 
of Lithuanian descent in celebrating 
Lithuanian Independence Day and in 
honoring the many Lithuanian patriots 
who have given their lives that the spirit 
of a free Lithuania might live and find 
expression in an independent state. 
Some day a Republic of Lithuania will 
Surely emerge in which the Lithuanians 
Can again exercise the right of every 
Nation to determine its own destiny. 


This Takes the Cake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18,1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the President only last Wednesday for- 
mally proposed creation of a so-called 
Domestic Peace Corps, I have contended 
that this program has been off and run- 
Ning for several months, and without 
Specific authorization from Congress. 

I have not been alone in this conten- 
tion. Commenting on a Reporter maga- 
zine story, the Dallas Morning News, in 
an excellent editorial in its February 11 
issue, had this to say: 

One of the most incredible stories of the 
year from Washington is told in the current 
issue of the fortnightly Reporter magazine. 
It concerns the President's proposed Domes- 
tic Peace Corps. If the facts are correct in 
this story, the administration's handling of 
this particular project is a flagrant example 
Of the misuse of executive authority and 
Government funds. 

Last month, in his budget message to Con- 
Bress, the President asked for the authority 
to create the Domestic Peace Corps. To 
date, legislation which would permit such a 
Corps to be set up and appropriate funds for 
lts operation has not even been introduced 
in Congress. 

In spite of this, Reporter magazine reveals 
that the Domestic Peace Corps is 
already set up, at full steam and 
Spending a considerable amount of Govern- 
Ment funds. r 

Several months ago, according to the Re- 
Porter, the President formed a Cabinet-level 
Study group to draw up plans for the Corps 
and prepare a report urging its creation. 
Tom Matthews, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Of State for Congressional Relations, was 
loaned to the White House for 6 weeks to 
Write the report. x 

Two other officials, Don Ellinger and Rich- 
ard Boone—both of whom are supposedly on 
the payroll of the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquenoy and Youth Crime— 
Were also loaned to the Domestic Peace Corps 
Project, 

When Congress appropriated the money to 
Pay the salaries of these gentlemen, we can 
be sure that it was not informed that they 
Would be released from the duties for which 
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they are being paid and transferred to this 
other job. 

Moreover, the specific task which Mr. Ellin- 
ger has been assigned—tobbying Congress in 
behalf of the Corps—is specifically prohib- 
ited by law. 

The magazine charges that the Domestic 
Peace Corps has now opened offices a hun- 
dred yards from the White House and is cur- 
rently employing a full-time staff of 25 per- 
sons—including 10 executives and 15 office 
girls. 

Secretaries, the article adds, are being paid 
out of a $1,500 levy on each of the Govern- 
ment agencies that participated in the orig- 
inal study. If true, that comes under the 
heading of misappropriation of Government 
funds. 

Judging from the people inyolved, this 
is not just another example of bureaucracy 
run rampant which can be blamed on a few 
overzealous civil servants. It is quite ob- 
viously a pet White House project, for which 
the White House must accept the respon- 
sibility. 

The President's sister, Mrs. Sargent Shriv- 
er, launched the Domestic Peace Corps idea 
in several speeches back in 1961. According 
to the Reporter, the project is now under the 
broad direction of the President's brother, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

Full-time director of the project is said to 
be David Hackett, a former prep-school 
classmate of the Attorney General, and the 
office manager, a gentleman named George 
“Barney” Ross, who, the Reporter notes, 
“had the good fortune to be on the bridge of 
the PT109 when it was rammed in the South 
Pacific some years back.” Two of the young 
ladies in the office served on the campaign 
staff of Massachusetts Senator Enwarp M. 
“TEDDY” KENNEDY last year. 

During its 2 years in the driver's seat, the 
Kennedy administration frequently has il- 
lustrated a tendency to ignore the rules or 
make end runs around Congress where a 
pet project is concerned. If the Reporter 
is correct, this takes the cake for grabbing 
the ball, running around Congress and for 
sheer gall. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian people 
proclaimed their independence and es- 
tablished a democratic republic. Thus 
the Lithuanians, who had suffered under 
Russian autocracy since 1795, became 
masters of their own destiny and en- 
joyed freedom in their homeland for the 
next 20 years. These fruitful decades 
were followed by events which once again 
placed Lithuania at the mercy of ruth- 
less conquerors. Since 1944 the Baltic 
country has been forcibly incorporated 
into the Soviet Union as a constituent 
republic. Although deprived of their 
freedom, the Lithuanians are resisting 
Soviet attempts to stamp out their na- 
tional integrity. That the Lithuanians 
will again be free to develop their na- 
tional heritage is our fervent hope on the 
occasion of the 45th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. 
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Law Enforcement and the U.S. Secret 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, a seldom 
acknowledged public obligation is the 
growing debt of gratitude that we owe to 
the law enforcement agencies of our 
country. In this regard, the U.S. Secret 
Service, in particular, must merit our 
highest commendation for its successful 
but little-publicized efforts. 

In our continuing fight against the 
forces of crime seeking to erode our pub- 
lic morals and destroy this free society, 
the Secret Service has indeed played an 
outstanding role. That. this is true is 
due in no small measure to the outstand- 
ing leadership of Hon. James J. Rowley, 
who, as Chief of the Service, has exem- 
plified the highest ideals of personal 
loyalty, dedication, and competence, 

In an address given on January 30, 
1963, before the members of the Mary- 
land Law Enforcement Officers Associa- 
tion in Baltimore, Mr. Rowley reminds 
us all that the duties and responsibilities 
of waging the incessant war against 
crime devolve upon each of us as individ- 
ual citizens also. Pointing out the tend- 
ency to relate all activities, including 
that of law enforcement, to the growing 
technological advances of automation, 
he warns us that the latest automatic 
techniques, however sophisticated they 
may appear, are no substitutes for the 
basic source and strength of our law en- 
forcement machinery—the personal in- 
tegrity and dedication of the law en- 
forcement official. Whatever latest sci- 
entific techniques are available, our ulti- 
mate protection as citizens and individ- 
uals indeed rests on the loyalty and pro- 
fessional integrity of our law enforce- 
ment agencies and officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp these timely remarks of Mr. 
Rowley: 

REMARKS OF JAMES J. RowLEY, Cuter, U.S. 
SECRET SERVICE, BEFORE THE MEMBERS OF 
THE MARYLAND LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, Mo,, WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 30, 1963 
Reverend clergy, President Horton, Con- 

gressman EDWARD A. GARMATZ, Congressman 

SAMUEL N. Frreper, Mr. Attorney General 

Finan, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 

tlemen: It is a distinct pleasure to be with 

you this evening and to have the opportunity 
of addressing the members of the Maryland 

Law Enforcement Officers Association. 

The historical growth and development of 
Maryland has been synonymous with that 
of the Federal Government, Your land is 
steeped in American history. It is only to 
be expected that you would exert the same 
influence in law enforcement that you have 
in your leadership in national affairs. 

Duties and responsibilities, as we all know, 
have a tendency to grow and to develop with 
the passage of time. Certainly this has been 
true of the Secret Service. We were estab- 
lished in 1865 as an investigative bureau of 
the Treasury Department to stop widespread 
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counterfeiting of the Nation's - currency. 
Over one- third of the Nation's currency was 
then counterfeit, In a relatively short time 
counterfeiting was brought under control. 
In time, other investigative responsibilities 
were assigned to the Secret Service, many of 
which were performed for other agencies of 
the Government. 
In 1901 the Secret Service was designated 
by the Congress to furnish protection for 
the President of the United States. This 
occurred shortly after the death of President 
William McKinley from an assassin's bullet, 
which was the third such death of an Amer- 
ican President over a period of 37 years. 
Further protective duties were assigned by 
Congress, so that today the Secret Service 
also protects the members of the President's 
immediate family, the Vice President, the 
President-elect and Vice President-elect. 
Our investigative activities continue to 
represent a major enforcement problem. 
These include investigation not only of 
counterfeit currency, but of forged endorse- 
ments of Government checks and bonds. In 
order that you may be better aware of the 
scope of counterfeting, I would like to point 
out that in the Hscal year ending June 30, 
1962, the Secret Service seized more than 
$3.5 million in counterfeit. money before it 
could be circulated at a loss to the public. 
By prompt action, we were able to restrict 
the loss to the public to little more than 
one-half million. Since 1959 the counter- 
feiting of our currency has been on the in- 


crease. I want to stress, however, that the 


success of the Secret Service in meeting its 
protective and investigative responsibilities 
has been realized through the support and 
assistance at all levels of law enforcement 
agencies throughout the country. 

I have had very close personal contact 
with Maryland law enforcement officers over 
many years, in connection with the travels 
of our Presidents and first families. From 
the grim war days of Shangri-la with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the numerous trips of Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower through 
western Maryland, and the many campaign 
appearances of our chief executives in this 
State—including a recent one by President 
Kennedy—the police agencies of Maryland 
have always responded vigorously and ef- 
fectively to our requests for assistance in as- 
suring the safety of our Presidents and first 
families. 

Since assuming the office of Chief, I have 
become increasingly more aware of their 
fine cooperation and support of our criminal 
investigative activities. Needless to say, we 
value this high degree of cooperation and 
are most grateful for it. 

The State of Maryland is somewhat 
unique in that full cooperation and under- 
standing exists between all law enforcement 
agencies. This is as it should be. However, 
I am constrained to mention that this 
should be reinforced and continued, for no 
one law enforcement agency, regardless of 
size, can afford to stand alone in time of 
grave emergency or chaos. If it is not pre- 

to cope with these situations, it will 
be forced to abdicate its position of respon- 
sibility within the community, in which case 
other forces would assume authority. 

Law enforcement organizations must keep 
alert and informed con all subtle 
attemptse—large or small, by individuals or 
groups who seek to weaken the effectiveness 
of law enforcement organizations by ridi- 
cule, harassment or other insidious means. 
Remember this well: law enforcement stands 
as the first line of defense between society 
and the forces of crime. To the degree that 
our effectiveness is impaired or restrained, 
the public is exposed to the inroads of crime. 

In our modern society there has been a 
tendency to relate all activities, including 
law enforcement, to the principles of auto- 
mation. While some results have been 
achieved, we must remain alert to the danger 
that the human element in law enforcement 
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must not be reduced to a subordinate role. 
Some theories have been advanced that auto- 
mation should be directed toward the selec- 
tion and training of law enforcement officers. 
Some suggestions should be carefully evalu- 
ated. Would they lead toward greater efi- 
ciency, or would the law officer become a 
robot—submerging his identity to con- 
form with mechanical means? An interest- 
ing corollary is the recent disclosure that 
despite nuclear weapons, the foot soldier will 
continue to play an important part in any 
future wars, and that conventional weapons 
will still continue to be a part of our arsenal 
of defense. I mention this to point out 
that we should carefully scrutinize proposals 
to introduce automated methods of recruit- 
ing and training police officers, and utilize 
only those that would efficiently support 
the law enforcement officer—not supersede 
him. 

Almost daily we observe the intrusion of 
so-called new concepts of law enforcement. 
These are often introduced by extravagant 
words which tend to convey that this is a 
new science—but when we examine the 
training programs proposed, it becomes ob- 
vious that the only change is In the packag- 
ing. The goods remain the same. 

We who have chosen law enforcement as 
our vocation must constantly seek more prac- 
tical and efficient means of meeting our 
heightened responsibilities. Primarily, it is 
our responsibility to maintain law and order 
and to prevent crime. Due to the unprece- 
dented rise in the crime rate, we find our- 
selves more often involved in putting out 
numerous brush fires, while the more im- 
portant conflagration of major crime in- 
creases. 


Essentially, crime occurs in a local juris- 
diction, whether the offense be a violation 
of local ordinance, State law or Federal stat- 
ute. It therefore becomes quite obvious 
that we must work closely with one another 
so as to meet our individual and collective 
responsibilities, and to see that all the facts 
concerning a criminal and his activities are 
freely communicated to all appropriate law 
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must be made of all such information so that 
all law enforcement agencies are familiar 
with their activities. We must not forget 
that jurisdictional lines mean nothing to the 
criminal. With the advantage of improved 
transportation and communications he can 
conduct his illegal activities widely and 
quickly throughout the Nation, and in most 
cases, may hope to escape detection and ap- 
prehension by any one agency, But by con- 
centrating our knowledge through available 
lines of communication, law enforcement 
agencies working together can reduce the 
criminal’s successes, and better protect cur 
citizens. 

Tt is understandable that we are all proud 
of our individual law enforcement agency, 
be it local, State or Federal, but our approach 
to better law enforcement makes it impera- 
tive that we be mature in our judgment 
that we not be, even unconsciously, lured by 
the glitter of personal acclaim. We must at 
all times recognize that by a determined ef- 
fort of all law enforcement agencies, each 
of us can more effectively meet his own 
enlarged responsibilities, 

In our fight against the forces of crime 
the assistance and support of the public is 
not only desirable but essentia], The Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
recently stated: “The Nation’s news media 
have performed superior public service in 
factually reporting the current shocking 
crime picture to the people. Fully 
alerted to. the staggering toll of crime, com- 
munity authorities and civic leaders should 
lead the fight to halt the lawless hordes who 
prey on society. No amount of rationaliza- 
tion can justly place this responsibility on 
the shoulders of law enforcement alone.” 

It is, therefore, our job to show the public 
how and why a more intelligent, better 
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trained law enforcement officer, on any level 
of government, can be more effective in 
meeting his responsibilities. It is necessary 
that we maintain our own efficiency at the 
highest possible point in order to maintain 
public respect. 

I know of no other segment of society 
whose actions are any more closely scruti- 
nized by the public than our law enforce- 
ment agencies and officials. We must realize 
that ali of our official acts are open to this 
public scrutiny, and that we will be publicly 
censured if our actions are at any time im- 
proper, incorrect, or unethical. 

To insure our ability to meet these exact- 
ing requirements, we must maintain the 
highest personal standards, codes of train- 
ing, and behavior. At this point, It is per- 
haps appropriate to recall that this month 
witnessed the 80th anniversay of the Civil 
Service Act which was signed into law on 
January 16, 1883. This act has been the 
foundation of the merit system of employ- 
ment in the Federal service, without which 
effective Government could not have been 
developed. It has assured all Americans that 
the Federal Government will recruit, train, 
and develop the best qualified persons avail- 
able for the public service. Many of our 
State and local civil service organizations 
have been inspired by its achievements. 

It is likewise essential that law enforce- 
ment officers conduct themsefves in a man- 
ner befitting their professional status. We 
must operate within the framework of the 
law and must at all times follow the guide- 
lines established by our courts. For ex- 
ample, it is of paramount importance that 
we investigate complaints throughly and 
impartially; that we properly protect the 
rights of the accused, and that the facts as 
established by our investigation be sufficient 
to prove our case in court. 

The laws designed to protect the citizen 
cannot be enforced without his full coopera- 
tion. His responsibility to better govern- 
ment requires that he not set himself apart 
from the conflict between crime and law en- 
forcement. His safety and his interests are 
very much involved, Clearly he will be the 
loser should the criminal continue to be suc- 
cessful. It cannot be forgotten that the ulti- 
mate target of criminal forces is not law 
enforcement, but the public itself. 

You, as officers and law enforcement of- 
ficials of Maryland, have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to protect the lives and safety 
of over 3 million residents. The popu- 
lation of your State has increased 30 percent 
over a 10-year period from 1950 to 1960, yet 
I am sure you are meeting this increased 
responsibility with less than à commensu- 
rate 30-percent increase in personnel, The 
manner in which you have met your respon- 
sibilities and the reputation you have es- 
tablished as cooperative law enforcement 
agencies is commendable. 

I wish to close by again emphasizing that 
good law enforcement is our major responsi- 
bility, and that we must continue to make 
the maximum contribution to the mainte- 
nance of law and order. We must indeed 
continue to work together against all the 
forces of crime and violence which would 
seek to destroy our free society. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 


February 16 Lithuanians all over the 
world celebrate the 45th anniversary of 
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their independence, but their homeland 
remains under the alien yoke of Soviet 
communism. Whether in exile or resid- 
ing in their native land, Lithuanians 
have set apart this day to reaffirm their 
devotion to the historic tradition of Lith- 
uanian national independence. Like the 
Russian czars who tried to impose their 
way of life on this sturdy little nation 
before World War I, the Soviet rulers 
have been*unable to erase the memories 
of Lithuanian language, culture, and re- 
ligion. Lithuanians recall the congress 
of 200 citizens which declared a free, in- 
dependent, and democratic Lithuania in 
1918; they recall the civil liberties which 
that government guaranteed, and the 
Peaceful and constructive role which 
Lithuania played in international affairs 
between the two world wars. The in- 
dependence Lithuania achieved in 1918 
marked the fulfillment of ancient aspi- 
Tations, for during the Middle Ages Lith- 
uania was a great Central European na- 
tion. We share the hope of courageous 
Lithuanians that the renewal of their 
freedom is not far off. I am proud to 
join my fellow Americans of Lithuanian 
descent who yearn for national inde- 
pendence with political and social 
justice. 


Wall Map of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 


troduced a concurrent resolution today 
which , if approved by both Houses, will 


authorize the printing of 59,350 copies 


of a wall map of the United States. 
These maps would be prepared coopera- 
tively by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Geological Survey of the De- 
Partment of the Interior. Its informa- 
tion would also include historical data, 
Concerning public surveys, reservations, 
and other appropriate dedications of 
land of the United States. There will 
be made available 43,900 copies for dis- 
tribution by Members of the House of 
Representative, and 15,450 for Members 
of the Senate. The primary purpose of 
this resolution is to effect the congres- 
Sional-type distribution on a single- 
sheet map. In a similar resolution ap- 
Proved in the 87th Congress, the dimen- 
sions of the map were larger than re- 
quested in this proposal and necessitated 
the use of two sheets which had to be 
Pasted together to effect a complete map. 
Because of the desire of many Members 
to have the single-sheet type, with the 
information I have described, I am re- 
Questing that the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 574—87th Con- 
gress—be suspended. I have written to 
Secretary Udall about our desires in 
this matter, and if and when the Con- 
gress approves this resolution, I am ad- 
Vised that the Department can begin 
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processing and printing of this import- 
ant, informative map to satisfy requests 
of all Members for its need. 


Our Popular Pastime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that I have previously called the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the unusual amount of criticism that 
is currently being heaped upon the 
heads of Members of Congress. Some 
of this criticism is warranted. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the-criticism seems to 
stem from a basic lack of appreciation 
for our system of government with its 
built-in checks and balances. We live 
in a streamlined age; perhaps, there- 
fore, it is only natural that some people 
believe that our present system of con- 
stitutional government should be 
streamlined in order to qualify for the 
space age. It is my belief that there is 
a far more basic reason than a simple 
veneration for tradition that bids us go 
slowly in changing the basic structure 
of our Government. As I have already 
indicated, this is not to imply that all 
criticism of Congressmen is merely cap- 
tious or fanciful. I believe personally 
that in the area of conflict of interest 
and also in the area of dealing with 
budgetary matters that some genuine re- 
forms are needed. However, I am just 
as prepared to firmly defend the role 
of Congress as one of the three great 
coordinate branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Also, I must confess to some consider- 
able impatience with those who would 
condemn all Congressmen because of the 
faults of a few. Therefore, when I read 
the following editorial by Mr. Ken 
Smith, the very capable editor of the 
Rochelle New Leader, I was immensely 
reassured, The writer demonstrates, I 
think, the kind of rational and measured 
appreciation of the problems of Con- 
gress that are all too lacking in some 
of the current commentary. Therefore, 
I take pride in commanding the follow- 
ing editorial entitled, “Our Popular 
Pastime” to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives: 

Our POPULAR PASTIME 

Criticism of Congress has been a favorite 
American pastime almost from the time it 
was created by the Founding Fathers as one 
of the three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Through the years Congress has been a 
favorite target for jokesters and has been a 
convenient whipping boy for those who were 
displeased with what the Government was 
doing or wasn't doing. 

We admit that Congress sometimes is fun- 
nier than a comic opera and often Is as irri- 
tating as a spoiled child but we are always 
forced to the conclusion that any Congress, 
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Most of the responsible criticism of Con- 
gress springs from the extremely slow pace 
at which it moves, the almost constant 
necessity to compromise, the jealousies that 
frequently exist, the continual jockeying for 
political advantage and strict adherence to 
the seniority rule in committee chairman- 
ships. 

All of these complaints have been valid at 
one time or another but have made little 
long-range impression on Co . The 
House and Senate still follow with little 
change the rules and traditions that were 
acquired during the first 100 years of the 
Republic. 

One of the first requirements for being a 
Congressman is a thick skin for Congress is 
nearly in a position where it is criticized 
regardless of what it does. 

If Congress quickly puts through a pro- 
gram of legislation asked by the administra- 
tion it is a rubber stamp Congress. If it 
falls to do so it is an obstructionist Congress. 

If it passes too many new bits of legislation 
it is a busybody; if the number of bills 
passed is small it is a do-nothing Congress. 

If the Members spend considerable time 
on junkets or with the folks back home they 
are criticized for not tending to their busi- 
ness of law making. If they stay in Wash- 
ington too long they are accused of being 
out of touch with the folks back home. 

If they too closely follow the wishes of the 
people of their district they are being provin- 
cial and neglecting the general interest of 
their country. If they do not reflect the 
sentiments of their constituents they are 
taken to task for flaunting the will of the 
voters, 

If they try to get all the advantages they 
can for their district they are pork barrelers 
but if they don't get them they most likely 
will cease to be Congressmen. 

If they adhere strictly to the political party 
line they are party hacks but if they don't 
they are political mavericks. 

If they yield to any pressure group they are 
called the captives of the lobbyists but if they 
oppose legislation in which a strong pressure 
group is interested they are branded as an 
enemy of the group and a foe to progress. 

If they are free with Government funds 
they are spendthrifts but if they try to keep 
spending in check they are accused of put- 
ting property rights above human rights. 

If they spend a lot of time debating a bill 
they are called a bunch of windbags but if 
they push legislation through with little or 
no debate they are accused of using steam- 
roller tactics. 

The 88th Congress, now in session, will be 
subject to all the usual criticisms and few 
people—least of all the Congressmen—will be 


especially concerned. 
When this country adopted a representa- 


. tive form of government under a written 


constitution it was not seeking the most 
efficient type of rule but rather the type that 
would be most responsible to the people. 

By its very nature Congress is and ought 
to be a cross section of all the people of the 
United States. Senators will nearly always 
reflect the attitudes of their States and Rep- 
resentatives will mirror the people of their 
district. 

There may be times when we think Con- 
gress should speak with one voice and reflect 
the national interest rather than the inter- 
est of the part of it they represent. 

But until the people want to speak in one 
yoice and submerge thelr own interests and 
desires to those of the common good there 
will be no unanimity in Congress. But then 
if the people ever reach such a high state of 
perfection there be little need for goverment 
in any form except in the fields of inter- 
national relations and national security. 
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Fight U.N. Cuban Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I submit the following 
editorial from the Chicago Sun-Times of 
February 15, 1963. 

Today on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, I have discussed the re- 
cent United Nations proposal to give $1.5 
million of aid to Communist Cuba, 

In addition, I wish to point up my dis- 
approval of the situation concerning 
UNESCO which is discussed in this edi- 
torial, As indicated, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization has published a booklet writ- 
ten by two Russians which. denounces 
“colonial oppression” and describes the 
Soviet Union as a “brotherhood of free 
and equal peoples.” This is an addi- 
tional example of the United States sup- 
porting agencies of the United Nations— 
in this case the United States pays ap- 
proximately one-third of UNESCO's 
budget—which are carrying out policies 
which are. not in the interest of the 
American people. This instance is par- 
ticularly notable in that the press has 
so recently been revealing the notorious 
Soviet persecution of Russian Jews. 

This Nation is looked to as the cham- 
pion of freedom by the captive peoples 
of the world. We must not permit a 
situation to continue whereby we are 
financing the publication of lies about 
the free world on the one hand and the 
suppression of truth about Soviet perse- 
cution on the other. 

The editorial follows: 

Ficut U.N. Cuban Po.icy 

The United States is being boxed into a 
ridiculous position regarding Cuba. 

A demand that Russia get its troops out 
of Cuba because they “poison the atmos- 
phere” was voiced by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk in a Los Angeles speech Wednesday. 

On the same day, his once in Washington 
was forced to note with regret that the 
United Nations Special Fund is going ahead 
with a $1.5 million agricultural aid project 
to Cuba over U.S. objections. The United 
States provides 40 percent of the fund's ex- 


uses. 

This Nation is in a state of undeclared 
war with Cuba. Fidel Castro has confiscated 
more than $1 Dillion worth of American 
property and has not paid one dime in com- 
pensation, as required by civilized standards. 
He is an international pirate and is exporting 
insurrection to other Latin countries. The 
United States has cut off trade with Cuba in 
items that could help the economy, and has 
tried to discourage other free nations from 
trading with Cuba. 

Must the United States now stand by help- 
lessly while an agency of the U.N. that could 
not exist without American support helps 
Castro build up his economy? 

The project is an insult to America. 

In another area of U.N. activity, another 
insult to America and the free world has 
been revealed. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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(UNESCO) has published a booklet written 
by two Russians and which denounces “co- 
lonial oppression” and describes the Soviet 
Union as a “brotherhood of free and equal 
peoples.” (At the moment, Russia is notori- 
osly persecuting Jews.) The United States 
pays one-third of UNESCO’s budget. 

When the U.N. was founded the United 
States agreed to pick up a large share of its 
expenges because the United States was com- 
paratively wealthy and unscarred by World 
War II as so many other nations were. And 
the U.N. was born out of an American ideal, 
peace with justice. 

But it was never contemplated by Amer- 
icans that they would be used to finance ac- 
tivities that are directly counter to America’s 
best interests and foreign policies. The 
United States may not always be able to 
have its way on U.N. policies, but it certainly 
should not feel obliged to finance specific 
anti-American policies. 

If the United States continues to support 
the U.N, Special Fund after the defiance of 
US. views on Cuba, Congress would well 
be justified in cutting off any funds for the 
Special Pund. No other nation in the world 
would go on supporting a group that so 
blatantly and cynically ignored its views. 
(Russia, for example, refused to support 
the U.N. action in the Congo.) 

The incident also is an indication that 
other nations do not take seriously Amer- 
ica’s view on Cuba. It's time to impress 
them differently. The United States must 
get back to the militant attitude on Cuba it 
exhibited last October. What, for example, 
does Rusk propose to do to back up his de- 
mand that Russian troops get out of Cuba? 
America awaits a White House answer on this 
and the U.N. Special Fund. 


The Great Bay State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, both on 
the National and the State level we hear 
repeatedly that the proper amount of 
promotion in the field of tourism can be 
a tremendous boost to our economy. We 
in the Federal Government are extremely 
happy at the emphasis this administra- 
tion is placing in the U.S, Travel Serv- 
ice’s drive to bring visitors to this 
country. For a long time there was a 
tendency at all levels of government to 
treat tourism as sort of a stepchild. 

I was happy recently, along with other 
Members of Congress to visit the “Travel 
America” Auto Show at the District of 
Columbia Armory and to see there the 
exhibits of a number of States promot- 
ing the attractions of their particular 
areas. I was especially proud to see the 
outstanding exhibit of my own Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This exhibit 
arranged by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and staffed by a tal- 
ented group, including a very lovely 
young lady, Miss Gayle Pope, who is “Miss 
Massachusetts.” I commend the mem- 
bers of the Bay State delegation and 
both the House and the Senate for the 
cooperation they gave to the Common- 
wealth in connection with this show. 
I was also happy to note that the Gov- 
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ernor of Massachusetts, Endicott Pea- 
body, took time from a busy schedule 
in Washington to appear at the show. 

More promotions of this nature will 
mean more visitors for the various States 
with the end result that the entire econ- 
omy will benefit. As a son of Massa- 
chusetts, I wart to state I was very proud 
of all the participants in this exhibit. 


Aiding the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish it 
were possible for all Americans to read 
the editorial pages of the Washington 
Evening Star of last Friday, February 15. 
Appearing on those pages are three ex- 
cellent commentaries—a Star editorial 
and columns by William S. White and 
David Lawrence—on the Cuban aid proj- 
ect of the United Nations Special Fund 
and the pro-Communist booklet issued 
by the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 

Few Americans, I am sure, will be 
fooled by President Kennedy's feeble ar- 
gument that U.S. dollars will not be 
used in the Cuban aid deal. The Special 
Fund gets 40 percent of its money from 
the United States. All contributions go 
into one pot, and to argue that our 
money will not be used is like saying that 
you can pour cream from the top of a 
bottle of homogenized milk. 

Following are the Star editorial and 
the columns by Mr. White and Mr. 
Lawrence: 


HELPING CasTRO 


It’s been a long time since we've read any- 
thing feebler than the disclaimers by the 
President and by Paul G. Hoffman with re- 
spect to the United Nations project to bol- 
ster Fidel Castro’s Communist Cuba. 

Mr. Kennedy brushed off the matter by 
telling his news conference that no U.S. dol- 
lars are going to Cuba, which is an equivoca- 
tion. Mr. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the U.N. Special Fund, said the same thing, 
and added that maybe Castro won't benefit 
in the long run. 

Maybe not. But the undeniable fact is 
that the Special Fund, which gets 40 percent 
of its money from the United States, pro- 
poses to put up $1,157,600 to be spent 
through the U.N. Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization to help Cuba's farm economy. 

This isn’t much money as things go these 
days. But it still is more than $1 million, 
and to say they are not American dollars is 
to quibble about a bookkeeping transaction. 
As long as the United States puts up 40 per- 
cent of the Special Fund money it contrib- 
utes indirectly to the U.N. Cuban invest- 
ment—an investment which Mr. Hoffman 
has authorized on a trial basis despite re- 
ported strenuous objections from the State 
Department, 

Meanwhile, it is disclosed that another 
U.N. organization, UNESCO, which gets 31.46 
percent of its funds from the State Depart- 
ment, put up the money last year to pay for 
publication of a Russlan-written brochure 
which denounces “colonialist oppression” by 
the Western nations and praises the Soviet 
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Union as “a brotherhood of free and equal 
Peoples.” 

Well, as someone has said, it’s a dizzy 
World. Mr. Hoffman claims he is confident 
that Congress will not take any reprisals 
against U.N. funds, and he may be right. 
Por Congress has demonstrated a remarkable 
Capacity to “take it” when it comes to shell- 
ing out American dollars for dubious ven- 
tures around the world. And so has the 
American taxpayer. But there must be a 
limit somewhere, and this aid-to-Castro 
foolishness ought to show us where It Is. 


CUBAN Am: PERVERTING THE UN. 
(By William S, White) 


This country's problem in dealing with 
Castro Cuba has now been further bedeviled 
by an extraordinarily ham-handed action 
within the United Nations. 

A UN. suborganization called the Special 
Fund has chosen this untimely hour in his- 
tory to award a $1.2 million United Nations 
agricultural aid project to Fidel Castro. 
The United States of America provides 40 per- 
cent of the total financial support of this 
fund, of which the managing director, Paul 
G. Hoffman, is himself an American. 

This economic assistance to Mr. Castro, 
though no doubt small in the great scheme 
of things, comes precisely at the moment 
when the highest American policy is directed 
to the economic destruction of Cuba as an 
Open Soviet military base and a lodgment 
for Soviet Communist penetration in this 
hemisphere. 

It also comes precisely at the moment 
when American efforts are directed to ex- 
Plaining to other nations in Latin America 
that Mr. Castro is an outlaw and that anti- 
Americanism is not a useful line to take up 
in this hemisphere. In short, this project 
could not possibly have been approved at a 
time more em to the United States 
and more suitable to Mr. Castro’s book, 

Mr. Hoffman is quoted in the curious argu- 
Ment that, anyhow, the money which will go 
to Mr. Castro will not come directly from 
American contributions. But this absurd 
and tasteless affair mocks our whole position 
that Castro Cuba is consistent threat to what 
the U.N. is supposed to be, an organization 
Opposed to both open and covert aggression. 

STATE DEPARTMENT WARNING 


The very note of our State Department 
Tegretting this action calls attention to 
Cuba's * t policy of hostility toward 
its neighbors,” It declares, moreover, that 
Cuba's “support of subversion throughout 
the hemisphere precludes the establishment 
there of the normal cooperative relations 
necessary to the implementation of a United 
Nations project.” 

Nevertheless, the thing has been imple- 
mented ali the same, and with nothing more 
than a timid objection filed back in 1961 by 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations. 
State Departments informants privately con- 
Cede that there was nothing in U.N, proce- 
dure to have prevented the United States 
from having demanded, in 1961 or now, that 
this grant to Mr. Castro be set aside. 

They add that it was “apparently our con- 
clusion"—meaning the conclusion of our 
U.N. delegation in New York—that we could 
not marshal the required two-thirds vote 
within the governing council which is sup- 
Posed to direct the policies of the Special 
Fund. 

NO ROLLCALL 


But. it is conceded that we never at any 
Point so much as asked for a rollcal or 10b- 
bled to raise the necessary majority. 

In short, it is perfectiy obvious, on the 
basis of State Department information, that 
the 17 nations supposedly running this fund 
are not running it at all but are leaving it 
to the Managing Director, Paul Hoffman. It 
is no less obvious that a mere salaried 
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bureaucracy in the UN. is able, in this in- 
stance, to flout the central foreign policy 
designs of the very country that is carrying 
the bulk of all the financial load for the 
agency thus bureaucracy administers. 

Finally, it is also perfectly plain that the 
senior people in the State Department itself 
are chagrined by this almost incredible epi- 
sode. How long before the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. under Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son is made a part of the U.S. Government? 
How soon will It cease having a foreign policy 
of its own? 

And how long before the U.N. right-or- 
wrongers, who presently will tolerate no 
criticism of it at any point for any reason, 
will realize that the good in this Institution 
will not in the end survive by mere passion- 
ate refusals to see the follies that are per- 
verting it out of all rational shape? 


THe U.S. anD UN. Am ror CUBA—PROPOSAL 
To SUSTAIN CASTRO'S REGIME CALLED TURN- 
ING POINT FOR ORGANIZATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The United Nations has reached a turn- 
ing point in its history. Sentiment in the 
United States for withdrawal from the in- 
ternational organization has just been given 
strong new impetus. For the American 
people will be asked through Congress to 
decide whether taxpayers’ money shall be 
channeled into Cuba through the U.N. to 
help Fidel Castro maintain his inhumane 
regime. Hundreds of innocent persons have 
been executed by the gangster government 
in Havana, yet the U.N. puts its stamp of 
approval on such a government by furnish- 
ing funds to sustain the domestic position 
of a cruel dictator. 

Democrats as well as Republicans have 
denounced the UN. s action on the floor of 
Congress. 

The point is made by President Kennedy 
that none of the money to be spent in Cuba 
will come directly from the funds furnished 
by the United States. But funds can always 
be redistributed or reallocated to achieve a 
political objective. The fact remains that 
the American Government is paying a large 
share of the expenses of the U.N. and it is 
no secret that the United States is trying to 
help liberate the people of Cuba by putting 
the squeeze on the island's economy. When 
the U.N. flagrantly ignores the policybt the 
United States, it brings up the broad ques- 
tion of whether financial aid by American 
taxpayers shall be extended blindly and 
without any opportunity to keep the funds 
from being used to defeat the foreign policy 
of this country. 

UN. officials argue that they are not in- 
terfering in the internal politics of Cuba. 
But, realistically, anything that bolsters the 
Cuban economy is an intervention, especially 
at a moment when the United States is 
trying, by means of a shipping boycott, to 
weaken the Castro government and bring 
about its downfsll. 

It will be said that the United States 
cannot expect to influence the actions of an 
international tion in which it has 
only one yote. But neither is the American 
Government obligated to supply money for 
an organization whose projects run counter 
to American foreign policies. 

The UN. has been in deep financial trouble 
lately, and this country has helped out by 
paying far more than its share of the expen- 
ses of the organization. Congress, however 
—and not the State Department or the White 
House—has the final say as to how the tax- 
payers’ money shall be loaned or given away. 
The U.N. bond issue had a tough time get- 
ting through Congress last year, and there 
are renewed expressions of doubt now even 
about the foreign-aid program in which the 
United States alone decides how to spend its 
money. This will cause Congress at least to 
examiine more carefully any legislation that 
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would appropriate money over whose dis- 
tribution this country has no control. 

The argument that America, as a phlian- 
thropically minded nation, should help un- 
derdeveloped or backward countries will con- 
tinue to make a certain appeal. At a time, 
however, when the American people are be- 
ing asked to incur a Treasury deficit of more 
than $20 billion, it will doubtless occur to 
many Members of Congress that this presents 
a paradox which cannot be easily explained 
to the voters. 

The whole amount to be spent in Cuba 
by the U.N. for the new project of agricultu- 
ral development is comparatively small— 
about $1.2 million. It isn’t, however, the 
sum allocated but the principle which both- 
ers the American Government at this time. 
The State Department tried to persuade the 
UN. officials that it would be an unwise 
move, but the protest was of no avail. Pur- 
thermore, if this project goes through, it will 
cause hesitation in Congress to approve all 
other appropriations for the benefit of the 
United Nations. 


Coincidentally with the announcement of 
the pro-Castro action by the director of the 
U.N. special fund, a pro-Communist booklet 
issued by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
come into the news. This publication extols 
the alleged social and political equality ex- 
isting inside the Soviet Union and asserts 
that Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia “volun- 
tarily Joined the Soviet Union” in 1940. Ev- 
erybody knows that early in World War II 
the Soviet army by military force seized 
those three countries, which were then in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, where they 
have remained ever since. This action has 
never been recognized by the United States, 
Great Britain and many other countries. 
The assembly of captive European nations, 
which is composed of political exiles from 
the Eastern European Communist bloc, has 
protested against the booklet and calls it 
Soviet propaganda. 

On the Senate floor yesterday, Democratic 
whip Husert HumPHREY declared that the 
statement in the U.N. booklet that the Baltic 
states had voluntarily joined the Soviet 
Union is pure patent nonsense. He said it 
was intolerable that such a report should be 
published by an international organization 
dedicated to truth and scientific knowledge. 

The United Nations is surely in for trouble 
with American public opinion. For it deyel- 
ops that UNESCO, which Issued the booklet, 
is financed nearly one-third by the people of 
this country and less than one-sixth by the 
Soviet Union. Maybe Moscow should pay the 
whole bill. 


Textbook Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha Evening World- 
Herald of February 6. The editorial dis- 
cusses the Canadian debacle and identi- 
fies it as one of a series of unfortunate 
events: 


TEXTBOOK EXAMPLE 
This Nation's intervention in Canada's 


defense policy might properly be set down 
as a textbook example of how not to conduct 
foreign affairs. 
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As columnist Arthur Krock has pointed 
out, the diplomatic note which the United 
States sent was cleared by the White House 
and was tied directly to the President. It, 
therefore, cannot be dismissed as a blunder 
by underlings, which is the usual way of 
excusing a top executive. 

The wording was so blunt that it incited a 
hostile reaction throughout Canada. 

It came at a time when Canada’s political 
parties were conducting their own great de- 
bate on defense and their relations with 
NATO and the United States, 

And it probably will lead, not only to the 
fall of the present Canadian Government of 
Mr. Diefenbaker, but also to total failure 
of the plan to place nuclear weapons in 
Canadian bases. 

Nuclear warheads are considered by com- 
petent authorities to be essential to the de- 
fense of North America. The Canadians 
have recognized the obligation in principle, 
but have dragged their feet on actually 
putting nuclear warheads on the intercep- 
tors and bombers and missiles which guard 
the DEW line early warning system and the 
arctic approaches to this hemisphere. 

As Gen. Curtis LeMay said the other day, 
there is a close and warm relationship be- 
tween Canadian and United States military 
men and no lack of understanding on basic 
issues, so far as they are concerned. 

The lack of understanding has arisen 
among the political leaders of the two na- 
tions. In this situation, a United States re- 
minder of Canada's nuclear obligation cer- 
tainly would have been proper even at the 
risk of straining otherwise friendly relations. 
Our country has a right to prod a reluctant 
ally. 

But to hit a reluctant ally with a sledge- 
hammer blow that created a fury of anti- 
Americanism and drove a wedge between the 
two countries was neither proper nor 
prudent. 

Unfortunately, the affront to Canada is 
not an isolated event. It follows closely a 
calculated rudeness toward the British in 
the abrupt termination of the Skybolt mis- 
sile. It brings to mind the lamentable lack 
of insight revealed by the administration by 
its dealings with General de Gaulle, 

Perhaps, as the Wall Street Journal wryly 
suggested the other day, Mr. Kennedy’s 
rough treatment of Roger Blough and United 
States Steel has become Washington's notion 
of diplomacy. In any event, it is not the 
way to win friends and influence allies. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Lithuania, 
as an independent nation, no longer ex- 
ists. Incorporated into the Soviet Union 
in 1940, the territory has been subjected 
to brutal treatment. Thousands of its 
inhabitants have been exiled to Siberia. 
Massacres instigated by Communist au- 
thorities have annihilated entire villages, 
with the death toll for the entire nation 
running into the thousands. Much of 
the land has been allotted to Russians 
who have been settled on Lithuanian 
territory. The situation is grim and ap- 
pears hopeless. But recent refugees 
bring word that the pecple continue to 
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strive for democratic privileges and, 
above all, for independence. 

Lithuania has existed as a modern na- 
tion in this century. Czarist Russia had 
claimed the land as part of its empire 
since the 18th century, but the Lithua- 
nian nationals established their own 
government and declared themselves 
free and sovereign from Russian rule on 
February 16, 1918. It is this act on that 
day which we commemorate as the 45th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuanian nationals scattered 
throughout the world keep alive the 
spirit of freedom for their homeland. 
They remember that those who re- 
mained under the oppressive Communist 
rule once enjoyed rights as freemen. 
The U.S, Government has refused to rec- 
ognize the Communist takeover; it has 
continued to bolster the morale of the 
people through Voice of America broad- 
casts. 

All of us, then, must do our part to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom. We call 
attention to their declaration of inde- 
pendence, their symbol of liberty, and 
extend to the Lithuanian people the hope 
that their nation may once more be- 
come a part of the world community, 
free and sovereign. -Therefore, I salute 
the indomitable spirit displayed by these 
courageous people and their unyielding 
refusal to submit to the oppression of to- 
talitarianism. Lithuania will always ex- 
ist as a nation in the minds and hearts 
of people who recognize the dignity and 
inherent rights of man. 


More Administration Doubletalk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of the Kennedy administration continues 
to be one of confusion, misinformation, 
and doubletalk. For whatever reason 
the administration cannot develop clear 
and forthright policies, the result is that 
we are courting disaster both at home 
and abroad. Our people are confused, 
our allies are beginning to mistrust us, 
and our enemies may well miscalculate 
our true intentions and push the button 
for world war III. The President 
should assume the full responsibility of 
his office which means making meaning- 
ful decisions and standing by them. Our 
almost total lack of an effective foreign 
policy is shown in the debacle of Cuba, 
our shameful loss in Laos, the continu- 
ing war in Vietnam where American boys 
are dying. On the domestic front the 
indecisiveness of the President is cre- 
ating one of the worst strike records of 
recent years, business is being hurt by 
the proposals and counterproposals and 
proposals to overturn proposals in the 
tax field, and the administration con- 
tinues to flounder from one crisis to 
another. 
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To point up the results of this kind of 
leadership I would like to include as a 
part of these remarks two editorials 
from the Wall Street Journal: 

A FRIGHT FOR FRIENDS 

To no one's great surprise, the end of 
America’s International payments deficit is 
glimmering ever farther away. Balance was 
supposed to be restored late this year, but 
now Treasury Secretary Dillon says it may 
not come until 1964 or 1965. 

At the rate the Government Is going, that 
could be unduly optimistic. Last year the 
deficit was cut only $500 million from $2.5 
billion in 1961, And Washington, officials 
appear to be empty of useful ideas for getting 
out of this hole. 

Mr. Dillon evidently plans to go on doing 
what he has been doing—make some effort 
to reduce military spending abroad, sell more 
U.S. weapons to allies, require more foreign- 
ald dollars to be spent in this country. 
None of this is enough; none of it gets to the 
root of the matter. 

So far the Government has also been 
hoping that the Europeans would continue 
to cooperate and not do anything aggra- 
vate the deficit. This hope looks consid- 
erably less impressive than it did a few weeks 
ago, with the Western alliance now in such 
a disheveled state. If De Gaule wanted to 
give a further demonstration of his anti- 
Americanism, he could put quite a dent in 
what's left of our gold stock. Even if he 
has no such plans, this is an extremely poor 
time to be weakening confidence in the dol- 
lar, which is bound to be the consequence of 
letting the deficit and gold outflow go on 
almost unchecked. 

Meantime, the only new suggestions being 
heard fall far short of the mark. George 
Mitchell, President Kennedy’s sole appointee 
to the Federal Reserve Board, rightly ex- 
presses concern about the fallure of the pay- 
ments situation to improve enough to show’ 
the world our determination to correct it. 

Mr. Mitchell's ideas of correctives are two 
new steps. One is a special tax incentive for 
U.S. exporters designed to lower the cost of 
American goods abroad; yet exports are the 
brightest part of the payments picture. The 
other is a special tax on movements of U.S. 
capital to Europe, aimed at trying to dis- 
courage European borrowing here; yet the 
return from U.S. Investments exceeds the 
outflow, 

‘This second proposal, Mr, Mitchell insists, 
would not be an outright curb on the ex- 
change of U.S. dollars into European cur- 
rencies. All the same, it seems clearly head- 
ed in the direction of exchange controls, 
something the Government has opposed 
until now. 

Exchange controls would indeed be an ad- 
mission of defeat. Moreover, such inter- 
ference with capital movements would prob- 
ably give everybody such a scare that it 
would worsen the whole payments condition. 

That, though, is the kind of fix govern- 
ments get into when they refuse to apply 
real remedies to their policies. A govern- 
ment, for example, will inflate the money 
supply for political or other purposes; then, 
when the inflation is getting out of hand it 
will slap on wage-price controls in a futile 
attempt to deal with symptoms. In the 
same simple-minded way. the time may come 
when exchange controls are presented as the 
cure of the payments sickness. 

What urgently needs serious analysis and 
fundamental correction is the Government's 
entire monetary and fiscal policy at home 
and abroad. No matter how much the Gov- 
ernment tried to blame others for the pay- 
ments deficit, the fact is that if you re- 
move Government from the calculation, there 
would be a payments surplus on commercial 
export and investment accounts. At home 
the Government is wedded to easy money and 
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huge planned deficits, which ought to 
frighten sensible people. 

Only the Government can restore the con- 
fidence the Government itself has done £0 
much to weaken. But with wild policies like 
these, the Government can hardly be ex- 
Pected to get the dollar out of trouble. 


HANDS ACROSS THE PURPOSES 

One of the more fascinating facets of 
watching Washington these days is observing 
the curious way in which its right hand and 
left hand so oftem work at cross purposes. 

Take almost any problem. With its right 
hand the administration took a vigorous 
Swing at the obstacles blocking a freer trade 
fiow with the rest of the world. The lan- 
guage and intent of the new trade bill to 
lower trade barriers were impeccable. But 
when the left hand swung into action the 
actual result has been more trade barriers. 

In its sillier form this protectionism 
shows up in the new rules cutting Aunt 
Bessie'’s tourist purchases abroad and 
posals to stop her from sending a $10 Italian 
necktie home to Uncle John without getting 
Caught in the tolls of the Customs Bureau. 
More importantly, all the significant trade 
changes recently have been up not down; a 
100-percent increase in tariffs on glass and 
woolen carpets, still tighter quotas on the 
importation of foreign oil, 

Or take the balance-of-payments problem. 
You would have to go far to find a better 
diagnosis of the dollar's troubles in the world 
than President Kennedy's speech of a year 
ago. None of its implied promises have 
been delivered. On the contrary, the actual 
actions proposed by the President are cal- 
culated to aggravate rather than relieve the 
dificulty—still more easy money at home, 
a still greater outpouring of US. dollars 
abroad. 

Bus perhaps the best example of this dis- 
coordination between promise and deed is in 
the way Washington is attacking the twin 
Problems of the budget and taxes. 

President Kennedy has said, and rightly, 
that one of the heaviest weights on the 
economy is the burden of taxes; he has also 
said that the Government should hold down 
Nondefense expenditures, reduce Govern- 
Ment employment and aim its policies to- 
ward a balanced budget. 

So much for the right hand. But if there 
exists a reason for high taxes it is high 
spending; so with the left hand comes the 
Push for not only bigger nondefense spend- 
ing but new spending for wholly new projects, 
an increase in the number of Government 
employees who must be paid out of the 
taxes of the rest of us, And the aim at a 
balanced budget is taken by pointing us 
towards the biggest planned deficit in the 
history of any country. 

Even the tax bill itself shows the same 
Symptoms. The President said that we need 
to broaden the tax base. Great stress was 
Put on the need for reducing corporate taxes, 
eliminating the steep progressiveness of the 
Personal income tax and spurring the accu- 
Mmulation of investment capital. 

Yet when the tax program 18 
Presented to Congress it turns out to pro- 
Pose taking a million people off the tax rolls 
entirely, to keep corporate tax rates tempo- 
Tarily” higher than they would be in the 
absence of the “tax relief" bill, increase the 
steepness with which taxes rise with income, 
and to deliver new blows at accumulations 
Of capital by putting double taxes on estates 
and soaking pension funds with stiffer tax 
treatment. 

Nor is this all. It's said on the one hand 
that private welfare resources are inadequate 
to meet the Nation's needs, and that people 
individually are unable to cope with such 
things as health and education coste—all 
this as the excuse for more Government 
spending to meet this need, 
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So what does the new tax bill do? It 
makes it harder for most people to give 
charitably to private welfare, more expensive 
for them to pay school taxes in their own 
communities, and takes away the little re- 
lef employees did have on their taxes when 
they are sick. 

The examples could be multiplied. One 
hand tries to smooth the feathers of our 
allies; the other ruffies them anew, even to 
the point of toppling a Canadian Govern- 
ment, The current talk of a Russian build- 
up in Cuba follows hard upon vigorous ac- 
tion that was going to halt the Russian 
buildup in Cuba. 

Whether all this is a fault of superficial 
thinking, or an attempt to be all things to 
all men, or merely political fear of pushing 
consistently in one direction, we can’t know. 
But all too often some sound beginnings 
have been made to good policies only to be 
annulled by what comes after, And it is 
hard to see how such star-crossed purposes 
can, in the end, serve any purpose at all, 


An Outsider Views U.S. Economic Lag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday January 29, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the course of discussion and reading 
about pending tax legislation and the 
general state of the national economy, 
I found illuminating the views of a dis- 
tinguished Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce in the Record an editorial, based 
on Dr. Myrdal’s views, that appeared in 
the current issue of Labor, a national 
newspaper published here in Washington 
by the 18 standard railroad labor organi- 
zations. I find it a well-done, concise 
summary of the views of this widely re- 
spected economist. 

The editorial follows: 

An Ovursiprr Views U.S, Economic Lac 

Often the view of an outsider on the state 
of the American economy can be more illu- 
minating than the appraisals of those who 
are on the spot and may “not see the forest 
for the trees." A good example can be found 
in Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, the interna- 
tionally known economist who has often 
written on the American scene, 

Recently Myrdal delivered a significant ad- 
dress on the U.S. economy to the 10th anni- 
versary convocation of the Fund for the Re- 
public in New York City. Some of his com- 
ments have been publicized, but not too 
widely. They deserve further circulation. 
Here are some of the key points made by 
Myrdal: 

“I am inclined to believe that the most 
important problem in the world today is how 
to get America out of relative economic stag- 
nation . The present relative stagna- 
tion is dangerous to the successful pursuit 
of America's foreign policy. 

“To get America out of the rut of relative 
stagnation * * * with a rising trend of un- 
employment will require very much more 
long-range planning and Government inter- 
vention * . 

“The first obvious policy conclusion is 
that the Government should take measures 
which can result in economic expansion. 
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This means it should cause an increase in 
aggregate demand * * *, 

“There is a very large volume of crying 
needs in America which, if they were trans- 
lated into effective demand, could sustain 
rapid economic growth for a long time to 
come. This cannot be done except by Gov- 
ernment intervention on a large scale.“ 

Government intervention, Myrdal says, 
should include raising the standards of the 
fifth of the American people “who are offi- 
cially recognized as falling below the poverty 
line.” Another fifth, he adds, are close to 
the borderline. “The affluent society Is 
largely & myth, except for a privileged upper 
stratum,” Myrdal adds. 

To give more purchasing power to the 
poor, he urges “a radical reduction of the tax 
burden” in low-income brackets, a higher 
minimum wage level, and help to the union 
movement in organizing the “weaker sections 
of the labor market.” 

Also, “the high concentration of poverty 
among * * * old people, sick people, or 
families with many children, is a strong rea- 
son to expand the system of social security, a 
field where America is still far behind the 
countries that are most similar to it in basic 
values.” ‘ 

Myrdal also calls for greater public invest- 
ments in training and education to meet the 
demands of a fast-growing technology. He 
stresses, too, the need for retraining of older 
workers who are unemployed, but he makes 
it clear that “only in an expanding econ- 
omy” can these retrained workers be 
absorbed, 

He would also “invest much larger re- 
sources in schools and hospitals” and sium 
clearance, among other projects. He asserts 
that “there is no excuse for a rich country to 
tolerate huge slums in the big cities and 
lesser ones in the smaller cities, at the same 
time that it allows a large part of its man- 
power and productive resources to go to 
waste.” 

Summing up, Myrdal contends that 
America must not only increase private con- 
sumption through tax reduction but also 
Make “very substantial increases in public 
expenditures” for social needs. If it fails to 
do all that, and continues to stagnate, then 
“America is in danger of losing out as the 
uncontested leader within the Western 
World.” 


Oldest Slovak Society in New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1962, the oldest Slovak Society in 
New England celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee in Bridgeport, Conn. The occa- 
sion was marked by a solemn mass at 
St. John Nepomucene Church of which 
the Reverend Albert Tomasko is the pas- 
tor. Civic and religious dignitaries pres- 
ent included the Most Reverend Walter 
B. Curtis, Bishop of Bridgeport, who im- 
parted the blessing of Pope John XXIII. 

In recognition of this remarkable and 
historic occasion I herewith submit for 
the Recorp an account of the society 
written by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor 
of the Slovak Eagle, official publication 
of the First Slovak of the Free Eagle. 

The article follows: 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE or OLDEST SLOVAK SOCIETY 
IN New ENGLAND STATES 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On September 30, 1962, the St. John Nepo- 
mucene Soclety, now Leaf 1, of the First 
Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle, the oldest 
Slovak Society in New England States, cele- 
brated its Diamond Jubllee in Bridgeport, 
Conn. On this occasion this writer recalled 
that the society was founded on September 
7, 1887 and also that next year it will be the 
60th anniversary of publishing a Slovak 
fraternal ritual, called the Obradnik, by one 
of the former citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Anton S. Ambrose, who on December 21, 1889, 
founded the Slovak v Amerike (Slovak Amer- 
ican), now the oldest Slovak publication in 
America still published in Middletown, Pa. 
Ambrose was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Slovak Society and Its second supreme 
president. 

Having the happy association with this 
publication and the St, John’s Society, I wish 
to recall that when this society was founded, 
the gates of immigration to the United States 
were just widely opened. The wounds of 
revolution in Slovakia (1848), were still un- 
healed, but conditions in America after the 
Civil War in which the Slovaks and other 
Slavonic groups took part on the side of Lin- 
coln became already normal. 

The Slovaks in America had already their 
newspaper, since the American Slovak Ga- 
zette was founded in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oc- 
tober 21, 1886, by two teachers, Jan Slovensky 
and Julius Wolf. 

The founder of the oldest Slovak organi- 
zation, Peter V. Roynianek, arrived to the 
United States on September 5, 1888. His 
objective was completion of his studies for 

ood in Cleveland, Ohio, Instead, on 

16, 1890, he founded the National 

Slovak Society in Pittsburgh, Pa., which 

held its 23d national convention during the 
Labor Day week in New York City. 

In this brief article I wish to point out the 
following facts: Joseph Sedlar, Joseph Sirov- 
jak, Alex Halkovic, Michael Lozinak, John 
Mitro, Stephen Grohol, and Paul Dudra, were 
founders of the mentioned St. John's So- 
ciety in Bridgeport, Conn., on September 7, 
1887. Sedlar, called Big Joe, was a born 
leader who received his training in the army 
in Europe and proved it a year later, when 
on September 2, 1888, the St. Stephen's 
Slovak Society was founded in Bridgeport, 
Conn., with 40 members. The first members 
wore uniforms of forest wardens, known as 
jagri. They drilled and Sedlar was their 
drill master. 

Physical fitness was on their program 75 
years ago although they all did hard manual 
labor, 

On the occasion of this the oldest Slovak 
fraternal society in New England States, this 
writer wishes to answer the following per- 
tinent questions with which he and other 
fraternalists are confronted: Where did these 
pioneers get the incentive and experience 
to and manage their first Slovak 
societies In America? 

After giving these questions a lot of study, 
the writer has these answers: The guilds 
known as “cechy” in Slovakia, gave them in- 
centive and ambition. However, the guilds 
were only for experienced craftsmen and the 
great majority of first Slovak immigrants 
were not skilled craftsmen but simple farm- 
ers, yet the dignity of guilds was enough for 
them even as observers to instill a desire 
that when they live in a free country, they 
too will establish their socteties along those 
rules and rituals. 


erhood of painters was formed in Prague “to 
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the love of God, Mother of God and St. Luke,” 
who ts known as a painter and a physician. 
The members had a privilege to hold a fu- 
neral with a parade and candles. Other 
guilds flourished in the 15th century when 
there were some 225 various guilds of trades 
and merchants in Bohemia alone. Slovakia 
did not remain behind and it had its share 
of guilds, such as shoemakers and bootmak- 
ers, furriers, winegrowers, biacksmiths, 
ropemakers, eto. Each guild had its special 
saint and the holy days of patrons were ob- 
served with great festivities which custom is 
still carried on by our fraternals in America. 
These festivities of guild members were ob- 
served and admired by nonmembers, in 
whom ambitions and desires were created to 
belong some day to such societies. And this 
they realized in this free country in their fra- 
tornal societies, to which they continually 
cling. The pioneers insisted and still insist 
on strict ritual. Although they had no 
knowledge of Robert's Rules of Order, they 
conducted their meetings, celebrations and 
initiations with great solemnity and dignity, 
which attracted new members. Church serv- 
ices were foremost in their ritual. They of- 
ten marched in parades and had bands even 
for funerals of their deceased members. The 
blessing of guild’s banner was the most sol- 
emn occasion in Slovakia and that is why 
our pioneers, after organizing their societies, 
immediately purchased American and Slovak 
banners, as I have already described in the 
July 1962 issue of the Fraternal Monitor 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In the 17th century, Slovakia was enriched 
by the settling of Habans, who are similar to 
American Quakers. They introduced the 
manufacture of ceramics, which enriched the 
commerce and art of Slovakia. This writer 
found the names of Huver (Hoover) and 
Pullman among the Habans, especially ‘in 
Sobotiste, near Bratislava, the capital of 
Slovakia,- where their descendants still re- 
side. This was called to the attention of 
President Herbert O, Hoover way back in 
1930 to help establish contact with his an- 
cestors. These Habans also formed guilds, 
which were the training units for fraternal 
sovieties, such as were founded and still con- 
tinue to prosper In America. The wire-tink- 
ers (drotári) also had their guilds and they 
became very prosperous having shops in 
various countries. Some of them financed 
the Czecho-Slovak Legionnaires in Russia 
during World War I for the establishment 
of the new republic. Both Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, first President of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Gen. Milan A, Stefanik, Slovak scientist 
and cofounder of the Republic visited Rus- 
sia and received ald from these guilds. 

In connection with American-Slovak 
fraternalism and its ritual, credit should be 
given to the mentioned Anton S. Ambrose, 
who compiled the Obradnik in 1903. Am- 
brose came to this country at the age of 15 
from Slovakia. His father knew the history 
of guilds and gave his son the opportunities 
to learn the American way of life. Ambrose 
aided Peter V, Rovnianek in founding of the 
National Slovak Society. He also founded 
the Slovak newspaper in Plymouth, as men- 
tioned above. Ambrose worked hard for the 
formation of the first Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia and raised in the city of Bridge- 
port, Conn., with the help of Rey, Andrew 
E. Komara and Rev. Gaspar J. Panik, both 
deceased fraternalists, over $75,000, for the 
million drive headed then by Rev. Joseph 
Murgas, noted priest-scientist and frater- 
nalist who was commended by six American 
presidents for his scientific contributions to 
the progress of America. Ambrose as frater- 
nalist insisted on conducting meetings ac- 
cording to the ritual (Obradnik) and thus 
leaders were trained for American Slovak 
fraternalism. We hope that the accomplish- 
ments of the former leaders will inspire the 
present generations to keep up the tradi- 
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tions of fraternallam for better protection 
and fulfillment of true teaching of brother- 
hood. 


Press Disenchanted With New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: - 

[From the Peoria (Il.) Journal Star, 
Peb. 15, 1963] 
Press DISENCHANTED WirH NEw FRONTIER 


Since our own comments on the disillusion 
of many liberals with the New Frontier, and 
the number of Old Frontiersmen“ in Wash- 
ington these days, the reflection of this sit- 
uation keeps popping up. 

The other day, columnist Jim Bishop, a 
great reporter with certainly no record of 
political bias whatever, visited Washington 
and came away with a column on the bitter- 
ness of the whole press gallery in Washing- 
ton—a group of reporters once enamored of 
the new, young President and his group. 

Holiday magazine is coming out with an 
appraisal of the Justice Department by a 
well-known literary figure, Tristram Coffin, 
whose research struck onto the attitude of 
lawyers close to the Department and their 
grave misgivings with the Attorney General's 
slap-dash “indifference to the restraints of 
the law” that he is supposed to represent. 

Coffin offers one typical quote: “He has a 
great record in civil rights, but almost no 
feeling for civil liberties.” 

Civil rights it should be pointed out has 
become a kind of cover term for the abuses 
of the civil rights specifically of Negroes in 
the South—at least it has become this in 
Washin; 

To genuine liberals, of course, civil rights 
are still elvu rights, and what is really being 
said here is that Robert Kennedy is all-out 
for the civil rights of southern Negroes, but 
has no feeling for civil rights in the broad 
sense and on broad principles. 

These quotes tie in with the comments of 
experienced professionals about the new 
“tone” of the various boards and commis- 
sions which have such great power over our 
whole communications, transport, power and 
other Industries in this country—sometimes 
by resigning board members as have been 
quoted here before. 

This has since been underlined by the in- 
vestigation imposed on the broadcast indus- 
try (slaves to U.S. licensing procedures) by 
the FCC in Omaha without any apparent 
purpose except to terrorize the license hold- 
ers. This was a probe into programing, and 
far from meeting any public demand for 
such or public protest against any broad- 
casting condition in Omaha, it was con- 
ducted In defiance of widespread public out- 
cry against such an invasion which even 
found its way into official protests by public 
bodies local and State, as well as a host of 
civil and religious organizations. 

The folks who told me that they are afraid 
the eventual reaction to the arrogant and 
dictatorial tone growing in Washington will 
injure them and their political position, too, 
apparently have reason for their fears. 

Americans do react to ruthless, arrogant 
abuse of power as rapidly as they actually 
see it In action, and the way things are 
going more and more Americans are being 
exposed to it these days. 


1963 
Kept Men and the Rover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Febru- 
ary 12. It points out the managed news 
policies of the administration, and a wel- 
come departure by William McChesney 
Martin: 


KEPT MEN AND THE ROVER 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasuincrTon, D.C. But my true love's a 
rover,” wrote Erna St. Vincent Millay—not 
in celebration of Federal Reserve System 
Chairman William McChesney (Bill) Mar- 
tin, and his independent testimony before 
the Joint Cogressional Economic Committee, 
but that's how the poet's song rang to one 
fed-up reporter. 

All week the consorts and kept men of 
the New Frontier had been vowing their 
fidelity and hugging the hearth that warms 
their egos. 

Call fidelity. a good thing in matrimony. 
Praise the ties-that-bind the honest hus- 
band and mate. But when you find con- 
formity and brainwashed yea-saying in the 
intellectual community, look out. 

When you find men whose opinions are 
worthless before a congressional committee 
unless the views are freely bestowed and 
believably at variance, give me the loose- 
footed rover who follows his heart and 
mind. 

Tt was a sickly and sycophant procession 
of apron-string economists who sang for 
their suppers. There was the scholar, Walter 
Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. In order to justify 
the administration's tax-cut, debt-building, 
deficit-accepting $99 billion budget, Heller, 
had to perform an act of matricide upon 
Mother America. 

The old dame has always believed in put- 
ting pennies away in the cookie jar for a 
Tainy day. While never being ungenerous 
to her thriftless sons and scapegrace neigh- 
bors overseas, the matriarchal spirit ot Amer- 
ica has been for thrift, honor, frugality, and 
solyency. 

But Heller couldn't be faithful to his cor- 
ner in the White House without taking a 
slam at the old lady who reared us all. So 
he curled a lip at her. 

He spoke against the “Puritan ethic” (al- 
though the lecal press caught him saying 
“Puritan effort") which is the admonition 
to pay your debts and shame the Devil who 
tempts you to pass them on to your chil- 
dren and neighbors. 

Other administration house pets mewed 
and purred their keeper’s line. Treasury 

Dillon, Commerce Secretary Hodges, 
Labor Secretary Wirtz, and the President's 
mew man on the Reserve Board, George 
Mitchell, who could see no danger of in- 
fiation in our profilgate spending and two- 
handed borrowing amid the I O U's of a 
$300 billion national debt. 

Only Bill Martin among the Federal-job 
witnesses to date showed a rollicking un- 
concern as to where his next bed and break- 
fast as a Government official would come 
from, 

Not that he had his foot on the automatic 
Opposition button, or was objecting just to 
object to the President's fiscal plans. 
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He acknowledged that we have a “helter- 
skelter array of taxes” and that perhaps it 
“could be improved and straightened out” 
by tax reform. 

But he didn't go along with the doubling 
up of a $13,500 million cut in taxes and a 
planned deficit of $11,900 million for 1964 
with future deficits in plain view. 

He spoke for a relatively tight-money pol- 
icy, payoff of debt out of individual and 
corporate savings rather than by still looser 
credits, 

He sald: “The Federal Reserve Board sits 
under a sword of Damocles with two time 
bombs"—one, the inflation threat, the other 
continuing imbalance of international pay- 
ments. 

Martin is not an extremist. He is not a 
platitudinist about old-fashioned penny- 
pinching. But among these hog-tied apolo- 
gists for White House spend and elect, he 
seemed foot free and nobody owns me. 

That's how a man of intellect should al- 
ways be. 


Consideration of Location of Proposed 
New Customs Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following exchange of cor- 
respondence between Mayor Samuel 
Yorty, of Los Angeles, and Bureau of 
Customs Commissioner Philip Nichols, 
Jr., regarding the current stage of con- 
sideration of the location of the proposed 
new customs facility for the Los Angeles 
area. ` 

It is my sincere hope that this cor- 
respondence and the constructive assist- 
ance of all interested parties in this mat- 
ter will bring the problem to an expedi- 
tious and agreeable solution. 

The correspondence follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1963. 
Hon. Sam Yorty, 
Mayor, City of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dran Mayor Yorry; In our search for a 
suitable harbor area custumhouse site, we 
are still considering the land made available 
by the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
City of Los Angeles at Reeves Field, Terminal 
Island. I am anxious to clarify the exact 
terms on which this site will be offered to 
the Government. 

There appears to have been some misun- 
derstanding as to the nature of the facilities 
we plan to provide in the Federal office build- 
ing in the Los Angeles Civic Center. The 
reference in my telegram of December 4, 
1962, to “an office * * * in downtown area 
to receive entries and payments” was not 
intended to imply a two-man facility. We 
have requested from the General Services 
Administration sufficient space for 10 offices, 
totaling 3,250 square feet and employing 19 
people, to take care of customs business in 
the Los Angeles downtown area, (This does 
not include the appraiser's mail division 
which will employ approximately 29 people 
and occupy an area of 29,000 square feet.) 
The number of persons employed would, of 
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cour.e, be subject to adjustment in relation 
to the amount of business handled through 
the downtown office. In any case, it is our 
intention to provide facilities adequate to 
handle all entries and payments presented 
at this office. It would be folly to open an 
office and not provide personnel to staff it. 

With the above in mind, please let me 
know whether the city of Los Angeles is 
willing, without conditions precedent or sub- 
sequent, to deed the Reeves Field property 
to the U.S. Government in fee simple for use 
as a site for the headquarters facility for 
Customs Collection District No. 27. 

Since both Customs and the General Sery- 
ices Administration are anxious to settle 
on a final choice of site so that concrete 
plans for construction can be started, I 
would appreciate a reply at your earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pur NICHOLS, Jr., 
Commissioner of Customs. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Los Angeles, Calij., February 8, 1963. 
Mr. PHILIP NICHOLAS, JT., 
Commissioner of Customs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER Nichols: In reply to 
your letter of February 5, I am happy to 
note that you are still considering the Reeves 
Field Terminal Island location for a harbor 
area customhouse. 

In this regard we have had some encour- 
aging news regarding the tolls for customs 
cars crossing the Vincent Thomas Bridge. 
Attached please find a copy of a ruling by 
the attorney general of the State of Call- 
fornia on this matter, 

The ruling, briefly, states that customs 
may apply for a reduced toll prior to the 
opening of the bridge for traffic. The toll 
bridge authority may grant a toll reduction 
for customs cars if it is determined, after 
study, that such a reduction would not af- 
fect the aggregate total revenue needed from 
the bridge for bond retirement. While this 
does not constitute the free or token toll 
arrangement you were hopeful for, it is 
more of a concession than had been con- 
sidered possible when legal authorities were 
first queried on this subject. 

Your letter asks if the city of Los Angeles 
is still willing to deed the Reeves Field prop- 
erty to the Government for a harbor area 
customs site. The offer of the Reeves Field 
site is still a valid offer. 

While I do not desire to appear to impose 
flat conditions on sald offer, I do wish to 
reemphasize my request that adequate cus- 
toms facilities be retained in the central Los 
Angeles area. 

A downtown customs office with 19 em- 
ployees—as referred to in your letter—would 
not constitute the adequate facilities re- 
quired by the persons involved directly with 
foreign trade in Los Angeles. The objection 
is not based on the number of employees, 
but on the inadequacy of such an office to 
perform the functions required for efficient 
and prompt handling of import and export 
transactions. 

Your letter states that it is your intention 
to provide facilities adequate to handle all 
entries and payments. However, the ade- 
quate facilities, which I have previously re- 
quested and which have been recently re- 
quested by a Los Angeles City Council reso- 
lution, involve the entire customs complex. 

It is apparent that 19 customs employees 
in the entry and moneys and accounts divi- 
sions would be inadequate to perform func- 
tions that now require more than 200 em- 
ployees in various divisions. Without the 
availability of the persons in the outside 
division, and of the records maintained by 


the liquidating division, and without the 


readily available services of the appraiser, 
the handling of customs transactions would 
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be a very cumbersome process. In effect, this 
reduction of personnel would make it im- 
possible for foreign traders to transact their 
business in the downtown area as they are 
now doing. 

This is the important factor as I have re- 
peatedly said; I do not believe persons en- 
gaged in customs transactions in the central 
portion of Los Angeles should be forced to 
move to the harbor area in order to conduct 
their business because of refusal of the Fed- 
eral Government to continue to provide 
adequate customs services in central Los 
Angeles, where most customs users are and 
wish to remain. 

The fact that such a move would result 
in the hampering of foreign trade was rec- 
ognized on page 9 of your report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, dated June 5, 1961, 
where you stated: 

“There can be no doubt that if customs 
were located at the harbor together with all 
the other participants in import transac- 
tions, it would be more efficient. It may 
even be conceded that there would be more 
facility in some intra-custom transactions, 
if customs alone were moved. But customs 
would not be more efficient, regarded as a 
particlpant in the total flow of import and 
export documents, and that is the kind of 
efficiency that needs consideration, unless 
the function of customs is to obstruct trade, 
a theory that has of late years not been 
admitted. Businessmen (except those of 
the harbor area) refer to a possible move 
of customs to the harbor in terms of its 
inconvenience to them. It should not 
therefore be concluded that the objections 
of customs are merely altruistic. One 
proper function of the collector of customs 
is to encourage the commerce of the port, 
consistent with protection of the revenues. 
It does not encourage the commerce of the 
port to delay and hamper it.” 

On the same page you also describe what 
would happen if entries alone were made 
downtown, as follows: 

“If the customhouse were moved arbi- 
trarily to the harbor area, the collector would 
be confronted with a demand he would find 
it impossible to resist, that he should at 
least allow to exist downtown, a counter to 
receive entries. Otherwise the filing of 9 
entries out of 10 would mean a trip of 44 
miles. But once this downtown entry divi- 
sion was established it would receive over 
90 percent of all the entries made, judging 
by the comparable figures for export decla- 
rations, which can be filed either at San 
Pedro or downtown. In fiscal 1961 to April 
30, 74,381 export declarations were filed 
downtown, and 5,844 at San Pedro. Thus 
the collector would have to move most of his 
entry officers and his money and accounts 
division back downtown. Because liquida- 
tors have to help the entry officers in rush 
periods, the liquidation divisfon would fol- 
low. So far as concerns inside activities, 
the harbor customhouse would be a shell.” 

This statement was a clear recognition 
that the establishment of only an entry di- 
vision downtown would eventually require 
the other facilities of the customs complex 
to be moved back downtown in order to make 
an effective and eficient operation. It seems 
to me your observation aliso indicates an 
awareness that the adequate facilities re- 
quired include all the customs services pres- 
ently available to the foreign trade commu- 
nity in downtown Los Angeles. 

The volume of foreign commerce handled 
by our port and airport is increasing each 
rear. Additional facilitles at the harbor can 
certainly be justified. It is my belief that 
these additional facilities for the harbor 
should supplement the adequate facili- 
tles required in downtown Los Angeles—not 
replace them and thereby disrupt our foreign 
trade community. 
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It is not my intention, however, to 
where the headquarters or office of the col- 
lector of customs for this district should be 
located, If it is the desire of customs and 
the present collector, who is from Long 
Beach, that this headquarters office be lo- 
cated in the harbor customhouse facility I 
would certainly have no objection. 

Your report of June 5 was made as a result 
of your personal survey of the situation and 
presents a fair and complete view of the sit- 
uation presently existing in Los Angeles. 
There has been no change in the situation 
since your 1961 report and no change in the 
views of the vast majority of customs users. 

The harbor area should be given whatever 
customs services are required and desired 
for that area and the overwhelming major- 
ity of customs users who are concentrated, 
and desire to remain, in the central area of 
Los Angeles should be allowed to continue to 
receive the adequate services which they now 
receive in the downtown area. 

It seems vitally important to me that our 
port be encouraged to continue to expand— 
not frustrated or hampered by any relocation 
of facilities which would adversely affect our 
international trade. 

I hope that the above makes clear my 
stand on the offer of the Reeves Field Termi- 
nal Island site and my specific desires re- 
garding adequate customs facilities that 
should be retained in the central Los An- 
geles area, 

I cannot understand why the Federal Gov- 
ernment hesitates to guarantee adequate fa- 
cilities in central Los Angeles to serve cus- 
toms users who do not want to either move 
or suffer needless inconvenience because of 
a denial of the adequate facilities in close 
proximity to their offices. 

I sincerely believe we are very near to an 
agreement satisfactory to all concerned in 
this matter and I am most happy that the 
toll problem appears far less formidable than 
we formerly believed. This is progress. So 
is your willingness to spell out in more detail 
the type of service to be maintained in cen- 
tral Los Angeles. All that is needed to con- 
clude the matter satisfactorily to everyone 
is your unqualified assurance of really ade- 
quate facilities based upon need at both the 
Reeves Field site and in central Los Angeles. 

Permit me to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your patient effort to solve 
the customs service problem in an all round 
satisfactory manner. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorrr, 
Mayor. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
our foreign aid program is known in 
varying detail throughout the United 
States. Little known and seldom ac- 
knowledged, however, is the fact that 
other nations are also carrying on simi- 
lar aid programs. A recent report of the 
United Nations details the extent of 
such programs of our allies. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I receive a letter from time to 
time from a constituent wondering 
whether our foreign aid program is send- 
ing the United States to the poorhouse, 
so to speak. I call attention, therefore, 
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at this time, to a statistic cited by Paul 
G. Hoffman in his book “World Without 
Want.” Mr. Hoffman points out that 
the U.S. Government economic aid pro- 
grams, exclusive of investment in inter- 
national financial institutions, amounted 
between 1945 and 1960 to some $50 bil- 
lion—a large sum, but one which repre- 
sented less than two-thirds of 1 percent 
of the U.S. gross national product over 
the 15-year period. And more than half 
of this $50 billion sum went to recon- 
struct mature, but war-ravaged econ- 
omies of Western European countrics. 
I point this out as a means of placing our 
ald program in prospective. Under 
unanimous consent, I include a United 
Press International news article, ap- 
pearing in the February 13, 1963, edition 
of the Washington Post, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 
(By Donald R. Shanor) 


The U.S. allies, which received billions in 
U.S. aid to help their postwar recovery, now 
are aiding poorer nations in public and 
private aid programs estimated at $5 billion 
a year. 

France is building hospitals, docks, dams, 
and roads throughout Africa. Scandinavian 
doctors are training Koreans and Tanganyi- 
kans. Japanese experts are teaching Indians 
and Ceylonese how to process fish. West 
German funds are helping finance Iran's 
development plans. British technicians are 
helping solve health, transport, and indus- 
trial problems from Asia to South America. 

President Kennedy has asked these na- 
tions to shoulder a larger share of the aid 
burden. There has been little direct re- 
sponse to his appeal since it was made last 
month, but the amount of aid given the 
developing nations by the Allies has been 
expanding annually, 

AIMS ARE EXPRESSED 

Allied leaders have made it clear that 
their stake in the development of the new 
2727... na, A procera EENE 
— the recovery of Europe and Japan in 

the postwar years. Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda of Japan said at a recent news con- 
ference: 

“We are not extending economic aid simply 
because President Kennedy is asking us to. 
Japan is not behind other advanced coun- 
tries in extending economic aid. 

“I believe that economic aid is the way to 

ty for Japan * . By Improving 
the welfare of the developing countries, 
Japan hopes to strengthen the free world!“ 

The Japanese Foreign Office said Japan's 
aid would be increased in response to the 
President's appeal. West Germany and 
Britain, two of Europe's leaders in the pro- 
gram, already have made expansion plans. 
But France, Europe's No. 1 source of ald, 
hopes to cut back in the current year, which 
may cancel out any other Increases. 

United Nations figures for 1961, the latest 
full-year information avaliable, placed 
France at the head of the public aid list 
with more than $962 million. West Ger- 
many followed with $573 million, and then 
came Britain with $445 million and Japan 
with $231.6 million. 

PRIVATE SOURCES HELP 

These figures are only for government ald. 

The financial help from private investors in 

and Japan in that year is estimated 
at about the same as the government total, 
or about $2.5 billion. 

For comparison purposes, the United 
States contributed $3.414 billion, according 
to the U.N. survey, or more than all its allies 
combined. The Soviet Union and its satel- 
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lites, it is estimated, spend $1 billion a year 
on ald, 


Britain and France concentrate on helping. 


their former colonies, where they still have 
Strong ties of trade and culture, Japan gives 
most of its ald to southeast Asla, some of it 
as reparations for World War II damage to 
occupied nations, 

West Germany, with no recent colonial 
past, is more flexible in its programs, grant- 
ing aid to any nation outside the Commu- 
nist bloc that can show a need, and attach- 
ing few strings. 

The Common Market Development Fund, 
which started this year, may be a means of 
extending this flexibility. France already has 
made plans to channel more of its aid to 
Africa through this Fund. The six member 
nations of the Market will contribute $703 
million for a 5-year period. 


FRANCE GIVES ESTIMATE 


France estimates it has spent $7 billion in 
aid to its oversea territories, now mostly in- 
dependent, since 1946, and says it devotes 
more of its gross national product to aid, 
2.41 percent, than any other nation. Britain 
Publishes no comparable figures. West Ger- 
Many says it has given out $3.8 billion in 
development aid in the same period. 

Besides the United States, France, Britain, 
West Germany, and Japan provide most of 
the men and money for these projects, But 
smaller nations like Israel, Austria, and the 
Scandinavian countries are playing an im- 
portant part. 

Israel sends experts to many African na- 
tions and Iran, along the knowledge 
it has gained in building industry and grow- 
ing crops in the desert. Denmark hopes to 
spend 1 percent of its gross national product 
on ald soon, and has a plan of private fund- 
raising matched by Government grants. 

Austria's program shows the direct link be- 
tween American aid to Europe and European 
aid to the underdeveloped nations, 

Since 1961, it has agreed to turn over 
an essential part of its remaining Marshall 
Plan funds to nations. Last year, it 
lent $5 million of its $40 million of Marshall 
Plan money to India, and plans to repeat this 
year. 


The Russians Are Still There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, never 
before Cuba has the United States 
blundered not only militarily and politi- 
Cally but morally as well. The loss of 
Cuba nearly matches the loss of China, 
but even China was not protected by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In 140 years of the Monroe Doctrine 
even as mighty a dictator as Napoleon 


III of Frence was sent packing from 


Mexico. But not only did Cuba become 
Communist, Khrushchey and the Rus- 
sians walked in and stayed. Discussions 
of 4 or 40 missiles remaining on Cuba 
obscure this fundamental fact. 

American foreign policy in the Carib- 
bean based on the Monroe Doctrine has 
been replaced by television public rela- 
tions, news management, rewritten his- 
tory, guilty consciences and ransom pay- 
ments. 
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Before the Cuban problem can be 
morally and resolutely tackled, past 
errors have to be admitted, the blame 
squarely accepted. Cannot this courage 
be expected from the executive depart- 
ment? 

Instead of weak alibis and sneaky 
stories, Americans are interested in 
where we go from here. 

The following editorial is from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

DIPLOMACY BY RANSOM 

Now that the fantastic barter of $53 mil- 
lion in goods (plus $2,900,000 in cash) for 
the 1,113 Bay of Pigs prisoners has been 
completed, what do the American people 
think of this weird transaction which sounds 
more like Homer's account of the Trojan war 
than the 20th century? 

Time was when every American schoolboy 
thrilled with pride on first hearing “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

Diplomacy by ransom has now become an 
American policy and has been increasing as 
Communist regimes returned to barbarism. 
Chinese residing in Hong Kong or California 
are probably still paying regularly just to 
keep relatives alive in Red China prison 
camps. 

In 1951, the United States itself paid 
$123,605 to Red Hungary for the return of 
four of our airmen who had been forced to 
land on its soil. 

Castro's price was even greater than that 
$30,000 per man, although the actual cost 
can never be determined in such a compli- 
cated transaction. Wholesale prices and re- 
tail prices would have to be figured, tax de- 
ductions considered, services rendered but 
not charged for included. 

Never in all history, we can be sure, has 

a mighty nation forked over so much to a 
little island neighbor to spring its own citi- 
zens from the dungeons of a bearded mad- 
man. 
Apart from that, what do the American 
people think about how their Government, 
pretending not to have any part in it, sur- 
reptitiously manipulated the transaction? 

When talk of ransoming the prisoners was 
revived several months ago, it became ob- 
vious that something big was going on. 
The committee which sought to raise the 
$28 million first demanded had given up 
when it couldn't come even close to it. 

Tf, all of a sudden, $53 million was going 
to be raised where little part of it could be 
found before, everyone knew the hand of 
the U.S. Government was bound to be in it 
somewhere. 

So it was, as now we know. 

With the administration afraid to pay 
blackmail directly because of public and 
congressional objection, it apparently pulled 
every string in its vast arsenal of power to 
get all the goods and money needed con- 
tributed by private citizens and corporations, 

(Possibly the administration got the idea 
when it employed Department of Justice 

to roll back steel prices in 1961 
without any legal justification for such 
action.) 

Arranging first with Internal Revenue to 
permit the contributions to be channeled 
through the American Red Cross where 
blackmail could be labeled charity“ for tax 
deduction purposes, it next got officials in 
various departments of the Government to 
line up likely prospects for everything Castro 
wanted. 

Drugs and medical supplies constituted 
the bulk of his demands, and, boy, oh boy, 
how the pharmaceutical industry had been 
softened up for this operation. + 

The Kefauver committee had been pound 
nig away at it incessantly with its charges 
of exorbitant drug prices. The thalidomide 
scare had brought forth public demand for 
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the most stringent pure food and drugs law. 

Much better than a blackjack would be a 
telephone call from the Department of Jus- 
tice to get contributions from these 
sources, 

Next In Importance to the ransom effort 
was the transportation industry, always sub- 
ject to Federal regulation and always having 
antitrust laws hanging over its head. The 
enormous supplies contributed by the drug 
manufacturers would, of course, have to be 
assembled and transported for free. 

The railroads, the truckers, the airlines 
and shipping companies responded to the 
Department of Justice's call just as gen- 
erously as the pharmaceutical industry. 

More than 600,000 pounds of cargo was 
flown by eight domestic airlines, without 
cost. Nineteen railroads provided 80 boxcars 
on a special run, without cost. Eight truck- 
ing firms moved 420,000 pounds, without 
cost. Fifteen shipping companies teamed up 
to provide the ship to move the cargo to 
Cuba, without cost. 

As for the $2,900,000 in cash which Castro 
demanded at the last moment, its sources 
haven't been disclosed. It is not difficult to 
guess that most, if not all of it, came from 
firms doing business with the Government 
who were scarcely in a position to say no to 
their best customer, regardless of their per- 
sonal feelings toward the ransom. 

Attorney General Bobby Kennedy, how- 
ever, is largely credited with raising the 
money, which is said to have included a 
$1 million contribution from one man, a 
$1 million loan from another. 

The American people, we know, are as 
glad as they can be that the Cuban prisoners 
have been freed. 

They well deserve the accolade of this Na- 
tion, which President and Mrs. Kennedy gave 
them in that moving ceremony in the Orange 
Bowl at Miami Saturday—the admiration of 
people the whole world over who prize liberty 
above all else. s 

As freedom fighters, they had sailed off 
with high hope and courage to liberate their 
homeland—with the of the US. 
Government, which had largely arranged the 
venture. 

And they had been led to the slaughter 
from Castro's few planes because the alr 
cover they had been promised was not forth- 
coming from the mightiest air force in the 
world, 

Even so, this was a shameful price the 
country had to pay for the President’s mis- 
take, and this was a shameful way in which 
our Government skirted its own laws to 
pay it. 


Tides of Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 17, I had the privilege of 
speaking before the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council of Greater New York, on the 
occasion of the 45th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Lithuanian Independence Day falls 
between Lincoln's and Washington's 
Birthdays, and should be remembered 
by all Americans as an occasion when 
people in another land proclaimed their 
independence from oppression and 
tyranny, 
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In my remarks, I tried to outline some 
aspects of Lithuanian history and to de- 
scribe their long struggle for independ- 
ence. This history will be interesting 
to my colleagues: 

TIDES oF TYRANNY 
(By Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY) 

For those of us gathered here today and 
for the more than 2 million Americans of 
Lithuanian descent, February 16 is indeed 
a historic occasion, a date which celebrates 
heroism in the past, and which symbolizes 
hope for the future. For 45 years Lithu- 
anians whenever they might be have to- 
gether recalled with patriotic pride that day 
in 1918 when individual valor brought na- 
tional victory to a small by ancient land 
long dominated by despicable despotism. 
In view of the significance of that day and 
the solemnity of this occasion, it is indeed 
a distinct honor for me to join with you in 
commemorating the 45th anniversary of the 
restoration of Lithuania's independence. 

The tyranny which enslaves Lithuania to- 
day completely overshadows the tyranny 
which oppressed that country in the past. 
But we should not forget that the heroic 
history of Lithuania is at the same time a 
tragic epic of foreign agg-essions repeated 
so often that, when we consider this history, 
we might well speak of the incessant “tides 
of tyranny.” February 16, 1918, marks the 
greatest chapter in this saga, a chapter in 
which those evil tides emerged from beneath 
the oppressive waters of tyranny. Today I 
propose to review briefly this epic struggle 
of Lithuania to maintain her identity and 
to defend her independence against cen- 
turies of aggression and oppression. Only 
when we recall these centuries of struggle 
which produced the victory of 1918, only 
then do we recognize the full significance 
of February 16. And only then can we real- 
ize the magnitude of the tremendous task 
which is ours today, the task of turning 
back and stemming forever these “tides of 


y. 

Lithuania is endowed with two fatal at- 
tractions: strategic location and natural 
wealth. Situated on the shores of the Baltic 
midway between Berlin and Moscow, Lithu- 
ania is a rich land of farms, forests, and 
lakes—more than 2,000 of them I under- 
stand. The very first mention of Lithuania 


timber, the outlet on the Baltic—each was 
by itself treasure enough to motivate for- 
eign aggression against Lithuania. 

The primary perpetrator of such aggres- 
sion has always been and remains today just 
one country: Russia, Long before the Lithu- 
anian tribes were forged into one nation the 
country was struggling against domination 
by its Russian neighbors from the east. 
Finally in the 14th century the people of 
Lithuania began to turn back these early 
Waves of aggression, waves which were but 
an ominous of later tides to come. 

By the end of the 14th century, Lithuania 
had driven the Russians back to Moscow and 
had secured for itself the power necessary to 
protect its territories and traditions. Fol- 
lowing the dynastic union with Poland, the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was a marvelous 
and mighty state stretching from the Baltic 
Sea in the north to the Black Sea in the 
south. Within these boundaries the old and 
rich culture of the Lithuanian people at- 
tained brilllant heights, heights which it 
would attain again only after similar suffer- 


By 1500 the Russian tide had ebbed and 
was now again sweeping back across the 
northern and central plains of Europe. For 
40 of the 90 years between 1492 and 1582 
Lithuania found itself at war with the Mus- 
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covite aggressors. The czars alleged that 
Russia desired only an outlet on the Baltic 
Sea; however, after Peter the Great had 
taken Riga from Sweden and had built his 
own window on the Baltic at St. Petersburg, 
the Russian rulers showed that their appe- 
tite for aggression was far from satisfied. 

In 1795 this aggression came quickly and 
brutally to the surface: the shameful third 
partition of Poland also became the fateful 
third of our many tides of tyranny, tyranny 
which was to now completely engulf Lithu- 
ania and enslave its people for 123 years. 

Not that the people of Lithuania willingly 
or weakly succumbed to such oppression. 
Throughout the course of their long history 
they have fought fiercely to overthrow the 
repressive rule of the ruthless Russian czars. 
In 1812 Lithuania experienced a mere mo- 
ment of relative freedom as Napoleon ad- 
vanced against Moscow. The fate of that 
historic campaign has been recorded with 
stark simplicity upon a monument which 
still stands in Vilnius. On one side the in- 
scription reads “Napoleon Bonaparte passed 
this way in 1812 with 400,000 men”; on the 
other side it continues “Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed his way in 1812 with 9,000 men.“ 
But within 20 years of that setback the winds 
of freedom were again attempting to sweep 
back the tides of oppression. In that year of 
1831 Lithuanians lent active aid to Poland 
in a revolution against the heavy hand of 
Russian reaction and only the brute force of 
150,000 Russian troops was capable of quell- 
ing their spirited struggle. Thereafter op- 
pression was increased and intensified: Lith- 
uanian lands were confiscated and then 
delivered into the hands of Russian nobles, 
the University of Vilnius closed, and finally 
Russians were everywhere designated to con- 
trol the government, the army and the 
church. 

When revolution erupted for a third time 
in 1863-64, the czar finally realized that mili- 
tary might had failed to conquer Lithuania's 
resistance. Suppressions, hangings, exiles to 
Siberia, czarist brutality failed to quell the 
indomitable love of freedom and self-deter- 
mination of the gallant Lithuanian peoples. 

World War I and the Russian revolution 
furnished the long-sought opportunity for 
which generations had been striving with 
such courage and fortitude. With the Proc- 
lamation of Independence at Vilnius on 
February 16, 1918, and the treaty of peace 
of July 12, 1920, which accorded full recog- 
nition as an independent state, Lithuania 
reemerged to take her rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

During her short-lived independence the 
country grew, prospered, and left an indelible 
influence for good upon the onrushing 
course of world events. Her domestic econ- 
omy and foreign trade expanded mightily. 
Long-needed social services were instituted, 
her cultural life thrived under peaceful sur- 
roundings. Education once again became a 
reality for her people and agriculture her 
principal industry greatly benefited. 

But Lithuanian freedom was tragically 
shortlived. For in June of 1940 the armies 
of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany fiag- 
rantly violated the canons of international 
law and the rights of man and brutally sub- 
jected the Lithuanian people to a tyranny 
as cold-blooded and remorseless as any act 
of aggression committed in this century of 
total war. The tragic events that followed 
are too well known ever to be forgotten. 

The soul of a proud and great nation lives 
on beneath the brutal yoke of Soviet tyr- 
anny. It lives in the hearts of Lithuanian 
countrymen who cling to the motherland in 
the face of Communist enslavement. It lives 
in our own country where the brave liberty- 
loving peoples of Lithuanian ancestry have 
contributed so much to our own national 
experience and have given so tirelessly of 
themselves to the communities in which they 
live. It lives on in the richness and variety 
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of the oldest living European language. It 
continues to live through the darkness of 
Soviet oppression keeping a prayerful vigil 
at the ramparts of national destiny sustain- 
ing the light of liberty which must never be 
extinguished and which will once again burn 
brightly to herald the arrival of a new dawn 
of freedom for Lithuania, Only then, will 
the oppressive “tides of tyranny” be turned 
back forever. 


Observance of 45th Anniversary of 
Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, February 17, I had the pleasure of 
addressing a rally of Lithuanians of the 
Detroit area, and also had the high honor 
of speaking along with Juliaus Smetonos, 
the son of the first and only President of 
the Republic of Lithuania. f 

This heroic country, swallowed by 
Russia in 1940 and forced to exist under 
Communist rule, has many patriots 
throughout the world struggling to again 
some day see their homeland free. 

I would like to have printed in the 
Record a copy of the resolution adopted 
Sunday, on observance of the 45th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence; a 
proclamation by Detroit Mayor Jerome 
Cavanagh designating February 16 as 
Republic of Lithuania Day, and a proc- 
lamation by the Governor of Michigan, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 16, 1918, the Lithu- 
anian nation freed itself from Tsarist Russia 
domination and proclaimed its independence 
as a free democratic republic which was ulti- 
mately recognized by all of the great powers 
of the world; and 

Whereas during its 22 years of freedom and 
independence from 1918 to 1940, Lithuania 
proved itself as a free and independent 
nation, and * 

Whereas in spite of agreements to the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union forcibly incorporated 
Lithuania into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, thereby depriving the Lithuanian 
people of their basic human rights and pri- 
vate property; deported those who opposed 
the sovietization of their homeland and con- 
tinue the enslavement of Lithuania and the 
exploitation of its people to this very day: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of liberating Lithuania 
from the yoke of communism so that she 
may once again rejoin the family of free 
nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the Administration and Con- 
gress of the United States of America for the 
continued nonrecognition of the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union and for the numerous contributions 
te, and sympathy for, the cause of Lithu- 
ania’s never-ending battle to regain its free- 
dom and independence; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the President 
and Secretary of State of the United States 
of America to direct the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations to confront the members 
of that august body with the facts regard- 
ing the Soviet colonization of Estonia, Lat- 
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via, Lithuania and the other captive nations 
and at the same time demand that the So- 
viet Union immediately remove its armed 
forces from Lithuania and allow the people 
to establish their own government; and be it 
also 

Resolved, That inasmuch as Lithuania's 
people, at great personal risk and peril de- 
terminedly strive to hear radio broadcasts 
from the free world, that we earnestly re- 
quest the Free Europe Committee to make 
Lithuanian language broadcasts to Soviet 
occupied Lithuania to demonstrate that 
Lithuania has not been forgotten and that 
the United States of America is determined 
that she will be liberated from Soviet 
colonization and oppression; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States and coples thereof to 
the Vice President, Secretary of State, the 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen of this 
State, to the United Nations and to the 
press, radio, and television. 

Adopted this 17th day of February 1963 
AD. at Detroit, Mich. 


Mayor’s PROCLAMATION ON REPUBLIC OF 
Lrrnvanta Day, FEBRUARY 16, 1963 


Whereas on the 16th day of February 1918 
the Lithuanian Taryba proclaimed to the 
world, in the oldest living European lan- 
guage, the rebirth of a free and independent 
Lithuania after 120 years of Russian occupa- 
tion; and 

Whereas during a score of years of inde- 
pendence, Lithuania demonstrated her abil- 
ity to grow, prosper and advance, and to be- 
come an active member of the League of 
Nations; and 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian origin 
and ancestry, or in sympathy with its plight, 
helped Lithuania establish its independence 
and then contributed generously to the de- 
velopment of its natural resources, industry 
and life; and 

Whereas Lithuania, with her sister repub- 
lics of Latvia and Estonia, was the first to 
disappear behind the Iron Curtain, and to 
Buffer and expose the aggressive imperialism 
of Soviet Russia, and thus to inform the 
world of the aims and techniques of com- 
munism: 

Therefore, I, Jerome P. Cavanagh, mayor 
of the city of Detroit, do hereby 
February 16, 1963 to be Republic of Lith- 
uania Day in Detroit, and urge the people 
of this city to join with their fellow citizens 
of Lithuanian ancestry in commemorating 
the 45th anniversary of Lithuania's Declara- 


find rebirth in thelr mother country. 


GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION ON LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE Day 2 

The year 1918 will live forever in the 
minds and hearts of the great and courageous 
People of Lithuania, an ancient country 
which played such an important role in the 
development of modern Europe, For it was 
on February 16, 1918, that Lithuania became 
a free and independent member of the mod- 
ern family of nations. This freedom tragi- 
cally did not last but for 22 years. In June 
of 1940 the men, women, and children in 
the little Baltic nation were swallowed up by 
the totalitarian powers of the Soviet Union. 

Significantly, the United States has never 
Tecognized this ruthless takeover and today 
the people of Michigan and the rest of the 
United States yearn with the free Lithuan- 
inns living here that freedom once again 
will come to their brothers and sisters now 
enslaved in their native land. Together we 
will work toward a rebirth of freedom with 
the knowledge that history teaches us that 
the spirit of choice is eternal, 
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Let the freedom enjoyed by the native 
Lithuanian sons and daughters in Michigan 
be the beacon which thelr friends follow. 
The men and women of Lithuanian descent 
living within Michigan have made endless 
contributions in whatever endeavors they 
have undertaken. 

Therefore, I, George Romney, Governor of 
the State of Michigan, do hereby prociaim 
February 16, 1963, as Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day and do urge all citizens of Michi- 
gan to join with their Lithuanian neighbors 
and together rededicate themselves to the 
cause of freedom for those members of cap- 
tive nations like Lithuania today. 


Foreign Policy Statement by Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress should, in my view, 
be acquainted with the foreign policy 
statement issued on February 9 by the 
distinguished Governor of New York. 
Governor Rockefeller has made a num- 
ber of cogent points with regard to the 
recent conduct of our foreign relations 
by the administration. When the Cana- 
dian affair follows so closely on the heels 
of the Skybolt controversy with Great 
Britain and disputes with France over 
the organization of NATO defense, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
something is indeed very wrong—both 
with our foreign policy and with the or- 
ganizational machinery which imple- 
ments it. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy has 
served us well in the decades following 
World War II. But bipartisanship does 
not demand that we assent to serious 
errors in judgment. On the contrary, 
bipartisanship can only be effective in an 
atmosphere of constructive criticism and 
discussion. Governor Rockefeller’s sen- 
sible and thoughtful approach indicated 
his understanding of this principle. 

Some Members of the House may re- 
call that during the last Congress I was 
joined by a number of my Republican 
colleagues in a series of speeches on for- 
eign policy. Our goal was to call atten- 
tion to serious problems in our foreign 
relations and to encourage intelligent 
discussion and analysis by the Congress. 
This goal is no less important now. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting 
Governor Rockefeller’s statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and I urge all of 
colleagues to read it and give careful 
thought to the questions raised: 
STATEMENT BY Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 

All Americans concerned about the future 
of freedom must be deeply worried about the 
present disarray within the Atlantic Alliance. 

In the space of 2 months, the United States 
has been embroiled in heated and public con- 
troversy with Great Britain on the Skybolt 
issue, with Canada on the nuclear defense 
of North America, and with France on the 


tion of Europe and the defense of 
the Atlantic area. 
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In less than a year, the American Govern- 
ment has also publicly quarreled with Chan- 
cellor Adenauer over negotiations in Berlin, 
and has affronted the Netherlands by placing 
expediency over principle in West New 
Guinea. 

Of course, it is the duty of the President 
of the United States to defend American in- 
terests as he conceives them. He must up- 
hold our country’s defense and its political 
and economic interests—if necessary, even 
against our allies. 

In common with all Americans, I want the 
President to succeed, for if he succeeds, the 
country succeeds. Last October, in common 
with all Americans, I strongly supported the 
President's action in seeking the removal of 
Soviet missile bases from Cuba. 

But by the same token, where it appears 
that the course the President is pursuing 
will lead to failure, it is the duty of every 
concerned citizen to speak out plainly in the 
national interest, to voice his misgivings, 
and to suggest alternatives. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
one of our most precious assets is the unity 
of the free nations. Preservation and 
strengthening of that unity is clearly in the 
self-interest of the United States. 

It is indisputably in the interest of the 
United States that Western Europe be strong 
and self-reliant—an interest consistently up- 
held by two previous administrations since 
World War I. 

It is in the interest of the national security 
of the United States—and in the interest of 
Europe—that Europe share in its own de- 
fense and work with us for the achievement 
of positive ends. 

While this administration has paid lip- 
service to these principles, as the President 
did again at his press conference on Feb- 
ruary 7, we must realize that an important 
Teason for the disarray in the West is the 
administration’s failure to live up to these 
principles. > 

Unity is not achieved by proclamation. A 
“grand design“ does not come into being by 
enunciating the phrase. 

Partnership is not furthered by the sudden 
and unilateral abrogation, without consulta- 
tion, of an understanding to supply a weapon 
around which the strategic forces of our 
closest ally, Great Britain, were to be built. 

Unity is not enhanced by interfering pub- 
licly in the sensitive domestic issues of our 
northern neighbor, Canada. 

A grand design is not established by public 
attacks on the leader of a great and friendly 
country, France—a leader who, moreover, in 
Winston Churchill's phrase, “has not always 
been wrong.” 

The official and semiofficial criticisms of 
President de Gaulle as representing obsolete 
ideas, as seized by Napoleonic visions and 
determined to make separate deals with the 
Soviets, are unworthy of the foreign policy 
of a great country. 

It behooves us to remember that this is 
the man who stood out against Hitler, who 
restored to France its dignity, who reduced 
the Communist threat within his country, 
and who proved to be one of our stanchest 
friends in the critical hours of the Cuban 
crisis. 

It is not n to agree with all of 
President de Gaulle’s actions or formulations, 
I believe, for example, that he was wrong 
in vetoing Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market. But we must also face the fact that 
a policy unable to deal with great men may 
lack great conceptions. 

Strong men are likely to be difficult. They 
are also likely to prove more reliable friends 
in times of crises than those who adjust 
to every passing pressure. 

Before engaging in hints about the pos- 
sibility of separate French deals with the 
Soviets, we should recall that it was the 
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— administration which set the prece- 


= 1961, it negotiated with the Soviets 

over Berlin against the wishes of France and 
the better judgment of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The administration then strongly implied 
that it was ready to enter into arrangements 
which would involve recognition of Commu- 
nist Eastern Germany in some form, and 
thus to weaken our longstanding commit- 
ment to German unificationy 

Since Cuba, there have been several 
secret exchanges of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Premier Khrushchev, of which only 
those dealing with nuclear testing have be- 
come public and then only because Premier 
KEhrushchey released them. 

A policy which in the space of less than 
a year has produced disputes with so many 
key allies as France, Great Britain, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Canada is 
bound to cause deep concern about the unity 
of the free world. 

My concern, however, is not the past. The 
urgent need today is to strengthen the com- 
munity of free nations, based on respect for 
diversity and the consensus of shared aspira- 
tions of free peoples. 

This is the great responsibility and chal- 
lenge before the West. Its realization is 
being impeded by two great controversies: 
the organization of nuclear defense, and 
the organization of Europe—the Common 
Market. 

I will discuss the issue of nuclear defense 
first, because this issue has torn NATO the 
longest—and led to the division which con- 
tributed to the exclusion of Britain from the 
Common Market. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF NUCLEAR DEFENSE 


The issue of nuclear defense involves 
highly complicated technical questions, but 
the basic point in dispute is relatively simple. 
The United States has taken the view that 
the American nuclear arsenal is ample for 
all purposes of the Alliance. Our European 
allies have insisted that they must have the 
possibility to resist with their own nuclear 
arms the Soviet weapons deployed against 
them—which they have been told exceed in 
number those aimed at the United States. 

The issue is thus not so much technical 
as political and psychological. Our Euro- 
pean allies—and in this respect Great Britain 
has held essentially the same view as 
FPrance—have maintained that they must 
share in the responsibility for nuclear de- 
fense. This was well expressed by Viscount 
Hailsham of Great Britain in a recent 
speech in New York in which he said: 

“Have the Americans paused to reflect that 
an alliance in which all the advanced and 
sophisticated technologies were left to one 
of the partners, and the rest were relegated 
to supply a complement of conventional 
arms in war, and in commerce a modest con- 
tribution of Scotch whisky and compact 
cars * * would not ultimately succeed in 
retaining the loyalty of European electors?” 

Much of the nuclear controversy has been 
caused by the tendency of the present ad- 
ministration to use words like “interde- 
pendence” while perpetuating in fact the 
dependence of the Europeans on American- 
controlled nuclear weapons. 

This becomes clear if we examine the 
proposals which the present administration 
has made on the issue of nuclear control. 

In May 1961 the President, in a speech at 
Ottawa, offered to commit five nuclear (Po- 
laris) submarines to NATO and subsequent- 
ly more. A year later, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara announced that the five sub- 
marines had been committeed to 
NATO with more to come. 

When we consider what this commitment 
means, we find that it transfers these sub- 
marines from an American admiral acting 
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as U.S. commander in chief, Atlantic, to 
the same American admiral, using the same 
headquarters, acting as NATO supreme com- 
mander, Atlantic. 

In other words, the submarines really 
never left U.S. control. The announced as- 
signment to NATO was only symbolic. 

Also in May of 1961, the President an- 
nounced a willingness to consider a NATO 
nuclear sea-based force “truly multilateral 
in ownership and control.” Since then, this 
offer has been repeated on the following con- 
ditions: 

1. If Europe increased its conventional 
forces; 

2. If Europe came up with an Sede ble 
control system for nuclear weapons; 

3. If the crews on the submarines repre- 
sented different nationalities. 

We have repeatedly pointed out, however, 
that we thought a NATO nuclear force mili- 
tarily unnecessary. 

This offer presented our allies with a seri- 
ous, if not insoluble, dilemma, 

Most of our allies disagree with the US. 
insistence on a conventional buildup to be- 
gin with. However, if they carried it out, 
they would have to increase their defense 
budgets anywhere from 15 to 40 percent 
(depending on the country) for the conven- 
tional buildup alone. To add to these ex- 
penditures the very large additional expen- 
ditures needed for a multilateral Polaris force 
put the political leaders of Europe in the 
position of having to ask their parliaments 
for budget increases which were (1) enor- 
mous and (2) declared by us to be militarily 
unnecessary as far as atomic weapons were 
concerned. 

This was politically impossible. No won- 
der many of our allies questioned whether 
our offer was meant to be accepted or 
rejected. 

If we turn to the purely military problem, 
the situation is equally confused. Most U.S. 
military leaders have serious reservations 
about relying primarily on a sea-based nu- 
clear force for the defense of the NATO area. 
Almost all of them consider the notion of 
submarine crews of mixed nationalities a 
monstrosity. 

It requires 18 months to train a purely 
American Polaris crew, and up to 12 months 
just to select it. To force crews of differ- 
ent nationalities to live aboard a submarine 
for months at a time will present enormous 
problems of morale. 

And what would actually be accomplished? 
Surely the threat of mutiny is not an appro- 
priate means to arrive at the control of 
weapons which affect the vital interests of 
each ally. 

Nuclear partnership of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance cannot be established through the use 
of technical gimmicks. It requires a polit- 
ical solution. 

With respect to the political control of a 

multilateral force, the administration’s at- 
titude has been equally ambiguous. To be- 
gin with, it has really proposed two multi- 
lateral forces: (a) ome composed of subma- 
rines manned by mixed crews of the non- 
nuclear NATO powers and (b) another com- 
posed of the national forces of the nuclear 
powers, France and Britain together with a 
United States contribution. 
_ In both Instances, we have offered to match 
the contribution of the European nations. 
The net effect of this offer would be to leave 
95 percent of our nuclear force outside NATO 
control while all of the nuclear forces of our 
allies would become subject to multilateral 
control. 

This might not be decisive had we ever 
offered any idea of what we mean by multi- 
lateral control. In effect, we have asked 
countries which do not possess nuclear sub- 
marines, missiles, or warheads to devise a 
control mechanism for these weapons on a 
multinational basis. 
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Considering the difficulty of devising a 
control mechanism even on a national basis, 
it is no accident that no pro has been 
made on the organization of a NATO nuclear 
force. 

Then there is the problem of the U.S. veto. 
So far, we have insisted on retaining a veto 
over the use of the nuclear warheads in the 
projected NATO force. Under such circum- 
stances, if we would want to use nuclear 
weapons and the European allies were to 
disagree, the NATO nuclear force would be 
inactive, but we could still use the nuclear 
weapons of the Strategic Air Command. If 
the situation were reversed, no nuclear weap- 
ons would be used at all. 

In other words, the NATO nuclear force 
proposed by the present administration is 
not an act of partnership but a device which 
would give the Europeans only a negative 
control over the small NATO nuclear 
force which we have declared militarily 
unnecessary. 

With respect to the other multilateral 
force—that composed of national contin- 
gents—it is important to understand that 
the administration has consistently attacked 
the nuclear programs of our allies. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has declared the French 
national nuclear force dangerous and inim- 
ical to the Alliance. Secretary McNamara 
has used similar words and added strictures 
of his own. Our allies have bitterly resented 
this intrusion into what they consider their 
sovereign concerns as free peoples. 

Then following the uproar caused by the 
unilateral U.S. cancellation of Skybolt, the 
President at Nassau offered Polaris missiles 
to Prime Minister Macmillan. The same 
offer was made to France. In addition, 
France and Britain were to supply their own 
warheads and submarines, and assign their 
nuclear forces to a NATO multilateral force. 

This sequence of eyents created a domestic 
crisis for the Macmillan government, even 
though the government accepted our offer. 
France rejected it. 

Before we begin reviling France for this 
action, we must recognize that the Nassau 
Agreement is a document of extraordinary 
ambiguities, 

It says nothing about who deploys the 
submarines; how the multilateral force is to 
be controlled; how national governments can 
exercise their control. Indeed, since com- 
munication to the submarines must be 
through American channels, it is not clear 
how Great Britain can exercise its theoretical 
right to independent action. 

Moreover, France has no warheads for 
Polaris missiles and no prospects of getting 
them for years to come, It has no subma- 
rines in which to install them. 

Finally, almost simultaneously with the 
offer, President Kennedy was exchanging 
secret letters with Premier Khrushchev 
about a nuclear test ban treaty. Had these 
resulted in a treaty and had France gone 
along—as we France could never 
have developed the warheads for the missiles 
which we were offering. 

In these circumstances, should we really 
have been so surprised that our offer was 
rejected by De Gaulle? 

Is it partnership to offer on a take-it-or- 
leave-Iit basis a weapons system about which 
our ally was not consulted, and under con- 
ditions which are extremely nebulous? 

Would it not have been more statesman- 
like to urge Prime Minister Macmillan to 
use his influence with France to establish a 
joint—ultimately European—nuclear force 
to be coordinated with ours in the defense 
of NATO? 

President deGaulle has not rejected co- 
operation or coordination. On the contrary, 
he has explicitly affirmed it. 

Before engaging in personal attacks, would 
it not have been wiser to find out how he 
proposes to coordinate his forces with ours? 
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To sum up: I strongly believe in the At- 
lantic Community. But we will not achieve 
this goal by technical gimmicks or sharp 
formulas, The basic problem is political. 
NATO cannot survive on the basis of mutual 
distrust. If it is painful for us to be ac- 
cused of unreliability, it is equally galling 
for countries with the traditions of Great 
Britain and France to be thought untrust- 
worthy with respect to the possession of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The nuclear issue within NATO has arisen 
because the strongest of our allies are trying 
to do what we have so often urged—namely, 
to share in the responsibility for their own 
defense. This attitude is in our own 
interest. 

I would therefore urge that we take im- 
mediate steps to establish a real nuclear de- 
fense partnership with Europe, The internal 
organization of Europe's nuclear power, in- 
cluding Great Britain's, should be left to the 
Europeans. Our goal should be to coor- 
dinate such a European force with ours 
through the establishment of a political con- 
trol body within NATO dealing with nuclear 
matters for the Alliance as a whole. 


H. THE COMMON MARKET 


For all of us who have admired Great 
Britain's historic role, it was a source of re- 
gret that its entry into the Common Market 
was thwarted—even if only temporarily. 
I disagree that Britain would have been a 
lukewarm member of the European com- 
munity. On the contrary, I believe that it 
would have entered Europe whole-heartedly, 
and that Europe would have benefitted from 
its wisdom and courage. 

Nevertheless, I haye serious doubts about 
the administration’s reaction to this event. 
I do not discover the specifically American 
interest that leads us to encourage group- 
ings in Europe designed to isolate France or 
to present Franco-German amity as dan- 
gerous to NATO. It is not in the interest of 
Britain; it is not in the interest of Europe; 
and above all it is not in our interest to frag- 
ment Europe still further. 

It is not in the long-term interest of Brit- 
ain to be pushed into the Common Market 
by United States . This will rein- 
force suspicions of Britain’s role. It will in 
the long run embarass Britain. It may split 
Europe into pro- and anti-American camps 
on an issue which is most properly a Eu- 
ropean concern, 

To organize or encourage rival blocs in 
Europe, to imply that there is a choice be- 
tween France and the United States, is to 
jeopardize still further all the achievements 
Of the past decade and a half toward Euro- 
pean and Atlantic unity. The result may be 
& resurgence of nationalism throughout 
Europe. Such an event would be against 
our national interests. 

Instead of a strong partner, we will have 
to deal with scores of competing rivalries. 
The Communists would be tempted to ex- 
plolt our divisions—and the new nations 
Would lose a vital source of strength. 

IL CONCLUSION 


The disarray in our relations with Europe 
Calls urgent attention to the need for re- 
examination of our processes of government 
in the international field. 

Something is wrong if, at a moment when 
Britain's membership in the Common Market 
hung delicately in the balance, we canceled 
Skybolt and thus contributed to the collapse 
of the Common Market negotiations whose 
Success we so urgently desired. 

Something is wrong if at a moment when 
we should be demonstrating the unity of the 
alliance, we became embroiled with Canada. 

Something is plainly wrong in our rela- 
tionships with France. 

The erratic and vacillating nature of our 
Policiles—illustrated by the gimmickry of our 
Proposals for the nuclear defense of NATO— 
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calis attention to the need for a clearer de- 
termination of national purposes and a strat- 
egy to attain them, 

The administration has used toward our 
allies the same ruthless and precipitate 
methods employed domestically, These ac- 
tions have shaken confidence—the most 
precious asset of any leader of an alliance. 

The way to deal with the present crisis in 
the alliance is to avoid recriminations. We 
will not establish partnership by talking 
about it in the abstract. The way to counter 
third force tendencies is to act so that the 
advantages of united action will always out- 
weigh the temptations of narrower concep- 
tions. This of course requires that we stop 
acting like a third force, 

The temporary failure of Britain's entry 
into the Common Market must not produce 
& paralysis in our Atlantic policy. There are 
a number of things we can do immediately, 

We should propose a comprehensive trade 
agreement with Britain and the Common- 
wealth to increase free world trade. 

The U.S. Trade Expansion Act of last year 
granted part of its tariff-cutting power to 
the President on the assumption of Britain's 
admission to the Common Market. Now 
there will be far less use for that power 
unless the Trade Act is amended—something 
which the President said last Thursday he 
“had not planned” to seek but “would sup- 
port it“ if the Congress “shows any disposi- 
tion to favor it.” 

It seems to me that this is a point on 
which the President should take vigorous 
leadership, rather than await congressional 
Initiative. 

It is high time for the alllance to create a 
political body to set common goals and to 
develop common policies. Bilateralism is 
dangerous by whomever practiced. 

The leadership of a coalition of free coun- 
tries is of course always far more exacting 
than the direction of an empire. But we 
should always remember that the power and 

generated by the voluntary coopera- 
tion of free societies can never be equaled 
by the reluctant compliance of nations 
treated like subjects. 


Ambassadors of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago Miss Karen Goebel, of An- 
drews, Ind., stopped by my office with 
several other Indiana young people who 
had been selected by the H Founda- 
tion to live in the farm areas of India 
for several months, These young people 
were so alert and so enthusiastic that 
they left a lasting impression on me, 
To me they typified America’s youth at 
their best. I am inserting a copy of a 
letter which I recently received from 
Miss Goebel. Surely we owe these young 
people a vote of thanks for the far- 
reaching service they are performing and 
the good will they are fostering for and 
on behalf of America. 

This is the letter: 

Dear Mr. RousH: A few months ago I 
came into India having much the same feel- 
ing that Columbus must have had back in 
1492. I really didn’t know what to expect. 
My experience as an International Farm 
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Youth Exchange delegate has placed me in 
situations that I never would have been in 
otherwise, many of them humorous as well 
as enlightening. 

Our program, sponsored by the 4-H Foun- 
dation, is dedicated to bringing world peace 
through creating understandings between 
the peoples of our countries. This challenge 
Was even more impressive to me when I ar- 
rived here and was sent to West Bengal 
where the spoken language is Bengali. (There 
are about 845 different dialects spoken in 
India; and I haven't quite mastered them.) 
But gradually, by piecing together my fam- 
ily's English and my bit of Bengali, we came 
out rather well. Living and working along 
side my family members has brought about 
understanding even though complete lan- 
guage communication hasn't been possible. 
When I left my newly found family in West 
Bengal it was as though I were really leaving 
my own family that I'd been with all my 
life. These sad memories of parting will 
remain, but more prominent now are the 
happy memories of the 3 plus weeks we 
spent together. 

The hospitality of the Indian people has 
been beyond my previous hopes. Their 
warm kindness and consideration has been 
wonderful and I've been taken as a family 
member which is my desire throughout my 
stay. 

Hospitality to Americans, in general is defl- 
nitely on the increase since we've come to 
India’s aid in facing the Chinese menace. 
This crisis has brought unity among the In- 
dian people themselves as they stand against 
the Chinese now. This country has many 
existing conditions which cause diversity, 
just as is exemplified by the many languages 
spoken here, 

Living here has shown me some of the 
problems facing India. Feeding her popu- 
lation of 455 million (crowded into an area 
40 percent the size of continental United 
States) is certainly no easy task, I've been 
living in the village areas and seeing the 
farmers work in their small plots, and culti- 
vate with their wooden plows and bullocks. 
The small farms, sometimes less an 1 acre, 
was one of the first things that impressed me. 
But when I stopped to realize that 80 percent 
of India's people depend on the farm for a 
living—the small farm size is understand- 
able. The fact that the farmland is divided 
among the sons upon the father’s death also 
encourages this fragmentation and small 
plots, 

I receive many inquiries about the U.S. 
success in agriculture. These farmers often 
fecl that our mechanized f us re- 
sponsible for our prosperity. It’s quite chal- 
lenging for the block development and ex- 
tension programs here to convince the people 
that they are not victims of impossible cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. Tradi- 
tional farming methods are gradually being 
replaced by improved practices as the farm- 
ers become more educated. Much of the ma- 
chinery, considered essential to the American 
farmer, isn't practical here because of the 
small holdings. And since there is such a 
large population, human power is often very 
satisfactory, for many of our mechanized 
tasks. With the lack of industry and the il- 
literacy percent of 70, manual labor on the 
farm is often the best 3 5 ga 
making a living. I imagine picture 
gradually change though as industry in- 
creases and more are utilized there. 

It's impossible for me to understand all the 
complications facing India. But she is a 
country that is progressing and has great 
potential from what I've seen. Certainly 
I'm grateful for the experience I'm 
and the opportunity to represent Indiana 
as an IF YE delegate. 

My album containing photographs of the 
United States and my home has been of 
great value to me. Even when I have diffi- 
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culty talking to my hosts because of the 
language differences, my album can speak 
for me and help break the ice. There's 
always a particularly big cheer when they 
turn the page and find the large photograph 
of the Kennedy family which you gave me. 
Our President is mighty ular over here, 
and I certainly appreciate the lovely photo- 
h. 
Ei relatives have all written and explained 
that you're having a cold, cold winter over 
on that side of the globe. It’s hard to 
realize that, when over here the temperature 
is about 90° F. during the day. I'm located 
right along the Arabian seashore now and 
enjoying the tropical beauty of the date and 
coconut palms. It's really snowing over 
there? 

Mother just wrote that Donna Jane Gem- 
mer is coming to your office in Washington. 
I'm wondering if she has started work there 
already. We've attended the same Sunday 
school class for years in Huntington. And 
right now that place seems so far away, but 
the time here has gone all too fast and in 
April Tu be back home. Hoping I can stop 
in at your office when I return to Washing- 
ton for my evaluation, 

Sincerely, 
Karen GOEBEL. 


U.S. Arms Contro! and Disarmament 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


or NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, arms 
control negotiations have been conducted 
almost continuously since December 1945. 
The dates and individuals who repre- 
sented the United States are listed be- 
low. The question which should be ut- 
most in everyone’s mind is: What is the 
best system—is it an agency which re- 
ports to the President or the State De- 
partment or an agency which reports 
to the Congress? 

The dates, individuals, and other in- 
formation is as follows: 

Last or CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS OF INTER- 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ON DISARMAMENT 


1. Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
United States, United Kingdom, and USSR. 
(December 16-27, 1945). 

2. First session of General Assembly, part 
1 (January 10 to February 14, 1948). 

3. U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
cae meetings (June 14 to December 31, 
1 4 

4. First session of General Assembly, part 
2 (October 23 to December 16, 1946). 

5. Security Counciti meetings (January 9 
to March 10, 1947). 

6, UNAEC meetings (March 18 to Septem- 
ber 11, 1947). 

7. U.N. Commission for Conventional 
Armaments (CCA) meetings (March 24 to 
June 25, 1947). 

8. Security Council meeting (July 8, 1947). 

9. CCA meetings (August 20 to December 
16, 1947). 

10. Second session of General 
(September 16 to November 29, 1947). 

ey rama meetings (January 16 to May 
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12. Security Council meetings (June 11 to 
22, 1948). 

13. CCA meetings (July 26 to August 17, 
1948). 

14. Third session of General Assembly, part 
1 (September 21 to December 12, 1948). 

15. CCA meetings (February 15 to August 
1, 1949). 

16. UNAEC meetings (February 18 to July 
29, 1949). 

17. Third session of General Assembly, part 
2 (April 5 to May 18, 1949). 

18. Six-Power meetings (August 9 to Oc- 
tober 24, 1949). 

19. Security Council meetings (September 
15 to 16, 1949). 

20. Fourth session of General Assembly 
(September 20 to December 10, 1949). 

21, Security Council meetings (October 11 
to 18, 1949). 

22. Six-power meeting (December 20, 1949, 
to January 19, 1950). 

23. CCA meetings (April 27 to August 9, 
1950). 

24. Fifth session of General Assembly 
(September 19 to December 15, 1950). 

25. Committee of Twelve meetings (Feb- 
ruary 14 to September 28, 1951). 

26. Sixth session of General Assembly 
(November 6, 1951, to February 5, 1962). 

27. Security Council meeting (January 30, 
1952). 

28. Disarmament Commission meetings 
(February 4 to June 24, 1952). 

29. Security Council meetings (June 18 to 
July 9, 1952). 

. Disarmament Commission meetings 
(August 12 to October 9, 1952). 

31. Seventh session of General Assembly, 
part 1 (October 14 to December 22, 1962). 

32. Seventh session of General Assembly, 
part 2 (February 24 to April 23, 1953). 

33. Seventh session of General Assembly. 
part 3 (August 17 to 28, 1953) . 

. Disarmament Commission meeting 
(August 20, 1953). 

35. Eighth session of General Assembly 
(September 15 to December 9, 1953). 

36. Berlin Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters of United States, United Kingdom, 
USS.R., and France (January 25 to Febru- 
ary 18, 1954). 

37. Disarmament Commission meetings 
(April 9 to 19, 1954). 

38. Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
(May 13 to June 22, 1954). 

39. Disarmament Commission meetings 
(July 20 to 29, 1954). 

40. Ninth session of General Assembly 
(September 21 to December 17, 1954). 

41. Disarmament Commission meeting 
(November 19, 1954). 

42. Disarmament Subcommittee meeting 
(December 8, 1954). 

43. Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
(February 25 to June 1, 1955). 

44. Geneva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment (July 18 to 23, 1955). 

45. Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
(August 20 to October 7, 1955). 

46. Tenth session of General Assembly 
(September 20 to December 20, 1955). 

47. Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
of United States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
im (October 27 to November 16, 

48. Disarmament 
(January 23, 1956). 

49. Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
(March 19 to May 4, 1956). 


Commission 


Commission meeting 


50. Disarmament meetings 
(July 3 to 16, 1956). 


51. Eleventh session of General Assembly 
(November 12, 1956, to March 8, 1957). 

52. Disarmament Commission meeting 
(December 20, 1956). 

53. Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
(March 18 to September 6, 1957). 

54. Twelfth session of General Assembly 
(September 17 to December 14, 1957). 


February 18 


55. Disarmament Commission meeting 
(September 30, 1957). 

56. Security Council meetings (April 21 
to May 2, 1958). 

57. Geneva Conference of Experts To Study 
Possibility of Detecting Violations of Pos- 
sible Agreement on of Nuclear 
Tests (July 1 to August 21, 1958). 

58. Thirteenth session of General Assembly 
(September 16 to December 13, 1958). 

59. Geneva Conference on Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapons Tests (October 31, 1958, 
to January 29, 1962). 

60. Geneva Conference of Experts for 
Study of Possible Measures Which Might Be 
Helpful in Preventing Surprise Attack and 
for Preparation of Report Thereon to Goy- 
ernments (November 10 to December 18, 
1958). 

61. Geneva meeting of Foreign Ministers 
of United States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
and France (May 11 to June 20, July 13 to 
can 5, 1959). 

. Disarmament 
(September 10, 1959). 
. Fourteenth session of General Assembly 
(September 15 to December 13, 1959). 
Washington Antarctic Conference 
8 15 to December 1, 1959). 

65. Ten Nation Committee on Disarma- 
ment (March 15 to April 29, June 7 to 28, 
1960). 

66. Security Council meetings (May 23 
to 27, 1960). 

67, Disarmament Commission meeting 
(August 16 to 18, 1960). 

68. Fifteenth session of General Assembly 
(September 20 to December 20, 1960; March 
7 to April 21, 1961). 


Commission meeting 


Forum AND CHIEF US. NEGOTIATOR 


Bilateral United States-Soviet talks (June 
19 to 30, July 17 to 29, and September 6 to 
19, 1961), John J. McCloy. 

Sixteenth session of General Assembly 
(September 19 to December 20, 1961), Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 

Conference of the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Committee (March 14 to June 14, 
July 16 to September 7, November 26 to De- 
cember 20, 1962), Arthur H. Dean, 

Resumed February 12, 1963, William C. 
Foster. 

Seventeenth session of General Assembly 
(September 18 to December 21, 1962), Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 

Bilateral (United States-U.S.S.R.) talks on 
nuclear test ban (January 14 to 18, 1963), 
William C. Foster. 

Tripartite (United States-U.S.S.R.-United 
Kingdom) talks on nuclear test ban (Jan- 
uary 22 to 31, 1963), William O. Foster. 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL 
DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
U.N. COMMISSION ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
(1946-51) 

Original U.S. delegates and advisers: 

Representative: Bernard M, Baruch (ap- 
pointed March 18, 1946; confirmed April 5, 
1946.) 

Associates: John M. Hancock, aid to Mr. 
Baruch; Ferdinand Eberstadt; Pred Searls, 
Jr; Herbert B. Swope; Richard C. Tolman, 
scientific adviser; Thomas F. Farrell; 
Parks Davis, executive officer. 


The Scientific Panel appointed to assist 
Dr. Tolman included: 

Drs. R. F. Bacher, A. H, Compton, J. R. 
Oppenheimer, C. A. Thomas, H. O. Urey. 

Later representatives to UNAEC: 

Year 1947: Representative, Warren R. 
Austin; deputy representative, Frederick H. 

20 members. 

1948: tative, Warren R. 
deputy representative, Frederick H. 
17 members. 


1963 


Year 1949: Representative, Warren R. 
Austin; deputy representative, Frederick H. 
Osborn, 

Year 1950: Representative, Warren R. 
Austin; deputy representatives, Frederick H. 
Osborn (resigned January 31, 1950); John C. 

February 1, 1950). 
Representative, Warren R. 
Austin; acting deputy representative, John 
C. Ross, 

UN COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 
(1947-51) 


Year 1947: Representative, Warren R, Aus- 
tin; deputy representative, Ralph A. Bard. 

Year 1948: Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin; deputy representative, Frederick H, Os- 
born (beginning January 19, 1948). 

Year 1949: Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin; deputy representatives, Frederick H. Os- 
born (resigned April 1, 1949); Frank C. Nash 
(beginning April 2, 1949). 

Year 1950: Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin; deputy representative, Frank C. Nash. 

Year 1951: Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin; deputy representative, Frank O. Nash. 

UN DISARMAMENT COMMISSION (1952-7) 


Year 1952: Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin; deputy representative, Benjamin V. Co- 
hen. 

Year 1953: Representatives, Warren R. Aus- 
tin (resigned January 1953); Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. (designated August 19, 1953); dep- 
uty representative, Benjamin V. Cohen (re- 
Signed January 19, 1953). 

Year 1954: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., deputy representative, Morehead 
Patterson. 

Year 1955: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr.; deputy representative, Harold 
Stassen (appointed August 2, 1955). 

Year 1956: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr; deputy representative, Harold 
Stassen. 

Year 1957: Representative, Henry Oabot 
Lodge, Jr; deputy representative, Harold 
Stassen (resigned February 14, 1958). 

Year 1958: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr.; deputy representative, James J. 
Wadsworth. 


Year 1959: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr.; deputy representative, James J. 
Wadsworth. 

Year 1960: Representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. 

Year 1961: Representative, Adlai E. Steven- 
son. 

U.N. DISARMAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE (1954-57) 

Year 1954; Representative, Morehead Pat- 
terson. 

Year 1955: Representative, Henry Cabot 


Lodge, Jr.; deputy representative, James J. 
Wadsworth. 


Year 1956: Representative, Harold E. 
Stassen. 
Year 1957: Representative, Harold E. 
Stassen. 


GENEVA EXPERTS CONFERENCE ON NUCLEAR 
TESTS (JULY 1-AUGUST 21, 1958) 

Dr. James B. Fisk, Dr. Robert F. Bacher, 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence. 

CONFERENCE ON SUSPENSION OFP NUCLEAR TESTS 
(OCTOBER 31, 1958— ) 

October 31, 1958, representative, James J. 
Wadsworth; deputy representative, Robert F. 
Bacher. Senior advisers, Charles C. Stelle, 
State; Lt. Gen. Alfonzo P. Fox, Defense; 
George M. Kavanagh, AEC. 

October 29, 1959 representative, James J. 
Wadsworth; deputy representative, D. H. 
Popper. 

September 28, 1960,* acting representative, 
Charles C. Stelle; deputy representative, D. 
H. Popper. 


State press release No. 643, Oct. 25, 1958. 

Conference document inf./4, Oct. 29, 1959. 

*Conference document inf./6, Sept. 28, 
1960. 
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March 21, 1961.“ representative, Arthur H. 
Dean; deputy representatives, Oharles O. 
Stelle; D. H. Popper. 

I. Technical Working Group on the Detec- 
tion and Identification of High-Altitude Nu- 
clear Explosions (June 22 to July 10, 1959). 

Head, Dr. Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky; mem- 
bers, Dr. Sterling A. Colgate; Dr. Allen F. 
Donovan; Dr. Alvin C. Graves; Mr. Spurgeon 
M. Keeny, Jr.; Dr. Richard Latter; Col. Dent 
Lay; Dr. Allen M, Peterson; Dr. Kenneth N. 
Watson. 

II. Technical Working Group 2 (November 
25 to December 18, 1959). 

Head, Dr. James B. Fisk; deputy head, 
Dr. Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky; members, 21. 

III. Seismic Research Program Advisory 
Group (May 11-30, 1960). 

Dr. Frank Press, Mr. Carlton M. Beyer, Dr. 
Gerald Johnson, Mr. Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., 
Dr. Richard Latter, Dr. Donald H. Rock, Dr. 
Carl F. Romney, Mr. Robert C. Scheid, Dr. 
M. Carl Walske. 

SURPRISE ATTACK CONFERENCE (NOVEMBER 10 TO 
DECEMBER 18, 1958) 

William C. Foster, Chairman. 

Rear Adm. Paul Dudley, Special Assistant 
to the Chairman. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky. 

Gen. Otto P. Weyland. 

Six senior advisers. 

TEN-NATION COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 
. (MARCH 15 TO JUNE 28, 1960) 


Representative, Fredrick Eaton; deputy 
representative, Charles C. Stelle. 


‘State press release No. 133, Mar. 14, 1961. 


An Appraisal of Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
cently Dr. Felipe Herrera, President of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
spoke at a meeting of the chamber of 
commerce in Miami. 

Dr. Herrera reported on the activities 
on the Inter-American. Development 
Bank and its participation in the Al- 
liance for Progress. This portion of the 
speech alone merits the attention of the 
Congress. 

However, Dr. Herrera went further and 
made some recommendations which he 
says will undoubtedly be labeled as 
“visionary.”’ In view of my long interest 
in this field of Inter-American relations, 
I know that in it we particularly need 
men of vision, and their ideas should be 
given wide distribution and earnest con- 
sideration. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent to haye printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this speech which 
Dr. Herrera made, and I commend it to 
the attention of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTER-AMERICAN Economic INSTITUTIONS: AN 
APPRAISAL 
(By Felipe Herrera) 

Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, I have been in 

Miami many times—like most Latin Ameri- 
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cans, I tend to use it as a natural gateway 
in my comings and goings between this 
country and those to the south—but no 
matter how often I come here, I never lose 


‘the comfortable feeling of being very much 


at home. The Hispanic heritage you have 
preserved so well, your people and architec- 
ture and incomparable climate, confront the 
Latin American with something of Caracas 
and Santiago and Mexico City in an alien 
land, no longer alien because of Miami. 

This is my first formal appearance here as 
President of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and I am glad I have deferred 
it until now. Florida and Miami, and par- 
ticularly an organization like yours, are 
where North Americans most closely follow 
inter-American developments and are best 
informed on them. In the light of recent 
developments, Including the Alliance for 

which has awakened such great 
interest throughout the hemisphere, I think 
I am now in a position to make a better 
evaluation of inter-American economic in- 
stitutions, and one more in keeping with 
your own broad knowledge of the inter- 
American scene, than would haye been pos- 
sible for me earlier. 

‘There is a good deal of error, and as much 
of injustice, in the way Latin America’s 
economic and social policies and develop- 
ment agencies are generally regarded. Per- 
haps the most common accusation is that 
there are too many inter-American agencies 
and authorities to permit a rapid and effici- 
ent solution of our manifold problems, 

I would disagree with this viewpoint, If 
anything, I would say that there are not 
enough agencies and authorities to do the 
job that must be done properly—a job that 
strains at national boundaries and takes on 
the proportions of a mighty supranational 
effort. 

Events move at such a dizzying pace that 
there is only a passing resemblance between 
our world of today and that of 10 or 20 years 
ago. We are caught up in an irrestible cur- 
rent of hope and aspiration and change that 
would have been inconceivable yesterday. 
One manifestation of these, in our hem- 
isphere, at least, is the powerful thrust 
toward more than just coordination and co- 
operation in our international relations, 
more than just the association of nations, 


tion, and then political unification—in the 
truest sense of the world. We are inspired 
by Europe’s example along these lines, and 
are aided by processes peculiar to our hem- 
isphere. 

This trend is something so new and dy- 
namic that it cannot be properly nourished 
and guided by our inter-American organiza- 
tional structure of even a few years ago. 
That structure is now inadequate to meet 
the challenge that faces it and all of us. 
There has been a time in the history of all 
nations when economies were small and iso- 
lated, limited by poor communications and 


the concentration of humanity in villages, 


towns and cities. This vested great eco- 
nomic and social power in local and muni- 
cipal authorities, but as communications im- 
proved, as population grew and spread, econ- 
omies burst their bonds and spread across 
entire regions and nations, compelling local 
authority to give way to regional and na- 
tional authority. 

In precisely the same manner, the stage is 
set for us to progress from nationalism to 
supranationalism, and forge the true and 
growing unification of our peoples in their 
effort to eradicate underdevelopment and 
poverty, malnutrition and illiteracy, and 
strengthen our orderly march toward sta- 
bility and well-being. 

Here precisely, is where the need lies for 
an institution like our Bank. In more than 
just the financial sense we symbolize and 
contribute to that process of unification. 
Our mandate is the integrated economic and 
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social development of our member countries 
through the united effort of all of them. 
We are the principal Inter-American channel 
for mobilizing and directing the flow of in- 
ternational resources, harmoniously admin- 
istered in the name of all our members, for 
the solution of their common problems, 

Our Bank is a place where Latin Americans 
can lay their economic and social needs and 
problems before other Americans and en- 
counter a sympathetic response, because all 
concerned have lived with these needs and 
problems and have suffered their conse- 
quences all their lives. Even more important, 
it is the place where national needs and 
problems are considered within the context 
of Latin America’s needs and problems as a 
whole. 

We are, in short, a practical expression of 
the new internationalism that is taking hold 
among our peoples. We are also a practical 
expression of the new approach that char- 
acterizes Latin America's political and 
economic institutions today. When I took 
office as President of the Bank 3 years ago, 
I said that being a bank, we were more than 
a bank. By that I meant that we had the 
dual obligation of adhering to sound bank- 
ing principles In our operations to preserve 
the integrity of the resources entrusted to us, 
and of tempering our banking philosophy 
with our ultimate goal; to accelerate eco- 
nomic and social development in Latin 
America. 

I think we have been successful in this 
respect. I cannot recall one of our loans— 
and we have made loans totaling more than 
$624 million in slightly less than 2 years— 
that has not been of direct or potential 
benefit to the individual in Latin America, 
To cite a few examples, we are helping to 
build 175,000 low-cost houses for almost a 
million people who never knew the meaning 
of decent shelter; we are helping to buld 
and improve roads, to open up new areas 
for development; we are helping to raise 
health standards and productivity among 
17.5 million people, in city and village alike, 
by financing good water and sanitary sys- 
tems; our agricultural loans are reclaiming 
badlands, improving and diversifying pro- 
duction. Loans benefiting 20 universities, 
colleges, and technical schools will help to 
give Latin America the research specialists 
and technicians it needs to carry on its de- 
velopment. Our loans to industry, princi- 
pally small industry, and electric power 
projects total more than $150 million. 

But let me say something about our re- 
sources: 

1, For economic development projects, the 
Bank has subscribed resources of about $960 
million. Of this amount, member countries 
have paid in some $528 million (including 
the contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations of a little more than $146 mil- 
lion). The $432 million makes 
up the Bank's callable capital. This capital 
serves to support the bond issues which the 
Bank sells on the world’s capital markets. 

We had the immediate acceptance of our 
first bond issues, aggregating $100 million 
during 1962, in this country and Europe. 

Seventy-five million dollars were under- 
written by commercial and investment banks 
in the United States, and the balance by a 
consortium of leading Italian banks, at terms 
s0 favorable that they compare in every way 
with those granted to such institutions as 
the World Bank. 

Our bonds have been approved for sale in 
what amounts to 80 percent of the United 
States financial market. California, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin have al- 
ready enacted legislation to this effect, and 
legislation is presently pending in Illinois, 
Maryland, Utah and other jurisdictions. 
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(2). For social development projects, the 
Bank administers the Social Progress Trust 


Fund of $394 million, entrusted to us in. 


1961 by the US. Government in the frame- 
work of the Alliance for Progress. The pur- 
pose of this Fund is to finance projects in 
the fields of land settlement and improved 
land use, housing for low-income groups, wa- 
ter supply and sanitation and advanced edu- 
cation. We administer these resources as s 
trustee, and render an annual accounting of 
their use to the United States. 

We interpreted the action of the United 
States in selecting us to administer this 
large sum as a mark of confidence in our 
Bank, all the more noteworthy because we 
opened our doors only 6 months before it was 
taken. We see a ratification of this confi- 
dence in the expressed intention of the U.S. 
Government to enlarge the Social Progress 
Trust Fund by entrusting another $200 mil- 
lion to us. 

Even though, as I have noted we came 
into being only a short time before the Al- 
liance for Progress, when the Alliance was 
promulgated we were in an organizational 
and operational position to play an im- 
mediate and active part in it, and became 
the Alliance mechanism for mobilizing and 
directing multilateral resources for Latin 
American economic and social development. 

The goals and methods of the Alliance, 
as you know, were outlined by a special 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council at Punta del Este, Uru- 
guay, in August 1961. It would not be amiss 
to review them at this point, as follows: 

Mobilization of the full production capac- 
ity of the Latin American countries, with 
external aid, to accelerate their economic de- 
velopment; the need to create conditions of 
greater stability and balance for Latin Amer- 
ica's export trade; the need for a larger 
Latin American market, obtainable. only 
through economic integration of the Latin 
American countries; accelerating an inte- 
grated and equitable economic development 
by consolidating and expanding representa- 
tive democracy, to give the community free 
expression and the means of satisfying its 
present and future needs. 

But perhaps the most important expres- 
sion of what the Alliance is and does lies 
in these words of President Kennedy, in 
his recent state of the Union message: 

“I do not underestimate the difficulties 
that we face in this mutual effort among 
our close neighbors, but the free states of 
this hemisphere, working in close collabora- 
tion, have begun to make this Alliance a 
living reality. The men and women of this 
hemisphere know that the Alliance would 
not succeed if it were only another name 
for U.S. handouts—that it can succeed only 
as the Latin American nations themselves 
devote their best effort to fulfilling its 


Within this scope, the Alliance must be 
regarded as a statement of policy, and not 


as a new institution, as is often erroneously 


thought. It must be looked upon as an 
effort in which each participant has a mu- 
tual obligation to all the others—an o 
tion to give to the best of its ability, and 
not merely receive, and make its -fullest 
contribution to the success of this venture, 
Such a goal, and with it the goals of Punta 
del Este, can never be attained if our coun- 
tries limit their efforts to purely national 
proportions, There must be regional co- 


operation and coordination among neigh- 


boring countries; continental-wide coopera- 
tion and coordination among all the coun- 
tries, and, needless to say, cooperation and 
coordination between the Latin American 
countries, individually and collectively, and 
the United States. 

This is feasible on a supranational and 
international basis only through specialized 
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Inter-American organs that run the gamut 
of all our needs—cultural, juridical, tech- 
nological and agricultural, as well as econo- 
mic and financial—if order and direction 
are to be imparted to the solution of our 
problems. Some of these organs already 
exist, and others must be created. 

The economic and social mechanisms of 
the inter-American system merged at differ- 
ent stages in our cooperative evolution, and 
in response to the needs of the times. Thus, 
the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council were born at a moment when polit- 
ical inter-Americanism overshadowed eco- 
nomic inter-Americanism. 

ECLA, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America of the United Nations, stemmed 
from general concern in that Organization in 
the 1950's over the emerging problems of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Our Inter-American Development Bank, 
organized early in 1959, was a belated recog- 
nition of the need for a regional financial 
mechanism to complement the activities of 
existing international organizations, 

In 1960 the Act of Bogota and the concept 
of the Social Progress Trust Fund were.the 
first expressions of the need for cooperative 
action in meeting Latin America’s social 
problems. The Alliance for Progress and 
Charter of Punta del Este, a year later, re- 
flected the need for programing and struc- 
tural reform in Latin America, and led to 
strengthening the Economic and Social 
Council and creating the “nine wise men” 
group to evaluate national policies and pro- 
grams. Since 1958 the Central American 
Common Market and Latin American Free 
Trade Association have responded to the 
needs of trade and the flux of ideas gen- 
erated by European integration. 

Today, it is essential that we reappraise 
this machinery and adapt it to the larger 
and more complex requirements of present 
economic and social policy in our hemi- 
sphere. It may be that the report of Presi- 
dent Lleras Camargo and President Kubit- 
schek will shortly show us the way to do 
this, for these distinguished Americans will 
certainly lend ear to the appeal of our coun- 
tries for a system that will lead to more posi- 
tive action and the solid support of public 
opinion at all levels. 

If you will permit me, I should like to 
make my Own modest contribution in this 
connection: 

1. Some form of Latin American parlia- 
ment is needed to give proper expression to 
the broad public opinion of our hemisphere, 
and not to governments and experts alone, 
as is now the case. Such a body might be 
indirectly established by our legislatures, or 
directly by popular vote In our countries, to 
become a forum for interpreting the major 
currents of ideas in Latin America and 
evaluating hemisphere policy by democratic 
discussion and debate. In it, public opinion 
might express itself on such matters of com- 
mon concern as the orlentation of economic 
relations among our countries, our collective 
relationship to other regional groups, and 
our concepts of integrated economic develop- 
ment, to guide our governments, individ- 
ually and collectively, in putting into prac- 
tice broader formulas conducive to practi- 
eal collective unity in the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural spheres. 

It is conceivable that this Latin American 
body might have a permanent group to work 
in close harmony with a similar group in the 
Congress of the United States, and thus 
create a reciprocal mechanism—represent- 
ative of the essence of democracy and par- 
Uamentary institutions—for precisely eval- 
uating the obstacles and possibilities of 
cooperation between the United States and 
Latin America. And, as a logical corollary, 
it might perhaps be complemented to some 
degree by the participation of management 
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and labor, through their representative or- 
ganizations, and technology and education, 
through the universities. 

2. Equally essential is a permanent liaison 
mechanism to fuse the efforts of economic 
and technical institutions triving for faster 
and more integrated development in Latin 
America, something on the order of Europe's 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. A body of this kind could be of 
inestimate value in arriving at definitions 
necessary to the most harmonious interac- 
tion of regional and national initiatives. It 
could become the multilaterial technical or- 
gan wherein the Alliance for Progress, which 
as I have observed, still lacks a well-defined 
personality, could find its true and dynamic 
identity. From it would come specific tech- 
nical recommendations on how to program 
our development, how to find in common 
the solution to our vital raw materials prob- 
lems, how to coordinate our trade and mone- 
tary policies, and how to extend our inevi- 
table integration over increasingly shorter 
period. It would, in essence, be the higher 
technical-administrative agency of our mul- 
tilateral technical cooperation: a sort of 
general staff for this ambitious operation. 

3. Finally, I consider it indispensable that 
we reactivate the abandoned concept of an 
inter-American High Court, empowered by 
our governments to hear and resolve litiga- 
tion and problems deriving from our com- 
munal, international existence, especially in 
commercial, financial and general economic 
questions. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, these proposals 
undoubtedly will strike may as visionary, and 
some might wonder that a banker departs 
from talk of yields and investments and 
funds to enter into this field that we might 
call social engineering for the hemisphere. 

Precisely because I am a banker, and pre- 
cisely because of what I have observed in 
Latin America during the past 4 years, I 
must conclude that it is useless to talk of 
trade and investment if we do not simul- 
taneously forge institutional bonds as a basis 
for our cooperative efforts toward economic 
development. Let us not forget that the 
budgets and income of many Latin American 
countries are smaller than the budgets and 
income of some large corporations in this 
country. Yet, an expanse of land that has 
been nourished by our blood and history 
commands a much greater devotion and 
meaning than profit and loss statements. 
As practical men of the Americas, we must 

that as long as we fail to orient 
our relations with an eye to destiny, our 
—— cherished ambitions of today, are sense- 
ess. 


Annual Observance of Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Jew- 
ish Ledger, an outstanding weekly news- 
paper circulated in my district, has ex- 
tended me the privilege of publishing a 
message to the community on the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week, which 
was begun yesterday. 

I welcomed this opportunity to express 
my thoughts on this observance and the 
special meaning it has for all of us: 

Brotherhood Week is a fitting occasion to 
make a searching examination of how all of 
us are living up to the American way of life 
and its ideals. This great Nation has taken 
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its strength from the ability of our citizens 
to live and work together in the interests of 
all people, regardless of religious or political 
faiths. 


This special week is dedicated to the pur- 
pose of bringing together Christians and Jews 
in a bond of brotherhood and good fellow- 
ship. It also reminds us that prejudice and 
hate can destroy us and everything we hold 
dear. 

The liberty of freemen and their right to 
worship God as they see fit is threatened to- 
day by godless communism. All of us who 
believe are called to show by our example 
of brotherly love that the ugly philosophy of 
communism is doomed. We must unite in 
brotherhood. So strong can such brother- 
hood become that we can defeat the evils 
of communism, and preserve our religion 
and our belief in the dignity of man. 

Although the actual observance of Brother- 
hood Week lasts only 7 days, its real meaning 
should be practiced every day of the year. 

FRANK HORTON, 
Congressman. 


Mr. Speaker, in this same issue of the 
Jewish Ledger, Donald Wolin, the editor 
and publisher, has written a very timely 
editorial. Employing the “coloring 
book” satire which is so popular today, 
Mr. Wolin has described in very funda- 
mental terms the divisive influences at 
work in our society, the unfortunate in- 
fiuences Brotherhood Week seeks to de- 
feat. 

I take pleasure in offering this edi- 
torial for publication so that my col- 
leagues may also have the privilege of 
reading this appropriate message: 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK COLORING Book 


This week we are offering you free our non- 
disposable Brotherhood Week coloring book, 
complete with a crayon kit containing a 
generous assortment of colors—white, dark, 
black, brown, tan, yellow, and other various 
hues, 

Spread out your crayons and turn to page 
i. 

Sunday: Notice the mother and father and 
their two children. They are dressed neat 
and clean. They are going tochurch. They 
appreciate the privilege of worshiping in the 
church of their choice, Color them ap- 
preciative, Use any crayon for their hands 
and face. 

Monday: Father is at work. He works in 
a large office and wears a tie and white shirt. 
He has a very responsible and important job. 
There are many other workers in the office. 
How many different colors can you use in this 
picture? 

Tuesday: Note that this page is divided 
into two sections. The first panel shows a 
crowded, dingy classroom in a shabby neigh- 
borhood. The second panel is a light, airy 
classroom in a different neighborhood. The 
first school is old and dilapidated, while 
the second is modern and expensive. It 
should not be difficult to color the students. 

Wednesday: Father is home reading the 
evening newspaper. He is angry, bitter and 
frustrated. He is reading about ignorant 
racial outbursts from liberal arts students, 
Rockwell's Nazis, subtle discrimination in 
the north. The newspaper is not pleasant to 
read, Color it everyday, Make father any 
color, Make him continuously angry, bitter 
and frustrated. 

Thursday: You must use your imagination 
for this page. Draw a Negro, Jew, Catholic, 
Rabbi, Priest, and cleaning woman. Ask 
your friends to do the same without reveal- 
ing your drawing. Do you find striking 
similarities? Are you really surprised? 
You can have a lot of laughs with this page. 
You can also learn something about your- 
self. And your friends. 

Friday: This family is Jewish. They are 
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going to Friday evening services at their 
temple or synagogue. This page looks fami- 
liar because it is the same one we used on 
Sunday. Do you find it strange they do not 
look strange? Color them similar. 

Saturday: This is our puzzle page. Moth- 
er, father, and children are dressed to go 
dining. Color them dark. They want to 
eat in a nice restaurant where they will be 
genuinely welcome by the owner or head- 
waiter. They can’t seem to find the restau- 
rant. Can you? Do not waste too much 
time on this page. Color it hopeless. 

Notice there are more pages in your book. 
One for each day of the year. It is impos- 
sible to erase or destroy those you tarnish. 
Be careful how you use your crayons. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles Endorses Youth 
Employment Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial published in the February 
1963 issue of the journal Eagle pub- 
lished by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The editorial entitled, “Double Bar- 
reled Conservation,” strongly recom- 
mends passage of the youth employment 
bill, of which the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, the Honorable HUBERT 
H. Humpurey, is author as well as a 
number of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, including myself. 

The editorial follows: 

DOUBLE BARRELED CONSERVATION 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles has a dual 
interest in one of the highly significant bills 
which will be considered in the current ses- 


Corps, patterned after the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps of the 1930's, is authored by 
Eagle Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nesota. 

The bill, which has the support of Eagle 
President John F. Kennedy, holds double 
importance for Eagles, because of our organ- 
ization’s longstanding interest in both 
youth guidence and the protection and pres- 
ervation of our Nation’s natural resources. 

A Youth Conservation Corps could be an 
important step forward in curbing the ever- 
increasing problem of teenage delinquency. 
By offering thousands of young men the 
chance to work in a challenging and reward- 
ing activity, by getting school dropouts off 
the streets and alleys and into the forests 
and fields where they can have an opportu- 
nity to live in an America they never knew, 
the Corps will be adding immeasurably to 
the well-being of our youth. 

At the same time these youngsters will be 
contributing to the future development of 
our land. By learning and taking part in 
reforestation, in soll and wildlife preserva- 
tion, they will be taking their place as use- 
ful citizens, doing a productive job, far re- 
moved from environments which breed 
street corner delinquents and reform school 
candidates. 7 

Senator HUMPHREY'S Senate bill No. 1, 
seeking to preserve two of our most precious 
national assets, deserves Eagle support. It 
deserves letters from all Eagles to their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen asking their help 
in passing the measure. 
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Explanation of Public Law 87-297 


EXTENSION S REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment concerning the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency: 

This statement is issued because various 
articles and editorial comments in the Jan- 
uary 20, 1963, edition of the Amarillo Sun- 
day News-Globe about the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and about US. 
arms control and disarmament objectives 
are inaccurate and would, if left uncor- 
rected, mislead the American people. 

In today’s world, a strong military estab- 
lishment is essential. It does not follow, 
however, that our security can be maintained 
indefinitely by continuing the present arms 
race. Our defense budget is so large and 
the weapons of war are so devastating that 
safeguarded alternatives to the arms race 
should be explored. 

Congress created the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to seek alternatives 
which would be fully consistent with the 
security of the United States. Congress gave 
the Agency three principal tasks: 

1. To carry out an extensive program of 
research in the field of arms control and 
disarmament; 

2. To- make recommendations on the 
basis of this research program to the Presi- 
dent and to the heads of the agencies con- 
cerned with our national security; and 

8. To provide direction and support for 
US. representatives engaged in arms con- 
trol and disarmament negotiations after de- 
cisions establishing our Government's policy 
have been made by the President in consul- 
tation with the Secretaries of Defense and 
State, the Chairmen of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, among others. 

Every major arms control proposal which 
the United States makes during negotia- 
tions is considered by all these men in order 
to assure that it is in the national interest. 
Any agreement obligating the United States 
to disarm would have to be approved by two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate or a 
majority of the Members of both Houses of 
Congress as required by section 33 of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act. 

The United States, under both Democratic 
and Republican leadership, has attempted 
since the end of World War II to secure ade- 
quately safeguarded arms control and dis- 
armament agreements with the Soviet Union. 
There is nothing in the histroy of these 
efforts to indicate that a disarmament accord 
will come quickly while communism main- 
tains its present goals. There is a possi- 
bility, however, that something can be done 
now to curb the arms race and to reduce the 
threat of war. Toward these ends, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is ex- 
ploring such measures as a nuclear test ban 
agreement and possible measures to reduce 
the risk of war by accident, miscalculation, 
or failure of communication. At the same 
time, the Agency is studying broader areas in 
the hope that Soviet interests in disarm- 
ament may, in the future, -coincide more 
closely with ours and be consistent with the 
security of the United States and the rest of 
the free world. 
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Detailed replies to specific statements con- 
tained in several articles in the Amarillo Sun- 
day News-Globe are set forth beiow after the 
title of the articles: 

A. BAN POSSIBLE IN 10 YEARS 


1, While the time limitations for the com- 
paron of stages I and II of our outline of 
disarmament plan are set at 3 
— 5 each, there is no time limit set for the 
completion of stage III The United States 
deliberately left open the time for the com- 
pletion of stage III to assure that the process 
could be completed only if circumstances 
guaranteed our continued national security. 
Moreover, the United States alone would 
make the determination that it could safely 
proceed from stage I to stage II and from 
stage II to stage III if other parties were 
complying with the agreement and all con- 
ditions to protect our security had been met. 
Thus, while it is theoretically possible that 
general and complete disarmament might be 
achieved In 10 years from the ratification 
of a treaty, the statement in the articles that 
the United States could be disarmed in less 
than 10 years is totally unrealistic. 

2. The suggestion that an arms control and 
disarmament treaty could come into effect 
without approval of the Congress is clearly 
erroneous. In section 33 of the act, Con- 
gress specifically provided that “no action 
shall be taken under this or any other law 
that will obligate the United States to dis- 
arm or to reduce or to limit the Armed Forces 
or armaments of the United States, except 
pursuant to the treaty making power of the 
President under the Constitution or unless 
authorized by further affirmative legislation 
by the Congress of the United States.“ 

3. Section 47(b) of the act, authorizing the 
President to transfer to the Agency any ac- 
tivities or facilities which relate “primarily 
to arms control and disarmament,” requires 
that such a transfer be made only after a 
report has been made to Congress and a pe- 
riod of 60 days has elapsed while Congress is 
in session. Thus, the statutory provision 
does not give the President carte blanche to 
transfer funds to the Agency. The purpose 
of this section of the act was to facilitate 
the efficient administartion of U.S. arms con- 
trol and disarmament activities. Such a 
provision is quite common in legislation 
that vests existing responsibilities in a new 
independent agency. 

B. LEGION PROBERS FIND JOKERS 


This article begins on the falacious premise 
that the United States might accommodate 
the Soviet Union by disarming “completely 
before the U.S.S.R. had a single reduction 
in unit strength * * *.” Department of 
State publication No. 7277 is cited as author- 
ity for the statement. 

Publication No. 7277, entitled, “Freedom 
From War”; the U.S. program for general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world is an outline of a plan which proposes 
balanced and verified arms reductions by all 
nations in steps and under conditions de- 
signed to assure the preservation of our free- 
dom and security . It does not provide for 
unilateral disarmament. As the arms con- 
trol and disarmament policy of the United 
States Is developed and elaborated in increas- 
ing detall by this Agency, the provisions of 
section 33 of the act have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, adhered to in every respect. The 
Director of the Agency recommends to the 
President and his principal advisers all sig- 
nificant arms control and disarmament pol- 
icies. These recommendations are consid- 
ered by all appropriately interested agencies, 
as well as the President himself, to deter- 
mine if they are in our national interest. In 
the event our country agrees with foreign 
governments on a proposed treaty that will 
obligate the United States to disarm or to 
reduce or to limit the Armed Forces or arma- 
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ments of the United States, the executive 
branch wili then seek the approval of two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate or of 
a majority of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress. The American people are thus 
assured that any arms control and disarma- 
ment agreement which might be entered into 
by the United States will be, in the consid- 
ered opinion of the country's highest officials, 
to the national interest. Iam certain that if 
such a proposed treaty was not in the na- 
tional Interest it would be overwhelmingly 
disapproved by the entire Congress if sub- 
mitted as a proposed statute or by the Senate 
if submitted under the constitutional treaty- 
making powers of that body, 

The analysis of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act provided by the Amarillo 
Sunday News-Globe article is largely in- 
accurate. Many of the sections of the act 
are drawn from other statutes which have 
been in force for years, and they do not pro- 
vide the Director of the Agency with any 
greater powers than those given other agency 
heads. Following is a discussion of the sec- 
tions of the act which were criticized by the 
article: 

Section 35: The power to “assure coopera- 
tion” given to the President by the act does 
not give him the authority to rule by fiat 
over private individuals. It simply pro- 
vides authority to “assure cooperation” 
‘between the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
other affected Government agencies. Such 
a statutory provision is common when there 
is potential conflict between agencies having 
overlapping interests. Somewhat similar 
provisions may be found in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. § 2087(b)) and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 (42 U.S.C. § 2471(e)). The President's 
power under the act to resolve differences 
of opinion between the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and other 
agencies is, in effect, nothing more than a 
statutory restatement of the President's 
existing authority under the Constitution as 
the head of the executive branch. 

Section 41; This subsection authorizes the 
Director to “enter into agreements with other 
Government agencies” to secure the services 
of officers or employees for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. This does not, 
as the article suggests, authorize the Di- 
rector to “preempt” these agencies, The 
provision was incorporated into the act in 
recognition of the fact that these other 
agencies—particularly the Department of 
Defense—have personnel who would be of 
value to the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency in fulfilling its functions. Although 
the President would presumably have the 
power to “assure cooperation” in this area 
under the provisions of section 35, no such 
problem has arisen, nor is it anticipated. 
The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
has so far maintained a close and harmonious 
relationship with the Department of Defense 
and all other agencies and departments con- 
cerned with national security. The Presl- 
dent's authority to resolve differences of 
opinion that might arise under this subsec- 
tion is only what is necessary and appropriate 
for the head of the executive branch to con- 
duct an effective and efficient administra- 
tion. 

The article raises the further question 
whether the Director could, under the provi- 
sions of section 31(k), utilize the Army to 
“maintain peace and security” of the Ameri- 
can people if they objected to continued dis- 
armament. Section 31(k) contains no such 
authority; it deals with research that may 
be undertaken to assure that peace and se- 
curity among nations is preserved during 
disarmament. 
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Section 41(h): The “rulemaking” power 
of the Director is circumscribed by the re- 
striction that it must be exercised within 
the authority conferred by the provisions of 
the act. This authority is found in most 
legislation establishing governmental agen- 
cies. The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is, like any other agency, accountable 
to the Congress if it transcends its rule- 
making authority. 

Section 41(g): The power of the Director 
to delegate the authority which he has un- 
der the act is identical to that given the di- 
rectors of many Government agencies. It 
is given in recognition of the fact that the 
Director is unable to perform personally all 
the functions required of him under the act, 
The Director, of course, delegates this au- 
thority to those officers who are qualified to 
carry out the particular function. It might 
also be noted that all the officers and other 
employees of the Agency are subject to 
stringent security investigation require- 
ments. 5 

Section 43: This provision, allowing the 
President to exempt the Agency from the 
provisions of law relating to contracts or ex- 
penditures, requires that a prior determina- 
tion be made by the President that “such 
action is essential in the interest of U.S. 
arms control and disarmament and security 
policy.” A similar provision is found in the 
Atomic Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 2202). The 
Russians a series of nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere on September 1, 1961. Our 
Government had been negotiating on a nu- 
clear test ban In good faith and had not 
appropriated funds to immediately begin 
nuclear testing underground or to begin 
preparation for testing in the atmosphere. 
The President rightfully exercised his au- 
thority under (42 U.S.C. 2202) of the Atomic 
Energy Act to protect our national security 
by authorizing funds to be used to im- 
mediately begin nuclear testing. Moreover, 
legislative history of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act makes it clear that this 
power is only to be used in “exceptional 
cases.” Such a determination would, of 
course, be subject to the scrutiny of Con- 
gress which could subsequently pass legis- 
lation modifying the President determina- 
tion. Even if the President should exempt 
the Agency from a particular provision of 
law, which he has not done so far, its spend- 
ing would still be limited to appropriations 
made by Congress. 

Section 45: Subsection (a) of this section 
provides in part that security requirements 
for Agency personnel “not be less stringent” 
than those of the Government agency or 
agencies having the “highest security re- 
strictions.” The security clearance awarded 
Agency personnel are given only after a most 
intensive investigation by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The provisions of section 45(b) are 
merely to assure that Agency personnel be 
cleared by the Atomic Energy Commission 
before receiving classified atomic energy data 
needed in the performance of their duties. 
This section contains an additional safeguard 
which requires that the Atomic Energy Com- 


may be. received. 
Section 46: The general rule set forth in 
this section is that contractors must retain 
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Office ls an arm of the Congress and is inde- 
pendent of the executive departments. 
Section 49: The Congress did not appro- 
priate any hidden funds for the benefit of 
the Agency; indeed, it has not yet appro- 
priated the full $10 million which is the 
maximum authorized under section 49. The 
appropriation actually made to establish the 
Agency and carry it through fiscal year 1962 
was, with funds transferred from an earlier 
appropriation, a little over $2 million. This 
fiscal year Congress appropriated $6.5 mil- 
lion. Subsection (b) allows the allocation 
or transfer of funds actually appropriated by 
Congress for the Agency to another agency; 
not the reverse as suggested in the article, 
C. CONTROL SYSTEM IS THEME OF RESEARCH 


This article does not refer to research car- 
ried on by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. It does, however, deal with 
the important problem of inspection of arms 
control and disarmament agreements. It is 
Government policy that workable and ade- 
quate inspection and control systems are 
fundamental to the disarmament process, 
and U.S. negotiators have insisted upon ade- 
quate inspection and verification as an in- 
tegral part of any disarmament plan. The 
Congress is in the fullest accord with this 
point of view. 

This insistence upon inspection is dictated 
by an unwillingness to trust this country’s 
security to Communist promises of compii- 
ance. To insure that any inspection is ade- 
quate, the Agency is, therefore, exploring a 
great variety of techniques which will be 
both effective and acceptable. The study by 
the Institute for International Order re- 
ferred to in this article, which the Agency 
did not sponsor or pay for, Is only one of a 
substantial number of studies which have 
been undertaken. If and when the United 
States undertakes an inspection, the Agency 
will draw upon a fund of knowledge gained 
through study and research to establish a 
system which is adequate, acceptable, prac- 
ticable and protects our national security. 

D. PROGRAM COVERS ALL ARMS—EVEN YOURS 

The U.S. proposals for the elimina- 
tion of armaments are confined to those 
armaments used by “national forces” and do 
not extend to weapons used for sporting and 
other legitimate purposes. It is my opinion 
as well as the opinion of every attorney 
with whom I have discussed Public Law 
87-297, that neither this act or the propo- 
sals which the United States has presented in 
any way transgress the second amendment 
provisions of the Constitution that “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” Further, no strained 
interpretation of the act which violated this 
amendment would be countenanced by the 
U.S. courts. If you know of any attorney 
who interprets this act as described by the 
article in the Amarillo paper, it would be 
appreciated if you would send me his name 
and address, 

The article's concern for the proliferation 
of crime in s disarmed world is misplaced. 
Even in the event that stage III of the 
US. Treaty Outline for General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World were reached, Individual nations 
would remain responsible for combating 
crime and other internal security matters. 
In fact, the United States was practically 
completely disarmed after World War I as 
our total manpower In our armed services in 
1932 was only 132,069 men. It is my firm 
belief that had an Arms Control 
been active following World War I, we would 
not have allowed our armed services to be- 
come so weak at that critical period. 

I hope the aboye explanation will be of 
use to those individuals who are concerned 
with the security and protection of our 
Nation as well as clear the air of the in- 
accurate and misl comments that 
have been attached to Public Law 87-297. 
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Dallas Superior Air Facilities Attract 
National Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News of February 13, 1963, points up 
once more the fact that Dallas, the area 
which I have the honor to represent in 
Congress, is a leader in progress and 
improvement. Our airport, Love Field, 
the product of forward looking leader- 
ship and private initiative, makes it 
possible for Dallas to be second to none 
in air transportation. Our continuing 
progress in Dallas is a constant reminder 
of what can be accomplished by the peo- 
ple, without Federal direction and help, 

The editorial follows: 

SECOND TO NONE 


“Dallas is second to none in air trans- 
portation,” Mrs. Ike Kampmann, of San 
Antonio, sald recently. Thus, the Republi- 
can national committeewoman from Texas 
paid well-deserved tribute to Dallas Love 
Field as a magnet to attract people and busi- 
ness to this city. Regardless of whether the 
Republicans try to bring thelr national con- 
vention here, what is significant is this San 
Antonio civic and political leader is recogniz- 
ing what too many Dallas citizens overlook: 
‘The great economic value of this established, 
convenient, well-planned and well-operated 
airport facility. 

“Dallas has finer transportation than any 
other city in the United States except Chi- 
cago,” a veteran hotel man told the News. 
“You can get to Dallas quicker and easier 
from all parts of the continent than to any 
other city, with that one exception.” 

This, he explained, is because Dallas has 
excellent nonstop service, supplemented 
with good feeder plane service throughout 
the day and night. 

Equally important: “People can get from 
Love Field to the places they want to go in 
Dallas easier and faster than at any other 
city except Kansas City.” He said that pas- 
sengers can get their luggage at the local air- 
port facility as fast as anywhere in the 
Nation. 

This man, who stressed Dallas’ unexcelled 
transportation facilities in talks before 500 
organizations last year, mentioned how su- 
perior this city’s situation is to that in New 
York and Washington. “You can jet to 
Washington in 2 hours and 15 minutes, but 
it will take another 1 hour and 45 minutes 
to get from Dulles or Friendship Airport and 
into your hotel room.” 

Persons flying from New York should allow 
2% hours for getting from their hotel room 
to Idlewild, in his opinion. 

Conventions are only a small part of the 
business that Love Field builds, even though 
the 250 meetings scheduled during 1963 will 
bring millions in business to taxi drivers, 
restaurants, hotels and hundreds of other lo- 
cal enterprises. 

The regional editor of a farm magazine, 
who must airmail manuscripts to his Phila- 
delphia headquarters for delivery next day, 
located his office near Dallas Love Field and 
his home not far away. The fleid's facilities 
helped banks of this four-county metropoli- 
tan area attain depostis of approximately 
$3.5 billion at the end of 1962, 

Superior air facilities—in the opinion of 
many Dallas businessmen—rank second to 
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no other asset, except human leadership, in 
keeping this city prosperous. To build for 
the future, we must make sure that Love 
Field continues to be second to none. 


United States-Latin American Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp three short articles 
which deal primarily with United States- 
Latin American relations, including our 
Alliance for Progress assistance program. 

These articles are written by Mr. Fred 
A. Orleans, a noted international lawyer 
of San Antonio, Tex., and an authority 
on Latin American affairs. He has lived 
in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries for a number of years and has 
a thorough knowledge of their prob- 
lems. He is a member of the American 
Society of International Law, the Inter- 
American Bar Association, the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association, the Mexican 
Academy of International Law, and other 
organizations. Mr. Orleans is also 
known as an economist, a writer, and a 
lecturer. 

The articles were written over the 
past couple of months. Although some 
of the events, especially those pertaining 
to Cuba, have undergone considerable 
change in policy and attitude, the views 
expressed by Mr. Orleans are still timely. 
I call particular attention to his article 
on the Agency for International Develop- 
ment: 

[From the Past Commander] 
THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In my article “A Latin American Program,” 
which appeared in the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of June 5, 1962, I indicated that it 
186 both extremely difficult as well as highly 
unnecessary to attempt to formulate a com- 
pletely new Latin American program since 
it must be recognized that the Alliance for 
Progress as well as the provisions of the Act 
for International Development of 1961, in 
principle, provide a potentially successful 
formula. In my aforementioned article I 
touched upon some phases of the Act for 
International Development, but did not at- 
tempt a complete analysis of same due to 
space Hmitations. 

At this time I would like to attempt to 
make my readers a little better acquainted 
with some of the things being done by the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). As part of the technical assistance 
program administered by AID in developing 
nations of the world, a contract was awarded 
to a U.S, firm to provide hospital planning 
consultant services for two Alliance for Prog- 
Tess hospital projects in Panama; a 3-year 
contract to Iowa State University to help 
Uruguay modernize its agriculture; a pro- 
gram to improve the health of people living 
in the distressed States of northeast Brazil 
through the construction of small cones 
and large outpatient clinics; a 
Central America to make available to 800, 000 
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first- and second-grade public school chil- 
dren in fiye Central American Republics free 
readers for the 1963 school year. These are 
but a few of the many and varied functions 
being performed by the AID. 

Recently an investment guarantee agree- 
ment was concluded with Venezuela making 
tbat country the 18th Latin American coun- 
try to institute the investment guarantee 
program. Under the provisions of the agree- 
ment, the United States, tbrough AID, may 
now issue investment guarantees of all types 
for new U.S. investment projects In Vene- 
zuela contributing to the economic develop- 
ment of that country. An agreement was 
signed with Colombia through which AID 
would make available $30 million when Co- 
lombia’s proposed exchange reforms are 
formally adopted, and another $30 million 
after steps are taken to carry out a fiscal and 
monetary stabilization program. Funds 
loaned by AID would finance imports of es- 
sential goods and services from the United 
States and repayment will be in dollars over 
a period of 40 years. This agreement with 
Colombia is an example of the new approach 
to US. oversea foreign-aid operations 
through which loans which are repayable are 
made on a selective basis instead of the indis- 
criminate giveaway of funds complained of 
by critics of foreign aid programs. 

There are those who have been impatient 
by the apparent slowness of AID moving 
ahead in certain fields. It should be pointed 
out that since its activation in November 
1961, AID has operated under internal orders 
and regulations derived primarily from its 
predecessors. Recently AID has launched 
a comprehensive examination of operating 
techniques and procedures in order to re- 
vise internal orders and regulations to enable 
the speeding up of the agency’s programs 
and lead to the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of its operating procedures. 

The administrative personnel of AID, in 
my opinion, is constantly improving. David 
Bell, the new Administrator is a well quali- 
fied and extremely competent individual. 
Efforts are constantly being directed to- 
ward the encouragementof greater par- 
ticipation by private enterprise in foreign 
economic development. AID favors joint- 
venture type investments with local capital 
since this type of enterprise is most likely to 
result in a transfer of entrepreneurial, tech- 
nical and management skills to the country 
itself. In this position, AID is in 
accord with the views I expressed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 21, 1962, in my 
“Antidote to Nationalism in Latin America,” 
when I stated that “one of the strongest an- 
swers to the loud clamor of the nationalist 
in every Latin American country is joint 
ventures.” An Assistant Administrator of 
AID, Mr. Seymour M. Peyser, heads the new 
Office of Development Finance and Private 
Enterprise. Mr. Peyser has long sought the 
participation of private enterprise in de- 
velopment projects abroad and has in the 
past called for a partnership in economic 
development between AID and private en- 
terprise. 

Space does not permit me to cover at this 
time more phases of the operations of AID 
but I have attempted to present a limited 
picture of the vast scope of this agency’s 
operations and its firm desire to effectively 
perform a service in the best interests of 
our country in trying to obtain the maximum 
benefit for the United States as well as the 
aided nation, in our oversea aid programs. 


[From the Past Commander, Nov. 1, 1962] 
SELP-DETERMINATION 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In October of this year while I was in 
Mexico City, Dr. Edmund Gaspar, Secretary 
General of the Assembly of European Captive 
Nations, arrived in Mexico in the last stop on 
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a Latin American tour. The assembly is 
made up of delegates from Albania, Bulgaria, 


of self-determination and a foe of colonial 
rule and he called upon the government of 
Mexico to speak out in the United Nations 
against Russian colonialism in Eastern 
Europe. 

Dr, Gaspar pointed out that his group was 
asking for the same thing now being given 
the peoples of Africa, namely freedom. He 
further stated that while the United Nations 
is working to end colonial rule in other 
parts of the world, it is ignoring Europe. He 
attributed this policy of the U.N. to its fear 
of causing friction and heating up the cold 
war, but pointed out that it is the captivity 
of the people of Eastern Europe which is the 
main cause of the cold war. Dr. Gaspar 
very ably maintained that his group is not 
making outrageous demands but merely ask- 
ing what the Soviet Union asks in areas 
ruled by colonial powers, namely, free elec- 
tions, participation of political parties, and 
the freeing of political prisoners. He fur- 
ther stated that when the delegates of Can- 
ada to the United Nations proposed the 
Soviet Union apply these principles to the 
countries it rules, Khrushchev took off his 
shoes and pounded on the table. Dr. Gaspar 
called for Mexico’s support for a move in the 
United Nations to investigate Soviet colonial- 
ism in Eastern Europe, and declared that no 
nation can raise its voice more clearly in 
favor of self-determination than can Mexico, 
historically a champion of freedom and 
independence. 

The issue has become so obscure that it 
can now be asked as to exactly what the U.S. 
policy is toward the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe and does the United States 
feel that these nations are entitled to self- 
determination or do the “go soft” proponents 
of US. foreign policy want the American 
people to forget that Russia forcibly occupies 
numerous countries in Europe that once 
were independent nations; that these coun- 
tries are not and never have been historically 
a part of the Soviet Union but countries 
which have their own national heritage, 
speak their own languages, enjoy their own 
customs, and are not willingly a part of the 
Soviet state, but are forced to submit to 
Russian occupation through military force. 

To the long list of countries which have 
lost their independence to the ravenous 
Russian bear has recently been added Cuba 
in our own hemisphere and the question still 
remains unanswered as to just. when the 
United States will take a definite position 
in this all-important matter of self-deter- 
mination, The continuous indeterminate 
US. policy toward captive nations and 
captive people leave these people with no 
hope and no beacon of light to lead them 
back to their national sovereignty and in- 
dependence, 


[From the Past Commander, Dec. 1, 1962] 


Untrep States Must ADOPT A DOCTRINE OF 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

An analysis of current developmentss re- 
lating to Cuba brings into sharp focus the 
continuing need by the United States for a 
“Doctrine of Self-Preservation.” Just what 
has the U.S. Government proclaimed with 
much fanfare as its Cuba policy? This new 
policy, from present indications seems to 
be twofold and is apparently based on a 
dismantling of the nuclear rooket bases 
which have been set up in Cuba over the 
past year and discontinuance by the Com- 
munist bloc of shipping offensive weapons 
into Cuba. Past dealings with the Com- 
munists over the years and recently termi- 
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nating with the U.S. experience in Laos, the 
present little war going on in Vietnam 
and the Red Chinese invasion of the borders 
of their “friends,” the Indians, should give 
some clear indication of the value of a Com- 
munist agreement. 

Although a step has been made in the 
right direction, if this step is all the United 
States intends to do with relations to the 
Cuban situation, then, in my estimation, we 
have taken a very weak and dangerous posi- 
tion on Cuba. I assume that in any solu- 
tion of the Cuban problem, the United States 
will not overlook the fact that Cuba is 
occupied by not only Russsian technicians, 
but admittedly by Communists from other 
Red bloc nations including Red China. If 
some of the Russian technicians leave, the 
status quo is still maintained with little 
change. If the medium range missile bases 
are dismantled, the mobile short range bases 
can still exist well concealed in the inacces- 
sible regions of the country, What, if any- 
thing, will be done about the “fishing base” 
being built for Russian submarines and ves- 
sels spying on U.S. rocket tests? What will 
be done about the guerrillas and arms being 
exported from Cuba to every country in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

A solutioh to the Cuban problem which 
does not include the above and other points 
too numerous to enumerate at this time, is 
no solution at all. If the United States calls 
for nothing but the dismantling of nuclear 
bases in Cuba and discontinuance of ship- 
ment of offensive weapons into that country, 
we have taken a very weak and dangerous 
Position. We must call for nothing short of 
the complete elimination of the Commu- 
nist menace in Cuba and the Western Hemis- 
phere, and we cannot afford to continue the 
Perpetual process of negotiating and com- 
Promising with the Communists which will 
only end when there is nothing further to 
negotiate or com 3 

In the middle of 1961 in my “United 
States Needs a Doctrine of Self-Preserva- 
tion” which subsequently appeared in the 
Us. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I pointed out 
that the advances of communism must be 
stopped immediately and neither the United 
States nor our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere can wait any longer. In the 
war we are currently fighting against com- 


within, then arming the government friend- 
ly to them with guns, tanks, planes needed 
to maintain power. Communists send tech- 
nicians of all types, but not actually troops 
uniform. This leaves the United States 
t on a limb and brings into sharp focus 
need of a new doctrine to replace the 
Outdated, obsolete, and inoperable Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The Russians have set the precedent in 
their actions toward Hungary in 1956 on the 
basis that a hostile, non-Communist govern- 
ment in Hungary would constitute a threat 
to the actual security of Russia. This, in 
effect, brings into force a new doctrine— 
the doctrine of self-preservation. 

The United States, sooner or later, will 
have to take whatever steps deemed neces- 
Sary to eliminate any threat to its security 
in the Western Hemisphere or face the ulti- 
mate danger of being completely isolated. 

History has proven time after time that 
weakness and concessions only lead to the 
war they are intended to avert, as demon- 
Strated by the classical example of Cham- 
berlain at Munich. 

This is not the time for brave words, but 
the time for brave deeds. This is the time 
to demonstrate the courage which made 
America great. This is the time to prove 
that America can speak softly, but is again 
carping a big stick and is prepared to use 
t. 8 
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Panama Requested Canal Annuities 50 
Years in Advance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
before World War II, when the flow of 
political news from China was normal, 
there were many reports of Chinese war- 
lords extorting the payment of taxes far 
in advance. Little did I then expect to 
see the time when comparable exactions 
would be attempted in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Documents published by the United 
States in December 1962 reveal that on 
January 31, 1941, the Ambassador of 
Panama in Washington officially asked 
that Panama Canal annuities be paid for 
50 years in advance. 

The following news story from the 
December 17, 1962, edition of the Star 
and Herald of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, is commended for reading by 
every Member of the Congress. 

STATE DEPARTMENT DOCUMENTS REVEAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF PANAMA ASKED IN 1941 For 50- 
YEAR ADVANCE OF ANNUITIES 
WASHINGTON. —U.S. documents published 

today said the Republic of Panama asked 

the United States in 1941 to advance to 

Panama, for the next 50 years, the annuities 

paid under the Panama Canal Treaty. 

The proposition came at a time the United 
States was seeking use of additional lands, 


during the early part of 1941, for defense of. 
Canal 


the Panama ` 

The annuity at that time was $430,000 a 
year. It has since been raised to $1,930,000 
yearly. 

The State Department published docu- 
ments dealing with diplomatic relations with 
some of the American Republics in 1941. 

Sumner Welles, then Under Secretary of 
State, said the Ambassador of Panama called 
on him on January 31, 1941. Carlos N. Brin 
was mentioned in another document as Am- 
bassador of Panama about that time. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Welles 
said, felt the United States-Panama Treaty 
set forth clearly an obligation to make ayail- 
able to the Canal Zone authorities sites out- 
side the zone if required for the defense of 
the canal. 

Welles said he told the Panamanian Am- 
bassador of Roosevelt's views and the sug- 
gestion that because “the world situation 
was grave“ speed was important in obtain- 
ing use of the sites. 

“Finally,” Welles reported in a memo- 
randum of his conversation “the President 
(Roosevelt) requested me to say that when 
Panama had in this manner compiled with 
the treaty obligations, this Government 
would be very glad to consider any sugges- 
tions for further cooperation between Pan- 
ama and the United States which Panama 
desired to present. 

“The Ambassador argued at very great 
length,” Welles said. 

He added that he told him that when the 
United States-Panama Treaty of 1936 was 
ratified “the then Government of Panama, 
through its official representatives, had in- 
formed me that Panama believed that all of 
its Just aspirations had been fully met. I 
said it would be an intolerable situation if, 
with every new administration that came 
into power in Panama this Government 
found itself required to pay vast sums to 
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Panama in the nature of new concessions 
as a means of Panama to carry 
out her treaty obligations. 

“The Ambassador then blandly made the 
suggestion that the United States advance 
to Panama all of the canal annuities for the 
next 50 years. The Ambassador said that in 
this way the American bondholders could all 
be paid off and Panama would be able to 
relieve her economic situation. I said that 
this situation to my mind was inconceivable 
and that I could not comprehend the ref- 
erence to the economic situation of Panama 
since, to my knowledge, Panama was the 
only 1 of the 21 American Republics which 
today was in a highly prosperous situation 
and that this was due entirely to the work 
on the canal.” 

The landsites, of size and number not 
outlined in the published documents, were 
provided by Panama within a few weeks, 
and negotiations were then concluded on 
various concessions to Panama by the United 
States, including certain construction and 
maintenance, and an agreement to seek legis- 
lation to cede to Panama certain lands of the 
Panama Railroad. 


~ “Shifting Sands” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to place in the 
Record a very fine article entitled 
“Shifting Sands” by Dr. Cabel J. King, 
Sr., editor-emeritus of the Florida 
Times-Union. Dr. King’s comments ap- 
peared in the February 12, 1963, issue of 
the Florida Times-Union, and I think 
they will be of interest to my colleagues. 

Dr. King has dealt effectively with a 
matter -of serious import to Florida and 
to all coastline areas. This is a diffi- 
cult problem with which to deal, but it 
may be of interest to point out that a 
project is now being discussed between 
my office and representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and of the Department 
of the Interior for research activities de- 
signed to help control beach erosion. 

The article follows: 

SHIFTING SANDS 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

The Trustees of the Internal Improve- 
ment Fund, realizing the importance of the 
conservation of the Florida shores, have re- 
leased funds to complete à study of ways 
and means of preserving this asset. 

Florida has been fighting with its back to 
the wall for generations against the inroads 
of nature upon the long stretches of sandy 
ocean beaches which are one of the top fac- 
tors in the building of this commonwealth 
into one of greatness. 

The chief good that has come from this 
tireless struggle, however, has been to keep 
alive the hope for an eventual victory. The 
storms have made their frequent visits as 
the decades have come and gone, and shifted 
the sands along the shorelines into deep 
cuts and gradually pushed those lines deeper 
and deeper inland. 

But the fighting forces are making in- 
creasing headway these days toward gaining 
the upper hand. 

We see some comparable to the turn 
now underway on a statewide basis in what 
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is happening at Jacksonville's local beaches. 
Ever since the Federal Government built the 
jetties to make the deepwater ship channel 
at the entrance into the St. Johns River the 
effect has been to create a force of water 
around those jetties which, at times, has been 
devasting to the nearby shoreline. 

The people whose property has been en- 
dangered all the time and greatly damaged 
on occasions have borne the burden of this 
horrible imposition by their National Goy- 
ernment. 

But now President Kennedy has seen fit 

to authorize the rebuilding of the recently 
destroyed seawall at Government expenses— 
which should have been done in the begin- 
ning. 
The National Government has been simi- 
larly derelict in meeting its responsibility to 
combat nature's attacks upon the shorelines 
of the Nation. 

These shorelines literally belong to the 
country as a whole, but the Government 
authorities in Washington—without political 
party discrimination—have sidestepped their 
responsibility down through the years, and 
permitted private interests to buy up and 
hold under control all but a limited number 
of narrow beaches where the general public 
can enjoy itself without paying a high levy 
for the privilege. 

Tt all adds up to a shameful demonstration 
of congressional neglect of the citizens’ 
rights. 

Meanwhile the public outcry against the 
practice that has been permitted to become 
a national crime against the rights of the 
people has gained strength that is making 
itself felt in law-passing circles, Evidence 
of the new trend is becoming increasingly 
noticeable in both congressional and legisla- 
tive circles. 

Adding promising impetus to this develop- 
ment is the persistent demand of such 
agencies as the Florida Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association, which are landing 
effective and influential blows against the 
longstanding lawmaking indifference to 
public rights. 

The Florida association is pushing the idea. 
It has a prefatory note in the “Review of 
Beach Erosion and Storm Tide Conditions in 
Florida,“ published by the engineering school 
of the University of Florida saying: 

“Florida’s countless miles of sandy ocean 
beaches are unquestionably one of the 
State’s greatest natural assets—perhaps the 
greatest. In scenic value these beautiful 
beaches have few peers, and no other ele- 
ment of the great outdoors offers an equal 
variety and quality of recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

“The universal magnetism of the seashore 
has each year drawn millions of people, resi- 
dent, and visitor alike, to enjoy its manifold 
pleasures. Indeed many thousands have 
eagerly sought out choice bits of the Florida 
seashore—paying premium prices—as sites 
for fine homes, luxurious hotels, or simply 
weekend hideaways. 

“All too mtly,a strip here and there 
has been set aside as a public bathing beach.“ 

The conservation association is asking 
Floridians to put their strongest support be- 
hind the efforts toward preserving the 
beaches and shorelines. 

Coincidentally, Dean Joseph Weil of the 
University of Florida School of Engineering, 
says he plans to ask the next session of the 
legislature to provide a liberal appropriation 
of funds to be spent on a broad-scale con- 
servation program. 

If the legislators consider Dean Well's out- 

achievements with the engineering 
school as indicative of what he can do with 
the beaches, a plentiful supply of funds will 
be readily forthcoming for his use. 
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Another Round in the Russian Oil 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks, I would like to include 
a letter received from Chairman WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and my let- 
ter which is in reply thereto: 


FEBRUARY 13, 1963. 

Hon, Joun P. SAYLOR, 

Old House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Joun: It was with a great deal of 
interest that I heard of, and later read, your 
comments at the Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee meeting, Friday, February 8, 1963, 
in which you stated “So some of the Russian 
oil is going down to Venezuela and coming 
up here.” 

In view of the statement by Mr. O'Leary, 
representing the Department of the Interior, 
that the Department has no knowledge of 
transshipments out of Venezuela of oil from 
European and other areas, I would appreci- 
ate it if you could furnish me with the de- 
tails of the information that you have. This 
is a matter in which we are all interested 
and I believe it essential for the committee 
to pursue this aspect of the residual fuel 
oll imports program and its impact on the 
domestic coal industry. 

In addition to an amplification of your 
statement concerning Venezuela, I would also 
like to have details of other information you 
might have relative to the impact of Rus- 
sian exports of residual oil, as referred to in 
your further statement that “one of the 
things that has come to my attention Is that 
many of the other outlets which the South 
American countries have for their residual 
oil in Western Europe, of course, is being 
taken up by Russian oil.” 

I will appreciate receiving your reply at 
an early date so that we may decide whether 
to hold further committee hearings on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warne N. ASPINALL. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1963. 

Hon, WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Warne: Thank you for your letter 
of February 13, which I have just received. 
Later, I expect to present to thé House an- 
other detailed account of the impact of 
Russian of] exports on the economy and 
security of the free world, but meanwhile 
I hasten to thank you for your suggestion 
that the committee pursue the matter of 
Red oil's entry into U.S. markets and its 
impact on the domestic coal industry. 

I consider it incumbent upon Congress 
to undertake a full disclosure of the inter- 
national oil trade complex which permits the 
sworn enemy of this Nation to encroach upon 
our fuel markets and those of our allies. 
I have been impressed with miscellaneous 
studies made from time to time by execu- 
tive department offices and congressional 
committees (such as the Bureau of Mines’ 
1961 “The Soviet 7-Year Plan for Oil"; 
the Library of Congress’ 1961 “Soviet Ou in 
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the Cold War“; prepared for a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee of the Judici- 
ary; the same committee's own hearings on 
“Soviet Oli in East-West Trade”; and the 
voluminous “Impact. of Oil rts from 
the Soviet bloc” by the National Petroleum 
Council). 

Yet none has considered Soviet oll’s threat 
to the U.S. coal industry, none has painted 
up. the fact that transshipments of Russian 
oil have entered our fuel markets, and none 
has prompted action necessary to meet the 
challenge. 

Even if Red oil exports were not reaching 
the shores of this country, I believe that 
their encroachment on markets of the free 
world would justify your proposed pur- 
suit of the matter. Until current oil trade 
figures are available, the following informa- 
tion should suffice to activate such an in- 


quiry; 

In 1961 imports of crude oil into Brazil 
from the U.S.S.R. amounted to more than 
8 percent of the total admitted from 
neighboring Venezuela. During that same 
year Brazil e more than 1% million 
barrels of oil to the United States. Brazil 
also exported more than 6 million barrels 
to the Netherlands Antilles, which in turn 
ships heavy volumes to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee should also 
look into Italy's oil import and export situa- 
tion. While I am hopeful that that coun- 
try's trade philosophy will be revised fol- 
lowing the recent death of Enrico Mattei, 
boss of the Italian State Oil Agency, still it 
could be the responsibility of this committee 
to make the determination of our petroleum 
trade with Italy and all other shippers. In 
the face of opposition by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Mattel negotiated with 
Russia for the presentation of great quanti- 
ties of Soviet oil in exchange for steel tub- 
ing to be used for completing the Kremlin’s 
network of oll pipelines. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of last Au- 
gust 20 reported that Mattel admitted that 
almost 40 percent of Italy’s fuel comes from 
the Soviet bloc. Additional quantities of 
Russian oll are presumed to reach Italy 
through transshipment from Egypt, accord- 
ing to a Senate Judiciary Committee study 
published last June. Keeping these facts in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, will you please refer to 
these data from the Bureau of Mines’ Inter- 
national Petroleum Trade for June 1962. 

In 1961 Italy exported more than half a 
million barrels of gasoline and more than 
half a million barrels of residual oll direct to 
the United States. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the transshipments of 
oil between Russia and the United States 
present a problem that must be resolved as 
soon as possible. For this reason, I urgently 
request you to pursue this matter promptly. 

Included in my statement which I shall 
prepare for House delivery will be your re- 
quested references to my remarks that "one 
of the things that has come to my attention 
is that many of the other outlets which the 
South American countries have for their 
residual oil in Western Europe, of course, 
are being taken up by Russian oll.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I am sending this reply to 
you by special messenger in hopes that you 
will be able to decide quickly and in the 
affirmative on the advisability of further 
hearings. Since President Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela will be in this city this 
week, perhaps it would be possible to per- 
suade him to visit with the committee on 
the theory that a discussion will prove bene- 
ficial to our Nation and his as well. Presi- 
dent Betancourt might very well be able to 
provide information that would enable the 
United States to place impenetrable barriers 
against the admission of Red oil without dis- 
turbing hemispheric relationships. It would 
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be enlightening if he would volunteer to 
answer such question as: 

1. What was the full impact of_the meet- 
ings between Venezulan Minister of Mines 
and Hydrocarbons and Russian diplomats in 
Moscow in September 1961? 

At that time, Venezuelan Senator Luis 
Tovar stated that his country had ap- 
proached the Soviet Union regarding the 
dumping of Soviet oll in traditionally 
Venezuelan markets; hence the negotiations 
in Moscow. If those discussions had any 
bearing on the transshipment of Russian 
oll into the United States, this committee 
should be so apprised. 

2. What volume of exports into the United 
States must Venezuela achieve to satiate her 
aspirations in this direction, and to what 
extent does the Russian oll offensive affect 
the preferred level? 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
issued by the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning last week, it is especially im- 
portant that this level be established. The 
report quoted a statement by the Under 
Secretary of State, who opined that doubts 
about the oil import control program “have 
caused and continue to cause problems in 
our relationship with friendly nations.” 

Mr. Chairman, I need not remind you that 
doubts about the residual of] import con- 
trol program have caused and will continue 
to cause problems—including poverty and 
deprivation—among coal miners, railroad 
workers, and employees of allied industries. 
Under the circumstances, it would appear 
mutually beneficial if President Betancourt 
would express his views on this subject be- 
fore our committee. 

I thank you for your interest in my views, 
and I trust that you will decide to hold 
further hearings on this subject in the im- 
mediate future—this week if possible. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


Lithuania Independence 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16th of each year is celebrated by 
the people of Lithuania, whever they 
may be, as the date-of their national in- 
dependence. It is the Lithuanian Fourth 
of July. This February 16 as for many 
years past is a joyous one because it re- 
minds them of their heritage and the 
fact that they are freedom-loving peo- 
ple. It is a sad one because since 1920 
that date has been celebrated in absentia 
in so far as Lithuania's freedom is con- 
cerned. Since 1921 Lithuania has been 
Subject to the tyranny of Soviet Russia. 
Their independence has vanished. It 
lives in the feelings and the desires of 
the liberty-loving Lithuanians. 

At the present time, as I speak, some 
3 million Lithuanians are held in bond- 
age by their stern masters from the 
Kremlin. At the present time there 
seems to be little hope for Lithuanian 
freedom. This is an illusion. Some day, 
and I hope in the not too distant future, 
Lithuania will be governed, by Lithuan- 
ians who will determine the destiny of 
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their nation in accordance with the true 
wishes and desires of all free men. Until 
that day arrives I salute the Lithuanian 
people for thei never ending desire to be 
free. 


Richardson Makes Annual Lincoln Day 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to the attention of the 
membership a stirring Lincoln Day ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable George 
C. Richardson of Newark, member of the 
New Jersey General Assembly, as re- 
ported in the New Jersey Herald News of 
February 16, 1963. As Mr. Richardson, 
who is my constituent and friend, states: 

Until justice is blind to color, until edu- 
cation is unaware of race, while opportu- 
nity ceases to squint its eye at pigmentation 
of human complexion, emancipation will be 
a proclamation, but it will not be a fact. 


It is a sad and shocking fact that 100 
years after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion the condition of citizenship has not 
been fully realized for the American 
Negro. The significant advances made 
in recent years, particularly during the 
present administration, are most heart- 
ening, but it is evident that the combined 
action of all branches of government is 
needed to make the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation a living reality. 

The article in the New Jersey Herald 
News follows: 

RICHARDSON MAKES ANNUAL LINCOLN Day 
ADDRESS 


TRENTON:—“As I would not be a slave, so 
I would not be a master. This is my idea 
of Democracy.” Thus Essex County As- 
semblyman George C. Richardson opened his 
Lincoln Day speech here on Monday. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

“Great words that cause a man to search 
his soul and hone his actions to cut through 
the obstacles that are before him. These 
significant words, interwoven, in spirit, in 
the philosophies of many great men, have 
lived for over a century and have brought 
to us in this year 1963 an unimpeachable 
concept of humanity. 

“This proposition was set forth by the lean 
and gaunt and humble common man, 
Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of 
the United States of America. Lincoln was 
a common man, common in the sense that 
he was truly of the people. He once said: 
‘I think God must have loved the common 
people. He made so many of us.’ 

“If Mr. Lincoln had given nothing else to 
our great Nation, although his accomplish- 
ments were enumerable, the words ‘I would 
not be a master,’ flowing from the high, high 
office of the President of the United States, 
are a historic contribution and placed before 
us no easy task. 

“Gentlemen, I suggest, that in setting aside 
time to observe the birthday of this great 
leader, Abraham Lincoln, we do a disservice 
to our purposes if we do not, at challenge of 
these words and dedicate our every energy 
to their fulfillment. 

“This year Lincoin’s Birthday takes on 
additional implications as we commemorate 
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the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Lincolit’s 


deathless words—‘then, henceforth, and 
forever free'—rang throughout the South- 
land, The illiterate slaves could not read 
these words. The sophisticated issues of the 
war were without meaning for them. The 
years of struggle to make these words real 
could not be envisioned by them. But 
[pause], they thoroughly understood the 
promise. They had been promised freedom 
by the most influential man in the United 
States—the President. 

“And the time passed. Tear by year. 
Month by month. Week by week. Day by 
day. It is 100 years later and an- 
other influential man, President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, has this to say in 
reference to that promise; ‘the task is not 
complete, no American can cease striving 
until every American, whatever his creed or 
color, enjoys the rights assigned to all 
Americans in the Declaration of In- 
dependence.’ 

“The statements of two Presidents, 100 
years apart. During these 100 years there 
have been comparable statements from other 
great men, no less significant or noble or 
right. Thus, the promise of freedom is far 
from lacking in philosophical guidance, but 
what of deeds and actions, 

“Morality is a thing of deeds and actions. 
Have we as a nation lived up to the moral 
commitment embodied in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence? What blow 
have we, moreover you, struck to insure the 
absolute freedom of your fellow man? 

“At this point, when these questions arise, 
as sure as night follows day, someone will 
take comfort in the progress we have made. 
This person is usually rather vague about 
this progress, but he is certain, and correctly 
so, that things are better than they have 
been. He is generally an advocate of grad- 
ualism, known in some quarters as stand- 
stillism, and he will remind you that you 
must be considerate of what the other fellow 


citizens is this freedom stated as being con- 
tingent on what some other citizen thinks. 
“I suppose, by this time, it is rather ob- 
vious that I don't Intend to make a gentle 
Lincoln’s day address. I don't intend to say 


the man whose birthday we are observing 
told the truth at the risk of splitting the 
Nation. I will tell what I believe in my 
heart to be the truth on this, his birthday. 

“I suggest that Lincoln's proclamation did 
not promise progress: it promised freedom. 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON concurred 
with this opinion when he said: “While we 
have in America freed the slave of his 
chains, we have not freed his heirs of their 
color.’ Until justice is blind to color, until 
education is unaware of race, while op- 
portunity ceases to squint its eye at pig- 
mentation of human complexion, emanci- 
pation will be a proclamation—but it will 
not be a fact.“ 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of February 16, 1963: 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


THE LINCOLN PHILOSOPHY 


This week, as we observe the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, perhaps it is a good time 
to rededicate ourselves to the philosophy he 
gave us, the belief in our freedoms and in 
the private enterprise system. It is well that 
we remember his words that “as free men, 
we must live through all time or die by 
suicide.” Unless we reverse the trend dic- 
tated by the policies and porgrams discussed 
in this newsletter, we may well be close to 
national suicide. Only by a return to the 
philosophy of constitutional-limited govern- 
ment can we return to the kind of nation 
envisioned by Lincoln when he said: “We 
see it, and to us it appears like principle, 
and the best sort of principle at that—the 
principle of allowing the people to do as they 
please with their own business.” 

UNITED NATIONS AID TO CUBA 


The United Nations is going to give $1.2 
million of your money to help strengthen 
communism in Cuba. And the only concern 
the Kennedy administration has, according 
to the press, is that this action “may add 
fuel to the attacks by some Congressmen on 
its Cuban policies.” They are so right, 
This Congressman, for one, is going to con- 
tinue to attack policies which are not in 
the self-interest of the United States and 
which, in fact, strengthen the sworn enemies 
of the United States. The latest move by 
the United Nations to approve a Cuban crop 
diversification project which will strengthen 
the agricultural economy of Cuba and make 
the Communist dictatorship more secure, it 
is a continuance of a policy which has seen 
the United States contributing to its own 
suicide by financing the United Nations so 
it could in turn finance Communist coun- 
tries; and by our foolhardy foreign aid con- 
tributions to Yugoslavia, Poland and other 
Communist-dominated nations. The action 
of the United Nations Special Fund in ap- 
proving the financing of the agricultural 
project in Cuba should call for this immedi- 
ate reaction by the United States: (1) An 
immediate stop to all payments to the United 
Nations; (2) our withdrawal from the United 
Nations; (3) eliminate all foreign aid to 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and other Communist- 
dominated or neutral countries supporting 
our enemies. 


THE FEDERAL BUILDING 


The record will show that I have done 
everything reasonably, humanly, and ethi- 
cally possible to get approval for the Dallas 
Federal Building. I have never, to my knowl- 
edge, made a statement that the Federal 
Building is not needed. My position has al- 
ways been and still is that approval for the 
project should be based on merit—the yard- 
sticks being (1) efficiency, (2) convenience, 
(3) economy. All Federal agencies and con- 
gressional committees which have investi- 
gated the project to date have recommended 
the building. I have now asked for an up- 
dated report from both General Services Ad- 
ministration and the General Accounting Of- 
fice so that we may have at hand the latest 
figures on actual savings contemplated and 
a report on how Federal money already in- 
vested in site and planning is being pro- 
tected. As a responsible representative it is 
my duty to continually check on how the 
peoples’ money is being spent. It is up to 
the administration and the General Services 
Administration to either reject the Federal 
Building as not measuring up to the above- 
stated yardsticks, or to include it in the 
budget as first priority of any public works 
anywhere in the country, I would hope 
that all of us who have the best interest of 
Dallas at heart could get together to promote 
our community and not seize upon every oc- 
casion to discredit the efforts of those with 


words, it is a gamble. 
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whom we disagree politically, It is beyond 
understanding how the best interest of Dal- 
las is promoted by the continued efforts to 
use the Federal Building as a weapon to 
undermine the from the Fifth 
District. I say, let's be done with the nit- 
picking and get on with the business of 
dealing with the life and death issues facing 
this Nation, including Dallas. 


ADMINISTRATION TAXPROPOSALS PENALIZE 
THRIFTY 


President Kennedy’s proposal for a 5-per- 
cent floor on itemized tax deductions pena- 
lizes the thrifty and conscientious citizen- 
taxpaper. Under existing law, a taxpayer 
has the election either (a) to use the stand- 
ard deduction or (b) to itemize his deduc- 
tions: The administration’s proposal would 
limit the itemized deductions (after first ap- 
plying the limitation on medical deductions 
and a proposed limitation on the casualty 
loss deduction) to the amount by which the 
sum of the allowable itemized deductions ex- 
ceeded 5 percent of the taxpayers’ adjusted 
gross income. The 5-percent floor will re- 
duce the amount deductible on the average 
by between 20 and 30 percent. In other 
words, between 20 and 30 percent of the 
taxpayer's State and local taxes, interest, 
charitable contributions, medical expense 
(after a 4-percent floor), casualty losses 
(after a 4-percent floor), and the other item- 
ized expenses, will not be treated as a de- 
duction from taxable income. This means 
that a taxpayer using the standard deduc- 
tion will get proportionately a greater reduc- 
tion in his tax liability than a taxpayer item- 
izing these deductions. In the middle in- 
come group, this disparity is as follows: 


Percentage tax reduction when program 


fully effective 
Standard Average 
Annual income deduction | itemized 
taxpayer | deduction 
taxpayer 
Percent 
18.7 
15.3 
13.9 
13.6 


The taxpayer with 
tions—the homeowner who pays local taxes 
and contributes to charity—gets less tax 


the itemized deduc- 


reduction. For example, a married taxpayer 
having an income of $10,000 from wages and 
salaries with two dependents, using the 
standard deduction, would get a tax reduc- 
tion of almost $304. The same taxpayer, 
who had itemized deductions of $1,800 would 
get a tax reduction of only $182. 
HOW MANY ARE PENALIZED 


It is estimated that 51 million taxable re- 
turns will be filed under existing law. Of 
this 51 million, approximately one-half will 
use the standard deduction and one-half will 
itemize their deductions. There are both 
types of taxpayers in all income groups. In 
the middle income group, however, between 
$5,000 and $20,000, about 11½ million tax- 
payers will use the standard deduction and 
about 1844 million will itemize deductions. 
The effect of the 5-percent floor is to give 
greater rellef to the 1144 million at the ex- 
pense of the 18% million. 

. WHO TAKES THE RISK? 

The administration will attempt to over- 
come the argument that there is inequity by 
showing that all taxpayers will pay less taxes 
as a result of the package than they would 
under existing law. Many taxpayers may 
not object to the disparity within the same 
income group so long as they are getting a 
tax reduction. This is a shortsighted view. 
The administration admittedly proposes tax 
reduction as a “calculated risk.” In other 
If tax reduction does 
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not produce the miracle of growth that is 
attributed to It, tax rates will have to be 
increased. The taxpayer who uses the stand- 
ard deduction has gambled nothing. He got 
the benefit of a temporary reduction. How- 
ever, the taxpayer who itemizes his deduc- 
tions gambles that tax reduction will result 
in a balanced budget. He will have given up 
between one-third and one-fourth of his 
deductions through the operation of the 5- 
percent floor. Therefore, if the package 
fails to produce a miracle, he will be worse 
off when taxes are increased again. That is 
why I will continue to fight for effective, 
equitable tax reform and a corresponding cut 
in Federal spending to establish fiscal re- 
sponsibility rather than to depend upon 
miracles. 

Radio and TV reports: Inside Washing- 
ton—WFAA-TV 1:15 Sunday, regular weekly 
reports on radio stations KLIF, KSKY, KVIL, 
and KPCN. 


Lincoln’s Close Hold on People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 12, 1963, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star a column by Ralph McGill 
commemorating the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Mr. McGill, I believe, 
captures the essence of the Lincoln mys- ` 
tique when he states: 

He holds no higher place in our national 
history than Jefferson or Washington. But 
none touches us and filis our imagination 
and affection such as he. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent sum- 
mary of the qualities of this outstanding 
human being and to share it with my 
colleagues and others, I insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Lincotn’s CLosx Hol ON PEOPLE 


It is now 154 years since that February 
Sunday morning in 1809 when the weary 
woman, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, rested on a 
cornhusk bed beneath warm bearskins with 
her newborn son in a log cabin near Hodgen- 
ville, Ky. 5 

The floor was packed-down dirt. One 
door was hung on leather hinges. One small 
window let in light. A stick-and-clay chim- 
ney carried away the smoke. The land was 
poor. The living was hard. After 3 years 
the family moved on, (The cabin is there, 
with marble about it, and every American 
who can would do well to mark his roadmap 
that way at least once.) 

The all-too-short years of that baby boy 
are perhaps the best known secular life story 
in the world. The romance of it is the ex- 
planation. The patience, the strength, the 
magnanimity of itis another, The writings, 
the sayings, the great belief in man's ability 
to govern himself, are other factors which 
have made him a universal man. It has 
been a little less than 98 years since the little 
group of men about a bed in a narrow house 
at 453 10th Street, across from Ford’s Thea- 
ter in Washington, D.C., heard the tortured 
breath cease, saw death come to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

No leader of modern times has known, so 
much growth in Influence and fame since 
his death. No President grew more than he 
in office. None was more beloved or more 
unjustly hated. 
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His law partner in Springfield, Dl, Wil- 
Mam Herndon, wrote of him: “This man, this 
long, bony, wiry, sad man, floated into our 
country in 1831 in a frail canoe, down the 
north fork of the Sangamon River, friendless, 
penniless, powerless and slone—ragged, 
struggling for the common necessities of life. 
This man, this peculiar man, left us in 1861, 
the President of the United States, backed 
by friends, power, fame and all human 
force.” 

It is not easily understood why Lincoln, 
of all the great in our history, should reach 
out to us now with a surer touch and an 
almost mystic presence. He holds no higher 
Place in our national history than Jefferson 
or Washington. But none touches us and 
fills our imagination and affection as does 
he. Nor is it just Americans who are so 
moved, More books have been written about 
him by foreign scholars than any other civil 
ruler. And no American President has 830 
held the writers of history and biography as 
he. None has had so inspired a biographer 
as Carl Sandburg, whose yolumes on Lincoin 
are a masterpiece of moving, poetic nar- 
Tative. 

That Lincoln was wise, strong, patient, 
compassionate, able, we know. He ended 
slayery with a stroke of the pen, but he did 
so only after his plan for a gradual and 
compensated emancipation had been arro- 
gantly rejected. Had his logical proposals, 
advanced as early as 1854, been accepted, the 
Nation would not have lost a million men 
and set back the national development at 
least a half a century. His presence speaks 
to us now to resolve the new crisis with 
justice. 

His Gettysburg address explains him bet- 
ter than anything else. He had always be- 
Ueved in popular ent. But at 
Gettysburg he let us know that all along 
he had seen the struggle as something more 
than saving the Union. There must be, he 
said, a new birth of freedom—the Republic 
and the freedom for which so many men had 
died, must serve the future of free man and 
free government. 

He was always the compassionate man. 
Many in the South hated and abused him. 
It should not be overlooked that never once 
in the long, bitter war did he speak even one 
abusive word of the Southern people. The 
day of his assassination he was planning for 
a reunion based on compassion and reality. 

There is a lesson for us in this story of 
Lincoln. Once again the world is watching 
to see if democracy will vindicate itself. 

It is again a testing time to see if men 
will do their duty not merely for the Re- 
Public of this day and year but for the many 
generations ahead. 


The Challenge of Sovict Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding publications that crosses 
my desk is The Humble Way a maga- 
zine published quarterly by the public 
relations department of the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. 

In its winter, 1963 edition, an article 
appears reprinted from the Empire Trust 
Letter, a publication of the outstanding 
banking firm—Empire Trust Co. of New 
York. It is entitled The Challenge 
of Soviet Oil.” 
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This article should be of important 
and current interest to the free world in 
our economic battle with the Soviet 
Union, and I am requesting that it be 
inserted here so that its contents may 
receive wide circulation. 

The article follows: 

THE CHALLENGE or SOVIET On. 


The cold war has taken a new turn—Rus- 
sia is seeking a much bigger share of in- 
ternational trade. She is seeking more trade 
to obtain a hold on the trade lines linking 
the free nations, To gain more trade, she 
is using a powerful new weapon. 

That weapon is oil. 

Why is Russia using oll as its offensive 
weapon? Chiefly beeause oll represents the 
Soviet Union's most marketable export— 
and the Russians have a surplus of it. 

The free world’s oil companies can be 
counted on to hold their own in any struggle 
for the world’s oil markets. They are strong 
and healthy. They are supplying a demand 
that is growing steadily. 

The petroleum companies also operate a 
vast distribution and marketing network 
which guarantees delivery of petroleum 
products where and when they are needed. 
With their present and potential resources 
and facilities to meet the promise of increas- 
ing demand, the oil companies continue as 
a sound investment. 

There are, however, the political and cold 
war sides to the Russian threat. To meet 
these challenges the free world’s oil com- 
panies will be helped by the fullest under- 
standing of the situation on the part of the 
public and the Federal Government. 

RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC WEAPON 

In the last 6 years, Russia has climbed 
rapidly to prominence among the oil- 
producing nations. Today, with a produc- 
tion of about 3,3 million barrels daily, she 
is second only to the United States (over 7 
million barrels dally). 

In 1953 Russia exported 35,000 barrels a 
day to the free world. In 1961 Russian oil 
exports to free world markets averaged 600,- 
000 barrels daily—by far the largest item in 
Soviet trade with the free world. In 1965, 
it is estimated, the Russians could export 
around 1 million barrels a day to the free 
world. 

With increased exploration and increased 
production the U.S.S.R. finds herself with an 
abundance of crude oll. Old centers of 
Russian oil production such as Baku, are 
maintaining their production through dis- 
covery of new horizons. Rich newer fields 
in the Urals-Volga region are setting produc- 
tion records. Additional fields have been 
discovered north of the Caucasus and in 
Siberis. Wells are tapping promising de- 
posits beneath the Caspian Sea, and along 
its shores. 

Despite her expanding oil production, 
Russia's internal oil demand has not kept 
pace. For example, the consumption of 
gasoline within Russia has been kept down 
by the small number of automobiles. There 
are about 4 million motor vehicles in Russia, 
contrasted with almost 76 million in the 
United States. 

But the booming economies of other na- 
tions have proven a tempting market. Free 
world demand for oil in 1960 (excluding the 
United States) was 12 percent higher than 
in 1959. New nations such as Ghana and 
Pakistan, and older more industrialized na- 
tions such as Japan, Italy, and Germany are 
ideal customers. They need oil for their 
developing industries and growing economies. 

CUTRATE COMPETITION 

The needs of these nations can be met by 
the oil produced within the free world—in 
North America, South America, and the 
Middle East, Heavy investments have been 
made by private industry to supply the 
energy fuel which will spur economic de- 
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velopment of these nations. But when So- 
viet oil enters the picture it Involves more 
than the mere problem of competition, which 
comes under the heading of a normal busi- 
ness risk. Russia can disregard the economic 
considerations which must be respected by its 
free world competition and there are certain 
other abnormal underlying factors: 

Item: Russian oil ts state controlled. The 
Russians offer it as a full-scale government- 
to-government deal—not independent-busi- 
nhess-to-independent-business. This fact 
strengthens the concept of government agen- 
cies carrying out business—a system in con- 
trast to the traditional Western practice of 
private en rise. 

Item: With prices set by the state, Russia 
can sell oll at uneconomic rates, undercut- 
ting the prices of Western producers. Rus- 
sian sales have been made at prices which are 
actually lower than the total of the lifting 
costs plus governmental taxes and royalty 
charges incurred by typical Middle East 
producers. 

Item: Russian losses can be offset by 
charging higher rates to satellite nations. 
In 1960 the free world price of Russian crude 
oil was about 52 percent of the price satellite 
countries paid for the same oil, 

Item: The Russians try to ayoid paying 
for transportation, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting facillties in an importing country by 
getticg the use of facilities previously paid 
for by private companies. 

Item: Russia is often willing to accept local 
money, whether or not it is readily con- 
vertible into reliable currencies, in payment 

oll, She extends tempting 
long-range credit items. 

Item: Russia has been willing to make 
barter arrangements. She will trade Russian 
crude oil for staples produced by other na- 
tions: sugar, coffee, rubber, tea, cotton, wool. 
With industrial nations she trades crude oil 
for equipment she needs badly within her 
own borders: pipeline, ships, and complete 
factories, for example. 

The Western oil producing company thus 
stands faced with a massive competitor who 
can cut her prices at will and can accept 
payment in terms that would be impractical. 
and ruinous for private industry. 

The worldwide Soviet trade war against us 
has been well described by U.S. Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. He calls it “economic 
banditry.” 

THE THREAT CAN GROW 

The Soviet economic offensive threatens to 
get worse. Russia is expanding her merchant 
fleet. Operating in a time when many 
tankers are idle around the world, she is 
actively buying tankers. In Japan, Russia 
contracted for 200,000 tons of tanker ship- 


Russia is having six tankers built, 

The Russians are constructing two huge 
petroleum pipelines. One will be almost 
2,500 miles long, and will carry crude oil 
from the Urals-Volga oil fields in Russia to 
refineries in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany. Its capacity is ex- 
pected to be 750,000 barrels of ofl a day. 

Another is under construction in 
Siberia. It will run from the same region to 
Irkutsk, Siberia, and may be extended later 
to the Sea of Japan. 

These expanded transportation facilities— 
new tankers and pipelines—will make Soviet 
oll even more of an economic threat. In 
addition, both ships and pipelines are then 
in strategic readiness to supply the Soviets 
in an international emergency. 

SOVIET ECONOMIC GAINS 


This year more than half the total ex- 
ported Soviet ol! will be bought by Western 
nations. Communist successes in the trade 
war are impressive. 

In 1961 Italy imported over 100,000 barrels 
a day of Russian crude oil and products. 
This represented over 20 percent of her local 
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demand. Offered at a low price deliberately 
designed to undercut Persian Gulf crude oil 
sales, the Russian oil is being traded for 
tankers, large-diameter pipe, synthetic rub- 
ber, synthetic fibers, citrus fruit—plus such 
things as entire chemical plants, paper 
plants, and metal-cutting machines, 

Russia recently got a foothold in Spain, 
one of the most anti-Communist of nations, 
by trading oil for textile fibers, Since Spain 
has no diplomatic relations with Russia, a 
Belgian intermediary was used. 

In 1960, Cuba received about 28 million 
barrels of crude oil (her entire supply) from 
Russia. 

Sweden imports about 20 percent of her 
oil from Russia, 

Finland gets about 80 percent of her oil 
from Russia. Though next door to Russia, 
she pays 25 percent more for it than does 
Sweden. 


Iceland receives all of her oil from Rus- 
sia—in return for fish. 

Japan bought about 200 million barrels of 
Soviet ofl in 1961, ordered more for 1962. 
Much of the Soviet oil dips pe za by 
Japanese exports of mac ry. apan’s 
deal with Russia also lays the groundwork 
for future imports of Siberian timber, iron 
ore and coal, From Japan, Russia also gets 
large-diameter pipe and tankers which will 
be used to deliver still more Communist oll 
to the world. 

By buying tankers abroad Russia frees her 
shipyards to build freighters, These can be 
used in a competitive drive against the free 
world's merchant marine, with Russia un- 
dercutting prices for freight hauling and 
thereby gaining a foothold in free-world 
shipping. 

By buying large-diameter pipe and ma- 
chinery abroad, Russia gets an additional 
advantage; she frees her metal forming in- 
dustry to produce missiles, sputniks, or any- 
thing else she chooses. i 

In India, the Russians recently forced free- 
world oil companies to lower prices offering 
India Soviet oil at 10 to 20 percent below pre- 
vailing world prices. Thus the Soviets de- 
livered a blow at the free world’s oil industry 
merely by cutting prices in a bid; they did 
not even have to use up any of their own 
oil to win a trade-war victory. 

This is an example of what Mr. Khrushchey 
meant when he said to Walter Lippmann: 
“We—the Communists—will make more 
trouble for you—the Americans—with every 
passing year.” 

In Europe Russian crude oll is being im- 
ported into the European Common Market 
area (a trade confederation composed of 
France, Italy, Belgium, West Germany, Hol- 
land and Luxembourg) principally by Italy. 
This cutrate crude may be made into low- 
priced oil products and, in turn, can be 
reexported to other member nations with 
limited or no restriction under the Common 
Market trade agreement. This may disrupt 
the free world's normal European trade, and 
such disruption again resulte in benefits to 
Russia, 

PLAN FOR ECONOMIC CONQUEST 

At the Second Arab Congress in 1960, the 
Soviets announced their intention of regain- 
ing the oil export standing which they held 
prior to World War II, During 1930-33, ac- 
cording to E. P. Gurov, director of the Soviet 
Ou Export Organization, the Soviet share was 
19 percent of total Western European coun- 
tries’ oll imports. Russia now is selling to 
Europe 8 percent of the oil Europe needs, 

Thus Russia strikes directly at the econ- 
omy of the petroleum-producing Arab 
countries at the same time she woos them 
with Communist propaganda. 

The stepping up of Soviet on exports is 
part of a calculated 7-year plan spanning 
1959-65. The program calls for continued 
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emphasis on all phases of oll development in 
Russia from exploration to distribution, Oil 
production is scheduled to climb from 3 
million barrels daily output of 1960 to 5 mil- 
lion barrels daily by 1965. Ambitious as 
these goals seem, Premier Khrushchey re- 
cently announced an even more optimistic 
goal: production of 7.8 million barrels of oil 
daily by 1970 tnd 14.2 million barrels of oil 
daily by 1980. i 
PAYING THE PIPER 


What could happen to those nations which 
come to rely on the supply of Russian oil? 
A nation which accepts Russian oil may soon 
find that it is importing Russian ideas and 
Communist political influence. Similarly, a 
nation that ties itself too closely to the So- 
viets by exporting too many goods to Russia, 
is more vulnerable to Communist pressure 
accompanied by threatened loss of market 
for such goods. The Soviets have often 
demonstrated how they use economic de- 
pendence as a political tool. Khbrushchey 
has said it: “We value trade least for eco- 
nomie reasons and most for political 
reasons.” 

There may come a day when the Russians 
no longer need to offer their oil so freely, 
The Communists’ own industrial and con- 
sumer demand may climb. Or they may 
decide to take advantage of the dependence 
of other nations on their supply. Then the 
Soviets could raise their prices at will. They 
could even refuse to supply petroleum. The 
dependent nations would have two choices: 
to agree to Russian terms or turn again to 
the West for their oil. The former choice 
could mean further expansion of Commu- 
nist domination. The latter choice would 
mean a sudden increased demand for free 
world oil. A nation dependent on Russia for 
its oil supply may find it difficult to switch 
to free world sources at a later date. Refin- 
erles, pipeline, and other transportation fa- 
cilities could become so oriented to Russian 
supply that the transition could not be 
accomplished without delay, 

And in the event of an international emer- 
gency, how secure would Western nations be 
who had relied on Russia for their supply 
of oil, essential as that fuel is to modern 
warfare? 

It is evident that the United States has a 
very strong stake in the battle against the 
Soviet oil challenge, As the leader of the 
free Western nations, the United States has 
a duty to make others aware of the dangers 
which lie in Soviet trade. The inroads made 
by Soviet ofl upon world trade relationships 
reinforce world tensions. The continuing 
cold war means emphasis on defense spend- 
ing and foreign aid as we try to offset the 
influence of Soviet trade with new and un- 
derdeveloped nations. All of these things 
can mean continued and increasing tax bur- 
dens for the American people, and other free 
world nations, 


THE WESTERN DEFENSE 


Bearing the burden of any successes gained 
by the Soviet oil offensive are the western 
companies which have labored long and hard 
to develop a reliable flow of petroleum to 
feed the world’s energy needs, 

The companies—unlike the Communist 
government—are subject to economic disci- 
pline. They have to pay fair wages. They 
have to pay royalties to many governments 
such as those in the Middle East and Vene- 
zuela. They have to Pay taxes. They have 
to pay dividends to their stockholders. They 
have to earn money for new equipment and 
Se a ee eg They have, in effect, to 
pay the of maintaining and increas- 
ing the free world's standard of living. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 

What can be done to stem the Soviet oll 

offensive before it becomes a really serious 
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threat to world economic and political 
balance? 

There is no easy solution in sight. 

Some ideas are being proposed by various 
sources: 

1. Use such free world organizations as 
NATO to impress the danger of dependence 
on Soviet oil on such nations as Italy. To 
date, some pressure has been brought to bear 
through American embassies abroad, but ef- 
forts to stimulate all consumer countries 
with a greater understanding of the true na- 
ture of the Russian oil threat should in- 
crease. 

2. More emphasis might be placed on the 
use of oil as a tool In the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the United States. Section 647 of 
Public Law 87-195 should be carried out. It 
directs U.S. Government agencies to work 
with other countries in developing plans for 
using free world supplies in their develop- 
ment pr 5 

3. Encourage free world nations to set 
restriction quotas on the amount of oil im- 
ported from the Soviet bloc. 

4. Suggest to other countries that, in the 
event of their trading with Russia, only con- 
sumer goods be sent—rather than strategic 
materials or finished factories that increase 
the Communist potential for war. 

5. Warn all countries against the dangers 
of the reexport trade in Soviet oil. For in- 
stance, a country that refuses to buy di- 
rectly from the Communists could defeat its 
own ends by buying, instead, reexported Rus- 
sian oil from some country that did deal with 
the Russians. 

6. Impress upon the free world’s on- pro- 
ducing countries—particularly Venezuela 
and those in the Middle East and in Africa— 
the threat that Russia is to them. Continue 
the orderly development of the free world’s 
oil reserves in these nations. 

7. The U.S. Government should see to it 
that it has intimate knowledge of the oil 
industry in every country so that it can meet 
Soviet intrusions early. Cooperative efforts 
by a fully informed U.S. Government and the 
various oil companies can often provide alter- 
natives to the purchase of Soviet oll. Always 
watch developments closely, There is no 
telling what moves Russia will make next, 
and the free world must be prepared to take 
defensive action no matter what they are. 

The Federal Government and the National 
Petroleum Council are studying the aspects 
of the situation at the present time, There 
is real concern over the Soviet oil export 
policy. Although they can be counted on to 
hold their own, the free world companies 
will be helped through a clearer understand- 
ing by the American people of the subtleties 
of the problem. 

THE GROWING AWARENESS 

A number of persons recently haye- com- 
mented on the Russian oil situation and its 
serious implications. They summarize ad- 
mirably what it means, 

Said U.S. Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, of Illi- 
nois: “Soviet political leaders, engineers, and 
strategists have discovered the importance 
of oil as a political and trade weapon, and 
are now earnestly intent on using oil to the 
fullest in their conquest of the free world.” 

Said U.S. Senator Huprrr HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota: “We must always, it seems to me, 
keep under close scrutiny the shifting trade 
tactics of the Soviet bloc, to see what kind of 
defensive measures need be taken against 
them.” 

U.S. Senator Mike MONRONEY, of Okla- 
homa, in a recent speech, called the Nation’s 
attention to the Communist economic threat- 
A shooting war with Russia, he said, “will 
probably never come” because we are pre- 
pared and the Russians know it. “But,” be 
said, “one war already has been de- 
clared * * * an economic war which we do 
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not yet fully understand I believe this 
very lack of understanding is our greatest 
actual danger.” 

An informed US, public * * and only 
an informed public * © * is the best reply 
to the Soviet’s declared economic war. It is 
with that purpose in mind that this article 
is published. An informed public will make 
it easier to adopt the right policies and leg- 
islation; it will act in the national interest; 
it will have a broader understanding of the 
trade war as Russia is waging it against the 
entire free world. 

The Communist goals are unchanging: 
economic penetration—and resulting dis- 
Uunity—of the free world, and the use of this 
disunity as a beachhead for political in- 
uence, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
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CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shali have control of the ar- 
rangement. and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn. and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Srcriow 182b. SAME; ILLUS= 
TRATICNS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
“lternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConcressIonat Recorp, in 744-point type; 


in the Recozp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black 
Words in capitals or small capitals 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 


ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Racozp is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
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case will a speech be printed in the Ræxcond of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks wil appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Reconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Conczes- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the of- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
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ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
fn excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in thé CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Multiple Use of Land and Water Re- 
sources Important to Overall Economic 
Well-Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
importance of multiple use of land and 
water resources for the economic well- 
being of our society is coming more and 
more to the forefront. The fact that all 
resources are interdependent is becom- 
ing better recognized. Flood control, 
soil and water conservation, stream pol- 
lution abatement, navigation, develop- 
ment of industrial, agricultural, and rec- 
reational interests are all in the same 


e. 

This multiple-use concept of land and 
water resources was effectively outlined 
by Donald A. Williams, Administrator of 
the Soil Conservation Service, at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Wabash 
Valley Association. Administrator Wil- 
liams set forth a whole packet of tools 
which are now available to help develop 
the natural resources of the Wabash 
River Valley. Some of these tools are 
new as a result of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962. I believe all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be interested in 
an up-to-date look at “Multiple Use of 
Land and Water Resources.” Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Williams’ address inserted into the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULTIPLE Use OF LAND AND WATER 
RESOURCES 
(Address by D. A. Williams, Administrator, 

Soil Conservation Service, at sixth annual 

meeting of Wabash Valley Association, 

Lentz Hall, Eastern Illinois University, 

Charleston, Ill, February 16, 1963) 

It’s an honor to have a part in the sixth 
Anual meeting of your organization. The 
Wabash Valley Association isn't very old, as 
Organizations go, but it has built a national 
Teputation in less than half a decade, This 
Teputation is founded on good works. You 
are making your mark. 

You are making your mark because you 
are banded together for the highest possible 
Civic purpose: conservation and develop- 
Ment of the soil and water resources of one 
Of America's great watersheds. 

You are making your mark because you 
are a cross section of the economy of this 
Great valley—its industries, its businesses, 
its tion, its agriculture, its pro- 
fessions, its civic organizations, and its pub- 
Ue officials. 

You are making your mark because as a 
group you have recognized that all resources 
are interdependent; that flood control, soil 
and water conservation, stream pollution 
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abatement, navigation, development of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and recreational in- 
terests are all in the same package and can- 
not be developed separately without regard 
for each other. 

You are making your mark because you 
have recognized that all people are inter- 
dependent; that industry cannot success- 
fully attack the many problems of this great 
watershed independently, no more so than 
can agriculture, or business, or State gov- 
ernment, or Federal Government. 

Perhaps most significant, you have dem- 
onstrated you thoroughly understand that 
land and water problems are of increasing 
concern to both farm and nonfarm people, 
and that carefully planned programs to sat- 
isfy both rural and urban needs are essential. 
The interrelationship between farm and 
nonfarm interests in resource conservation, 
although a truism from the very beginning, 
has come to be fully recognized only in recent 
years. It has come about only through the 
enlightened leadership of groups like yours. 

Today, as your organization has demon- 
strated, more and more people realize that 
city conservation problems and farm con- 
servation problems are not separate and dis- 
tinct problems. They are so interrelated 
that one can scarcely tell where a rural con- 
servation problem leaves off and an urban 
conservation problem begins. 

More people today realize that Just about 
all of our water falls on the land, for less 
than 2 percent of the Nation's total area is 
in lakes or streams, and that three-fourths 
of this land on which all our rain and snow 
falls is in private ownership and 60 percent 
is in farms and ranches. Management, use, 
manipulation, and development of our water 
resource, therefore, begins largely on the 
privately owned lands. ; 

This is the water that grows our crops, 
provides forage for our livestock. This is 
the water that carries away soil through sur- 
face runoff, that sweeps it Into streams and 
lakes where it creates additional conserva- 
tion problems. This is the water that serves 
our cities and our industries. This is the 
water that floods our valleys and our towns 
and cities. This is the water that provides 
all our water-based recreation, our fishing, 
boating, and swimming. This is the water 
that provides much of our power. This is 
the water that feeds our navigable streams. 

What more evidence do we need to prove 
that land and water go hand in hand? That 
no piece of land ls an island, apart from all 
the land? That no cloudburst or snowstorm 
is restricted in its effect to the area in which 
it occurs? 

Our awareness of the interlocking, 
interdependence of land and water resources 
and of rural and urban interests in develop- 
ing and protecting those resources has come 
about, I think, in several almost simultane- 
ous phases. 

One of these is the greatly increasing non- 
agricultural use of land to provide space for 
our expanding population in which to live, 
These new users of 


The developer of a housing area, the builder 
of a factory, and proprietor of a golf course— 
in fact, every land user in city, suburb, or 
rural area—is and must be concerned with 
the water behavior at his par- 


improved attitude toward orderly develop- 
ment and management of our renewable 
natural resources. 

Like every other country, the United States 
is physically a nation of watersheds. Our 
longest rivers and their tributaries drain large 
areas. These areas are usually called river 
basins or basins. Each major river 
basin is divided into several lesser water- 
sheds, and each of these, in turn, is sub- 
divided progressively into smaller and smaller 
watersheds down to those where surface 
waters first begin to collect. 

The land and water resources in our water- 
sheds are at once our problem and the base 
of our economy, for they serve most of our 
needs. 

Use of our watersheds now goes consider- 
ably beyond our original uses and purposes. 
In addition to the production of food, forage, 
livestock, wood, and wildlife, we now look to 
our watersheds as the areas in which we can 
develop agriculture through conservation 
land use and water management. We look 
to our watersheds for parks and recreational 
areas. We want to protect and develop our 
water supplies and to end stream pollution. 
We hope to stop the silting of our rivers, 
harbors, and reservoirs and reduce the tre- 
mendous dredging costs. We want to con- 
trol soil erosion and floods. We hope to 
build back our farmlands; build back and 
improve our timber supply; give wildlife a 
better chance under friendlier conditions; 
and cut down on the waste and damage of 
uncontrolled water, 

We have come to realize that no two water- 
sheds are exactly alike, that each one is an 
intricate, complete unit of nature governed 
by natural principles that men can modify 
but never abolish or ignore. 

We have learned that action taken any- 
where in a watershed that affects one re- 
source will inevitably affect other resources. 
The chains of cause and effect in a water- 
shed are numerous, long, and farreaching. 
We know that efforts to use, conserve, and 

renewable natural resources without 
regard for watersheds and natural principles 
are certain to be costly and are likely to fall. 

In addition, we have come to realize that 
our land and water resources can serve pres- 
ent and future needs of all interests only 
through application of the principle of mul- 
tiple use. When storing water, for example, 
wherever feasible we should provide for all 
possible uses of an irreplaceable site instead 
of only a single use. Water supply, flood 
control, recreation, fish and wildlife, indus- 
trial development, irrigation—these are a few 
of the use combinations possible under the 
multipurpose principle. 

Perhaps most important, in the develop- 
ment of our present enlightened attitude, 
is the conviction that the ideal arrangement 
for resource development is a cooperative 
one involving the community, the State, and, 
where necessary, the Federal Government, 

This three-way ip has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated for 25 years in soll 
conservation districts. Here the State pro- 
vides legislation, some funds, and the guid- 
ance of a State committee. Here the local 
people themselves organize for conservation 
work, select their own unpaid leaders, de- 
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The soil conservation district belongs to 

the local people. They run the show. State 
and Federal agencies help them carry out 
their program. 
Indiana and Illinois have long been among 
the national leaders in the soil conservation 
district movement. Indiana has 85 soil con- 
servation districts and Illinois has 98. I 
think if you will do a little checking you 
will find that some of the counties within 
the Wabash Valley in these States are not 
in soil conservation districts. The leader- 
ship and action programs associated with 
soil conservation districts are worth careful 
study in every county. Many of you per- 
haps know that you are mecting in the Coles 
County Soll and Water Conservation District 
whose board chairman is Robert Baker. 

The principles of soll conservation dis- 
tricts—local initiative and control—are the 
heart of the small watershed program, which 
was authorized by the Congress in 1954 as 


` the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 


vention Act. This provides that a small 
watershed project (up to 250,000 acres) must 
be initiated by a legally responsible local 
organization, which is responsible for de- 
veloping a work plan, carrying it out, and 
operating and maintaining the project when 
it is completed. The Federal Government 
through the Soil Conservation Service, pro- 
vides technical, cost-sharing and credit 
assistance. 

Some 49 local organizations in the Wabash 
Valley have applied for assistance in devel- 
oping small watershed projects. At present, 
seven have been authorized for operations 
in Indiana and one in Illinois. 

Soil conservation districts and small wa- 
tershed projects are established tools to help 
develop the natural resources of the great 
Wabash Valley. New tools have recently 
been provided. 

The small watershed program, Public Law 
566, was amended so it is now possible for 
the Soil Conservation Service to provide cost- 
sharing for water-based recreational devel- 

ts in watershed projects. Funds can 
be advanced to acquire critical sites for wa- 
ter impoundments. Funds can be advanced 
to provide municipal and industrial water 
supply for future use, with repayment by 
the local organization deferred up to 10 years. 

The also authorized changes in 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. which 
will permit resource conservation and devel- 
opment projects. When funds are provided, 
such projects may be established in repre- 
sentative areas of the country. They would, 
like Public Law 566 projects, be locally initi- 
ated and sponsored. They would provide for 
carrying out a program of land conservation 
and land use in an area where acceleration 
of the present conservation activities plus 
the use of new authorities would provide ad- 
ditional economic opportunities to the peo- 
ple. SCS will have the leadership of this 


program. 

The Congress also authorized a cropland 
conversion program that provides for long- 
range land-use adjustment programs at Na- 
tional, State, and county levels. It author- 
izes, when funds are available, agreements 
up to 10 years with individual landowners 
for developing land-use adjustment programs 
including conversion of presently unneeded 
or unsuitable croplands to other uses, such 
as grass or trees. Such long-term agree- 
ments with individual farmers and ranchers 
are to be based on conservation plans devel- 
oped through soil conservation districts with 
SCS technical help. This p. will be 
headed by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

Congress provided for technical, cost-shar- 
ing, and credit assistance in establishing in- 
come-producing recreation enterprises on 
farm and ranch land. 

The other new tool provided by the Con- 
gress is a rural renewal program under 
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which projects can be developed locally that 
are aimed at relieving underemployment, 
strengthening family farming, and develop- 
ing natural resources to assure permanente 
of the economic gains achieved. The pro- 
gram will be handled by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Soon to be launched is a comprehensive 
cooperative survey of the Wabash River 
Basin. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will participate in this survey under the 
leadership of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Ed Swain, our State conservationist for In- 
diana, is now organizing the Department's 
effort for this broad resources study. The 
survey, in cooperation with the Corps of En- 
gineers and other Federal and State agencies, 
will be carried on for several years. 

In this survey, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will give careful consideration to the 
upstream areas, particularly with respect to 
present and prospective use and treatment 
of the land and the management of water, 
including flood prevention, agricultural wa- 
ter management, municipal and industrial 
water supply, water quality control, fish and 
wildlife, and recreation. 

This study can pave the way, I think, for 
significant and far-reaching resource devel- 
opments that will have tremendous impact 
on the future of the Wabash Valley. 

It can provide a blueprint for the future, 
a blueprint that will be made up of the 
worthwhile work now under way, projects 
proposed, and new types of activities that 
may be needed. This blueprint will be on 
a long-range basis, one that looks ahead to 
future needs as well as present needs. This 
blueprint can be in effect an overall guide 
to the present and future needs of the valley 
and what can be done about them, and how 
the smaller parts of the whole, many of which 
are now in progress, can be fitted together to 
make an attractive and useful whole. 

This study can implement the Wabash 
Valley Compact that was passed by the two 
State legislatures, approved by the Congress 
and signed by the Governors of the two 
States just 3 years ago last month. 

The compact, as you know, is an agree- 
ment between the two States to formulate a 
comprehensive plan of development of the re- 
sources of the Wabash Valley. It established 
the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission of 
14 members, 7 from each State, who serve 
without compensation. 

You may recall the purpose of this com- 
mission, as stated in article I of the compact. 
The words bear repeating: “Indiana and Illi- 
nois find that the Wabash Valley has suffered 
from a lack of comprehensive planning for 
the optimal use of its human and natural re- 
sources and that underutilization and in- 
adequate benefits from its potential wealth 
are likely to continue until there is proper 
organization to encourage and facilitate co- 
ordinated development of the Wabash Valley 
as a region and to relate its agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, recreational, transpor- 
tation, development, and other problems to 
the opportunities in the valley.” 

That is a long sentence, and it contains a 
world of meaning. It is at once a brief out- 
line of your problem and a mandate on what 
needs to be done—in very broad terms of 
course. 

In one of your publications I read recently 
that widespread flooding, nearly dry channels 
in late summer and fall, and silt laden and 
polluted streams characterize your water re- 
sources. Your forests contain poor quality 
scrub trees, weed trees, and trees disfigured 
and damaged by grazing and fire. Marginal 
and su farms operated at a loss to 
the owner indicate a lack of adequate man- 
agement of your soll and agricultural water 
resource, 

Why is a program of resource management 
needed in the Wabash Valley? ‘Your inter- 
state commission has provided an excellent 
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answer to that question. Let me quote it: 
“Of the 82 counties in the Wabash Valley, 32 
counties have fewer people living in them 
today than inhabited these counties in 1900. 
Adequate resource development will enable 
these people to make a better living and will 
stem this migration to regions of greater op- 
portunity. 

“In addition to the need for development 
in the so-called poorer areas of the valley, 
consideration must be given to the need for 
providing employment opportunities for the 
increased number of people who will occupy 
this region during the next few decades. By 
the year 2000, the resources of this valley 
must support more than 7 million people. 
Present employment opportunities do not 
provide adequately for half of this number.” 

The Wabash Valley, it seems to me, is on 
the brink of realizing its tremendous poten- 
tial. It is on the brink of moving forward 
with the basic concepts of rural areas devel- 
opment. 

Properly developed, the resources in this 
great valley, located amid the metropolitan 
centers of the Midwest, can make it one of 
the most productive river basins in the 
world. 

The agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational potentials are almost with- 
out limit. 

It is within your power, and the people to 
follow you, to realize all these potentials 
fully, and to do so within the lifetime of 
many of us here. In the hands of the 
Wabash Valley Association members, the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission, the 
State governments of Indiana and Illinois, 
your farmers, your industrialists, your busi- 
nessmen, your civic leaders, your public 
officials, teachers, your clergymen—in 
all these hands lie a future that is better or 
a future that will continue to see your people 
migrate to other areas as you fail in our 
stewardship, 

I believe that in your hands these resources 
are in safe hands. I believe that the future 
of the Wabash Valley is indeed a bright one. 
I wish you well. 


The Dilemma of the Shrinking Gold 
Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, the United States has 
been perched uncomfortably upon the 
horns of the dilemma of its shrinking 
gold reserves. Because it is a politically 
distasteful matter with no apparent 
solution it is treated as an ugly stepchild 
in the Nation’s family of fiscal problems. 

On the justified premise that many 
folks do not understand—and therefore 
are little concerned with the seriousness 
of our imbalance of payments, it has 
been vaguely discussed in most of this 
administration’s messages on economic 
policy. Neither Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon nor Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges would agree in my interrogation 
of them before the House Ways and 
Means Committee that there is any direct 
correlation at present between our 
domestic budget deficits and our gold 
reserve woes. It seems to me that every- 
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one is just too anxious to oversimplify 
the ultimate solution to a problem which 
has been getting progressively worse dur- 
ing the past 16 years. In his tax re- 
vision message, the President did say 
that the series of chain reactions which 
would be resultant in our economy with 
the adoption of our structural and rate 
changes would improve our balance and 
payments. This is, in my considered 
opinion, wishful thinking which has no 
basis of fact from our past experience. 
In fact, recent history would indicate 
that the effect of a bloated budget com- 
bined with shrinking revenues would ac- 
celerate rather than slow up the US. 
flow of gold. 

Today U.S. gold reserves have tail- 
spinned to a figure of 15.9 billion. The 
statutory requirement that we maintain 
$11.6 billion to support our domestic re- 
quirements at home leaves us faced with 
the stark reality that we actually have 
in reserve beyond this requirement less 
than $414 billion in gold reserves against 
which there are outstanding foreign ob- 
ligations of more than $22 billion. Ec- 
onomic and fiscal theorists notwith- 
standing, the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments will continue to shrink as long 
as large budget deficits continue. It is 
an established fact that the confidence 
or lack of confidence of foreign investors 
is directly influenced by this Nation’s 
domestic fiscal conduct. We can talk 
about the gross national product and 
Tate of economic growth—those terms 
which the economists are tossing about 
80 fashionably these days—but the fact 
Temains that U.S. gold reserves have 
continued to flow abroad to the tune of 
more than $10 billion since 1946, during 
Which time we have poured approxi- 
mately $130 billion into foreign aid. 

As some of us predicted a year ago 
When there was loud clamor for a revi- 
sion of our trade and tariff policies, we 
now find ourselves pretty much in the 
Same position as Great Britain. The 
most ardent proponents of the so-called 
Trade Expansion Act. of 1962 were very 
Critical of the position taken by me and 
Other less gullible Members of Congress 
with regard to the program and the 
Glowing harvest predicted. Instead, 
though we predicated the need for this 
bill for the entrance of Great Britain in 
the Common Market, we find that we 
were simply getting all dressed up to go 
to a party to which we had not been in- 
vited—and President de Gaulle made it 
quite clear recently that there would be 
no engraved invitations issued, either. 
Thus, those who predicted that the trade 
expansion bill would be the economic 
cure-all and the one thing that would 
improve our critical gold reserve situa- 
tion, must now face the stark reality that 
it is not always good judgment to theo- 
rize or indulge in economic wishful 
thinking when experience and reality 
Provide the best basis for conclusion. 

In the light of recent events associ- 
ated with the Common Market, we find 
the same folks theorizing that a tax cut, 
accompanied by increased Federal ex- 
Penditures, will ultimately improve our 
imbalance of payments. Let the record 
show that there are many of us who do 
hot share the optimism of this theory, 
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for 1, 2, and 3 years from now will un- 
doubtedly prove the need for dealing 
with the gold reserve problem in a sound 
fiscal and economical manner, 


The 58th Anniversary of Rotary 
International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 58th anniversary of 
Rotary International. As a past presi- 
dent of Rotary International, my pride 
in its achievements over the years is un- 
derstandable. But other Senators, I am 
sure, have come to know the fine work 
of this world-reaching organization. I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the Roswell, N. Mex., 
Daily Record on February 15, 1963, com- 
mending Rotary’s service to mankind be 
printed in the Appendix. > 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OP SERVICE 

Rotary International will celebrate its 
58th anniversary this month, and from the 
Fiji Islands to Florida and from Chile to 
Norway, 11,000 Rotary clubs will be celebrat- 
ing this anniversary. 

The anniversary dates back to 1905 when 
Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary, asked 
three business acquaintances to meet with 
him to discuss the launching of a new club. 

The new club in 1905 was the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. Since then, Rotary has en- 
circled the globe entirely through the vol- 
untary efforts of men to share the 
ation’s ideals of unselfishness and service 
with men in other communities. Today 
there are more than a half million business 
and professional men who belong to 11,400 

Rotary clubs in 128 countries. 

What are Rotary aims and goals? What 
are its programs? It seeks to be of service 
to communities, to build respect for voca- 
tions and professions, to promote interna- 
tional understanding and has many other 
goals. To promote international under- 
standing, for instance, clubs—including the 
Roswell club—since 1947 have sent 1,500 
students who meet rigid qualifications to 
study in lands other than their own. They, 
by addressing clubs and groups during their 
year abroad and by serving as envoys of 
good will, have helped the world become 
more cohesive and peoples to better under- 
stand one another. 

For instance a U.S, student with at least 
a BA degree may be sent to Germany. He 
must be able to speak and write German 
fluently. A German youth coming to an 
American university on a Rotary fellowship 
must speak English fluently, 

On the Roswell level, the Roswell Rotary 
Club has various student programs which 
have enabled dozens of students to obtain 
educations who could not have done so oth- 
erwise. This is but one of Rotary's activi- 
ties. 


Fellowship ranks high as a factor in the 


goals, 
The development of personal acquaintance is 
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regarded as a means for increasing the op- 
portunities for serving others. The wisdom 
of this principle is evident in the numerous 
and varied ways that Rotary clubs and Ro- 
tarians improve their communities, their 
vocations and their countries. 

Most civic organizations have worthwhile 
goals and projects that benefit community, 
State and Nation. None can surpass the 
Rotary club in creating better international 
understanding and better understanding 
right at home between individuals and 
groups. 

To Rotarians of this city, and to their 
fellow Rotarians everywhere, we extend our 
congratulations on the upcoming Febru- 
ary anniversary of the on. May it 
continue to grow and bring its benefits to 
more people. i 


Booklet by U.N. Group Lauds Russ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to bring to the attention of this 
House a United Press International arti- 
cle bearing a Paris dateline which has 
been brought to my attention by Mr. 
Thomas N. Golden, a high school teacher 
in my district. This article reads as fol- 
lows: 

Booker sy U.N, Group Launs Russ 
(By Elie Maissi) 

Pants, February 13.—A United Nations 
body, whose largest financial support is given 
by the U.S. Government, has published a 
booklet denouncing “colonialist oppression" 
by Western nations and describing the Soviet 
Union as “a brotherhood of free and equal 
peoples,” it was learned today. 

“It was the Communist Party which 
showed the peoples of Russia the true way to 
free themselves from social and national op- 
pression,” the booklet asserts. 

The booklet, entitled “Equality of Rights 
Between Races and Nationalities in the 
USSR” was published recently by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), with 
headquarters in Paris. 

UNESCO, a U.N. subsidiary body, has an 
annual budget of $39,000,000, of which the 
United States pays nearly one-third. The 
Soviet Union pays about 15 percent, Britain 
pays 7.23 percent, 

A FOREWORD BY UNESCO 

The booklet, bearing a UNESCO symbol on 
its front cover, is written by two Russians, 
I. P. Tsamarian, identified as a “doctor of 
philosophy,” and S. L. Ronin, identified as 
a “doctor of law.” 

Edmund Rehak, Czech-born Secretary 
General of the Assembly of Captive Nations 
of Europe, denounced the booklet as “a 
brochure of the worst kind of lying Soviet 
propaganda.” 

A UNESCO spokesman refused any com- 
ment when asked why the international 
body sponsored and issued this publication. 

But a foreword by UNESCO itself said 
that, as an account of the economic and 
social condition of the non-Russian popula- 
tions of the Soviet Union, the booklet “will 
be found most useful,” 
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“The unequal treatment of nationalities, 
colonialist oppression and discrimination on 
grounds of race or nationality, which still 
characterize a number of capitalist countries 
today, are to be explained by the political 
and social prevailing in those coun- 
tries,” the booklet asserted. 

It described “the successful establishment 
of full equality of rights between races and 
nationalities in the U.S.S.R.” as “one of the 
major social triumphs of our day.” 

Rehak took sharp exception to one passage 
which stated that “in 1940 the Soviet regime 
was restored in the Baltic republics (Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Estonia), which volun- 
tarily joined the union.” 

Rehak commented “it is notoriously well 
known, except apparently to UNESCO, that 
the Baltic States were invaded by the Red 
army and were simply annexed by the So- 
viet Union.” 


I join with my constituent who is 
neither anti-U.N. nor anti-UNESCO in- 
sofar as their purposes are concerned, 
but we believe that if the conduct of 
these great bodies is to be opposed to 
our own national best interests, then 
perhaps we should take some reevalua- 
tion. of our position therein. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituent and I 
would like to know by what authority 
this Government contributes one-third 
of the cost of publications advancing the 
causes of godless communism? We 
would like for all sincere citizens of this 
country to know that their tax money is 
being spent this way, and we believe that 
if the American public is alerted to the 
Communist propaganda that flows from 
the Organization as set forth in the 
above article, that the people would pro- 
test the sending of their tax money to 
such an Organization. My constituent 
and I oppose the action of this Govern- 
ment in constantly picking up the tab 
for our enemy’s warfare and believe it is 
high time for the Government of the 
United States to stop subsidizing our 
enemies. 


Constitutional Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
$ Tuesday, February 19, 1963 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I know that Members of this 


body have fond memories of their associ- 
ation only a few years ago with former 
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our esteemed former colleague, Bill 

Knowland, delivered a fine address before 

the Catholic Press Conference in Los 

Angeles. Iam sure the Members of the 

Senate will want to read this very sensi- 

ble, forthright speech. I ask unanimous 

consent to have this inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. WILIAM F, EKNOWLAND, 
EDITOR, OAKLAND TRIBUNE, BEFORE THE 
CATHOLIC Press CONFERENCE DINNER, Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., JANUARY 19, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, Your Eminence, fellow 

Californians, when our Founding Fathers 

met at Philadelphia in the Constitutional 

Convention, it appeared at one time that 

disagreements would prevent them from ac- 

comp their mission. 

It is.recorded in the Journal of the Consti- 
tutional Convention that Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin made a strong plea to start each 
session with dally prayer. He said: 

“The older I become, the more convinced 
T am that God governs in the affairs of 
men * f a cannot fall to the 
ground without his knowledge, is it likely 
that an empire can rise without his ald?“ 

The Constitution was adopted and under 
it we have grown from a small nation of 3 
million in 13 States of the Atlantic seaboard 
to one of 186 million people in 50 States 
extending across the continent and out into 
the Pacific. We are, by far, the most pro- 
ductive nation in the world with substantial 
obligations. in world leadership. 

In addition to establishing the form of 


people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

This freedom of speech and of the press 
is of vital importance to not only those in 
the communications field of press, radio, and 
television but to the public as well. 

All of these media have great power and 
influence. With power must always go re- 
sponsibility. 

A free people must be an informed peo- 


A great responsibility rests upon all com- 
munications media to see that the Amer- 
ican people are well informed on matters of 
international, National, State, and local af- 
fairs. 

Nor is it sufficient merely to record the 
events. An 


Editors and commentators must try to 
maintain a sense of balance. Often I am 
asked by well-meaning people why the news- 
papers cannot eliminate crime news. To do 
60 would be a disservice to the people. It 
would be comparable to a doctor keeping 
from the patient's family that he had can- 
cer, because it would upset them. 

Only an alerted community can take the 
necessary steps to eliminate corruption or 
to rally in support of law enforcement de- 
partments in upholding law and order. 

Ido not deny that at times some of our 
newspapers seem to over-emphasize crime 
to the point where it seems to dominate the 
news of the day. When such a situation ex- 
ists the editors may have lost their sense of 
balance and of values as to the extent of 
overlooking or playing down world and local 
events of more real im: 


portance, 
ʻi With the developments that have taken 
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place in the communications field in the 
last few decades we have become neighbors 
to the most remote places in Asla and Africa. 
An escape over the Communist wall in Ber- 
lin is not only written and pictured in the 
newspapers of the same day in California 
but the event is also viewed on television 
and broadcast on radio news reports. 

The President of the United States makes 
his state of the Union address and the text 
is reported in the Pacific coast afternoon 
papers of the same day. Millions of Amer- 
icans and Europeans watch and hear him on 
television and radio while he is speaking 
or in rebroadcasts within hours of when he 
appeared before our Congress. 

In the space and atomic age in which we 
now live, those in the communications field, 
no less than those in government, must con- 
duct themselves with great responsibility. 

Human institutions are not infallible. The 
press, radio and television organizations have 
in the past and will in the future make mis- 
takes. In the rapidly moving events of the 
day sometimes quick decisions or interpre- 
tations turn out to be wrong. But this is 
one of the prices of freedom. 

I am concerned, however, by the growing 
tendency in government (local, State, and 
National) to keep from the public facts 
which the public is entitled to have, some- 
times officeholders seem to forget that public 
business is the public’s business. 

In Washington under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations there have been 
a growing tendency to classify material “re- 
stricted,” “confidential,” “secret,” or “top 
secret”; when it does not properly fall into 
such classifications. 

It is more to cover up mistakes of admin- 
istrators or to save them embarrassment than 
it is to protect the security or military secrets 
of the Nation. 

This generation witnessed the terrible re- 
sults when a great nation like pre-World 
War II Germany was taken over by those who 
took control of all media of communications 
and used them for the purpose of carrying 
out the policies of the Hitler government. 

In the Soviet Union and in other areas of 
the Communist world there is a complete 
government control over all media of com- 


which is cleared for release by the govern- 
ment. 

In my opinion it is not in the interests of 
free institutions for any government, includ- 
ing our own, to use news as an instrument of 
national policy. 

I do not, ot course, refer to the government 


sons for actions taken or contemplated. 

I do refer to the deliberate misleading of 
the press and the public. Confidence, like 
credit, once lost is hard to regain. The con- 
fidence of the press and the public has been 


Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, at a Sigma Delta Chi dinner 
in New York said: 

“Let me begin by saying that as the As- 


right, if necessary, to lle to save itself when 
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it’s going up into a nuclear war. This seems 
to me basic.“ 

It seems to me that this is a dangerous 
doctrine. 

Government officials may refrain from 
commenting on an inquiry by representatives 
of the press or radio but are they justified to 
put out false information even in this 
nuclear age? : 

Should our communications media follow 
the “Government Line” even if they know 
or strongly suspect that it is untrue or 
misleading? 

In World War II the newspapers of the 
Nation placed themselves under a voluntary 
censorship. They did not mention the sail- 
ing of troop transports or even the visits of 
the President of the United States on “non- 
political inspection trips” around the coun- 
try. To many newsmen the latter situation 
seemed unnecessary in view of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of people had seen 
him in an open car on downtown streets. No 
mention was made of the first atomic blast 
in New Mexico though information that 
something big had happened was available. 
War correspondents were briefed on cam- 
Paigns under way and did not violate the 
confidence placed in them. They knew the 
general restrictions and understood the 
reasons why. > 

We are not now at war. Cana free society 
make proper judgments on vital policy de- 
cisions if facts are withheld from them or 
false information is given to them? 

In a free society operating under a con- 
stitutional form of government, can any 
administration properly advocate a “Papa 
Knows Best" policy? Can they give or 
withhold from the people information to 
which the government believes they should 
be exposed, or not be exposed? 

Is the only difference that Goebbels’ intent 
was bad and ours is good? This is a danger- 
ous doctrine. 

I do have faith in the informed judg- 
ment of the American people. Given the 
facts, I believe their reactions can be de- 
pended upon in the long run. Lincoln 
understood this in his observation: 

“You can fool all the people some of the 
time and some of the people all of the time 
but you can't fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

The moral and practical question we 
must confront is whether or not our Govern- 
ment, or any government, has a right to 
deliberately fool any of our people any time. 

Winston Churchill was a great war leader 

because he gave the British people the bad 
News as well as the good. He treated them 
as adults and they responded as such even 
during Britain’s darkest hour. 
_ How we as a Nation respond to the grave 
Challenge ahead may well rest upon what 
Kind of job our public and private schools 
do in the years ahead, 

However, schools alone cannot carry the 
load. It must be shared with the family 
and with the church. Our strength as a 
Nation is not in our material assets, military 
or industrial. The real of our Na- 
tion now and in the future is in our spiritial 
heritage, the foundation of which must come 
from the home and from the church. 

Otherwise we would merely be confront- 
ing the materialistic Communist world with 
the materialism of the free world. Without 
the added ingredient of divine guidance, 
We would stand to lose that struggle against 
a godless and ruthless power. With that 
ingredient we cannot fail. 

The men who founded our republic recog- 
nized their dependence upon God. The 
Declaration of Independence states: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
Unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Later on, in the same document it says: 

“We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemn- 
ly publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be free 
and independent States.” 

George Washington, kneeling in prayer at 
Valley Forge, and Abraham Lincoln, praying 
during his lonely vigils during the darkest 
days of the Civil War, are parts of our heri- 
tage we must never forget. 

The separation of church and state was 
never meant to take God out of our lives and 
out of our Government. Without divine 
guidance we would not have won our free- 
dom, preserved our Union nor survived the 
aggressions of dictatorial governments bent 
on world conquest. 

Each of us has a part to play in preserving 
peace with honor and in maintaining free- 
dom regardless of the cost. 

A troubled citizen once asked President 
Theodore Roosevelt what an individual might 
do to help solve the problems of that day. 
President Teddy Roosevelt replied: 

“Each one of us must do what he can, with 
what he has, where he is.” 

The sum total of this effort in a free society 
will be irresistible. 

All of us have our responsibilities which 
non of us must shirk. The cumulative ef- 
fect will be to make our land a beacon of 
hope to the oppressed people everywhere. 

The destiny of America is not to trade 
people into tyranny but to rescue them from 
it. We cannot gain security for ourselves 
by sacrificing the security of others. The 
realistic men of the Kremlin hope that we 
will tire of our burdens and be prepared to 
sacrifice the free people of Berlin or of For- 
mosa or of Korea or of Iran, to buy a tempo- 
rary respite. In my judgment no American 
Government will make such a deal and the 
American people would not tolerate it if it 
were made. 

That is, if they have the facts and know 
the issues that are involved. With freedom 
of communications the people will have con- 
trol over their ultimate destiny. Without it 
they would become regimented, brainwashed 
puppets of an all-powerful state. 

I have deep convictions that if our people 
will use the same courage and comonsense 
that motivated the men who sat at Phila- 
delphia and under divine inspiration gave 
us first our Declaration of Independence and 
later our Constitution, there are none of our 
domestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 


Telstar Repairs: Top Technical Feat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would like to call attention to the mag- 
nificent technical feat that was accom- 
plished in getting Telstar I back into 
operation. 

I would like to congratulate 
those who participated in this corrective 
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It was a splendid achievement, and in 
some respects, it seems almost greater 
1 the original launching of Telstar 

After being out of operation for over 
6 weeks, the world’s first privately owned 
satellite again transmitted television pic- 
tures between the United States and 
Europe on January 4. 

And, just as it was done on July 10, 
1962, when the communications satel- 
lite sent its first television program to 
the United States and to stations in 
England and France, the latest episode 
took place before a watching crowd of 
reporters and cameramen so they could 
report to the world what happened. 

Getting Telstar I to work again was 
hailed as a magnificent technical feat. 
On the January 4 program, A. H. Mum- . 
ford, engineer in chief, Dollis Hill Re- 
search Laboratories, British General 
Post Office, said: > 

Congratulations to my American friends 
from all your friends in the British Post 
Office on this magnificent achievement. How 
wonderful it has been to see once again that 
historic picture of the Stars and Stripes and 
all the subsequent pictures which you have 
transmitted which, to me, seem as good as 
ever they were. 


Restoring Telstar I to working order 
required highly competent scientific 
diagnosis and experimentation. More 
than that, it required some keen detec- 
tive instincts—not unlike those often 
exhibited by the fictional Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes—to ferret out the tiny satellite's 
difficulties and come up with a remedy. 

Although this work was not com- 
mented on as widely as the original Tel- 
star launching, the Nation’s press gave 
it much favorable praise. 

One cartoonist envisioned the familiar 
lineman, with his safety belt strapped 
around Telstar, energetically ‘fixing the 
twinkler” as the American public 
watched. 

The Spokane Daily Chronicle, Spo- 
kane, Wash.—January 5, page 4—-said: 

A repair job on a satellite in space is 
almost too much to believe, even in times 
when almost: anything is possible. * * * 
Nevertheless, Telstar’s ailing innards have 
been diagnosed and treated. 


The Associated Press—January 4— 
told how Telstar was cured of its space 
ailment and noted that “the great new 
feat of the space age is a service station 
operating from earth. It cured Telstar, 
the ocean-hopping television satellite, 


- of a kind of brain fever that had knocked 


it out of action for 6 weeks since Novem- 
ber 23. This service station is no ordi- 
nary kind. It is a scientific laboratory.” 

In New Orleans, the States-Item— 
January 11, page 8, editorialized “that 
Bell Telephone Laboratories was able to 
diagnose the trouble as the satellite 
whirled about earth is another crowning 
achievement of U.S. space technology. 
Following their study of the trouble, 
scientists last week triggered the neces- 
sary impulses that corrected the mal- 
functioning and Telstar was back in 
business. It was the type of tech- 
nical performance that assures America 
of eventual superiority in space.” 

The Morning Call in Allentown, Pa.— 
January 4, page 12—stated: 
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Private enterprise has reason to be 
pleased with the contribution it has made 
to the space program, particularly through 
the efforts of the investor-owned American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Telstar I, de- 
veloped and launched entirely at the expense 
of the A.T. & T. without the use of a single 
tax dollar, has been in orbit since July 10, 
For months, until radiation temporarily in- 
terfered with the command circuit, it 
thrilled millions with the conversations and 
pictures bounced between this country and 
Europe. Even while its voice was silent, the 
instruments aboard sent Bell scientists in- 
formation they now are using to prepare for 
the launching of a perfected version in 
spring, again with private funds. 


In its editorial, the Bellingham, Wash. 
Herald January 6, page 10—remarked: 

Well, the details are too technical for us 
to comprehend, let alone explain. But Tel- 
star has been an inspiring symbol to Euro- 
peans of American space communications 
technology. It’s nice to have it back in 
focus. 

Telstar—* 


Said the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennesse- 
an—January 7— 
has been cured by what was described as 
an electronic aspirin. * * * How marvelous 
is the technological mind of man. 


The Gazette in Alexandria, Va.—Jan- 
uary 9 noted that 

The most intriguing thing about this feat 
is the manner in which it was done. Con- 
ditions thought to have silenced the Telstar 
were duplicated in a model, scientists figured 
out how to correct the difficulty, a signal 
to that effect was dispatched, and presto. 
The prospect of viewing the European equiv- 
alent of Mickey Mouse and the Beverly Hill- 
billies is attractive, all right, but the pro- 
grams will have to go some to match the 
fascination of how the Telstar was reacti- 
vated, 


In Salem, Oreg., the Oregon Journal— 
January 15, page 10—commented: 

Sometimes we are troubled by the ability 
of data processing equipment and other kinds 
of electronic gadgets to outperform men in 
many areas. We fear that humans may some 
day be relegated to the role of second-class 
beings. But there is encouragement in the 
news about Telstar. When man can 
trick an electronic device and when he can 
put new knowledge to work in useful ways 
by improving the device, he is proving he is 
still the master. We like to think he will 
always be smarter than a machine. 


The Trenton (N.J.) Evening Times 
January 22—said: 

Technology is reaching almost to the stars. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
achieved another important advance with 
Telstar * * * [it] has been restored to 
life. * * * The scientists who summoned 
Telstar back to Ute, working with their odd 
gadgets on earth, have done an amazing job 
of repair in the heavens. 


Time—January 18, page 48—said the 
task of repairing Telstar I in orbit seemed 
“wildly improbable.” 

But * * * the satellite recovered completely 
from its radiation sickness. Smoothly and 
precisely, it obeyed normal commands and 
transmitted TV pictures as crisply as it had 
when it was young in space. 


Business Week—January 12, page 36— 
called the revival of Telstar “a fantastic 
story of out-and-out scientific sorcery. 
Even though they doubted that Telstar 
I would ever be able to work properly 
again, never-say-die scientists at A.T. & 
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T.’s Bell Telephone Laboratories kept 
plugging away. They traced Telstar's 
troubles to.a single tiny transistor in its 
command circuit, then found a way to 
bypass the balky transistor.” 

Electronic News—January 7, page 1— 
credited Telstar's reactivation to “a suc- 
cessful venture in extraterresttial elec- 
tronic troubleshooting and repair.” 

Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists— 
December, page 38—said Telstar has pro- 
vided “the strongest testimonial for pri- 
vate enterprise know-how since the 5 
cent. cigar.” 


Freedom of Speech and Press in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 8 
IN THE-SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
great. struggle for men’s minds which 
rages throughout the world today be- 
tween the forces of freedom and of 
tyranny, one of the greatest weapons 
which we possess is our basic freedom of 
speech and press. Although they, and 
sometimes we, do not realize it, all dic- 
tators operate at a serious disadvantage. 
They stifle dissent and rely on the ignor- 
ance of the people. As history has re- 
peatedly demonstrated, this is an unsure 
foundation for stable government. 

Conversely, our democracy rests upon 
an informed citizenry, and no right is 
more fundamental to our way of life than 
the right to speak or write freely in ac- 
cordance with one’s own beliefs. 

Recently an important book was pub- 
lished chronicling the history and im- 
portance of this basic freedom. Entitled 
“Freedom of Speech and Press in 
America,” this book was written by Dr. 
Edward G. Hudon, assistant librarian at 
the U.S. Supreme Court. This book 
presents a scholarly and objective anal- 
ysis of one of our most treasured rights. 
Some may disagree with Dr. Hudon's 
views: none will fail to be stimulated by 
his thought-provoking comments. He 
reminds us once again that this right, 
and freedom in general, “cannot be 
taken for granted, but must ever be a 
matter of vigilant concern.” This book 
deserves the attention of all’ Americans. 

Dr. Hudon, is, I am proud to say, a 
native of Brunswick, Maine. He at- 
tended public schools in Brunswick and 
graduated from Bowdoin College. He 
then embarked upon a distinguished 
academic and legal career and has since 
received four graduate degrees—bachelor 
of laws and master of laws from George- 
town University, bachelor of science in 
library science from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and doctor of jurid- 
ical science from the George Washing- 
ton University. He has held his present 
position at the Supreme Court since 
1947 and has been a frequent contributor 
to legal periodicals. 

The foreword to Dr. Hudon’s book was 
written by Mr. Justice William O. Doug- 
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las, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
that foreword printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the foreword 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD 

Dr. Hudon’s book on free speech and free 
press is in the tradition of the late Zechariah 
Chafee. His book is in many respects the 
best. analysis in English of the anatomy of 
our first amendment, rights. He gives an 
overall account, historic and contemporary, 
that is most revealing to those who seek 
understanding.’ This work is indeed a mosaic 
designed with meticulous care and precision. 
Honesty with details as well as with sub- 
stance makes the final product e 
and enduring. 

Among those who on one hand proclaim 
liberty or on the other urge that it be cur- 
talled, there are few who know the heritage 
they seek to exploit or curtail. Rare indeed 
are those who have the insight which this 
book provides. Freedom of press is largely 
in the hands of moneymakers who either 
editorialize the news to fit the prejudices of 
one segment of society or who keep their 
pages free of contentious issues that might 
alienate some. 

Free speech and free press, not spaceships 
or automobiles, are the important symbols 
of Western civilization. In material things 
the Communist world will in time catch up. 
But no totalitarian regime can afford free 
speech and a free press. Ideas are dangerous, 
the most dangerous in the world, because 
they are haunting and enduring. Those 
committed to democracy live dangerously 
for they stand committed never to still a 
voice in protest or a pen in rebellion. 

In some ways we retreated from that ideal 
since World War IT. This text gives ac- 
count of the important events that mark 
that decline in freedom. But those events 
are only isolated ones, like peaks in a long 
range of mountains, Equally important are 
the community attitudes that acquiesced in 
these retreats from our constitutional ideal— 
the default of the pulpit, the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the press, the ideological shift- 
lessness of school boards, the disappearance 
of the adventuresome attitudes of the 
universities. 

It is good that this book is available. To 
those who read carefully, the highroads as 
well as the lowroads are made clear. There 
will be in the next decade no more important 
subject facing Americans. 

Warm O. Dovcras 

WasHınGTON, D.C. 


Sir Winston Churchill: An Honorary U.S. 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I would like to submit evi- 
dence that strengthens my belief that 
a majority of young Americans are too 
busy even to think about getting into 
trouble. 

When we hear so many stories about 
juvenile delinquency, it is really heart- 
ening to receive a letter from a group of 
young people who are studying their 
lessons, learning about world affairs, and 
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informing themselves as to pending leg- 
islation in this House, 
The text of the letter follows: 


Hon. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAGAN; We the under- 
signed, all members of Mr. B. B. Burkhalter’s 
world history class of the Claxton High 
School, heartily endorse your proposed legis- 
lation to make Sir Winston Churchill an 
honorary US. citizen. 

Yours very truly, 

B. B. Burkhalter, Jack Edwards, Wayne 
Strickland, Carroll Anderson, Benny 
Powell, Jake Collins, Jim Nease, Buck 
Anderson, Eva Sue Lightsey, Ida Kat- 
zif, Paula Riggs, John Sikes, Dub Bell, 
Prentice Odom, Charles Altman, 
Wayne Rushing. 


Dr. Banda Installed as Prime Minister of 
Nyasaland February 1, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
historic event occurred on February 1 at 
Zomba, when Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda was 
Sworn in as the first Prime Minister of 
Nyasaland. Dr. Banda is the first Af- 
rican Prime Minister in central and 
south Africa, and his appointment and 
installation brings internal self-govern- 
ment to Nyasaland, or, as Dr. Banda pre- 
fers, Malawi. 

Dr. Banda made an important address 
at the time of his installation as Prime 
Minister. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from his ad- 
dress be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


From my own experience, for I visited 
Africa as a member of the Senate dele- 
gation in 1961, I know how important a 
role the free and emerging nations of 
Africa will play, and I recommend to my 
Colleagues a careful study of Dr. Banda’s 
important address. He is one of the 
Capable and intelligent leaders of new 
Africa. x 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS oF THE ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE 
H. KAMUZU, PRIME MINISTER OF NYASALAND 
Ministers, distinguished guests, ladies and 

gentlemen, for me, this country and the peo- 

Ple of this country, this is a historic and 

Momentous occasion. We are gathered here 

to be witness to the birth of a nation, the 

birth of a state, this state of Malawi. His 

Excellency the Governor has just sworn in 

the first African government, not only in 

this, your country, but in central Africa. 

Less than 5 years ago I landed at Chileka 
Airport, called back by my people in this 
country to fight for them. ; 

When I came here the government of this 
country was a typical British colonial gov- 
ernment, It was a government of civil serv- 
ants with no elected Africans but with a 


Council of 9. Of the 23 members of the 
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legislative council only 5 were Africans. Of 
the nine members of the executive council 
not even one was an African. 

To me, to us, this kind of government—5 
Africans out of a legislative council of 23 
members, not a single African out of an 
executive council of -was not fair, was not 
just, was not democratic and yet the British 
claim to be fairminded and democratic 
people. So, when I landed at Chileka Air- 
port I did not hide from anyone why I had 
come back home. I stated quite plainly, 
that is my style, I will not hide anything 
from my enemies, I am not a hyena who goes 
about at night. 

I came back home to do two things only. 
To break the stupid Federation and to get 
self-government for this country. 

What I said this few people believed that 
what I said I had come to do was capable of 
achievement, Many thought me even mad 
for saying I had come back home to break 
their stupid Federation and to get self- 
government for this country; and I could 
understand the people in Salisbury were en- 
trenched. In April 1957 someone from Salis- 
bury went to London and came back here 
boasting that he had arranged with the 
British Government that their kin had come 
here to stay, and that the British Govern- 
ment could not legislate. As a matter of 
fact it was that statement which made those 
boys and others leave to recall me from 
Ghana, where I was practicing medicine. 

We started our hybrid Government on 
September 2, 1961, with no experience behind 
us. Not a single one of us had been a Cab- 
inet Minister before or a member of the ex- 
ecutive council, but we'd been 6 months, 
even less than 6 months in office, and every- 
one who is not prejudiced against us was 
admitting it, that we were doing extremely 
well, exceedingly well. 8 

Therefore, when the Secretary of State 
came here I asked him for another step in 
our constitutional advance. According to 
the Lancaster House Constitution, after trial 
in working the Constitution, and if every- 
thing went well, the two nominated members 
of the legislative council would come off. So 
I demanded that. I said to the then Secre- 
tary of State: “You yourself admit that we 
are doing well, everyone says that we are 
doing very well. Well, I want these two off.” 
He agreed. So one went out in February, 
another in April. I replaced the one that 
went out in February by Willie Chokani over 
there. 

There were changes in Britain. Mr. 
Maudling was transferred, Mr. Butler took 
his place. Mr. Butler was here in May and 
when he was here he too admitted that he 
was pleased we were doing very well. Why 
should we have these three Government of- 
ficials? If we are doing very well I want 
them out. I want full internal self-govern- 
ment now. I must be fair to Mr. Butler, very 
fair. Whatever others may say or think 
about or of Mr. Butler, ever since I have 
known him, ever since I have to have 
any dealing with him at all I have found 
him a man who Is reasonable, understanding 
and sympathetic. - 

As everyone knows, in November we were 
in London and there without much fuss— 
although there had been all kinds of pre- 
dictions—we reached complete agreement. 
The conference was a success and it was 
agreed there that the three officials were to 
go. Not only that, but the Governor him- 
self was to cease to preside over the exec- 
utive council, and that there was to be a 
Cabinet; the then executive council was to be 
transformed into a Cabinet with a Prime 
Minister presiding over that Cabinet, and 
that the legislative council was to be called 
the legislative assembly. This morning the 
Governor 2 sworn in that Cabinet, the 
first African Cabinet not in 
but also in central Africa, 2 8 

On the 19th of December 1962, Mr. Butler 
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stated that the British Government had de- 
cided to allow Nyasaland to secede. When 
he was here last, in fact this very week and 
before he left Zomba, he held a press con- 
ference at Government House. At that press 
conference he stated that he was going to 
send a committee to work out the details of 
the secession of Nyasaland. 

We are seceding, no matter what anyone 
across the Zambezi, thinks about it. And 
we will be independent. I mean just that, 
independent. And that is not all, When 
they brought us into their own schemes, it 
was a means of keeping the Africans of cen- 
tral Africa down. They did not want this 
little Nyasaland to become the Gold Coast 
of central Africa. That’s just where they 
made a mistake. Well, we are seceding. We 
will be independent, and our independence 
will start a chain of reaction in central 
Africa. 

I am very, very happy to have with us 
here, and to welcome leaders from Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. I refer 
to Bwana Kaunda and his team Bwana 
Nkomo and his team, and representative of 
the African National Congress. As my great 
friend Kwame Nkrumah has said for Ghana, 
I say for this country. To me the freedom 
and independence of this country is in- 
complete as long as Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia are not fully independ- 
ent. If I seem on the surface silent on the 
question of Southern Rhodesia and Northern 
Rhodesia, it is not a mark of indifference. 
In fact, my silence is only apparent and on 
the surface. In my own way, and by my own 
methods, I am doing everything possible to 
influence those who matter in public af- 
fairs in Britain and Southern Rhodesia to 
do justice to my people in Northern Rho- 
desia and Southern’ Rhodesia. 

What of the Europeans in this country? 
There are all kinds of stories going about 
that there is no future for Europeans in 
this country under an African Government, 
because I am against Europeans. 4 

So ladies and gentlemen, anyone who tries 
to spread these stories that Europeans have 
no future here because I am not in control, 
because Chiume Chipembere are in control, 
and Chiume and Chipembere are men of vio- 
lence, is telling lies. I am not even going 
to be polite and say termological inexacti- 
tudes. No. Lies, lies. Let's be blunt about 
it. Euro have a future here, but only 
on condition, and that condition is this, that 
they accept African majority government. 
Any European who realizes this fact, that 
this is not 1891 but 1963, and that this is Ny- 
asaland or Malawi as I prefer to call it—a 
blackman’s continent—the majority we have 
the right to rule: Any European who think 
they can accept that are quite welcome, and 
I want more of that kind of European because 
I need their help. I need their help in de- 
veloping this country. They have the know- 
how, they have the money, they have the 
capital, they have the experience. I need 
all that, but any European who thinks be- 
cause he is white, he has a white skin, has 
long hair, is educated and has money and 
therefore is ordained by God to lord it over 
us, I say to that European pack up and go 
now, now, now. ; 

When I speak about Europeans I speak of 
all Europeans, businessmen, estate owners, 
civil servants, missionaries. There are some 
people spreading rumors that the Malawi 
Government may or will confiscate proper- 
ties. I want to assure you, those of you 
who are property owners that we have no 
such intention. I have never hidden the 
fact that we do not recognize the validity 
of little deeds over land in this country. 
That, I must be frank, but we have no in- 
tention of confiscating your property. All 
we say is that in treating Africans you must 
be humane. 

We need European civil servants and we 
will need them for some time. All I say is 
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that civil servants must be civil servants, 
not politicians. They must be administra- 
tors and not legislators, and they must not 
indulge in any political propaganda openly 
or secretly among their subordinate Africans 
and chiefs—that I must make quite clear, 
because I have my own intelligence you know 
just as efficient as any. 

Missionaries. Again, we are being accused 
of being anti-Christian, and I am very, very 
happy to see here church dignatories and I 
welcome them. I want them to know that 
all these stories of us being anti-Christian 
are unfounded, They are malicious in origin. 
How could we be? Almost all of us in the 
Government, in the legislative council, and 
in the MCP are Christian—or the majority 
of us. We may not go to church every Sun- 
day, but they don’t do that in Europe either. 
Most of us in the Government, in the legis- 
lative council, and in the MCP were educated 
in mission schools, so how could we people 
who are Christians, or professing Christians 
at least, who were educated in the mission 
schools turn around and be against Chris- 
tianity. We can never be, but we insist on 
the separation of church and state and on 
control of education by the state. 

I don’t think this is the time for me to 
talk on our role in international affairs, but 
they will come very soon. I would however 
like to say one thing. There is a malicious 
campaign being deliberately propagated or 
fostered by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa saying I approve their policy 
of apartheid, and that I am indifferent to 
the fate of the Africans of South Africa. 
Let me tell you ladies and gentlemen, if the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
honestly and sincerely believe that, they have 
a rude shock coming to them one of these 
days, because they are living in a fools’ para- 
dise. How could I be indifferent to the fate 
of the Africans of South Africa when fellow 
Africans are being subjected to the treat- 
ment of slaves in thelr own country and on 
their own continent of Africa. This is not 
because I am against the Europeans of South 
Africa, not because I hate the Europeans of 
South Africa, but because I am against domi- 
nation, because I hate domination, domina- 
tion of one race over another, domination of 
Europeans over my people, the Africans in 
any part of this continent. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very, 
very much for listening to me. 


Founding of the 13th Colony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the House very properly Tuesday called 
attention to the birthday anniversary of 
that great American, President Abraham 
Lincoln. 

But I am afraid that another very im- 
portant date in the history of these 
United States was overlooked. That was 
the founding of the 13th Colony, 230 
years ago. 

On February 12, 1733, Gen. James Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe and a group of the most 
carefully screened settlers to form any 
New World colony, climbed the bluff at 
Savannah and established the colony 
that was to become the State of Georgia. 
The original territory extended from the 
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Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River, 
and thus included the area now occupied 
by Georgia's daughter States, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

Georgia is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River. She was the fourth 
State to ratify the Constitution, the third 
to do so unanimously. She was the 
starting point for the first steamship to 
cross an ocean, the SS Savannah, and 
the home today of the world’s first nu- 
clear-powered ship, the NS Savannah. 

Spanish expansion in America was 
ended forever by Georgians at the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh in 1742. 

Georgia was founded for philanthropic 
as well as military purposes, and honest, 
able-bodied men, languishing in English 
prisons for inability to pay debts, were 
her first settlers. The first. orphans 
home, Bethesda, was located in Georgia, 
and the first Protestant Sunday school 
in America was organized in Savannah. 

In Georgia is the largest undrained 
swamp in the United States, Okefenokee 
Swamp, and the largest exposed body of 
granite in North America, Stone 
Mountain. 

Georgia pioneered the peach industry 
by using refrigeration in shipping 
peaches. Georgia is the largest naval 
stores producer in the world, and pro- 
duces more watermelons than any other 
State in the Union, Georgia also excels 
in producing peanuts, pecans and 
tobacco, and produces more poultry than 
any State. Georgia has a greater variety 
of soil products than any other State. 

Georgia manufactures paper, aircraft, 
automobiles, garments, food products, 
furniture, and other items, and ships 
them all over the Nation and the world. 
She has dependable labor, vast hydro- 
ecg power and deep-channel sea- 
ports. 

The cotton gin was invented in Georgia 
by Eli Whitney. The first railroad in 
America was built on a plantation near 
Savannah. Ether was first used as an 
anesthetic in Georgia, by Dr. Crawford 
W. Long. The first ice-manufacturing 
machine began operation in Georgia in 
1844. The Girl Scouts of America was 
founded in Georgia by Juliette Gordon 
Low. 

As a measure of her progressive nature, 
Georgia was the first State to require 
birth registration and the first State 
to declare that. married women have full 
property rights. Georgia was the first 
and so far the only State to extend the 
privilege of voting to 18-year-olds. 

The first chartered college in the world 
for women, Wesleyan College, is in 
Georgia. The University of Georgia is 
the first State-chartered university. 
Also in the field of education, Georgia 
leads in vocational rehabilitation. 

To this Capitol in 1922 came the first 
woman U.S. Senator, Mrs. Rebecca 
Felton, of Georgia. 

Georgia is a great State. I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be placed in the Recorp in hom- 
age to the State I am proud to call 
home, and the First District of Georgia 
where, I am proud to say, it all started 
230 years ago, in a wilderness peopled by 
strange Indians, at the top of a bluff on 
the Savannah River. 


February 19 
National Freedom From Hunger Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of January 23d, des- 
ignating the week of March 17 through 
March 23, 1963, as National Freedom 
From Hunger Week. I also ask that a 
statement by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Freedom From Hunger be in- 
cluded following the Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

The President has urged American 
citizens in all walks of life to participate 
in the observance of National Freedom 
From Hunger Week. America has no 
more valuable material asset than our 
abundance of food and fiber. Unfor- 
tunately, we live in a world that has not 
yet solved the dilemma of too much in 
the midst of too little. 

The freedom-from-hunger campaign 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations is designed 
to eliminate chronic food shortages 
around the globe. This high endeavor 
deserves the support of us all. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON NATIONAL 
FREEDOM From HUNGER WEEK 

TuE WHITE HoUsE, 
January 23, 1983. 

“Whereas the United States, as a member 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, is participating with 
nearly 100 other countries of the world in 
the FAO international freedom-from-hunger 
campaign; and 

“Whereas the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation has been established to 
provide citizen leadership for the campaign 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by Public Law 87-841, approved Octo- 
ber 18, 1962, has authorized this Nation, in 
furtherance of the international freedom- 
from-hunger campaign, to be host to the 
World Food Congress from June 4 to 18, 
1963; and 

“Whereas the farmers of this Nation have 
produced an abundance of food for our own 
people and for sharing with others; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
in sharing our national abundance through 
their generous support of oversea assist- 
ance programs of religious organizations, 
voluntary agencies, and private groups and 
foundations, and through food for peace and 
other governmental programs, have demon- 
strated their concern with the problem of 
hunger and malnutrition throughout the 
world; and 

“Whereas there is a need for a rededication 
of men's minds and hearts to the inspiring 
possibilities of working together to free the 
world from hunger: Now, therefore, I, John 
F. Kennedy, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate the week 
of March 17 through March 23, 1963, as Na- 
tional Freedom From Hunger Week. 

“I ask the American Freedom From Hun- 
ger Foundation to take national leadership 
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in planning appropriate observance of this 
Week; and I urge American citizens in all 
Walks of life to participate in the observance 
of National Freedom From Hunger Week. 

“I also ask that all Government depart- 
ments and agencies which have official re- 
Sponsibllities in the field of food, nutrition, 
and international relations take appropriate 
steps to observe, and to cooperate with pri- 
vate groups in observing, National Freedom 
From Hunger Week.” = 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 22d 
` Gay of January in the year of our Lord 1963, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 

Jonn F. KENNEDY, 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COM- 
MITTEE FOR FREEDOM From HUNGER 

By proclamation, President Kennedy has 
declared the week of March 17-23 National 
Freedom From Hunger Week, in which he has 
invited the participation of all citizens. 
This week encompasses the date of March 
21, which is World Freedom From Hunger 
Day, It marks the beginning of the sowing 
Season in the Northern Hemisphere and the 

esting season in the Southern. With 
Telation to the church calendar of all great 
Teligions, it occurs after Ramadan, before 
Passover and Easter, and during Lent. Its 
Observance has been promised by world 
leaders of all religious faiths. The week is 
& crucial point of the worldwide freedom- 
Trom-hunger campaign as a means of eva- 
Mating the effectiveness of this program 
Since its inception in 1960 and to call forth 
Greater effort for subsequent phases of the 
Campaign. 

The p of the week is to rededicate 
men's minds and hearts to the inspiring pos- 
Sibllities of working together to free the 
World from hunger, Other purposes include 
the matter of focusing greater public in- 
terest on the problem of world hunger and 
Stimulate more national effort toward the 
alleviation of that problem through self- 
help agricultural development in the coun- 
tries of Latin America, Asia, and Africa, 
Which suffer from hunger; to provide a suit- 
able climate for the World Food Congress 
Which convenes in the United States during 
June 4-18, 1963; to foster greater under- 

of the United Nations Development 
Decade, and to provide an opportunity for 
individual participation. 

Plans for this participation in the United 
States include an appeal to all church leaders 
to deliver a message on the general theme 
Of world hunger in their services of Sundays, 
March 17 and 24, and possibly by a special 
Observance on March 21. Postage stamps 
Commemorating World Freedom From Hun- 
ger Day will be issued in nearly 100 countries 
On March 21; the United States will issue 
& similar stamp on the opening day of the 
World Food Congress, June 4. An ambas- 
8ador's dinner program is planned for March 
21 in Washington, to which will be invited 
the representatives of more than 100 coun- 
tries that will participate in the World Food 
Congress, along with the representatives of 
Nongovernmental organizations that are in- 
terested in the objectives of the foundation. 
The program will be featured by a simple 
Menu, speeches on the subject of hunger by 
important world figures, and musical enter- 
tainment. This dinner program is symbolic 
of similar luncheon and dinner programs to 
be held throughout the United States by 
educational, civic, and religious groups dur- 
ing the week. A part of these programs 
should include a contribution to be given 
in the name of the freedom-from-hunger 
Campaign to some charitable organization 
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for agricultural projects in the developing 
countries. This carries out a primary ob- 
jective of the campaign to promote greater 
agricultural development in areas of under- 
development, 

There are a number of things which in- 
dividuals and their organizations can do to 
participate in this activity. These include: 

(a) Provide the use of organizational 
media to publicize the event and distribute 
treedom-for-hunger literature among your 
associates. 

(b) Invite the cooperation of local news- 
papers, radio, and TV and furnish them with 
material on the event. 

(c) Plan an unseen-guest luncheon or 
dinner program. Consider the hungry peo- 
ple of Latin America, Asia, and Africa as 
your unseen guests. Have a simple menu 
(possibly include a national dish from one 
of those countries), invite a local speaker on 
the theme of world hunger, set up an exhibit 
and send a contribution to a favorite charity 
for overseas development work in the name 
of the freedom-from-hunger campaign. 

(d) Arrange an exhibit in a place fre- 
quented by the public. 

(e) Use freedom-from-hunger seals and 
special postmark cancellations for business 
mailings. 


(f) Invite the participation of church, 
school, business, and industrial groups. 
Even at home you can set an extra place for 
an unseen guest. 

Above all, let us hope that all individuals 
will share in this program by commiting 
themselves to some personal action on be- 
half of the long-range objectives of the 
campaign, Whether this action be symbolic 
or concrete, the success of Freedom From 
Hunger Week depends upon large-scale in- 
dividual participation. 

Citizens are urged to write to this com- 
mittee at the following address: American 
Freedom from Hunger Foundation, Inc., 700 
Jackson Place, NW., Washington, D.C. 

HARRY W. EDWARDS, 
Executive Director, 


Mass Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, recently a series of articles 
appeared in the Jersey City Journal on 
the subject of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1963, which I introduced 
earlier in this session. ‘The articles were 
written by Robert Hochstein of the Jour- 
nal’s Washington bureau. 

In an editorial accompanying the ar- 
ticles, the paper said that the term “mass 
transit,” which is commonly applied to 
the bill, is an often-used, frequently mis- 
understood label. The articles, the edi- 
torial continued, would attempt to bring 
this label into clearer focus and make 
the meaning “‘a little better understood.” 

The first deals with the necessity for 
improving transportation facilities in 
metropolitan areas; the second outlines 
the major provisions of the bill that is 
designed to meet this critical problem; 
and the concluding article in the series 
assesses the bill’s chances for passage in 
this session of Congress. 

These articles provide a valuable 
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source of information and also demon- 
strate that our cities and towns are tak- 
ing an active interest in this measure 
which is so important to their future 
development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be reprinted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Journal 
and Jersey Observer, Feb. 5, 1963] 


Mass TRANSIT 


The modern usage (perhaps it was ac- 
celerated by the development of alphabet 
agencies during the New Deal) is to think in 
terms of labels rather than facts. This is 
a convenient way to think because it di- 
minishes the effort involved. A drawback, 
however, is that after a time the concept 
represented by the label tends to become 
blurred. 

The labels begin to mean different things 
to different people. For instance, when a 
Russian Communist talks about democracy 
he means something entirely different than 
a Texas Congressman, and probably both 
are quite different from what a New York 
labor leader would mean by the same term. 

One label currently overused so much 
that its meaning is blurred, is “mass transit.” 
Usually this term appears with reference 
to Federal legislation introduced by New 
Jersey's Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS. 

So yesterday we began a three-part series 
which continues today and which gives some 
of the major facts behind the label “mass 
transit.” The- series by a writer in our 
Washington bureau should make the mean- 
ing of the label a little better understood. 
[From the Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal 

and Jersey Observer, Feb, 4, 1963] 
U.S, FUNDS Necessary FOR LOCAL TRANSIT 
(By Robert Hochstein) 

(Traffic snarls, parking problems and long 
hours of commuting—all have focused at- 
tention in the United States on the need for 
improving mass transit facilities. This first 
of three articles looks at the overall prob- 
lem of mass transit or—as it has been 
termed—the transit mess.) 

WasnHincTton.—President Kennedy told 
Congress in his state of the Union message: 
“Nearly three-fourths of our citizens live in 
urban areas, which occupy only 2 percent of 
the land—and if local transit is to survive 
and relieve the congestion of these cities it 
needs Federal stimulation and assistance.” 

The Chief Executive was echoing a report 
made last year by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which approved a 
bill by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, for a $500-million urban 
mass transit ald program, The report said 
in part: 

“The committee believes that there is no 
doubt about the critical need for action on 
the urban transportation problems of the 
Nation. 

“Every citizen who commutes to work is 
aware of the serious impact of inadequate 
and overcrowded existing facilities and the 
need for immediate action to improve and 
expand transportation facilities.” 

The report said the increase in auto usage 
has resulted in strong competition to mass 
transit facilities, preventing their efficient 
and rapid operation. - Thus, patronage of 
these facilities has declined and 152 transit 
companies have been abandoned through- 
out the Nation in the past 8 years. 

The purpose of the mass transit program, 
which WILLIAMs introduced for the admin- 
istration, is to provide Federal grants and 
loans to State and local authorities, as well 
as public and private mass transportation 
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companies, to finance the capital facilities 
and equipment needed for improvement and 
extension of transit systems. 
The Jersey Senator has introduced the 
again this year. 


programs 
and Home Finance Agency, has allocated 
about $100 million annually for mass trans- 
portation assistance. 

The main program, which provides grants 
for local communities, is aimed at a better 
coordinated approach to the entire urban 
planning effort through the cooperation of 
the housing agency and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Grants are made for the preparation of 
comprehensive transportation surveys, stud- 
ies and plans designed to facilitate the trans- 
portation of persons and goods within an 
entire urban area. 

About $18 million was spent by the Federal 


be spent in this fiscal year. 

Another grant program for which Con- 
gress has allocated $25 million a year, is for 
demonstration projects. 

For example, Detroit has received a Fed- 
eral grant of $224,000 to demonstrate the 
effect upon transit ridership of an increase 
in the frequency of service. And the Univer- 
sity of Washington has received a $10,000 
grant to make a study of the monorail: sys- 
tem operating in Seattle. 

But the requirement that a community 
finance one-third the costs of a demonstra- 
tion project, which must be of general rather 
than strictly local application, has been a 
deterrent to participation in this program, 
according to the committee report. It said: 
Many communities, although they can see 
the possibility of the long-range benefits to 
them of a demonstration project, have such 
urgent and immediate need for local capital 
improvements that they feel that it is im- 
possible for them to use their available 
funds for such a project.” 

Finally, there is a $50 million mass trans- 

on loan program. It will expire July 
1, 1963, unless legislation extending it is en- 
acted. The Williams bill would provide for 
continuation of the program. 

Loans are made available under this legis- 
lation to local communities or public agen- 
cies for the acquisition, construction or im- 
provement of facilities and equipment used 
in mass transportation service. 

The loans also may be used for coordinat- 
ing highway, bus, rail, and parking facilities. 
The interest rate charged is about 33% per- 
cent. 

But, since municipalities are able to issue 
bonds at a lower interest rate than that, 
activity under the program has also been 
limited. 

[From the Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Journal 
and Jersey Observer, Feb. 5, 1963] 
8 Bri: Buses, TRAINS, PARKING ARE 
FEDERAL Am TARGETS 


(By Robert Hochstein) 


(New Jersey's Senator HARRISON A. WiL- 
Liams wants Uncle Sam to spend $500 million 
to help revitalize the Nation’s mast transit 
facilities. This second of three articles on 
the transit problem detalls the provisions of 
WILLIAMS’ proposal.) 

Wasxincton.—For the fourth consecutive 
year, Senator HARRISON A. WILIAMS, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, is trying to get Congress 
to enact a program of Federal assistance for 
urban mass transportation, 

He is the chief sponsor of the administra- 
tion proposal to provide $500 million in 
matching grants over a 3-year period to as- 
sist State and local bodies to construct and 
improve mass transit facilities. 
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The grants would be available for such 
things as the acquisition of land, right-of- 
way, parking facilities, buses, rail rolling 
stock, signal equipment, stations, and 
terminals. 

The transit legislation also would provide 
for continuing the $50 million mass trans- 
portation loan program which is due to ex- 
pire July 1, 1963. The loans are offered to 
local communities or public agencies for the 
construction and improvement of facilities 
and equipment used in mass transit. 

Upon enactment of the legislation, grants 
of $100 million would be authorized, followed 
by $200 million on July 1, 1964, and another 
$200 million on July 1, 1965. 

The grant money would be made available 
on a matching basis, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing up to two-thirds of the 
“net project cost“ and local sources one- 
third. 

The net project cost is deſined as that por- 
tion of the project’s cost which can not be 
financed from revenues derived from the un- 
dertaking. 

Private carriers will be eligible to receive 
grant money but would have to submit their 
request through local authorities. 

This is designed to insure the development 
of a program for coordinated transportation 
within a comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of the urban area. It would have 
to be approved by the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. HHFA 
is responsible for existing programs to aid 
mass transit. 

For a 3-year period, Federal grants could 
be made on an emergency basis with less 
strict planning requirements and with one- 
half in matching funds rather than two- 
thirds. It would be done in cases where 
there is an urgent need for preservation of 
mass transit facilities. 

While the overall program sponsored by 
WI LIaxtss is initially set upon a 3-year basis, 
it is actually viewed as a continuing, long- 
range plan. 

Up to $30 million of the grant money 
would be available for research, development 
and demonstration aimed at all phases of 
urban mass transportation. This would be 
an expansion of the $25 million demonstra- 
tion program already in operation. 

In addition, the legislation provides relo- 
cation expenses, similar to those paid under 
the urban renewal program, for families and 
business displaced by a mass transportation 
project. 

Payments could be up to $200 in the case 
of an individual and a family and up to 
$3,000 in the case of a nonprofit organization 
or a business concern. 

The bill requires that the administrator, 
in making assistance available, consider 
whether the facilities and equipment to be 
acquired or built will be designed to prevent 
and control air pollution. 

The mehsure also provides that prevailing 
wages will apply to construction work 
financed with the loans or grants. 

Provision is made for the establishment 
of agencies or other interstate cooperative 
efforts for comprehensive planning of trans- 
portation systems. 

Because 26 metropolitan areas extend 
across State lines, the aim is to foster area- 
wide solutions to urban problems. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency said in approving the bill last year 
that its aim is to provide the kind of mass 
transit facilities necessary for the orderly 
development of urban communities. 

[From the Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Journal 
and Jersey Observer, Feb. 6, 1963] . 
OFFICIALS Say FEDERAL TRANSIT Am WILL Pass 
THIS YEAR 


(By Robert Hochstein) 
(Will Congress help the Nation’s cities un- 
tangle their traffic jams? This concluding 
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article on mass transit analyzes the legisla- 
tive problems and outlook.) 

WasHINGTON.—The fate of the urban mass 
transit aid bill, like so many programs before 
Congress, is intimately tied to the outcome 
of the fight for the administration’s No. 1 
priority proposal, the tax cut. 

There is always a strong aversion on the 
part of many lawmakers to launch a new 
spending program. This is particularly true 
at a time when Congress is confronted with 
a record budget and the administration is 
pressing for a tax cut. 

But administration sources indicate they 
are fairly confident Congress will enact this 
year at least part of the 6500 million mass 
transit aid legislation which has the Presi- 
dent’s blessings. 

“They may shrink It.“ an official said, but 
we'll get something this time.“ 

The measure does have strong bipartisan 
backing. It won approval of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Senate and 
House last year. Had it gotten to the Senate 
and House floor, the bill might have passed. 

But Representative Howarp W. SMITH, 
Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, bottled the proposal up in 
his committee. He is philosophically opposed 
to almost all new spending measures. 

On the Senate side, Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Democrat, of Montana, Senate ma- 
jority leader, was reported to have opposed 
a transit bill vote in his Chamber unless 
there was reasonable chance of House action. 

Thus, the session came to an end last year 
without either the House or Senate consider- 
ing the proposal. 

This year the administration plans to push 
the transit bill early in the session. In addi- 
tion, it is held unlikely that Smrru will again 
seek to block consideration of the bill by the 
House. 

The measure has the support of labor, the 
carriers, and the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation as well as the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. But the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has volced strong opposition to 
the bill, contending there is no justification 
for a Federal urban transit program. 

Also, the business organization maintains 
the Federal aid program would have the ef- 
fect of encouraging Government operation of 
local transit commuter services and discour- 
aging private operation. 

Railroads, however, endorse the legislation 
as does the American Transit Association, 
representing about 80 percent of all other 
mass transportation service provided in the 
country. 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat of 
Virginia, a member of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, has strongly op- 
posed the transit aid bill. When the com- 
mittee approved it last year, he filed a 
minority opposition report to the bill. 

ROBERTSON said it would create a new per- 
manent Federal spending program of po- 
tentially vast dimensions.” 

“The new Federal spending program under 
this bill would be one more step in the 
process of transferring all power and author- 
ity to the Federal Government—and elimina- 
ting all State and local power and author- 
ity,” he said. 

The views of the chamber of commerce 
and Rosertson reflect the thinking of many 
lawmakers. But it appears doubtful that 
there is enough opposition in Congress to 
put off a Federal transit aid program 
indefinitely. 

Support for this type of legislation has 
been building up over the past few years. 
Whether it has reached the proportions to 
assure passage of the bill this year 18 
uncertain. 


But it does appear likely that eventually 
there will be a Federal mass transit aid pro- 
gram. If even part of the program gets 
through this session, it would open the door 
for full-blown assistance at a future date. 
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Former Representative Paul Kilday in 
Challenging Post on Court of Military 
Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Dallas Morning News recently pub- 
lished an excellent story by John Mashek 
on former Representative Paul J. Kil- 
day, of San Antonio, who is now serving 
by Presidential appointment on the 
Court of Military Appeals in Washing- 
ton. Paul Kilday is carving out a fine 
Judicial career after a very invaluable 
Service in the Congress. 

Because of the many friends of Judge 
Paul Kilday who are aware of his dis- 
tinguished record of achievement during 
23 years as a Congressman from Texas, 
I ask unanimous consent that this news 
article, discussing Judge Kilday’s new 
role as a jurist, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
As follows: 

APPOINTMENT CHANGES PACE ror KILDAY 

(By John Mashek) 

Wasuincton—The life pace of Paul J. 
Kilday, of San Antonio, has changed con- 
Siderably since he made the relatively short 
move from his bustling congressional office 
on Capitol Hill to his tomblike chamber in 
the Court of Military Appeals. 


Member military court. 

The 62-year-old Kilday has satisfactorily 
Made the adjustment to the slower, more 
Contemplative way of life. The challenge 
ot reviewing military-court martials has its 
Tewarding side for an earnest lawyer. 

But the memories of Capitol Hill linger on. 

, plaques, and other reminders of 
the years in Congress adorn every wall of 
Kuday's spacious office in the military court 
building. He still likes to talk about his 
Years in Congress and is anxious to hear 
the latest news from it. 

In fact, Kilday still keeps up with his old 
colleagues on the Hill. He had occasional 
Visits there with such friends as Representa- 
tive Wricnr Patman, of Texarkana, senior 
in the Texas delegation, and Representative 
Cant Vinson, of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee on which 
Kilday served for so long. 

It- was this experience with the armed 
Services that made Kilday a natural for the 
ee to the military court judge- 


p. 
It was also fitting because of Kilday’s pas- 
Slonate concern that civilians be in eventual 
Control of the Military Establishment. 
his service in Congress, he was watch- 
ful of any military power grab that would 
even tend to undermine civilian manage- 
ment, 

The court on which Kilday now sits was 
Created in 1951 because Congress felt that 
Some civilian authority should pass final 
Judgment in criminal convictions of the 
Military. Before that time, the final appeal 
authority was maintained by the services 
themselves. 
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The concept of civilian review became a 
reality with the establishment of this U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals, with three ju 
appointed for staggered 15-year terms at 
$25,000 annual salary. 

The court is duty bound to review any 
case in which the death penalty is fixed. (It 
has heard one such case since Kilday joined 
the court; the verdict was reversed.) It also 
must review any conviction of a general or 
flag (admiral) officer in the service. 

Most of the court’s work stems from ap- 
peals—nearly 900 annunlly—of verdicts in 
which the penalty was, at a minimum, a bad 
conduct discharge or a year’s imprisonment. 

The court accepts, on an average, about 10 
percent or 90 cases per year. These normally 
represent cases in which a strong legal ques- 
tion has been raised or reasonable cause for 
appeal has been shown. 

Before the court even receives a case, it 
has been reviewed twice—once by a superior 
commander (usually a 2-star general in the 
Army) and once by a review board in the 
Pentagon. 

The court dockets are relatively up to date. 
In his first year on the bench, Kilday wrote 
40 opinions. This compares with a maxi- 
mum 13 opinions by a Supreme Court Justice 
last year. 

Opinions are not reached or written in 
a breeze. Kilday’s process takes him several 
days and sometimes more than a week if the 
case record is a voluminous one. 

“After a first reading, I usually don’t know 
where I am,” Kilday confessed. After an- 
other reading and a study of the briefs, the 
picture is beginning to come through.” 

Finally, after further study and delibera- 
tion, Kilday writes his opinion in pencil. 
This version gets another editing before it 
goes into print. 

How does this way of life compare with 
the hectic existence of a Congressman from 
a large urban district? 

“The court offers a different type of chal- 
lenge,” Kilday answered. There's no bustle, 
turmoil or stacks of mail like there was in 
Congress. And there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in working out, forming, and writing an 
opinion.” 

Kilday also enjoys watching the young 
first lieutenants, primarily fresh law school 
graduates, take on the older majors or lieu- 
tenant colonels in oral arguments before the 
court. 

“Rank goes out the window,” he said “They 
are all lawyers trying to establish their 
cases.“ 

Judge Kilday’s brethren on the court of 
Chief Judge Robert E. Quinn, of Rhode 
Island, appointed by former President Tru- 
man, and Judge Homer Ferguson, of Michi- 
gan, appointed by former President Bisen- 
hower. 

Kilday replaced Judge George Latimer, a 
Republican appointee of President Truman's 
who failed to gain reappointment in 1961 
and retired. 

In setting up the court, Congress provided 
that a 2-to-1 political party division would 
prevail. Quinn and Kilday are Democrats, 
Ferguson a Republican. 

Like the Supreme Court, the military court 
is frequently sharply divided on some cases, 
but not along political lines. 

It is obvious that Kilday misses his work 
and his friends in the House you couldn't 
be there as long as I was and not miss it.” 

But he considers himself fortunate, as a 
practicing lawyer, to wind up his career on 
the bench. 

I've got every Federal court decision that's 
ever been written on that wall over there,” 
he said, pointing proudly to stacks of legal 
volumes. > 

Ability and ambition have eome naturally 
in Kilday’s family. The judge was one of 
12 children born to Irish parents. His 
father operated a small grocery store. 
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Five of the Kilday children died in infancy. 
The other seven rose to prominent positions 
in various professional fields—politics, rell- 
gion, law enforcement, military and industry. 

Before his election to Congress in 1938, 
Paul Kilday served for 3 years as chief felony 
prosecutor in Bexar County. These were 
during the tough post prohibition years, an 
era which found prosecutors especially busy 
in Texas. 

From 1938 to 1961, Kilday served in the 
House. His stature was particularly recog- 
nized in the Armed Services Committee. He 
also was a confidant of the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. 

Kilday now promises to follow up a suc- 
cessful political career with judicial accom- 
plishments. Lawyers say his first opinions 
show evidence of a brilliant, scholarly, and 
thoughtful mind. 
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Deficits as a Policy 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA : 
IN THE SENATE,OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a column 
entitled, “Deficits as a Policy,” written 
by Mr. Henry Hazlitt, and published in 
a recent issue of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS TIDES: DEFICITS As A POLICY 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Mr, Kennedy is the first President who has 
ever openly advocated deficit financing as a 
policy. He is planning a deficit of $11.9 
billion for the fiscal year 1964 and expects 
deficits in succeeding years. He lumps them 
all er by calling them a “temporary 
deficit.” Eventually, because of the stimulus 
that a huge tax cut combined with increased 
expenditures is expected to give to the egon- 
omy, these transitional deficits are expected 
to cure themselves and bring about a surplus. 

Taxpayers will uneasily remember that 
they have heard all this before. They have 
been hearing it off and on, in fact, ever 
since the days of the New Deal. “It has 
taken courage for the Federal Government 
to go into the red,” said Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on July 8, 1938, “but it has been worth 
it” Somehow the promises that deficits 
would bring surpluses have never been kept. 
We have had 27 deficits in the last 33 years. 

Is there any prospect that the theory will 
work better this time? Before we try to 
answer that question, let us see what is 
being proposed. 

Mr. Kennedy is proposing that the Federal 
Government spend in fiscal 1964 more than 
it has ever before spent in its history, in 
peace or war. He is asking our admin- 
istrative expenditures of $98.8 billion. This 
tops even the $98.4 billion of the peak war 
year, 1945. In the cash budget (which in- 
cludes old-age pensions, etc.) he proposes to 
spend the unparalleled sum of $122.5 billion. 

NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


Throughout his budget message the Presi- 
dent gives the impression that this record 
budget is brought about mainly by increased 
defense expenditures. That thesis cannot be 
maintained. True, he is proposing defense 
expenditures for 1964 of the record amount 
of $55.4 billion. But as total cash expendi- 
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tures will reach $122.5 billion, this means 
nondefense expenditures of $67.1 billion. 

And nondefense spending has risen faster 
than defense spending. If we compare 1964 
with 1954, we find that while total defense 
expenditures have increased $8.4 billion, non- 
defense expenditures have increased $22.9 
billion and, counting social security, etc. 
642.2 billion. 

If Congress is sincerely looking for places 
where it can cut the budget, it need not 
look far. It might look at the scheduled ex- 
penditures of $4.2 billion for space research 
(not connected with defense), at the $3.7 
billion scheduled for foreign aid, at the $5.8 
billion for farm programs, at the $6.7 billion 
for commerce and transportation, at the 
$1.1 billion for housing subsidies, at the $6 
billion for veterans’ programs, and at the 
glorious $27.4 billion for health, labor, and 
welfare. 

NO FOURTH DIMENSION 


r The President speaks of all these and many 
more programs as “a necessary payment on 
future progress.“ He insists that others are 
for activities which will promote increased 
productivity and economic growth, yielding 
substantial benefits in the future.” But this 
is to talk as if the money for these programs 
came out of some fourth dimension. It is to 
forget that it is taken away from the tax- 
payers. It does not “meet more national 
needs.” It causes every taxpaying family to 
meet fewer of its own needs. It leaves less 
for private persons and private business to 
invest in the future, In Increased productivity 
or economic growth. 

So far we have taken the budget estimates 
at face value. But suppose, as there are 
strong reasons for thinking, that expendi- 
tures are even more than $98.8 (or in cash, 
$122.5) billion; that revenues are less than 
$86.9 billion, and that the deficit is more 
than $11.9 billion? This is more than pos- 
sible. A year ago the President estimated 
a surplus for the current fiscal year of $500 
million. This has now become an expected 
deficit of $8.8 billion, because expenditures 
are $1.8 billion more and revenues $7.5 bil- 
lion less than he estimated. 

The budget that Mr, Kennedy has submit- 
ted, in brief, is Irresponsible. Even if the 
deficit is no greater than the $11.9 billion 
he estimates, the course he proposes of ralis- 
ing expenditures and cutting taxes can lead 
only to more inflation, and will undermine 
confidence in the world’s anchor currency, 
the dollar. 
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The Battle With Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


= OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1963 


Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, people throughout the coun- 
try are very much concerned over the 
high death rate on our highways. Just 
recently at the third annual Fargo Farm 
Forum held in Fargo, N. Dak., and spon- 
sored by North Dakota’s largest daily 
newspaper, the Fargo Forum, Miss La- 
verne Axtman of Rugby, N. Dak., winner 
uf the 4-H speech contest, gave a fine ad- 
dress on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that her remarks be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I am pleased to also state to the Sen- 
ate that one of our distinguished Mem- 
bers, Senator Roman L. Hruska, of Ne- 
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bfaska, spoke at the same meeting and 
has told me how much he enjoyed 
her speech and what a splendid job she 
did, I am sure Miss Axtman is highly 
pleased to receive such a compliment 
from a distinguished Member of this 
body. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Barrie With DEATH 
(By Laverne Axtman) 

The time—a pleasant summer evening; 
the place—a typical U.S. highway; the main 
characters a group of happy teenagers rid- 
ing home from a movie. The moon is 50 
bright that the driver yields to the tempta- 
tion to try to drive without the use of lights. 
This accomplishment makes him feel supe- 
rior; and soon he pays less attention to the 
road and more to the chatter of his friends. 
Suddenly the concrete structure of an over- 
pass jumps before his eyes. There is a loud 
screeching of tires, the sickening crunch of 
metal folding like an accordion, and the 
spine-chilling screams of human beings in 
agony. And sudden death. 

Every year 30,000 to 40,000 people are killed 
due to accidents; over 100,000 are perma- 
nently disabled; and over 1 million people 
suffer lesser injuries. This year there was a 
hear-record death toll for the 30-hour 
Memorial holiday; 97 persons were killed. 
And yet, we take no more than passing 
notice of this. 

If these 30,000 to 40,000 people who are 
killed annually were all living in one city, it 
would equal the size of Minot. Now Just 
Imagine, if, within 1 year, the population of 
Minot were totally annihilated, wiped off the 
face of the earth. Wouldn't this be a tre- 
mendous loss? And yet, every year, this very 
same number of people is killed on our Na- 
tion's highways. The total U.S. casualties 
for World War II was 1,070,524. The traffic 
casualties for the same period of time num- 
bered 3,394,000, which is three times as 
many, 

But, you say, what can I do about this? 
I am only one person. How can I help in- 
fluence motorists to drive carefully? 

Well, there is something you can dor You 
ean become aware of this problem. Aware- 
ness encourages caution. There are more 
than 45 million cars and 10 million trucks on 
the highways today. If only 50 percent of 
the drivers of these cars and trucks were 
aware of the increasing accident problem; 
and, consequently, drove with more caution, 
the accident rate would be cut in half. 

It doesn't take an extremely intelligent 
person to become aware of the facts. Any 
literate person who does any newspaper 
reading can surely realize through the ex- 
perience of others that drinking, reckless- 
ness, and deep emotions do not mix with 
driving. 

Education is one of the primary factors in 
good driving. It teaches respect for the laws 
of man and nature. The best program for 
mass education is not one that teaches fear 
of the law, but one that increases under- 
standing of the value of the law. 

In Pennsylvania last year, a group of 3,000 
high school students were included in a safe- 
driving experiment. One-half of the group 
was trained by experienced instructors at a 
driver’s training course. The remaining 
1,500 learned by various other methods. At 
the end of 1 year, these were the results: 

The boys with driver's training had 45 per- 
cent fewer accidents than those who did not. 

The girls with driver's training had 53 per- 
cent fewer accidents than those who did not. 

This is a very good example of how good 
training reduces ‘accidents and makes good 
drivers. 


It is the general opinion of today’s drivers 
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that cars are safer because of the many 
modern conveniences called safety devices. 
But are these devices really safe? Sure, I 
agree, power steering makes it easier to guide 
the car, and torsion air springs are simply 
marvelous for giving a smooth ride. But with 
all these conveniences to take the worry and 
trouble out of driving, the driver becomes too 
relaxed. His reaction time is increased from 
three-fourths of a second to 1% seconds. The 
one-half-second difference may mean the dif- 
ference between life or death. Seat belts 
could prevent four-fifths of the fatalities 
that would occur if no belts were used. But 
the seat belt must be used at all times to be 
effective. 

Once again, I will stress these things: 

1. Awareness of the increasing accident 
problem helps prevent It. 

2. Education is a primary factor in good 
driving. 

3. Even with the use of safety devices, it 
is the responsibility of the driver himself 
to drive carefully. 

An automobile is a great and wonderful 
machine in the hands of a careful driver, 
but in the hands of one who throws caution 
to the wind, it becomes a deadly missile. 

It is hard to find a surviving accident vic- 
tim who can bear to talk. It ts too late to 
talk now; all they can do is remember. 80 
today, as we drive along our highways and 
through our streets, give a thought to those 
who lie awake nights thinking of the awful 
moment of the accident. They can't forget; 
we must not forget. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 8 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshores: A 
Minute Before Midnight? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Nationwide concern over the fate of the 
Indiana Dunes has brought forward vig- 
orous appeals to the administration urg- 
ing that it should exert its full efforts 
on behalf of saving the dunes. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial which appeared 
in the Milwaukee Journal of February 
15 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

This editorial points out that the 
many groups who have strongly sup- 
Ported the bill to create an Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore have a right 
to expect that the park bill will be ap- 
Proved and that this hope must not be 
shattered. 

With Bethlehem's bulldozers busily 
working to destroy a large part of the 
dunes, we must exert all possible effort 
to realize the hope shared by millions 
that the dunes may be saved. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dunes Park DOOMED? 

It is a minute before midnight for the 
Indiana Dunes National Park project. The 
big shovels are biting into the heart of the 
last sizable remnant of the scenic 
Gunes that could be a wonderful recreation 
Spot on the shores of Lake Michigan for mil- 
lions of people. Preliminary work for a new 
steel mill has started. 

The Army Corps of Engineers has finally 
Given an approving nod for a $30 million har- 
bor in the heart of the dunes. Built at Fed- 
eral expense, it would be for the almost ex- 
Clusive benefit of two steel mills. 


, In reintroducing the latter’s bill to 
Create the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
Park. President Kennedy last year spoke out 
Strongly in behalf of the park.. 

The Army Engineers haven't even inspected 
Alternate sites nearby, if another harbor is 
indeed needed in the area, There is no indi- 
Cation that conditions the Army Engineers 
set for their approval of a harbor in the 
Midst of the proposed park will be met, Yet 
One steel company is proceeding on its con- 
struction work as if it had not a doubt in 
the world that the harbor would be built for 
it at public expense. 

There is something mysterious about all 
this. Senator Dovoras, who has led the 
Congressional fight for the park, the regional 
and national conservation groups that have 
Strongly supported it, and the American pub- 
lic in general seemingly had every assurance 
that the administration would stand firm on 
their side. They had a right to expect that 
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the park bill would be approved, despite 
back-of-the-scenes political and financial 
maneuvers that did nobody any credit. 

That hope must not be shattered. The 
remnant of the Indiana Dunes must not be 
lost to public enjoyment. The public wel- 
fare and national interest must take prece- 
dence. 


There Is a Silver Lining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s edition of the Newark (N. .) 
Courier-Gazette, a weekly newspaper 
published in the district I represent, 
carries an editorial which should be 
of interest to anyone concerned over the 
American economy. The editorial di- 
rects attention to a recently published 
article in Tax Review by Dr. W. Allen 
Wallis, a noted economist and the new 
president of the University of Rochester. 
I commend the editorial to the reading 
of my colleagues: 

THERE Is A SILVER LINING 


“In our economy, prices are the messages 
that tell people what ought to be done. If 
the price of something is high, that is a 
message to producers to try to produce more 
and to consumers to try to use less. How 
high the price is tells how hard to try. The 
price of raw materials, labor, land, and equip- 
ment are the messages that tell how things 
should be produced, for these prices refiect 
the amounts of the inputs available and the 
importance of the alternative uses for them.” 

Thus writes W. Allen Wallis, president of 
the University of Rochester, a distinguished 
economist, in Tax Review, a publication of 
the Tax Foundation. His words describe 
the importance of the price system as the 
foundation on which the free market is 
based. He says, “If the prices are set other 
than through free markets, either because 
of private monopoly or Government inter- 
vention, the overall efficiency of the econ- 
omy is reduced.” 

Dr. Wallis fears that there is a danger of 
this happening in this country. He recalls 
the steel episode of last April when steel, 
under the guns of the most aggressive kind 
of Presidential pressure, was forced to re- 
scind a price increase. He feels, personally, 
that the price increase was a mistake and 
that it couldn't have been sustained in the 
market. But that, in his view, is beside the 
point. The big thing is that the Presidential 
action was a step, a long step, in the direc- 
tion of authoritarianism—for “The very root 
and essence of authoritarianism is the idea 
that a central government has the authority 
to determine what is in the national inter- 
est, and to pursue that interest as defined by 
itself through any and all means.” i 

As he sees it, this episode jeopardized the 
central source of our economic strength. It 
brought on a fear that we might be in 
for direct price and wage controls and this, 


stitution, coupled with disinterested law en- 
forcement. Dr. Wallis quotes a statement 
made by Charles Reich of the Yale Law 


conforms to the President's idea of the na- 
tional interest.” 


So much for the danger. Still, Dr. Wallis 
is hopeful. To quote him once more: 


a difficult challenge but not an insuperable 
one.” 


Foreign Exchange Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
cent report that 20 Ghanaian students 
and six Ethiopian students have de- 
parted from Bulgaria and that a group 
of Nigerian students is also arranging to 
leave emphasizes the growing disen- 
chantment of African exchange students 
with life and education under a Commu- 
nist regime. This is not the first such 
exodus—over 100 dissatisfied students 
from Africa, Asia, and the Near East got 
out of the Iron Curtain countries about 
2 years ago, many of whom were subse- 
quently able to complete their education 
in free Western countries. 

The program for foreign students in 
the United States presents a marked 
contrast to that reported in the Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. Over 60,000 are now 
studying in the United States, and over 
1,400 students from 95 countries are en- 
rolled in Columbia University in New 
York City. It is especially fortunate that 
the program provided by that great in- 
stitution of higher learning has just been 
released in detail. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recor the report 
by John A. B. Faggi, entitled “The For- 
eign Student Center,” Columbia Univer- 
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sity, for the period February 1961 
through August 1962. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FOREIGN STUDENT CENTER 


The uniyersity has long been a center for 
international education. Traditionally, all 
the faculties have welcomed qualified ap- 
plicants from around the world; Columbia 
prides herself on her distinguished foreign 
alumni. Synchronous with the growth of 
the American college population in the last 
decade has been an increasing foreign de- 
mand for American higher education, par- 
ticularly by the young nations of the world 
community. The rapid increase in the num- 
ber of foreign students in the United States 
culminated in the 1961-62 total of about 
60,000, of whom more than a tenth were at- 
tending institutions of higher learning in 
the New York metropolitan area. During 
the year Columbia University counted over 
1,400 foreign students from 95 countries 
exclusive of those enrolled in affiliated divi- 
sions (Barnard College and Teachers Col- 


lege). 
ORGANIZATION 


Thus it was that 2 years ago the university 
instituted its foreign student center with 
the intent to reorganize, consolidate, and ex- 
pand services and facilities for this impor- 
tant group of students who are to be found 
in every school and division. The center, 
established on February 1, 1961, as a univer- 
sity unit, comprises three main elements: (1) 
the university’s courses in English for for- 
eigners (formerly the courses offered by the 
American Language Center and the School 
of General Studies, which functioned sepa- 
rately): (2) the office of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser; and (3) an expanded and co- 
ordinated p of social and cultural 
activities for the university's foreign stu- 
dents. 

THE CURRICULUM 


During the spring term of 1961, the curric- 
ulum committee (consisting of two senior 


8-week course to one of term length. Our 
new plan of having three regular terms— 
autumn, spring, and summer—was put into 
operation for the first time during the aca- 
demic year 1961-62. 

The weekly schedule of the new course, 
“Program in American Instruction, 
Intensive Course,” includes 15 hours of class- 
room instruction, 4 hours of language labo- 
ratory drill, two luncheons for the practice 
of social English, an optional social tea, and 
either 4 or 5 hours of a new introductory 
course in American civilization. 

The civilization course was given for the 
first time in the autumn term and is a re- 
quired part of the Intensive language pro- 
gram. It has been organized as a series of 
topics each of which occupies a week or 2 
weeks, The topics include aspects of Amer- 
ican history, government, economics, society, 
science, the arts, and journalism. Meeting 
every day from 11 to 12, the class hears lec- 
tures by members of university departments, 
and by distinguished persons outside the uni- 
versity—Henry Cowell, the music critic, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and Representative Wil- 
liam F, Ryan, were among those who spoke 
during the past year. In addition the class 
ses pertinent films and participates in panel 
and group discussions. The object of the 
course is not only to introduce foreign 
students to American customs and culture, 
but to integrate such study with the lan- 
guage learning process. The American civil- 
ization hour ts also open to the students who 
are enrolled in the part-time courses in Eng- 
lish for foreigners. 
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On alternate Fridays the entire class goes 
on a field trip to such places of interest in 
the metropolitan area as junior and senior 
high schools, museums, the stock exchange, 
city hall, and the New York Times building. 
The trip program is coordinated with the 
American civilization program so that when 
the class, for instance, is having a week of 
introduction to American journalism the 
trip is to the offices and plant of the Times. 

This new intensive course has been suc- 
cessful. It had a good first year of three 
terms, well taught and well administered by 
the staff of the program. 

The part-time courses continued to ful- 
fill the objectives of the former general 
studies program in English for foreigners. 
The students who take the part-time courses 
are divided Into two main groups, a sizable 
number who wish to improve their English 
as an end in itself and who have no inten- 
tion of working toward an academic degree; 
and another large group who are intent on 
fulfilling the university English language re- 
quirement as part of their degree program. 
The administration of this program is a 
fairly complex operation and requires the 
steady attention of one of the senior full- 
time teachers in the center. Courses in 
grammar, composition, vocabulary, and pro- 
nunciation are offered from 9 a.m. until 8:30 
pm., and in either 50-minutes classes (four 
meetings a week) or 75-minute classes (two 
meetings a week). 

These courses are designed to offer, 
through levels of increasing difficulty, a se- 
quence culminating in the university's 
“Freshman English for Foreign Students” 
course, the only one of these which carries 
point credit. 

The registration in both the intensive and 
part-time programs during the year was 
highly satisfactory, as the following figures 
indicate: 


Autumn term 10601. 


578 

Spring term 1982. 55 539 5H 
Summer term 1962. OP REET 60 
Summer session 1962 “i 3⁴¹ 
W psn es 179 | 1,304 1, 573 


It is hoped that the registration will in- 
crease in both p as a result of an 
intensive publicity plan which is now being 
undertaken. ‘ 

Starting with the September registration 
for the academic year 1962-63, the center is 
to admit students directly to both the in- 
tensive course and the part-time course. 
Previously the registration for the part-time 
program had been accomplished through the 
special student application procedure in the 
school of general studies. If students are to 
be candidates for the bachelor’s degree in 
the school of general studies or are to take 
courses other than English for foreigners 
they must, of course, make application to the 
appropriate division of the university. 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


During this past year, the combined staffs 
of the intensive and part-time programs con- 
sisted of 47 full- and part-time teachers who 
are for the most part engaged in advanced 
degree study at the university. A number of 
them have had long experience in the teach- 
ing of English as a second language, and 
several have published materials in the feld. 


in the appointment of William J. Nemser, 
effective July 1, 1962. In the spring Profes- 
sor Nemser deyoted a great deal of time and 
energy to planning for the 1962-63 academic 
year and it is evident that his leadership will 
achieve a distin: worthy in 
every respect of the university. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 


This office has been responsible since its 
founding in 1947 for dealing with the prob- 
lems of foreign students. Its staff has al- 
ways been small and its function large. 
Newly arrived students from abroad are re- 
quired to report to this office so that their 
documents can be checked. All foreign stu- 
dents in any division of the university who 
encounter difficulty in financial, medical, or 
personal matters are urged to come to the 
office. 

Every September, just before the opening 
week of the university's registration period, 
there is an orientation week for new foreign 
students. The office of the foreign student 
adviser plays the major role in scheduling 
the activities, The week's program is in- 
tended to acquaint the students with the 
university's organization, facilities, and fields 
of instruction. Faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers from several departments 
and schools come to speak to the group, 
which usually numbers about 200. Pro-. 
cedures are explained and questions 
answered. A reception at which foreign 
students are greeted by the president of the 
university ends the week's program. 

Beginning with their first orientation ses- 
sion, the students have the assurance that 
the foreign student adviser's office is a place 
where they can come for information and 
attention to all their problems. As the 
term progresses it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that there be adequate communi- 
cation between each student's department 
or school and the adviser's office, so that all 
academic action can be noted and the stu- 
dent's record in the adviser's office be kept as 
complete as possible. It is hoped that in 
1962-63 a more regular procedure can be 
established which would strengthen this 
communication. 

FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 


There are several small actounts tradi- 
tionally administered by the foreign student 
adviser. The most important of these are 
a grand-in-aid fund and a loan fund, each 
of which contains about $1,500. Support 
for these accounts has come from the pro- 
ceeds of the annual world dance festival and 
from generous contributions made by the 
Columbia Committee for Community Service. 
During the past year the funds received an 
unexpected and gratifying increment: the 
university student council voted to give its 
share (over $1,000) of the receipts from the 
library booksale which took place on the 
campus in the early spring. 

These accounts unfortunately never com- 
pletely meet the needs that arise during the 
academic year. Although it would not be 
expedient for this office to have a financial 
aid section parallel to that in the office of 
university admissions and financial aid, the 
special demands of our foreign students 
clearly indicate that there is a need for more 
substantial funds than now exist. Some in- 
crease in the loan and grant accounts would 
better equip the office of the foreign student 
adviser for its important duty to help stu- 
dents with small sums in emergencies. 

Last year a generous pioneering fund was 
set up by Mr. George Bernheim and a group 
of his friends who are devoted to the uni- 
versity. The fund is intended to assist the 
educational career of a foreign student who 
is registered for a degree in the school of 
general studies, The award is to be made 
each year jointly by the director of the 
center and the dean of the school of gen- 
eral studies. It is clear that other such funds 
and scholarships would be of inestimable 
value to international education, since the 
university does not have central scholarship 
funds earmarked specifically for foreign stu- 
dents. Too often a student of talent must 
curtail his program of study because he faces 
increasing financial difficulties. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

On July 1, 1962, Miss Ann Ritchie (for- 
merly with the Institute of International 
Education) joined the staff as assistant for 
social and cultural activities. It will be Miss 
Ritchie’s responsibility during 1962-63 to 
continue a number of social and cultural 
functions which have regularly been handled 
by the foreign student adviser’s office, and 
to plan additional special events which will 
appeal to the entire foreign student body. 

The International Students Club is the 
Official foreign student organization of the 
university, Those students who have par- 
ticipated in the club in the past have profited 
from the activities and friendships available 
to them. The club will be encouraged to 
enlarge its membership beyond the 50 active 
participants of this past year, to continue 
its program of weekly meetings to which 
speakers on international affairs are invited, 
and to have a more active social program. 
To reach the many foreign students in the 
Various divisions of the university with 
information and notices of interest to them, 
the club officials are publishing a brief 
newsletter to be issued at regular intervals. 

The world dance festival is an annual 
campus event which is by the 
International Students Club with the super- 
vision and cooperation of the office of the 
foreign student adviser. The festival is by 
now a well-known and popular spring occa- 
sion. The audience is made up not only of 
university students and faculty, but attracts 
many friends of the university from the 
neighborhood and the metropolitan area. 
For weeks before the performance the club 
members voluntarily devote their spare time 
to the details of the occasion, and their 
labors are, they say, rewarded by the knowl- 
edge that the proceeds of the affair will go 
directly into the funds which will assist 
other foreign students. 

For many years the chaplain's office has 
sponsored foreign student functions in Earl 
Hall. The center will continue to cooperate 
With this program and to endorse the excel- 
lent home hospitality opportunities made 
available by the chaplain's assistant for for- 
eign students’ work. The center and Earl 
Hall maintain a close liaison to avoid dupli- 
Cation of effort. 

The cordial relationship with Interna- 
tional House has been a source of great sat- 
isfaction this past year, and we shall 
Continue to encourage our foreign students 
to seek membership and to participate in 
the fine programs sponsored by the House. 

An addition to the social program during 
the spring term is a series of weekly teas 
held by the center in the Dodge Room of 
Earl Hall. The hostesses are faculty wives 
Who are members of the committee for vol- 
Unteers, a subcommittee of the Columbia 
Committee for Community Service. Stu- 
Gents in the intensive and part-time lan- 
guage instruction programs are invited. since 
the main object is to give those students 


Students from various divisions of the uni- 
- Versity. This tea program is designed as a 
Prelude to the custom of afternoon tea 
Which will be instituted in the lounge of 
the center when its building is ready for 
Occupancy. 
A BUILDING FOR THE CENTER 
Early in the summer of 1963 the foreign 
Student center will move to the building for- 
Merly occupied by the school of general 
studies—the Alumni House of earlier days. 
For the first time, the center will have a 
building of its own—attractive, centrally 
Situated, an sdmirable home for the uni- 
Versity's foreign student activities. 
In conclusion it need hardly be said again 
that its 1,400 foreign students place the uni- 
versity in a prominent position among those 
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American universities concerned with offer- 
ing education to students from abroad. The 
formation of the foreign student center and 
the subsequent steps which have been taken 
to implement it will be of real service to the 
university and will demonstrate the univer- 
sity’s continued devotion to international 
education. There are important tasks to be 
done in the near future which will ma- 
terially assist in this implementation. 
These include a thorough and widespread 
campaign of dissemination of information 
regarding the center’s activities, an inten- 
sive inquiry into the possibilities of Federal 
aid under the new Fulbright-Hayes Act, and 
the exploration of possible sources of foun- 
dation and corporation assistance for the 
expansion of the program in American lan- 
guage instruction, and scholarship aid to 
foreign students. 


Good Citizen and Grandson of U.S. 
Senator John H. Reagan Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Reagan Ferguson, a grandson of the late 
US. Senator John H. Reagan died at 
Palestine, Tex., last December 7, 1962. 
Reagan Ferguson fought for years for 
good government in Texas. He was a 
“chip off the old block,” a stanch fighter 
for progress for the people. He was one 
of the first to greet me on every trip I 
made to Palestine, Tex., in the cause of 
democracy. 

Bonner Frizzell, retired superintendent 
of schools of Palestine, and an author of 
historical and genealogical works, has 
prepared some notes on the life of 
Reagan Ferguson. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 


notes be printed in the Appendix to the 


Recorp, and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Palestine, 
Tex., Herald Press of December 9, 1962, 
be printed in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the notes and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some Nores on REAGAN FERGUSON, OF 

PALESTINE, TEX. 
(By Bonner Frizzell) 

Steeped in the history and traditions of 
the South, Reagan Ferguson was a worthy 
scion of his grandfather, John H. Reagan, 
Congressman, Postmaster General of the 
Confederacy, U.S, Senator, and first chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission. 

Reagan Ferguson was a loyal and depend- 
able Democrat who had little regard for the 
sophistries of those who claimed to be Demo- 
crats ahd voted for Republicans. In ad- 
dresses at political meetings and conventions, 
he spoke out in behalf of the Democratic 
Party and derided the casuistries of those 
who sald that they put their country above 
the party and that they would vote for the 
man and not the party. He insisted that 
under our system of choosing public officials, 
a vote for the man was a vote for the party 
that nominated the man. He further in- 
sisted that voters unwilling to support party 
nominees should not take part in party pri- 
maries and conventions. 
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As labor representative of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, Ferguson was 
persuasive and effective in appearances be- 
fore committees of the Texas Legislature at 
Austin. 

Reagan Ferguson was an ardent baseball 
fan and rarely missed the Kentucky Derby. 

During the summer of 1962, Reagan Fergu- 


son made an extended tour of Europe visit- 
ing places of historic interest and observing 
in particular living conditions of workers. 

served several terms on 
the Palestine school board and was a cham- 
pion of good schools and well-paid teachers. 


In the presidential campaign of 1960, 
Reagan Ferguson took the lead in establish- 
ing area headquarters for and 
JoHNSON. He always gave freely of his time 
and money in support of all nominees of the 


Democratic Party. 

Reagan Ferguson made available to Dr. 
Ben Parker, professor of history at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, valuable 
letters and documents of John H. Reagan for 
use in writing his book published in 1962, 
entitled “Not Without Honor: The Life of 
John H. Reagan.” 

The enclosed newspaper account gives the 
names of an 's children now 
living. His oldest son, Jack Ferguson, pilot 
in the U.S. Air Force in World War II, was 
Killed in a plane crash. 

RITES MONDAY FOR REAGAN FERGUSON 

Reagan Ferguson, a grandson of Confed- 
erate Postmaster General John H. Reagan, 
died late Friday at his home, 403 South 
Royall, at the age of 74. 

A lifetime resident of Palestine, Mr. Fer- 
guson was a retired railroad conductor. He 
maintained an active interest in civic and 
political affairs. 

Born January 30, 1888, he was the son of 
the late Alexander and Betty Reagan Fer- 
guson. He and his late wife, Leila Coats 
Reagan, celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary 2 years ago, Just 3 months prior 
to her death. 

Only last Monday, Mr. Ferguson was priv- 
Ueged to attend dedication services for a 
State office building named for his grand- 
father, John H. Reagan, in Austin. 

Mr. Ferguson was a member of the First 
Methodist Church and the Palestine Masonic 


Funeral services are to be held at 3 p.m. 
Monday in the chapel of the Bailey Funeral 
Home here with the Reverend John McLean 
Officiating. Burial will follow in the East Hill 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers are to be A. W. Elkins, Eugene 
Fish, J. O. DeChaumes, Albert Firebaugh, 
Emmett Tyree, Drew Kolstad, Henry Daven- 
port, C. W. Jander, Lester Hamilton, and 
Lloyd Batley. 

Mr. Ferguson is survived by two sons, 
Reagan Ferguson, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Pat Ferguson of Tyler, and four grand- 
children. 


Terror at the U.S. Supreme Court Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Supreme Court in a series of deci- 
sions has substituted its own personal 
social reform ideas for law. As a result, 
it is difficult if not impossible to bring 
Negro criminals to justice in some juris- 
dictions. Washington, D.C., is one of 
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those jurisdictions where even the dis- 
trict attorney’s office frankly admits 
that the conviction of a Negro criminal 
is almost impossible. 

It is therefore rather ironic that women 
employees of the Supreme Court are 
urged by the “learned” Justices to avail 
themselves of the services of a police 
escort from the building onto the street 
to hail a taxi after dark. 

Ninety-five percent of the street as- 
saults in the Nation’s Capital are com- 
mitted by Negroes. What hath the Su- 
preme Court wrought? 

I include the following article from the 


ployees 
leaving the building. They are urged by Lt. 


in effect for several years, has 
proved effective. Women employees, espe- 
cially when leaving alone after dark, should 
take advantage of this protection.” 

\ 


Connecticut Firm’s Novel Way To Help 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
magazine Sales Management, in its issue 
of January 18, 1963, published an inter- 
esting article about the Gilbertsville 
Trucking Co., of Rockville, Conn., which 
is in my congressional district. 

Mr. Kenneth Nelson, the president of 
this company, recently arranged a spe- 
cial traffic seminar to help small com- 
panies with their shipping problems., 
The seminar was held in Worcester, 
Mass., and was attended by representa- 
tives from 90 firms in New England. 

Aside from local pride that a consti- 
tuent from my district is being helpful 
to business in a very constructive way, I 
feel that this article deserves wider at- 
tention and may prove helpful also to 
business people in other parts of the 
country. I am therefore pleased to in- 
sert it into the RECORD: 

} Sronsor SESSIONS To Cur BUSINESS? 

Over 100 men and women from 90 com- 
panies crowded into a small ballroom in a 
Worcester, Mass., hotel recently. They were 
there to learn how they could cut down on 
their shipping costs, at the expense of their 
host. 

Occasion was the first meeting of a five- 
part traffic seminar, sponsored by Gilberts- 
ville Trucking Co., Inc., Rockville, Conn. 

Courses, presented at no charge, were the 
brainstorm of Kenneth Nelson, president of 
the trucking firm. His theory was that in- 
numerable small companies must ship their 
goods to do business, but are not big enough 
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to afford a full-time traffic department. As 
a result, employees assigned to handle ship- 
ments generally are uninformed on the many 
facets involved in transporting of merchan- 
dise. 

Nelson approached leading specialists in 
the various aspects of trucking, with the 
idea of presenting a seminar directed at 
smaller shippers. Experts in the prepara- 
tion of shipments; freight rates; claims, etc., 
were enthusiastic in their support and read- 
fly agreed to head individual courses. 
Where fees or travel expense were required, 
Gilbertville picked up the tab. 

With instructors secured, broadside in- 
vitations were sent out to companies in the 
Worcester area, picked for the initial semi- 
nar. Response (from 111 men and women) 
was far above expectations, indicating the 
need for such courses. 

In the invitation, Nelson said: “Gilbert- 
ville has long felt the need to promote a 
seminar covering basic traffic knowledge * * * 
Our program is geared primarily for the 
firms who do not have a traffic department 
with trained personnel.” 

The six courses might sound dull to the 
average person, but they covered matters of 
extreme importance to shippers. Included 
were “The Bill of Lading and Its Importance 
to the Shipper,” “Loss and Damage Claims; 
Proper Procedures for Filing 
Prevention,” “The Classification Tariff,” and 
“The Federal Government and Its Interest in 
Your Shipping Practices.” 

Physical layout of the seminar room was 
classroom style, seating six to a table. Upon 
registration at the door, each participant 
was given a vinyl briefcase, with a legal-size 
pad, a scratch pad, ballpoint pen, and a 
smali sheet of gold leaf, to be used to write 
the recipients’ names on the case. 

Classes ran from 8 p.m. until 9:30 p.m. 
Instructors were advised to lay it on the 
As a matter of 
fact, one 
bold statement that truckdrivers couldn't 
count above 10, and furthermore, couldn't 
read.“ Exaggerated as the idea might have 
been, he put across his point of writing clear 
bills of lading. 

Each class was held on a Tuesday night, on 
successive weeks. Attendance climbed stead- 
ily from the original course, indicating the 
interest generated. After the first class, the 
Worcester Area Chamber of Commerce 
yoluntarily called it an outstanding seminar. 

At the conclusion of the course, those hay- 
ing 100 percent attendance records were pre- 
sented with certificates as an indication of 
their desire to improve knowledge in the field 
of traffic management. 

As a result of the success of the original 
seminar, Nelson has planned similar ones in 
Boston, Springfield, Providence, New York, 
and New Jersey, areas served by his firm. 

“Many of the companies represented at the 
initial program were not customers of Gil- 
bertville Trucking,” he reveals. “But we 
have stimulated interest in the cost-saving 
aspects of the business.” 

Although the seminar was not directed to 

Gilbertville, Nelson feels that the 
will generated will result in an increase 
in his business, 5 

“After all,” he says, we offered this course 
free, to help other companies reduce their 
cost of operation. No one has done this be- 
fore, and when the time comes for a firm to 
pick a shipper, I'm hopeful they'll think of 
us first.” 


If the response to the first shippers traffic 
seminar in New England is any indication, 
Gllbertville should reap many benefits from 
appreciative companies whose employees now 
have a better understanding of the functions 
they perform. 
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Are We Going To Lose the Indiana Dunes, 


a Treasure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
fact that Bethlehem Steel apparently 
intends to destroy a large part of a key 
section of the Indiana Dunes has sor- 
rowed many people. 

The concern being built up by the 
public has been demonstrated in the last 
few days by editorial comment in the 
Nation’s leading newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post for February 14, 1963, titled 
“Losing a Treasure” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


This editorial is a cogent statement of 
what the effort to save the Dunes essen- 
tially is about, namely, the health of 
mind and body of our millions of city 
dwellers. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LOSING A TREASURE 


“The health of the eye,” Emerson said, 
“demands a horizon.” Few horizons are 
more refreshing and replenishing than the 
Indiana dunes that stretch for a few miles 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. But what 
the hand of nature took a millenium to 
shape, the hand of man is about to turn into 
an industrial harbor for a complex of steel 
plants. The bulldozers are already poised, 
and the cause of saving a precious recrea- 
tional area for future generations seems as 
hopeless as repealing the law of gravity. 

Yet when and if the bulldozers gouge out 
the dunes, it will not be because Senator 
PauL H. Doucras has given up hope. Once 
again, Mr. Douctas has introduced a bill, 
endorsed by the Department of the Interior, 
that would save the dunes as a national 
lakeshore area. Seventeen Senators have 
joined with Mr. Dovaias in sponsoring this 
measure, yet the list contains no name from 
Indiana. With a single honorable exception 
(Representative Ray J. MADDEN), every Mem- 
ber of Indlana's congressional delegation 
seems indifferent to the fate of the dunes. 

“Payrolls, not picnics,” ts the slogan, and 
the bulldozers are about to do thelr work to 
rub out what no man can replace. Never 
mind that alternate sites might be found for 
the harbor in Lake County or near Michigan 
City. Never mind that President Kennedy 
in his last conservation message called for 
the creation of a national lakeshore park in 
northern Indiana. When and if the Burns 
Ditch Harbor is built at a cost of some $25 
million in Federal funds, these words from 
Emerson might be posted at the entrance: 

“To the body and mind which have been 
cramped by noxious work or company, na- 
ture is medicinal and restores their tone. 
The tradesman, the attorney comes out of the 
din and craft of the street and sees the sky 
and the words and is a man again. In their 
eternal calm, he finds himself.“ 

To which the retort of the harbor builders 
would be, we suppose, “Who is this fellow , 
Emerson? Did he ever mect a payroll?” 
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Great New Dream for Europe Cause of 
British Freezeout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, while dis- 
agreeing with some of the opinions ex- 
Pressed by Mr. McGeachy in his Finan- 
cial Post story of February 9 and agree- 
ing with others, I believe he has given 
all of us some food for thought. The 
Financial Post story follows at the end 
of my remarks. 

We cannot push out of mind the se- 
Tiousness of the De Gaulle position, the 
Canadian governmental crisis, the U.N. 
decision to give economic aid to Cuba, 
the continuing floundering in the matter 
of world trade, America’s chronic unem- 
Ployment, the flight of gold, and the 
tightening of the noose around American 
exports and American investments in 
foreign countries. 

Most of the present-day commentators 
Seem to follow a given line as soon as 
2 can distinguish what the line is to 


All seem afraid of being the Devil's 
advocate or to appear to be swimming 
&gainst the current. 

One wonders if they are afraid of their 
Own ability to analyze the current events 
in relationship to the past and the effect 
upon the future or whether they feel 
that they are safe “so long as they have 
the majority to point to as being with 
them.” 

Insofar as the Common Market is con- 
cerned, not even an 8-year-old would 
have believed the foolish and unsound 
Propaganda put out for the benefit of 
the U.S. Congress prior to the passage 
Paes so-called Trade Expansion Act of 


Personally, while favoring responsible 
trade and fair trade in the trade pic- 
I never could understand how this 
Nation swallowed this trade propaganda 
hook, line, and sinker. 

I pointed out time and again that the 
Common Market had never really ac- 
Cepted the full text of our trade bill and 
&t no time did this group accept our in- 
Sistence upon keeping the favored-nation 
Clause. 

The Common Market group, in spite 
of the stories showing a unanimous vote 
against De Gaulle, still will not buy our 
trade bill unless we discriminate by quota 
&rrangements and other restrictive cov- 
€nants against other nations in compe- 
tition with the Common Market, for our 
American marketplace. In spite of all 
the propaganda to the contrary, the only 
lucrative market for consumer goods in 
the world today is still the United States. 

All of our push for the Common Mar- 
ket acceptance of Great Britain is based 
Upon a political consideration, to con- 
Sider it from the economic base would 
bring us to exactly the conclusion 
reached by De Gaulle, “it won't pay.“ 

This is not meant to absolve France 
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from any blame if the market collapses 
which would be a major catastrophe in 
our scheme of things, but to point out 
that De Gaulle has every reason to object 
to British entry for purely commercial 
reasons. č 

If the British joined the Common Mar- 
ket and still maintain their preference 
status with the Commonwealth, it will 
give Britain the benefits of the open 
market of the Common Market while its 
own marketplace will be preempted by 
the preference status of the Common- 
wealth nations. 

Further, if Britain follows our urgings 
and follows our favored-nation policy 
with underdeveloped nations as well as 
Japan, Hong Kong, and other consumer 
goods producers, the Common Market 
again finds itself in a bind with their 
market protected for United States and 
British goods but the United States and 
British market open to all comers. 

For the past 3 years, as a Member of 
Congress and heading the committee 
studying the impact of imports on em- 
ployment, I have pointed to these simple 
facts and to the serious unbalance of 
world employment when trade is based 
upon selling price with no regard to cost 
of production and individual country 
economies. 

It must be remembered when dealing 
in trade that first, last, and always, the 
making, producing and growing of goods 
for selling is a commercial venture with 
profit as its first goal and all other con- 
siderations such as diplomacy, defense, 
philosophy and theory as secondary and 
all too often used as blinds for the plain 
unvarnished search for greater profits. 

No person will argue with those 
amongst us who sincerely or selfishly 
promote world peace and brotherhood, 
but let us get one point clearly imprinted 
upon our rather confused minds—trade 
will not promote, nor can it guarantee, 
peace or good will unless trade is equita- 
ble, fair, and profitable. 

Profits alone cannot do other than 
destroy good will and friendship. No 
better illustration than De Gaulle's posi- 
tion on Great Britain. In spite of the 
universal clamor for De Gaulle’s scalp, 
the real truth of the matter is that the 
first consideration in his decision is the 
plain and simple commercialism of trade, 
jobs, currency exchanges, and the power 
that stems from an expanding economy. 

This is not the time to check out item 
by item the competitive problems that 
would ensue for France if Great Britain 
and the United States were admitted 
carte blanche to the Common Market 
without joining the club all the way. 

“Joining the club” means cutting out 
our favored-nation clause, common- 
wealth preferences, selling in the world 
market with subsidies, tax credits, pre- 
ferred rates, and currency manipulation. 

Someday it may happen, but as for 
the foreseeable future it is my studied 
opinion that only two things can hap- 
pen. We keep out of an all-out agree- 
ment with the Common Market as pre- 
scribed in the present trade expansion 
bill or we end up with the most serious 
domestic economic letdown in our his- 
tory, plus a worldwide trade debacle that 
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will shake many heads of government 
from their positions of control. 

Our problems can best be understood 
if we learn a little more about our friends 
and allies, neighbors and ideologies. 

You can call your government any 
name you wish, a democracy, a mon- 
archy, fascism, communism, or any 
other catch name and you will end up in 
the ashcan of yesterday’s promises un- 
less you keep your own peoples’ welfare 
first in your deliberations, treaties, and 
agreements, 

This does not mean that you have to 
take advantage of other nations and 
their peoples, but rather that in protect- 
ing your own economy, you are in fact. 
protecting their welfare. 

It is no bargain for the Chinese in 
Hong Kong to work for a net of 47 cents 
a day, 10 hours under sweatshop condi- 
tions, to make products for the use of 
Americans, French, Germans or anyone 
else whose incomes are from 10 to 50 
times as much per day for the same 
work. 

We can excuse our policy by saying 
that we are helping these people who 
otherwise would have nothing. By the 
same argument, we can excuse taking 
the land from our Indians, putting the 
Africans into slavery since we gave them 
clothes and shelter which was an im- 
provement over nakedness and igno- 
rance, 

Sometimes one wonders how anybody 
can, in good conscience, promote trade 
as a builder of good will amongst peoples 
when we buy the products simply be- 
cause a foreign worker works for less 
money and we can use foreign trade both 
as a wedge to sell—give away—our prod- 
ucts not produced overseas while at the 
same time we can pressure both industry 
and labor in the consumer goods fields, 

This Nation is being pushed into a 
trade pocket by the importer-exporter 
groups plus the international investor 
the same as the New England and Mid- 
Atlantic States were pushed into a pro- 
duction-labor pocket about 30 years ago 
when the low costs of the South acted as 
a magnet for our textile, hosiery and 
garment industries. 

It is accepted by all who study the 
economics of trade that production will 
flow to the low-cost areas and distribu- 
tion will flow to thé high-income areas. 

That is why the children of Hong Kong 
and Japan cannot afford the toys and 
togs of their own industry. The markets 
in Europe and the United States are 
more profitable. This is true in every 
item produced in competition between 
high-cost and low-cost economies. 

Perhaps our world planners fail to 
realize that the market plan is sustained 
only by production wages. 

When Japanese goods produced for 35 
cents an hour replace American-made 
goods at $2.85 an hour in the American 
marketplace, they take from the market- 
place $2.50 of purchase money which 
means that soon the market money in 
the United States dries up and both the 
Japanese and the U.S. worker find them- 
selves walking the streets unemployed. 

When we ship $11 worth of products 
to Japan, we export 2 hours worth of 
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U.S. labor—labor roughly 50 percent of 
cost of production—but when the Jap- 
anese ship $11 worth of goods to the 
United States the same amount of goods 
would require seven times as much labor 
in the United States, since Japanese la- 
bor only gets one-seventh of our US. 
wage but because of the US. production 
methods, they produce as much per man- 
hour as we do. 

In fact, by my own observation, I can 
vouch for an even greater production 
per worker in the electronics industry. 

Now if we flood our market with these 
products at lower prices, we buy more 
products but we cut out more American 
jobs, the end result has to be unemploy- 
ment, depressed areas, and overproduc- 
tion worldwide. 

Lately I received a letter from Ed 
Wimmer of the Independent Retailers of 
the United States. He tells of visiting 
a store selling typewriters and found 
over a hundred foreign makes, but only 
two American made—the full truth is 
that some parts of the American makes 
came from overseas also. 

Personally I went shopping for a port- 
able sewing machine with Mrs. Dent. 
We could not find an American-made 
machine in three stores; finally located 
a Singer store with all foreign-made ma- 
chines except one made in the United 
States. The U.S. machine was the most 
expensive by 200 to 300 percent. The 
others were made in Canada and Great 
Britain. 

In dollars maybe we can compare fav- 
orably, but in man-hours of labor we 
come out a miserable last. 

Until a trade program based upon a 
compensating factor equalizing costs of 
production is put into worldwide trade 
agreements, we will have the De Gaulles, 
the Castros, and all the rest of the dis- 
turbing elements that have kept our 
world in an uproar since the first man 
had a surplus and tried to sell it. 

I cannot agree with the common be- 
lief that those of us who promote pro- 
tectionism for American jobs are narrow 
and isolationists. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that we are doing more to insure 
economic stability both nationally and 
internationally than those among us 
who under the guise of good will and free 
trade are exploiting the workers in every 
foreign country for exorbitant profits 
and some governmental greed. 

When we buy cheap in a foreign coun- 
try we are not always assured of keeping 
the same product cheap in the United 
States. The last 2 years ought to con- 
vince any observer that trade is commer- 
cial and most of those who are in the 
forefront of the free trade and trade ex- 
pansion are greedy, selfish, mistaken, or 
misinformed. 

For instance, prior to the so-called 
rebirth of the free trade movement, un- 
der the pressure and urgency of the 
agents of the registered agents of foreign 
countries such as the firm of George 
Ball and his associates, Tom Dewey’s 
group, and hundreds of others who are 
registered as foreign agents representing 
manufacturers, exporters, importers and 
foreign governments, we had some privi- 
leges as individuals while traveling 
abroad. For instance we could bring 
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back to the United States up until 1960, 
$500 worth of foreign purchases. This 
was reduced to $100 by executive order. 
We could send back gift packages with- 
in a limit of $10, this has been reduced 
to $1. 

Who benefits by these orders? Cer- 
tainly not the foreign merchant since 
he would earn a more reasonable profit 
by retail sales than by sales to exporters. 
Not the U.S. tourist because he would 
get a more reasonable price at the for- 
eign source rather than being forced to 
buy from an American importer who can 
bring in unlimited amounts. Certainly 
our Government will not benefit since 
we are shifting the individual purchase 
to the bulk purchaser who may pay a 
little customs, but the volume he brings 
certainly takes as much gold out of the 
country in the end. Certainly the Amer- 
ican worker or producer does not benefit 
since the individual purchaser would 
buy much less in volume for the same 
amount as an importer and in all prob- 
ability would buy goods not normally 
produced in the United States as a sus- 

consumer product. 

The $1 limit of gift packages can be 
described as an embargo on individual 
purchases for the benefit of the profiteer- 
ing importer and nothing else. The 
whole trade program is oriented for the 
benefit of the profiteers when considered 
from the economic angle. 

If we say we are worried about our 
balance of payments—and we mous 
be—then I would recommend 
simple but effective deterrents to the 
disappearing gold pile: 

First. Apply a compensating factor at 
customhouse, removing all other re- 
strictions, quotas, currency manipula- 
ting and customs by adding a compen- 
sating tax to equalize costs of competi- 
tive goods at customhouse with platform 
costs United States. This must be a two- 
way street. We cannot expect the right 
to bar foreign products with quotas and 
then subsidize our exports to cut prices 
in foreign markets and vice versa. 

Second. All American travelers change 
U.S. currency into foreign currency be- 
fore leaving the United States or upon 
arrival in the foreign country in all na- 
tions where we have counterpart funds 
and/or where any nation limits its na- 
tionals’ spending while traveling to the 
United States. 

Third. Enforce restrictions on foreign 
investments by barring products from 
these investments being returned to the 
United States in competition with do- 
mestic products—sewing machines and 
typewriters, and so forth. An invest- 
ment to help a foreign economy is one 
thing but an investment made to dis- 
Place American goods on American 
shelves is another. 

The following feature story on De 
Gaulle shows how most of us are in- 
fluenced in our thinking on trade by 
having angles and issues entering into 
the picture that treats the trade con- 
sideration as a minor consideration. 

Behind all the talk of France’s grand 
design let us not hide our own grand de- 
sign—which has been fostered and de- 
veloped under the guise of free trade and 
sold to the American people as well as 
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foreign workers as a sincere effort in be- 
half of a better place for all of us to live 
in. There are, of course, Many persons 
who honestly believe in the grand de- 
sign, However, the facts of life are to 
the contrary. 

True real trade opportunities based 
upon equity will make a better place for 
all of us but trade as we know it today is 
selfish, greedy and above all—benefits 
those who most practice exploitation of 
workers. 

De Gaulle may be all wrong, but inso- 
far as we Americans are concerned, it 
will give us a new lease on our industrial 
life. Any delay in putting the new trade 
laws into effect will help the American 
economy and for this, at least, De Gaulle 
deserves a few kind words. 

When De Gaulle and others inside the 
market who agree with him are pushed 
off the scene by the international prof- 
iteers and exploiters many an American 
worker will lose his job. 

Summing up for the moment before 
introducing the McGeachy article, let me 
say without reservation that nothing 
takes the place of a job to a man who 
must work for a livelihood. 

The dignity of a job cannot be com- 
pensated for by relief, handouts, doles, 
or doubletalk. Next to life itself, the 
honest man wants to provide a living for 
himself and his family. 

The story that follows may give you 
an insight into the international picture 
and show why, as some are saying, “De 
Gaulle must go”: 

[From the Financial Post, Feb. 9, 1963] 
Great New Dream FOR EUROPE CAUSE 

Bnrrian FREEZEOUT 
(By J. B. McGeachy) 

A free vote by the six members of the 
European Common Market (ECM), if a free 
vote had been taken, would evidently have 
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gone 5 to 1 in favor of admitting Britain. 


De Gaulle’s veto worked like the single 
blackball cast against election of a man to 
aclub. Whether it makes sense to run great 
alliances on club rules is open to question. 
There's a possibility that De Gaulle's one- 
man decision will be reversed. 

Meanwhile, EOM as it stands is quite an 
achievement. To describe it contemptuously 
as “little Europe” is exactly as silly as it 
would be to call the United States “little 
America.” 

The present ECM and the United States 
have about the same population. Steel pro- 
duction in 1961: ECM, 80 million tons; 
United States, 98 million tons, Foreign 
trade in 1961: ECM, $64 billion; United 
States, $39 billion. With all the coal, tron, 
fast-flowing rivers, and other natural re- 
sources it needs (except oil), ECM is a very 

going concern. 

If the British want to join, as oan 
many of them do, there’s no valid commercial 
reasons for keeping them out. But De 
Gaulle's main objection was not commercial. 
It was political and, above all, military. 

To consider the political angle first, it’s 
clear that De Gaulle thinks of the Franco- 
German alliance as the dominant element 
in ECM. Since France and Germany to- 
gether have more than half of ECM’s in- 
habitants and wealth, this is not a wholly 
unreasonable proposition. 

The entry of Britain would clearly trans- 
form the ECM political scene, It would rule 
out domination by De Gaulle and Adenauer, 
or their successors. 

Just for this reason the Italians, Dutch, 
and Belgians fervently want Britain in. 
They don't relish the prospect of all ECM 
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decisions being imposed by the Paris-Bonn 
axis. Also they have a strong faith in 
Britain as the country, par excellence, able 
to show others how to run a democracy 
without going off the rails, There is some 
merit in that judgment. 

Before De Gaulle, who has virtually abol- 
ished the French Assembly and possesses 
more authority than any Frenchman since 
Napoleon, French parliamentarism was a kind 
of Gallic farce, As for the Germans, the 
Hitler period (1933-45) showed how disas- 
trously they could depart from the prin- 
ciple and practice of popular rule through 
ordinary, decent men. 

The smaller powers in ECM don't want to 
see it gummed up or committed to dangerous 
courses by French reversion to the political 
nonsense of 1947-58 or German reversion to 
Tule by a gang of adventurers. 

They feel, not without cause, that Britain 
would be the sober, reliable, experienced 
Partner who could keep the ship on an even 
keel. So they want Britain in. 

But the great debate has a second political 
angle, about which points of view are far 
less clearly defined. De Gaulle keeps on re- 
ferring to Europe as extending “from the 
Atlantic to the Urals,” the mountain range 
that separates European from Asiatic Russia. 
What does this mean? 

Does De Gaulle seriously envisage the ex- 
pansion of ECM to include not only the 
Soviet satellites (East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the rest) but the more 
Populous and richer half of the Soviet Union 
itself? (What happens to Asian Russia is 
Not indicated.) 

De Gaulle apparently does foresee this fu- 
ture for the European union. The vision, 
as some people think, Is simply absurd if not 
mad; “demented” a London paper calls it. 

Yet perhaps it is not more demented than 
the existing actuality, with Europe split by 
an Iron Curtain, the Moscow-Washington 
Quarrel still unresolved, and the cold war 
Seemingly destined to go on forever, Surely 
this state of affairs is about as mad as 
Possible, 

We have all got so inured to these political 
facts that we tend to regard them as eternal 
Verities. De Gaulle, a tough realist In war 
and politics, does not see the future in this 
Static way. He expects change. 

In particular he thinks the world may some 
day be confronted by the spectacle of a 
W. -Moscow axis. This arrangement 
(often advocated here) could be the best 
Suarantee of peace on earth; but it would 
evidently demote ECM to junior status. For 
this reason De Gaulle is against it. He wants 
to get to Moscow before the Americans get 
there. (To think about world affairs in 
Gaullist terms, you have to rid your mind 
Of can't and stand-pattism, and let your 
imagination roam freely.) 

Would Britain in ECM be an obstacle to 
De Gaulle's seemingly grandiose political de- 
Signs? It's hard to say. But certainly Brit- 
ain as an agent of the United States in 
ECM (the role de Gaulle thinks she would 
Play) would be quite hostile to any scheme 
for getting the Russians into a European 

ce. This could be another reason why 
de Gaulle wants to keep Britain out. 

We come to the military side of the con- 

ersy. probably the most important. 
Walter Lippmann says the debate inside 
ECM, on Britain joining, was not about trade 
and tariffs at all; it was about American 
nuclear power. 

To see this point one must bear in mind 
Britain's “special relationship” with the 
United States, in this case not sentimentally 
f on a common language but severely 
Practical. From the United States, Britain 

received special aid, in technical know- 
and blueprints, in manufacturing its 
nuclear deterrent. The American McMahon 
Act was amended to make this possible but 
France wasn’t named as a beneficiary, 
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The French have felt aggrieved about this 
ever since. “Why,” asked a prominent 
Frenchman, “is it safe to let that secret 
information cross the Atlantic but unsafe 
to let it cross the Channel?” De Gaulle is 
huffy about Britain’s privileged position. 
But he adds that France has never asked 
for U.S. nuclear data. He spurns US, aid 
in this form. 

And De Gaulle accurately perceives that, 
at ECM discussions on strategy, Britain 
would be in an embarrassed or handicapped 
position. Possessing technical knowledge 
they could not divulge, could British dele- 
gates be candid or useful? Probably not. 

Incidentally, one might speculate on 
whether Brifain was kept out of ECM, be- 
cause, as in honor bound, she refused to 
share with De Gaulle the nuclear information 
supplied confidentially by Washington. This 
is possible. Whether or not it’s true may 
not be known until certain memoirs are pub- 
ished 20 or 40 years hence. 

But quite apart from the question of 
American secrets, De Gaulle is out of tune 
with Britain on nuclear policy. He thinks 
that Britain, by tying herself to the Ameri- 
can atomic chariot, has lost all independence. 

There's evidence to support this opinion, 
notably the Skybolt incident publicized 
around the world after the Kennedy-Macmil- 
lan talks in Nassau. 

When Kennedy told Macmillan that Brit- 
ain would get Polaris (submarine) missiles 
from the United States instead of the prom- 
ised Skybolts, the President probably 
thought this was just a routine technical 
decision, of a kind Washington is used to, 
that all concerned could accept without 
turning a hair. He had no inkling, or at 
least no réal appreciation, of the size of the 
political row he would stir up in London. 

Britain is committed to building its own 
nuclear bombs, both atomic and hydrogen, 
and has accumulated a modest number. Aft- 
er expensive but futile experiments in mak- 
ing missiles, Britain went out of the missile 
business for good and decided to rely on the 
United States for the vehicles to carry its 
bombs. 

Macmillan opposition, the Labor Party, 
has taken the line that the British nuclear 
effort is little better than a joke. Could Mac- 
millan produce, the Socialists kept asking, a 
single Washington quotation to show that 
the Kennedy administration took this Brit- 
ish contribution seriously? 

Alas, poor Macmillan could not. Indeed 
the available Washington opinions (like 
Dean Acheson's recent article in Foreign Af- 
fairs) tend the other way and rather sug- 
gest that a hill of beans would be about as 
much use in a war as Britain's hand-me- 
down, poor relation’s stockpile. But at least 
Macmillan could point to the U.S. promise 
of Skybolts. Wasn't that a proof, he could 
ask, that Washington thought well of 
Britain's performance? 

Then suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
comes the bad news, a political haymaker, 
perhaps, for Macmillan: no Skybolts, Polaris 
missiles instead. To use them Britain must 
spend on submarines at least $1.3 billion she 
can ill afford. The change compels Macmil- 
lan, without prior consultation, to recast his 
whole defense system. Henry Kissinger, 
leading U.S. military writer, complains that 
this was no way to treat the principal ally 
of the United States, even if Polaris is a 
better missile than Skybolt. (And who 
knows if it is? Skybolt had a successful test 
the very day after the Nassau meeting.) 

The theory is that Britain’s Polaris- 
equipped subs will be part of a multinational 
force under NATO command (which De 
Gaulle, flatly and no doubt truthfully calls 
“American command”) but that Britain can 
withdraw them for independent use in case 
of emergency. But it can readily be shown, 
as British technical writers have shown, that 
there are numerous simple ways by which 
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McNamara could inhibit any British action 
of this kind. 

De Gaulle wants neither nuclear know- 
how nor missiles from the Americans. He 
was Offered Polaris but turned it down. He 
will build his own missiles (as well as his 
own bombs). For if, he asks, he went to the 
enormous expense of building the necessary 
Submarines, and if when they were ready 
the United States should announce that 
Polaris must be discarded as obsolete (quite 
possible), what then? What indeed? 

But De Gaulle’s questions go deeper. If 
Western Europe is militarily invaded by the 
Russians, even with conventional arms, the 
United States is pledged to attack Russia 
with nuclear bombs. Is this promise 
credible? Would the United States, just to 
defend Western Europe, risk Russian nuclear 
retaliation on New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
etc.? 

I have searched the literature on this 
question, raised again by De Gaulle, and 
found only one answer that looks even 
plausible. This is the McNamara doctrine 
that, in the position described, the United 
States would A-bomb Russian military tar- 
gets only. It would not attack Russian 
cities; therefore it would not invite reprisals 
on American cities. 

This doesn't sound reassuring to me. For 
what about escalation? Once a nuclear war 
begins, even if limited in the first stage, 
is it not likely to develop into unlimited 
bombing and carnage? I’m inclined to be- 
lieve with General de Gaulle, that the United 
States would shrink from putting its nuclear 
arsenal into action if only Western 
were threatened. And it's impossible not 
to agree with De Gaulle that Nassau would 
give the United States the exclusive power 
to say when and where nuclear weapons 
should be used. 

De Gaulle wants some say for France. 
He admits that his stock of A-bombs is 
puny beside the great power accumulations. 
But France has now the power, through 
A-bombs carried in bombers, to kill 20 mil- 
lion Russians in a few seconds. 

De Gaulle doesn't expect a Soviet invasion 
of Europe; and he may be right. But, in 
case it should happen, he believes the ca- 
pacity to destroy 20 million people (more 
deaths than Russia suffered in the whole 
of World War II), would have at least some 
effect on the aggressor’s conduct. 

He could be correct in this opinion; but 
who am I, who is any other civilian, to bandy 
words on the subject with one of the great 
military theoreticians of this age, as De 
Gaulle showed himself to be in his marvel- 
ously prescient pre-1939 books. 

The purpose of this piece has been eluci- 
dation, especially of De 
view which 


dealing with a madman, fanatic, or French 
jingo; but with a soldier, strategist, and 
politician of genius. This should be borne 
in mind. 


Industry in Middletown, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly magazine Connecticut Industry, 


which is published by the Manufacturers ` 
Association of Connecticut, published a 
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brief article in its February issue on a 
salute-to-industry program held recently 
in Middletown, located in my congres- 
sional district. 

The program was a great success. It 
attracted many visitors from Connecti- 
cut and other States, and pointed up the 
importance of Middletown as an indus- 
trial center and the possibilities for the 
location of new industries there. Some 
40 industries from the Middletown arta 
participated in the exhibits, and these 
companies are listed in the article. 

One of the most interesting items in 
the exhibit was a model of an interplane- 
tary nuclear turbo-electric-powered 
space vehicle which was built by Model 
Makers Products, Inc., one of the local 
companies participating in the exhibit. 
This model was made for the Connecti- 
cut Advanced Nuclear Engineering Labo- 
ratory—known as CANEL—a facility of 
the United Aircraft Corp., which is also 
located in Middletown. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
this article in the Recorp and commend 
it to my colleagues and to the business 
community as an example of industrial 
growth and capability of Connecticut. 


The article reads as follows: 
Mmp.ierown SALUTES INDUSTRY 


The Greater Middletown Chamber of Com- 
merce honored and emphasized the import- 
ance of industry to the Middletown area by 
conducting a salute to industry program last 
September, during which some 40 industries 
participated with displays of their products 
in the city’s downtown store windows. Two 
overstreet banners announced the program, 
and a downtown flag exhibit during 1 day 
of the 6-day program paid tribute to the 
contributions and accomplishments of local 
area industries employing some 13,000 per- 
sons, with an annual payroll in excess of 
$75 million. 

One of the highpoints of the weeklong 
salute to industry program was an industrial 
tour of area facilities and building sites con- 


an effort to interest them in recommend- 
ing U the area to their manufacturing clients. 
This phase of the program was coordinated 
by the city planning commission with theas- 
sistance of State and local organizations, 
An added feature designed to accent to all 


: 


The tabloid was, in effect, an industrial 
panorama which featured products on dis- 
play, the industrial tour, factory locations, 
and Middletown tomorrow. 
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Since there are approximately 300 indus- 
tries listed for the area, many of which are 
small one- and two-man shops, it was not 
possible to show the total picture of the con- 
tributions made by manufacturers in the 
area, since many companies were unable to 
participate. However, the 40 companies who 
did exhibit their products were sufficiently 
large and representative of area industries to 
give viewers a comprehensive understanding 
of the importance of industry to the economy 
of the Greater Middletown area. 

Companies who exhibited their products 
were: Art-Gravure Studios; Auburn Manu- 
facturing Co., Coca-Cola Bottling Co.; Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co.; EIS Automotive 
Corp.; Formatron Corp.; Garvin Sybil Ceram- 
ics; Goodyear Rubber Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Hubbard Hall Chemical Co.; Jarvis 
Corp.; Jarvis Machine Tools, Inc.; Lyman 
Gun Sight Corp.; Mastercraft Trailers, Inc.; 
Michael Kane Brick Co.; Model Makers, Inc.; 


J. A. Otterbein; Puritron Corp.; Rayco Prod- 


ucts, Inc; Raymond Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Russell Manufacturing Co.; 
Safeway Heat Elements, me.; Rapidprint 
Time Recorders, Inc.; Shaw Belting Co.; 
Southern New England Telephone Co.; 
Standard Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co.; Valley Ou Oo.; Wilcox-Critten- 
den Division, North & Judd Manufacturing 
Co.; Harlow Products Corp.; Ripley Co., Inc.; 
Rogers Manufacturing Co.; Vinal 
Vocational Technical School; Durham Manu- 
facturing Co.; Merriam Manufacturing Co.; 
W. A. Parsons Co.; Lyngrace Manufacturing 
Co.; American Distilling & Manufacturing 
Co.; Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co.; and 
Gong Bell Manufacturing Oo, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, seo. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE . 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Support for Britain’s Entry Into the 
Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the future 
and the success of the European Com- 
mon Market is of tremendous concern to 
the people and the Government of the 
United States. The complete unity of 
Our European allies certainly depends 
On the success of this partnership of 
Europe. 

I am happy to learn that the Grand 
Council of Columbia Associations in 
Civil Service has adopted a resolution 
urging Premier Fanfani of Italy to use 
his infiuence to persuade France to re- 
Move its objections to Great Britain's 
entry into this alliance. 

I am privileged to insert herein a copy 
of said resolution: 

Lt. Mario Biaggi, president of the Grand 
Council of Columbia Associations in Civil 
Service, representing 80,000 members— 
Americans of Italian origin—in city, State, 
Federal departments, as well as cultural and 
industrial organizations announced at a 
Tegular executive meeting held in New York 
City this week that the following resolution 
Was unanimously approved and duly adopted 
by the delegates urging Premier Amintore 
Fanfani of Italy to use his good offices in 
Supporting Britain's entry into the European 
Common Market: 

“Whereas all Americans have rejoiced at 
the achievement of Western Europe in bind- 
ing up the wounds of war and building 
toward a new age of peace and prosperity; 
and in particular they rejoice to see Italy 
Teunited in the company of great nations 
Of Europe; they rejoice that Italy, of all 
these countries, has had the most miraculous 
Trecovery—of production in her factories, of 
employment, and therewith of raised living 
Standards of her people; and 

“Whereas the sons of Italy, now citizens 
of the United States are proud that the 
United States has throughout played its 
Part in this recovery—through the Marshall 
ald program, and through working con- 
Stantly for the unity of Europe; and they 

eve that final success rests on the com- 
Pletion of this process of European integra- 
tion; and 

“Whereas they know the process is not 
Complete. And now they learn that this 
Breat experiment is in danger of breaking 
down; and 

“Whereas on January 14, 1963, General 
De Gaulle sought to exclude Britain from 
the partnership of Europe. At the same 
time he declared himself against the part- 
nership of the new Europe and the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved in this situation the Grand 
Council of Columbia Associations in Civil 
Service declare to their Italian brothers their 
fervent hope, That Italy will continue to 
Work for the Atlantic Alliance of Europe 
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and the United States of America; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That will not remain 
the little Europe of De Gaulle, but will em- 
brace all the free nations of the Continent 
and Britain, whose negotiations for mem- 
bership had so nearly succeeded; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the declaration of the 
Italian and British Prime Ministers of 
February 2, 1963, will rally Italy and all 
Europe to oppose and resist efforts to divide 
Europe, or drag it back to the power-mad 
alinements of the past, and perhaps to war.” 


A Man Named U Thant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed with an 
article published in the February 10, 
1963, issue of Our Sunday Visitor, the 
national Catholic action weekly. The 
article is written by Mr. Dale Francis 
and is entitled “A Man Named U Thant.” 
Iask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix to the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Man NAMED U THANT 
(By Dale Francis) 

A mild-mannered schoolteacher from Bur- 
ma has become one of the world’s most pow- 
erful men. 

Last October when the President of the 
United States acted against a threat to the 
United States, his action was backed unani- 
mously by the Organization of American 
States. This was the legitimate organization 
of the Western Hemisphere, the action taken 
by this body under the leadership of the 
United States was an action of responsible 
nations concerned with the welfare of the 
hemisphere. " 

Nikita Khrushchev, recognizing the legit- 
imacy of the action of the United States 
and the OAS, bowed to its demands. He had 
taken a bold gamble and he recognized he 
had lost. His attempt to intrude within the 
Western Hemisphere had falled and he agreed 
to the demands of the United States and the 
Organization of American States. 

He agreed to remove missile bases he ad- 
mitted were installed in Cuba by the Soviet 
Union and under Soviet control. He agreed 
to onsite inspection to guarantee these mis- 
sile bases and missles were removed. 

Yet today the United States has no real 
guarantee nuclear missiles have been re- 
moved from Cuba. Disturbing reports con- 
tinue to come out of Cuba. The Soviet 
buildup continues, armaments are increased, 
planes capable of delivering nuclear war- 
heads to any city in the United States are 
flown by nationals of Communist nations 


in Cuba, and the only guarantee we have 
there are not nuclear bombs in Cuba is the 
word of the Soviet Union—and the Soviet 
Union at first refused even to admit there 
were missiles in Cuba, denied the existence 
of them before the United Nations. 
MAKER OF WORLD POLICY 

The role of the General of the 
United Nations is clearly stated by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. He is the admin- 
istrative officer of the organization. He shall 
perform the functions entrusted to him by 
the General Assembly, the Security Council 
and the other Councils of the United Nations, 

Yet U Thant as Secretary General of the 
United Nations has become a maker of world 
policy. He has done this quietly but surely 
and the effect of his actions is changing the 
world. 

At a time when the Cuban crisis was ap- 
proaching a settlement, U Thant went to 
Havana to visit Fidel Castro. In 2 days, the 


by the United States, 
tion of American States and the 


The conversations could not have been 
more revealing of the intrusion of U Thant. 
He fawned upon Castro, he told him the 
United States had no right to see by inspec- 
tion that the withdrawal of the missiles had 
been carried out. He told Castro he had 
come to Cuba to present for his approval the 
negotiations of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, he suggested he would support 
Cuba in the demand the United States leave 
Guantanamo Naval Base. 

It is because of U Thant the Cuban situa- 
tion remains unresolved, that the threat of 
nuclear destruction still exists within our 
hemisphere. 

THWARTED KATANGA INDEPENDENCE 


It was U Thant who made the policy to- 
ward Katanga. That the United States 
openly supported him is to our shame, but 
the fact remains it was U Thant who estab- 
lished the primary policy. 

The dispute between the Congolese Cen- 
tral Government and Katanga was not one 
without validity on both sides. It was true 
the Congolese Central Government would 
find it difficult to survive without the reve- 
nues of industrially prosperous Katanga. 

But the truth was there was no Congo 
nation. What was called the Congo was not 
a natural political entity. It had been estab- 
lished only as the boundary of the imperi- 
alistic aggression of Leopold II in the nine- 
teenth century. 

When freedom came to what was called 
the Congo, the Katanganese wanted to be 
independent. No one who understands the 
African situation could doubt that had the 
Ka been offered the right of self- 
determination they would have chosen to be 
independent. 

Few men know the Congo so well as docs 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, few men are more 
highly respected than this great man. He 
denounced efforts to force Katanga into the 
Congolese Central Government as criminal, 
as a perversion of justice. 

Yet U Thant used the armed forces of the 
United Nations to compel the surrender of 
the Katanganese. These forces succeeded in 
a campaign of rape and plunder, murder and 
blasphemy. 

If the world is not asking who this man 
U Thant is, what does he think, what does 
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he believe, then the world should be. And 
if the world does not quickly get an answer 
then we may one day wake up to discover 
that the most powerful man in the world is 
a man who is supposed to administer policy 
of the U.N. but has become the maker of 
U.N. policy. 
WHAT U THANT THINKS 


Fortunately, it is comparatively easy to 
discover what U Thant thinks. He is a man 
who has written much and one of the most 
revealing of all the articles he has written is 
to be found in almost all metropolitan li- 
braries. 

It is an article that appeared in the July 
1958 issue of the “Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science.” It is entitled 
“A Burmese View of World Tensions.” In it 
U Thant tells us exactly what he believes. 

Only a complete text would be sufficient to 
show the full belief of U Thant. So I will 
not be misunderstood, his writings do not 
show him to be a Communist, he says he be- 
leves in free institutions, but they do show 
him to be incredibly naive concerning com- 
munism, unable to see a distinction between 
the forces of the West and the forces of world 
communism. 

He writes, “Fear of the Soviet Union has led 
the United States, and those who follow her 
lead, to take a distorted view of the world 
situation and of the forces that are at work 
in modern society. The weapons of the So- 
viet Union are in the first instance economic, 
social, and ideological; only secondarily are 
they military.” 

He goes on to say the Soviet Union had not 
imposed its will on its neighbors but that 
those nations had chosen communism... He 
is a man who obviously is unable to recog- 
nize any real difference between the morality 
of the West and world communism. 

This is shown in all that he writes. He 
believes the United States should recognize 
Red China, that Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. He is com- 
mitted to a policy of coexistence. 

The United Nations Charter says, “In the 
performance of their duties the Secretary 
General and the staff shall not seek or re- 
ceive instructions from any government or 
from any other authority external to the 
Organization. They shall refrain from any 
action which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible only to 
the tion.” 

Iam not charging U Thant is taking direc- 
tions from any other nation, but what hap- 
pens when the Secretary General has strong 
convictions of his own, convictions that run 
counter to those of millions of people in the 
world? 

What happens? We have seen what hap- 
pens—in Cuba, in Katanga, in Goa, in West 
New Guinea, And what we have seen should 
chill those who believe in the principles of 
freedom, who fear a new imperialism carried 
on by communism and the emerging Socialist 
nations. 

And the man who is playing a key role in 
this new imperialism is a mild mannered 
schoolteacher, a Socialist himself, who is one 
of the most powerful men in the world. His 
name is U Thant. 


Support for an American Ombudsman 
as an Arm of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently urged Members of Congress, aca- 
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demicians, and others concerned with 
the improvement of our Government to 
ponder and discuss the possibility of 
adapting the successful Scandinavian of- 
fice of ombudsman to the American 
scene. An American ombudsman might 
well increase the efficiency and effective- 
ness of Congress by standing ready to 
deal with constituents’ problems with the 
Federal bureaucracy that are referred to 
his staff by Members. 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
Journal has supported this view in a re- 
cent editorial: 

OMBUDSMAN FOR CONGRESS 


A Member of Congress, be he a Senator or 
a Representative, has a full-time job. Ses- 
sions are progressively longer, the demands 
of constituents for help cut in on time for 
committee meetings, attending hearings, 
studying up on bills he must vote on. Also, 
Representatives must somehow keep their 
political fences back home in repair to face 
the voters every 2 years, and Senators every 6. 

Scandinavian parliaments have found an 
answer to much of this burden. They have 
introduced the office of ombudsman. His 
sole duty is to help constituents who turn 
to members of parliament for help. Repre- 
sentative Henry S. Reuss, Wisconsin Demo- 
crat, wants Congress to establish such an of- 
fice to take some of its load. The ombuds- 
man would be not a single individual, but an 
office similar to that of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who is responsible to and advises Con- 
gress on financial matters. 

The ombudsman would stand ready to aid 
constituents in such matters as social secu- 
rity, military service, immigration, defense 
contracts, and the hundred and one other 
things they want done in Washington. They 
would apply to their Congressman as at pres- 
ent, and he would decide whether to handle 
the request personally or refer it to the office 
of the ombudsman. As one more way to 
make government work for the citizens, this 
strikes us as a fine idea, plus the fact that it 
ought to free Congressmen to give us much 
better legislative representation. 


Federal Budget Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Of Minds and 
Budgets,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of February 21, 1963, dealing 
0 5 the subject of Federal budget poli- 

es. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or MINDS AND BUDGETS 

A curious thing about the Washington 
vogue of planned permanent deficits Is that 
it is still not accepted by a number of other 
governmental entities in managing their own 
affairs. 

No matter how much phoniness may go 
into some State and local budget balancing 
acts, considerable importance is nonetheless 
attached to the principie. The giants of 
California and New York, which sometimes 
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seem to be racing each other in spending as 
well as population, try to keep up the appear- 
ance of balanced books. Even New York 
City does so; an unplanned deficit is re- 
garded as a fiscal crisis. 

This suggests that State and local poli- 
ticlans, closer to the people than Washing- 
ton’s new economists are, realize the voters 
wouldn’t care for a different policy. The 
politicians themselves would doubtless feel 
guilty about deliberately planning big defi- 
cits year in and year out. So it is a bit 
puzzling why what is considered sound policy 
and politics in certain important govern- 
mental units is flouted by the biggest of all. 

Actually, plenty of concern can be found 
in Congress, as in the country, about the Fed- 
eral deficit way of life. Perhaps as a result, 
even some administration spokesmen are be- 
ginning to sound a little defensive about it— 
which may or may not be an encouraging 
sign. 

Budget Director Kermit Gordon, for one, 
told the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that the current hope is to achieve a bal- 
anced budget in the fiscal period beginning 
3 years from this summer. That's a good 
way off, but at least the man mentioned 
the possibility. 

With that in mind, Mr. Gordon said any 
tax cuts should be accompanied by efforts to 
hold down the Government's spending for 
purposes other than defense and space. 

Savings could be made, he indicated, 
through such means as switching from di- 
rect Government loans to private credit 
whenever possible and generally lowering 
Government costa and raising efficiency 
through better management. In addition, 
of course, the tax cuts themselves are sup- 
posed to stimulate the economy so that it 
will produce much bigger Federal revenues 
from the lower rates. 

If all this is how the Government pro- 
poses to balance the budget in some re- 
mote future, we fear it adds up to a feeble 
effort. 

Even if some savings attempts were made, 
and pursued diligently, they could not off- 
set deficits estimated at nearly $9 billion 
in this fiscal year and nearly $12 billion in 
the next and Heaven knows what there- 
after. And the hope of stimulation through 
tax cuts, which must deepen deficits initial- 
ly at least, is hardly enhanced by the com- 
plexity and lethargic pace of the proposed 
program. 

No wonder Representative Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, told Mr. Gordon he thinks admin- 
istration economy talk "isn't going to be be- 
lieved by the people“; the administration's 
first 3 fiscal years will have seen a spend- 
ing rise of around $17 billion. With ris- 
ing spending and lower taxes, Mr. CURTIS 
estimated the budget couldn't be balanced 
until fiscal 1972. For all we know, that may 
be unduly optimistic. 

It certainly can’t be balanced until the 
administration gives convincing proof of 
abandoning its fetish of deficits of indefinite 
duration. Almost everybody else in the coun- 
try knows that running constantly in the 
red, whether in a family, a business, a local, 
or a national government, is a policy of 
folly. 

As the International Monetary Fund's 
managing director, Per Jacobsson, put it, 
the notion that there should be permanent- 
ly unbalanced budgets strikes him as “the 
emanation of permanently unbalanced 
minds,” 

Balancing the budget is necessary not for 
the sake of appearance but for the sake of 
the integrity of the nation’s financial foun- 
dations. In Washington as elsewhere, integ- 
rity is the key to all. It is the key the peo- 
ple and the Congress must persuade the Gov- 
ernment to find. 
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A Deficit Through the Looking Glass 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fusion of the ordinary American man in 
the street facing a larger deficit that is 
better than a smaller one when deficits 
themselves are bad—maybe—is well re- 
fiected in the Chicago Tribune’s lead 
editorial of January 3 of this year. Per- 
haps by looking-glass logic the admin- 
istration feels it can beguile the com- 
monsense of the American people and 
substitute for it the fuzzy thinking of 
the President's advisers who either can- 
not distinguish red from black in the 
budget or do not feel the difference is 
significant. The Tribune’s editorial, a 
dialog between Alice and the Mad Hat- 
ter, follows: 


ALICE AND THE DEFICIT 


“Hatter,” said Alice, “can you explain 
Walter W. Heller?” 

„ said the Mad Hatter. “Who 

“He is the Government economist,” said 
Alice, “who said the other day that our $8 
Dillion deficit is bad—he called it a deficit 
of weakness; but if we increased it by cut- 
ting taxes, it would be a good deficit—a defi- 
cit of strength. If a deficit is bad, how can 
& bigger one be good?” 

“Simple,” said the Hatter. “The deficit 
We have came by mistake. The Govern- 
ment had planned a surplus. Anything 
that the Government doesn't plan is bad. 
The bigger one Mr. Heller is talking about 
Would be created on purpose. Anything the 
Government plans is good.” 

“I see,” said Alice, although she didn't. 

“But that's not what Mr. Heller said. He 
Said that with an $8 billion deficit, factories 
and workmen are idle, but with a bigger 
deficit they would be put to work.” 

Naturally.“ said the Hatter. “If you 
Offered me $1 for a hat, it wouldn't be 
enough. If you offered $2.50, then I, too, 
Would go to work.” 

“But I don't have a dollar,” said Alice. 

“That doesn't matter,“ said the Hatter. 
“Borrow it.” 

“From whom?” 

“From yourself. Give yourself an IO U, 
and then, when you collect it, you'll have 
& dollar that you don't have now.” 

“But,” sald Alice, “if borrowing money 
from myself is good, why isn’t it enough 
to borrow $8 billion a year?” 

Don't be silly,” said the Hatter. “We 
borrowed almost $8 billion last year. How 
Can we move ahead if we keep borrow- 
ing only the same amount year after year? 
Why, the way you talk you'd have us in a 
depression in 10 minutes.” 

“But didn’t the President tell us last 
year,” asked Alice, “that he wanted the budg- 
et to be balanced this year and next year?” 

“Last year,” said the Hatter, “this year 
Was next year. He never said he would bal- 
ance the budget this year.” 

m afraid.“ said Alice, 
fused.” 

“You just don't understand economics,” 
Said the Hatter. And by the way, where is 
that $2.50 you were going to give me?” 


“that I'm con- 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been submitted to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means 12 typical American income tax 
eases where President Kennedy’s pro- 
posals will result not in a tax cut but a 
tax increase, These cases were taken at 
random from the files of a certified pub- 
lic accountant, average incomes, average 
situations, repeated over and over again 
across the country. The table, as well as 
the explanation of it, should be revealing 
to those who think the President is offer- 
ing all tax cuts: 


Batpwin, N.Y. 
February 13, 1963. 
Re proposed Kennedy income tax reduction. 
Hon. Witsur D. Miis, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mus: It is most certainly good 
to know that your able committee is now go- 
ing over President Kennedy’s proposed re- 
vision of the Federal income tax with a sup- 
posed tax reduction for taxpayers. 

I should like yery much to be able to ap- 
pear before your committee at Washington, 
D.C., to express my views as a tax practi- 
tioner, and also to show you from my tax 
files and cases how and why Mr, Kennedy’s 
proposal is not an income tax cut but, rather, 
is a tax increase. 

Attached hereto is a schedule of typical 
cases (the first group having salary income 
only and the second group being a combina- 
tion of salary and dividends) taken at ran- 
dom from this office’s 1962 current income 
tax returns showing how, in each and every 
case, the amount of income tax they will 
pay under the proposed cut will be greater in 
1963 than the income tax which they paid 
in 1962. 

You will note that these are all nominal 
incomes ranging from a gross of $4,343.38 to 
$11,749.04. You will further note that with- 
out exception every one of them will pay more 
taxes in 1963, this being aside from the $24 
increase in the cost of their social security. 

Also, in all of the cases stated, there is no 
additional tax cost reflected by way of tax 
payable on dividends. None of these cases 
cited has received any taxable dividends. 
Were they to receive dividends, each would 
ps a Sen ia ren ne RG cp a a 
come tax 

From the schedule attached you will also 
note that the smallest taxpayers (those with 
incomes in the $4,000 figure) are paying a 
much greater increase than those making 
more money. In the case of taxpayer No. 
4, on a gross income of $4,835.48, you will 
note that his tax increase amounts to 27.2 
percent. 

I have gone further in case No. 4 
and several of the other cases and also find 
that during 1964 there will be no tax de- 
crease. By the time 1965 rolls around and 
their income tax returns are filed, unless 
the law is changed again, the amount of in- 
crease which they are paying in 1963 will 
gradually be offset and they will just sepia 
break even by the end of 1965. 

Referring to the salary and dividend 
group, kindly note in case Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
the proportionately large amount in tax 
costs for 1963 due, not only to the proposed 
5-percent disallowance, but to the proposed 
elimination of the $100 dividend exclusion 
as well as the 4-percent dividend income 
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credit. If there were some logic to the pro- 
posal of President Kennedy and his advisers 
to decrease taxes and make more money 
available for spending, then we have here a 
situation in reverse. Instead of reducing 
taxes for 1963, the increase in the class of 
taxpayers cited will take money away from 
them and make less available to throw into 
the economy by way of spending. Partic- 
bc is this so in the case of example No. 

Incidentally, case No. 12 represents a 
widowed taxpayer whose sole income is from 
dividends on stocks which her deceased 
husband left her. 

Also, attached hereto as part of this ex- 
hibit for your hearing, and for your com- 
mittee’s consideration in deté: the 
merits or lack of merits of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal, is a further schedule en- 
titled “Income Tax Calculations" which 
takes the examples which the administra- 
tion had published in the papers but shows 
what the results will be separately for the 
years 1963, 1964, 1965, and then for an over- 
all total of 3 years. 

This office is extremely critical of the ad- 
ministration’s presentation of the tax cut 
since, ig the papers, they only showed what 
the ultimate so-called saving would be for 
the year 1965. Either maliciously or not 
they omitted the fact that for 1963 on the 
average homeowner paying real estate taxes 
and having a mortgage, there would be an 
additional tax to pay. This, as you already 
know, is because of the proposal to disallow 
as deductions 5 percent of a taxpayer’s gross 


In example No. 1, as taken from the ad- 
ministration’s figures, in the case of a tax- 
payer earning $5,000 gross, you will note that 
whereas the tax for 1962 is $300, under the 
1963 schedule it will be $323.75, or an in- 
crease of $23.75. This is aside from any con- 
sideration of dividends or the loss of ex- 
emption for sick pay. 

Further, in example No. 1 representing a 
$5,000 gross income, the ultimate saving in 
taxes over a 3-year period against a total tax 


and 3 for incomes of $10,000 
and 815,000. E 
pay more during 1963 but ultimately will 
have a slight saving in his contribution to 
Federal taxes. In example No. 2 the taxpayer 
will have paid in a total of $3,588 for the 3- 
year period under 1962 income tax rates. 
You will note that under the proposed 
schedules the same taxpayer will have saved 
the trifling total of $182 in Federal income 
taxes over the 3-year period, or 5 percent on 
the total of $3,588 he has paid in. 

The same situation exists in example No. 
8; that is, on a total of $6,639 paid in during 
the 3-year period, the taxpayer will save $343 
over the 3-year period, or 5.1 percent of the 
amount paid in. 

If the President and the advisers who have 
fostered these schedules upon him (perhaps 
without his knowledge of the results) are 
sincere in their desire to supposedly aid 
economy through a tax cut, then the ques- 
tion for your committee to decide is, Is the 
present proposal an honest cut in taxes for 
Mr. Average Taxpayer of small nominal in- 
come, owning a home, paying real estate 
taxes and mortgage interest, buying his car 
on time, etc.? 

Also, if Mr. Kennedy and the advisers be- 
lieve that the economy does need a boost, 
and they feel that reduction of income taxes 
will do this, then the present tax law can- 
not in any way help because of the fact, first, 
that in 1963 the taxpayer will pay more and, 
secondly, because in the examples given, and 
in general, the amount of tax reduction is 
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so small that it is dificult for anyone han- 
dling figures to see how it will have any effect 
upon the economy one way or the other. 

Purther, this writer cannot go along with 
any idea which causes a reduction of income 
taxes to ourselves as income taxpayers, with- 
out a corresponding reduction of expendi- 
tures by the Government. Probably your 
statistics already show that there is a great 
room for reduction of tax money spent 
abroad without any effect upon the economy 
of this homefront at all. We leave this up 
to the wisdom of your committee. 
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As this office in preparation of 
tax returns and conferring with clients, we 
will be advising them of the effect of the 
proposed new tax law now in your commit- 
tee’s hands for consideration. We will give 
them specific figures as mentioned in the 
cases attached hereto, as well as a copy of 
‘the figures, so that, ee Ya they can 
write to your committee to give further 
examples. We trust that this will not 
put too much of a burden on your commit- 
tee but that it will furnish you with the 
figures you seek, and also will further sub- 
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stantiate your opinions as already surmised. 

The writer, Hke all citizens and taxpay- 
ers, appreciates the tremendous work and 
responsibility of your committee dnd hopes 
that you will continue along the good lines 
that you have in the past. 

Also, if you will kindly acknowledge this 
communication and advise whether or not 
you should like any further examples it will 
be very greatly appreciated. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harow R. HAFNER. 


Additional tax costs, 1963 proposed Federal income taz law— Actual cases from files of Harold R. Hafner, CPA, Baldwin, N.Y. 


come, 1902 
3 — $11,749.04 $7, 984. 01 $587. 00 
9. 208. 30 6, 144. 85 464.77 
5. 710. 00 2, 535. 82 285. 55 
4, 835, 48 643. 43 241.77 
10, 130. 75 4, 188. 40 506. 54 
4, 343. 38 1, 231. 73 217. 16 
8, 486. 44 5, 108. 03 424. 32 
5, 835. 12 4, 071. 06 201.76 
10, 876. 71 6, 267. 51 543. 4 
47, 102.28 29, 944. 42 2, 355. 11 
6, 78A. 42 2, 632. 27 339, 22 
3, 932. 30 756. 55 196. 62 


Additional | Percent of 
cost Increase 


$1,676.48 | 31.782. 80 $50.37 3.3 
271.93 1,207. 93 26. 06 20 
507. 16 526. 06 18. 90 22 
128.60 163.76 35.07 27.2 
841. 47 807. 42 55. 95 6.6 
246. 35 208. 03 21. 68 a8 

1, 128.08 1, 178. 09 50. 01 44 
858. 48 880.33 30, 85 3.5 

1, 298. 85 1, 340. 38 41. 53 31 

9,433.88 10,237.28 808. 50 8.5 
506. 45 556. 58 80.13 9.9 

0 39. 30 39. 30 100.0 


2 Ropresents a widow receiving Income purely from interest and dividends. 
Income tax calculations 


15. 5-22 
$2, 026 


18. 5-25 
2. 200 


Reed College Again Rejects National 
Defense Education Act Loan Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
continuing a firm tradition of academic 
freedom, Reed College in Portland, Oreg.. 
has again rejected participation in the 
student loan program of the National 
Defense Education Act. The decision 
was taken by faculty members and Pres- 
ident Richard H. Sullivan, who states 
that provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act affect “a test of political 
conduct on the basis of one’s association, 
and this is not consistent with the clear- 
est principles of academic freedom.” 
Application for funds would be unlaw- 
ful and the applicant subject to fine if 
he is a member of any organization reg- 
istered or required to register under the 
McCarran Act. President Sullivan ex- 
pressed the hope that the discriminatory 
requirements of the National Defense 
Education Act will soon be removed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the article from the Jan- 
uary issue of the College Bulletin en- 
titled “Reed Again Rejects National De- 
fense Education Act Loan Funds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REED AGAIN REJECTS NATIONAL DEFENSE 

EDUCATION Act LOAN FUNDS 

Following a recommendation of the ma- 
jority of the faculty, President Richard H. 
Sullivan notified the U.S. Office of Education 
in November that Reed would not partici- 
pate in the distribution of student loan 
funds available under the National Defense 
Education Act. 
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Congress amended the act last fall, ex- 

the “disclaimer affidavit,” that por- 

tion of the act which had caused Reed and 

81 other institutions originally to turn down 

funds in the late 1950's. This is viewed 
as a real improvement in the act. 

However, the faculty recommendation and 
President Sullivan's decision were based on 
the fact that the revised act imposed dis- 
criminatory requirements on student recip- 
ients of Federal funds that are not also im- 
Posed on other citizens who are beneficiaries 
of other Federal programs. 

According to President Sullivan, certain 
provisions of the act affect “a test of polit- 
ical conduct on the basis of one’s associa- 
tion, and this is not consistent with the 
Clearest principles of academic freedom.” 

Under the amended National Defense 
Education Act, it is unlawful for a student 
to apply for or use the funds if he is a mem- 
ber of any organization which is registered 
or required to under the terms of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act (Mc- 
Carran Act). 

Students who violate the above conditions 
of the act concerning membership would be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 
and confinement of not more than 5 years. 

Faculty members who led the opposition 
to acceptance of the funds under the 
amended act consider the conditions estab- 
lished by Congress to be a wedge in the form 
of thought control of governmental agencies 
into the academic freedom cherished by in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

President Sullivan said the decision to ac- 
cept or not to accept the funds would be 
difficult even if only Government funds were 
inyolved. In addition, however, the college 
is required to provide 10 percent of the total 
loan funds, and it would thus be making its 
Own funds subject to the same provisions 
and restrictions. 

Reed was eligible for $45,000 in Federal 
funds under the act this year. The college 
had filed a provisional application for the 
funds, subject to revision of the act by 
Congress 


President Sullivan said “it is the hope of 
many, including myself, that remaining difi- 
culties in the National Defense Education 
Act may be further ameliorated either by 
additional congressional action amending 
the act or by judicial remedy or clarifica- 
tion.” The action will affect the present 
academic year and 1963-64 funds. 

President Sullivan concluded that apply- 
ing for funds and making them available to 
students in the fall of 1964 should be re- 
garded as an open possibility, whether or not 
the present National Defense Education Act 
Provisions are amended by that time. 


Proposed Amendments to the Nursery, 
Stock Plant, and Seed Quarantine 
‘No. 37 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, last week a group of my con- 
stituents came to town to attend a 
hearing at the Department of Agricul- 
ture to discuss the Department of Agri- 
culture’s proposed amendments to the 
nursery, stock plant, and seed quaran- 
tine No. 37. 
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The importation of plants and plant 
products is regulated under authority of 
the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, as 
amended. The purpose of plant quar- 
antines is to prevent the introduction 
and spread of pests that threaten our 
vast agriculture resources. Prior to the 
promulgation of quarantine 37 on June 
1, 1919, the importation of nursery stock 
had been regulated by a less strict set of 
rules, but experience had shown that 
additional protective measures were 
needed. An important feature of the 
quarantine was the prohibition of the 
importation of plants in soil. Soil had 
been found to carry various pest organ- 
isms, including nematodes and plant 
diseases that cannot be eliminated by 
fumigation at dosages that are tolerated 
by plants. For that reason, certain ma- 
terials were authorized for use as pack- 
ing to replace the soil which had to be 
removed from the roots of plants des- 
tined for shipment. 

Following the end of World War II 
quarantine 37 was completely revised 
to give added protection to this coun- 
try’s plant life. The revised quarantine 
prohibited the entry of a number of spe- 
cified plants from designated countries 
because of certain plant diseases and in- 
sects. It also required that certain 
plants be grown under observation for 
specified periods in postentry quaran- 
tine as added insurance that they do 
not carry diseases. 

In 1954 a proposal was made to relax 
the existing regulations and to permit 
the importation of plants that had been 
grown in certain approved materials. A 
thorough study, including consultation 
with scientists both in and out of gov- 
ernment, suggested that the safeguards 
contemplated would not give adequate 
insurance against pest entry, and the 
proposal was withdrawn. 

The current proposed amendment is 
similar in principle and desired effect to 
that which was proposed and rejected in 
1954. Although there have been certain 
refinements made in the sanitary prac- 
tices that would have to be followed in 
order to qualify foreign plants for ship- 
ment to this country, the major proposed 
revision suggests that the entire opera- 
tion would be under the supervision of 
foreign based representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The suggested change has brought 
many complaints from members of the 
nursery industry throughout the United 
States. I might point out that this in- 
dustry has traditionally worked closely 
with, and supported the past quarantine 
policies of, the Department of Agricul- 
ture. However, while certain segments 
of the industry might fear competition 
from foreign growers who do not face 
the same high cost factors in preparing 
their plants for sale, the industrywide 
fear is based entirely upon the potential 
weakening of our quarantine system 
which this proposal suggests. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no technician in the 
field of agriculture, but I am a land- 
owner who has witnessed the infestation 
of my trees with elm disease as its dev- 
astating blight has gradually reached 
and swept across our area. I have seen 
the arrival and destruction caused by 
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the Japanese beetle. I have worked 
with others to fight the scourge of other 
grass and plant diseases. It might be 
well to remind my colleagues of just 
some examples of the imported pests in- 
troduced into the United States prior to 
the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912: Elm 
leaf beetle from Europe, 1837; gypsy 
moth from France, 1869; cotton boll 
weevil from Mexico, 1892; brown tail 
moth from Europe, 1897; chestnut blight 
from Asia, 1897; white pine blister rust 
from Asia, 1898, and European pine shoot 
moth from Europe, prior to 1912. 

Of far greater significance to the pres- 
ent discussion, however, is the following 
list of pests accidentally imported since 
passage of the original Quarantine Act 
in 1912: Oriental fruit moth from Japan, 
1913; Japanese beetle from Japan, 1916; 
European corn borer from Southern Eu- 
rope, 1917; pink moth worm from Mex- 
ico, 1917; Dutch elm disease from Eu- 
rope, 1926; Mexican fruit fiy from Mex- 
ico, 1927; Mediterranean fruit fly from 
Southern Europe, 1929, and white fringed 
beetle from South America, 1936. 

Moreover, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's 1961 annual re- 
port, there were a total of 4,010 different 
insects and 1,313 different diseases of 
known or potential plant quarantine im- 
portance intercepted at U.S. ports of en- 
try during the 1961 fiscal year. The to- 
tal number of intérceptions for the year 
was 25,575. In addition, hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent by 
public and private sources in an effort 
to control insect pests and diseases of 
strictly foreign origin. In many nurs- 
eries, preventative spraying is a major 
cost of operation. 

Therefore, when friends of mine, in 
whose judgment, integrity, and profes- 
sional knowledge I have confidence, are 
disturbed that our quarantine restric- 
tions will be weakened, I, too, am dis- 
turbed. Frankly, in considering this pro- 
posed amendment to quarantine 37, I 
can’t help but ask why it was introduced. 
What purpose will it serve to aid agri- 
culture or those engaged in its pursuit 
in this country? In what way will it 
assist our people? I can only conclude 
from the study I have been able to give 
it that it was suggested on behalf of for- 
eign importers who wish to sell their 
goods in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am an advocate of trade 
as building good relations between coun- 
tries, but I see no reasons for us to ex- 
tend ourselves—particularly at the risk 
of importing new or existing plant dis- 
eases into our country—in order to bene- 
fit a part of the world that does not 
share our desire to exchange agricultural 
goods on an even par. 

But overlooking the considerations of 
trade entirely, and taking another look 
at the proposed amendment to quaran- 
tine 37, I cannot help but feel this would 
increase greatly the need for further 
Agriculture Department employees all 
over the world, with a resultant unknown 
future increase in cost to the Depart- 
ment. It was stated by a representative 
of the Department at the hearing that 
the cost of these inspectors abroad and 
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the supervision of the foreign growers, 
would be borne by the shippers. 

I have great respect for the dedicated 
men and women who serve our Govern- 
ment.. I respect their willingness to 
serve. I respect their integrity. 
would suggest to the Members of this 
House that we place an employee of our 
Government in an impossible situation if 
he must render judgment upon the prod- 
ucts of those whom he knows would be 


Furthermore, ‘these very inspectors 
will be working in foreign lands where 
soil conditions, customs, and methods 
of doing things vary widely from those 
in our country. What we are interested 
in is not so much the manner in which 
plants are grown but rather the actual 
condition of the plants themselves when 
imported into the United States. 

Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, that supervisory 
personnel of the Agriculture Department 
would have difficulty in the extreme in 
carrying out their duties in a foreign 
land, as required under this proposed 
amendment, without engendering con- 
siderable friction with the officials and 


people of the country in which they 


were called to serve. 

The Department of Agriculture is to 
be complimented on the hearing which 
they gave to all interested parties in this 
matter. Numerous of my colleagues, 
elong with countless representatives of 
associations in their district, gave testi- 
mony. I sincerely hope that these ac- 
tions on the part of an aroused public 
will not go unheeded by the Department, 
that they will reconsider their proposal 
and, above all, that our efforts to pre- 
vent further infestation of our plantlife 
from outside this country will be con- 
tinued rather than weakened. 

Lake County, Ohio, is known as one 
of the great nursery centers of the 
United States. It is in the middle of a 
large vineyard and rose-growing area. 
Several representatives of these indus- 
tries from the area were present at the 
meeting, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to register their presence 
and compliment them upon their ac- 
tivity in registering their opposition to 
this proposed administrative action by 
the Agriculture Department: Mr. R. 
James Schroeder, Mr. Russell V. Cham- 
pion, Mr. David Dugan, Mr. Jerry Klyn, 
Mr. H. C. Horton, Mr. Lester Square, and 
Mr. Edward S. Gilson. 

They presented a statement on behalf 
of the Lake County Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation as well as a letter on behalf of 
the rose growers, copies of which I in- 
clude in the Recor» at this 2 

The members of the Lake County Nursery- 
men’s Association, representing 100 members 
and over 4,000 acres of nursery stock in Lake 
County, Ohio, are deeply concerned with the 
proposed amendment to quarantine 37. 

Whereas the members of this organization 
are located in an area which is currently 
quarantined for Japanese beetle, an imported 
insect, and being thoroughly familiar with 
the cost of cantrolling said insect so that our 
products may be shipped to points outside 
of the quarantined area, said cost being in 
addition to the normal costs of controlling 
insecte and diseases in other parts of the 
country; and 

Whereas the members of this organization 
believe that the controls on imported plants 
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should be tightened rather than loosened in 
view of the increased number of pests being 
intercepted at ports of entry; and 

Whereas the members of this organization 
believe that in this locality in particular, if 
the cost of controlling imported plant in- 
sects and diseases increases in the coming 
years, it will tend to have a crippling finan- 
cial effect on the nursery industry, which is 
already burdened with financlal problems 
over which it has little or no control; and 

Whereas the introduction of new pests into 
this country, where they do not have natural 
enemies, hence requiring more and stronger 
insecticides, will truly lead us to the in- 
evitable “silent spring": Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we of the Lake County 
Nurserymen's Association oppose the 
to quarantine 37 as they have been set forth 
in the Federal Registry. 

RUSSELL V. CHAMPION, President. 
MENTOR ROSE GROWERS, INC., 
Mentor, Ohio, December 31, 1962. 
Re proposed amendment to quarantine 37. 
DIRECTOR OF PLANT QUARANTINE DIVISION, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am an officer of our com- 
pany and have 15 years experience in the 
growing of ornamental plant material. Our 
firm is located in an area which has a his- 
tory that makes it known far and wide as 
one of the nursery centers of the United 
States. Presently Lake County is represent- 
ed by 198 licensed nurserymen, growing on 
over 4,000 acres. 

In this statement I am not only express- 
ing my own opinions, but I also have been 
granted the authority to have this statement 
represent the views of many other area nur- 
serymen. To clarify this and for the record, 
I have here a motion which was passed unan- 
imously by 36 members present at the Lake 
County Nurserymen’s Association meeting 
of January 9 (the Lake County Nurserymen's 
Association has 100 members). 

Having laid what I hope is a reasonable 
foundation for your consideration of my 
opinions, I will proceed. 

To wit: Complete disapproval to the pro- 
posal to (1) authorize importation of plants 
grown exclusively in any of the USDA-ap- 
proved packing materials under the direct 
supervision of USDA representatives and (2) 
make it possible to fumigate or otherwise 
treat such plants in the country of origin 
under the USDA representative's supervision, 
with no provision for inspection on arrival 
in this country. 

My reasons: 

1. Cost involved: 

(a) To do a most complete and efficient 
job, it will most certainly be necessary to 
have a tremendous increase of USDA per- 
sonnel to staff the many points of foreign 
origin for growing-on and/or shipping plant 
material to the United States, 

(b) Personnel so assigned should by neces- 
sity of efficiency, have a qualified command 
of the particular country’s language and 
customs, 

( The fringe costs of maintaining such 
USDA personne! in foreign countries will be 
considerably above the paid salaries. 

(d) The overall total cost related to op- 
erating the proposed program of foreign in- 
spection can only be guessed without a de- 
tailed study of same, However, after careful 
consideration, it seems very fair to estimate 
the cost will run several times the present 
amount necessary to maintain 
only at ports of entry. This is especially im- 
portant when you realize USDA and farm 
communities continually ask for, and do not 
receive money for domestic control programs 
to eradicate imported pests not widely dis- 
tributed in this country. 


2. The end results, 1. e., stopping the intro- 
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duction of any new plant diseases or insects 
from foreign sources. 

(a) In 319.37-16f (new paragraph added) 
with conditions (1) through (19), are cer- 
tainly very meritorious in the detailedness 
necessary even to consider such a new pro- 
gram of inspection. However, in my opin- 
ion, this will by its very nature destroy the 
effectiveness of such a program. 

(1) Under those provisions the times and 
places of inspection will be multiplied hun- 
dreds or even thousands of times over our 
present system. 

(2) It lends itself to be influenced by for- 
eign governments or peoples. 

(3) Like it or not, It opens a yast area for 
corruption or graft. 

(4) In total, it seems inconceivable that a 
realistic, prudent-thinking person consider- 
ing these points, could come to any other 
Judgment than: “The program will abort ft- 
self by the very nature of its complexity.” 

In the outline I offer my 
strongest reasons for objecting to your De- 
partment’s proposed changes to quarantine 
87. At this point may I express myself as 
being in harmony with your Department in 
the broad viewpoint of instituting changes 
in quarantine 37 that would strengthen its 
goal of eliminating any future importation 
of new plant disease or insects. 

Having offered negative criticism, may I 
now suggest something positive for consid- 
eration? It is my position that the existing 
regulations are sufficient, but the present 
methods of implementation are not suffi- 
ciently adequate. Please consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1, Increase the Department’s personnel to 
provide for the maximum degree of efficiency 
pursuant to all means and methods em- 
ployed in the handling of all imported horti- 
cultural or agricultural products; as they 
move from carrier to isolation to inspection 
and to fumigation. 

2. Institute a training program to (a) in- 
crease the efficiency of the mechanics in- 
volved, (b) instill a degree of dedication to 
duty and work the personnel perform as 
being one of prime importance to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation. 

3. Provide the proper incentive to reach 
the goal of dedicated, trained, and efficient 
personnel by upgrading the pay scale at 
all levels, with particular emphasis on the 
key personnel involved. 

4. Reexamine the regulations of our 
neighboring countries (Canada and Mexico), 
as they pertain to entry of plant material, 
etc. With the objective being to close any 
loopholes which tend to circumvent our 
own regulations, particularly as they per- 
tain to the casual exchange of visitors (both 
alien and citizens), who possess plant ma- 
terial, etc., and cross into our country at 
its 8 polnts of entry. 

I suggest: The proposed 
anges wares tt) far too costly, (2) po 
desired will be less efficiently reached and 
(3) present regulations under Quarantine 37 
should prove to be more adequately sufficient 
if the necessary moneys are expended to up- 
grade and train the quality of personnel 
needed. 

One last comment before closing, which 
has no bearing on the pro or con of the issue 
involved. As to date I have not read any 
material submitted by the USDA explaining 
the reason and/or necessity for the proposed 
changes. To my knowledge there has been 
no group within the segment of American 
horticulture or agriculture that has pressed 
for these changes. I would like to believe 
these proposed changes have not been born 
out of some form of political maneuvering 
within this Nation and/or with any other 
nations. 

It has been, is now, and shall always be 
my opinion that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture remains a servant to the best 
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interests of the people it represents; namely, 
the agricultural and horticultural people 
and then the populace of the Nation in 
general. 

I believe my views and opinions expressed 
will add to the mounting tide of objections 
to the proposed changes in Quarantine 37. 
This, I sincerely feel, should indicate to 
this committee the vital interest the nursery 
industry has in this matter, not only for 
ourselves, but for the general good of the 
national interests. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. James SCHROEDER, 
Vice President and Manager. 


Foreign Aid and Human Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished physician, lecturer, and au- 
thor, Dr. Russell V. Lee, of Palo Alto, 
Calif., is also medical consultant to the 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—U.S. Department of State. On De- 
cember 27, 1962, Dr. Lee delivered to the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco 
an address entitled, ‘Foreign Aid and 
Human Lives.” I am pleased to submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the text of this informative and 
thoughtful address and commend it to 
the attention of my esteemed colleagues: 

Foreicn Am AND HUMAN Lives 
(By Dr. Russell V. Lee) 

The foreign aid program of the United 
States has not had easy going either at home 
or abroad. In the last Congress it was sub- 
ject to violent attack and its appropriation 
was cut almost $1 billion. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of our foreign 
aid program in reference to our national 
objectives, although I am one who believes 
that it has been the most potent single force 
in keeping the world free from the despotism 
called communism. The Marshall plan— 
foreign aid—certainly saved Europe. The 
Mediterranean basin, ravaged by war, half 
starved and riddled by disease, is more pros- 
perous than ever before in its long history. 
It would not have occurred without our aid. 
Strongly though I feel about the spectacular 
success of the ald program in keeping people 
free, I am going to stress another—the purely 
humanitarian—aspect of our foreign ald pro- 
gram in the age-long fight against disease 
and death. For under, and as a result of, 
our foreign aid program there has been 
achieved the most spectacular life-saving 
triumph in the history of mankind. Many 
more lives have been saved than the war de- 
stroyed; tremendous reductions in human 
suffering and fears have been our reward. 

Since man emerged from the treetops and 
achieved through social adaptation what we 
call civilization, we have been exposed to 
three great hazards. These are war, pes- 
tilence, and starvation. Each of these is the 
product of the very thing that made the sur- 
vival of man possible—the social organiza- 
tion that created civilization itself. 

The ability to live together, as a family, 
a clan, a tribe, a nation, also provided the 
means for an almost limitless increase in 
the number of men. The kind of social 
organization represented by these groups 
immediately freed mankind from most of 
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the menace of wild animals, greatly in- 
creased his potential for the acquisition of 
food through the hunt and the chase, and 
provided the basis for what is now called 
the population explosion. But on the other 
side, this very same organization made pos- 
sible scientific warfare between the various 
groups. This potential for waging war has 
steadily increased in power until now with 
the nuclear age we have achieved an almost 
infinite capacity for causing the death of 
our enemies and perhaps ourselves—this in 
contrast to the very limited capacity for 
death and destruction in the conflicts be- 
tween individuals competing for mates or 
food. And also the aggregations of men into 
communities more or less closely associated 
with each other made possible the transmis- 
sion of communicable diseases. 

The great plagues that have ravished man- 
kind since the dawn of civilization were 
largely the product of crowding into cities. 
From ancient times it was known that when 
the plague struck, the thing to do was to 
get out into thé remote country and stay 
as far away from other people as possible. 
So it can be fairly sald that pestilence is 
one of the byproducts of civilization, and 
in the same way the increase of population 
to such a tremendous degree puts serious 
strains upon the food supply; and when 
by reason of dislocation due to war or nat- 
ural phenomena crops fail; widespread 
famine and starvation supervene. But on 
the cheerful side of this picture, the very 
processes of civilization also have made pos- 
sible the alleviation of these great menaces. 
Hopefully and fondly the association of peo- 
ples at the conference table in the United 
Nations and in other areas where confron- 
tation is possible, may in time lead to aboli- 
tion of war. t 

The great increase in the knowledge of 
agronomy as well as the synthetic production 
of food has made it possible (although the 
possibility has not been achieved) to feed 
the entire population of the world at a com= 
pletely adequate level. That this has not 
been achieved is due rather to political up- 
heaval, artificial national boundaries and 
barriers and economic breakdowns than to 
an actual lack either of nature or knowl- 
edge. But it is in the field of pestilential 
diseases that the greatest progress has been 
made, and this has been the result of intel- 
lectual achievements made possible by the 
developments of civilization. It is now fair 
to state that as a result of the discoveries of 
this century, most of the great plagues that 
formerly ravaged mankind can be banished 
from the face of the earth were we able to 
bring to bear upon the problem the things 
that we already know. And we have in addi- 
tion every expectation that in the future we 
will acquire still more technical and scien- 
tific knowledge to make possible more com- 
plete control of these diseases. It is with 
this phase of the three t human prob- 
lems that this presentation will chiefly con- 
cern itself. 

Before one decides whether he is bound, it 
is well to know where he is. It might be 
well to make a brief survey of the health 
conditions of the world, And in doing 80 
one must take cognizance of the fact there 
there is a new concept in public health to- 
day and that is international health. The 
developments in communication and trans- 
portation have banished forever the paroch- 
ial idea that if we mind our own business 
in the public health field, this is all we need 
to do. Health has become and henceforth 
always will be a matter of international con- 
cern, and cooperative international effort is 
needed for success. 

Looking the world over the two great men- 
aces to the health of people are malnutri- 
tion and disease (leaving out for the mo- 
ment the menace of thermonuclear war). 
Malnutrition is disgracefully widespread 
and must be taken into account in the con- 
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sideration of disease because it contributes 
80 greatly to both the severity and the in- 
cidence of sickness. It is disgracefully prev- 
alent because, in spite of the enormous in- 
crease in population, there is ample food for 
all; and potentially much greater produc- 
tion could be achieved if the food were 
needed. The situation under which almost 
half the people of he world are seriously 
undernourished should give pause to those 
who maintain the laissez faire position that 
the present system is good enough. The 
fact is great improvement in the economic 
state of people and great improvement in 
the distribution of food is urgently needed. 
This is a chapter in itself and is only 
brought in because of its bearing on our 
primary concern which is worldwide disease. 
What was and is the situation in this field? 

In the past, and in many areas still, the 
great problem is with epidemic, contagious 
disease—the plagues of the past. Bubonic 
plague, cholera, dysentery, typhoid, typhus, 
smallpox, diphtheria were the great killers 
of the past, are still important, but can be 
and to a very considerable degree have been 
controlled. Malaria has always been wide- 
spread and very deadly and at present is the 
leading world health problem. Later it will 
be used as an example of how our foreign 
ald program has functioned. After malaria 
probably enteric disease—largely caused by 
the fecal contamination of food and water— 
is of next importance. Next comes tuber- 
culosis, disappearing in the United States 
but still a terrible menace in South America, 
Africa, and Asia. These three, with malnu- 
trition, are the principal problems now, 
though to be sure there is venereal disease, 
trachoma, yaws, schistosomiasis and many 
others which have to be met. 

The war against malaria is perhaps the 
best example of how the health component 
of our foreign aid program operates. And at 
the end of World War II malaria was un- 
questionably the most important single dis- 
ease. It was prevalent all around the Medi- 
terranean and in Asia Minor; it caused be- 
tween 1 and 2 million deaths a year in India 
with close to 500 million cases a year. This 
disease has had almost worldwide distribu- 
tion. At one time the Mississippi Valley 
was so riddled with malaria that each farm 
family kept quinine powder on the break- 
fast table and took a teaspoonful each day. 
California, in many areas, particularly in the 
Sacramento Valley, was terribly infected with 
a serious form of malaria. The entire Medi- 
terranean Basin from Spain to Lebanon was 
heavily infected. In certain areas half the 
population would be infected in I year. 

Sardinia, Corsica, and the Greek Islands 
were hotbeds of malaria. The part it played 
in Roman history is, of course, well known. 
All this has and largely due to the 
efforts stimulated by the American aid pro- 
grams from the Marshall plan to the present 
AID. Now for the first time in history, ma- 
laria has disappeared from the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and the results in certain 
areas have been spectacular, spectacular not 
only in the reduction of morbidity and mor- 
tality but in the striking Increase in pro- 
ductivity that has resulted from having a 
labor force that is for the first time free of 
chills and fever and able to cultivate certain 
areas that formerly were shunned because 
of the heavy malaria concentration, This is 
spectacularly demonstrated in Greece. Since 
Homeric times Greece has been a country 
that had to import foodstuffs, particularly 
cereals. Now that the great swampy areas, 
go suitable for the propagation of the Anoph- 
eles mosquito, have been freed of ma- 
laria, rice production has risen to the point 
where for the first time in history Greece 
is exporting rice and other grains. The 
tremendous revival in the prosperity of 
Italy is in no small measure due to the fact 
that the terrible drain year by year upon its 
economy due to malaria has been stopped. 
This area is now practically free of malaria 
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and with a moderately continuous effort can 
be kept so. The same is true of the United 
States, of course. 

Malaria has to all intents and purposes 
disappeared from this country. As we go 
east from the Mediterranean Basin, the situ- 
ation gets a good deal more difficult. In 
Iran great progress has been made but much 
remains to be done. The Caspian Littoral, 
which is the Riviera of Persia, was formerly 
forbidden for human occupation because of 
the heavy incidence of malignant malaria, 
A rather touching story is told of a party 
given for one of our American doctors who 
was serving on our malaria ald program. 
The occasion was the 40th-day birthday of 
a Uttle girl baby. She was the first baby 
in this area that had lived for 40 days be- 
cause that particular form of malaria was 
tremendously lethal to infants and little 
children. The survival of this child marked 
the beginning of a new era and now this 
area has become a very productive and very 
healthy one. The problem in Iran has been 
further complicated by the development in 
the south of some strains of mosquito that 
are resistant to DDT and this robs us of 
one of the most potent weapons for con- 
trol. It must be said in defense of DDT 
that in spite of the eloquent articles of 
Rachel Carson, DDT properly used has been 
one of the great beneficiaries in the history 
of mankind. It almost alone has made pos- 
sible the success of the malaria campaign. 

The technique for one method of con- 
trolling malaria consists es:entially in spray- 
ing the habitations at frequent intervals be- 
cause the mosquitoes come in at night, sit 
on the walls and then bite the sleeping 
people carrying the plasmodia from the in- 
fected to the healthy. When the walis of 
the dwellings are sprayed with DDT, the 
mosquito that is so careless as to sit on 
the walls dies almost instantly and this 
residual spray upon the walls lasts several 
months. If all transmission can be inter- 
rupted for a year this way, the total number 
of cases naturally takes an enormous drop 
because in time with or without treatment 
the infected individual no longer becomes 
infectious. The other method of controlling 
malaria which was effectively used in the 
Panama Canal Zone consists in larvacidal 
methods; that is, methods to kill the hatch- 
ing mosquitoes in the water in which they 
breed. This is accomplished, generally 
speaking, by covering the surfaces of the 
pools and streams with some kerosene-like 
fluid or with DDT itself. The petroleum 
derivitives were used long before DDT was 
discovered and are quite effective but some- 
what expensive. It is necessary to find all 
the puddles and pools and cover them with 
oll and the cost is so great as to preclude 
this method in an area where the incidence 
is at all high. The residual spraying of the 
habitations has proven to be completely ef- 
fective in achieving control when it is prop- 
erly and rapidly accomplished. The other 
principal method of controlling malaria is 
by means of prophylactic medication. This 
consists of giving everyone in a potentially 
infected area one or two doses of uin 
each week, and as long as this medicine is in 
the individual, he cannot be infected with 
malaria. This is the so-called prophylactic 
medication method, and where it is possible 
to induce everybody to take the drug and 
keep it up regularly for a sufficiently long 
period of time, it is an exceedingly effective 
method of control, but in general it is much 
more difficult to apply than the house spray- 
ing and because of the difficulty of reaching 
all the people, it is more expensive. These, 
however, are the principal methods that have 
been used in the antimalaria war. 

Gong east from Iran the great malaria 
problem of course was India. When the 
program really got underway in 1952-53, 
there were probably as many as 500 million 
cases of malaria in India each year and there 
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was something in the order of 2 million 
deaths a year. This means of course that 
many individuals had more than one infec- 
tion a year as there are only about 490 mil- 
lion people living in the area. In India at 
the instigation of a remarkable little woman, 
Amrit Kaur, and under the leadership of a 
very remarkable man, Dr. R. D. Ray, a truly 
major antimalaria campaign was waged. Our 
contribution consisted in furnishing the DDT 
or the money for medication and sometimes 
the medication itself and some of the vehicles 
and apparatus necessary for spraying, but 
over the years it was largely the contribution 
of DDT to the amount of about $6 or $7 
million a year that constituted the American 
aid. There was in addition to this, however, 
a good deal of technical advice and guidance 
given by malaria experts attached to the 
various U.S. operational missions in India. 
These missions, USOM as they are called, 
were the agencies through which ald was 
administered in all parts of the world. In 
addition to the technical advice and scien- 
tific help from USOM, the World Health Or- 
ganization which has a truly remarkable 
malaria component, also contributed very 
greatly to the plan and the validation of 
the program in India. The campaign was 
carried out in an amazingly successful way 
so that practically speaking every house in 
India has now been sprayed several times. 
The reduction in the number of cases of 
malaria has been very gratifying and the 
deaths which formerly totaled 1 million 
directly due to malaria and 1 million in which 
malaria was involved have dropped to noth- 
ing. This year malaria will not be included 
in the causes of death in India. 

This is a reduction in mortality such as 
has never been seen before in the history 
of mankind and represents perhaps the most 
spectaular victory in the entire history of 
man's struggle against disease. A war that 
cost 2 million lives would create a great 
deal of attention but here is a war, and 
curiously the whole program represents a 
remarkable analogy of methods of warfare, 
in which 2 million lives per year have been 
saved and the average American citizen 
knows absolutely nothing of it. The Indi- 
ans appreciate what we have done to a 
much greater degree than the average Amer- 
ican realizes. For some reason we are in the 
habit of expecting fulsome thanks if we do 
anything. The Indians are not in the habit 
of passing out such fulsome praise, but they 
do appreciate our help and when one visits 
the country one is overwhelmed with ex- 
pressions of gratitude and appreciation for 
the part American money and American 


technical aid has played in the achieve- 


ment. One often hears the position that 
the ultimate result is the tremendous in- 
crease in the population explosion, This, 
however, is far more than compensated for 
by the great increase in productivity of the 
working group that is no longer riddled by 
disease. The amount of food produced by 
these families that are now free of malaria 
has increased much faster than the popula- 
tion has increased, so the argument that we 
should stop supporting the AID program be- 
cause of its effect upon population is not a 
valid one. = 
Continuing eastward, the situation in 
Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam can 
be summed up by saying that great progress 
has been made but complete success is by 
no means yet achieved. There have been 
remarkably efficient campaigns and they have 
resulted in great reduction in disease but 
because of lack of trained personnel, in- 
efficient governmental supervision, graft and 
corruption, and other causes, not one of 
these countries has completely achieved 
eradication. We were very near it in Viet- 
nam before the Viet Cong came down from 
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southeast Asia, and in this area great re- 
ductions have been achieved, Malaria is not 
really important as a problem except in the 
interior of some of the larger islands which 
are inhabited by aborigines. However, even 
these areas are under attack and in the 
course of the next 5 years malaria in the 
Philippines should be a thing of the past. 
Taiwan has achieved complete victory in that 
malaria has disappeared from this island. 
The same has also been achieved in South 
Korea and in Japan; they have shown that 
such a campaign can be completely success- 
ful. Indonesia is way behind but Ceylon has 
recorded a remarkable victory. At the end 
of the war, malaria had Ceylon prostrate but 
now it has practically disappeared. Much 
progress is being made in Indonesia but the 
end is still a good many years away. In all 
of Latin America great progress has been 
made; 4 or 5 years of concentrated effort 
should see the end of the warfare in that 
area. The Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion is working closely with our AID orga- 
nization and now with the Alliance for Prog- 
ress getting under full steam, the malaria 
campaign will undoubtedly be stepped up to 
a great degree and we can confidently move 
forward to the time when all malaria will be 
banished from the Western Hemisphere. 

In Africa, however, the problem is immense 
and at the moment almost insoluble. The 
house spraying techniques do not apply be- 
cause vast numbers of the people do not live 
in houses but sleep naked out in the forests 
completely exposed to the bites of the mos- 
quitoes, In many parts of central tropical 
Africa, the incidence of malaria is 100 percent 
and it is a prime cause of death in children 
and disability in adults. The campaign in 
certain areas has been completely successful, 
however, even under the terribly dificult con- 
ditions of Africa and with many available 
personnel being trained, one can say that 
the problem is not insoluble. However, this 
is an area that requires a great deal of plan- 
ning and quite a different change in political 
units if success is to be achieved within the 
next decade. 

In summary, malaria has been put far 
down the list of killers from its previous 
undisputed No. 1 position and most experts 
agree that an intensive and coordinated cam- 
paign in which local governments, the WHO 
and the AID organizations are combined 
could see the end of malaria within 7 to 10 
years. 

The next great problem in international 
health is the problem of enteric disease, 
This includes typhoid and paratyphoid, 
bacillus and amoebic dysentery, cholera, in- 
testinal parasites such as the various 
worms—ascaris and the hook worms. Enteric 
disease exacts a particularly high toll from 
infants and children but after malaria these 
diseases are the principal public health prob- 
lems for adults as well. The control of 
enteric disease is essentially absurdly simple, 
It consists merely in keeping clean. 

If human feces can be kept out of food, 
water supplies, and milk, generally speaking 
the problem of enteric disease can be solved. 
The problem then resolves itself into two 
parts—first, to find the carriers of enteric 
disease, isolate them and cure them so they 
cannot spread the infection and, second, 
close all the avenues whereby infection can 
be carried from an infected individual or a 
carrier to the food and water supplies of the 
healthy. The most important factor in solv- 
ing this relatively simple problem is the pro- 
vision of clean water. Properly dug and deep 
wells, properly kept and free of the possibility 
of surface contamination, and proper dis- 
posal of waste products are the two most 
important elements, The control of files is 
an important factor too because the fly car- 
ries from sewage the germs of these enteric 
diseases to the food supplies of the peo- 
ple. So, while it is more important to dis- 
pose of sewage in such a way as to render it 
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impossible of access to files, eradication of 
housefiles, which is by no means an impossi- 
bility, is also an important part of the cam- 
paign against enteric disease. The protec- 
tion of milk and food from files and from the 
dirty fingers of food handlers requires great 
diligence and particularly requires a high 
degree of sophistication on health matters. 
In this country it is quite customary for a 
good many people to wash their hands after 
they defecate. Unfortunately, this does not 
apply to most of the people of the world and 
in this way the transfer of infected material 
by the fingers occurs quite frequently. The 
control of enteric disease can be further 
sided by vaccination programs particularly 
against typhoid fever and cholera. This of 
course protects the Individual only and does 
not have any bearing upon the transmission 
from person to person. 

The detection of carriers comes last. It 
is difficult, expensive and while important, 
not nearly so productive of good results as 
the sanitary measures already described. 
The matter of the control of enteric disease 
involyes a great deal of engineering. It 
calls for pipes and pumps and canals and 
reservoirs and sewers and septic tanks and 
sewage disposal plants, all of which involve 
engineering skills. The sanitary engineer, 
who is not necessarily a doctor, is a most 
important cog in this machinery. It is 
largely a matter of spending money if one 
wants to rid a country or an area of enteric 
disease, but fortunately the kind of expend- 
itures that are necessary in this program 
are also very stimulating to the national 
economy. The people who work stimulate 
the steel, iron, and machinery industries 
as well as the cement, chemical, and other 
construction Industries, So while it is ex- 
pensive, it is also very economically re- 
warding to free an area of enteric disease. 
This is particularly demonstrated in that 
when this is accomplished, industry springs 
up quite rapidly; industries almost always 
have a pure water supply and when it is 
provided, there is almost invariably a great 
recrudescence of industrial activity and im- 
provement in the economy of the area, 

The next most important disease, in terms 
of numbers and seriousness, is tuberculosis. 
This entails a completely different type of 
approach and a completely different tech- 
nique for its control and eradication from 
that effective in malaria or enteric disease, 
It consists of four parts: (1) The detection 
of the cases. This is best accomplished by 
mass skin testing or better by mass X-ray 
examinations of the chest. Sputum exam- 
inations are also a method of finding cases 
but are expensive and miss many that can 
be found by proper chest X-ray. When cases 
are found in an infectious state, if possible 
they should be isolated until they have 
had sufficient treatment to render them non- 
infectious. This is the second state in the 
eradication of TB, i.e., that one puts all the 
active cases under treatment with three very 
effective drugs now available for use against 
TB, namely, streptomycin, isoniazid, and 
PAS. The combination of these drugs will 
cure practically all the cases which are not 
terribly advanced and quickly render practic- 
ally every case non-infectious; so, the case 
detection, quickly followed by treatment, is 
the most important element in the eradica- 
tion of the disease. Extensive immuniza- 
tion programs with BCG tuberculosis vac- 
cine is also a very useful part of the control 
program in that it protects a very large per- 
centage of the children from becoming in- 
fected. The fourth and last element in the 
control of TB lies in improvement in the 
housing and nutrition and the general sani- 
tary conditions of an area. Tuberculosis 
tends to disappear when crowding is avoided 
and nutrition is adequate. Tuberculosis has 
fallen way down as a cause of death in the 
United States but is a great problem in all 
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Latin America and this is particularly de- 
plorable because we have such effective 
means for its control. Mass X-ray examina- 
tions, however, take trained teams and 
money; a great deal of health education is 
necessary to Induce people to take their 
medicine, refrain from spitting on the 
streets or the floors of their houses, and to 
consent to isolation until the infectious pe- 
riod is over. However, like many other 
diseases, we know all we need to know to 
control TB, and if we apply this knowledge, 
a decade can see tuberculosis practically dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, 

There are many other diseases, all less im- 
portant but all of fascinating interest in 
this field of international health. Fllarlasis. 
the dread elephantiasis of the South Pacific, 
that caused such consternation among our 
soldiers stationed in Samoa and Tahiti, has 
now been practically conquered and where 
it has been possible to induce people to take 
the prophylactic drug and to Institute a 
proper program of control, it has almost 
completely disappeared, 

We know all we need to know about the 
control of venereal disease. The method of 
transmission is well known, but in spite of 
all the moralistic propaganda, it seems still 
to be a very popular activity with many peo- 
ple. However, with the proper use of the 
new drugs, both syphillis and gonorrhea can 
be quickly cured. They make the infected 
ones noninfectious. So case finding and 
prompt and effective treatment of the active 
cases can theoretically completely eliminate 
these very effective inhibitors of human 
pleasure. 

Leprosy, long regarded as the prime ex- 
ample of the loathsome and most dreaded of 
all diseases, has disappeared from most of 
the world and can be eliminated everywhere 
if the same general principles are used as 
are used in tuberculosis. Unfortunately, 
this has not happened in some areas and 
there are places in Africa and Asia where 
leprosy. is actually on the increase due to 
lack of trained personnel and efficient ad- 
ministration of public health methods. 
Perhaps even more than tuberculosis, lep- 
rosy depends upon bad sanitary conditions 
and improper nutrition. 

Smallpox should not exist. We have 
known about vaccination for 150 years. 
Properly applied programs of vaccination 
properly maintained for just 1 year would 
mark the end of smallpox for the rest of 
time. That we have not done this is a 
great monument to the stupidity and apathy 
of the human race. It is true that it no 
longer is a great cause of death, as it once 
was, but every now and then we have had 
epidemics reminding us to be vaccinated 
once more because this is a really effective 
way of controlling this disease. 

There is a long list of other diseases im- 
portant in public health that now are of 
prime importance in international health. 
These are for the technicians and the ex- 
perts and not for the laymen. It is only 
important to know that most of the great 
diseases are now understood; their control 
is completely possible; but it Is necessary 
that dedicated and devoted international 
public health men be given the proper fi- 
nancial support and the proper personnel 
and training to enable them to do the job 
which should be done, 

The organizational pattern in this war 
against disease varies naturally with the 
disease, the country and the available re- 
sources of people and money. In general, 
the prime responsibility rests with the De- 
partments of Health of the various countries 
involved. To these local authorities we give 
technical advice, technical assistance, and, of 
course, money. In many places the repre- 
sentatives of the World Health Organization 
play a very important role, often in coopera- 
tion with our missions, frequently bilaterally 
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between the local health authorities and 
WHO experts. UNICEF enters the picture 
in many places and in a few countries, such 
as Nepal, Cambodia, and Laos, as well as 
in some African countries, both Russia and 
the United States of America have separate 
health missions. They seldom, if ever, co- 
operate, An ultimate objective is to enable 
the country involved to carry on by itself 
in the course of time. This has been 
achieved in a few places already, notably 
in all of Europe, most of the Mediterranean 
area, Taiwan, Turkey, and some others. 

To achieve this aim requires another com- 
ponent in addition to the health team. 
This of course is education. Before a country 
can be left to carry on alone with prospect 
of success, it must have trained people—peo- 
ple able to replace our experts. To produce 
these means an educational process; we are 
deeply involved in this. Im fact, the new 
Chief of the Office of Humane Resources, Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner, an MD. and a Public 
Health person herself, is inclined to believe 
that perhaps education is the most impor- 
tant component of her problem. We are 
helping in the founding of new medical 
schools, one such, done with the very skillful 
cooperation of the University of California 
Medical School, is in Indonesia. Others are 
being established. Students are being 
brought here for postgraduate training. 
Professors are being sent out to many 
schools. Dr. Bruce Jessup, of Palo Alto, is 
about to go to Iran on such an assignment. 
I am presently engaged in working out with 
the Ford Foundation a plan for developing 
audiovisual techniques in the 
field of medical education. The Association 
of American Medical Colleges is involved in 
this as well. The real hope for the future 


lies in the educational field, but this, in 


turn, must often wait for improved economic 
conditions, 

We haye only touched on nutrition. It 
is essential for good health to be well fed. 
Curiously, the inclusion of prophylactic 
medication in supplementary foods may be 
one of the most important ways of com- 
bating malaria and some other diseases. 
Housing is a vital part of health. Over- 
crowding leads to tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases. Economic welfare is tied in with 
health. The problems are many and are 
interrelated. Much has been done; much 
remains to be done. 

The great thing to stress Is that this, as 
opposed to war, saves lives and lessens suffer- 
ing. The potential in our aid program for 
improving the lot of mankind is thrilling. It 
may, in fact, be the bridge on which we can 
cross to the Iron Curtain countries and be- 
gin to achieve the cooperation for human 
betterment without which humanity is 
doomed. It is not something to deplore; it 
is a tale that should be often told. Nothing 
we have ever ‘accomplished has done more 


good to more people. 


The Indiana Deepwater Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, a handful 
of voices from without Indiana cry loud 
and long against Indiana's proposal to 
build a deepwater port on Lake Michi- 
gan. These voices criticize what is al- 
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most a unanimous feeling on the part 
of Hoosiers that a port should be built 
at. Burns Ditch on Lake Michigan. 


The people and interests who criticize 
do so with a selfish spirit. They have 
become so emotionally involved that they 
are now distoring facts and stooping to 
innuendo and inference in their fight to 
undo what Indiana has accomplished 
over a long period of years and what 
Indiana is determined to accomplish in 
the years to come. 

The latest incident is the circulation 
of an article written by the editorial 
staff of the Louisville Courier Journal 
and published February 13, 1963. This 
article is being circulated on Capitol 
Hill with the inference that it speaks 
the gospel truth. Reference is made to 
the statement that two steel firms would 
never make a payment of any kind for 
use of the 300-acre, $30 million harbor. 
This is absolutely not true. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to para- 
graph 10 of the agreement between the 
Indiana Port Commission and Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. which reads as follows: 

Bethlehem-owned vessels and other vessels 
en route to and from Bethlehem's pier and/ 
or the slip referred to in paragraph 9 shall 
be permitted access to and across the waters 
of the outer harbor under the same terms 
and conditions extended to all other vessels 
and under the same regulations governing 
all other vessels making use of the Burns 
Waterway Harbor. 


Paragraph 8 of the agreement between 
the Indiana Board of Public Harbors 
and Terminals, which is now the Indiana 
Port Commission, and Midwest Steel 
Corp., reads as follows: 

Midwest shall have the exclusive right in 
perpetuity to moor or tie up vessels for the 
purpose of loading or unloading along the 
full length of the western side slip or chan- 
nel described in (7) above, and along the 
full length of the bulkhead or wave absorber 
referred to in (3), (4), and (5) above, sub- 
ject only to the payment of a charge for each 
vessel entering or leaving the port or harbor, 
which charge shall be reasonable nondis- 
criminatory in character, and comparable to 
charges made for other vessels using the port 
or harbor. 


This same article asks what these same 
companies will do for Indiana? It fails 
to point out that, among other things, 
these companies will build plants and 
facilities which will represent an invest- 
ment far in excess of $1 billion. By the 
terms of the agreements referred to 
above, Bethlehem Steel is obligated to 
perform certain work on the port itself 
which is estimated to cost $2 million and 
Midwest Steel is obligated to likewise 
perform certain work which is estimated 
to cost $3.5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, we, the people of Indiana, 
are shocked, we are insulted, we are 
downright angry because of these out- 
side attempts not just to influence our 
destiny, but to direct and rule our des- 
tiny. I am especially concerned over 
attempts to mislead my colleagues on 
this issue of the Indiana Port by “for- 
eigners” who either lack factual infor- 
mation or who are deliberately distort- 
ing the facts. 
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Sentiment Shifts on Federal Aid to 
Catholic and Private Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a Gallup poll as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Sun- 
day, February 10, 1963, entitled “Federal 
Aid to Catholic and Private Schools.” 

The results of this poll are very in- 
teresting and I would like to bring them 
to the attention of all Members of 
Congress: 

SENTIMENT SHIFTS ON FEDERAL AID TO 

CATHOLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

PRINCETON, N.J., February 9.— There has 
been a sizable shift in sentiment over the 
last 2 years on whether Federal funds to aid 
education should go only to public schools 
or to Catholic and private schools as well. 

As of today, the weight of opinion through- 
out the country (49 percent) holds that any 
Federal ald should go to help not only pub- 
lic, but Catholic and private schools as well, 
while a slightly smaller proportion (44 per- 
cent) feels that financial aid should be 
limited to public schools. 

To see how the public stands on the school 
aid issue at this time, Gallup poll reporters 
asked the identical question of a representa- 
tive sample of the Nation's adults that was 
asked nearly 2 years ago: 

“If the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton decides to give money to aid education, 
should the money go only to public schools, 
or should the money go to help Catholic and 
other private schools as well?” 

Two years ago, 57 percent of Americans 
polled felt that Federal aid should go only to 
public schools. 


Here are the current results—with persons 


of the major religious faiths represented in 
proportion to the population: 


Percent 
Public schools only 44 
Catholic, private schools as well 49 
r n aamiais 7 


Following are the survey figures of March, 
1961; 


Percent 
Public schools only__...-..-...-...-.... 57 
Catholic, private schools as well 36 
No Cot foo Re nS Re LE 7 


In taking a stand on the controversial issue 
2 years ago, President Kennedy held that 
Federal aid to parochial schools is unconsti- 
tutional, stating that “it is prohibited by the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court has 
made that very clear.” 

Mr. Kennedy, the first Roman Catholic to 
be elected to the Presidency, took that posi- 
tion in the face of opposition not only of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, but also that 
of a majority of his fellow Catholic laymen. 

The Nation's Protestant voters at that 
time supported the President’s position. 

Present survey findings indicate that the 
change in sentiment on the issue has come 
largely from Protestants. 

Although 50 percent of voters of the Pro- 
testant faith feel today that any Federal aid 
should be limited to public schools, this 
represents a marked drop from the figure of 
63 percent of Protestants who held this view 
2 years ago. 
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voters of the Protestant faith 
reached in the present survey, the vote today 
on school aid as compared with the vote in 
March 1961, is as follows: 


{In percent] 


February) March 
1963 1961 


Public schools only 
Catholic, private schools as well... 
ING Orinion:s 


50 83 
42 29 
8 8 


Although proportionately more Catholics 
in the present survey favor Government aid 
for both public and Catholic and other pri- 
vate schools than was the case 2 years 
ago, the change is less marked than that 
found among Protestant voters. 

The vote of Catholics only: 


[In percent] 
Febm March 
1963 1961 
Public schools only 23 2 
Catholic, private schools ss well 71 66 
No opinion. 6 6 


The Flag of the United States Perma- 
nently Available on Postage Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr, Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation in the 88th Congress 
providing for a permanent postage stamp 
portraying the fiag of the United States. 
This bill, H.R. 3170, has been referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

This legislation was prompted by a 
resolution, adopted by the Bishop Eus- 
tace General Assembly, Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus, of Camden, N.J. 
I believe this resolution evidences the 
need for the passage of this type legisla- 
tion and I, therefore, submit for the 
perusal of the Members of the House the 
complete resolution. 

I enlist the support of all Members of 
the House, particularly those of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, to support this legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES PERMANENTLY 
AVAILABLE ON POSTAGE STAMPS 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to honor the flag of the United 
States while unfurled only three times since 
stamps, or postal adhesives, were first intro- 
duced into the postal system in 1847; and 

Whereas the flag stamps were issued by the 
Post Office Department on the Fourth of 
July on each of the following years: the 48- 
star flag in 1957; the 49-star flag in 1959, 
and the 50-star flag in 1960; and 

Whereas while the stamps were available 
for purchase through post offices, patriotic 
organizations throughout the United States 
found the likeness of Old Glory unfurled, 
and as the central subject, most appropriate 
for their use in correspondence; and 
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Whereas the aforesaid stamps when issued 
were of a special or commemorative nature 
and therefore limited in printing which has 
made them now obsolete and no longer avall- 
able for purchase: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Knights of Columbus 
through their patriotic Fourth Order 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the Postmaster General to have 
on hand always in the post office in Wash- 
ington a sufficient supply of stamps bearing 
the likeness of the Stars and Stripes un- 
turled. whether of a special issue or ordinary 

stamp issue and of a first-class rate 
denomination, to satisfy the just demands 
of patriotic groups or any individual for 
their use; and be it further 

Resolved, That when such a program is 
resolved that the Postmaster General shall 
announce at once and thereafter at least once 
each ensuing year through the Department's 
post offices that a permanent patriotic stamp 
service is available upon request at the post 
office in Washington and/or at its philatelic 
sales agency in Washington. 

JoHN WILLIAM MURPHY, 
Navigator, Bishop B. J. Eustace Gen- 
eral Assembly, Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus. 
WLAN D. STILLWELL, 
Master, St. Isaac Jogues Province, 
Second New Jersey District. 

(Resolution adopted April 18, 1962, after 
presentation by the maker, Paul P. Zachary, 
an officer of the assembly.) 


Ban on Foaming Detergents Backed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 2105, would wipe out one important 
cause of water pollution in this country 
by banning from interstate commerce 
after mid-1965 all synthetic detergents 
that do not meet standards of decom- 
posibility to be set by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. This would not require a costly, 
inconvenient reversion to soap as the 
main cleansing agent used by Americans. 
Rather, it would demand a switch to de- 
tergents that do decompose after use. 
Such decomposible detergents have al- 
ready been developed in West Germany. 

In addition to a great many favorable 
letters from citizens, private organiza- 
tions and municipalities throughout the 
Nation, The Day of New London, Conn., 
recently wrote this editorial in support 
of H.R. 2105: 

Ban ON DETERGENTS 

water with a head on it is no 
joke, though the term has been used to get 
and hold attention before now. Increasingly 
serious problems with the never-ending, 
sudsing qualities of various detergents now 
on the market for anyone to buy and use, 
cause this phenomenon. It has led to pro- 
posed Federal legislation. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, a Mil- 
waukee Democrat, has introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives in Washington 
which would ban the sale of certain types of 
detergents. The reason: Even when wash 
water is disposed of through conventional 
approved city systems it eventually finds its 
way into rivers, lakes, and so on. And once 
it gets there it begins to froth all over again. 
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Disposal of wash water in country dry well 
or septic tank installations brings the 
eternal sudsing qualities to light even 
sooner, Eventual seepage of detergent-laden 
wash water into wells gives precisely what 
was first indicated—drinking water with a 
head on it. 

The difficulty is not confined to this coun- 
try. It isn’t something resulting simply 
from chemical discoveries, applied to wash- 
ing powder manufacture and trade, as con- 
cerns U.S. residents. A year from now West 
Germany is going to ban certain hard de- 
tergents from all further use, permitting a 
type which does not give this endless sudsing 
effect. 

Law already on the books in West Ger- 
many, Representative Reuss points out, will 
prohibit further sale of hard detergents after 
December 31, 1964. Considering the fact that 
in some sections of the country well con- 
tamination is already a very serious problem 
for householders, regulation of sales of this 
type of soap substitute plainly is called for. 


What To Do About Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy bemoans the fact that his 
critics on his Cuban policy do not offer 
a solution. 

All the people of the United States 
want President Kennedy to do is to carry 
out his campaign pledge of 1960. 

In Tuesday's edition of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, an excellent editorial 
offers a very sensible solution which can 
be put into effect now, if President 
Kennedy has the courage to do it. In 
this, he would have the overwhelming 
support of the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat To Do Arour CUBA 


Mounting public concern over US. policy 
as to Cuba is completely misunderstood, in 
our opinion, by J, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

And he misstates his case when he implies 
criticism mainly is prompted by partisan Re- 
publican motives. High-ranking Democrats 
also are numbered among the critics. 

Senator FULBRIGHT discounts Cuba as a 
military threat to the United States and 
there isn't a great deal of argument about 
that. The 17,000 to 20,000 Soviet troops on 
the island would be overwhelmed by U.S. 
forces in event of armed conflict. Repeated 
emphasis on this military threat, or the lack 
of it—offensive or defensive missiles—serves 
merely to distract attention from the real 
menace of Comunist Cuba. 

That menace is the establishment of a 
hostile foreign power almost within sight 
of US, soil. It is the existence of a Com- 
munist police state within the Americas— 
something President Kennedy once said we 
would not tolerate, 

We do not know why the Soviets main- 
tain this large military force on Cuba but 
believe it to have two purposes: to hold 
over the Cuban people the threat of Soviet 
tanks, as in Hungary, if they try to revolt 
against the Castro tyranny; to train sub- 
versive agents for sabotage and revolution 
in the Latin American States, carrying ex- 
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plosives and small arms, transshipped from 
this bristling arms depot. 

This subversive campaign isn’t a theory. 
Castro boasts of it. The effects are plain in, 
for instance, Venezuela where there have 
been Communist-led riots, dynamitings and 
most recently, the hijacking of a Venezuelan 
ship by Communist pirates. Cuba is little 
more than a rowboat ride from the island of 
Hispaniola, occupied by the bitterly misruled 
nation of Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the latter struggling to establish demo- 
cratic rule after a long generation of vile 
dictatorship. 

These only hint the dangers inherent in a 
Communist Cuba. The Imminent menace 
extends to the militarily weak, small nations 
of Centra] America, to economically troubled 
Brazil—in fact to most of Latin America. 

Among those urging highest priority to 
forcing the Soviet troops out of Cuba is 
JOHN STENNIS, a Democrat and head of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee investi- 
gating the Cuban military buildup. 

He does not urge invasion. In our opin- 
ion few would approve that, at least at this 
time. But there are effective measures the 
administration could take, short of invasion. 
These call for tough economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions to isolate Cuba, with reim- 
position of the blockade as a next-to-last 
resort. 

Naturally these steps involve dangers; but 
doing nothing, or next to nothing, involves 
still worse dan . Basically we think 
growing U.S. discontent is inspired by a feel- 
ing that the administration, after vigorous 
blockade action, has gone soft on Cuba— 
that it is submissive to repeated Soviet 
affront, that it even has relaxed the sternness 
of measures in preparation before the big 
missiles were photographed. 

By one method or another this increas- 
ingly dangerous infection must be rooted out 
of the Americas and the longer we delay 
the wider it will spread. 


Fino Asks for Referendum on National 
Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following release: 


FINO ASKS FOR REFERENDUM ON NATIONAL 
LOTTERY 


Congressman Paur A. Fino, Republican, of 
New York, No. 1 advocate of a Government- 
run lottery to reduce taxes, today introduced 
a bill calling for a national referendum on 
the question of whether or not the Federal 
Government should sponsor a national lot- 
tery. 

Congressman Fro, in urging a referendum 
on this important question, said: 

“Although several nationwide polls have 
shown that a majority of the American peo- 
ple favor a Federal lottery as a means to cut 
taxes, fear among Members of Congress that 
this type of bill is a “hot potato” has pre- 
vented legislative consideration. 

“Because of this unfounded fear among my 
colleagues, the taxpayers in this country con- 
tinue to suffer from the discriminatory and 
unconscionable taxes imposed upon them. 

“Up until now, the voters in the United 
States who support this painless and volun- 
tary form of taxation have had no direct 
voice on this tax relief measure. 
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“In urging a referendum on this vital 
question, the American voters will be given 
an opportunity to express their desire with 
respect to a national lottery. 

“I am sure that if the American people 
are afforded the chance, they will over- 
whelmingly indicate their approval of this 
kind of legislation. An expression of ap- 
proval by a majority of the American voters 
will be a clear-cut mandate to the Congress 
to enact a national lottery. 

“I urge all unhappy taxpayers to write to 
their Congressmen and demand full support 
of this bill.” 


Insulting Our Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming more apparent each day that 
Americans at the grassroots level are not 
being duped by the gaseous diffusion 
which emits from Foggy Bottom, our 
State Department. That we are not 
being told the truth in the Cuban fiasco 
is coming to light more and more. Last 
fall, Russians in Cuba were technicians. 
Now they are plainly referred to by this 
administration as troops. In this maze 
of contradictions a free press and the 
American public are gradually piecing 
together the grand design of appease- 
ment and stupidity which has marked 
the handling of the Cuban situation 
from the Bay of Pigs to the present 
time. 

Mr. A. Monroe Courtright, publisher 
of the Public Opinion, Westerville, Ohio, 
has written a very sound editorial which 
penetrates the issue with great clarity 
and depth. I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 

INSULTING OUR INTELLIGENCE 
(By A. Monroe Courtright) 

I dunno—did you get the same reaction I 
did as Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara put on his television show last week 
and tried to downgrade the Communist 
menace now in Cuba? 

As he talked and presented his excellent 
photographs showing how the missile sites 
had been destroyed since the crisis last Oc- 
tober, I noted that each photo's description 
was ended with the phrase that told us we 
were not to worry about anything at this 
particular location. 

Why does President Kennedy and his 
bunch of starry-eyed advisers continue to 
play the American people for a bunch of 
suckers and morons? 

No intelligent American would disagree 
with the President's statement that we 
should not fear an invasion or attack from 
Cuba by Communist forces. Why then, take 
great trouble to put such a premise to rest 
and completely ignore that a Communist 
base in this hemisphere is of great poten- 
tial danger to most all South American 
countries, and when cach one falls to com- 
munism, our own position becomes that 
much more vulnerable. 

Why try to whitewash the picture and 
make it appear otherwise? 

Only a few weeks back Robert Kennedy, 
the President’s brother who handles the 
Justice Department along with helping to 
run our entire Government, stated in a 
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speech that “U.S. air cover was never prom- 
ised for the Bay of Pigs invasion.” The 
President himself affirmed what Brother 
Bobby said was right. 

And so it was—no intelligent American 
who had read anything about the Bay of 
Pigs ever did say that U.S. air cover was 
promised to the invaders. What WAS prom- 
ised was an air strike by B-26 planes be- 
longing to the invaders (not U.S. planes), 
but on that fateful Tuesday morning, Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself called off the strike. 

Why? 

No high Government official denies that 
the President called off the strike and to 
this day, no explanation has been given, 
Instead, platitudinous remarks are made 
and we are expected to believe them. 

However, the most important doubt that 
kept popping up in my mind during Mc- 
Namara’s whitewashing job concerned the 
way the Cuban crisis was handled last 
October. 

Is the President's memory so short that 
he thinks an intelligent American can for- 
get—or overlook—the admitted fact that 
while a big meeting was being held in the 
State Department to play down the danger 
from Cuba, at the same time he and his 
Council were being briefed by Pentagon offi- 
cers and being shown photographs of the 
missile sites in Cuba. 

When newspaper reporters brought out the 
fact that doubletalk was going on, what 
should happen but that a high official named 
Sylvester admitted publicly that the news of 
the crisis had been doctored, and what is 
even more reprehensive in an American de- 
mocracy, stated flatly that managed news had 
been, and would continue to be the policy. 

In other words, we'll tell you what we want 
you to hear, whether or not it’s true. 

If other Americans are like me—they may 
tell me what they want me to hear, but they 
can't make me believe it. 

And this is what bugs me about McNa- 
miara’s TV appearance. 

Government officials Hed—and admitted 
they lied—last October. 

By what logic do they expect us to believe 
what we heard from the Secretary of De- 
tense last week? Especially when all of the 
evidence indicates that he is being used as a 
part of the big lie too. 

When President Kennedy was elected, I 
wasn't too upset about the change in ad- 
ministration, and, in fact, felt at the time 
that his enthusiasm and earnestness might 
be good for our country. Now I'm not only 
sure that I was wrong—lI’m downright scared. 

I'm scared because he has surrounded him- 
self with theorists and incompetent advisers 
who are endangering the future of our coun- 
try and our very existence by their bumbling 
and inept planning, especially in the fleld of 
foreign affairs. 

And mostly of all, I'm scared because a 
great majority of our citizens don't seem to 
be concerned enough about it to want to do 
anything about it. 

Maybe I shouldn't be scared—maybe I'm 
crazy. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, if it had 
not been for Russian aggression in 1940 
Lithuania would be celebrating this week 
the 45th anniversary of her independ- 
ence; Instead, only those Lithuanians 
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no longer living in their homeland can 
freely celebrate this national holiday. 

It was on February 16, 1918, that the 
little Republic declared herself free of 
the ancient Russian tyranny. Twenty- 
two years later this freedom was brutally 
betrayed by a new tyrant, Joseph Stalin. 

Yet the memory of liberty survives in 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States. 

Soviet propaganda asserting that 
these captive peoples rejoice in their 
slavery to Moscow fools no one. 

These nations cannot be rescued from 
their serfdom at the cost of a third 
global war, for the price would be too 
great for humanity to pay. But they 
will not be forgotten in the free world. 
Some day, when the Communist empire 
has crumbled, they will be free again. 
In the meantime, we take every oppor- 
tunity to confirm our friendship with 
Lithuanians everywhere and salute them 
for their past and future victories. 


News Flow Under Pressure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Monroe 
(Mich.) Evening News of February 13, 
1963: . 

News FLOW UNDER PRESSURE 


Reacting from the continuing bipartisan 
congressional pressure, the administration is 
cracking its wall of managed news and as 
a result Americans are gaining more and 
more insight into the forces that threatened 
the Nation several months ago and the ca- 
pabilities of the men responsible for the Na- 
tion’s well-being. 

In a recent issue, U.S. News & World Re- 
port magazine summarized the various esti- 
mates of Soviet manpower in Cuba published 
by Government agencies following the period 
of crisis. On October 16 one Government 
agency noted that there were almost 5,000 
men of the Soviet armed forces on the 
island. On November 7 that was increased 
from 8,000 to 13,000 men. A Government 
source on November 29 noted that there 
were 8,000 to 10,000 men in Cuba; by Decem- 
ber 20 the figure had increased to 9,000 to 
15,000 and on January 24 there were 16,000 
to 17,000 Soviets on the island. Then on the 
February 6 Defense Department briefing, 
Secretary McNamara said there had been 22,- 
000 Russian military personne! in Cuba dur- 
ing the November peak, but that 5,000 have 
left and 17,000 remain. On the same day, 
CIA Director McCone used the same figure. 

Even as Government agencies can't seem to 
get together in their information policies, 
apparently there are personnel within the 
agencies who interpret information in a dif- 
ferent light than administration policymak- 
ers. For it has been revealed that much of 
the information Sen. Kenneth Keating has 
been disclosing, both recently and before the 
Cuban showdown when he correctly esti- 
mated Soviet intentions, has been coming 
from sources within the Government and 
not, as was first supposed, from Cuban ref- 
ugees. 

Now there is new information regarding 
the Defense Department's knowledge of the 
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Cuban-Soviet missile threat. During the na- 
tionwide television briefing by Defense De- 
partment intelligence specialist John Hughes, 
the Government revealed that it received its 
first hard evidence of Soviet missile base con- 
struction on October 14. This varies with 
previous statements that the Government was 
unaware of Russian intentions until almost 
a week later. 

Yet in a tabulation of U.S. military moves 
directed toward Cuba, newspaperman Fletch- 
er Knebel writes that “As early as September, 
Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., head of the 
Tactical Air Command * * * and his staff 
had drafted an air offensive plan, should a 
Cuban airstrike be ordered. General Swee- 
ney. briefed Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, on the plan in Washington on 
September 26, and General LeMay ordered 
SAC to be battle ready by October 20. By 
October 10 such Air Force supplies as bombs, 
rockets, napalm, forklifts, frozen food lockers, 
folding cots and high explosive 20-milli- 
meter ammunition began moving to Florida 
by plane, truck and rail. On October 15 the 
Air Force established a unified command post 
at Homestead Air Force Base, Fla.” 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 120 years, from 1795 until 1917, the 
Lithuanian people longed for their de- 
liverance from czarist oppression. Then 
they saw their long-cherished dream 
come true in 1918. When the czarist 
regime in Russia was overthrown, they 
were free, Lithuania proclaimed its na- 
tional independence on February 16, 45 
years ago. 

Thenceforth for more than two dec- 
ades these proud Baltic people enjoyed 
their well-earned independence. They 
organized a democratic form of govern- 
ment, rebuilt their war-ravaged coun- 
try, revived their national institutions, 
and made distinct advances on the so- 
cial, economic, political, and cultural 
fronts. Their country grew prosperous 
and strong. Lithuania thus once more 
became an honored member of the free 
community of nations. 

Unfortunately, however, the hopeful 
Republic thus born and reared under the 
care of patriotic Lithuanians was not to 
have a long life. In the world turmoil 
of the late 1930's Lithuania’s independ- 
ence was put in jeopardy. In the fall of 
1939, she was forced into a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union, and in 
the summer of 1940 she was incorporated 
into the Soviet Empire. An independent 
Lithuanian Republic then ceased to 
exist. 

Ever since the Lithuanian people have 
been denied freedom in their homeland. 
During the last war the country was 
under Nazi occupation for 3 years; 
in 1944 the equally dreaded Red Army 
returned, with its commissars and secret 
police, and there it remains to this day. 
The hapless Lithuanian people have been 
cut off from the outside and the country 
has been forcibly and pitifully estranged 
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from the free world. Such is the un- 
happy lot of these gallant and gifted 
Lithuanians. On this 45th anniversary 
of their Independence Day I know free 
people everywhere hope and pray for 
their deliverance from Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny at the earliest possible 
moment. ; 


Housing for the Elderly an Urgent Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the critical social needs in our 
country is adequate housing for the el- 
derly. The Portland Housing Authority 
is completing a 13-story Northwest 
Tower Apartment which provides an im- 
portant beginning in meeting the hous- 
ing needs of our older citizens. 

Because of the urban renewal and 
highway programs adequate housing for 
the elderly is a critical problem at this 
time. Highly informative hearings were 
held last fall in Portland by the Senate 
Committee on Aging. Senator HARRISON 
WituraMs and I had the opportunity to 
view the critical needs and the progress 
that is being made. This new apartment 
building in Portland is only a beginning 
in meeting the need. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over housing legislation, I am partic- 
ularly aware of the changes in this fleld. 
Further action is needed, not only by the 
Federal Government but also by State 
and local governments, if this problem is 
to be solved. Additional funds for Fed- 
eral low-interest loans should be pro- 
vided for cities, States, and local units 
of government. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the progress being made in this field 
in my home city of Portland, Oreg., and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled, “Progress Refugees,” 
which appeared in the Sunday Oregon- 
ian of February 3, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS REFUGEES 

One of the new buildings whose com- 
pletion this will alter the Portland 
skyline is the 13-story Northwest Tower, 
the Portland Authority's project for 
the housing of elderly, low-income men and 
women. 

The concrete skeleton of the half-finished 
building, towering over Northwest Portland, 
is imposing. But the fact is that it scarcely 
scratches the surface of the problem that 
prompted its erection. 

The Housing Authority's general director, 
Gene Rossman, told a Portiand audience last 
week that his agency already has almost 600 
applications, all qualified, for residence in the 
building, which will accommodate only one- 
fourth that number, 

And this is not the whole story. A recent 
survey by the Housing Authority revealed 
that three out of every four of Portland's 
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5,000 recipients of old age assistance live in 
substandard quarters. There are other thou- 
sands of oldsters ving on minimum social 
security payments and meager income of 
various sorts. 

Many elderly, low-income couples and in- 

dividuals live in westside and near-eastside 
areas, where cheap housing is available with- 
in walking distance of services and enter- 
tainment. They cannot afford to live else- 
where, if for no other reason than trans- 
portation. The Portland Development Com- 
mission has found that a surprisingly large 
number of those displaced by the South 
Auditorium urban renewal project moved in- 
to quarters as near as possible to their former 
homes. Now, some of these have been jolted 
out again by the Foothills Freeway right-of- 
way. 
There’s the rub. The downtown freeways 
appear to covet the same neighborhoods 
enjoyed by the aged renter seeking a decent 
housekeeping room within easy reach of the 
stores, the theaters, the libraries and muse- 
ums, It is an unequal contest, that between 
the highways and the old men and women. 
The winner is foreordained. The losers must 
scatter before the bulldozers, their vulner- 
able positions made more precarious still by 
the worry and expense of finding new 
quarters within their means. 

Portland city authorities have taken some 
steps to help such displaced persons. But 
state authorities, who have at least equal 
responsibilities In some circumstances, ap- 
parently consider that the human problem 
is no part of the job of building highways. 
Neither the city nor the State can overlook 
the fact that housing for the aged is a prob- 
lem in large part created by the demands 
of the times—demands that are altering the 
faces of our cities. It will not be solved by 
building low-rent quarters for 150 family 
units. For the freeway's victims alone will be 
counted in the thousands within the next 
few years. 


The Numbers Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most weekly, there is a new estimate by 
the Kennedy administration of the num- 
bers of Soviet troops in Cuba. In the 
February 19 issue of the Washington 
Daily News an article by Jim Lucas indi- 
cates that a majority of the Western 
Hemisphere countries have fewer men in 
their armed forces than the Russians 
have troops in Cuba. I wonder if the 
American people are as naive as the 
President of the United States when he 
says that most of these Russian troops 
are technicians or defensive. 

When will this administration wake 
up? 

HEMISPHERE ARMIES Have FEWER MEN THAN 
Reps IN CUBA 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

A majority of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries have fewer men in their armed forces 
than the Russians have troops in Cuba, 

Early this month, CIA Director John Mc- 
Cone told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee there were 17,000 Soviet regular troops 
in Cuba. 

A check today shows that nine hemisphere 
nations—Bolivia, Costa Rica (which has no 
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armed forces), Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Paraguay—have fewer than 17,000 men under 
arms, 


Seven—Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela—have 
more. Totals for El Salvador, Honduras, 
Peru, and Uruguay were not readily avail- 
able. 

TANKS, ETC. 

Mr. McCone told Congress some Cuban- 
based Russians were “manning tanks and 
other weapons of mobilized, armed units.” 
Others are “specialists in charge of an exten- 
sive surface-to-air missile system.“ Still 
others are in army, navy, and air force 
training units, he said. 

The United States is deeply concerned 
about this. President Kennedy has asked the 
Russians to call their troops home. But the 
White House and Pentagon Insist neither the 
Soviets nor the Cubans constitute an of- 
fensive threat to this country at the moment. 

The stated mission of these 17,000 Russians 
is to advise, train, and equip 275,000 Cubans. 
Mr. McCone sald Castro has 75,000 regulars, 
100,000 militiamen, and 100,000 home gaurds. 
All of these are under more or less continu- 
ing mobilization, although the number on 
duty may vary from week to week and month 
to month. 

This 275,000-man force gives Cuba the sec- 
ond most powerful military machine in the 
Western Hemisphere—second to the United 
States with our 2.6 million men in all sery- 
ices. Brazil is right behind Cuba with 
250,000, followed by Canada with 126,000, Ar- 
gentina with 105,000, Mexico with 56,200, and 
Chile with 45,700. 

Cubans not only have the manpower edge 
over most hemisphere armies, they also have 
received a lot more modern arms. Although 
massive Soviet deliveries had slacked off, Mr. 
McCone told Congress, they had not ceased 
altogether. He said the Soviets had given 
Cubs “tanks, feld artillery pieces, and jet 
military aircraft.” He said they had built 
Cuba “an integrated air defense system em- 
ploying surface-to-air missiles, complex ra- 
dar, antiaircraft batteries, and jet fighters.” 

The Cubans, he said, have 24 missile sites, 
each with 6 launchers for a total of 500 
missiles “manned entirely by Soviet person- 
nel.” They have 100 Mig jet fighterss, in- 
cluding 42 which fly twice the speed of sound, 
150 coastal defense missiles on 4 opera- 
tional sites, 12 guided-missile patrol boats, 
and 4 mobile armored groups equipped 
with “advanced type tactical rockets” with 
ranges of 25 miles. 

Other than the United States and possibly 
Canada, no other American country has such 
a variety of modern arms. 


Whose Victory in Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Muncie Star, Muncie, 
Ind.: 

Wos Vicrorr In Cusa? 

Cuba has provided Soviet Russia with a 
site for early warning radar capable of cov- 
ering many of the missile sites in the United 
States. 
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This is another part of the military 
won by the Reds when they established their 
Caribbean base. It is another reason to 
wonder who won a victory when President 
Kennedy announced his October agreement 
with Khrushchey, 

The Reds now have available a site that 
is much closer to the continental United 
States—and the Titan and Minuteman mis- 
sile batteries—than they have ever had be- 
fore. A circle of 2,000 miles from Tucson 
and Phoenix in the West, north past Den- 
ver and up into the Dakotas and over the 
entire Nation east of the Mississippi River. 

How early warning radar works can be 
learned from what is publicly known of 
American installations. According to De- 
Tense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, the two 
stations at Clear, Alaska, and Thule, Green- 
land, are now in operation. A third at Fly- 
ingsdale, England, will join the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Early Warning System in a few months. 
They are at least 3,000 miles from the loca- 
tions most often mentioned as probable Rus- 
sian missile sites. 

If we can find Russian missiles 3,000 miles 
away, the Reds can locate ours, from Cuba, 
over the shorter distance of 2,000 miles. 
Public testimony to date indicates that the 
advantage of a few minutes additional time 
would be invaluable in an exchange of nu- 
clear rockets. The need to get information 
as quickly as possible about any attack 
across the North Pole is what caused this 
country to build the BMEWS line in Alaska, 
Greenland, and England. 

There is no way to know, at this time, 
whether the Reds will make use of Cuba as 
an early warning site against missiles in this 
8 Yet, geography is not subject to 

ange. Why shouldn't the Russians capi- 
talize fully on their advantage? If Khru- 
shchey failed to press his opportunity to the 
fullest, it would be the first time he has 
failed to do so. 

So—the availability of Cuba as an early 
warning site next door to the missile bat- 
teries of the United States is another Im- 
portant strategic victory for the Kremlin. 


Safety or Bureaucracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a very thought- 
provoking editorial from the AOPA Pilot, 
issue of December 1962. It highlights 
in very graphic form some of the prob- 
lems facing the small aircraft owners 
and pilots in America. I commend it to 
the Members of Congress: 

SAFETY OR BUREAUCRACY? > 

Before long the FAA wlll submit its next 
annual budget for congressional considera- 
tion. There is little chance it will reflect 
any interest in economy; it almost certainly 
will be higher than the $766 million they got 
for the current year. As we said in March, 
the fiscal year 1963 budget almost defies 
comprehension: it has cost every U.S. man, 
woman, and child about $4.32, and was more 
than the cost of the entire U.S. Government 
for any year from 1789 through 1916. 

We expect the FAA's fiscal year 1964 
budget to surpass that. They've had a 5- 
year plan for some time that called for an 
ultimate of 57,000 employees (they pres- 
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ently have 45,000), and an annual budget of 
a round Dillion dollars. Mr. Halaby, him- 
self, expressed concern at this, and recently 
cut that ultimate goal back to 53,000 em- 
ployees and $900 million. 

It is time for AOPA's membership to take 
an active, aggressive part in stemming this 
outpouring of public funds. 

First, it is essential that the facts be 
known. From time to time in the past 
AOPA has published current statistics show- 
ing that general aviation represents over 
90 percent of the country's active civil air- 
craft, and accounts for the great majority 
of active civil pilots, flying hours, aircraft 
movements, and whatever other pertinent 
Statistics we can find. r 

While Mr. Halaby's administration is the 
first to actively recognize general aviation 
for the first time, it still is overwhelmingly 
true that a major percentage of the FAA is 
slanted toward the jet airliner, gigantic air- 
ports, often incredible traffic control con- 
cepts based on the handful of jet airliners, 
and so on. 

Despite the fact that the majority of the 
costliest FAA expenditures are intended pri- 
marily to serve this distorted concept, general 
aviation is nevertheless made an unwilling 
party to all this. Ultimately, it will be ex- 
pected to foot a substantial share of the bill 
if, as we pointed out in March, the Govern- 
ment finally forces through a program of 
user charges in an effort to offset these In- 
credible costs. 

AOPA members must be constantly aware 
of one overriding fact: general aviation, 
despite its size, is rarely consulted about 
these expenditures. Rarely, if ever, are gen- 
eral aviation’s representatives asked about 
general aviation’s actual requirements—al- 
though all such expenditures are predicated 
on an arbitrary FAA statement to an unsus- 
pecting Bureau of the Budget, and to con- 
gressional appropriations committees them- 
selves, that these expenditures do meet some 
assumed general aviation requirements. In- 
variably, they not only are not needed by 
general aviation, but general aviation ac- 
tually disagrees with the FAA, and would 
oppose the expenditures if they were asked. 
Examples: Dulles Airport (an estimated 
$175 million), the still unused data process- 


ing central computer ($8 million), and mis- 


cellaneous millions here and there for such 
things as a supersonic airliner, emergency 
arresting gear for jet airliners, visual ap- 
proach lights for jet airliners, and so on. 
Virtually the entire traffic control system— 
probably the most expensive single section of 
FAA—is predicated on such distorted as- 
sumptions. And whenever anyone, either 
in the Bureau of the Budget or Congress, 
questions such expenditures, the answer is 
the same: “It’s essential to safety.” — 
Nowhere in recent Government history, 
outside of perhaps the Department of De- 
tense, has so much money been taken from 
the taxpayers in the name of safety. Yet no 
one, to our knowledge, has ever probed deep- 
ly into the facts, and whether the facts 
justify these colossal expenditures. In the 
last 10 years, for example, 9,616 people were 
killed in all segments of civil aviation—in- 
cluding the Grand Canyon and Staten Island 
collisions. In 1960 alone, twice as many 
people were killed by falls, 1,700 choked to 
death on food; 854 died due to medical- 
surgical mishaps. There were 38,200 people 
killed and 1,400,000 disabled by motor ve- 
hicles in 1961—about four times as many 
dead as all the people killed in all civil avia- 
tion in those 10 years—yet Congress hasn't 
seen fit to create a Government agency to 
cope with this slaughter. If the FAA can be 
justified largely on the basis of an average of 
961.6 deaths per year, then certainly the U.S. 
Government should long ago have reacted 
violently to just the auto which, in the same 
10-year period, killed 379,382 humans. 
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Midair collisions. The smokescreen that 
has been thrown up on this one subject has 
cost an unsuspecting public millions, with 
no end in sight—unless the public itself 
starts asking questions. To listen to some 
talk, one would think there's a dally shower 
of planes and bodies from the skies. The 
facts? In that same 10-year yeriod there 
have been 518 fatalities in all civil aviation 
due to collisions—including Grand Canyon 
and Staten Island, and 9 people on the 
ground. Why, in 1961 alone, 460 people were 
killed by bicycles. 

The time has come for forceful, knowl- 
edgeable action by all in general aviation. 
We absolutely must have reasonable, practi- 
cal standards of safety. But we must be just 
as aggressive in protesting to our Representa- 
tives in Congress any and all raids on the 
public purse supposedly made in the name 
of safety. Every major expenditure requested 
by the FAA, starting with their next budget, 
should be carefully scrutinized by knowledge- 
able people affected by these expenditures, 
and their Representatives in Congress should 
be told what items are wasteful, are not re- 
quired by general aviation, and are not truly 
needed for the advancement of safety. 


Fire Island: A Possible National Seashore 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article which ap- 
peared in the February 1963 issue of 
National Parks magazine entitled “Fire 
Island: A Possible National Seashore,” 
by Virginia Bennett Moore. 

I believe the article will be of interest 
not only to natives of New York State, 
but to concerned people everywhere who 
are fighting to preserve the few remain- 
ing areas of untouched natural beauty. 
As Miss Moore so accurately states, “The 
Fire Islanders have been defending their 
way of life; they have been guarding a 
priceless heritage for the rest of us.” I 
believe this area should be preserved by 
the establishment of the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore. 

The article follows: 

Fme ISLAND: A POSSIBLE NATIONAL SEASHORE 
(By Virginia Bennett Moore) 

When a hurricane comes, nothing shields 
the flat, southern shore of New York's popu- 
lous Long Island from the awesome whims. 
of the Atlantic but a long, narrow, natural 
sandbar lying several miles offshore, broken 
in several places by inlets. The makings of 
tnis 83-mile sliver of land were dropped be- 
tween Great South Bay and the ocean some 


ten thousand years ago by the Pleistocene - 


ice, which also dumped above it Long Island 
proper. 

Of this thin, sandy Long Island barrier 
beach, the center segment, a 31-mile 
splinter trending a little to the northeast, 
is known on the maps and charts as Great 
South Beach, Otherwise it is Fire Island, 
fabled as a summer playground, but precious 
beyond that. 

Fire Island's beach is a 200-foot strip of 
flat, white sand, fine as table salt, sloping 
gently out to sea and stretching as far, un- 
broxen, as the eye can see. Beachgrass 
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waves on the 20-foot dunetops. You 
are alone on the landscape except for those 
two suntanned children and their puppy 
dancing off in the distance. They have 
walked 5 miles from the next village, 
combing for flotsam treasure on what has 
been called one of five most beautiful 
beaches on earth. 

Inside the dunes is a valley of little desert 
gardens: of beachgrass, beachpea, beach- 
plum and beach rose; of bearberry, bayberry, 
ground pine and reindeer moss; sassafras, 
shadblow and cedar; blueberry, marsh mal- 
low, catbrier and creeper. Tiny wildflowers, 
mounds of goldenrod; wild cherry, pitch 
pine and American holly. Everything is low, 
scrubby, wind bitten, sun bleached, salt 
silvered—and beautiful. 

Halfway down the strip is a quarter-mile 
tract of virgin forest seated a little below 
sea level—the Sunken Forest. Some of its 
holly trees are several hundred years old. 
Pine needles slipper your feet aromatically 
as you wander, and there are red maples, red 
oak, birch and black gum; sarsaparilla, ferns 
and azalea. Only a weathered sign tells 
you it is a sanctuary, botanically remarkable, 
preserved by public-spirited inhabitants 
from Fire Island's 18 communities “until 
+ * + the most protective form of ownership 
can be worked out.” Birds abound over the 
island—songbirds, seabirds, shore birds, and 
a few beachcombing crows. Spring and fall, 
it is a migratory way station. 

Fire Island’s 31 miles of beautiful beach 
connect long chunks of terrain that, sprawl- 
ing between single houses or clustered cot- 
tage communities, is yet largely untouched. 

The island is a gift of its geographic Iso- 
lation and a tribute to the grit of the 35,000 
people (with a year-round nucleus of 300) 
who live there, go there, use it, love it, know 
it intimately, and preserve it tenderly. 
Sometimes they represent the fourth or fifth 
generation of their blood to do so. 

For this salty little sandbar is one of the 
few unpaved splinters of seaside terrain on 
a road map of the Northeast United States. 
It is easily reached by way of a 20- to 40- 
minute boat trip. Its pleasures are open to 
anyone who will go to Bay Shore, Sayville, 
or Patchogue, on Long Island, and take 
the ferry. But there are as yet no . 
for automobiles. 


THREAT OF A ROAD 


On that fact alone now rides a controversy 
as to whether the little island will or will 
not survive as itself; for that which a hun- 
dred centuries of rains, tides, bitter north- 
easters and costly hurricanes have chewed 
at, but failed to subdue, could fall under 
the paving machine overnight. 

For it has been proposed that a four-lane 
ocean boulevard be run down the spine of 
Fire Island—a road needing “the strip of 
dunes approximately 300 feet wide” as a 
right-of-way, although over long stretches 
the entire island is no more than 500 to 700 
feet wide. 

On a south seas island, such obliteration 
by asphalt and artifice might represent prog- 
ress—of a kind. But this island’s unspoiled 
heritage becomes infinitely precious when 
one remembers that it is a slice of wild 
beauty but 50 to 80 miles from Manhattan; 
that within a radius of perhaps a hundred 
miles lives a hard-pressed one-tenth of our 
total population, which needs every inch of 
unspoiled land that can be saved. 

The cast of characters in this unfolding 
drama is divided into two factions. Oddly 
enough, both want to preserve Fire Island. 

The first group is spearheaded by a 15- 
man temporary State commission on protec- 
tion and preservation of the Atlantic shore- 
front—a name which many conseryationists 
consider ironic. The plan for Fire Island is 
part of a 135-mile oceanfront plan stretch- 
ing from Staten Island, in New York City, to 
Montauk, on the end of Long Island. What- 
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ever the merit of the remainder of the plan, 
the Fire Isiand portion has come under 
severe criticism. 

Although the Fire Island highway plan is 
presented as erosion control, the whole prob- 
lem of Fire Island erosion was already being 
handled through an Army Corpse of Engi- 
neers’ plan, under preparation since 1954, to 
dredge sand from the bay, carry it hydrau- 
lically by pipe and spout it out on the ocean- 
side of the island to raise beach and dune 
levels, The plan also called for planting the 
dunes with beachgrass and for construction 
of stone jetties to keep the damaging north- 
east currents from scouring the fill away. 
This plan is calculated to protect the island 

harder storms than any recorded 
there to date. 

Congress has provided funds to begin this 
work, at least, and the State pledged its 
share. Came the 3-day March 1962 north- 
easter, one of the most damaging storms ever 
to visit the east coast. On the heels of pub- 
lic consternation, New Tork's Governor 
Rockefeller appointed the temporary com- 
mission to study ocean shorefront erogion. 
While Fire Island citizens raised small sums 
among themselves and sandbagged their 
own crumbling dunes, and the Army Engl- 


sion, studying Fire 
Army plan as a launching pad for a proposal 
a ae a highway on top of the rebuilt 


ae does the shore commission want the 
Fire Island boulevard? Here in capsule form 
are the reasons given in its final report, with 
supplement, approved in July 1962: 

1. Safety. The road is needed to preserve 
Fire Island by helping to hold the dunes in 
place. 

2. Accessibility. The road will make Fire 
Island accessible to the public, 

3. Economy of purpose. The only excuse 
for spending large public sums on the island 
is to make it accessible. 

The commission's logic, examined, seems 
to some people to be as unstable as the sands 
it is meant to pin down. Take the issue of 
safety and “preservation.” 

On Hatteras Island, in the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina—in a situation similar to 
that of Fire Island—such a road was built 
well inside protective dunes. In March's 
northeaster, 10 miles of it washed away, 
much of the rest flooded. Such a road could 
hardly be considered safe for mass evacua- 
tion, although its merit for that purpose has 
been cited by the commission. 

Would such a road hold the dunes in 
place? For bathers to get to the beach 
without having to cross the road, the com- 
mission would build underpasses with 
ascending ramps and high dunes seaward. 
This information, from their supplementary 
report, seems to correct an earlier impression 
that, in a storm, the underpasses might act 
as so many holes in the dike. It also corrects 
the impression that the highway is needed 
to hold down the dunes; for the road must be 
far enough inland to have “high dunes sea~ 
ward.” Ocean dunes are not occasional sand- 
hills; they are vital seawalls. Thus the road 
would seemingly not protect the dunes, but 
the dunes the road. 

GREATER ACCESSIBILITY SEEN 

The Commission’s second point is that 
the roadway would make Fire Island ac- 
cessible to the public. Right now, all of 
Fire Island—except for two or three small 
places within walking distance of other set- 
tlements—is already as accessible as Long 
Island bus, rall, auto, boat, or seaplane fa- 
cilities can make it. Further, any day vis- 
itor or family from city or county may stroll 
in from the ferry dock, visit almost any 
beach, swim, picnic, sightsee, fish, clam, or 
explore. Visitors who will take the trouble 
to find out about accommodations may stay 
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as long as they please. Unlike most places, 
there are no private-beach, keep-off signs 
to be seen. The beach is already accessible. 
But the oddest point is that the proposed 
“limited access four-lane ocean boulevard” 
would have “access to the ocean limited to 
the people of the (beach-owning Islip and 
Brookhaven) towns and (Suffolk) county 
at their own public park facilities, together 
with frequent underpass access * * * for 
(Pire Island) owners of private lands. * * * 
Access to the ocean for transients (Nassau 
Countians, other New Yorkers, New Jersey- 
ites, and everybody else) would, of course, be 
available in the State park facilities at Fire 
Island State Park.” (Parentheses are the 
author's, the rest the Commission's word- 
ing.) When people went to visit what was 
left of the island by then, they could get to 
the beach—unless they were Fire Island 
landholders or their guests—in only one or 
two of five places. So If the island were 
more reachable, it would actually be far 
less accessible than it is right now. 

And for 20 miles of expressway connecting 
nothing more than two public parks—Fire 
Island State Park and Smith Point Park— 
the Commission would have to spend eight 
times what the Army Engineers’ plan would 
cost. The Commission's base cost estimate 
of $21 million omits so many charges that 
it is useless. The Fire Island Voters Asso- 
ciation, working with the Fire Island Erosion 
Control Committee, had an independent en- 
gineering analysis made of the highway 
cross section shown in the Commission's re- 
port, with total costs coming not to $21 mil- 
lion but to more than $80 million. This is 
against $11 million for the Army plan cov- 
ering all of Fire Island's 31 miles. 

The island highway plan is opposed by 
a growing force, however—one which has 
another idea. It is composed not only of 
Fire Islanders, whose protests against the 
highway have “been treated as the local 
reaction of a group jealous of its “privacy.” 
It is also co of conservationists, 
naturalists, city and regional planners, 
sportsmen’s groups and business organiza- 
tions. 

The group also numbers Long Island resi- 
dents in its ranks, and countless thousands 
of New York metropolitan families who are 
tired of being smoked, stunk, shoved, 
shouted, smogged, and squeezed. Defenders 
also include just about all the other people 
from coast to coast who have ever visited 
the little beach and know what it is like; 
few of these have ever objected to the ferry 
trip that put them ashore on such a remote 
and beautiful landscape. 

DIFFERENT TREATMENT NEEDED 

Those advocating an expressway point to 
neighboring Jones Beach, a handsome and 
highly useful piece of planning, as a parallel 
to Fire Island; but it is not a parallel. 
For one thing, Jones Beach—which has toll 
stations, bathhouses, refreshment stands, 
cafeterias, restaurants, public dining rooms, 
softball parks, dance pavilions, boardwalk 
promenades, an outdoor marine theater seat- 
ing hundreds, acres of planned landscaping, 
and at least 10 parking fields, some the 
size of an entire Fire Island village—is about 
three times as wide as Fire Island. For 
another, the solution used at Jones Beach in 
1934 has been outdated by our population 
pressures. We need to save a few places 
where a child can roam freely among nature’s 
beauties and where a man can find his soul 
again. 

Opponents of the road, while not slow to 
applaud Jones Beach and other user-oriented 
facilities, recognize instantly that this kind 
of asphalt urbanity has no place on Fire 
Island. It is one of our last natural or 
resource-based recreation areas in the 
Northeast, where 40 percent of the Nation's 
population lives on a mere 7 percent of the 
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Nation’s land. The area itself offers its own 
wild pleasures and resources, left to the 
present much ag nature made them, with a 
minimum of manmade intervention. Many 
feel that it should remain that way. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
flatly stating that Fire Island “needs a dif- 
ferent kind of planning” than that which 
went into Jones Beach, has said: “My rec- 
ommendations would be * * * to keep as 
much of Fire Island as is still possible in its 
natural state, while at the same time pre- 
serving and protecting the area for public 
recreation.” 

This is also the viewpoint of those who 
hope to keep the island unpaved. They hope 
to see the beaches and unsettled parts of 
Fire Island made into a national seashore. 
Said Charles Collingwood, as spokesman for 
Fire Island to the Commission in July 1962: 

“We propose that all major undeveloped 
areas and the entire area from the dunes 
south—in other words, the beachfront—be 
acquired either as a national seashore or as 
a joint Federal-State shoreline protection 
area. 

“We propose that the areas between Smith 
Point Park and Fire Island State Park (the 
theoretical path of the road) be preserved 
as much as possible in their natural state, 
with ferry service, campsites, sanitary fa- 
cilities, et cetera, provided as needed in the 
best traditions of the National Park Service. 

“We propose that the development of 
Smith Point Park and Fire Island State Park 
(where there is already provision for roads) 
be carried on with roads and parking lots 
located well back of the dunes so that fhe 
dunes and beachfront can be maintained in 
as nearly natural a state as possible.” (Pa- 
rentheses are the author's). 

COMMENTS ON PROPOSAL 

This kind of proposal has found support 
in a large section of the press. Said a recent 
editorial on the subject in the New York 
Times: “New York and Long Island residents 
have no shortage now of four-lane roads for 
such sightseeing as can be done at 50 miles 
an hour or in bumper-to-bumper traffic.” 

Sports Illustrated for July 23, 1962, quotes 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, curator emiri- 
tus of the American Museum of Natural 
History: “Why must we supply traffic arteries 
to shunt everywhere people who want to sit 
on their bottoms? Is there no virtue in 
cherishing something that has to be won 
by purposeful desire and a little effort?” 
And again: “It is high time that our society 

to the benchmarks (or the 
waterline) at which the greatest number 
utterly wipes out the greatest good, once 
and forever.” Added Life editorially: “It 
is all too easy to equate the public interest 
with that version of the mass interest’ which 
turns out to mean more automobiles and 
hotdog stands.” 


THE PARK SERVICE STUDY 


Eight years ago the National Park Service 
first formally recommended taking Fire 
Island into the national park system after 
its survey of 3,700 miles of Atlantic and gulf 
shoreline. A full 8 years ago the Service 
described the situation in “Our Vanishing 
Shoreline” as “foreboding.” 

“Almost every attractive seashore area 
from Maine to Mexico that is accessible by 
road has been developed. * Inaccessi- 
ble beach sites, including offshore islands, 
are almost the only hope for preservation to- 
day,“ the Park Service wrote; and it singled 
out Fire Island, along with Cape Cod, as ex- 
ceptionally well suited for preservation. 

This form of preservation is not that of 
the roadbuilders. The argument that land 
is too costly for parks—although the pro- 

road would take half of the usable 
island—has been advanced. It has been 
argued by those favoring an expressway that 
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enough beach—9 miles—is already public 
in one way or another; so that, besides ac- 
quisition of the Sunken Forest, no more 
State and no Federal parks are needed. The 
road faction does, however, recommend that 
7 more miles of park be acquired by town, 
county, and State, the last 4 to be shared 
with the Federal Government as “a natural 
wildlife area’—complete with expressway. 
This done, they say, there is not enough of 
Fire Island left to bother with making a 
national seashore. 

Actually, 12 miles of the island presently 
in private ownership is available, not count- 
ing the 9 miles of local and State parks. 
Secretary Udall has recommended that these 
12 unsettled miles be made into a national 
seashore park. But the Secretary can only 
recommend; he cannot create. Two bills 
were introduced into the 87th Congress by 
Representatives Linpsay and RYAN, both of 
New York; but no action was taken upon 
either of them. 

It is urgent that the issues at stake be un- 
derstood. The best-informed critics of the 
island-paving plan point out that it is not 
a mere “optional extra” on the seashore plan; 
it is a dangerous alternative because it would 
make the seashore plan meaningless, It 
would take up more than half the island to 
connect two public parks by 20 miles of 
roadway, right-of-way, parking areas, ac- 
cesses, egresses, underpasses and extensive 
landscaping, 

“The freedom of wild lands and their gran- 
deur are interwoven in our history * * * and 
have strongly influenced the shaping of our 
national character,” a Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service has said. “Wilderness is irreplace- 
able and must not all be lost.” 

The Fire Islanders have been fighting not 
for their “privacy,” but for their simplicity: 
many people on the island still happily use 
cold-water hand pumps and kerosene. They 
have been defending their way of life; they 
have been guarding a priceless heritage for 
the rest of us. But if that heritage is to be 
forged into a national seashore park, it must 
be done soon, or the gallant little sandbar's 
paving stones will have become its grave- 
stones, its cause merely a causeway; its 
parks, largely parking areas. 


A Gun That Sees and Shoots at Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
an interesting article from the No- 
vember- December 1962 issue of Infer- 
try magazine which I am sure will be of 
interest to all who have the strength and 
welfare of our Ground Forces at heart, 
especially in connection with the 
guerrilla-type operations that are gradu- 
ally becoming so prevalent. 

The article follows: 

FEAR Nor THE NIGHT 
(By Capt. James E. Stallard) 

The darkness of night, full of unknown 
dangers and mysteries, has been feared by 
many from childhood until death. In com- 
bat, fear of the unknown element at night is 
pronounced. To the soldier, using only his 
eyes to find an enemy who is intent upon 
killing him, fear is very near and real. But 
should this be the case? No. Darkness is 
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a blessing to the combatinfantryman. With 
today’s rapid progress in the field of in- 
trared radiation and other night vision aids, 
the soldier is able to fight and protect him- 
self more effectively at night than ever be- 
fore. 

Research in the field of infrared radiation, 
conducted by the RCA laboratories during 
the early days of World War II. led to devel- 
opment of the infrared sniperscope. This 
device was used in World War II and Korea 
as a night firing sight for the carbine and 
the 3.5-inch rocket launcher. It enables the 
operator to detect and engage targets at 
night up to a range of 115 meters without 
the aid of visible light. Presently, there are 
16 sniperscopes assigned to the supply and 
maintenance platoon of the Infantry battle 
group. 

The sniperscope consists of an infrared 
light source, an electronic telescope, and a 
power supply. The light source projects a 
beam of invisible infrared radiation into the 
target area. Part of the radiation is lost 
or absorbed, but the remainder is reflected 
to the telescope, where it is converted to a 
visual image. The power supply, a 6-volt 
wet cell battery and a powerpack, provides 
current for operating the light source and 
electronic telescope. With continuous oper- 
ation of the light source, the life of the 
battery is from 2 to 4 hours, There are many 
ways the sniperscope can assist the infantry- 
man at night. Primarily, it is a valuable aid 
in the defense, as Company I, 180th Infan- 
try, found out in the summer of 1952. While 
occupying & reserve position near Chorwan, 
Korea, the company received orders to move 
into position on Outpost 200, in the vicinity 
of Pork Chop Hill; During a reconnaissance 
of the area, the commander determined that 
there were three approaches into the posi- 
tion. Intelligence reports revealed that 
these approaches were used nightly by 
enemy patrols attempting to infiltrate the 
position. When his unit occupied Outpost 
200, the commander placed sniperscopes in 
pairs covering each approach, By working in 
pairs, the men were able to detect enemy pa- 
trols at ranges up to 200 yards. Not once 
during the 2-week period on line was the 
position successfully infiltrated. 

This example reveals several important 
factors in the use of the sniperscope. First, 
when employed in pairs, the scope’s range 
capability is extended because of the in- 
creased infrared radiation covering the 
target area. In this example, the range of 
the sniperscope was extended 85 meters. 
Secondly, when employed in pairs, the oper- 
ators are better able to detect targets against 
cluttered backgrounds such as foliage. The 
cross-lllumination reduces the glare from 
vegetation, and objects hidden in the brush 
appear brighter than their background. 
When mounted on a weapon firing tracer 
ammunition, the sniperscope can spot tar- 
gets for other weapons in the company. 

Even though the sniperscope is a valuable 
ald against surprise attacks, it has disad- 
- vantages. Users of the sniperscope in Korea 
stated that it was too heavy and cumber- 
some, its usefulness was limited by its range, 
and the life of its battery was too short. 
With these and other comments in mind, 
the Army continued its research and devel- 
opment in this field. 

As a result, the infrared weapons sight was 
developed and adopted to replace the sniper- 
scope. This instrument, designed as a night- 
firing sight for the M-14 rifle, is capable of 
being mounted on other weapons, such as 
the M-60 machinegun and the 106 recoilless 
rifle. The sight weighs 19 pounds, as com- 
pared to the 32 pounds of the sniperscope. 
‘The range of the set, still classified, has been 
greatly increased over that of the sniper- 
scope, There will be 10 sets in headquarters 
company of the ROAD battalion. 
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The infrared weapons sight functions in 
the same manner as the sniperscope and 
consists basically of the same components. 
It has an infrared light source, an electronic 
telescope, and a power supply. Major 
changes, which resulted in the weight reduc- 
tion, were made in the power supply. The 
current for the light source is a lightweight, 
nickle-cadmium battery that is carried in a 
canvas case and worn on the operator's belt. 
With continuous operation of the light 
source, the life of the battery is from 4 to 6 
hours. The power supply for the electronic 
tube is an integral part of the telescope and 
consists of a 1%4-volt battery and a trans- 
istorized transformer circuit. These changes 
have eliminated the 19-pound power supply 
that the sniperscope operator had to carry 
on his back. 

Using the infrared light source, both the 
sniperscope and the infrared weapons sight 
can signal friendly units. A reconnaissance 
patrol in Korea, during an extremely dark 
night, became lost while attempting to locate 
a friendly outpost several hundred meters 
in front of its lines. Radio contact was 
established between the two units, but this 
was of no value in uniting them. Neither 
could shout because of enemy patrols in the 
area. After spending 30 minutes in a futile 
effort to make contact, the outpost members 
decided to turn their sniperscopes on. The 
reconnaissance patrol, using its set, was able 
to detect the beam of infrared radiation and 
guide in on the beam. Soon the patrol 
joined the outpost. 

The infrared light source can also guide 
units during a night attack or withdrawal 
and assemble small units in a jump area 
after a night airborne assault, The sniper- 
scope light source is visible to a range of 4 
kilometers, while that of the weapons sight 
can be seen at even greater distances. 

The electronic telescope can be used to 
detect the enemy's use of infrared radiation. 
Conversely, the enemy can detect our use. 
To overcome this disadvantage, there has 
been developed the low-light-level image 
intensification system. Rather than relying 
on artificial illumination, this system uses 
the natural light radiated by the night sky. 
The image intensifier magnifies the very- 
low-level light reflected by the target so that 
a visible image is presented to the operator. 
Since it does not use an artificial light 
source, the equipment cannot be detected. 

The primary disadvantage of the image 
intensifier system is that natural illumina- 
tion varies greatly from one night to the 
next, causing the effective range to vary, also. 
Under moonlight conditions, the range of a 
particular scope might be 2,000 meters, but 
under overcast skies the range might be 500 
meters. This disadvantage is not considered 
to outweigh the advantage of being non- 
detectable. 

Army Engineers are now developing a 
small starlight scope using the image in- 
tensifier system. This scope, 7 inches long 
and weighing 3 pounds, will be used as a 
weapon sight for individual weapons and 
will have a range of 300 meters. Another 
device under development is image Intensi- 
fier goggies which will have a range of ap- 
proximately 200 meters under starlight con- 
ditions. When worn by the soldier, these 
goggles will permit him to fight, move, ob- 
serve, and work at night with an efficiency 
normal only to daylight hours. With the 
exception of signaling, this type of equip- 
ment can be put to the same uses as the 
sniperscope and the infrared weapons sight. 

Now is the time to remove night vision 
equipment from the supply room shelves, 
brush away dust, and integrate it in unit 
training. Properly trained and equipped, 
the combat infantryman will fear not the 
night, for no longer can the enemy move 
unseen under its protection. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
February 11 issue of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel concerning Hales Corners, Wis., a 
village in my congressional district. This 
is another in a series of articles written 
by William Janz tracing the history and 
progress of communities in the Milwau- 
kee metropolitan area. 

The village of Hales Corners has a long 
and colorful history. Located at the in- 
tersection of three major highways 
southwest of Milwaukee, the community 
grew prosperous by providing services to 
the traffic which streamed through its 
borders. In frontier days, Hales Corners 
was an overnight stopping place for the 
wagon trains and stagecoaches going to 
and from the city. 

In recent years, however, the advent 
of the automobile brought the commu- 
nity within easy driving distance of the 
industrial complexes of Milwaukee and 
West Allis. The village gradually took 
on a suburban character. When it in- 
corporated in 1952, the community had 
a population of 1,382. Today, after a 
decade of constant growth, it has 6,300 
residents. 

My own association with the citizens 
of Hales Corners has been a long and 
pleasant one. They have a commend- 
able community pride and a fine com- 
munity of which to be proud. In order 
to further acquaint the House with the 
accomplishments of Hales Corners, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues, the 
following article: 

HALES Corners STRESSES CROSSROADS 
COMFORTS 


(By William Janz) 

Hales Corners began as a crossroads com- 
munity. 

The settlement was first known as Hale's 
Corners but somewhere in the colorful past 
of the village the apostrophe was lost. 

A New Englander named William Hale 
settled in the area in 1837 and built a tavern 
and hotel for Milwaukee travelers. The place 
was naturally called Hale's Corners. 

The apostrophe was assigned to history 
long ago, along with the tavern, the hotel 
and Mr. Haie. But the crossroads remain. 

The highways In the village make Hales 
Corners an unusual residential community. 
Each day thousands more through the 
village than live there, j as travelers did 
in pioneer days. 

The heavy traffic on Highways 100, 45, and 
24 cuts into the very heart of the village, 
yet surprisingly does not disturb its primarily 
residential character. 

Hales Corners has skillfully used the traf- 
fic to its own advantage, somewhat like Mr. 
Hale must have done 125 years ago when 
he tapped the bung of his first barrel for 
thirsty travelers. 

Access is easy to the village’s central shop- 
ping area built along the highways. Not 
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only residents, but travelers stop to shop, 
along with neighbors from near-by commu- 
nities. 

Most homes are set back from the whir 
of this world. For those driving home to 
Hales Corners there is the noise of trafic, 
the flat concrete streaked by black rubber, 
a simple turn onto West Denis Avenue or into 
Hale Park subdivision. Then there is grass 
and quiet. 

“The word ‘sidewalk’ is frowned upon in 
Hales Corners,” Paul Steinert, former mayor 
of Waukesha and now village commissioner- 
clerk, said. “Sidewalks are strictly for the 
business district.” 

This attitude has helped convert the vil- 
lage from a small business community into a 
growing residential suburb. 

Though the village wasn't incorporated 
until 1952, and the demand for suburban 
housing has since then changed the status 
of the village, Hales Corners had a long and 
interesting history before it ever saw its first 
suburbanite. 

Wagon trains and stagecoaches heading 
toward Milwaukee or just back from the city 
used to stop overnight in Hales Corners. 

The village was an agricultural center. 
For nearly 100 years, farmers came into Hales 
Corners each month to buy and exchange 

. These colorful village farmers’ fairs 
ended in 1958. 

The fairs had gone on for decades, “un- 
hampered by organization, agreement, or 
theory,” one reporter wrote. “The farmers 
just came in and the village was theirs. What 
was sold ranged from potatoes to house 
dresses to snakes.” 

According to a June 8, 1939 news story, 
“drawing a crowd of lean farmers with un- 
believing eyes was the snake man, his wares 
writhing around his neck and creeping in- 
side his shirt. ‘Cleaner they are,’ he said, 
‘than birds or cats; much more sanitary, for 
they have no fur or feathers to shed. * * +” 

The fairs began in the 1860's and were 
essentially a farmer’s market, though later 
fairs sometimes included Chicago merchants. 
Some of these men would drive in at dawn 
on fair day with a load of secondhand 
vacuum cleaners. 

The village was agricultural until well 
after the invention of the automobile en- 
abled workers in Milwaukee and West Allis 
to reach open spaces on the county’s out- 
skirts, 

When the village rated in 1952, 
after an exhaustive study, it had a popula- 
tion of 1,382. Today it has 6,300. A study 
committee headed by Walter J. Fehr, the first 
and present village president, recommended 
incorporating a part of the town of Green- 
field 


“We felt a town government was out- 
dated,” Fehr said. “There was very indica- 
tion that towns were dying and we could 
provide better services for a small area.” 

Hales Corners leaders chose an area for 
which they know they could finance services 
as it developed. 

There is a lot of open space in the village, 
room for both residential and commercial 
expansion for a future population of 12,000. 
The village presently has no manufacturing 
industry, Fehr said, but an area is zoned for 
it. : 
“There is quite a bit of optimism about 
the village,” he said. Village taxes have been 
held down and we think we can hold them 
down in the future.” 

Steinert estimated that 90 percent of the 
village residents were newcomers who had 
come out “looking for a place for the chil- 
dren to roam and run with freedom of space 
and the environment of a small community.” 

The found this at the crossroads of fast 
highways, as Hale’s travelers did in the 
1800's. 
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Listen to George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
being the birthday of the Father of our 
Country, I take great pleasure in sub- 
mitting for the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle from the March 1963 edition of the 
Christopher News Notes which is edited 
by the Reverend Father James Keller, 
M.M., director of the Christophers, with 
offices in New York City. 

The article follows: 

LISTEN TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

When George Washington took the oath 
as fitst President of the United States on 
April 30, 1789, he spontaneously added this 
four-word prayer of his own: “So help me 
God,” * an invocation still used in official 
oaths by those taking public office, in courts 
of Justice, and in other legal proceedings. 

In the first part of his inaugural address.“ 
immediately following the oath, Washing- 
ton reverently acknowledged our country's 
dependence on Almighty God: 

“It would be peculiarly improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent suppli- 
cations to that Almighty Being who rules 
over the universe—who presides in the coun- 
cil of nations—and whose providential aids 
can supply every human defect, that His 
benediction may consecrate to the liberties 
and happiness of the people of the United 
States, a government instituted by them- 
selves for these essential purposes.” 

Seven and a half years later, on September 
19, 1796, Washington gave his memorable 
Farewell Address. In it, he gave public 
testimony to the importance of “religion and 
morality” in the conduct of good govern- 
ment: “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morally are indispensable supports.” 

Then in his next sentence he questioned 
the patriotism of those who would banish 
religious truth from public affairs: 

“In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the destinies of men and 
citizens.” 

Continuing in the same vein, Washington 
maintained that we would endanger the very 
security and survival of our Nation if we 
forgot, ignored, or failed to teach the inti- 
mate connection between religion and 
morality: 

“Let it simply be asked, where is the se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligations desert 
the oaths, which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? And let 
us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of pe- 
culiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect, that national morality 
on prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

LEARN FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Few Americans realize how clearly and re- 
peatedly George Washington insisted that 
our freedom as a nation has its origin in 
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God and will endure only so long as this 
basic truth is recognized and cherished. 

In this limited space, It is possible to cite 
only a few of the hundreds of expressions 
of faith made by Washington as a public 
Official. But may these few encourage you 
to search out more of Washington's words 
for yourself, as well as to emulate him in 
blending spiritual and moral values into 
every facet of American life, eg 

1. Take steps to see that the fullness of 
our patriotic and spiritual heritage is taught 
in every classroom. Protect every American's 
“right to know” the words and deeds of 
great men like Washington, To deprive stu- 
dents of this knowledge is to shortchange 
them of what is rightfully theirs. 

2. Note that Washington's concept of sep- 
aration of church and state was a healthy, 
balanced one. While no church was to domi- 
nate the state, our dependence on God must 
be duly recognized, not only privately, but 
in government and school life as well. It 
was farthest from his mind that the agnos- 
ticism or atheism of a small minority be 
imposed on the great majority. 

8. Champion with vigor and perseverance 
the profound truth explicitly inscribed in the 
Declaration of Independence: “All men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights.” This was recently reaf- 
firmed by Supreme Court Justice Tom C. 
Clark when he wrote in This Week maga- 
zine, December 23, 1962: “The Founding Fa- 
thers believed devoutly that there was a 
God and that the unalienable rights of man 
were rooted—not in the state, nor the legis- 
lature, nor in any other human power—but 
in God alone.” 

The following expressions of Washington's 
faith, garnered from his various writings, 
diaries, and private papers, speak for them- 
selves. 

1. FAITH IN THE MIDST OF HARDSHIPS 


On June 20, 1775, Washington was com- 
missioned by the First Continental Congress 
to be commander in chief of the Colonial 
Army. As was to be the case again and 
again, he was regarded as the only one who 
could unite the varied and conflicting inter- 
ests that threatened the common cause. 

Gradually he formed a reasonably dis- 
ciplined army and after success in Boston, 
led his troops to hold the strategic areas 
around New York. Though he was to lose 
the battle of Long Island, a month later 
(and just before Congress approved the 
Declaration of Independence) Washington 
addressed his troops: 

“The time is now near at hand which 
must probably determine, whether Amer- 
icans are to be, freemen or slaves; whether 
they are to have any property they can call 
their own * * * The fact of unborn mil- 
lions will now depend, under God, on the 
courage and conduct of this army * * * 
Let us therefore rely on the goodness of the 
cause and the aid of the Supreme Being, in 
whose hands victory is, to animate and en- 
courage us to great and noble actions.” + 
2. WASHINGTON'S ORDER REGARDING CHAPLAINS 


Just 7 days later, on July 9, 1776, Wash- 

ington implemented the instructions of Con- 

that the men in his army be provided 

with spiritual assistance. He issued this 
order: 

The honorable Continental Congress hav- 
ing been pleased to allow a chaplain to each 
regiment * * * commanding officers of each 
regiment are directed to procure chaplains 
accordingly; persons of good character and 
exemplary lives—to see that all inferior 
officers and soliders pay them a suitable re- 
spect and attend carefully upon religious 
exercises. The blessing and protection of 
Heaven are at all times. necessary, but espec- 
ially so in times of public danger.” “ 
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3. GRATITUDE DESPITE CALAMITIES 


For the next 18 months, reverses, mis- 
fortunes, and trials plagued the Commander 
in Chief. These culminated in the almost 
unbearable winter at Valley Forge, and de- 
feat at the Battle of Monmouth. Yet his 
faith and perseverance remained unshaken. 
In a letter to General Nelson, written on 
August 20, 1778, he said: 

“Providence has been so conspicuous in all 
this, that he must be worse than an infidel 
that lacks faith, and more than wicked, that 
has not gratitude enough to acknowledge 
his obligations.” * 

4. HUMILITY IN VICTORY 


Washington's hope amid defeat was par- 
alleled by his gratitude and humility in 
success. After the decisive victory at York- 
town, Va., October 19, 1781, he wrote a friend 
in Connecticut: 

“To the great Ruler of Events and not to 
any service of mine, I ascribe the termina- 
tion of our contest for liberty. I never con- 
sidered the fortunate issue of any measure 
adopted by me in the progress of the Revo- 
lution in any other light than as the order- 
ing of divine providence.” T 

5. TRUST DESPITE ALL 


Between the cessation of hostilities and 
the signing of the formal peace treaty, Wash- 
ington again faced formidable problems. 
As he pleaded for money to pay and muster 
out the army, he became seriously disturbed 
about the weakness of the government then 
existing under the Articles of Confederation. 
From his quarters at Newburgh, N.Y., on 
July 10, 1783, he wrote to his old friend, 
George Fairfax, then residing in England: 

“I unite my prayers most fervently with 
yours, for wisdom to these United States 
and have no doubt, after a little while all 
errors in the present form of government will 
be corrected * * * but like young heirs come 
a little prematurely perhaps to a large in- 
heritance it is more than probable they will 
riot for a while; but * * * this, if it should 
happen, will work its own cure, as there is 
virtue at the bottom.“ * 


6. RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION 


The peace treaty with England was signed - 


on September 8, 1783. A few months later, 
Washington resigned the commission he had 
held for 8 years. At noon on December 23, 
he appeared before Congress and, thinking 
his years of public service had at last come 
to an end, he addressed the assembled 
Members: 

“I consider it an indispensable duty to 
close this last solemn act of my official life, 
by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, 
and those who have the superintendence of 
them, to His holy keeping.“ “ 

7. HOME AT LAST 


The conditions Washington found when 
he returned to Mount Vernon were far from 
ideal. The farm was no longer on a paying 
basis, and he owed money for taxes. But 
despite such problems, he was glad to be 
home. In 1784 he wrote General Knox: 

"I feel now, however, as I concelve a weary 
traveler must do, who, after treading many 
a painful step, with a heavy burden on his 
shoulders, is eased of the latter, having 
Teached the goal to which all the former were 
directed, and from his housetop is looking 
back, and tracing, with a grateful eye the 
meanders by which he escaped the quick- 
sands and mires which lay in his way; and 
into which none but the all-powerful Guide, 
and Great Disposer of human events, could 
have prevented his falling.“ 1° 


8. CALLED BACK TO DUTY 


Life gradually resumed its normal course 
at Mount Vernon but, much as he wished it, 
Washington was not to remain a private 
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citizen. When Congress voted to revise the 
Articles of Confederation, he departed for 
Philadelphia and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. ~ 

The problems were many and dificult. 
Debt was rampant and foreign creditors 
were pressing for payment. The large and 
small States had conflicting interests, as, did 
the industrial North and agricultural South. 
Washington was considered to be the only 
man who could guide these diverse interests 
to a harmonious outcome. The 4 months he 
served as president of the Convention were 
bleak, but he tried to keep the delegates 
aware of the tremendous issues at stake. 
In one of the two speeches he made, he ended 
with this wise counsel: 

“If to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair; 
the event is in the hand of God.“ * 


9. UNFLAGGING DEVOTION TO PRINCIPLE 


In September of 1787, the new Constitu- 
tion was presented to the Continental Con- 
gress, which in turn recommended that it be 
submitted to the State legislatures for rati- 
fication. For months on end, Washington 
continued to work day and night for its 
adoption. He recognized that it was the only 
way in which the Union could be established 
on a lasting basis. He wrote Lafayette in 
France, on May 28, 1788: 

“Should everything proceed with harmony 
and consent according to our actual wishes 
and expectations; I will confess to you sin- 
cerely * * * it will demonstrate as visibly 
the finger of providence, as any possible event 
in the course of human affairs can ever desig- 
nate it.“ 13 


10. AGAIN HE SACRIFICES HIMSELF 


When New Hampshire became the ninth 
and last State necessary to ratify the Con- 
stitution in June 1788, the country once 
again turned to George Washington, asking 
him to fill the Chief Executive office provided 
for under the new government. He was far 
from eager for the job. He had spent the 
greater part of his life in public service. His 
health was not of the best and his finances 
were in poor condition. (As it turned out, 
he had to borrow more than $2,000 before 
going to his inauguration). He was also 
convinced of his own unworthiness for the 
job. On August 16, 1788, he wrote Charles 
Pettit: 

“The great searcher of human hearts is my 
witness, that I have no wish, which aspires 
beyond the humble and happy lot of living 
and dying a private citizen on my own 
farm.” 13 

11. IMPARTIAL ADVOCATE OF RELIGION 


In January and February of 1789, the elec- 
toral college voted and on April 6 Congress 
met in New York to count the ballots offi- 
cially. They were unanimous. Two days 
later Washington once more left Mount Ver- 
non for public life. 

A month after his inauguration, Washing- 
ton avowed his impartial support of “vital 
religion.” Addressing the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York 
City on May 29, 1789, he said: 

“I trust the people of every denomination, 
who demean themselves as good citizens, 
will have occasion to be convinced, that I 
shall always strive to prove a faithful and 
impartial patron of genuine, vital religion.“ ++ 

12. NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY 


As the first President, Washington was 
aware that his actions could well become 
precedents. On October 3, 1789, he pro- 
claimed a national Thanksgiving Day. This 
was the beginning of a long series of similar 
Executive orders that have remained part of 
American life down to the present: 

“Whereas it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty God, 
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to obey His will, to be grateful for His bene- 
fits, and humbly to implore His protection 
and favor, and whereas both Houses of Con- 
gress have by their joint committee requested 
me to ‘commend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer to be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the many signal favors of 
Almighty God, especially by affording them 
an opportunity peaceably to establish a form 
of government for their safety and happi- 
ness,’ now, therefore, I do recommend and 
assign Thursday, the 26th day of November 
next, to be devoted to the service of that great 
and glorious Being, who is the beneficent 
author of all the good that was, that is, or 
will be.“ (Ibid., vol. 30, p. 427.) 


*Douglas Freeman, “George Washington,” 
vol. 6, p. 192. 

World's Greatest Speeches,” (Copeland 
and Lamm) p. 245. 

3 Ibid., pp. 254-255. 

„„The Writings of George Washington,” 
(ed. John C. Fitzpatrick) vol. 5, p. 210. 

8 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 244. 

* Ibid., vol. 12, p. 343. 

Joseph Buffington, “The Soul of George 
Washington,” p. 117. 

s “Writings,” op cit., vol. 27, pp. 57-58. 

* Ibid., vol. 27, p. 285. 

3 Ibid., vol. 27, p. 340. 

u Freeman, op. cit., vol. 6, p. 98. 

1 Writings, op. cit., vol. 29, p. 506. 

128 Ibid., vol. 30, p. 42. 

4 Ibid., vol. 30, p. 339n. 


The Richmond (Va.) Council of the Navy 
League of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Council of the Navy League 
of the United States has been selected as 
the council of the month for February 
by the league's official publication, Navy, 
a magazine of seapower. The Rich- 
mond council has done much in my con- 
gressional district to promote interest in 
the work of the Navy and under leave to 
extend my remarks I would like to insert 
the recognition given to the organiza- 
tion by the magazine in an article writ- 
ten by Mr. George C. Gilman, executive 
assistant to the national president of the 
Navy League: 

The Richmond, Va., council, organized in 
January 1958 with 20 charter membors, has 
had a rapid growth and its present member- 
ship totals nearly 500, 

During the current fiscal year the council 
has been in the top 10 for new members 
every month and, with 170 new members on 
the rolls since April, its record is bettered 
only by Chicago and New York. Proud Rich- 
mond council members are quick to point 
out that Richmond's city population is un- 
der 300,000 and that the only naval activity 
in the area is a naval training center. 

State Pretident Jacob M. Viener, the man 
who first suggested fo: a council in 
Richmond in 1957 and who teamed with 
Judge Moscoe W. Huntley to set it in mo- 
tion, cites the remarkable espirit de corps 
which has been shown in the activities and 
interests of the council members. Very few 
dropouts have been noted and 95 percent 
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of the founding members are still active. 

Council President Richard A. Velz feels 
that the organization represents the top cali- 
ber individuals in the business and profes- 
sional life of the city. He also credits the 
unusual programing of the council as a 
factor in its growth and continued interest 
for members. 

A feature of the programs has been an an- 
nual meeting held at some defense installa- 
tion in Virginia each spring. The council 
does not always meet at naval installations. 
Last year’s gathering at Fort Lee, with VIP 
treatment by the Army and a memorable 
tour of the complex electronic Washington 
Area Defense Sector Command, is an example 
of that type of defense orientation. At Fort 
Lee, the commanding general turned the 
Officers Club into a “ship” for the evening 
reception and dinner, with an Army band 
playing Navy songs and added touches, such 
as renaming the floors “decks” to make the 
Navy feel at home. 

Next April the entire council will board a 
special train, arranged by Navy Leaguer and 
RF. & P. President Stuart Shumate, for a 
VIP tour of Marine facilities at Quantico as 
guests of the Commandant, MCS. Two 
years ago the council toured the Naval Weap- 
ons Station at Yorktown. 

Each year the council schedules its Navy 
Day program as a joint affair with one of the 
Richmond civic clubs, Last October, the 
luncheon was held in conjunction with the 
Rotary Club and more than 500 attended. 
A night-before-cancellation of the an- 
nounced speaker, Navy Secretary Fred Korth, 
occasioned by the Cuban crisis, called for 
a quick switch and the District Command- 
ant, Rear Adm. W. F. Petersen, U.S. Navy, 
rushed to Richmond to address the group. 

One of the features of the Navy Day lunch- 
eon is the announcement of the award to 
Richmond's distinguished enlisted reservist 
of the year and this honor is eagerly sought 
after by members of Richmond's Reserve 
units. 

An annual event is a cruise down the 
James River on a destroyer escort with brief- 
ings and a tour of the Naval Base at Norfolk, 
a reception and dinner at the Officers Club. 
Ninety-three Richmonders made the fall 
cruise this year, braving high winds and 
pouring rain, but riding out the storm like 
old salts. ` 

Another probable annual event has just 
been inaugurated and this is a council trip 
to Philadelphia to attend the Army-Navy 
game. Two railroad cars of Richmond coun- 
cil members, wives, and teenagers, left Rich- 
mond at 5:10 a.m., enjoyed refreshments and 
catered luncheons, cheered Navy to victory, 
and came back to Richmond at 11 p.m., tired, 
but unanimous in their desire to repeat, and 
enlarge, the trip and the delegation in 1963. 

The Richmond council has participated in 
the shipmate program and has an active 
high-line committee headed by Capt. 
Joseph Maher. Last year the council took 
over a local theater for a special performance 
of “Mister Roberts,” preceded by a reception 
and dinner. More than 400 attended the 
Navy ball last fall to salute Navy Day and 
honor naval reservists. The league has also 
assisted in local Navy projects such as the 
50th anniversary of naval aviation and the 
Waves reunion. They stand ready to assist 
Navy recruiters; ComFive’s special repre- 
sentative in Richmond, Capt. William 
Thomas, and the naval reserve program at all 
times. A committee, headed by Capt. B. L. 
Britton, is now working to seek means of en- 
couraging the Naval Reserve program in 
Richmond. 

One of the top projects of the Richmond 
council has been support of the Richmond 
Reserve ship, U.S. S. Loeser (DE 680) and 
special programs were arranged, with suit- 
sble publicity, to mark both the callup and 
the return of the ship during the Berlin 
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cold war callup. State, city, and league 
officials took part in these ceremonies. 

At present the Richmond council is in- 
vestigating the potential of a Sea Cadet pro- 
gram for Richmond and a committee is 
working on this possibility. The council 
expects to have a large delegation at the San 
Juan convention this spring. 

Past presidents of the Richmond council 
since its founding are: Alex W. Parker, Jacob 
M. Viener, and Lamont S. Bryan. Past vice 
presidents include another Richmond council 
“sparkplug,” John Moyler, Jr. 

Present Officers are: president, Richard A. 
Veiz; vice presidents, P. Henry Poehler, 
Edward M. Davis, III, and Austin Brocken- 
brough; secretary, Heros A. Pohlig; treas- 
urer, Jack N. Herod; judge advocate, Wil- 
liam 8. Cudlipp, Jr.; chaplain, James W. 
Clarke, and marine affairs chairman, Robert 
N. Fricke. 

Richmond's council is proud of their past 
record but they are aiming for continued 
growth and dedicated to building an eyer- 
widening image of the modern Navy and its 
part in the defense structure of our Nation. 
Their desire is to be known as the “doingest 
council” of the league. 


MATS To Require CRAF To Furnish 
Turbine Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the announcements by 
the Department of the Air Force this 
past week with respect to their policies of 
civil airlift procurement. 

During the last session of the 86th 
Congress, while chairman of a Special 
Subcommittee on National Military Air- 
lift of the Committee on Armed Services, 
we held extensive hearings on the subject 
of the military airlift posture with par- 
ticular emphasis on the participation of 
the civil airlines. As a result of these 
hearings, the subcommittee made cer- 
tain recommendations, among them that 
civil augmentation airlift be obtained 
from those carriers whose aircraft were 
committed to the CRAF program; that 
participating carriers be contractually 
committed to partial mobilization of 
CRAF by the Secretary of Defense when 
required short of a national emergency; 
that carriers holding airlift contracts be 
required to execute agreements with 
their employees guaranteeing no work 
stoppages on civil augmentation airlift 
contracts; and finally, to have or to be 
firmly obligated to procure modern, 
long-range, turbine-powered convertible 
aircraft. 

Iam happy to note from the policy an- 
nouncement last week, and from infor- 
mation as to the nature of the contracts 
which have been entered into between 
the Air Force and civil airlines, that 
these recommended objectives are being 
met. Furthermore, the utilization of 
3-year contracts, as proposed by the 
subcommittee, has stabilized civil airlift 
procurement and made it possible to at- 
tain these objectives. I was further 
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pleased to note in the policy announce- 
ment that the Air Force plans, in evalu- 
ating future contracts, to take into ac- 
count the amount of commercial busi- 
ness performed by each carrier in order 
that we not have carriers dependent 
upon military contracts. Thus, for our 
airlift dollars, we are not merely getting 
economical transportation, but we are 
acquiring long-range cargo aircraft in 
our reserve inventory, we are assisting in 
the promotion of a stabilized industry, 
able to support itself in time of peace 
without cost to the Government, but pro- 
viding a responsive, useful reserve in 
times of national emergency require- 
ments. 

I particularly want to express my ap- 
preciation to the Honorable Edward J. 
Driscoll, Deputy for Transportation and 
Communications in the Department of 
the Air Force, for keeping me informed 
of developments in this matter. 

Following is the text of the announce- 
ments from the Department of the Air 
Force: 

MATS To Use TURBINE-POWERED AIRCRAFT 
FoR COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT AUGMENTATION 
New policies governing procurement of 

international and oversea commercial airlift 

in support of the Military Air Transport 

Service beginning with fiscal year 1964 were 

announced today. 

In brief the policies for fiscal year 1964 
and beyond are: 

(a) Turbine-powered equipment will be 
used exclusively for MATS movements, ex- 
cept in those areas where it may not be 
economically or operationally feasible. 

(b) Civil carriers will be utilized in their 
normal area of operation within the policies 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The only exception from this will be in the 
event of military necessity. 

(c) The fiscal year 1964 procurement will 
be accomplished by exercising the options 
for those carriers who have met all terms and 
conditions of their contracts, 

(d) New carriers will not be solicited un- 
less the exercise of options in con- 
tracts falis to give adequate coverage of 
requirements, 

(e) Carriers either having or hopeful of 
securing military business are advised that 
military requirements alone will not sup- 
port additional acquisition of turbine- 
powered equipment. Consequently, fur- 
ther augmentation of their fleets should be 
on the basis of civil sales. This is essential 
in order to provide adequate expansion in 
time of an airlife emergency. 

(£) In the fiscal year 1965 and subsequent 
procurements of airlift, awards will take into 
consideration the success of carriers in ex- 
panding their civil business. 

These policies dre an adjunct to exis 
ones which were inaugurated in 1961 cover- 
ing fiscal year 1962 procurements. 

The procurement policies are designed to 
efficiently accomplish the MATS mission and 
to aid in strengthening the air transporta- 
tion industry. During the past 2 years the 
air transportation industry has obtained 
substantial quantities of turbine-powered 
equipment. These have been made avall- 
able, under contractual commitments, to the 
military for normal peacetime as well as 
emergency transportation. 

Currently there are 13 carriers providing 
augmentation to MATS. These are com- 
posed of three classes: international route 
carriers, supplemental carriers, and domestic 
all-cargo carriers. These carriers have a 3- 
year commitment comprised of a 1-year firm 
contract with two successive 1-year options. 
The third year, scheduled to begin in fiscal 
year 1964, will complete the 3-year cycle. 
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Before You Decide on Signup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in the Feb- 
ruary 1963 issue of Doane’s magazine 
there is an article entitled “Before You 
Decide on Signup.” This clearly and 
concisely explains the important factors 
involved in the present wheat and feed 
grains programs. I wish to insert the ar- 
ticle in its entirety for the benefit of our 
colleagues: 

BEFORE You DECIDE on SIGNUP 


It's time to sign up for the 1963 feed grain 
and spring wheat programs (deadline is 
March 22). Changes from last year's feed 
grain program seem to make signup this 
year more advantageous and profitable at the 
minimum 20-percent diversion level—less 
profitable at the maximum 40-percent level. 

Wheatgrowers have already revealed their 
attitude toward the voluntary program 
Offered to them this year. Only 5.2 million 
acres were diverted in the Winter wheat areas 
where signup closed December 14, This 
compares to 11.2 million acres taken out of 
production under last year's mandatory 10- 
percent diversion. 

One big change in this year’s programs 
which affects the comparisons with last 
year—growers must divert all that they sign 
to divert or lose eligibility for loan. USDA 
now estimates that 20 to 30 percent of last 
year's 11.2 million acre wheat signup figure 
Was never actually diverted. 

Doane economists look for a small increase 
in corn acreage this year. More corn pro- 
ducers may find it profitable to go into the 
Program at the minimum 20-percent level, 
but the resulting acreage reduction will be 
offset by less participation than last year at 
higher levels. Milo production may be up 
too, but acreage is expected to remain about 
Stable. 

After harvest this year the Government 
won't sell certificate corn out of CCC storage 
for less than the national average support 
Price of $1.07 plus storage. Surplus feed 
grains can't be sold “at the market“ as they 
were the past 2 years, thus the price of 
corn should remain near loan level through- 
Out the season. The same is true of milo 
which has an average support of $1.17 per 
hundredweight. Barley supported at 82 
cents per bushel is expected to sell above 
loan in most western grain deficit areas. 


PAYMENT IN KIND A BIG ATTRACTION 


Diversion of 20 percent of feed grain base 
will be profitable to some growers because 
it qualifies them for the payment in kind 
which amounts to 18 cents per bushel of 
corn produced up to their normal yield. The 
payment in kind on grain sorghum is 29 
cents per hundredweight; and on barley, 14 
cents per bushel. This is considerably more 
important to producers than the relatively 
low acreage diversion payment which they 
also receive. ` 

The second 20 percent acreage diversion is 
less profitable, however. By taking this ad- 
ditional land out of production, you save 
production expenses, but you forfeit the 18 
cents per bushel payment in kind which 
would have been received for the normal 
Yield on this portion of your diverted acres. 
The loss of payment in kind more than off- 
sets the diversion payment, and your return 
per bushel or normal yield on all acreage di- 
verted is only about 67 cents. The example 
at left shows this clearly. 
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The gross returns from compliance and 
noncompliance will vary with different 
yields and production costs. Higher costs 
and/or lower yields than shown in the exam- 
ple make compliance more desirable. How- 
ever, producers with significantly lower pro- 
duction costs may be better off to stay out 
of the program and produce as much corn 
as possible. 

If you variable production costs were only 
$20 per acre, in contrast to $30 in the ex- 
ample, and diversion maintenance cost was 
$7 per acre instead of $9, the profit advan- 
tage from diversion is canceled out, You 
would save $400 in production costs by going 
into the program at the 20-percent level, 
but would spend $140 on maintenance of the 
20 acres of diverted land. This would leave 
a gross return of $9,613, slightly less than the 
$9,630 gross return from noncompliance. 

It may be best to stay out of the program 
entirely if your yield index is well below 
your current yields or those you expect this 
year. In some cases an index can be ad- 
justed upward if It is too far out of line, but 
a difference of 20 bushels between the index 
and actual yield can also reverse the out- 
come of the example. 

For instance, the noncomplier with an 
actual yield of 105 bushels per acre could 
expect a gross return of $11,235 (100 acres 
times 105 bushels times $1.07). 

Here’s how the minimum complier would 
fare: 


80 acres times 105 bushels times 


61070 „ccc „»„„„„% , 988 
80 acres times 85 bushels times 18 
CONE! ik edb AN ESE 1,224 
20 acres times 85 bushels times ($1.25 
divided by 6 „4vX̃ 
Production costs saved (20 acres 
times 980) 2c. —— 
FG 11, 237 
Diverted land maintenance cost 180 
Gro Ftün escen nena 11,057 


If you produce only a small acreage of 
feed grains—25 acres or less—you can idle 
the entire acreage and receive a diversion 
payment equal to 50 percent of the value of 
your normal yield. 

By using the same example as before but 
reducing the production base to 25 acres, 
the noncomplier would realize a gross re- 
turn of $2,408 for sale of his corn crop. The 
minimum complier who diverted 5 acres 
would have a gross return of $2,443, while 
the maximum complier who diverted the 
entire acreage would have a gross income of 
only $1,853. 

On paper, it looks like the minimum 20- 
percent diversion is best, but there are sev- 
eral factors other than gross return to 
consider. Reducing an already small acre- 
age by 20 percent may be impractical. The 
remaining acreage and the small yolume of 
grain produced might not be worth the 
effort of producing and handling. At this 
point, inefficiencies in use of machinery and 
labor are likely to develop and bin space 
might be wasted. 

Your better choice may be between full 
production and diversion of the total acre- 
age. Of the gross return from total diver- 
sion, $1,328 represents direct payments from 
the Government and the remaining $525 is 
savings on production expenses. These rep- 
resent certain income and savings that you 
would not have by producing the crop. 
This income insurance is an important fac- 
tor to consider, regardless of your acreage, or 
which alternative seems most profitable 
now, before the crop is even planted. 

For $550 less return, the maximum com- 
plier has this insurance. He also may have 
the opportunity to sell machinery, or delay 
purchasing new, and labor can be concen- 
trated on other enterprises. 
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OFFERS TO LIVESTOCK MAN 


The livestock feeder has more leeway un- 
der this year’s program, and it holds quite a 
bit of promise for him. The payment in kind 
probably will mean more to him than the 
diversion payment, so he'll most often be 
interested in only the 20-percent diversion, 
even if he is set up to feed all the grain he 
produces. Based on the example given ear- 
lier, he will realize about 92 cents per bushel 
for the grain he does not produce up to his 
normal yield (payment in kind plus diver- 
sion payment divided by actual yield per 
acre). If he can buy the additional grain he 
needs for $1.07 as forecast, then he is actu- 
ally getting it for 15 cents per bushel. In 
most cases this is considerably less than his 
variable production costs would have been. 

The alternatives, as they have been com- 
pared here for corn, rank about the same 
for grain sorghum and barley producers. 
Two differences in the production and mar- 
keting pictures for these crops might influ- 
ence producers’ decisions, however. 

One is the risk involved. Corn yields are 
considered more stable on the average than 
are milo yields, and especially barley yields. 
Thus there is a greater chance of low barley 
and milo yields which might make maximum 
compliance more attractive as a form of in- 
come insurance. 

Also, barley prices are not as likely to be 
influenced by the loan level or CCO sales of 
surplus grain as are corn and milo, Use of 
a barley market price equal to the loan level 
for comparing programs would probably be 
inaccurate. Barley, especially in the North- 
west and West, is likely to sell above the loan 
level at sometime during the crop year. 

Whether or not the diversion program 
looks attractive to you this year from a 
strictly economical standpoint, the USDA 
has attempted to make compliance more con- 
venient for 1963. 

All the corn, milo or barley you grow this 
year is eligible for loan, not just production 
up to the normal yield, as was the case in 
1962. This should eliminate the problem 
many farmers faced last year of having to 
seal up their “overrun” when it was stored 
in the same bin with the loan corn. 

Another advantage to this year’s program 
is the freedom producers have to dispose of 
their grain as they see fit, while still dra 
the diversion and payment in kind. It’s an 
advantage to the Livestock feeder who can 
go into the program, draw his diversion pay- 
ment and his payment in kind, then go 
ahead and feed his grain. Or any grower can 
sell the grain on the open market if the cash 
price is above the loan level, or he doesn't 
want to be troubled with putting his grain 
under loan. 


INSURES AVERAGE WHEAT YIELD 


There seems to be little advantage to going 
into the diversion program with spring 
wheat unless you are in a high risk area, or 
have a 10-acre or lower allotment and want 
to go out of wheat production. Analysis of 
the fall wheat signup by States shows that 
higher risk areas, especially those that had 
poor crops last year, had heavier signup this 
year than areas where growers are more cer- 
tain of their yields. 

If you expect something less than your 
normal yield this year, you may be better off 
to divert at least 20 percent of your allot- 
ment. This will depend on your production 
costs. Doane economists figure the grower 
with a 30-bushel-per-acre assigned normal 
yield and $10 per acre production costs 
would have little to gain from the p 
except insurance against a below-average 
yield. 

If his actual yield this year turns out to 
be below 26% bushels per acre, he would be 
ahead to have diverted the maximum 50 
percent of his acreage. If his crop yields any- 
where between 263, and 3014 bushels per 
acre, 20 percent diversion would be most 
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profitable. With a yield of 3044 bushels or 
more, seeding the full allotment figures out 
best. 

Using the same formula for a situation 
where the grower has a small allotment, 

ce looks even less desirable than 
it does for larger acreages. Yield would have 
to drop to less than 15% bushels for diver- 
sion to pay where the allotment is 15 acres 
or less. 

These calculations are based on variable 
production costs. Fixed costs; interest, ma- 
chinery depreciation, taxes, etc, go on 
whether wheat is grown or not. No con- 
sideration is given to such factors as re- 
duced use of machinery and bins when acre- 
age is cut, or any other advantages or dis- 
advantages an individual producer may en- 
counter by lowering his crop acreage. 

Last year the USDA cracked down on the 
irregular arrangements that some landlords 
and tenants had worked out to share diver- 
sion payments from wheatland. A similar 
tightening of regulations is expected in the 
feed grain diversion program this year. 

Unless there is a good reason for doing 
otherwise, the diversion payment should be 
split in the same way a crop produced on 
the land would be divided. This may change 
the outcome of the examples used in this dis- 
cussion, especially where the proportion of 
fixed and variable costs charged to the land- 
lord and tenant is not equal. Normally, 
land diversion has been less desirable for the 
landlord than for the tenant, because of the 
greater proportion of fixed costs carried by 
the landlord. 

FEED GRAIN PROGRAM EXAMPLE 


Here is a comparison of noncompliance, 
compliance at the 20-percent level, and com- 
pliance at the 40-percent level for corn pro- 
duction in the Midwest. If you know your 
variable production costs (labor, fuel, seed, 
fertilizer, etc.) you can use this method to 
determine the most profitable use of the feed 
grain program on your own land, 

Assume you have: corn production base of 
100 acres, yield index of 85 bushels per acre, 
actual 1963 yield of 90 bushels per acre, sup- 
port price of $1.25 ($1.07 loan plus 18 cents 
payment in kind), free market price of $1.07, 
$30 per acre variable production costs, and 
$9 per acre maintenance cost on diverted 
land, 

Return to noncomplier: 100 acres times 90 
bushels times $1.07 equals $9,630. 

Return to minimum complier (20-percent 
diversion) : 


80 acres times 90 bushels times 61.07. 87, 704 
80 acres times 85 bushels times 18 


divided: by 5) ---.--..-..--....--. 


$90) ————ͤ wéä— +o === 600 

po \ ͤ ˙——————— 9,953 
Diverted land maintenance cost (20 
poe eo ey ( EE 

Gross return 9, T73 


Return to the maximum complier (40-per- 
cent diversion) : 


60 acres times 90 bushels times $1.07_ $5, 778 
60 acres times 85 bushels times 18 


CC soap sense eee 918 
20 acres times 85 bushels times ($1.25 
divided 1 Pee —— 425 
20 acres times 85 bushels times (61.25 
divided by ) 1, 063 
Production costs saved (40 acres times 
r ans nnnnmanie 1. 200 
Choy: Yee oe a ee 9, 384 
Diverted land maintenance cost Las 
acres times 69) — 
Gross rn 9. 024 
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Review of Education and Research in 
Mental Retardation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House should take up soon specific parts 
of the President’s program for an ad- 
vance in the national care of mental ill- 
ness and mental retardation. One piece 
of legislation that would help is the bill 
to provide more opportunities to train 
physicians and dentists, which I have 
supported, and which has been before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. I know the committee is 
considering a good bill, and I hope the 
House can take it up and pass it as evi- 
dence of their desire to mect this press- 
ing need. ‘ 

The President stressed the need for 
mobilization of all our resources in this 
area, and for greater research and edu- 
cation. In this connection, I should like 
to draw to the attention of the House an 
article describing the program for re- 
search in these areas in Connecticut, 
which has done some outstanding work 
and which has recognized the serious 
problems which the President described 
and is doing something about them. I 
offer it for the RECORD: 

Review or EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN 

MENTAL RETARDATION 
(By M. Michael Klaber, Ph. D., director of 
psychological services, Seaside Regional 

Center) 

The professional and lay public is best 
acquainted with the community and per- 
sonal services rendered to the retardate and 
his family by the Office of Mental Retarda- 
tion. As over 4,000 retarded children and 
adults are the direct beneficiaries of care, 
and many more parents and youngsters avail 
themselves of the home-strengthening serv- 
ices of the office and its grant-supported 
affiliates, it is not surprising that the im- 
portant scientific and educational activities 
of the staff members do not enjoy the same 
public acknowledgment extended to the 
service branches of the office. This brief ar- 
ticle is an attempt to show the extent of In- 
volvement of the residential centers as edu- 
cational and scientific agencies, 

TWO FACTORS IMPORTANT IN PLANNING 

Every comprehensive plan of coping with 
the problem of mental retardation is de- 
pendent on two major factors (1) skilled 
professional personnel, and (2) basic and 
applied research opening new vistas of treat- 
ment and prevention. President Kennedy 
has recently alerted the Nation to the extent 
of the problem. We in Connecticut are for- 
tunate in the sound leadership offered by 
our staff in their relentless efforts to serve 
the retarded not only through extensive care 
but by conducting applied research as well 
as through their educational programs. 
GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 

From its very inception the Southbury 
Training School was conceived as a center 
of professional training. Thus its original 
plans included modern medical, laboratory, 
and hospital facilities. The medical director 
was drawn from the faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 
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The earliest graduate training program in 
medicine established was in the specialty of 
pediatrics. Herman Yannet, M.D. 
of the program, is currently assistant 
superintendent-medical of the Southbury 
Training School and holds a faculty appoint- 
ment in the department of pediatrics at 
Yale. Pediatric residents have been recelv- 
ing special training in the diagnostic prob- 
lems of mental retardation and in the special 
medical needs presented by children with 
neurological damage. Through their stay 
at the training school, they become more 
attuned not only to their own specialty but 
to the comprehensive treatment of the re- 
tarded in a large multidisciplinary facility. 

A somewhat newer training program is 
offered by the Southbury Training School in 
psychiatry. Residents from the nearby Fair- 
field Hospital are receiving first-hand knowl- 
edge of emotional disturbance in an intel- 
lectually subnormal population, In cooper- 
ation with the department of psychology 
and their own psychiatric supervisors, they 
have an opportunity to modify behavioral 
disturbances associated with convulsive dis- 
orders and other disturbancos of the central 
nervous system not usually encountered in 
a psychiatric hospital. 

RESEARCH 

An important aspect of the popularity 
of medical residencies in training schools is 
active interest of the staff members in re- 
search problems. In recent years special 
attention has centered on genetic deficits 
among mongoloids. W. Roy Breg, M.D., ás- 
sistant medical director, Southbury Train- 
ing School, is conducting an extensive re- 
search program involving chromosomal 
translocations among patients affected by 
mongolism and has extended his investiga- 
tions to their normal relatives. This latter 
aspect of the research is of special promise 
as the possibility of identifying persons who 
are carriers of the condition may eventually 
lead to effective preventive measures. 

In line with other important public health 
problems are investigations revolving around 
ABO blood group incompatibility and its 
etiological relationship to mental retarda- 
tion, the management of convulsive dis- 
orders in childhood, the relationship between 
mental age and bone age, and the creation 
of a meaningful and useful diagnostic classi- 
fication system. Such a system is an in- 
valuable and vitally needed ald in the treat- 
ment of mentally retarded patients. This 
climate of active medical research has en- 
hanced the popularity of the medical resi- 
dencies a great deal. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

Both the Mansfield Training School and 
Hospital and the Southbury Training School 
have been active in training vitally needed 
professional personnel psychology. Clinical 
internships have been available in both 
schools, and students from many universi- 
ties have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study mental retardation within 
the framework of our modern institutions. 
Many of these positions were filled by doc- 
toral candidates in clinical psychology. The 
University of Connecticut has established a 
close cooperative program with Mansfield 
and has used the department of psychological 
services of that facility intensively. The 
clinical training program is, however, not 
confined to local universities; students-in- 
training have come from many major uni- 
versities in the United States. 

A psychological laboratory supported by 
Federal funds, is actively engaged in basic 
psychological research at Mansfield. Among 
its major contributions are studies of dis- 
crimination learning among moderately re- 
tarded children. These investigations are 
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carried out under the direction of David Zea- 
man, Ph. D., professor of psychology at the 
University of Connecticut, by a staff of 
graduate fellows and students. While the 
major contributions of this project so far 
are essentially of value to the specialist, it 
is hoped that in the future the results will 
have direct bearing on learning processes of 
retarded children. 

Other projects undertaken by the psy- 
chological staffs are directly related to the 
everyday problems of institutional adminis- 
tration. A punchcard system collating all 
pertinent data with respect to a given child, 
including medical, social, and psychological 
factors, was devised at Southbury. All resi- 
dents of the training school have been fully 
assessed, and valuable population data have 
thus become readily accessible. Attempts at 
identifying successful and unsuccessful ward 
personnel have been made at both schools, 
and a number of graduate students have 
completed projects relating to mental re- 
tardation under the direction of the staff. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 


Both Mansfield and Southbury have been 
serving as preferred training centers for lo- 
cal schools of education for many years. The 
Southern Connecticut State College has held 
many courses at Southbury, and its students 
have practice teaching at both institutions. 
During the past summers the University of 
Connecticut has conducted. workshops for 
teachers in special classes at Mansfield. 

The utilization of the training school fa- 
cllities is not limited to classroom. personnel. 
At present a number of psychological exam- 
iners receive practical experience at Mans- 
field, and the staff of the Seaside Regional 
Center has contributed to graduate educa- 
tion of guidance counselors by demonstrat- 
ing group counseling through one-way vision 
observation and closed-circuit television 
demonstrations at the University of Con- 
necticut. 


SOME FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


In the past, institutions had relied on the 
initiative of the staff and had capitalized on 
their geographical location in establishing 
mutually beneficial programs with universi- 
ties. Thus Southbury has been closely asso- 
otaled with Yale and Southern Connecticut 
State College, both in New Haven. Mans- 
field has worked on a cooperative basis with 
the nearby University of Connecticut. Re- 
search was carried out independently with- 
in the confines of each institution and with- 
out the cooperation of a central coordinat- 
ing agency. 

With the creation of the Office of Mental 
Retardation, statewide research acivities will 
undoubtedly be undertaken in the future. 
The addition of the large service list of re- 
tardates available to this Office should in it- 
self constitute a major research resource. It 
seems logical that research in mental re- 
tardation will follow the trend of the serv- 
ices. The emphasis will shift from intra- 
institutional population studies to investiga- 
tion of children receiving services in the 
community. Moreover, the expansion of fa- 
cilities to include regional centers will en- 
able the staff of these agencies to reach a 
larger number of professionals by institut- 
ing regional seminars. The educational and 
research activities are therefore likely to en- 
compass the State as a whole, and thus serve 
as a model organization serving a greater 
number of training and investi- 
gating the problem of mental retardation on 
the broadest basis. 
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What About a National Surveyors Week? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that George Washington, whose 
birthday we celebrate this month, was an 
outstanding surveyor as a young man. 
His training as a surveyor, in fact, was 
viewed by many who knew him as having 
helped to form the strong base on which 
he built a career without parallel in the 
history of freedom. 

Not so well known, I am sure, is the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday 
we also proudly celebrate this month, 
was a practicing surveyor for a brief pe- 
riod, after he had fought in the Black 
Hawk War. Lincoln, who has been 
called “the greatest of our mighty dead,” 
was forced to discontinue surveying and 
to sell his transit and other equipment 
through lack of patronage in the sparse- 
ly settled area in which he lived at that 
time. 

Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
who marked out the famous Mason and 
Dixon Line so vital in our early history 
were, of course, surveyors. 

An interesting article “What About a 
National Surveyors Week?” by Douglas 
A. McIntosh, himself a land surveyor, ap- 
peared in the January 1963 issue of the 
magazine the National Surveyor, pub- 
lished here in Washington by Larston 
D. Farrar, a man well known to many of 
us in Congress. This article points out 
that surveyors once were high in public 
esteem, but have not enjoyed as much 
prestige as members of other professions 
in recent years. This is not due, as the 
author makes clear, to any character de- 
ficiency in surveyors, or to any failure of 
the profession to keep pace with the 
march of technology or the demands of 
modern methods. The surveyor is more 
vital than ever—to everyone who buys or 
sells a home, a lot, a farm, or builds any- 
thing larger than a doghouse. , 

Mr. McIntosh suggests that surveyors 
have failed to bring their good works to 
the attention of the public they serve in 
a way that will reflect credit upon their 
profession and the thousands of fine in- 
dividuals who serve in it. He also rec- 
ommends methods of achieving this goal. 

Because of the universal interest in 
surveying, Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent I insert this fine article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHAT ABOUT A NATIONAL SURVEYORS WEEK? 
(By Douglas A. McIntosh) 

(Would such a promotion help to dignify 
the public image of the surveyor and how 
best could it be worked? The National Sur- 
veyor presents this thoughtful proposal, 
from a noted practicing surveyor, as & proj- 
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ect for discussion by surveyors in all sections 
of the Nation. Your comments—for or 
against—will be welcomed.) 

In recent years, surveyors throughout our 
country have been waging an ever-intensify- 
ing battle for higher standards of education 
and practice. Connected with this is the 
subject of recognition, by the general pub- 
lic, of the land surveyor and his role in our 
modern industrial economy. A most useful 
means of accomp this recognition or 
awareness, I believe, would be through spon- 
sorship of what could be called a National 
Surveyors Week. 

This would be a week officially designated 
for the publicizing and promotion of sur- 
veyors and surveying, giving the public new 
insight into the yital role our profession 
plays in modern life. This type of recogni- 
tion program might be most effective on a 
national basis, and it would work equally 
well on a State or regional basis. However, 
unless the local surveying association is 
well organized, this type of promotion might 
not work out as well on a city or county 
basis, as it would nationally. Many pro- 
fessional groups—including the engineers— 
have found this form of “advertising” to be 
both professionally and ethically acceptable 
and to provide an effective public awareness 
program. 

To set up, organize, and successfully ex- 
ecute a State or national recognition week 
is a formidable job. It requires the leader- 
ship of many persons and the time and 
effort of many more. 

There are five basic media forms which 
lend themselves to this type of project: first, 
radio; second, television; third, personal 
talks and appearances; fourth, printed ma- 
terial; and fifth, newspapers. 

Each of these in turn can be broken down 
into specific items. 

Radio: (1) Spot announcements and news 
items, and (2) forum or panel discussions 
or other public service projects. 

Television; (1) Spot announcements and 
news items; (2) short filmed presentation 
between programs; and (3) forum or panel 
discussions or other public service projects. 

Personal talks and appearances: (1) Proc- 
lamation or other official announcement by 
the 5 8 mayors, or other 

c or political 

(2) invitational meetings, tasause Ge teas 
ners with a program properly slanted to the 
Purposes; (3) personal discussions and 
talks by members of the profession at 
schools, colleges, meetings, etc.; and (4) dis- 
plays of maps, pictures, various surveying 
instruments and tools, and other surveying 
products, results and material in store win- 
dows, bank exhibition rooms, public bulld- 
ings, etc. 

Printed material: (1) Booklets, leaflets, or 
brochures placed in public buildings, banks, 
schools, colleges, etc.; (2) printing, distribu- 
tion and usage of stamps for sealing letters; 
(3) an attempt to have a U.S. postage stamp 
printed in recognition of the surveyor and 
Surveyors’ Week; (4) the overprinting of 
National Surveyors’ Week or other slogans 
on envelopes and other mailing covers; and 
(5) printing, distribution, and usage of 
posters for display on bulletin boards and 
the like. 

Newspapers: (1) Nationally syndicated 
news releases; (2) comments on editorial 
page; (3) state mews; (4) local news; (5) 
local story on hometown surveyors. 

This breakdown is by no means complete, 
but it does list many of the basic methods of 
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promotion available. Under any circum- 
stances all promotion and promotional ma- 
terials should be strictly in good taste and 
always professional in nature. 

The financial costs of a national program 
are not small nor are they staggeringly high. 
Much of the publicity is practically free for 
the asking. All that is required is to take 
advantage of this on a State and local level, 
under the overall coordination and supervi- 
sion of a national committee. To be suc- 
cessful this national committee would re- 
quire the finest cooperation and chain of 
command that could be mustered. 

Whether it be a State or National program, 
the majority of the cost and time spent, and 
the resulting benefits occur at the local level. 
The overall plan, basic ideas and material 
furnished by a State or National committee 
will produce no results without local appli- 
cation. It is the kind of project that, if it 
is going to be done at all, must be done 
well. A failure would be worse than nothing. 

There is no question but that such a proj- 
ect to be successfully completed would re- 
quire outside help. The arrangements, 
contacts, artwork, layout, printing, etc., all 
require both skill and time beyond that 
available from the average surveyor. One 
solution to this would be the engaging of a 
firm whose business is this type of promo- 
tion program. 

It is, of course, self evident that to accom- 
plish the task of bringing surveying to the 
public we cannot depend or rely on the work 
of 1 week and do nothing the other 51. The 
materials and ideas generated from this Sur- 
veyors’ Week are easily adapted to everyday 
use throughout the year. 

As in many things, the first one is the 
hardest and most expensive. Once the mold 
is made, it then becomes easier and less 
costly. This applies equally to the promo- 
tion of a National Surveyors’ Week. Each 
successive year’s promotion follows this same 
pattern. 

It is not uncommon to select a theme or 
slogan to emphasize or pinpoint a particular 
item. Each year’s theme should be differ- 
ent and be used in a preplanned logical 
pattern. 3 

Abraham Lincoln said, “You can fool some 
of the people all of the time and all the 
people some of the time, but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time.” By 
bringing surveying to the public we are in- 
creasing our exposure to more praise and 
criticism, This, in turn, increases our re- 
sponsibilities. If we, as surveyors, cannot 
assume this new status, which we ourselves 
have created, then we will find that we are 
caught in the political and economical proc- 
ess of self-made self-extinction. We will 
have become guilty of trying to fool all of 
the people all of the time, ourselves included. 
Status and respect are not self-proclaimed 
virtues, but are bestowed upon us by others 
for what we are. 

If such a week is to be considered on a 
national basis, the only organization now 
capable of this is the American Congress on 
Surveying and Mapping. At the annual 
meeting of the American Congress on Sur- 
veying and Mapping in Washington, D.C., in 
March, this proposal could be discussed and 
perhaps a national committee formed to pre- 
pare a report as to whether the congress 
would wish to undertake such a project, and 
if so, a plan of organization and accomplish- 
ment. If they should decide not to under- 
take the project, this committee report would 
still be most useful to State or local groups 
who might wish to consider such a program. 
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The Birch Society Aim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin, Tuesday, 
February 12, 1963. This editorial deals 
with the aims and goals of the John 
Birch Society and I challenge anyone to 
refute the statements made in this edi- 
torial. The John Birch Society is a tar- 
get for every Communist-front organi- 
zation and the so-called liberals who em- 
brace the Communist ideology, if not 
the conspiracy. The John Birch Society 
is the most damaging organization to the 
un-American activities of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and its 400 fronts in 
America. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Bert SOCIETY Aim 


Whether on the National, State, county, 
or local scene, each time that a group of 
liberals find their intended programs ex- 
posed to the public, immediately they put 
forth the cry that This is the result of the 
John Birch Society.” 

The John Birch Society was founded for 
the sole purpose of combating communism. 
A group of dedicated, alarmed individuals 
saw that the Government was allowing the 
processes of propagandizing to alter the at- 
titudes of the general public to accept a 
status of coexistence, tolerance, and actual 
submission to Russia. They found that pro- 
Communists had infiltrated the very top 
echelons of the Federal Government, mainly 
in the State Department, and that the ac- 
tions and desires of the elected officials were 
not effective in controlling the policies of 
the Nation. 

Through the founding of the Birch Society 
information, plans, strategy, legislation, and 
those persons responsible for the takeover 
became known to the general public. 
Through the medium of information and 
education the great powerful middle class 
were made aware of the ultimate designs of 
this minority group. They found that under 
the guise of socialism the United States was 
being transformed into a dictatorial govern- 
ment dedicated to one worldism and federal- 
ism that would be dominated by Russian ac- 
tion in such organizations as the United 
Nations. 

Through the society these persons were in- 
formed as to effective action that they as 
individuals could take that would disrupt 
and destroy the takeover program. They 
became informed on the extent of the prog- 
ress of the communism-socialism activities 
in all phases of life including the programs 
for churches, schools, city, county, State, 
and Federal Government. The educational 
program has proven highly successful in 
combating the liberal socialist. 

It is natural that the liberals would at- 
tempt to destroy their enemy and their one 
main recourse would be to smear, discredit, 
and destroy the confidences the people were 
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placing in the reports and actions of the 
John Birch Society. 

The Birch Society has grown, its member- 
ship increases due to the authenticity of 
their reports and the continual proving of 
the intent of the liberal-Socialist-Commu- 
nists. They have but one purpose, that of 
repulsing Communist aggression within the 
Nation and this would include repulsing this 
danger In any phase or within any facet of 
life within the Nation. 

Regardless of the smears and discrediting, 
no court or no investigation has found the 
John Birch Society established for any other 
reason. 


The U.N.: Wrong About Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, atop 
the editorial columns of Newsday is the 
following quotation from Proverbs 
29: 18. 

Where there is no vision, the people perish. 


Vision, always clearer in the bright 
light of the facts, came to Newsday, I 
am happy to say, in its lead, full-page 
length editorial of February 19 entitled 
“The U.N.: Wrong About Cuba.” 

The editorial follows rather closely, I 
am also glad to observe, the general out- 
line of facts which I have been providing 
to Newsday and its readers for a long 
time. 

A stanch defender, nearly always of 
the United Nations and openly friendly 
to this administration, Newsday admir- 
ably stated in one paragraph of the 
editorial the undeniable fact that— 

The people of the United States are sick 
of having a foreign base, whether used for 
espionage, subversion or masked aggression, 
just 90 miles off their shore. They regard a 
Communist Cuba as an insult to our na- 
tional dignity and an armed Cuba as a posi- 
tive danger. 


Well said. 

Newsday says that for the United Na- 
tions to be spending $1,100,000 on an ag- 
ricultural research station in Cuba 
Arasy as a slap in the face to the United 

Again, well said. 

Then this: 

Thus, once again, and to its own damage, 
the administration has given substance to 


the fears expressed—not by confirming sus- 
Picions of hidden missiles and aggressive 
Russian intentions in Cuba—but by indi- 
cating that its left hand knoweth not what 
the right hand doeth. 


I am unwilling to agree with all of 
that paragraph, but I certainly do agree 
that this administration demonstrated— 
as it does time and again, day after 
day—that its left hand knoweth not 
what its right hand doeth, 
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And, I certainly agree with the obvi- 
ous answer to the question put by the 
last sentence of Newsday’s editorial. It 

Exactly how can we draw Castro's fangs 
when the U.N, and some of our responsible 
Officers, are willing to go along with so out- 
Tageous a grant of funds? 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Newsday 
for having seen the light in this matter. 
It is a matter of some pride with me that 
I have been casting the light of these 
facts at Long Island and the Nation for 
a long, long time. 

The full text of the Newsday editorial 
follows with one paragraph deleted 
under the rules: 

Tse U.N.: WroNnG Anovr CUBA 


This Nation has faithfully supported the 
United Nations since its Inception; in fact, 
the United States was the creator of the 
noble concept of a world parliament. When 
the Russians repeatedly sought to wreck the 
U.N. it was the United States that forestalled 
the disaster. We have loaned money to keep 
it afloat; we have faithfully paid our assess- 
ments when Iron Curtain countries have 
welshed or delayed. In every respect we have 
displayed our dedication to this organiza- 
tion. 

It thus comes as a slap in the face to find 
the U.N. preparing to spend $1,100,000 on an 
agricultural research station in Cuba. For 
Cuba is our enemy, and by its very nature 
a dedicated enemy of the peaceful purposes 
for which the U.N. was founded in 1945. The 
sum of money involved is perhaps trivial, 
but by providing it the U.N. is lending its 
prestige to Fidel Castro, who seeks through 
subversion and violence to alienate all Latin 
America and to divide in two the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The money is to come from the U.N. Spe- 
cial Pund, to which the U.S. contributes 40 
Percent of the total annually. The director 
of this fund is a fine citizen of the United 
States, Paul G. Hoffman, but in going along 
with this grant he is acting with the utmost 
shortsightedness. He defends it on the 
ground that only foreign currency and no 
American money as such will be used to carry 
out the 5-year project. But of course it is 
the American contributions that permit this 
subterfuge to be indulged in. And, as might 
be expected, Cuba has never even met its 
$55,000 per year commitment to the Special 
Fund 


The administration has not covered itself 
with glory in this sequence of events. The 
President at his press conference last Thurs- 
day swallowed and recited the no-American- 
money excuse. Other sources have explained 
that this is a voluntary project, and that 
each country may specify how its contribu- 
tions are to be used. including 
many Democrats, is infuriated and justly so. 

House Speaker JoHN McCormack, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, rarely makes a pub- 
lic comment, but in this instance he ex- 
pressed some views with which we agree: 

"I feel the action as unwise, particularly in 
light of the situation that exists.” 

* . * > 

The people of the United States are sick 
of having a foreign base, whether used for 
espionage, subversion, or masked aggression, 
just 90 miles off thelr shore. They regard 
a Communist Cuba as an insult to our na- 
tional dignity and an armed Cuba as a posi- 
tive danger. 

In fact while the administration was de- 
fending the U.N. grant, one of its own 
spokesmen was warning of violence to come. 
Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, has told a 
House subcommittee: 

“The Castro regime has shifted the em- 
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phasis of its campaign in Latin America to 
one of open encouragement of terror as & 
principal weapon.” This has been evidenced 
by the outbreaks within Venezuela, designed 
to prevent President Romulo Betancourt 
from visiting the United States—which did 
not. It had been further underlined by the 
hijacking of a Venezuelan freighter and its 
delivery to Brazilian waters. The Venezu- 
elans of course will get the freighter back, 
but plainly Castro through such tactics 
hopes to stir up revolutionists in other coun- 
tries, and so to disrupt Venezuelan life that 
the Betancourt government will fall, 

Under such circumstances, it is essential 
that the United States sternly remind the 
U.N. of the things we have done for that 
agency, and seek the same support we re- 
ceived at the time of the Korean crisis. 
Then the U.N. was with us; now the U.N. 
is apparently in the clouds, neglectful of 
past obligations. 

Cuba as a site for IRBM’s may have had 
its teeth drawn, but Cuba still packs a lot 
of power as a disruptive force in this hemi- 
sphere. Exactly how can we draw Castro's 
fangs when the U.N. and some of our own 
responsible officers, are willing to go along 
with so outrageous a grant of funds? 


“John and Martha Turnipseed Sez” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are in the so-called atomic age which 
seems to imply that we move at a rapid 
pace in all directions, and in all that 
we do. While it is well to keep abreast 
with the changing times, we must not 
lose the homespun faculty of realizing 
that it is the little things in life that 
mean so much. Let us not find that 
one day a quick pull on our bootstraps 
will awaken us to the realization that 
we do not know where we have been. 
This philosophy is so well expressed in 
the column “John Turnipseed” of the 
January 1963, issue of the Prairie 
Farmer, I commend it for your reading. 

The column is as follows: 

Jon Nores THAT UNCLE Sam’s Bors Are 
GETTING PESTIFEROUS 

We Turnipseeds ain't had much to do 
with the Federal Guy’ment, what with us 
bein’ half-retired an’ livin’ mostly on what 
we was able to put away in better times, 
but it sure seems like Uncle Sam has been 
pesterin’ us in most every mail this past 
month, 

It "pears like he must hey a million clerks 
to keep busy, an' they all put in their time 
tryin’ to figger how they kin bother John Q. 
Citizen. Mebbe they should lissen to the 
advice of the wise old lady to the new bride: 
If the time come when you think you got 
to kill off your husband, get it over with in 
a hurry, don’t peck him to death. 

Well, Uncle Sam's boys in Washington is 
sure peckin’, I don’t do much business with 
our farm co-op these days on account of 
I don't farm much, so my patronage refund 
check which come in the mall the other day 
was jest $17.84. But what do you know. 
When I cash my check I got to put my social 
security number on it on account of the 
Guv'ment is afraid mebbe I will try to cheat. 
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Now I am an old hand at turnin’ the other 
cheek, so I didn’t let it bother me too much, 
but a few days later I come home from town 
an’ found my wife Martha sputterin’ like a 
drop of water on a hot stove. 

It so happens Martha owns a few shares 
of stock in her own name, jest enuf to make 
her a small capitalist, but not enuf to make 
us rich like some people in Washington I 
could mention. She got a dividend of $25 
an’ with it come a notice from the company 
to right away send in her social security 
number so they kin report her income to the 
Guvy'ment by number. If she ain't got a 
number, go git one right away. 

Turnipseed, Martha sez, glarin’ at me like 
I was responsible, you're a citizen, why don't 
you do something about this outrageous 
monkeys business. 

Them people in Washington, she sez, are 
gettin’ so persnickety about us 
folks, purty soon they will insist every last 
person has got to wear a license number 
like a car. They will tattoo it on you front 
and back so they kin ketch you comin’ an’ 
goin’. When they got it tattooed on your 
behind they will pass a law thet you got to 
go around with your rear bare so it will 
show, or mebbe it will be bare anyway be- 
cause they got all your clothes money. 

I don’t know when I hev seen Martha so 
mad. The picture in my mind of people 
runnin’ around with a license number tat- 
tooed on their rear end was so funny I 
started to laugh but thet was the wrong 
thing to do. Instead of arguin’ I decided 
this was a good time to go out an’ clean the 
henhouse, 


President Kennedy’s Shameless Political 
Blackjacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy is a great talker about 
how we must have higher education of 
our youth. According to yesterday's 
Washington Evening Star, in a copy- 
righted article by Joseph Young, it ap- 
pears that a young citizen today does 
not need education to get along in this 
world, He just has to be a Democrat. 

The White House has now taken per- 
sonal control of 10,000 temporary sum- 
mer jobs for college students and the re- 
quirements will not be ability but what 
political leader’s OK the applicant has 
received. 

Since the parents of Republican stu- 
dents pay taxes which supply the sala- 
ries of these 10,000 temporary positions 
and since Republicans will no longer 
qualify for these positions, I wonder if 
President Kennedy is going to rebate a 
portion of the taxes paid by these Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It is difficult to believe that a Presi- 
dent of the United States would do such 


things. 

The article referred to follows: 

Warre Hovsz To CONTROL STUDENT 
JoB PATRONAGE 
(By Joseph Young) 

The White House has taken control over 
the patronage of the more than 10,000 stu- 
dent summer jobs in Government, 
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At a White House meeting last week, 
which was held without the knowledge of 
the Civil Service Commission, some of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's aids met with the political 
appointees of various agencies who are in- 
volved in patronage work, 

A clearance system was set up whereby 
the names of all students who have filed ap- 
plications for summer employment in Gov- 
ernment agencies will be sent to the White 
House. 

The State from which the student hails, 
plus the college he is attending (if any), 
will be included in the information sent to 
the White House. 

WASHINGTON JOBS 


The jobs mainly are in Washington and 
last from June through August. 

Mrs. Dorothy Davies, a White House staff 
assistant, who was in charge of the meet- 
8 the purpose of the new system was 

to assure “coordination” in order that the 
agencies could make best use of the students“ 
talent. 

Mrs. Davies did not deny that political 
patronage is one of the aims of the White 
House clearance system, but declared that 
the Kennedy administration’s primary con- 
cern is that the student talent be put to 
the best use possible and groomed for regu- 
lar Federal employment when they graduate. 

Civil Service Commission officials have 
privately expressed dismay at the latest turn 
of events, 

While there has always been quite a bit 
of personal patronage involved in summer 
Government jobs, applicants haye had to 
pass civil service exams for clerical, typist, 
and stenographer jobs. And in the case 
of student trainee jobs, in which college 
students take Federal summer employment 
in connection with what the Government 
hopes will be their Federal professions after 
graduation, they are selected from civil 
service registers. 

TOP YOUTHS CERTIFIED 


The feeling among Government career 
personnel officers is that it Is wrong to play 
politics where young people are concerned, 
particularly among college students who are 
the Government's hope for the future as far 
as filling key career jobs are concerned. 

It's no secret that a goodly portion of the 
summer student jobs are filled on a personal 
patronage basis each year. Government 
officials—political and career—have hired 
their own sons and daughters as well as the 
children of friends or Members of Congress. 
‘However, the CSC has been careful to certify 
only the top qualifiers on the student trainee 
exam. 

The White House job clearance system 
may be an effort to channel these jobs in a 
more political patronage area, whereby more 
sons and daughters of Democratic Members 
of Congress and key Democratic supporters 
and contributors may get summer jobs in 
Government. 

has shown increased interest in 
these summer jobs. Last year the House 
approved a bill to apportion these jobs on a 
State-by-State basis. This would have the 
effect of giving most of these jobs to students 
outside of the Washington area. However, 
the Senate failed to act on the bill before 
adjournment. 

This year a half dozen bills have been in- 
troduced In Congress to achieve the same 
objective. 

In discussing the White House job clear- 
ance system, Miss Davies said in was a move 
to channel the best possible talent to the 
places in Government where it could be used 
most effectively. 

She said that, for example, if an agency 
finds that its summer job vacancies are all 
filled up, a place for a bright student could 
be found in another Government agency 
through a coordinated placement system set 
up in the White House. 
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Miss Davies refused to answer directly 
whether the program also involved political 
patronage, other than saying that there al- 
ways has been some patronage in summer 
student jobs in Government. 

Presumably, students still will have to 
pass an exam to get the summer jobs. 

Last year’s Government summer job pro- 
gram for students was given great emphasis 
by the administration, with President Ken- 
nedy and other top Government officials 
addressing the students. 


Betrayal of Cotton Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the most unjust and 
inequitable problems in this country to- 
day is the two-price cotton system under 
which American cotton is sold to foreign 
textile producers at a lower price than 
the same cotton is made available to 
American textile mills. Foreign-produced 
textiles are flooding the domestic Amer- 
ican market and U.S. textile mills are 
thrown into an impossible competitive 
position. Destruction of a once flourish- 
ing industry, impoverishment of the 
communities which depend upon cotton 
mills, and dispossession of thousands of 
American workers who look to this in- 
dustry for a livelihood are the conse- 
quences. 

Clearly, this problem is created by cal- 
culated Federal policies which have at- 
tempted to be all things to all people. 
The wreckage of an industry is being 
strewen along the way. There can be 
little doubt that a continuation of two- 
price cotton will also bring grave retri- 
bution upon the cotton farmer—the 
group the policy was originally developed 
to help. With the handwriting on the 
wall so plainly, we must return to a one- 
price system for American cotton. In 
the meantime, we must protect an Amer- 
ican industry from further erosion re- 
sulting from Government policies. The 
Federal Government must stop attempt- 
ing to gloss over this bad situation and 
address itself to the root problem—two- 
price cotton. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress an editorial which appeared in 
the Sunday, February 17, edition of the 
Daily Independent of Kannapolis, N.C., 
which discusses this problem in thought- 
ful detail. The editorial is as follows: 
Suave New FRONTIER SEDUCES AND BETRAYS 

COTTON InpusTry 

There's a bale of cotton in the lobby of 

Cabarrus Bank & Trust Co. here and an- 


other in the reception room at Cannon Mills 
Co.'s main office. 

Inappropriate places for cotton, you might 
say. But are they? The principal raw ma- 
terial used by Cannon Mills is cotton. 
Therefore the basis of Kannapolis’ economy 
is cotton and the Kannapolis banks, of which 
Cabarrus is one, are active middlemen in the 
commercial operations here that flourish on 
that economy. It might be a good idea to 
give your children a look at that cotton. 
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The stuff might be as extinct as the steam 
locomotive by the time your grandchildren 
grow up. 

The bales were placed in these prominent 
Places to help emphasize the disparity be- 
tween raw cotton costs for American mills 
and for their foreign competitors. This is 
a deadiy differential, due to the United 
States unique system of price supports for 
the benefit of cottongrowers. It now 
amounts to $42.50 per bale. In other words 
Amorican cotton costs American mills about 
one-third more than American cotton costs 
foreign milis. This is a flagrant injustice 
that has already led to the loss of many 
American jobs and which is sure to bring 
about the loss of more unless the situation is 
corrected. 

An expedient to give the cotton textile 
industry some relief from this unfair com- 
petitive obstacle without upsetting the grow- 
er subsidy system so dear to the hearts of 
yote-consclous Congressmen was proposed 
by the industry—through the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Institute's cotton policy 
committee which is headed by C. A. Cannon, 
of Kannapolis. It seemed to have the bless- 
ings of the Kennedy administration, which 
had mouthed concern over the plight of the 
textile workers, but it was emasculated by 
the House Agriculture Committee. It will 
be worthlecs as relief to the industry and 
its workers in its present form. 

The ATMI's executive committee Friday 
said it was deeply disturbed and disap- 
pointed over the committee’s failure to en- 
dorse the one-price cotton proposal. It took 
President Kennedy to task for his failure to 
lend administration support to an equaliza- 
tion of cotton costs between American and 
foreign mills. Instead of supporting a 
clear-cut return to a one-price system, as 
representatives of the industry had been led 
to believe would be done, the administration 
supported a provision that would give dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
determining a spread between the domestic 
and foreign price. In other words, a con- 
tinuation of the present system with the 
price spread perhaps narrowed a little. 

Gerald L. Dearing, cotton market expert 
for the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal, 
puts it a bit more forcefully, and with equal 
truth; 

“The seduction of the cotton Industry by 
the New Frontier ended as all such ill- 
advised romances end.“ Dearing wrote, with 
betrayal and rejection.” 

Dearing continued: No starry-eyed 
maiden taking her first step down the prim- , 
rose path was filled with more hope and 
anticipation than was the cotton industry 
when it began its affair with the New 
Frontier. 

“The industry feared the New Frontier 
when it came into its life. It rejected its 
courtship when the New Frontier sought to 
shower it with gifts from the public treasury 
in the form of higher support prices. 

“But the New Frontier was wise in the 
way of wooing. It admitted that it was 
wrong, that it should not have taken the 
approach it had taken. It talked of revers- 
ing its approach, of undoing the wrong that 
it had done. 

“The industry maintained faith when the 
promised price reduction in 1962 falled to 
develop, bolstered by the promise that there 
would be Import restrictions which would 
make things better, Like the promise of the 
price cut, the Import restrictions were 
mostly promises and little accomplishment. 

“The head of the New Frontier registered 
indignation that the promises were not ful- 
filled and he made new 

“These included a one-price system for 
cotton, a revival of the industry and a re- 
vitalization of the cotton economy. The 
industry was enraptured at the prospect, 
willing to forgive and forget past deccits. 
It turned against those who maintained that 
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these, too, were only promises and had no 
hope of fulfillment. Starry-eyed, it kept 
ite rendezvous that ended with disillusion- 
ment, bitterness and self-recrimination, 

“The seduction was complete when the 
administration announced that it had no 
intention of lowering support prices or of 
using lower support prices as a weapon to 
achieve the promises that it had made. 

“Rejection came shortly afterward when 
the House Agriculture Committee sent the 
legislation which would have fulfilled the 
Promises back to the Cotton Subcommittee 
for reconsideration. 

“When remorse has run its course, it will 
be interesting to see if the cotton industry 
admits its error, seeks forgiveness from its 
friends and strives to build a new life out- 
Side the influence of the New Frontier. 

“Or is it so enamoured with its betrayer 
that it will continue its illicit relationship 
on the terms that its master dictates?” 

Strong and bitter words those. But they 
concern a bitter and desperate situation— 
underscored by the release of statistics last 
week by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
showing that U.S. textile exports hit an 
alltime low figure during 1962 and that 
U.S. textile imports reached an alltime high 
figure in the same period. This was the 
year during which the New Frontier's widely 
heralded international agreement on textile 
imports was in full operation. 

The administration has failed to control 
imports. It has refused to remove one of 
the shackles that forces American mills to 
fight import competition with one hand and 
both feet bound. What next? 


Seizure of American Investors’ Property 
in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time I have been urging upon our 
own Government the necessity of a 
strong position with those nations which 
accept our assistance and then seize the 
Properties of American investors. 

In my opinion, we should not only re- 
fuse aid to any nation which seizes 
American investors’ properties, but we 
Should take every step necessary to as- 
Sure return of the confiscated property 
or adequate compensation therefor. 

I am aware that an initial step in this 
direction was taken in the 87th Congress, 
but the legislation was so watered down 
at the insistence of the administration 
that it does not serve the purpose for 
Which it was intended. 


I feel so strongly about this matter 
that yesterday, while President Betan- 
Court of Venezuela was in Washington I 
Sent a telegram to President Kennedy as 
follows: 


Mr. President, you spoke beautiful words 
in greeting the President of Venezuela yes- 
terday but I would like you to ask him that 
if he is a friend of the United States why 
he seizes U.S. investors’ property in Vene- 
tuela, Why has he seized specifically the 
Property of Chemical Natural Resources, 
Inc., and Venezuelan Sulphur Corp., C.A.? 
Ask Mr. Betancourt if this iå a friendly act. 
What has he done to inspire other Americans 
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to invest their money in bullding plants in 
his country? How can he seize these prop- 
erties of American investors and then accept 
money and loans from the United States? 
Is this what is called democracy in Vene- 
zuela? It is not my attempt to embarrass 
anyone but these questions should be an- 
swered now. 
Frank J. BECKER. 


Twice before I have called attention to 
this matter in the Recorp. Afterward, 
aid and loans continued to go to Vene- 
zuela. 

The time has come, in my opinion, to 
crack down. This seizure in Venezuela 
is only one of many. I do not see much 
chance for the Alliance for Progress as 
long as this kind of thing continues. 


Mental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, SNYDER. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to submit for consideration 
of the House an editorial appearing in 
the February issue of a newspaper called 
the Republican which emanates from my 
district. I might add, insofar as I know, 
this paper is not an official organ of the 
Republican Party. The editorial is in 
the form of an open letter to me, as the 
Congressman from the Third Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky. 

We do believe that many of our people 
are concerned deeply about the aliena- 
tion of our friends, such as Canada, 
Portugal, France, England, and so forth, 

The letter is as follows: 

MENTAL HEALTH FoR WHOM?—A REQUEST TO 
CONGRESSMAN SNYDER 
(By William E. Rueff) 

We often wonder how our Congressmen 
keep up with all the New Frontier proposals, 
allegedly to get this country moving. (Re- 
member, Jack, last year's gross national prod- 
uct was only 4 percent—same as the year 
before. Old The 


shrinker’s couch. If Jack continues his 
volley of forward passes, one of the old Nor- 
man Thomas bills may sneak through. Not 
by approval of Congress, but by sheer ex- 
haustion on part of Congress. Now we find 
Jack proposing mental health; not that we 
don't need it in these days of government 
by contradiction, confusion, and crisis. 
We suggest that when the mental health 
bill hits the floor of the House that Con- 
Snyper attach thereto an amend- 
ment which will require the U.S. State De- 
partment hirelings and noblemen to be the 
first patients. These people need immedi- 
ate treatment. We do not know whether 
Bobby, Jack, or Addlehead has confused 
them orf the Bay of Pigs but only those who 
would alienate our friends such as Canada, 
Portugal, France, England, entire Latin 
America, Belgium, Katanga, and Turkey, 
then guarantee that Cuba will not be in- 
vaded even though missles are pointed at 
us; cut aid from friends and give aid to 
Communists or so called neutrals; sending 
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troops against our own people but not Com- 
munist Cuba, are the truly insane. 

The economic advisers should also be in- 
cluded who would lower taxes and increase 
expenditures. It is obvious the health pro- 
gram is needed for our New Frontiersmen, 
and we will probably be able to use this pro- 
gram more than others, since we will be so 
busy working to pay for the New Frontier 
that we will eventually fade into the ridicu- 
lousness of our State Department—on sec- 
ond thought, GENE, don't forget to include 
some of the noted journalists such as Walter 
“Turkey” Lippmann. 


Education for Full Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, early this 
week, February 18, I was scheduled to 
address the 10th annual meeting of the 
National Schools Committee of the 
American Economic Foundation in At- 
lantic City, N.J. Due to a change in the 
hearing schedule of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, bringing the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the stand on Monday, I was unable to 
be with this distinguished group of edu- 
cators—State commissioners, superin- 
tendents and principals of schools, and 
teachers—much to my regret. 


Mr. Morgan S. A. Reichner, trustee 
of the American Economic Foundation, 
graciously took my place on the pro- 
gram and delivered my speech for me. 
I appreciate his kindness in doing this. 
The speech which I had prepared dealt 
with the important question of educa- 
tion for full employment, how we can 
meet our dual problems of bringing un- 
employed workers with obsolete skills 
back into the economic mainstream of 
our country and of filling the many 
jobs that now go begging for want of 
a qualified person to do the tasks de- 
manded. With thanks to Mr. Reichner 
and the Schools Committee of the 
American Economic Foundation, I am 
placing my speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

EDUCATION FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri) 
It is strange to find the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare chanting two 
mournful dirges, one about the 4 million 
unemployed, the other about the slowdown 
of many of its important social programs 
because of lack of trained personnel to man 
the programs, 

However, this is nothing more than a sam- 
ple of the schizophrenic approach many 
have taken toward the problems that rapid 
technological growth creates throughout our 
entire society. On the one hand, automa- 
tion, as rapid technological growth is called 
today, creates unemployment primarily in 
the unskilled and semiskilled areas and 
where skills have become obsolete. On the 
other hand, it creates a demand for new and 
higher skills in a quantity and quality our 
society finds hard to fill. 

To give the obvious answer, match the 
skills needed with those who need the skills 
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is only to pose the problem. The hard 
realities lle in producing this result. 

It is clear that the basic burden rests on 
those in the field of education and training, 
‘The fact that education and training itself is 
one of the areas where there is a critical 
shortage of skills should come as no surprise. 
If anything, it should confirm the diagnosis 
of our economic ills as growing pains rather 
than tired blood. 

If there were no innovation in our society 
a man’s skill could provide him a livelihood 
for a lifetime. It is only when an economy 
is full of innovation that a man's skill be- 
comes obsolete before retirement and he 
must learn a new one in order to make a 
living. 

An economy which shifts from 90 percent 
of its people engaged in agriculture to 7 
percent in 170 years and at the same time 
increases its population from 5 million peo- 
ple to 180 million people and provides them 
with abundance is bound to have growing 


ns, 

From 1950 to 1960, the employed civilian 
workers in all occupations rose by 5.8 million 
(55.7 to 61.5). However, in this short period 
of time 3 million jobs were destroyed and 
9 million new ones created to produce the 
net 6 million. 

The 8-million loss came entirely from farm- 
ers and farm laborers. The 9 million gain 
came in the following areas: 2.4 million cler- 
ical and kindred workers; 2.3 million profes- 


sional, technical and kindred workers; 1.1 


million service workers except private house- 
hold; 900,000 craftsmen and foremen; 700,000 
each for both categories, sales workers and 
operatives. 

To fill the 9 million new Jobs 3 million pos- 
sibly came from those whose skills became 
obsolete and the other 6 million from the 
increased population moving into the work 

. force and from immigration. 

However, the obsolescence of skills and the 
shift out of one skill into another is mini- 
mized by these aggregate statistics. 

To gain further insight Into the upheaval 
occurring in the 10 years from 1950 to 1960, 
the percentage change in employment of 
civilian workers by major occupation is help- 
ful. For all occupations, the percentage was 
10.4 percent. The breakdown, however, is 
phenomenal ranging as it does from a plus 


47 percent to a minus 42 percent. Here is an 
itemized breakdown: 

Percent 
Professional, technical +47. 0 


Clerical and kindred workers — +33.8 
Service workers, except private house- 


, Officials and proprietors ex- 


cept farm. +7.4 
Operatives and kindred workers +6.4 
Laborers except farm and mine —9. 6 
Farm laborers and farm for emen —. 2 
Farmers and farm managers — 41.9 


education and training is not just the prepa- 
tation of the new entrant into the labor 
force. Increasingly, the Job is becoming one 
of on-the-job training and retraining, night 
school and adult education. 

The job of preparation for the labor force, 
however, is also undergoing remarkable 
changes. We still use age 14 as the basis 
for computing our labor force and yet the 
average age of entry to the labor force has 
risen rapidly until it is now over 19. We 
sce the same phenomena revealed in the 
increasing average length of time our people 
spend in education. Today the average is 
almost 4 years of high school, 

The problem of training and educating our 
youth to enter the labor force is not an easy 
one in a dynamic economy where consumer 
demand and increased standard of living is 
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constantly changing the pattern cf skills in 
demand. Furthermore, as we move from the 
age-old economy based upon scarcity to that 
based upon plenty, we find new laws in 
operation and old ones acting in strange 
ways. During the recent hearings of the 
House Education and Labor Subcommittee 
studying the legislation which became the 
Manpower Training Act of 1962 considerable 
testimony was given to the effect that much 
of our vocational education has been directed 
to training our youth in skills which were 
already obsolete. Obviously, to do a good 
job of education and training, we must be 
alert to the changing patterns in our econ- 
omy. It is for this reason that the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Dictionary of Skills becomes 
80 significant and why it is so important to 
get it up to date and to keep it up to date. 
Indeed, we should be looking into the future 
anticipating the skills that are coming into 
demand before the time when the demand 
for them is upon us. This kind of prospec- 
tive look is entirely possible, because new 
machines and new ways of doing things take 
time to develop and those concerned with 
their development can anticipate with con- 
siderable accuracy the number and type of 
new skills which will become necessary to 
implement them. 

I think the most difficult part of this 
business of matching the unemployed with 
the jobs that are going begging lies in under- 
standing that it is a complex rather than a 
simple operation. Generally speaking, the 
unemployed in a highly advanced tech- 
nological society which is moving rapidly 
into higher technology are concentrated 
among the unskilled and the semiskilled. 
Technological advancement tends to pro- 
duce the higher incident of obsolescense 
among the simple skilled, the skills requir- 
ing brawn es opposed to brain, the new jobs 
that the technological advancement creates 
are those requiring skills even higher than 
the then average prevailing in the society, 
and these jobs demanding these skills fre- 
quently are miles away from the place where 
a job has been destroyed and they usually 
are in flelds seemingly far removed from that 
of the abandoned Job, 

This being the case, there is going to be 
little of the direct m of the man 
seeking a Job with the job seeking the man. 
The hard realities of retraining are these: 
We must persuade a man who has a job to 
take night school work or on-the-job train- 
ing so he can upgrade his skill to take the 
job going begging. When he takes the new 
job, his old job is open for someone down 
the ladder of skills to be persuaded to at- 
tend night school or the take on-the-job 
training to upgrade his skill. Somewhere in 
the ladder of skills the unskilled, semiskilled, 
or obsolete skilled unemployed persons will 
have places open up as the upgrading process 
operates, provided they can be persuaded to 
take some vocational training to fit them- 
selves. This also means persuading them 
of the realities of life, that the coal mines 
will not reopen to employ more coal miners. 

To demonstrate the point of the need for 
upgrading skills all along the line, I have 
remarked that a man with two arms who 
holds down a job too easy for himself- which 
a one-armed man could perform adequately, 
when he could train for a Job which required 
a fuller use of the talents with which God 
blessed him, does a disservice to himself, to 
the one-armed man and to society. 

The question has been raised whether or 
not we won't reach a point in this economic 
process when we are dealing with untrain- 


ables. It is possible, I suppose, for automa- 


tion to reach a point where there will be 
very few Jobs available for the unskilled, 
However, I am satisfied that the human 
being is such an efficient machine, even one 
with a 50 IQ rating, that there is much 
meaningful work that can be set up which 
he can be trained to perform. Certainly, 
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if we set our collective minds to the problem 
we can solve it, 

At any rate, we by no means have reached 
such a point. High school dropouts al- 
though beginning to show up with heavier 
emphasis on low IQ still are primarily those 
with adequate IQ's but with low motivation. 
Frankly, I don't believe there are many real 
untrainables any more than there are many 
really permanently disabled people. Society 
just hasn't grown up to the point where it 
knows how to train or to rehabilitate. 

Once we begin to understand the problem 
we face—and the beginning of understand- 
ing first must come In abandoning that prev- 
alent but false diagnosis of an economy 
that is growing so fast it has growing pains 
as one that is tired and sluggish—we can 
begin to cope with it. I think the Man- 
power Training Act Is a major step forward. 
However, the most significant thing in the 
act is the requirement that the Department 
of Labor and HEW report. back to the Con- 
gress by March 31, 1963 on the results of 
the studies in this area. If the Departments 
come back with that tired and hackneyed 
solution to all our social ills—throw Federal 
money at it, I will be gravely disappointed. 
However, if the report shows a thorough 
study into the complex problems training 
and retraining In a dynamic economy pre- 
sents we will have had a good beginning. 

I have suggested that the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House and the Joint 
House Senate Economic Committee hold 
hearings on the report as soon as possible 
and request knowledgable people in the field 
of training and retraining, not just those in 
the academic field, but businessmen and 
labor leaders who are dealing with the prob- 
lems all the time, to come before the com- 
mittees with their criticisms and 
recommendations. 

I have suggested n few areas of immediate 
legislative reform, 

1. Encouraging the mobility of labor 
through changing the tax definition of 
“home.” Presently a worker's tax home is 
his principal place of employment, not the 
place where he owns a house and maintains 
his family. Thus, when a plant moves and 
he must follow it or lose his job, the ex- 
penses which he incurs living at the place 
of his job in the period before his family 
joins him—for example, while the former 
home is being sold and he is making prepara- 
tions for them to join him—are not business 
expenses to him, for he is “home” in the 
minds of the tax collectors. And his family 
is a personal expense so their maintenance 
away from home, as the tax laws define it, 
is not recognized. A similar situation arises 
when a worker is sent for an indefinite period 
of temporary assignment away from his 
family. I have introduced legislation which 
would correct this and recognize that a 
man’s home is where he owns a house and 
maintains his family. 

2. Encouraging the upgrading of worker 
skills through giving tax relief to those who 
incur the expense of tr We have 
taken the first substantial step in bringing 
those, and they are the bulk of our unem- 
ployed, who have outdated skills back into 
the mainstream of the economy in the pas- 
sage of the Manpower Retraining and De- 
velopment Act. But they cannot fit into 
the high skill level jobs which are opening 
up as our dynamic economy moves forward 
into new and more complex areas, We must 
have a general upgrading of skills and to 
encourage those now employed in the jobs 
into which retrained workers might fit, they 
must be given an incentive to move up into 
even better joba. Today if one goes out and 
gets such training, the tax laws look upon 
it as a personal expense. By a bill which I 
have introduced, an amount so spent would 
be a business expense deduction and con- 
tinued training would be stimulated by this 
tax incentive. 
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3. Modifying the unemployment compen- 
Bation system in the States to encourage 
retraining. Presently well over half of our 
States penalize the unemployed worker who 
Seeks retraining by counting him as no 
longer unemployed when he starts a retrain- 
ing program. Thus the individual is faced 
With a dilemma; if he takes the retraining 
Course which may be his only way of getting 
a new job, his means of support is taken 
away from him; on the other hand, if he 
Clings to the assistance he is receiving, he 
May be guaranteeing that he will never de- 
velop a marketable skill. Nineteen States 
and the District of Columbia have taken a 
different tack, however. Recognizing the 
Problem of obsolete skills they will permit 
an unemployed worker to remain on the 
unemployment compensation list while he 
lš in training for a new skill. A further 
common provision is that the individual may 
even reject a bona fide job offer and not 
lose his compensation payments so long as 
he is in training. I might suggest that a 
further step should be considered, taking 
those with obsolete skills off the unemploy- 
men compensation lists if they refuse to 
Undertake a retraining program. 

Finally, I hope at long last students of 
this subject will begin to look with a critical 
eye at our military draft law and the train- 

and retraining they are engaged in. 
The military services constantly complain 
and with justification, that the business 
Sector is constantly taking away the men 
they spend years in training. Certainly it 
is true that the biggest vocational educa- 
tional programs being conducted today are 
the ones conducted by our Military Estab- 
nts. Frankly, I think a much better 
Job could be done for the services through 
the civilian educational sector. But I am 
Primarily concerned about the impact of 
the draft law upon motivation and educa- 
tion and training our entire youth, The 
draft law is up for revision this year. If 
the past is any guide, no one from the field 
Of education will appear before the con- 
&ressional committees to discuss its impact 
Upon education and training. I will again 
testify however. I am convinced that the 
draft law has become a faulty crutch upon 
Which the military rely to procure their 
Personnel. They run a costly operation as 
the turnover of their personnel reveals. 
With a careful recruitment program, they 
“ould get all the personnel they need and 
they would be more apt to retain their 
loyalties and so cut down on the costly turn- 
Over rate. Certainly the removal of the 
Sword of Damocles from over the heads of 
all the youth of our country will result in 
a much better training and education for 
the whole society, particularly in these times 
Of great need coming from great change. 


Another Dubious First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Arlington (Minn.) Enterprise 
Tegards the new recordbreaking budget, 
Particularly the sharp rise in nondefense 
spending, as a dubious distinction. Edi- 
tor Louis Kill says it so well that I have 
requested it be placed in the Recorp for 
all to see: \ 

ANOTHER DUBIOUS FIRST 

Besides submitting the biggest budget in 

all history, the administration has rung up 
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another dubious distinction. It Is far ahead 
of schedule since even the most extravagant 
predictions for budgetary growth—made less 
than a year ago—did not have the budget 
reaching the $100 billion neighborhood until 
1967. 

The most disheartening and danger-rid- 
den aspect of the $98.8 billion budget for 
fiscal 1964, however, is the continuance of the 
sharp rise in nondefense spending requests. 
The latter accounts for $43.4 billion which 
is deplorably close to the $55.4 billion sought 
for national defense. 

A comparison with the previous budgetary 
high, the $98 billion of the 1944 wartime year, 
graphically demonstrates the way in which 
nondefense spending has soared. In that 
year $81 billion went for defense and only 
$17 billion for nondefense expenditures. 

It is to be hoped that the great majority 
of Americans will not, repeat, will not get 
over their shock at the size of the budget 
without importuning their legislative repre- 
sentatives in Washington to apply some 
sharp cuts in the nondefense spending area. 


Kennedy as Candidate and Kennedy as 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1960, 
Senator John F. Kennedy was quite vocal 
and positive about the measures neces- 
sary to insure the removal of Castro 
from this hemisphere. The following 
is what he said at Johnstown, Pa., on 
October 15, 1960: 

Only if we are strong as a nation—strong 
economically, strong militarily, strong edu- 
cationally, strong in heart and purpose— 
can we assure our peace and security in an 
age Where our enemies are overtaking us in 
missile power, are far surpassing us in broad- 
casts abroad, have penetrated for the first 
time into the Middle East and Africa, have 
outshone our efforts in science and space, 
and have rolled the Iron Curtain to 90 miles 
from our shores onto the once friendly island 
of Cuba. 

Mr. Nixon hasn't mentioned Cuba very 
prominently in this campaign. He talks 
about standing firm in Berlin, standing firm 
in the Far East, standing up to Khrushchev, 
but he never mentions standing firm in 
Cuba—and if you can’t stand up to Castro 
how can you be expected to stand up to 
Khrushchev? 

Earlier this month, I reviewed the sorry 
story of how under our very noses, and in 
part as the result of our own policies, Cuba 
had moved from a position of good neighbor 
to a position of bitter enemy. We had been 
warned that anti-American feeling was ris- 
ing, that the Communists were taking over 
the revolution, and that our security would 
be endangered by a Castro regime. 

Mr. Nixon had been to Cuba on one of his 
famous trips. But Mr. Mikoyan has also 
been to Cuba. And while Mr. Nixon im- 
pressed the Cuban dictator, Batista, who 
has since been deposed, Mr. Mikoyan im- 
pressed Castro and others now in control of 
the Cuban Government. Mr. Nixon calls 
his trip experience. But the American peo- 
ple cannot afford many more such experi- 
ences, 

For the transformation of Cuba into a 
Communist base of operations a few minutes 
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from our coast—by jet plane, missile, or 
submarine—is an incredibly dangerous de- 
velopment to have been permitted by our 
Republican policy makers. Havana, once a 
city bursting with admiration for Pranklin 
Roosevelt, the good neighbor, is now a cen- 
ter of Communist press, propaganda, and 
broadcasts spreading anti-Yankee sentiment 
throughout Latin America. New groups of 
revolutionaries are being trained for under- 
cover activities in other countries and the 
whole Western Hemisphere security system is 
drastically threatened. 

This wouldn't have happened under 
Franklin Roosevelt, who warned the Nazis 
in 1940 to stay out of our hemisphere: this 
wouldn’t have happened under Harry Tru- 
man who warned the Communists in 1947 
to stay out of Greece and Turkey. And 
this would not have happened in Cuba if 
the Republican leadership Mr. Nixon repre- 
sents had taken every step which foresight 
and experience should have directed them 
to take—in order to prevent a Communist 
victory only 90 miles from our shores. 

I do not know how Mr. Nixon can talk of 
firmness in view of his party’s record in 
Cuba. I do not know how he can talk of 
experience in view of his party's experience 
in Cuba. I do not know how he can seek 
the Presidency and avoid explaining what 
happened in this major foreign policy 
disaster, 

But it did happen—and the question now 
is, What do we do about Cuba and Castro 
now? What can a new administration do 
to end this drift? 

The first thing we have to do is let the 
Cuban people know our determination that 
they will someday again be free. We did not 
make clear to the Cubans our devotion to 
freedom during the brutal reign of the Ba- 
tista dictatorship—and we are not making 
our position any clearer under the Castro 
dictatorship. We have no Cuban Voice of 
America broadcasts in Spanish at all, and 
only 1 hour a day in Spanish beamed in 
general to all Latin America. We must 
promptly initiate a major broadcast program 
for Cuba in particular, and more for the 
Americas in general. 

Second, we must end the harassment, 
which this Government has carried on, of 
liberty-loving anti-Castro forces in Cuba 
and in other lands. While we cannot vio- 
late international law, we must 
that these exiles and rebels represent the 
real voice of Cuba, and should not be con- ` 
stantly handicapped by our Immigration 
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Third, we must let Mr. Castro know 
that we do not intend to be pushed around 
any longer and in particular do not intend 
to be pushed out of our naval base at Guan- 
tanamo, or denied fair compensation for 
American property he has seized. 

Fourth, we must let Mr. Khrushchev 
know that we are permitting no expansion 
of his foothold in our hemisphere—and that 
the Organization of American States will be 
given real strength and stature to resist any 
further Communist penetration by what- 
ever means are necessary. 

Fifth, and finaliy, we must strengthen 
the cause of freedom throughout all Latin 
America creating an atmosphere where lib- 
erty will flourish, and when Cuban commu- 
nism will be resisted, isolated, and left to 
die on the vine. 

One road to Havana ultimately lies 
through Rio and Buenos Aires and Mexico 
City.. If the rest of Latin America is unsure 
of our stand on native dictators as well as 
Communist dictators; if they feel we are 
concerned only with our Soviet enemies and 
not their enemies of poverty, hunger, and 
disease, if they feel we respond not to their 
requests but only to Mr. Castro’s threats, 
then the same policies of drift and neglect 
that preceded Castro's rise to power will 
continue to weaken our influence and pres- 
tige. 
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We cannot write the Cuban people off as 
lost. Neither should we drive them inex- 
tricably into Soviet hands. But let us 
make the American Revolution the chief im- 
port of Latin America, not the Cuban revo- 
lution. And if we do so then someday 
on the island of Cuba itself, there will be a 
government constituted to secure the rights 
of life, ilberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, 


Either Senator Kennedy then did not 
know what he was talking about or he 
deliberately deceived the American peo- 
ple for his own personal, political cam- 
paign gains. 

In a presidential press conference on 
February 7, 1963, the following question 
Was propounded and this amazing an- 
swer given: 

HOPEFUL FOR A FREE CUBA 

Question. Mr. President, what chances do 
you think or do you believe there are of 
eliminating communism in Cuba within 
your term? 

The PRESIDENT, I couldn't make any pre- 
diction about the elimination. I am quite 
obviously hopeful it can be eliminated, but 
we have to wait and see what happens. 
There are a lot of unpleasant situations in 
the world today. China is one. It is unfor- 
tunate that communism was permitted to 
come into Cuba. It has been a problem in 
the last 5 years. We don't know what is go- 
ing to happen internally. There is no obvi- 
ously easy solution as to how the Commu- 
nist movement will be removed. One way, 
of course, would be by the Cubans them- 
selves, though that is very difficult, given the 
police setup. 

The other way would be by external ac- 
tion. But that is war and we shoyld not 
regard that as a cheap or easy way to accom- 
plish what we wish. We live with a lot of 
dangerous situations all over the world. 
Berlin is one. There are many others. And 
we live with a good deal of hazard all around 
the world and have for 15 years. I cannot 
set down any time in which I can clearly see 
the end to the Castro regime. I believe it is 
going to come, but I couldn't possibly give a 
time limit. 


The shocking answer is an undeni- 
able indication that President Kennedy 
does not know what to do about Cuba. 
Is it any wonder that our Latin Ameri- 
can friends are thinking of the United 
States as a weakling when it comes to 
taking any action? If international 
communism can send military help 
thousands of miles to maintain its 
beachhead of destruction in Cuba, why is 
it that the United States refuses to send 
military aid to the patriots of freedom 
only 90 miles from our shores? 


Insulting Our Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
invite the attention of Members of the 
House and other interested persons to an 
editorial entitled “Insulting Our Intelli- 
gence,” written by A. Monroe Courtright, 
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the very able editor of the Westerville 
Public Opinion. The editorial follows: 
INSULTING OUR INTELLIGENCE 


(By A. Monroe Courtright) 

I dunno—did you get the same reaction I 
did as Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara put on his television show last week 
and tried to downgrade the Communist men- 
ace now in Cuba? 

As he talked and presented his excellent 
photographs showing how the missile sites 
had been destroyed since the crisis last Oc- 
tober, I noted that each photo's description 
was ended with the phrase that told us we 
were not to worry about anything at this 
particular location. 

Why does President Kennedy and his 
bunch of starry-eyed advisers continue to 
play the American people for a bunch of 
suckers and morons? 

No intelligent American would 
with the President's statement that we 
should not fear an invasion or attack from 
Cuba by Communist forces. Why then, take 
great trouble to put such a premise to rest 
and completely ignore that a Communist 
base in this hemisphere is of great potential 
danger to most all South American countries, 
and when each one falls to communism, our 
own position becomes that much more 
vulnerable. 

Why try to whitewash the picture and 
make it appear otherwise? 

Only a few weeks back Robert Kennedy, 
the President’s brother who handles the 
Justice Department along with heiping to 
run our entire Government, stated in a 
speech that “U.S. aircover was never prom- 
ised for the Bay of Pigs invasion.” The 
President himself affirmed what Brother 
Bobby said was right. 

And so it was. No intelligent American 
who had read anything about the Bay of 
Pigs ever did say that U.S. aircover was 
promised to the invaders. What was prom- 
ised was an airstrike by B-26 planes belong- 
ing to the invaders (not U.S. planes), but 
on that fateful Tuesday morning, President 
Kennedy himself called off the strike. 

Why? 

No high Government official denies that 
the President called off the strike and to 
this day, no explanation has been given. 
Instead, platitudinous remarks are made and 
we are expected to believe them. 

However, the most important doubt that 
kept popping up in my mind during Mc- 
Namara's whitewashing job concerned the 


‘way the Cuban crisis was handled last 


October. 

Is the President’s memory so short that 
he thinks an intelligent American can for- 
get—or overlook—the admitted fact that 
while a big meeting was being held in the 
State Department to play down the danger 
from Cuba, at the same time he and his 
Council were being briefed by Pentagon of- 
ficers and being shown photographs of the 
missile sites in Cuba? 

When n per reporters brought out 
the fact that doubletalk was going on, what 
should happen but thet a high official named 
Sylvester admitted publicly that the news 
of the crisis had been doctored, and what 
is even more reprehensive in an American 
democracy, stated flatly that “managed 
news“ had been, and would continue to be 
the policy. 

In other words, we'll tell you what we want 
you to hear, whether or not it’s true. If 
other Americans are like me, they may tell 
me what they want me to hear, but they 
can't make me believe it: 

And this ls what bugs me about McNa- 
mara’s TV appearance. Government ofi- 
cials Hed—and admitted they lied—last Oc- 
tober. 

By what logic do they expect us to believe 
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what we heard from the Secretary of De- 
tense last week? Especially when all of the 
evidence indicates that he is being used as a 
part of the big lie too. 

When President Kennedy was elected I 
wasn't too upset about the in ad- 
ministration, and, in fact, felt at the time 
that his enthusiasm and earnestness might 
be good for our country. Now I'm not only 
sure that I was wrong—I'm downright 
scared. 

I'm scared because he has surrounded 
himself with theorists and incompetent ad- 
viers who are endangering the future of our 
country and our very existence by their 
bumbling and inept planning, especially in 
the fleld of foreign affairs. 

And mostly of all, I'm scared because 
a great majority of our citizens don't seem 
to be concerned enough about it to want 
to do anything about it 

Maybe I shouldn't be scared—maybe I’m 
crazy. 


The Shoe Is on the Other Foot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic politicians who apparently 
are more interested in their party than 
in their country are now screaming 
“foul,” because free discussion of our 
policy in Cuba is being carried on. An 
editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 19 and David Law- 
rence’s article in the same paper, the 
evening following, repudiate the legiti- 
macy of the synthetic and strident 
voices. 

The pity is that when Khrushchev 
tosses us a crumb, our President grate- 
fully accepts it as if the former were 
really offering us something. The fact 
of the matter is that apparently Presi- 
dent Kennedy has made another Yalta 
deal with Khrushchev in which, in my 
opinion, he has promised the following: 

First. We will not invade Cuba, 

Second. We will immediately with- 
draw our missiles around the world. 

Third. We will about-face our pre- 
viously strong, Eisenhower administra- 
tion position on nuclear testing. 

President Kennedy must bear the re- 
sponsibility for these tragic moves of 
appeasement. 

Bap Potrrics? 

In his role as chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senator FULBRIGHT 
doubtless is a qualified judge of what is good 
and what is bad for American foreign policy. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
he also is a competent judge of what is good, 
or bad, politics. 

The Senator from Arkansas has denounced 
what he calls intemperate and irresponsible 
Republican criticism of President Kennedy's 
policies with respect to Cuba and General de 
Gaulle. He also asserts that this kind of 
partisanship “is not only bad policy; it is 
also bad politics.” 

This is a familiar phrase. But its validity 
is open to question. It may be true that the 
GOP has stepped over the line which should 
separate partisanship from foreign policy. 
It is also true, however, that the Republican 
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orators have something going for them in 
the Cuban “mess” and in the intractability 
of General de Gaulle. 

The truth of this should not be lost upon 
& man as experienced in politics as is Senator 
FULBRIGHT., After all, it has been only a bit 
more than 2 years since Candidate Kennedy 
was beating the bushes for votes by preach- 
ing the doctrine that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had made hash of our foreign 
policy and had wrecked American prestige in 
the process. We don't recall any complaints 
from Senator Fu.egicnt that Mr. Kennedy 
was practicing bad politics at that time. And 
we can’t take his protests very seriously 
now—especially since Mr. Kennedy and not 
Mr. Nixon is in residence at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


KHRUSHCHEV Tosses Us a CRUMB 
(By David Lawrence) 

Premier Khrushchey has_thrown President 
Kennedy and his critics a crumb—a promised 
withdrawal of a “few thousand” Soviet troops 
from Cuba. This is an unsatisfactory answer 
to the request of the United States that all 
Russian troops should leave the island and 
that the Soviets should give up their mili- 
tary base in Cuba. Leading Democrats as 
well as Republicans in Congress have voiced 
their dissatisfaction over the inadequacy of 
the Soviet action. 

It is doubtful whether elther the President 
Or his critics will let the matter rest with a 
partial withdrawal of Soviet troops, For 
there is no way of knowing how many more 
Russian “civilians or “technicians” will 
enter Cuba in the next few weeks to replace 
those who will have departed. 

The congressional criticism has had its 
effect, however, and will continue. It is un- 
fortunate that Under Secretary of State 
George Ball and some of the administration 
Spokesmen in Congress recently chose to re- 
gard any criticism as partisan and called for 
bipartisanship. Actually, there has been bi- 
Partisanship among the critics. Much of 
What has been said in Congress in disap- 
Proval of the Cuban policy has come from 
Democrats. A few days ago, Senator 
STENNIS, of Mississippi, Democrat, chairman 
of a subcommittee on military affairs, ex- 
Pressed the opinion that the criticism had 
been helpful and that the investigation of 
Our Cuban policy undertaken by his sub- 
Committee “will give strength to the Presi- 
dent—and Khrushchey will realize it.” 

After the announcement of the coming 
withdrawal of a portion of the Soviet army 
in Cuba, Senator STENNIS, in a statement, 
Said: “Even though this is an encouraging 
stèp, it is only one step. Our policy must be 
&n insistence that they all be withdrawn. 
This is the only thing that will really remove 
the menace.” 

Other Senators in both partiecs—RUSSELL, 
of Georgia; Lavscux, of Ohio; SMATHERS, of 
Florida; MANSFIELD, of Montana, all Demo- 
Crats; and DIRKSEN, of Illinois, Arken, of Ver- 
Mont, and GOLDWATER, of Arizona, Republi- 
cans—echoed the same sentiment. 

There are currently, of course, some parti- 
Sans among the critics. These Republicans 
seem to have learned a lesson from the Dem- 
Ocrats, who managed to make Cuba an issue 
in the 1960 presidential campaign. Those 
criticisms may have swung enough votes to 
be a factor in the close rate that Mr. Ken- 
needy won over Mr. Nixon. The Democratic 
Presidential nominee's words, therefore, are 
being reread by some of the Republicans as 
& lesson in how to succeed in campaigning 
without really trying to be nonpartisan. Mr. 
Kennedy, for example, had this to say in a 
5 at Johnstown, Pa. on October 15, 


“For the transformation of Cuba into a 
Communist base of operations a few min- 
Utes from our coast—by jet plane, missile, or 
Submarine—is an incredibly dangerous de- 
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velopment to have been permitted by our 
Republican policymakers, 

“This wouldn't have happened under 
Franklin Roosevelt, who warned the Nazis in 
1940 to stay out of our hemisphere; this 
wouldn't have happened under Harry Tru- 
man, who warned the Communists in 1947 
to stay out of Greece and Turkey.” 

In another speech, the Democratic candi- 
date included Cuba in six key areas in the 
world in which he charged that the admin- 
istration was "reacting too late.” He repeat- 
edly declared that American prestige was 
very low. There were speeches about the 
alleged “missile gap,” and Mr, Kennedy often 
referred to surveys which, he said, showed 
that a majority of the people in several coun- 
tries believed the Soviet Union was “ahead 
of us militarily and scientifically.” 

Even the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
maittee, whose chairman was Sonator FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, Democrat, issued a report 
on June 28, 1960, criticizing President Eisen- 
hower for having used the U-2 surveillance 
planes. The committee claimed it didn't 
have all the information it needed, but then 
sald anyhow: “The development, publica- 
tion, examination and discussion of informa- 
tion such as this, it seems to the committee, 
is essential to the democratic process. When 
carried on responsibly, it can only produce 
beneficial results, even at critical moments 
in our foreign affairs. Only through a pub- 
lic airing of the facts can a representative 
government be held to proper account and 
its mistakes, if any, identified and corrected.” 

Many Republicans who in recent weeks 
have reexamined that paragraph in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee report took 
it to heart and tried to “air the facts” 50 as 
to “produce beneficial results." But Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, nevertheless, has just de- 
nounced the. Republicans as partisan. The 
truth is that In the Democratic Party sey- 
eral of the critics have been more severe 
in the castigation of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s foreign policy than the Republi- 
cans have been. 

Maybe if the bipartisan critics keep up 
their “airing of the facts" they will per- 
suade Premier Khrushchey that American 
public opinion isn’t satisfied with the con- 
tinuance of a Soviet military base in Cuba 
and is demanding that it be abolished with- 
out further delay. 


Critique of the President’s Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for the Record a paper written 
by Jim Calland, age 14, a student at Uni- 
versity High School in Columbus, Ohio. 
This young man displays a keen insight 
on one of the key issues facing this ses- 
sion of Congress, and it certainly is 
worthy of the attention of the Members. 
The paper follows: 

CRITIQUE OF THE PresipenT’s Tax Cur 
(By Jim Calland, University High School, 
Columbus, Ohio) 

I am opposed to the tax cut as proposed 
by the President in his state of the Union 
message on which he has elaborated in sub- 
sequent addresses. If I may paraphrase 
Samuel Gompers: Economically it is un- 
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sound, socially it is wrong, industrially it is 
an impossibility. 

The economic logic behind this says the 
tax cut will serve as a stimulus to the econ- 
omy. People will keep more money and will, 
therefore, be encouraged to spend more 
money. We will move forward economically. 
The gross national product will become 
greater. The Federal Government will re- 
ceive a smaller percentage of your paycheck, 
but you will be encouraged to spend more 
and thus stimulate the economy. The ad- 
ministration hopes to make up the loss in 
personal income tax with an increased rev- 
enue in business taxes. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Kennedy 1s clair- 
voyant. Let us assume that he had psychic 
powers and can adequately predict the eco- 
nomic future of 180 million Americans, We 
shall say that all he has foretold is the gos- 
pel truth, Is it the whole truth? 

Increased spending with a decreased in- 
come is not economically sound. Yes, the 
administration says, there will be a tempo- 
rary deficit, but it will ultimately be offset 
by the increased future revenue. What is 
this increased future revenue? 

If we accept Mr. Kennedy's extrasensory 
perception, we must assume that there will 
be a numerical increase in the tax revenue 
as predicted. There will be a greater number 
of dollars coming into the Government. This 
would be all right if the value of the dollar 
remained fixed, but it does not. What hap- 
pens is this: Government places Its interest- 
bearing I O U's in the commercial banking 
systems and receives in return “deposits” 
which become new money as the Govern- 
ment writes checks against them. 

This new unearned money gets its value 
by diluting the value of all existing money. 
This new kind of money is not only as bad 
as greenbacks, it is worse, because (1) it 
bears interest, and (2) it must be paid back. 
We have created two additional tax burdens. 
The first of these is the tax money that is 
needed each year to pay the interest on the 
debt. The second burden (still to come) 
will be the taxes that will have to be col- 
lected to pay off the debt. For the tax cut 
to even bring in an increased amount of 
revenue, there must be extravagant spend- 
ing on the part of a good many people. 

Let's consider a young couple who have no 
faith in the long-term future, because the 
money is not sound, has no intrinsic value, 
and they rightly expect it to continue to 
depreciate. There is no use to save money 
just to see it lose its purchasing power. 
They begin to think of living for the thrills 
of the moment, of spending their money 
almost as fast as they earn it. This encour- 
ages the weakening of character. If they 
cannot win by integrity, honesty, and perser- 
verance, they are tempted to take short cuts. 
Throughout history, periods of moral dis- 
integration have followed the debasement of 
the monetary unit, 

I am reminded of the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift.” 

Then there is the idea that this tax cut 
will help business and industry: This quaint 
notion is nothing but a fairy tale. 

To fully understand the effect of Inflation 
on just the steel industry. Let's consider 
a 1940 steel plant that cost $25 million. 
Today the plant has been written off and 
the company has in reserve the allowed de- 
preciation, $25 million. But now the new 
plant will cost $60 million. This means that 
an additional $35 million will have to come 
from somewhere and that somewhere should 
be earnings. Because earnings are taxed 52 
percent by the Government, the company 
would have to earn an extra 673 million in 
order to get the $35 million needed for the 
new plant. If earnings before taxes are 10 
percent of sales, the company would have to 
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sell an extra $730 million worth of steel to 
get the extra $35 million. f 

True, the taxes will be cut, but inflation, 
as outlined previously, is worse than pay- 
ing high taxes. 

What will the fate of America be? Will 
Congress pass this tax cut? If we let this 
happen and if we let the trend continue 
unrestrained, the United States can become 
a second-rate Nation, 

As Thomas Jefferson has said: “To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let 
our leaders load us with perpetual debt. 
We must make our election between economy 
and liberty or profusion and servitude.” 


Why Let Red Troops Remain? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item and Sun-Tele- 
gram of Thursday, February 14, 1963: 

Way Let Rep TROOPS REMAIN? 


President Kennedy and his top advisers 
are a timorous lot or they are incompetent 
as heads of our Government. 

There are valid grounds for the adminis- 
tration to insist upon the immediate with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Cuba. In- 
sistence on the return of Soviet soldiers to 
Russia rests on the basis of Khrushchev’s 
promises made at the time of the crisis last 


year. 

If President Kennedy had the slightest per- 
ception of the soundness and validity of our 
position, plus a real determination to act, he 
would have informed Khrushchev long ago 
that the United States will not tolerate a 
Soviet base in Cuba or elsewhere in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The American people will not quit criticiz- 
ing President Kennedy’s uncertain and 
hesitating course in the Cuban situation. 

The administration’s attempt to quilet 
their fears and anxieties by television ad- 
dresses failed to restore popular faith in a 
promise to prevent the Soviet Union from 
making Cuba a base for Communist aggres- 
sion and terrorism in this hemisphere. 

As long as Russians troops, military tech- 
nicians and offensive weapons remain in 
Cuba, their presence will be a matter of seri- 
ous concern to the American people. 

No television speech by the President’s ad- 
visers and no promise about the absence of 
a Russian threat will allay the apprehension 
of the people. 

Many Americans still doubt whether the 
administration has given all the details of 
the Cuban situation to the public. 

And a Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee also is unwilling to ac- 
cept the argument of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration that the Soviet menace and threat in 
Cuba are gradually fading. 

Senator Jon Stennis, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the committee said: 
“We are going right on. I don't see any 
lessening of military threat” of Russian men 
and equipment still in Cuba. 

Senator Evererr M. Dirxsen, Republican, 
of Illinois, said that “Cuba is a Soviet base 
from which they will continue to operate for 
penetration of Latin America.” 
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If Members of the Congress are concerned 
over the administration’s failure to act, 
there is every reason why the American peo- 
ple should be disturbed. 


Haiti Outlook Is Bleak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Clayton Willis entitled “Haiti 
Outlook Is Bleak.” 

The article follows: 

Harri OUTLOOK Is BLEAK 
(By Clayton Willis) 

Port-au-Prince, Harrt.—Haiti, that lush, 
tropical land of about 4 million people, is 
sinking into economic oblivion. 

Unemployment, always high in this coun- 
try with few industrymaking natural re- 
sources, climbs daily. One of the reasons: 
few Americans come here anymore. I can 
report that the plush, tropical hotels that 
dot the mountains above this capital city, 
are empty. This means hundreds of thou- 
sands of American dollars are kept out of 
circulation and put a dent in that all im- 
portant commodity—employment. 

Take a look at the average yearly income 
of Haitians, who have the lowest standard 
of living in the Western Hemisphere, and it 
makes more sense; $70. That's right: $70 a 
year is the average guy's Income in a year. 

Most American tourists are scared off be- 
cause the way Haitian President Francois 
Duvalier runs his Government. Duvalier is 
using many of the strongman tactics of a 
former neighbor who was assassinated May 
30, 1961—old Dominican Dictator General- 
isimo Rafael Trujillo. 

Dr. Duvalier, an American-trained physi- 
cian turned politician, is partly a victim of 
circumstances. As many politicians, he got 
in with the wrong people who are looting 
the country at will. And Duvalier, who 
knows his country well—he traveled it 
many years as a country doctor—has re- 
sorted to much of the repression technique 
that Trujillo mustered up to stay on for 
31 years at the opposite end of this island 
of Hispaniola. 

One Duvalier slogan he knows how to use 
well. He, Duvalier, says he’s a man of the 
people. To Haitians, who have a color 
question of their own, this means that he is 
not of the mulatto group, a minority here, 
which historically has controlled the politics 
and the economics of the country. 

So, Haiti, with its long history of dictator- 
ships and crippling illiteracy—about 10 per- 
cent can read and write—is in a bad way as 
far as Uncle Sam is concerned. Broke as 
Haiti is, the U.S. Government isn’t expected 
to give Duvalier much of a boost in the few 
million dollars it supplies the French- and 
Creole-speaking country. As President Ken- 
nedy recently said in Bogotá, Colombia, the 
United States is committed against aiding 
Latin American dictators. In fact, American 
businessmen in Haiti told me it's obvious 
Washington is trying to squeeze out Du- 
valier. 


Meanwhile, a few token projects to im- 
prove the lot of the Haitian people go on. 
One, the construction of a town 30 minutes 
drive north of here is an example of Presi- 
dent Duvalier’s grandest effort to leave a 
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monument to himself. Named Duvalier- 
Ville, it is growing at a snail's pace because 
hapless Dr. Duvalier is having trouble financ- 
ing it. And American businessmen in Halti 
told me they aren’t having much part of 
answer to his predicament. 

Give him a fat payoff (one said he was 
asked for $50,000 and refused to pay it) to 
build the town; and, of course, in so doing, 
line the pockets of Government hangers-on. 

Maybe the most embarrassing note of all 
to Duvalier: the huge Peligre Dam has been 
built 75 miles’ drive from this city. It was 
supposed to supply badly needed hydroelec- 
tric power which, it is thought, would attract 
American industry. But, Duvalier doesn't 
have the money to buy the generators. 

One big hope on the economic horizon: 
Pan American World Airways is putting up 
about $600,000 to build a jet airport 10 min- 
utes’ drive from this capital city. And, a 
bright spot on the health scene: Dr. William 
Larimer Mellon, a couragtous, dedicated 
member of one of America's great industrial 
families, is doing wonders with his Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital. 

Mellon opened the 50-bed hospital in 1956 
some 85 miles from Port-au-Prince, and has 
since increased it to 120 beds. He was the 
first nonvoodoo witch doctor in the densely 
populated and poverty-ridden Artibonite 
Valley. 

When newly sworn-in American Ambassa- 
dor Raymond L. Thurston reaches Port-au- 
Prince January 6, he will have one of the 
toughest assignments in the Caribbean. 
Among the problems he will find confronting 
Haiti is that of Communist agents. They are 
already busy planting the seeds of revolution 
in Haiti's sun-parched soil. 


Washington Interference in State Tax 
Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has 
added more than 17,000 employees since 
January 1961, has decided that among 
its other futile efforts, it should put some 
of its employees to work making a sur- 
vey, at taxpayer expense, of seven Mid- 
west States, and has come up with the 
recommendation that they depend more 
on State general sales and income taxes 
than on property taxes for their 
revenues. H 

The spectacle of the Agriculture De- 
partment, with its warehouses groaning 
with surplus commodities, spending $7 
billion a year and still producing lower 
general farm incomes, telling solvent 
States like Nebraska and South Dakota 
how to handle their tax money, borders 
on the fantastic. 

Who asked for this survey in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Colorado? 

My colleague, Representative RALPH 
BEERMANN, Republican, of Nebraska, 
commented: 

Washington bureaucrats have shown no 
great talent for managing the Federal ñ- 
nances. The economic planners in Washing- 
ton at this time have the United States in 
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the position of paying $1 million an hour 
in Interest alone on the national debt. 


Senator PETER Dominick said: 

The political organization of top Democrats 
believes its members should run the country 
because they think the American people 
are too stupid to do it, and they make no 
bones telling you this. 


In these days of deliberate deficits 
and fiscal folly, perhaps any State that 
is smart enough to balance its budget 
each year serves as an infuriating ex- 
ample to the Washington planners. 


The Kerr-Mills Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard so much through the medium of 
the press, radio, and television relative 
to medical care for the aged. The Kerr- 
Mills bill has worked wonders in Tennes- 
see, and although it has been in effect 
only a short time it has certainly re- 
lieved a lot of suffering and has proved 
its worth to us. 

On Friday morning, February 15, there 
appeared in the Commercial Appeal, an 
Outstanding newspaper of the Nation, an 
editorial relative to the Kerr-Mills bill. 
This editorial is so outstanding that I 
would like to bring it to the attention 
of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Feb. 15, 1963] 
THE KERR-MILLS ANSWER 

There is a good answer to agitation for 
Adding medical care of the aged to the social 
Security program. It is the Kerr-Mills Act 
Which is already on the books. It meets the 
need of those who have the least resources, 
the aged without social security incomes. 

More use of the Kerr-Mills opportunity 
should be the objective of those alarmed by 
the medicare campaign. 

The Kerr-Mills Act was signed September 
13, 1960, but has been little used. Only a 
few days ago a publication favoring the medi- 
care plan was able to say of the Kerr-Mills 
Act that half of the States have still to begin 
using It at all. Even those that use it hardly 
touch its possibilities. 

New York uses as much Kerr-Mills funds 
as 21 other States combined. The average 
payment is 6512 in Hilinois but a mere $19 
& year in Kentucky. 

Tennessee is one of the States using Kerr- 
Mills procedures, In fact the doctors of Ten- 
negsce were out in front of the parade with 
an arrangement for surgery and hospital care, 
in addition to the charity cases that are a 
part of all medicine, before the Federal law 
was adopted. 

The Volunteer State picked up the Kerr- 
Milis plan early and has gradually enlarged 
the care available. The most recent addition 
is 90 days of care in a licensed nursing home 
or a hospital with convalescent facilities. 

Applicants for Kerr-Mills benefits are ac- 
cepted in Tennessee with incomes up to 
$1,000 a year, or $1,500 for a married couple, 
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including those with real estate having a 
value up to $10,000. In the g they 
had to pay the first $100 of cost, but that has 
been lowered to $25. 

The State's doctors have asked for the in- 
come limits to be raised to $1,500, or $2,500 
for a couple. 

The Tennessee formula uses about 5 cents 
from county funds, with 20 cents of State 
funds and 75 cents of Federal money. 

This is a method that looks after those 
who need it most. There are at least 2.5 
million of them in the Nation, outside of the 
social security program, and ignored in the 
medicare proposal. 

This Kerr-Mills has a great deal of unused 
potential. It should be put to work. 


“Not What You Can Do for Your Country, 
but What You Can Do for Your 
Party” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Star of yesterday is a shock- 
ing revelation of the subterfuge this 
administration will resort to in bypassing 
civil service rules and regulations and 
enactments of Congress that were de- 
signed to protect our citizens from a 
Federal spoils system. 

No longer will a college student be 
confident that his application for tem- 
porary summer employment will be con- 
sidered in good faith or that he will 
be selected on the basis of merit. But 
rather, the student employment pro- 
gram is being turned into a farce, a 
sham, and a mockery, in outright viola- 
tion of all the safeguards and protections 
that were intended to be afforded to 
Government employees and job seekers 
from the spoils system of the past. 

Henceforth, it becomes apparent that 
these summer jobs will be doled out as 
political plums, based not on ability, 
need, or deservedness, but instead, sim- 
ply on the basis of who can supply the 
best political endorsements to satisfy 
some political hack in the White House 
as to how many Democratic votes he can 
deliver and how many big wheels in the 
Democratic Party can vouch for him. 

Mr. Speaker, I am terribly shocked at 
the temerity of the White House in tak- 
ing this action and exercising dictatorial 
control over a substantial segment of the 
civil service system, and substituting 
therefor, a patronage system for more 
than 10,000 student summer jobs with 
the Federal Government. 

I urge my colleagues on the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee not 
to overlook this new Federal spoils sys- 
tem and to demand that the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission do the job it was as- 
signed to do by the Congress. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 20, 1963] 
Warre House To CONTROL STUDENT JOB 
PATRONAGE 
(By Joseph Young) 

The White House has taken control over 
the patronage of the more than 10,000 stu- 
dent summer jobs in Government. 

At a White House meeting last week, which 
was held without the knowledge of the Civil 
Service Commission, some of President Ken- 
nedy's aids met with the political appointees 
of various agencies who are involved in pa- 
tronage work. 

A clearance system was set up whereby 
the names of all students who have filed 
applications for summer employment in Goy- 
ernment agencies will be sent to the White 
House. 

The State from which the student hails, 
plus the college he is attending, if any, will 
be included in the information sent to the 
White House. 

WASHINGTON JOBS 

The jobs mainly are in Washington and 
last from June through August. 

Mrs. Dorothy Davies, a White House staff 
assistant, who was in charge of the meet- 
ing, said the purpose of the new system was 
to assure “coordination” in order that the 
agencies could make best use of the stu- 
dents talent. 

Mrs. Davies did not deny that political 
patronage is one of the aims of the White 
House clearance system, but declared that 
the Kennedy administration's primary con- 
cern is that the student talent be put to 
the best use possible and groomed for regu- 
lar Federal employment when they graduate. 

Civil Service Commission officials have 
privately expressed dismay at the latest turn 
of events. 

While there has always been quite a bit 
of personal patronage involved in summer 
Government jobs, applicants have had to 
pass civil service exams for clerical, typists 
and stenographer jobs. And in the case of 
student trainee jobs, in which college stu- 
dents take Federal summer employment in 
connection with what the Government 
hopes will be their Federal professions after 
graduation, they are selected from civil sery- 
ice registers. 

TOP YOUTHS CERTIFIED 


The feeling among Government career 
personnel officers is that it is wrong to play 
politics where young people are concerned, 
particularly among college students who are 
the Government's hope for the future as far 
as filling key career jobs are concerned. 

It’s no secret that a goodly portion of the 
summer student jobs are filled on a personal 
patronage basis each year, Government offi- 
cials, political and career, have hired their 
own sons and daughters as well as the chil- 
dren of friends or Members of Congress. 
However, the Civil Service Commission has 
been careful to certify only the top qualifiers 
on the student trainee exam. 

The White House job clearance system 
may be an effort to channel these jobs in a 
more political patronage area, whereby more 
sons and daughters of Democratic Members 
of Congress and key Democratic supporters 
and -contributors may get summer jobs in 
Government. 

Congress has shown increased interest in 
these summer jobs. Last year the House 
approved a bill to apportion these jobs on 
a State-by-State basis. This would have the 
effect of giving most of these jobs to stu- 
dents outside of the Washington area. How- 
ever, the Senate failed to act on the bill 
before adjournment. 
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MOVE BILLS THIS YEAR 


This year a half dozen bills have been 
introduced in Congress to achieve the same 
objective. 

In discussing the White House job clear- 
ance system, Mrs. Davies said it was a move 
to channel the best possible talent to the 
places in Government where it could be used 
most effectively. 

She said that, for example, if an agency 
finds that its summer-job vacancies are all 
filled up, a place for a bright student could 
be found in another Government agency 
through a coordinated placement system set 
up in the White House. 

Mrs. Davies refused to answer directly 
whether the program also involved political 
patronage, other than saying that there al- 
Ways has been some patronge in summer 
student jobs in Government. 

Presumably, students still have to pass an 
exam to get the summer jobs. 

Last year’s Government summer- job pro- 
gram for students was given great emphasis 
by the administration, with President Ken- 
nedy and other top Government officials 
addressing the students. 


Speech by Senator Frank Carlson, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association’s Annual 
Meeting Banquet, St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS R 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House the address given by my colleague 
the Honorable Frank CarLsonN, senior 
Senator from Kansas, at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Mo., on February 
4, 1963. Senator CarLson’s long and out- 
standing public service offers many ex- 
amples of his interest in soil and water 
development and conservation. He has 
devoted much time and effort to develop 
a constructive program for the Missis- 
sippi Valley and its tributaries. Obvi- 
ously, this has been of great benefit to 
Kansas. I know all Members will find 
Senator Carison’s remarks of interest 
and of significance. The remarks follow: 
SPEECH Br Senator Frank CARLSON, MISSIS- 

SIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL MEET- 

pod Banquet, Sr. Lovis, Mo., FEBRUARY 4, 

1 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
address the 44th annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissipp! Valley Association here in St. Louis. 
I had this pleasure back in 1947. Since that 
time, I have also been privileged to work 
with a large number of your members—your 
Officers and staff people. 

I have cooperated with your organization 
in efforts to carry out the objectives sought 
in your platform in developing the water 
resources of the central part of the United 
States and—for that matter—for the entire 
Nation. 

The Good Book reads, “Where there is no 
vision people perish.” Our Nation has been 
fortunate in that this organization has not 
only had the vision, but the courage to carry 
— a great program of control of water run- 
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Water conservation and utilization is be- 
coming recognized more and more as the No. 
1 economic problem in the Nation. 

I agree with the language in your 1962 
platform, which states that “the manage- 
ment of our natural resources—particularly 
soil and water—is the foundation on which 
the future of America will be built.” 

Our Nation has lost—the U.S. Senate has 
just lost—and the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation has just lost one of their greatest 
friends, Senator Robert Kerr. 

America had no greater leader, dedicated 
to the continuing search for water answers, 
than Bob Kerr. He was a personal friend of 
mine, and I will always feel indebted to him 
for the splendid support that I received on 
vital projects in which our Kansas people 
were interested. 

I congratulate your membership from the 
23 States which are all—or partly—in the 
Mississippi! Basin—in your dedication to 
vigorous and aggressive action to further the 
wise management of these valuable natural 
resources. 

Your association over the years has played 
a vitally important role in the success at- 
tained in this section of our Nation in water 
resources development. This, of course, in- 
cludes controlling this great river and its 
tributaries against the historically wasteful 
cycle of floods and drouths. This also in- 
cludes developing this river and its tributar- 
ies—where feasible—for navigation—irriga- 
tion water to reclaim some of our arid land— 
water supply for municipal and industrial 
use—outdoor recreation for millions—stream 
pollution abatement and the incidental 
generation of hydroelectric power. 

I consider an organization such as 
yours—with your large membership of dedi- 
cated leaders in this section of the coun- 
try—to be rendering this Nation a great 
service for its people, its economic better- 
ment, and its security, 

In 1925—when I became a Member of the 
74th Congress—I was assigned to the Flood 
Control Committee, under the very able lead- 
ership of Will Whittington, of Mississippi. 

Can you imagine the irony of a Kansas 
Member of Congress being appointed to the 
Flood Control Committee at a time when our 
State and the Midwest suffered one of its 
greatest drouths in history? 

As I look back on my service on that com- 
mittee, I feel it was one of the most im- 
portant assignments that I could have re- 
ceived. Our people were becoming conscious 
of the need for the control of water runoff 
for beneficial uses. 

As a member of the committee, I helped 
write the Flood Control Act of 1936, which 
for the first time in our Nation's history rec- 
ognized that destructive floods on the riv- 
ers of the United States constituted a men- 
ace to our national welfare. In my opinion, 
this was one of the most important steps 
ever taken. In my opinion, this was truly 
the beginning of the successful program 
which is now being carried on in this field. 

As a member of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, I secured in 1936 the authorization 
for the appropriation for the Kanopolis Res- 
ervoir, which was the first reservoir con- 
structed in the State of Kansas. Now we 
have a complete network of reservoirs either 
constructed, partially constructed, or au- 
thorized in our State. It has been my priv- 
Uege to have been associated in securing 
every one of those projects. 

During my years in both Houses of Con- 
gress and also as Governor of the State of 
Kansas, I have watched and supported the 
program of the Mississippi Valley Association 
in its development of this great river and its 
tributaries. 

Sometimes it seemed like a long road be- 
tween floods and flood control, but as con- 
gressional approval was given and funds be- 
came available, much progress has been made 
over the last two decades. 
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I vividly recall the tragic flood of 1951 
which occurred in the Kansas Basin and is 
estimated to have done well over a billion 
dollars in damage to cities and farms in the 
lower Kansas Basin, as well as on down- 
stream in the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

I also vividly recall when the Missouri 
reached record flood stage in 1952 and 
Omaha and Council! Bluffs were miraculously 
saved from serious flooding. Now, 11 years 
later, the Missouri River above Kansas City 
flows on a stop-and-go order from a great 
chain of dams which extend all the way to 
Montana. Fort Pack Dam in Montana— 
built in the thirties—was the first. 

As a Member of Congress, I assisted in the 
Passage of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
which was built around what is known to 
conservation-minded people as the Pick- 
Sloan law, which provided full water re- 
sources development for the Missouri Basin. 

As Governor of Kansas I had the privilege 
of working with the interagency committee 
of the States for an accelerated construction 
program of this plan. Such important res- 
ervoirs as Garrison, Fort Randall, Gavins 
Point, and Oahe were considered. A sixth, 
Big Bend, will be ready to store water this 
summer. 

Much progress has been made in the flood 
control reservoirs and local, flood protection 
projects in the cities in the lower basins, 
such as the Kansas and Osage-Marais des 
Cygnes; but there still remains much work 
to be done on these and many other lower 
basin tributaries. 

These big upstream dams, whose geograph- 
ical location is in the upper Missouri River 
country, are by no means limited to the 
Dakotas and Montana when it comes to dis- 
tributing the multiple-purpose benefits for 
which they were designed and are being 
operated. 

Their flood control storage provides vary- 
ing degrees of security for bustling commu- 
nities and rich agricultural lands all the way 
to the Gulf of Mexico. When filled, these 
reservoirs will store 3 years flow of the Mis- 
souri River. 

The big block of hydroelectric power they 
generated last year would run Washington, 
D.C., and not all the units are yet on the 
line. This power has led many areas out of 
the darkness and lighted the way for incom- 
ing industry. 

Teaming up with the bank stabilization 
works from Sioux City to the mouth, they 
are guaranteeing a navigable channel, 
which—although not yet completed—is set- 
ting a new tonnage record every year. 

Last year's 2,250,000 tons of commercial 
freight barged on the Missouri was 43 per- 
cent over the 1961 figure. When the 9-foot 
channel from St. Louis to Sioux City is com- 
plete—and this is the key—the 2 million 
tons will seem small indeed. The huge ton- 
nages hauled on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and other rivers are proof of that. River 
shippers on the Mississippi and the Ohio have 
had recent reason to realize what this im- 
portant operation means to them during the 
current cold spell which has caused ice jams 
to virtually shut down this operation. 

Perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of river 
transportation have been the farmers of the 
Midwest. Not only do feed and fertilizers, 
molasses, and phosphates arrive at farms 
from the gulf areas at substantial savings 
thanks to river service—but the barges put 
extra sums of money into the pockets of 
farmers. 

As grain dealers have explained many 
times, the savings in transportation are 
passed along to farmers in the form of higher 
prices. Furthermore, cheap tion 
over long distances from the upper Midwest 
to gulf ports and ports on the Tennessee, 
give the farmers alternative markets which 
they never had before the rivers were opened 
up. This in turn has meant higher prices 
for the farmers. 
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The inland waterways have demonstrated 
their worth as conveyors of our large rockets. 
Water and plenty of it is needed in the 
Tesearch and manufacture of space vehicles 
and their accessories. This water and the 
controlled routes into which it has been 
channeled would be unavailable were it not 
provided by natural resource development 
Programs in years gone by. 

Our history shows we have leaned heavily 
on water resources projects in supporting 
our military might in times of war. The 
dams in the West generated the vitally 
needed electricity for the great defense 
Plants of the Pacific coast during World War 
II. Navy amphibious craft were built in 
the safety and security of inland shipyards 
and floated to the coasts on the manmade 
Navigable channels. 

The President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission had this to say about the role 
Of our navigable rivers in its report of 1950: 

“The service rendered by inland waterways 
transportation during World War II demon- 
strated conclusively that it is of vital im- 
Portance to national defense. Its perform- 
ance in contributing to the winning of the 
War more than justified the confidence of 
Congress in the Corps of Engineers water- 
Way improvement program prosecuted for 
and sponsored by the people, and more than 
Tepaid the Federal Government for all ex- 
Penditures of public funds for that pro- 
Bram.” 

Those who would have us abandon the 
Federal Government's role in developing our 
Tivers and harbors are sending us down the 
Path of economic stagnation and defense 
deterioration. Just as civilizations were 
built on water resources development, so too 
Were they lost when their governments failed 
to keep abreast of this vital need. 

The basic purpose and justification for 
Construction of reservoirs by the Corps of 

rs in the Mississippi Basin on tribu- 
tary streams was, of course, for flood control 
and navigation. We should never lose sight 
Of this fact to the extent that the flood con- 
trol storage would ever be encroached upon 
in years to come. However, some of the so- 
Called fringe benefits are becoming big busi- 
hess. Recreation, for example, is fast be- 
Coming an industry on some of the tributary 
Streams. Last year over 6% million people 
Visited the Corps of Engineers reservoirs in 
the Missouri River Basin. 

Recreation also has its practical side, as 
lt affords an ideal opportunity to supple- 
1 in an enjoyable manner, our physical 


program. 
Although my major and initial interest in 
this program was in the manner it would 
affect my home State of Kansas, I 
full well that the multiple benefits derived 
these important projects are of major 
nce and value. 
I have attempted to consistently support 
program as we deal with it at the Wash- 
ington level. To plagiarize a phrase often 
Used, I believe that what is good for Kansas 
is good for the country—and what is good 
for the other States is good for Kansas. 
I agree with my good friend, Senator 
ER, who said, “That is why my temper 
rises and my blood boils when I hear the all 
too familiar label of ‘pork barrel’ placed on 
Public works projects. These shortsighted 
mudslingers have no conception of the good 
that flows to our entire Nation as a result 
ot such programs. A channel in New York 
is deepened, and, as a result, increased trade 
Pours into Pennsylvania. A harbor in Loui- 
mana is completed and there is an Increased 
demand for Iowa corn, Pittsburgh steel, and 
20 on. These are the true end results of 
Public work programs, increased trade and 
activity which will continue to keep our 
country great and at the forefront of 
nations,” 
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This public works program of developing 
our water resources wisely for future genera- 
tions is sound capital investment in the fu- 
ture of America. I know of no better place 
in which we should invest our money, our 
faith, and our efforts. 

One thing that has always disturbed me 
about the water picture is the fact that 
there has been such a tremendous lack of 
coordination. We are polluting on the one 
hand and trying to unpollute on the other. 
Often the right hand doesn't know what 
the left hand 18 doing. 

I am reminded of a story told by the late 
Senator Robert Kerr. 

There were four boys whose father had 
just died. They all got together at the time 
of the funeral and agreed that their father 
had been very generous to all of them. One 
of the boys suggested that it might be well 
for their father to take a little money with 
him, and as a good will gesture they decided 
to put some money in the coffin. They 
agreed that they should put in $125 each. 
The first three boys each put an envelop con- 
taining $125 in their father’s coffin, but the 
fourth brother, who was a little sharper, 
came along and took the three envelopes 
and replaced them with one containing his 
check, 

This, I think, symbolizes sometimes the 
lack of coordination and poor planning we 
do in dealing with water uses. 

It is estimated that before the white man 
came to this continent the area between 
Canada and the Gulf of Mexico was in- 
habited by approximately 1 million Indians. 
They had the resources of the entire conti- 
nent at their disposal and approximately 
4,000 acres for each man, woman, and 
child. Yet, quite often, they starved be- 
cause they lacked the capacity to develop 
their important natural resources. Today, 
in this same area, with our increased popu- 
lation, there is said to be approximately 2 
acres of cultivated land per person. 

We maintain the highest level of living in 
all of history. This is the result of increased 
effective development of our natural and 
human resources. 

It has been estimated that by the year 
2000 our population might reach over 300 
million. This population explosion would 
leave less than 1% acres of cultivated land 

r person. 

Phe Senate appointed a select committee 
to study our water problems. Two of my 
good friends and former colleagues—the late 
Senator Robert Kerr from Oklahoma and my 
deceased colleague from Kansas, Senator 
Andrew Schoeppel—served on this important 
committee. 

This study indicates that in the next 20 
years the Nation will need to have new 
reservoirs to provide an additional 332 mil- 
lion acre-feet of storage capacity to provide 
adequate level flows. 

I am convinced that this is more reservoir 
capacity than has been installed in the 
United States by all agencies—Federal, State, 
and private—since we became a Nation, This 
would mean that it would be necessary to 
provide reservoir capacity at least 16 million 
acre-feet a year, which is about double the 
rate that the Federal Government has been 
building during the past 5 years. 

The following is a quote from a Senate 
select committee summary report: 

“With its abundant supply of good water, 
and its advanced technology and skills, the 
United States need never suffer for lack of 
water. Water shortages can be alleviated. 
The lack of water need not limit our eco- 
nomic destiny. But positive action must be 
substituted for complacency. 

“There is work to be done—work to de- 
velop and use the abundant resources placed 
in our custody by a generous providence— 
work to develop the practices and techniques 
which will permit ever-increasing needs to 
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be filed within the Infinite limits of the 
resources we have, 

“The first and most important step to- 
ward getting the job done is the develop- 
ment of increased public awareness and un- 
derstanding of the Nation's water resources 
problems, of their effects on the Nation's 
economy, and of the possible ways of solv- 
ing them. Facilitating this step has been 
one of the primary objectives of the Select 
Committee on National Water Resources.” 

In the 44 years the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation has been meeting to assess the 
growth and needs of our rivers, much has 
been recorded along the road of progress. 
But we are just getting started on the road 
to full and complete control of our water 
supply. Much remains to be done; but 
with the Mississippi Valley Association on 
the sidelines, I am confident the future of 
our inland waterways is in capable hands. 

This has been said many times, but it is 
worth repeating. The history of every civi- 
lization that the world has ever known has 
been tied to the care and proper use of the 
nation’s water resources. 

Babylon, China, the Holy Lands, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, and others attained a high 
degree of prosperity so long as they hus- 
banded their water resources. They all de- 
teriorated when there was not enough 
water. 

The pattern of man's development and the 
periods of growth and deterioration all 
followed the same pattern: 

Bondage to spiritual faith. 

Spiritual faith to great courage. 

Courage to liberty. 

Liberty to abundance. 

Abundance to selfishness. 

Selfishness to complacency. 

Complacency to apathy. 

Apathy to dependency. 

Dependency to bondage. 

We in America are now in the period of 
abundance. Where we go from here depends 
on you and me, 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the celebration of the birthday of 
the Father of Our Country, it is fitting 
and proper that we pause to salute the 
anniversary of a determined people. 

For it was in 1918 that Lithuania shook 
off 120 years of czarist rule and became 
free. Hers has been a history of strug- 
gle. The light of freedom has tempo- 
rarily dimmed for Lithuania under the 
grinding heel of Communist Russia. 

We who enjoy freedom join Lithuania 
in her fight for freedom. We hold reso- 
lute the faith that the joys of freedom 
will again return to that land. 

I bring to the attention of the House 
a booklet issued by UNESCO, an inter- 
nationally operated organization which 
continually attacks the United States 
while drawing 30 percent of its financial 
lifeline from our Treasury. 


This organization has distributed a 
booklet prepared by two Communists. 
The booklet claims that Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania joined the Communist 
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world of their own free will. Anyone 
who knows these people, their fierce 
pride of homeland, their respect and 
longing for liberty knows that this is 
a heartless travesty. Our United Na- 
tions delegation undermines the cause of 
free Lithuania by its inaction in not 
stopping UNESCO from publishing and 
distributing this vicious untruth about 
these Baltic nations. 

Through years of Russian and Ger- 
man occupancy, Lithuania has risen 
from the ashes of oppression with re- 
newed vigor. Let us take a moment as 
we cherish the memory of a man who did 
much to bring freedom to us, to express 
our sympathy and offer our moral and 
spiritual assistance to these brave people 
who want simply to live their lives in 
freedom. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the educational television ef- 
fort we have made in South Carolina. 
I salute Mr. Lynn Kalmbach and others 
who have worked so hard and so dili- 
gently to promote this idea. It has been 
a great help to our educators and the 
children trying to learn. 

I enclose as a part of my remarks an 
article from the Columbia Record, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., of February 17, 1963. I 
call attention of the Nation to our pro- 
gram and I hope that we can be of help 
to the Nation in paving the way to better 
education through this media. 

The article follows: 

MILLION VIEWERS— EDUCATIONAL TV INTO THE 
HOMES 


“The two television stations the South 
Carolina Educational TV Commission plans 
to put on the air next September will make 
Educational TV programing available in the 
homes of almost a million South Carolin- 
ians,” R. Lynn Kalmbach, general manager 
of the Educational TV Center, has an- 
nounced. 


The educational TV commission has filed 
applications for permission to operate chan- 
nel 29 at Greenville and channel 7 at Charles- 
ton. 
The Greenville station's signal, because of 
the favorable location of its transmitter and 
tower atop Paris Mountain, will serve an 
area in which 698,261 South Carolinians live, 
according to 1960 census figures. The cover- 
age pattern includes 10 Piedmont counties, 
in a radius of 50 miles of the tower. 

The Charleston station's signal will cover 
an area populated by 237,946 people, accord- 
ing to census figures, for a State total of 936- 
207, Kalmbach said. The Charleston cover- 
age area will be in a radius of 30 miles of the 
tower in midtown Charleston. 

The new Educational TV stations were 
made possible when facilities were donated 
outright to the Educational TV Commission 
by WMRO, Inc., operators of WFBC-TV in 
Greenville and by WCSC-TV in Charleston. 
“The donated facilities amounted to about 
$100,000,” Kalmbach said. 1 

These open-circuit stations will comple- 
ment our statewide closed-circuit system,” 
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Kalmbach said. They are, of course, limited 
to transmitting one program at a time and 
it will take the multi-channel ability of 
closed-circuit to fully serve the State's 
schools. The new stations will be a great 
help in enabling us to begin work in ele- 
mentary and adult education, however.” 

The two stations would be fed initially 
from the Educational TV Center here over 
a second channel. 

“It is my hope that a second channel will 
be provided on the closed-circuit network 
for every county in the State,” Kalmbach 
said. The closed-circuit network has a po- 
tential of six channels of operation under 
present plans. 

“Schools in the Columbia area already have 
three closed-circuit channels available,” he 
said. “Thus, they will be in a position next 
fall to receive such Educational TV courses 
as driver training, advanced French, junior 
high school mathematics and electronics, 
which will not be avallable to those schools 
in areas of the State served only by one 
channel.“ 

“Programing on the open-circuit stations 
could include courses for elementary schools 
and colleges as well as a few high school 
subjects,” Kalmbach said. 

“Selected programing of a cultural nature 
will be available for the adult population 
during the evening hours and on weekends,” 
he said. 

The two Educational TV stations will serve 
areas including 140 junior and senior high 
schools and 398 elementary schools. High 
schools in the service area have a student 
population of 80,429; elementary schools in 
the service area have a student population of 
159,940. 

Counties in the coverage patterns of the 
two Educational TV stations include Abbe- 
ville, Anderson, Berkeley, Charleston, Chero- 
kee, Dorchester, Greenville, Greenwood, 
Laurens, Oconee, Pickens, Union, Spartan- 
burg. 


Questioning President’s Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of January 28, 


1963: 
QUESTIONING PRESIDENT'S WORD 


A strange spectacle shapes up in tbe Na- 
tion’s Capital with the announcement by the 
chairman of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, Jonn STENNIS, Mississippi Demo- 
crat, that an investigation will be held into 
a purported Soviet military buildup in Cuba. 

This would not be unusual except for the 
fact that the President of the United States, 
speaking in an open press conference a few 
days earlier, had said that the buildup was 
not taking place. 

On the surface, it would appear that the 
Senate of the United States—or an impor- 
tant committee thereof—is questioning the 
word of the President. You can't read it any 
other way. 


Unfortunately, the record is not on the side 


ol the President. 


Days before the so-called Cuban crisis 
burst full blown on the American public 
through the medium of a Presidential report 
to the people, Mr. Kennedy had indicated 
that there were no offensive weapons in Cuba. 
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American newsmen, plying thelr trade in 
Cuba, had seen and had reported to their 
readers, the facts about the thousands of 
Soviet military men in Cuba. Reports on the 
presence of the Soviet missiles, which event- 
ually caused the President to act, were cur- 
rent long before he called for a quarantine 
of the island nation and forced a showdown 
with the Soviet Union. 

When Khrushchev took the missiles 
home—or said he did—the administration 
set out to put itself in the best possible light 
in connection with the Cuban crisis. 

Soon the public was preoccupied with the 
ransoming of the prisoners from the Bay of 
Pigs invasion—but many aspects of that 
story were left vague. 

The next development in the chain of 
events connected with Cuba came in the 
denials by Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, who seems to double as Secretary of 
State and an administrative asaistant to his 
brother, the President, that alr cover ever 
had been promised the luckless invasion 
army. 

This was a particularly strange bit of busi- 
ness because, for nearly 2 years, the admin- 
istration had let stand an impression that 
such assistance had beer promised the in- 
vaders, but had been withdrawn at the last 
minute by the President. 

While the President willfully assumed re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the invasion, 
he had failed to clarify the vital point re- 
garding air cover or to deny the published 
reports. It is impossible to see how his do- 
ing so could have affected the course of 
events, including the negotiations for the 
release of the prisoners. 


But that, along with Brother Robert's com- 
ment that the administration had under- 
estimated the number of Soviet military men 
on the island because it hadn't been realized 
how many soldiers the Soviets could pack 
on a ship, raises many new questions. 

Also, his statements on the failure of the 
invasion create grave doubts about the em- 
clency of the American military establish- 
ment. 

To put it bluntly, the explanations and 
reports coming from the White House simply 
do not engender confidence, Regrettable as 
the action may be, it seems that a congres- 
sional investigation is in order so that the 
American people may find out what goes on 
with respect to Ehrushchev's base 90 miles 
from the coast of Florida, 


General Assembly Deciding Whether To 
Federalize Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article pertaining to school 
federalization: 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. DECIDING WHETHER TO 
FeDERALIZE Schoots: Ir Ir Fats To RE- 
MOVE SCHOOLS From Pnorxurr Tax, THE 
CHOICE Is MADE 
The process by which governmental power 

in this country has gravitated to the Federal 

Government is well known. It has rarely 

been a case of the Government at Wash- 

ington grabbing power; again and again 
local and State governments have failed to 
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do a job, and in order to get it done the 
Federal Government had to do it. 

There have been some instances in which 
State and local governments could not do 
& job. The countering of major depressions 
is one of them, and we discovered this in the 
thirties, But in most instances the State 
and local governments have neglected their 
duties and the Federal takeover has fol- 
lowed this neglect. 

Right now a last-ditch decision is being 
made whether the Federal Government is to 
take over the schools of this country—and 
the decision is being made, not in Washing- 
ton, but in the State capitals. 

In Indiana we have archaic, backbreaking 
Property taxes imposed by local communities 
upon a minority of their people to pay for 
Schools, These people are not at all those 
Most able to pay; they are the people who 
have invested their savings in homes and 
Other community improvements and enter- 
Prises instead of buying stocks and bonds. 

Either the Indiana General Assembly will 
enact a tax for the operation of its schools 
that eliminates the property tax for this pur- 
Pose, or the Federal Goyernment is going 
5 do it the people will demand that it shall 

o it. 

All of the talk about wanting to preserve 
the control of schools in the local com- 
Munities is a lot of hogwash. There is not 
& recognizable element of truth in it. The 
local communities today do not run their 
Schools; the State runs them. The State 
Sets the qualification for teachers. The State 

the school how much it must pay a 
teacher. The State says what textbooks may 
be used. The State must approve the design 
and specifications of a school building be- 
fore it can be built. The State governs the 
Procedures and powers of the local school 

We have State-run schools today. 
All the community has to do is to pay the 
bill, and do it through an inadequate, unfair, 

nsome, antiquated property tax. 

The talk of State aid to schools is both 
& lie and an insult. Indiana's public schools 
are State schools which send the bill for their 
Operation to the local community, with the 
exception of a continually diminishing hand- 
Out that comes from the gross income tax. 

y thought that a little increase in this 

out is an answer to today’s problem 
Should be forgotten. Either the State of 
Indiana is going to step up to its respon- 
Sibility and finance the schools, or the people 
&re ready to say that the Federal Government 
must take over our schools. 

We don't like Federal aid to education 

use it means Federal control. Federal 
Control is not only an unwelcome centrali- 
zation of power, but It is contrary to the 
learning process, which is exploratory in 
nature and is best served by many systems 
g freedom to experiment. But if 
the Indiana General Assembly fails to take 
the schools off the tax, we shall sup- 
Port the federalization of our schools as the 
lesser of two evils, 


Submarines Versus Surface Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 
Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
to call to your attention the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared today in 
the Washington Post: 
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SUBMARINES VERSUS SURFACE VESSELS 


The shift of the Defense Establishment 
from thermonuclear Polaris submarines to 
missile-carrying surface vessels as the back- 
bone of the NATO multinational thermonu- 
clear weapons system must be pretty unset- 
tling for our allies. 

We persuaded the British that the Skybolt 
is no good by arguing that a bomber moving 
at supersonic speed is a sitting duck for the 
Soviet Union's antiaircraft defenses. So the 
British agreed to change to the Polaris- 
armed submarine as a thermonuclear weap- 
on. Now it turns out that we are to offer our 
other allies missile-carrying surface vessels. 

The given wisdom at Nassau was that sur- 
face vessels were unsatisfactory. They could 
be located by the enemy and locked in by 
the Soviet missile system and destroyed at 
will because of their slow speed. So the Brit- 
ish were told, the carrier had to be sub- 
mersible. Now, suddenly and unpredictably, 
the surface vessel is all right. One may be 
forgiven for suspecting that Soviet missiles 
are as good as they were 2 months ago and 
for believing the surface vessel is no more 
invulnerable than it was then. 

It seems to have occurred to the Defense 
Establishment, quite belatedly, that this 
vulnerability can be offset by sheer numbers 
and by concealment. These advantages, to 
which must be added the enormous ad- 
vantage of lower construction costs, now 
recommend the surface vessel. This all 
sounds very plausible—but no more plausible 
than it was last December when we told the 
British that surface ships would not do. 


Some people will suspect that the change 


in position has less to do with a study of 
weapons than with a study of Congress which 
might be reluctant to change the McMahon 
act to permit multinational crews on thermo- 
nuclear submarines, 

It is to be assumed that the Soviet Union's 
research and development establishment has 
been trying to perfect countermeasures for 
all of our plans as they emerge. This is a 
new concept of the decoy system and if we 
long persist in it we may be able to utterly 
saturate Soviet laboratories. 

Defense requirements change very swiftly 
in our technological age. The Military 
Establishment must abandon weapons sys- 
tems and theories that have been rendered 
obsolete by new discovery and invention. 
We must fit our plans to the latest scientific 
disclosures. Let us hope we are not just 
fitting our scientific disclosures to our latest 
plans. 


Tactics Change in Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I herewith attach an editorial 
from the Decatur-Herald of February 18, 
which I feel every Member of the House 
will want to read, regarding the change 
in tactics of the administration on the 
I think that most of this has 
been obvious to those of us in the House. 
It is good to know that the people back 

to understand what 
is being done and the danger of this ap- 
the economy of the country. 

We could be talked into a recession 
by the President. 


| 
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The editorial follows: 

Tacrics CHANGED IN Tax PROGRAM 

A barely detectable, but nonetheless sig- 
nificant change has taken place in the Ken- 
nedy administration's strategy on its tax 
reduction and reform proposals. 

Previously, the President and his advisers 
emphasized reduction and reform as neces- 
sary to future economic expansion. But in 
last week's news conference Mr. Kennedy 
offered his tax programs as recession reme- 
dies, “Our plan to prevent a recession this 
year and the years to come,” was how the 
President put it. 

In effect, the administration has shifted 
to a scare campaign to counter the luke- 
warm reception the tax proposals have re- 
ceived. ,Fear of a recession, the Kennedy 
people apparently believe, will elicit a more 
enthusiastic response than the economic ac- 
celeration appeal has produced. 

Obviously there is no logical relationship 
between the Kennedy programs and the 
prospect of a recession. In the first place, 
none of the various statistical indicators used 
in plotting the course of the economy sug- 
gests that a recession is near. More im- 
portant, the tax reduction plan now before 
Congress couldn’t possibly be enacted in 
time to avert an economic downturn in 1963. 

The tax reduction campaign has not been 
handled effectively. Tying reduction to re- 
form, as demanded by Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon, hurt the tax reduction 
proposal in Congress. 

Then Mr. Kennedy found himself opposed 
by many people, influential and otherwise, 
who demanded that a spending cut accom- 
pany the tax cut. Finally. many organiza- 
tions that supported the program originally 
began to climb down from the bandwagon. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers wanted 
less emphasis on consumer purchasing power 
and more on investment stimulation. The 
AFL-CIO demanded considerably more re- 
lief for the lower income brackets. 


Congress 
it could once claim. It is no won- 
der that the President switched tactics. 

But a suggestion from the President that 
& recession might be near is calculated to 
shake business confidence, and perhaps bring 
on the very conditions that the Nation must 
avoid. Moreover, Mr. Kennedy could lessen 
public confidence in his own fiscal guidance. 
It was, after all, John F. Kennedy who last 
year rejected an ency tax cut on the 
grounds that the economic indicators—now 
much improved over what they foretold at 
that time—were such that a quick cut was 
unwarranted. 

Those who support the tax reduction plan 
as essential to national growth must sympa- 
thize with the President in his present frus- 
tration. But the new approach in the long 
Tun might be as damaging as tax reduction 
and reform could be uplifting. 


US. Prestige and Our Current Disarray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a man-bites-dog twist in today’s 
Washington Daily Post. We all know 
that the Washington Post is most sympa- 
thetic to the New Frontier and President 
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Kennedy. It is, therefore, most surpris- 
ing when Murrey Marder, himself a 
Kennedy sympathizer, pulls no punches 
in telling the American people the sad 
state of our foreign affairs and in com- 
menting on the Kennedy administra- 
tion's deliberate policy of withholding 
the facts from the American people. The 
excellent article follows: 
ADMINISTRATION STRIVES To Hive 
FRUSTRATIONS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

For a month now the Kennedy administra- 
tion has been trying to keep its frustrations 
over disorder inside the Atlantic alliance 
from showing in public. 

The United States has been in the posi- 
tion of a strapping 6-footer, surprised on a 
dimly lighted Paris street by a slight fellow, 
about 4 feet 3 inches, who kicked him vio- 
lently in the shin. 

Glassy eyed with pain, thrown off stride, 
and gingerly feeling the shin to determine 
if it was broken, the big fellow has pride- 
fully insisted, Oh, it's nothing—nothing at 
all.” 


The big fellow undoubtedly will continue 
in the general direction of his planned des- 
tination. But he will be walking with a 
Ump. 

Administrations, like people, try to oper- 
ate by plan. But they are also subject to 
fate, coincidence, or luck, good and bad, 

Ill fortune hit the Eisenhower administra- 
tion hard at the end of its second term, 
with the U-2 incident, the collapse of the 
Paris summit conference, and anti-American 
rioting in Japan. 

Similarly, although the present incum- 
bents naturally deny the comparison, mis- 
fortune has piled up for the Kennedy 
administration in recent weeks. 

The Nassau conference of President Ken- 
nedy and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan in December rebounded to help 
aggravate Britain’s prospects for entering the 
Common Market. French President Charles 
de Gaulle in January openly challenged the 
ee American version of Europe's evolu- 

on. 

Canadian-American relations erupted in 
nuclear controversy. Spain tried to put a 
heayy thumb on the scale of bargaining over 
renegotiation of American base rights there. 
Then there was the new flareup over Soviet 
troops in Cuba, 

There is no easy way out of these or a 
dozen other international harassments for 
the administration, This was demonstrated 
by domestic critics’ reactions this week to 
news that the Soviet Union has sald it will 
pull several thousand more troops out of 
Cuba soon: “One Russian in Cuba is one 
too many.” 

As for U.S. relations with its allies, most of 
the problems that plague the Alliance prob- 
ably are, from a historian’s point of view, 
growing pains. But that does not make 
them less painful in the present. 

The United States is such a huge figure in 
the Western World that any ally seeking 
to demonstrate its strength and independ- 
ence is almost bound to discomfit the United 
States. This appears to be part of an in- 
evitable process when a diffusion of power is 
underway as a result of a maturing world 
society. 

But many observers believe that the ad- 
ministration is inflicting unnecessary 
wounds on itself by trying to prepare in 
private tidy solutions to all things, and pre- 
senting those solutions as accomplished 
fact. Too often in recent weeks the results 
have exploded in the administration's face, 
when the interplay of world events disjointed 
the plans. 

News that is bottled up too long tends 
to generate a combustible and an exagger- 
ated force of its own Equally, the same 
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information, disseminated in normal se- 
quence of events, has a foundation-laying 
effect in reconciling public and national at- 
titudes toward a long-range plan of action, 

This principle, had it been followed in the 
case of the Skybolt affair and the Nassau 
meeting, in the Canadian-American clash, 
or even in the case of the Cuban buildup, 
could have had an ameliorating effect in 
each case. 

Instead, administration methods and the 
secrecy around them often have defeated 
administration ends. While the administra- 
tion has been under domestic attack for 
managing the news, often it does not man- 
age it very well. Too many times the re- 
action of President Kennedy and his advis- 
ers to news developments is, “How did that 
get out?” instead of “Why can’t we put that 
out?” 

When French President de Gaulle jarred 
the Atiantic alliance with his blunt press 
conference of January 14, President Kennedy, 
in private, was, unsurprisingly, furious. On 
refiection, however, instructions went out 
from the White House to react calmly, 
avoiding anything like John Foster Dulles’ 
famous “agonizing reappraisal.” That was a 
justified response, to avold compounding the 
problem. But even a moderate amount of 
candor was sacrified in carrying out this 
theme. 

President Kennedy himself, in subsequent 
news conferences, however, found himself 
hard pressed to comply with his own ad- 
monition. But the State Department, duti- 
fully following instruction for the most 
part, overdid the unconvincing gloss. The 
disavowals that there was any disruption to 
the US. grand design of foreign policy 
reached the point where Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball, last Sunday rejected 
the idea that the alliance was in any dis- 
array,” disdaining the description as jour- 
nalistic 

Ball apparently forgot that the word once 
was used very prominently, with lesser 
cause, by President Kennedy, in his first 
state of the Union address in January 1961. 
He said then, “In Europe our alliances are 
unfulfilled and in some disarray.” 

The Kennedy administration recognized 
this when it came to office. It is even more 
true now than then. N 


Imports of Residual Fuel Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my deep concern over the im- 
plications of a report issued last week 
by the Office of Emergency Planning on 
the oil import program as it applies to 
residual fuel oil. 

If the report is accepted by the Presi- 
dent it means for all practical purposes 
the end of the present mandatory import 
control program on residual oil. This, 
in itself, would be a sufficicntly serious 
step to cause grave apprehensions on 
the part of the domestic fuels industry. 
But, a cause for equal concern is the 
philosophy implicit in the OEP report 
to the effect that we no longer need to 
look to domestic resources for our fuel 
and energy but, rather, should depend 
upon sources outside the United States. 
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I disagree most emphatically with 
such an approach to the most critical 
question of fuels and energy sufficiency 
for the United States, both in times of 
peace and war. 

To follow such a course as proposed 
by the OEP could, in my opinion, be dis- 
astrous for the future. 

The unlimited importation of residual 
fuel oil, as recommended by OEP, would 
have a devastating effect upon the do- 
mestic coal and oil industries, which have 
been striving so valiantly in recent years 
to regain their rightful place in the 
domestic fuels economy. There is no 
question whatever, should residual im- 
port controls be removed, that residual 
oil from the Caribbean would be imported 
into the country in unlimited amounts. 
The east coast of the United States 
would be the logical outlet for the initial 
distribution of this ofl. It could be sold 
at prices far below the low level which 
prevails today so utilities and industrial 
plants which still use coal as a primary 
fuel would be forced, because of com- 
petitive and economic reasons, to turn 
to this foreign fuel. 

One direct result of such a develop- 
ment would be to delay the development 
and exploitation of the vast coal re- 
serves in New Mexico and other Western 
States. The coal industry simply would 
not have the investment capital avail- 
able to expand its operations if addi- 
tional coal markets are lost to this im- 
ported waste oil. 

But, I am also deeply concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, that the removal of residual oil 
import controls would be only the first 
step toward a completely free trade in 
all petroleum and petroleum products. 
Such unlimited oil imports would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude for the 
domestic oil industry. 

Removal of residual controls, and the 
flooding of the country by imported 
residual, will react most unfavorably 
upon the domestic oil industry. Residual 
oil comprises about 10 percent of domes- 
tic refinery output, and the revenue from 
this source is important. If the price 
for domestic residual oil is further de- 
pressed through unlimited imports, the 
picture for the domestic oil industry will 
become even darker than it is now. Free 
and unlimited international trade in 
oil and oil products—which seems to be 
the ultimate objective of OEP—could 
very well mean the end of the domestic 
oil industry as a vital force in the econ- 
omy. Imported crude oil sells today for 
about $1 a barrel less than domestic 
crude, landed at the head of the Houston 
ship channel. You can imagine what 
the price differential would be if foreign 
producers were given unlimited access to 
the American market and became en- 
gaged in an all out war for this lucra- 
tive market. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the President will 
reject the OEP report and its philosophy 
of free hemispheric trade in oil. 

The economy of the Nation, and its 
very security in time of emergency, is 
too intimately involved in this whole 
question for the OEP recommendation 
and philosophy to be made the national 
policy on oil imports. 
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No Need To Soak Taxpayers When Self- 
Help Plan Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
1958, Public Law 85-875 was enacted to 
authorize the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to encourage and assist in the es- 
tablishment of clubs throughout the 
United States for young people especial- 
ly interested in science, a most com- 
mendable objective with which all Amer- 
icans can agree. The act provided that 
a corporation be granted a charter by 
Congress to help the Commissioner car- 
ry out this assignment and last year, the 
Honorable Francis WALTER introduced 
legislation to grant this charter to the 
Science Service, Inc., which has demon- 
strated most illustriously its fulfillment 
of the requirements indicated by Public 
Law 875. 

The bill was passed by the House but 
was not considered on the floor of the 
Senate. However, Congressman WALTER 
has again introduced the proposal, H.R. 
824, to grant a charter to Science Service, 
Inc., and I am very hopeful that this leg- 
islation will be enacted during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. In this con- 
nection, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert an editorial from the Flint, Mich., 
Journal, of February 17 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp since it states so well the 
excellent reasons for supporting this leg- 
islative request: 

No Nrep To Soak TAXPAYERS WHEN 
SELF-HELP PLAN Works 

Flint area students in elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools are at work 
experimenting and preparing exhibits for 
the seventh annual Flint Science Fair at 
IMA Auditorium. 

The fair is 7 weeks away, but projects are 
well underway at all schools. In some cases, 
preparations began last spring soon after the 
completion of the 1962 Flint Fair. Every 
exhibit by a budding scientist that will be 
judged in April will represent months of 
study, concentration, and hard work. 

Last year's award winners received ‘prizes 
totaling $4,200. The amount will be more 
this time. Already, seven scholarships worth 
$3,750 have been announced. 

Flint's Fair, as are more than 200 other 
such local fairs across the country, is spon- 
sored by area public and parochial schools, 
community service organizations and busi- 
ness and industrial firms with help and en- 
couragement from Science Service, Inc., 
sponsor of the annual National Science Fair- 
International to which the Journal sends 
local award winners. 

In 1058, Flint was host to the national 
fair. More than 30,000 persons attended to 
marvel at exhibits from 150 fairs in the 
United States, Japan, and West Germany. 
It did much to call attention to Flint's ever- 
expanding educational facilities and pro- 
grams. It also stimulated greater interest 
in local science-fair participation and ex- 
cellence. 

From this new interest and continued mo- 
tivation by Science Service, elementary 
school fairs were started to promote inter- 
school science activities and increase inter- 
est in the annual Flint Fair. 
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One concrete result was the more than 
1,000 individual science projects by Flint 
area students last year. Of that number 
875 were entered in the fair. 

Science Service is responsible for motivat- 
ing youngsters in other ways than through 
its sponsorship of science fairs. For many 
years it has promoted the science club moye- 
ment in our schools, and more recently has 
conducted science talent searches from coast 
to coast. À 

Flint students participating in the talent 
search and science clubs in Flint-area schools 
are affiliated with Science Service, which pro- 
vides literature, project materials and teach- 
ing aids at no cost to the schools. 

Since it was founded in 1921, Science Sery- 
ice has been assisting in the establishment 
of such clubs and since 1941 it has broad- 
ened its scope to include sponsorship of the 
science fairs and other programs to foster 
science interest among this country's youth. 

Now a bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives to provide Sclence 
Service a Federal charter. The bill, H.R. 824, 
is identical to the one the House approved 
last summer only to have it die in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

We are in favor of the bill. Its passage 
would preserve this nonprofit organization 
which has so successfully encouraged grass- 
root, self-help programs such as Flint's in 
schools and communities across the country. 

Since 1958 the U.S. Office of Education has 
been after Congress to establish a Federal 
program of school science clubs under its 
direction and to appropriate funds for its 
operation, It still is eager to take over this 
program and the supervision of science 
fairs—at public expense. 

We point to the tremendous growth in 
interest here among students, instructors, 
parents and local sponsoring agencies since 
Flint's first science fair was held in 1957 as 
an example of the excellent Job Science Serv- 
ice is doing in helping promote science in- 
terest in U.S, schools. Its programs are in 
more than 20,000 schools in all 50 States. 

There is no need for the Government to 
step in to take over the job at taxpayer ex- 
pense. In fact, such tax tures by the 
US. Office of Education cannot be justified, 

We urge passage of the bill to give Science 
Service a Federal charter so it can continue 
its work on a nonprofit basis, 


Events in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
were many of us in the Congress talking 
about Cuba and what was happening 
and long before the President took action 
last October. 

From information which was available 
to Congress as well as to the White House, 
we came to the conclusion that the signs 
of what was being done between Russia 
and Cuba pointed to the inevitable—that 
Russia was arming Cuba for offensive 


purposes. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, former com- 
mander of the U.S. Air Force and now 
retired, has written one of the most 
succinct and direct observations of what 
has been happening psychologically in 
this country from the White House down 
to the lowest citizen. As General White 
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has so well put it, what happened in 
Cuba, instead of being an eye opener, 
should be a shocker to those in high po- 
sition in the Government, as to the im- 
plications of what the future holds for us 
in the long pull with communism, 

As General White has again said this 
“great national orgy of self-congratula- 
tion” could result in the greatest mis- 
calculation for disaster in our history. 
Our naivete in believing that Russia was 
coming with 15,000 members of the 
armed forces to plant defensive missiles 
in Cuba almost brought us to a major 
disaster. 

Constant vigilance is the price of sur- 
vival in the nuclear age. We may not be 
as fortunate again as we were in Octo- 
ber in Cuba in being able to locate offen- 
sive weapons. Our military leadership 
in the last 24 months has been greatly 
silenced. Many of us in the Congress 
hope that the military in the future will 
speak up when they believe they are 
right—even though this may not be 
popular at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

General White's article from News- 
week, January 14, 1963, is herewith ap- 
pended: 

Great NATIONAL ORGY or SELF- 
CONGRATULATION 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White, U.S. Air Force, 
retired) 

Placebo“: Any harmless substance, as 
bread pills, given to humor a patient.“ Funk 
and Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary. 

Uncle Sam has long been suffering from a 
severe case of national apathy recently aggra- 
vated and climaxed in a high Cuban fever. 
His most dangerous sequela is overconfidence. 
As an aftermath of Cuba we may become 
more offguard than ever, tranquilized by our 
own nostrums and the propaganda pills con- 
stantly fed to us by Dr. Khrushchev. 

Our Government acted courageously in the 
Cuban situation. But that is exactly what 
I expect the Government of the United States 
of America to do. 

What seems strange to me Is that we have 
been engaged in a great national orgy of 
self-congratulations. We congratulate our- 
selves over the confrontation of our sworn 
enemy who, armed with lethal weapons 
aimed at the very heart of this country, 
marched almost openly into our own front 
yard. It seems to me that rather than con- 
gratulate ourselves, we should soberly recog- 
nize that Cuba is surely one of the easiest 
of all the areas and circumstances of possible 
decisive confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
Instead of crowing over a 12th-hour decision, 
we should be taking stock of our national 
attitudes which permitted the immediate 
situation to arise in the first place. 

I find it especially difficult to understand 
why our military authorities did not raise 
the alarm long before October. In my opin- 
ion, and I spent many years in the intelll- 
gence business, there was enough informa- 
tion to be found in the dally press alone to 
have led to a military conclusion that the 
Russians in Cuba were posing a serious threat 
to the United States. 

Surely the stream of Russian ships to 
Cuba which began last midsummer should 
have aroused deep suspicion. Could anyone 
in uniform really have believed that the 
construction in Havana Harbor was for a 
fishing fleet? Did the evaluators of Soviet 
intelligence, who should be chosen for their 
cynicism, actually give credence to published 
reports that thousands of Russian troops 
in Cuba were there for peaceful purpose or 
that the U.SS.R. would mount such an ef- 
fort merely to arm Fidel Castro with defen- 
sive missiles? Was not the sum total of in- 
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dicators enough to raise the alarm long be- 
fore it was raised? 

Iam perturbed that, whatever the current 
arrangement of intelligence organizations, 
whatever the Department of Defense policies 
on military expression of views, there should 
be such evidence of complacency among our 
professional military watchdogs. 

There have been changes in our military 
intelligence setup, and the military voice has 
certainly been muted. Nonetheless I am con- 
fident that if our highest military author- 
ities had stood up and spoken on this sub- 
ject, the Commander in Chief would have 
acted promptly on their warning. 

It bothers me also to know that the equip- 
ment for launching and guiding certain types 
of missiles can be hidden readily and that 
some missiles and aircraft themselves can 
be piecemeal and quickly reas- 
sembled. These factors and other clande- 
stine capabilities of the USSR. in Cuba 
lead me to believe that as long as there is a 
Communist government in Cuba, the United 
States and all of Latin America are in jeop- 
ary. Our naivete in beliving otherwise has 
brought us close to a major disaster. 

We may have been “eyeball to eyeball” 
and this time the other fellow may have 
blinked—but maybe he only winked. In any 
case, we may be sure that he is already plot- 
ting a next time. He will continue to feed us 
propaganda pills to lull our senses and will 
always be set to administer us a fatal potion. 
Khrushchev has sworn to bury us. Presum- 
ably he would prefer to bury us alive. But 
if necessary he would gladly bury us dead. 

“*Placebo’: The opening antiphon of the 
vespers for the dead."—Funk and Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary. 


Windfalls in Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Stevens Point 
Daily Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., at- 
tention was called to a mistake made by 
the Federal Government in designating 
Portage County in my district a “dis- 
tressed area.” I include that editorial 
as an example of the confusion that ex- 
ists in the Federal bureaucracy con- 
cerning the proper administration of 
Federal funds under existing programs: 

WINDFALLS IN FEDERAL Am, ALSO 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

There is an old saying that one should 
never look a gift horse in the mouth. We 
are reminded of it by what has been trans- 


area,” making it eligible for grants of public 
funds for federally approved local projects. 

It has been necessary to take a number of 
looks in the direction of that gift horse, to 
get some needed answers. It all started 
when Portage County, including Stevens 
Point, was classified as a distressed area on 
the basis of unemployment figures, But this 
turned out to be a statistical error and we 
were removed this week from that classi- 
fication by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile, a number of projects were set 
up, after local officials were given assurances 
that the eligibility continued in force, de- 
spite the mistake. This has brought a con- 
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siderable anticipated windfall to the com- 
munity. It apparently means the city will 
receive a $100,000 grant to pay about half the 


the estimated cost of a 90-bed addition to 
the new county infirmary. Believed sus- 
pended by the new classification is a city 
request for $47,500 for half the estimated 
cost of a sanitary sewer project. 

Also under a Federal program, the board 
of water and sewage commissioners received 
a grant of $36,300 for a sewage plant project, 
but lost out on a bid for an additional 
$27,000. 

If local officials have any qualms of con- 
science as to taking advantage of a techni- 
cality that made the city and county eligible 
for grants, although they should not have 
been, their composure can be readily re- 
stored. They were encouraged by Federal of- 
ficlals to apply for grants despite the un- 
certain status that clouded the picture, and 
Were assured we were still eligible for bene- 
fits under the depressed area assistance pro- 
grams. In view of these representations, 
the local projects continued to be submitted. 

There was one outstanding development, 
however, that is disappointing. This in- 
volved strenuous work to obtain a large 
loan—not a grant—for the establishment of 
& $2,770,000 food processing plant in the 
Plover area. The firm planned to contract 
for locally grown potatoes on a major scale, 
It would have provided steady employment 
for up to 400 persons, giving the area perma- 
nent benefits through this new industry. 
Local community leaders felt confident that 
under the formula laid down, the compara- 
tively small sum required to be raised locally 
could have been obtained. 

This project went down the drain, not as 
the result of the classification change but 
because Portage County never should have 
been designated as a distressed area in the 
first place. The Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration said: “We cannot in good con- 
science approve the expenditure of Federal 
funds when we know that Portage County 
would not be entitled to such funds except 
for the fact that an error had been made.” 
That is the official explanation. We suspect 
however, that this may not be the real rea- 
son, and that other influences may have been 
at work in Washington to block this busi- 
ness venture with its spotlight on our potato 
industry. 

Throughout the various proceedings, offi- 
cials have learned something about the de- 
vious ways of Federal assistance. 

Word is being awaited as to the fate of 
two other projects in County, a 
municipal water plant for Junction City 
and a sewerage system for Rosholt. 


H.R. 97, a Bill To Provide Certain Exemp- 
tions From Federal Excise Taxes for 
Nonprofit Organizations for the Blind 
Which Are Now Provided for Nonprofit 
Educational Organizations è 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 88th Congress, I in- 


troduced H.R. 97, a bill to exempt non- 
profit, voluntary associations and agen- 
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cies engaged in work for the blind from 
paying Federal excise taxes. 

I sponsored this same measure in the 
last Congress. I have reintroduced it in 
this ome because I believe these are 
worthy organizations doing a worthwhile 
work and deserve the small amount of 
relief from paying burdensome taxes 
that the enactment of my bill into law 
would provide. 

Although substantial sums of money 
are appropriated annually by the Fed- 
eral and State governments to provide 
special kinds of training and assistance 
to the Nation's nearly 400,000 blind per- 
sons, these funds are not sufficient to 
meet the need. 

Therefore, there has developed, in 
just about every community in Amer- 
ica, privately established, nonprofit or- 
ganizations which fill in the gaps in the 
services provided to blind people by 
public authority. 2 

These organizations for the blind 
perhaps as many as 1,000 of them 
serve as centers of activities for the 
blind. They serve as centers for groups 
of braille transcribers, volunteers who 
produce books in raised characters or on 
records and tapes for college students, 
or for blind children attending classes 
in local sighted schools—or even for 
general reading; these centers offer 
training in the skills and techniques of 
blindness; they provide social services, 
and serve as educational and recrea- 
tional resources for their numerous 
blind clients. 

Mr. Speaker, I am familiar with these 
fine institutions, and I am proud to say 
that one of the very best of them is the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, located 
in my district in Brooklyn. 

Established nearly three-quarters of 
a century ago, this organization has 
gained a worldwide reputation for the 
pioneering work it has performed in the 
field of work for the blind. 

One of the first to explore the possi- 
bilities of magnifier lenses for persons 
with very limited vision, there has 
grown within the Industrial Home for 
the Blind an optical aids service which 
truly helps the blind to see agein. 

Those who suffer the double handi- 
capping disabilities of blindness and 
deafness have received much attention 
from -this highly esteemed Brooklyn 
institution. Great advances have been 
made to help these people—shut away 
from the sights and sounds of the 
world—to help them achieve a larger 
measure of fulfillment in their lives. 

The Industrial Home for the Blind also 
maintains a corps of nearly a thousand 
volunteers who copy textbooks into 
braille for blind students of all ages and 
in all manner of educational institutions. 

These are but a few of the activities 
and accomplishments of the justly 
famous Industrial Home for the Blind. 
It also provides a great diversity of other 
services and activities to sightless men, 
women, and children, not only in our 
part of New York City and State, but 
to blind persons throughout the world. 

And the Industrial Home for the Blind 
about which I speak with such familiar- 
ity—for I have known of it as far back 
as I can remember—the Industrial Home 
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for the Blind which I describe with so 
much hometown pride—is but one of 
many similar organizations situated 
throughout our land, serving blind peo- 
ple in their need, serving them as they 
strive to function without sight in our 
sight-structured society. 

Financed in their good works by the 
charitable dollars of America’s generous 
citizenry, these organizations have found 
it increasingly difficult to operate to the 
extent necessary to fully meet and satis- 
fy their blind clients’ requirements. 

These organizations for the blind have 
felt the heavy burden of mounting costs, 
not the least of these being the charges 
imposed upon them as they comply with 
Federal, State, and local laws, standards, 
and requirements. And as costs have 
grown, so too has grown the number and 
nature of charitable organizations which 
compete for financial support from 
Americans. 

Many of these enterprises in com- 
munity kindness which serve the blind 
raise their funds by a mail appeal—and 
the increases we made in the postal rates 
last year have resulted in accelerated 
costs, in multiplying financial difficulties 
already threatening a curtailment of 
Services to blind people. 

In order to provide these very praise- 
worthy organizations with a measure of 
relief from their mounting costs, I have 
offered a bill. H.R. 97, to exempt them 
from paying the excise taxes levied upon 
them by the Federal Government. 

My bill, as Federal law, would mean 
that these philanthropic associations 
and agencies would be able to make their 
always-insufficient funds go further in 
meeting the needs of blind people, 

The proposal contained in H.R. 97 is 
not an effort to make a substantive 
change in our Federal tax law. 

Adoption of my bill would not intro- 
duce into the Nation's tax structure a 
strange and different concept. 

Nor would such an exemption from 
Federal excise taxes be a special privi- 
lege bestowed only upon this relatively 
Small number of voluntary organizations 
operating in the communities of America 
to serve our sightless fellow citizens. 

The exemption from excise taxes 
which I seek for organizations engaged 
in work for the blind is already avail- 
able to educational organizations and 
institutions—it is available to many 
thousands of them. 

So that my bill would not create a 
new benefit, but would extend an exist- 
ing one. 

And the extension of this exemption 
to nonprofit, voluntary associations and 
agencies serving blind people is consist- 
ent with existing law, is in full con- 
formity with the purpose of the present 
Provisions of law relating to exemption 
of organizations from excise taxes. 

For the work of organizations serving 
blind men and women, blind youth and 
infants, is an educational activity in the 
Teal meaning of the term—for these or- 
Banizations have as their reason for 
being the providing of training, coun- 
seling, tools, and devices—of providing 
educational services to blind people that 
they may learn to live fruitfully and 

y, as active and independent partici- 
Pants in all aspects of our Nation's life. 
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If You Want To Be Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been impressed by an editorial appear- 
ing in the Zion-Benton News, Zion, DL, 
which is one of the leading newspapers 
in my district. The editorial calls atten- 
tion to the growing Federal spending 
and the threat to our liberty from ex- 
panded Federal activities and controls. 
The editorial is offered for reproduction 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in order 
that its timeliness and sober message 
may come to the attention of Americans 
throughout the Nation: 

Ir You Want To BE FREE 


This United States of America is a grand 
place to live. This is not a platitude, it is a 
fact. ‘Travel in other countries, no matter 
which ones—even the best of the others does 
not provide the average citizen as much. 

There are more automobiles in factory 
parking lots, belonging to factory workers in 
this country, then there are total number 
of autos in the five most prosperous coun- 
tries of Europe. 

In foreign countries we have the big rich 
and the many poor. In the United States 
there are fewer beg rich and not so many 
real poor. The majority of our population 
is in the middle bracket—owning homes, 
driving cars, using television, owning sav- 
ings accounts, and living on what foreigners 
would call the fat of the land. 

If the people of the United States want to 
continue this widespread prosperity, they 
must realize what brought it about and what 
will take it away, little by Little. 

The United States prospered and became 
the strongest Nation in the world, because 
it left behind and repudiated big and pow- 
erful centralized governments of Europe and 
the rest of the world. They left behind and 
repudiated governments which greedily col- 
lected taxes up to 25 and 30 percent of the 
individual's earnings. They left behind gov- 
ernments which controlled the lives, the 
business and industrial activities of its 
people. 

They set up in America a government 
which was to do for the people only those 
things which its people could not do for 
themselves, as individuals or as a munici- 
pality or as a State. 

The Federal Government was limited to 
establish courts to be concerned with main- 
taining the rights of the States and to inter- 
pret the rights of the people under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. The 
Supreme Court was primarily set up to pro- 
tect the States from the encroachment of 
Federal Government which was known to 
the Constitution framers as evil, and which 
if permitted to grow, would take from the 
States and from the people the freedom 
which had been guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. 

The Federal Government was prohibited 
from buying land except for the minimum 
necessary to provide Government service. 
The Federal Government was prohibited 
from entering into the banking business or 
any other business. It was to raise and 
maintain an army and navy sufficient to pro- 
tect the country, To levy and collect cus- 
tom duty to provide operating funds for the 
Federal Government, to create and maintain 
the value of a national currency with a gold 
reserve. To the Founding Fathers, well ac- 
quainted with the biz centralized govern- 
ments of Europe, this was just about all the 
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power it was willing to give to the Federal 
Government of this new land dedicated to a 
new concept. 

Without a clear legal right, the Federal 
Government started buying land, until today 
it owns and keeps off the tax roll more than 
2 percent of the total land area of the Na- 

on. 

Without clear legal right the Federal Gov- 
ernment entered into the banking business; 
into the electric power business; into the 
manufacturing business; into the transpor- 
tation business through subsidiary and in 
competition with private enterprise. 

The Federal Government assessed an in- 
come tax, promised never to exceed 10 per- 
cent of anyone's income and never to be ap- 
plied to one earning less than $10,000 a year. 
This now takes as much as 90 percent and is 
held out of the wages of even the lowest 
paid worker and exceeds the tax collected 
by any other nation on earth, 

As Federal Government has become pa- 

ternalistic, individual freedom has receded. 
The right to collect one's pay has been de- 
nied by Federal Government—it collects its 
tax first. The right to spend one's money 
as one pleased is now denied by the tax 
collector, 
Aid to education and relief has become an 
important and costly part of government. 
Public housing now results in 1 of every 
60 families in the Nation being housed by 
the taxpayers. Federal highway construc- 
tion may be justified under national de- 
fense, but public power and public industry 
competing with private enterprise, losing al- 
most as much money as the Irritating in- 
come tax takes in, cannot be justified in 
any manner. 

We need to return to a limited Federal 
Government doing only those things which 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights speci- 
fied. Big Government advocates, base all 
rights to a big, centralized, all powerful gov- 


ernment on just one sentence in a con- 


stitution obviously designed to limit gov- 
ernment, with little attention paid to all 
other constitutional restrictions, The rely 
on this one sentence “and to promote the 
welfare of the Nation.” 

The Founding Fathers never intended this 
to mean the establishment of a welfare na- 
tion. And if we are to have a prosperous 
Nation and a free society we had better see 
that the welfare state is repudiated and 
repealed. How? By making this desire 
known to all public officials, especially those 
in Federal Government. 


Mr. Rusk’s Costly Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

[From the Muncie (Ind.) Evening Press] 
Mr. RUSK'S COSTLY ERROR 

The United States will be a whipping boy 
from one end of Canada to another from now 
until April 8, This was assured by the 
dissolution of the Canadian Parliament and 
the call for the election of a new govern- 
ment. The man who brought this about was 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

5 tment’s un- 

It was the U.S. State Depa 


the crisis for Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker’s coalition government in Ottawa. 
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The position taken in the note—for which 
Rusk must assume responsibility—was a 
good and fair position, in the U.S. national 
interest. Canada has, in truth, been drag- 
ging her feet when it comes to full partici- 
pation in continental defense. 

But for a professional diplomat to use the 
tone the U.S. State Department used was 
unheard of. One friendly nation does not 
speak to another as a master might speak 
toa servant—or did not, until recently. The 
State Department's Foreign Service officers 
could have accomplished their aim, if that 
aim indeed was cooperation of Canada, far 
more easily and far more surely by quiet, 
though firmly diplomatic negotiations. 

That they used the harsh, almost un- 
friendly approach almost makes it seem that 
their goal was not actually mutual defense, 
but was in fact the defeat of the Diefen- 
baker government and the elevation of 
the liberal, Lester Pearson, to the post of 
Prime Minister. 

Whether Pearson's Liberals or Dienfen- 
baker’s Conservatives win in the election 
April 8, the campaign preceding the vote is 
certain to be filled with strident criticisms 
of the United States as an international 
meddler, a would-be dictator to other sover- 
eign nations, and a bad friend. From people 
whose ties with the United States have been 
so close, the anger is hard to take. It is the 
more so in view of the fact that a little more 
moderation in language, while not neces- 
sarily changing the U.S. position at all, 
would have avoided the crisis. 

If the trouble spurs Canada to greater 
defense effort, that will be good, and if it 
brings Washington to a house cleaning 
among its State Department little fuehrers, 
that will be better. Rusk's big mistake now 
would be not cleaning house. 


Public-Financed Patents Belong to 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared on February 6, 1963, in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express. This editorial 
concerns the regulations which have 
been proposed by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration which 
would turn over to private companies 
rights to inventions arising from Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The proposed patent waiver regula- 
tions are an attempt by NASA to cir- 
cumyent the clear policy of Congress as 
expressed in the NASA Act of 1958. Sec- 
tion 305(A) of the NASA Act expressly 
provides for Government ownership of 
all inventions conceived or developed in 
the performance of NASA contracts. I 
might point out that under the act the 
administrator is permitted to waive title 
upon an affirmative finding that “the in- 
terests of the United States will be served 
thereby.” 

I hope that the Members of this body 
will raise their voices against these pro- 
posed regulations. 
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The editorial follows: 
[From the Buffalo Courier Express, Feb. 6, 
1963] 


PuBLIC-FINANCED PATENTS BELONG TO THE 
PUBLIC 


Representative WILLIAM Frrrs RYAN pre- 
sents a pretty solid case in his arguments 
against granting the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration more power to 
assign patents to companles for inventions 
they develop under Government contracts, 

The New York Democrat points out that 
on two previous occasions Congress has re- 
fused to pass legislation which would do 
approximately what the NASA proposes un- 
der its extension of powers. Congressman 
Ryan claims that such an arrangement 
would give a virtual monopoly to the big 
companies which are being financed by the 
Government in their experiments. Further, 
this arrangement would squeeze the small 
contractors Out of the space program except 
for small handouts which might be given 
to them by the giants in the new and grow- 
ing industry. 

Perhaps NASA officials see definite advan- 
tages in their plan which may not be evi- 
dent to the ordinary citizen-observer. How- 
ever, they seem to lose sight of the fact that 
public funds are used to underwrite these 
experiments and the public should not be 
asked to foot the bill for patents which will 
redound to the benefit of private concerns. 

We are just scratching the surface of space 
exploration and each new experiment gives 
promise of new and greater achievements in 
opening the secrets of new worlds in this 
great unexplored universe. Such explora- 
tions are being paid for by the people of the 
United States who should be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of any potential benefits, 

However, these benefits could be easily 
withheld if the key to their secrets were 
held exclusively by corporations. It is our 
opinion that any patents developed at Gov- 
ernment expense should revert to the Gov- 
ernment and not to a private corporation 
which was paid well for the experiments that 
developed these patents. To do otherwise 
might be construed as a gift of public funds 
to a private corporation or individual, an 
act which is barred by law. 


Economic Puritanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Richmond News-Leader of February 4. 
The editorial comments on the American 
people's distrust of a tax cut if it is to 
be accompanied by inflation: 

AMERICANS CAN'T Be ACCUSED or ECONOMIC 
PURITANISM 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Chairman Walter Heller of the President's 
Committee of Economic Advisers, blames the 
basic Puritan ethic of the American people 
Tor their fear of an unbalanced Federal budg- 
et. This is the sort of accusation that could 
only be made by somebody who has spent 
most of his life in a cloister, far from bruis- 
ing contact with the madding crowd. It is 
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egghead philosophizing from the word “go.” 
Nobody who really knows the American peo- 
ple, who think nothing of loading themselves 
up as individuals and families with monthly 
time payments for cars, refrigerators, home 
mortgages, and even fly-now-pay-later trips 
abroad, would ever accuse the inhabitants 
of our split-level suburbias of being economic 
Puritans. 

Actually, what is bothering many citizens 
these days is something quite different from 
Puritan scruples about the immorality of 
Government debt. People are worried, not 
about the ethical aspects of an unbalanced 
budget, but about its effectiveness in pro- 
moting a quick takeoff to enhanced national 
prosperity. The big bogey at the moment is 
the possibility that continued Federal defi- 
cits must negate the value of any tax cuts 
the people may have coming to them. Far 
from opposing tax cuts in the name of John 
Calvin, of 16th-century Protestant Geneva, or 
the Pilgrim Fathers of old Plymouth, people 
are fearful that the promised reduction in 
taxes will turn out to be a phony, something 
that is destined to be made in deteriorating 
dollars and hence worthless to the end of 
enabling the citizen to go on with his very 
un-Puritan spending on a constantly rising 
standard of living. 

Only an occasional individual can quote 
statistics about the effect of deteriorating 
dollars and a high-cost domestic economy on 
international gold movements. But com- 
mon sense tells most people that there is a 
connection between fiscal looseness at home 
and distrust of the dollar abroad. A rotting 
dollar must, in the end, cause foreign cen- 
tral banks to cash in their balances in 
American currency for gold. And as the 
gold hemorrhage goes on, the inflationary 
impact on the American monetary system 
must hurt every citizen's ability to buy. 
Real Puritans, inured to hardship, might 
not mind this so much. But the very un- 
Puritanical dweller in a new split-level home 
who wants a new washing machine, a better 
car, and the wherewithal to send junior to a 
good college, must resent it as a personal 
outrage. This is what makes Dr. Heller's 
remarks about the “basic Puritan ethics” of 
the American people so inappropriate as to 
be laughable. é 

Committed as they are to an economy of 
time payments, Americans would not mind 
seeing their Government go “on the cuff” 
if they knew that the increase in the Fed- 
eral debt could be extinguished over the 
normal short or intermediate cycle that is 
the rule for private installment buying. 
This, in effect, is what the administration is 
promising when it anticipates that a tax cut 
will so stimulate business that it will pro- 
duce a budgetary surplus 3 or 4 years hence. 
But to hope that the economy may be 
brought into balance by such means involves 
an act of faith, And how many Congress- 
men, worried about the ability of their con- 
stituents to sustain such faith, will be im- 
pressed by the new economists’ reasoning? 

The faith in the Government's arguments 
would be tested the moment that the Treas- 
ury tried to cover the projected $11.9 billion 
deficit for the next fiscal year by selling 
bonds to the people. If the bonds could be 
disposed of by marketing them to individ- 
uals who would set them to one side, they 
would not be a cause of inflation. But if 
the Government, to finance an $11.9 billion 
increase in the national debt, should be re- 
duce to stuffing I O U's into the banking 
system, where they would swell the money 
supply, the resulting inflation might shortly 
cancel every bit of the purchasing power re- 
leased by tax cuts. 

The whole business is necessarily a gam- 
ble on a Federal promise that the tax cuts 
will buy them more than debt-induced in- 
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flation will snuff out, Whether the people 
choose to accept the gamble has nothing 
whatsoever to do with any Puritan ethic. 
It is purely a question of the odds that an 
economically un-Puritanical society chooses 
to accept. 


Abraham Lincoln in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
People who attended the annual Lincoln 
anniversary program, sponsored by the 
National Capital Region of the Capital 
Parks Service at the Lincoln Museum in 
Washington, D.C., on February 10 this 
year had the pleasure of hearing a schol- 
arly address by Mr. Cornelius W. Heine. 

The Lincoln story continues to grow, 
year by year, and this address by Mr. 
Heine is an important contribution to 
the story. It behooves me to call it to 
the attention of my colleagues. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I urge that 
Mr. Heine’s remarks, “Abraham Lincoln 
in Washington” appear in the Appendix 
of the Record: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN WASHINGTON 
(By Cornelius W. Heine, at the Lincoln anni- 
versary p Lincoln Museum, Feb- 

ruary 10, 1963) 


There have been many volumes written on 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘There is little that is 
new that we can say about him. Today, we 
shall but relate some of the incidences con- 
nected with his life in Washington. To 
begin, let our imaginations take us back 102 
Years to a town in the Midwest. 

It was a chill morning of February 11, 
1861 in Springfield, Il. A saddened crowd 
Watched the special train of the Great West- 
tern Railroad pull slowly away. On the rear 
Platform, a lone and silent figure looked back 
on the town and the people with whom he 
had passed 25 years of his life. Abraham 
Lincoln, President-elect, thus began his 
journey to Washington to assume a respon- 
sibility greater than that which rested upon 
ned man since the time of George Washing- 

n. 

On the morning of February 23, 1861, amid 
rumors of assassination plots upon his life, 
this man from Illinois arrived unannounced 
in the city of Washington. Unrecognized, 

ln drove through the streets of Wash- 
ington to the Willard Hotel. 

The Washington of 1861, to which Lincoln 
came to keep his rendezvous with destiny, 
was a city rife with rumors, confusion, and 
fear of an impending crisis. It was a rural- 
like—almost backward community. Dust 
and mud were the great scourges. There 
Were but few paved streets. In rainy weather 
Pennsylvania Avenue turned to mire through 
Which teamsters belabored their horses. But 
Pennsylyania Avenue was the only lighted 
Wway—with its few gas lamps. 

Cattle roamed over the pastures of the 
Mall; and pigs, as well as gentlemen, traveled 
the streets of Washington. The remains of 
the old Washington City Canal flowed down 
the line of present-day Constitution Ave- 
nhue—and to the south were the broad 
marshes and flats of the Potomac River— 
Said to be the breeding ground for malaria 
and typhoid fever which were prevalent in 

the city. 
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The Capitol Dome was uncompleted. The 
Washington Monument stood squat at 154 
feet—a long way to go to reach its projected 
555% feet. In this town of broad streets, 
river flats, and half-completed structures, 
lived some 60,000 inhabitants. War would 
soon change the mode of their existence. 

When Abraham Lincoln arrived, the Capi- 
tal was virtually defenseless. It would be a 
time before Lincoln’s order for 75,000 volun- 
teers would go out, and the fall of Sumter 
would crystallize northern sentiment. Upon 
his arrival Lincoln was faced with the neces- 
sity of appointing his Cabinet and filling 
many other positions in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

It was in Washington that the very per- 
sonal characteristics, which were to enshrine 
Lincoln in the hearts of all Americans, 
emerged. Lincoln came here resolute to pre- 
serve the Union. His strength and every 
facet of his being was to be tested in the 
molten crucible of war, At the end, he was 
to emerge as the man honored today for two 
great achievements—the preservation of the 
Union of States and the elimination of hu- 
man bondage in these United States. 

What were the resources which this man 
called upon to catapult him to leadership in 
Washington at this time of crisis? In the 
Bible we read the simplicity of the just shall 
guide them.” Abraham Lincoln was a simple 
God-fearing, just man with compassion for 
his brother. If some thought him to be odd 
and difficult to understand, perhaps it was 
because they looked for complexity, rather 
than simplicity. A pure, simple and steady 
spirit is not dissipated by a multitude of 
affairs—and in such a manner Lincoln ap- 
proached the great task before him, firm in 
purpose and free from self-seeking. 

To sustain himself in the rightness of 
the course, Mr. Lincoln had an abiding faith 
in the Government of the United States as 
founded under the Constitution. He had 
the hope that that Government under God 
would have a new birth of freedom. 

He once said: “I have often inquired of 
myself, what great principle or idea it was 
that kept this confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the motherland, but 
something in the declaration giving liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to the world for all future time.” 

The first summer in W: and those 
after, the President lived at the Soldier’s 
Home residence. He would usually spend 
the days in the White House Office and the 
War Department, and the evenings at the 
Soldier’s Home residence. At first, he fre- 
quently rode alone to and from the resi- 
dence. One night as he neared the Soldier’s 
Home grounds a shot rang out. Lincoln 
spurred his horse and reached the Soldier’s 
Home in a gallop. When he looked at his 
tall hat, a hole was evidence that the shot 
had been meant for him. When he related 
the incident to Secretary of War Stanton 
with little concern, Stanton became excited; 
and henceforth, Lincoln was always accom- 
panied by a company of cavalry, with sabres 
drawn and held upright over their shoulders. 

Government officials and Congressmen 
complained that they had difficulty in seeing 
the President, and yet, he did see so many, 
many people. Lincoln looked forward to 
the hours in his office, where he would hear 
the views, sorrows and troubles of fellow 
citizens. “God must like the common peo- 
ple, or He would not have made so many 
of them,” Lincoln commented. He called 
these White House visitor hours his “public 
opinion baths.” Through them, he felt he 
was better able to sense the mood of the 
people: to be of assistance to some when 
all other aid had failed. For above all he 
wanted to be in tune with the opinions of 
the common folk. 

The President never exercised mercy to 
defeat justice: however, when there was a 
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conflict between policy and justice, Lincoln 
was guided by his sense of justice. There 
were many instances where notes from 
Abraham Lincoln, written in the White 
House, sprinkled mercy amid the sorrow and 
travail of war. 

Twice a week, every one who wished to 
come was admitted to the White House to 
wait their turn to see the President. On 
these occasions the President, carefully at- 
tired, sat in his armchair and listened 
patiently to one and all. 

One morning In January 1864 a sentence 
of death was passed on four deserters and 
approved by the President. As a Cabinet 
meeting ended in the White House, an usher 
handed the President a letter from the 
daughter of one of the condemned men. It 
read as follows: 


“To His EXCELLENCY, THE PRESIDENT. 

“Most HONORED AND EXCELLENT Sm: How 
shall a child like me attempt to write to you 
on such business as this concerning my 
father, J.W.C., who is sentenced, how can I 
write it—to be shot. Spare his poor life 
* * my mother cannot stand this heavy 
blow, and will be gone soon also. I am the 
oldest of five children. I have three sisters 
under 8 years * * * I could freely give my 
life to save his.“ 

The usher returned, the lady 
whose husband was the subject of the letter. 
Holding the letter in his hand, the President 
stood and in a kindly voice, said, “I haye 
telegraphed for them not to be executed 
until I send an order, and I don't intend to 
send any order.“ 

The demands upon Lincoln's time from 
the very first by place seekers, advice givers, 
and others was tremendous. After his first 
3 months in the White House the numbers 
seemed never ending, After a particularly 
long day, Lincoln was weary and fatigued. 
At that time, a young officer came to see 
him—the officer's wife had been drowned 
and the Secretary of War had refused his 
request for leave of absence to bury her. 
Lincoln weary and tired, said, Am I to have 
no rest?“ and he berated the startled 
colonel who withdrew stunned by the re- 
ception—could this be the kind Father Abra- 
ham about whom the stories were legion? 
That night Lincoln could not sleep. The 
next morning early, a knock came at the 
colonel’s door—there stood the President. 
He grasped the officer’s hand and said: “I 
treated you brutally last night, I ask your 
pardon. I was utterly tired out, badgered 
to death. I generally become about as 
savage as a wildcat by Saturday night, 
drained of the milk of human kindness. I 
must have seemed to you the very gorilla 
the rebels paint me. I was very sorry for it 
when you were gone. I could not sleep a 
moment last night, so I thought I'd drive 
into town in the cool of the morning and 
make it right.” 

The colonel was given his pass and he left 
immediately. Here was an insight into the 
simple human quality of Lincoln's character. 
“To do what seems weakness in the eyes of 
the world is to be strong" commented Allen 
C. Clark of the Columbia Historical Society 
when he remarked about this Lincoln 
episode. 

As the battles wore on, a great army of 
wounded encamped in Washington, The city 
became a vast hospital. Churches, schools, 
hotels, and Government buildings became 
the shelters for the shattered and broken 
bodies of men. In the old Tean Office 

ding among the useful inventions of 
83 there were now thousands of beds 
containing the victims of another of man's 
inventions—war. Among these men came 
Abraham Lincoln frequently. Mrs, Lincoln 
and the boys Willie and Tad also visited the 
wounded. A handshake, a smile, a few words 
of cheer from the tall President was good 
medicine for the boys. It was sometimes 
enough to give that needed spark of en- 
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couragement to young hearts that before 
could see little happiness in the future. 
After grasping the hand of the President, a 
poor fellow’s face would lighten up with 
pleasure. Lincoln never tired of his frequent 
hospital visits, passing row upon row of beds 
along the gaslit corridors of makeshift 
hospitals. 

One of the unusual places in which Lincoln 
found respite from tension was the telegraph 
office of the War Department. He was there 
twice a day to read the dispatches from 
the front. While there, however, he would 
sit at one of the desks and chat with the 
telegraphers. It is a little known fact that 
the entire first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was written by Lincoln at his 
favorite desk in the telegraph office. 

Lincoln appears to have been a very in- 
dulgent parent—this illustrates the human 
quality of the leader, who could have, as all 
men do, certain weaknesses. He loved his 
children dearly, and desired to pour his 
affection upon them. If he might have 
spared the rod and spoiled them, was this 
really such a great fault in a man who daily 
dealt with Government and Army discipline 
in war. He was very close to Willie and Tad. 
They had the run of things, and would often 
interrupt an official conference for a word 
with their father. Lincoln used to go to 
the Joseph Stuntz Toy Shop at 1207 New 
York Avenue to buy toys for the boys. He 
sided with Tad in every boyish escapade. 
One day while at the War Department tele- 
graph office, Tad was diverting himself with 
dipping his fingers in inkwells and smear- 
ing the telegraphers desk. An angered teleg- 
rapher picked up the boy and carried him 
to the President, who was expected to inflict 
due punishment. Lincoln took the boy in 
his arms and said, “I don't think they are 
treating you right here, Tad; we had better 
go away.“ With Tad in his arms, he walked 
away. 

It was not long after a visit to one of 
the hospitals, that one of the great per- 
sonal tragedies to befall Lincoln in his Wash- 
ington days occurred. This was the loss of 
gentle and lovable Willie Lincoln. Both 
Thomas and Willie became seriously ill. 
Thomas improved but Willie grew worse, and 
on February 20, 1862, the 12-year-old boy 
died in the White House. Before the end, 
Lincoln sat at Willie’s bedside in the presence 
of a nurse. The nurse, a deeply religious 
person, was a widow who had lost her hus- 
band and two children. Lincoln asked the 
woman how she bore up under such a sor- 
row. She told him that she learned to love 
God more ardently in her days of affliction. 
The President said, I am glad to hear you 
say that. Your experience will help me to 
bear my afflictions. This is the hardest trial 
of my life. Why is it? Why is it? 

One of Abraham Lincoln's most compelling 
characteristics exemplified again and again 
in his W n days was the love he ex- 
tended to those who had caused him per- 
sonal injury. This was true charity, spring- 
ing from the deepest wellsprings of his soul. 
It was a love that transcended personalities. 

Upon his first days in Washington, Lin- 
coln was surrounded by men who looked 
upon him with ridicule and envy. His own 
cabinet was made up of men who, in some re- 
spects, thought themselves to be more capable 
than the President. He knew this, and yet 
these men, who sat with him at the counsel 
table in Washington, were, for the most part, 
men of his own choosing—men on whom 
he relied for their sense of duty to country 
and their ability. Their personal attitude 
toward him, he could pass over, for in his 
large heart there was little room for petty 
things. Can we not think of another time 
in history when the world's greatest teacher 
was asked a question by one of his disciples. 
He answered “if a man compels thee to 
attend him on a mile's journey, go 2 miles 
with him of thy own accord.” Lincoln was 
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always ready to go that extra mile with 
every man. 

Abraham Lincoln had the enviable capacity 
to overlook personal abuses. He looked be- 
yond the human nature of man and saw in 
man the hand of God. He saw the dignity 
of the inner man in every individual, regard- 
less of what were the particular differences 
in attainments and abilities. -A striking U- 
lustration of this perhaps greatest of all Lin- 
coln qualities is told in the words of Wil- 
liam H. Crook, who was assigned as the Pres- 
ident’s bodyguard in the closing months of 
the war. Crook told of the President and he 
passing a ragged, dirty man in army clothes 
as they were hurrying to the War Depart- 
ment. The man had evidently been waiting 
to see the President. The man jumped up 
and went toward Mr. Lincoln with his story. 
He had been wounded, was just out of the 
hospital, and looked forlorn, 

He wanted the President to do something 
and he had papers with him. The Presi- 
dent was in a hurry, but he took the papers, 
and sat down on the curbstone, with the 
man beside him, to examine them. What a 
picture—the President of a nation—the 
Chief Executive sitting on a dusty curbstone 
with a man in rags. It was so natural for 
Lincoln to act this way. Though he wore 
fine clothes and occupied the highest of- 
fice of the land, he was the same Lincoin 
who used to sit in the country store in New 
Salem swapping yarns with flatboatmen, 
backwoodsmen, and farmers—giving to each 
due respect When the President had satis- 
fied himself, he smiled reassuringly and told 
the grateful man to come back the next day; 
then he would arrange the matter for him. 
Crook said, “a thing like that said more 
than man could express. If I could only 
make people see him as I did,” said Crook, 
“you would never know, from his manner to 
the plainest or poorest or meanest, that there 
was the least difference between that poor 
man and himself; how from that man to 
the greatest, and all degrees between, the 
President could meet every man square on 
the plane where he stood, and speak to him, 
man 40 man,” 

This innate feeling and ability of Lincoln 
to treat every individual with respect was 
possible, I believe, because of his inner phi- 
losophy—regardless of the differences in par- 
ticulars between men, Lincoln deeply be- 
lieved that each was on earth by the will of 
God—after all, each man from the lowliest 
to the highest in station, came into the 
world in the same way, and would leave the 
world in the same way, and, could one of 
them add a cubit’s growth to his height on 
his own accord. 

Thinking of the future of the country in 
the closing hours of the great conflict, the 
President longed for a lasting peace. For this 
man, who had borne the inner ravages of 
war, there was malice toward none and 
charity for all. The peace which Lincoln 
hoped for was one of spontaneous accord. To 
him, the cloud had passed; the light shone. 
For the defeated South he had but one feel- 
ing, that of compassion. Had he not said in 
his first inaugural address, “We are not ene- 
mies, but friends. We must not be enemies.” 
Even in the midwar period he had sald, “We 
must win this war, but we want to be their 
friends, and we want the South to be our 
friends.” 

The war years were hard on the mind and 
body of Lincoln, His friends and his family 
watched his careworn face. But he con- 
tinued to move about—he visited the hos- 
pitais, made his daily trips to the War De- 
partment—he conversed with friends and 
went to the theater—but one of his greatest 
enjoyments was his conversations with his 
Illinois friends, who were sometimes shocked 
at the change in his appearance. They had 
known his frame of iron and nerves of steel 
now they saw the wrinkles on his face and 
forehead deepen—the laugh of the old days 
was less frequent. Anxiety, responsibility, 
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care, the injustice of friends wore upon his 
giant frame; his nerves of steel at times be- 
came irritable. He said one day, “I feel as 
though I shall never be glad any more.” 

After a long day, Lincoln came into one 
of the rooms of the White House and, like a 
tired child, threw himself upon a sofa and 
shaded his eyes with his hands. He was the 
complete picture of dejection. Mrs. Lincoln, 
who was having a dress fitted by a seamstress, 
was quite concerned. Then Lincoln reached 
one of his long arms and took a small Bible 
from the stand nearby—he was soon ab- 
sorbed in reading. A quarter of an hour 
later he arose, the dejection was gone; his 
countenance lighted up. As he walked from 
the room, the marker rested on Job. Here 
in the Holy Bible was a resource of inner 
spiritual strength that never left Lincoln. 
It was this inner conviction in the divine 
providence of the Almighty God that gave 
courage and guidance to Abraham Lincoln 
then as it had when he was but a young boy 
lying on a cabin floor in the wilderness. 

The war ended. Five days later on Good 
Friday, April 14, 1865, Lincoln went to the 
theater seeking rest and relaxation. An as- 
sassin's bullet, fired in this building almost 
a century ago, brought rest to the body and 
soul of Abraham Lincoln. His work was now 
done. His appointed time had come. His 
lessons of love and human kindness re- 
mained for us to follow. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1963. 


On Getting Fired Without Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial by Ed Grady, of Maquo- 
ket, Iowa, has called to mind the fact 
that is never dismissed from the Gov- 
ernment service without cause. The 
phrase, of course, means “without stated 
cause”; which in turn means for cause 
one would be embarrassed to state, for 
a trivial or capricious cause. More 
seriously, it may mean that one is being 
fired because he belongs to the wrong 
political party. This in turn would make 
possible a revival of the putrid old spoils 
system, in fact. Mr. Grady’s editorial is 
particularly valuable. It follows: 

On GETTING FRED WITHOUT CAUSE 
(By Ed Grady) 

The office manager of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service— 
ASCS—at Decorah in Winneshiek County has 
been dismissed, as of next March 30—and 
apparently without cause. 

At any rate, the manager, who has held 
the position since April of 1955, hasn't been 
given a reason for his upcoming release. 
The three-member county ASCS committee, 
according to newspaper accounts of the of- 
fice manager's departure, is close mouthed. 

Jackson County a year ago experienced a 
elmilar situation; the ASCS office manager 
was released and, on the open admission of 
both the dismissed and the dismissing, 
“without cause.” 

These comments and observations are in 
no way intended to cast an unfavorable, or 
a critical, light on the county ASCS com- 
mittee whose responsibility it is to engage 
and, should the need arise, discharge office 
managers. In releasing personnel, ASC com- 
mitteemen are perfectly within their rights 
doing so without cause. The U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, the ASCS parent or- 
ganization, stipulates thusly in the rule book. 

However, any individual forced to leave 
his employment, we feel, is entitled to some 
Bort of an explanation—good, bad or indif- 
ferent. “We don't want the fellow to have 
two strikes against him when he tries to get 
a job elsewhere,” one ASCS committeeman 
commented in connection with the recent 
removal of an office manager in one Iowa 
county. 

Again we intend no personal refiection— 
without cause is permitted in the ASCS 
manual—but such an explanation is at best 
an extremely feeble one. Logically, if an 
ASCS office manager is ill equipped, or for 
whatever reason unable to perform his duties, 
and is released, it would appear both sense- 
less and dishonest to attempt keeping the 
facts from such a one's prospective employer. 
The very least to which the discharged is 
entitled is a reason—even if its public dis- 
Closure is prohibited. Jobseeking with the 
stigma of “dismissed without cause” at- 
tached Is a near hopeless and an extremely 
painful venture. 

Allowed, there may be a sound and plausi- 
ble explanation for the USDA's permitting 
dismissals without cause. If there is, 
though, we have yet to hear or see it. Rash 
Judgment it well might be on our part, but 
we are inclined to think such a regulation is 
nothing more than the typical bureaucratic 
dictums we have, for the past 30 years or so, 
been accustomed to receiving. Whether 
there is any rhyme or reason to them is im- 
™material—so long as Washington decrees. 
Should the innocent, as well as the guilty 
bo suyi to suffer—poor lad, how sad, too 


Another White House Power Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it. is 
indeed regrettable to view the consist- 
ency with which this administration has 
used blunt political power in traditional 
areas of nonpartisan public service. We 
all recall the attempt to get Agricultural 
Extension agents into the effort to sell 
the administration farm program. Ef- 
forts at managed news have been a part 
of this same trend. 


A shocking new chapter is being writ- 
ten in this saga which now includes the 
Part-time summer student. A clearance 
system is being instituted which is noth- 
ing more or less than pure politics. 
Joseph Young outlined this new power 
grab of the New Frontier in yesterday's 
Washington Star. The article follows: 
Warre House To CONTROL STUDENT JOB Pa- 

TRONAGE—CIVIL SERVICE Nor ToLD OF MEET- 

ING WHICH Ser Up CLEARANCE SYSTEM 

(By Joseph Young) 

The White House has taken control over 
the patronage of the more than 10,000 stu- 
dent summer jobs in Government. 

At a White House meeting last week, which 
Was held without the knowledge of the Civil 
Service Commission, some of President Ken- 
nedy’s aids met with the political appointees 
of various agencies who are involved in pa- 
tronage work. 

A clearance system was set up whereby the 
names of all students who have filed appli- 
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cations for summer employment in Govern- 
ment agencies will be sent to the White 
House. 

The State from which the student hails, 
plus the college he is attending (if any), will 
be included in the information sent to the 
White House. 

WASHINGTON JOBS 

The jobs mainly are in Washington and 
last from June through August. 

Mrs. Dorothy Davies, a White House staff 
assistant, who was in charge of the meeting, 
said the purpose of the new system was to 
assure coordination in order that the agen- 
cles could make best use of the students 
talent. 

Mrs. Davies did not deny that political 
patronage is one of the aims of the White 
House clearance system, but declared that 
the Kennedy administration's primary con- 
cern is that the student talent be put to the 
best use possible and groomed for regular 
Federal employment when they graduate. 

Civil Service Commission officials have pri- 
vately expressed dismay at the latest turn of 
events. 

While there has always been quite a bit of 
personal patronage involved in summer Gov- 
ernment jobs, applicants have had to pass 
civil service exams for clerical, typists, and 
stenographer jobs. And in the case of stu- 
dent trainee jobs, in which college students 
take Federal summer employment in con- 
nection with what the Government hopes 
will be their Federal professions after grad- 
uation, they are selected from civil service 
registers. 

TOP YOUTHS CERTIFIED 


The feeling among Government career per- 
sonnel officers is that it is wrong to play 
politics where young people are concerned, 
particularly among college students who are 
the Government's hope for the future as far 
as filling key career jobs are concerned. 

The White House job clearance system may 
be an effort to channel these jobs in a more 
political patronage area, whereby more sons 
and daughters of Democratic Members of 
Congress and key Democratic supporters and 
contributors may get summer jobs in Goy- 
ernment. 

Congress has shown increased interest in 
these summer jobs. Last year the House ap- 
proved a bill to apportion these jobs on a 
State-by-State basis. This would have the 
effect of giving most of these jobs to stu- 
dents outside of the Washington area. How- 
ever, the Senate failed to act on the bill be- 
fore adjournment. 


Harry Seidel: A Case Example of Soviet- 
Communist Stalinist Judicial Brutality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after last Christmas, in December 1962, 
the Soviet Zone Supreme Court of Berlin 
sentenced Harry Seidel, a resident of 
free West Berlin, to life imprisonment. 

His crime was that of assisting his 
mother, his wife, and child, and other 
separated families to escape through the 
prison walls of the Soviet sector of Berlin 
to be reunited in free West Berlin. 

The farcical judicial proceedings are 
proof that the Soviet-Communist hier- 
archy cannot comprehend the civilized 
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world’s accepted basic elements of jus- 
tice. 

The Soviet criminal proceedings are 
designed not to mete out justice to its 
citizens but to create by mass fear and 
cruelty a subservience and acceptance of 
Soviet-Comunist political objectives. 

The life sentence imposed by the So- 
viet military power upon citizen Harry 
Seidel is a cruel, inhuman, excessive 
punishment. It is a desperate act of 
revenge against the German people con- 
centrated against a defenseless individ- 
ual, Harry Seidel. 

The sentence of Harry Seidel will never 
be accepted as final by the German peo- 
ple whether they live in the free world 
or under Soviet domination. 

The American, French, and British 
Allied Commandants cannot accept this 
brutal sentence as irrevocable, 

The free world is given another cause 
for insisting upon free elections in all of 
Berlin and in all of East and West Ger- 
many to grant these people self-determi- 
nation in their form of government, 

Dr. Walter Becher, a distinguished 
member of the Bavarian Legislature has 
sent me an account of this case. I would 
like to call this case to the attention of 
the U.S. Government and to the people 
of this Nation asan example of the blind 
cruelty of the Soviet-Communist system 
of rule. 

A short summary of this brutality is 
contained in the January 8, 1963, edition 
of “The Bulletin,” a weekly publication 
of the German Federal Government. 

The article follows: 


Wave or SYMPATHY FOR HARRY SEIDEL 


Widespread indignation has been aroused 
in the free part of Germany by the sentence 
of life imprisonment at hard labor that was 
imposed by the Soviet Zone's Supreme Court 
on the 24-year-old West Berliner Harry 
Seidel. 

The verdict was handed down in East Ber- 
lin shortly after Christmas, following a 3-day 
show trial. Harry Seidel, a former cycling 
champion, had fied from the Soviet Zone to 
West Berlin on August 13, 1961. Several 
weeks later he succeeded in getting his wife 
and child to the West as well. At that time 
Frau Seidel's mother and four of her sisters 
and brothers as well as another relative 
were arrested by the state security authori- 
ties in the Soviet Zone for having known 
about the planned escape. Harry Seidel’s 
mother meanwhile was caught in an at- 
tempt to flee and sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment. 

Because of these events, Frau Seidel, the 
younger, declared in West Berlin, her hus- 
band began to make a practice of helping 
people to escape westward, but he never ac- 
cepted any pay for his assistance, nor did 
he maintain contacts with any intelligence 
agencies. He was chiefly concerned with re- 
uniting married couples who had been sep- 
arated by the wall or ill persons with their 
next of kin. On November 15, 1962, after 
his mother was released from prison, he 
made an attempt to get her through a tun- 
nel from the Soviet Zone to West Berlin. 

this attempt he was overpowered by 
members of the people's police. 
A STALINIST LAW 


The life sentence imposed on him in the 
East Berlin trial was based on the Soviet 
Zone’s “Law for the Protection of Peace“, 
which Western jurists have termed a pro- 
nouncedly Stalinist law. It stems from the 
year 1950 and has now for the first time been 
applied in a case involving assistance in 
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flight. It Is characteristic of this law that 
under it persons can be condemned for their 
political opinions even if they have not done 
anything that could be considered an offense 
under criminal law in the traditional sense. 

Commenting on the trial, the governing 
mayor of West Berlin, Willy Brandt, declared: 
“Words fail to express the indignation that 
one feels at this scandalous sentence of a 
modern inquisition. I hope the world will 
rebel against this act of vengeance on the 
part of Communist rulers.” 

The Minister for All-German Affairs, Rainer 
Barzel, said that every freedom-loving per- 
son is bound to condemn this sentence of 
an arbitrary Communist judiciary. He added 
that the act has once again shown up the 
Soviet Zone regime as a deeply inhuman, 
alien rule based on coercion. Johann Baptist 
Gradl. a prominent member of the CDU party 
in exile (refugee Christian Democrats), spoke 
of a “terroristic judgment, as bad as in the 
worst days of Stalinism”. 

COMPARISON WITH THIRD REICH 


Similarly sharp reactions came from the 
press of the Federal Republic and West Ber- 
lin. The comments of the independent 
Miinchner Merkur are typical. This news- 
paper termed Seidel a “victim of a viciously 
intimidating judiciary” and pointed out that 
the sentence “thrust upon one a comparison 
with the fate of those who suffered under 
the despotism of the SS state and its laws.” 
The newspaper continued: “The heirs of 
Hitler’s infamous Volksgericht president, 
Roland Freisler, now have their seat in East 
Berlin, where day after day freedom as we 
know it is trodden underfoot.” 

The three Allied city commandants of 
West Berlin also protested against the judg- 
ment. An Allied spokesman stated: “The 
three commandants share the feelings of 
the people of Berlin, which the governing 
mayor has voiced, about the inhuman sen- 
tence that the highest Soviet Zone court has 
inflicted upon young Harry Seidel.“ 


Roosevelt and Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, many edi- 
torial writers have referred to the fact 
that the New Frontier is a rehash of 
the New Deal with a few new Harvard 
frills as window dressing. However, in 
recommending to the Nation a planned 
deficit of over $12 billion, the New Deal 
would hardly endorse the positions taken 
by President Kennedy. Dr. Wilfred E. 
Wooldridge of Springfield, Mo., has 
called to my attention the following 
quotation from the speech by former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt deliv- 
ered at Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 
1932: 

If a nation is living within its income its 
credit is good. If in some crisis it lives 
beyond its income for a year or two it can 
usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. But if, like the spendthrift, it throws 
discretion to the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending, extends its tax- 
ing up to the limit of the people to pay, 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the 
road to bankruptcy. 
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For Whom the Bell Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you will be deeply impressed, as I was, 
by the words of the editor of the Rock 
County Star-Herald, of Luverne, Minn., 
in a warning to America under the head- 
ing “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” Editor 
Alan McIntosh calls this a testing time 
when men of faith, courage, and char- 
acter are needed to preach a new gospel 
of selflessness and honesty. I include 
the editorial with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

For WHoM THE BELL TOLLS 


No nation ever raced to meet its destiny 
so lavishly entertained as does America. 
Laughter is so loud that we can hardly hear 
the ticking of the clock that spells out the 
shrinking margin of time left to this country. 

As individuals we are plagued with wor- 
ries. They are only worries about our per- 
sonal lives and fortunes * * * not about 
tomorrow for America or about the shrink- 
ing heritage we are passing on to our chil- 
dren. 

The bell is tolling for America but we 
cant’ hear it because we are laughing so 
hard at some comic on the “boob tube” that 
we can't be distracted. 

This is the decade when the bell tolls for 
us because we turned our back on the self- 
evident truths that helped Americans grow 
to greatness. We are shunning the austerity 
of the truth for the elixir of dangerous 
“pap.” We are willing to belleve that 2 and 
2 make 5. 

We are letting the spiritual fires that 
warmed and protected America during dark 
and perilous hours dwindle to ashes from 
neglect. 

We are putting our faith in material 
things, instead of Ideals and principles. 

We let political and economic charlatans 
sell us the big lie that huge, steadily mount- 
ing debt is a virtuous thing * * * that debt 
is healthy and to be encouraged. 

We are letting the odd balls sell us the 
idea that anyone who cherishes the copybook 
maxims of decency, honesty, integrity is a 
hopeless square who belongs on some psy- 
chiatrist’s couch. 

We are in an era where our consciences 
have become so calloused we no longer are 
repulsed by gross dishonesty and corruption 
in public life and governmental affairs. 

We have given our birthright of the ballot 
box to the politician who promises the most 
and demands the least. 

We have let the peddlers of claptrap and 
filth replace those who still believe that any- 
one who is happy is not subnormal. 

We are laughing ourselves so silly that we 
forget the of history—that every 
great civilization that has fallen crashed 
from the rottenness of inner decay rather 
than from assault from without. 

We have pampered so many at the public 
breast that the chances of ever weaning 
them to independence and self-respect is 
vanishing. We now have families where the 
third generation is following the tradition 
of depending on the Government for a living, 
who have never earned a nickel for them- 
selves, 

The bell tolls for people who are so indif- 
ferent that we don't recoil In horror at the 
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thought of electricians striking and stopping 
our space missile program. This at a time 
when Russia had put two men in orbit. 
What wage increases these traitors to Amer- 
ica won by their strike will be valueless if 
Khrushchey ever says to our President that 
Russia has 10 space platforms hovering over 
this country. He could say that atomic 
bombs are armed and ticketed for Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Washington, 
Omaha, Rapid City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
* * * and there would be nothing we could 
do about it * * * because we threw away 
our lead for comfort and exchange the right 
to strike for the right to perish. 

A gloomy attitude? Yes. A defeatist atti- 
tude? No. 

The bell tolls but we can still win respite 
if we turn back from the crooked path we 
have been traveling. We can grope back to 
the straight paths, those of decency, courage, 
selflessness, integrity, patriotism. 

In time of peril great patriots have tradi- 
tionally come forward to challenge us to 
make the necessary sacrifices. The chal- 
lenges are here * * the crisis not some 
far-off distant “manana” but now. The re- 
birth of America must come from within 
it can’t be legislated by Congress or be 
promulgated by Presidential edict. This 
need is greater than partisanship and poli- 
tics * * * it is a testing time when men of 
faith, courage, and character are needed to 
preach a new gospel of selflessness and 
honesty. 


The University of Michigan’s Annual Con- 
gressional Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, Last 
evening, it was my privilege to attend 
the annual congressional dinner of the 
University of Michigan Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This event recognizes the service in 
the Congress of the men and women 
who received their education and train- 
ing from the University of Michigan. 
Michigan can well be proud of the con- 
tribution to national affairs over the 
years and of the service of her alumni 
not only in the Congress, but in the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well, 

The following Members of the 88th 
Congress are either graduates or former 
students of the University of Michigan: 

Senate: CLINTON P. ANDERSON, J. W. Fur- 
BRIGHT, PHILIP A. HART, LISTER HILL. 

House of Representatives—Michlgan: 
LUCIEN N. NEDZI, GEORGE MEADER, GERALD R. 
Forn, Jr., James G. O'Hara, James HARVEY, 
Rosmenr P. GRIFFIN, CHARLES C. Droas, Jn. (3 
years), Manrna W. GnrirrirHs, EDWARD 
HUTCHINSON, NETL STAEBLER. 

Others: JomN Brapemas, of Indiana; 
Ropeet B. Duncan, of Oregon; Ronxar F. 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
of Ohio; Craig Hosmer, of California; 
RoLanD V. Lisonati, of Illinois; Rosert T. 
Starrorp, of Vermont; K. W. Srrvson, of 
Washington. 


At the dinner at the Press Club, the 
president, some of the members of the 
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board of regents and other officials of 
the University of Michigan paid tribute 
to the Congressmen and a response was 
made on our behalf by the Honorable 
Robert P. Griffin of the Ninth District 
of Michigan. 

The principal address was given by 
President Harlan Hatcher. Among 
other things, he made observations on 
the contributions the University of 
Michigan is making in the field of 
scientific research and development. I 
think my colleagues would be interested 
in this information and therefore incor- 
porate this passage of President Hatch- 
er’s speech at this point in my remarks: 

In this new world which we have created 
around us, the baccalaureate degree is only 
a general base for further training in. the 
professional specialties. There are 10,412 
students at the University of Michigan this 
year who have already graduated from col- 
lege. This almost equals the size of the 
university at its peak prior to the Second 
World War. The training which they re- 
quire is exacting and costly. The faculty 
required is in short supply and in competi- 
tion with government, business and indus- 
try. Fortunately, the quality of the faculty 
has attracted the attention and support of 
the Federal Government in its vast and 
urgent research program, 

The University of Michigan today can 
Point to some 22 different areas of research 
or centers of excellence, each of which has 
attracted $1 million or more in nonlegisla- 
tive funds in one or more of the past 3 
years. These centers range from aerospace 
instrumentation and ballistic missiles radi- 
ation analysis to human genetics and seis- 
mic detection of nuclear explosions. For 
every dollar of State appropriated money— 
some $39 million—the university has added 
another from other sources to match it. I 
believe this is not duplicated or equaled by 
any university in the Nation. 

The pressure of these upper and expensive 
levels of training and research are just as 
great and relentless as the pressures upon 
the freshman year of college training. For 
One of the better terms, I have called this 
critical need at the top, “the hidden bulge.” 
Knowledge is already so massive, and the 
skills required to manage our present fash- 
ion of living now require high selectivity and 
diligent and exacting application beyond the 
baccalaureate level. I do not see how the 
time required can be significantly shortened. 
Because of the individual attention required 
and the intricate apparatus so often needed, 
I see no way of lessening the cost. 

The voluminous and varied projects on 
which the university is now engaged are 
tied tightly to our educational departments 
Providing graduate students with income 
and experience. The faculty, in turn, has 
the support and the necessary facilities to 
carry on their intricate up-to-date research, 
and out of their activities new enterprises 
spin off into productive business ventures. 
Twenty-four of these firms are now in the 
Ann Arbor area. Twelve of them are spin- 
offs from University of Michigan research, 
and all of them are related to it in one way 
or another, They represent an annual dol- 
lar yolume of over 40 million, and they em- 
Ploy over 2,500 people—most of them with 
advanced degrees or 


are bright. This will further attract and 
poa in the State outstanding intellectual 
ent. 
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The Return of the Square 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, today, as 
is our time-honored annual custom in the 
House, we have heard once more one of 
the great documents of American his- 
tory: Washington’s Farewell Address to 
the people of the United States. 

It is a speech interwoven with the finer 
principles of life: patriotism, love, hon- 
esty, charity, understanding, responsi- 
bility, and humility. 

I am sure that all of us here today 
recognize the equally fundamental im- 
portance of those virtues to our life to- 
day. So, too, I am sure that we all have 
personally observed the carelessness, 
even contempt, that has sometimes 
shrouded those virtues in our modern so- 
ciety. The majority of our citizens in 
all walks of life still abide by those prin- 
ciples, but perhaps, as Mr. Brower sug- 
gests, they sometimes wonder whether 
they are going to be trampled by sophis- 
ticated cynics. 

As the words of our first President still 
are fresh in our mind, I believe it is es- 
pecially apt at this moment to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
that appeared in the December edition 
of the Rutgers University Alumni 
Monthly. The article was written by 
Mr. Charles H. Brower, Rutgers 1925, 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne, Inc. 

I am sure it will strike a responsive 
chord here in this Chamber and all 
across America: 

Back in the days before the phrase “Going 
to his eternal rest“ meant getting a job with 
the Government, Mark Twain arrived in a 
small town where he was scheduled to make 
a talk. Noticing that his lecture was poorly 
billed, he stepped into a store and said: 

“Good evening, friend—any entertainment 
here tonight to help a stranger while away 
his evening?” ` 

The storekeeper straightened up, wiped his 
hands and said: “I expect there's going to 
be a lecture. I've been selling eggs all day.“ 

There have been quite a few changes made 
since that day. Although the price of eggs 
may prohibit their use as indoor guided 
missiles, we have become so well to do as a 
nation that we have a guilt complex about 
it. Conformity is sweeping the country. And 
while more and more people want to get 
seats in the grandstand, fewer and fewer 
want to sweat it out down on the field. 
More and more youngsters who come in 
looking for jobs are asking, “What can you 
do for me?” rather than, “What can I do for 
you?” They want to discuss the extras 
they're going to get rather than the extras 
they're going to give. 


times of the year. 
work, they hasten to hide their ligh 
security of a committee, where 
safety in numbers. 
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slow and the glory may be small, but the 
work is steady. Their eyes are on the clock 
rather than on the calendar. The coffee 
break is more important than the big break. 

And more and more girls are more inter- 
ested in filing their nails than in filing what 
needs to be filed. The other day I overheard 
two girls in an elevator (not a Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., elevator, need- 
less to say), and one said to the other, 
“Heavens, no, don’t learn shorthand. If you 
can't take dictation, you won't have to stay 
after 5.” 

We have always had our share of free 
loaders in this country. And, as Channing 
Pollock once said, every generation produces 
its squad of moderns who march with pea- 
shooters against Gibraltar. But only in the 
past quarter century, it seems to me, has 
noninyolvement become an accepted way of 
life. For when we were poor, we had to 
sweat it out. We couldn't afford detach- 
ment from the life and fate of our country. 
And one of the great dangers of affluence 
is that it permits such detachment. 

I'm going to say quite a bit about a six- 
letter word. Why six letters? Because mod- 
ern literature has snapped up all the four- 
and five-letter words as its own. The only 
time a novelist uses a long word these days, 
is when he adds an “ing.” So I am going 
to start on six-letter words. 

The word is “square”—s-q-u-a-r-e. 

Back in Mark Twain’s day, it was one of 
the finest words in our language, among the 
top 10 on any lexicographer's hit parade. 
You gave a man a square deal if you were 
honest. And you gave him a square meal 
when he was hungry. You stood foursquare 
for the right, as you saw it, and square 
against everything else. When you got out 
of debt, you were square with the world. 
And that was when you could look your fel- 
low man square in the eye. 

Then a lot of strange characters got hold 
of this honest, wholesome word, bent it all 
out of shape and gave it back to our children. 
Convicts gave it the first twist. To them a 
square was an inmate who would not con- 
form to the convict code. From the prisons 
it was flashed across the country on the 
marihuans eircuit of the bopsters and hip- 
sters. Now everyone knows what a square 
is. He is the man who never learned to 
get away with it. A Joe who volunteers when 
he doesn't have to. A guy who gets his kicks 
from trying to do something better than any- 
one else can, A boob who gets so lost in his 
work that he has to be reminded to go home. 
A guy who doesn't have to stop at a bar on 
his way to the train at night because he’s 
all fired up and full of juice already. A char- 
acter who doesn’t have to spend his evenings 
puttering in a basement workshop and his 
weekends scraping the bottom of a boat be- 
cause he’s putting all that elbow grease and 
steam into doing a satisfying job on the job 
he’s getting paid to do. A fellow who laughs 
with his belly instead of his upper lip, A 
slob who still gets all choked up when the 
band plays “America the Beautiful.” A 
square, and strictly from Squaresville. 

His tribe isn’t thriving too well in the 
current climate. He doesn’t fit too neatly 
into the current group of angle players, cor- 
ner cutters, sharpshooters and goof-offs. He 
doesn't believe in opening all the packages 
before He doesn’t want to fly 
now and pay later. He's burdened down 
with old-fashioned ideas of honesty, loyalty, 
courage, and thrift. And he may already be 
on his way to extinction. 

He and all the rest of us are living in a 
country today that is quite different from 
the one that we were taught to love. Par- 
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ents have successfully defended in court 
their children’s right to ignore the flag sa- 
lute. Faculties and student bodies have 
found it distasteful to publicly take an oath 
of loyalty to their country. And the US. 
Military Academy has found it necessary to 
place a sign beside its parade grounds at 
West Point reminding spectators that it is 
customary for men to remove their hats at 
the passing of the banner that was once un- 
ashamedly referred to as “Old Glory.” 

The force of government is now directed 
more fully toward the security of the weak 
than the encouragement of the strong. In 
business, it is said the way to survive is to 
emulate the turtle—grow a hard shell and 
never stick your neck out, just as the young 
man in the Army was taught by his fellows 
to keep his mouth shut, his bowels open, and 
never volunteer. 

We have come quite a way since Theodore 
Roosevelt told us: “Far better it is to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by failure, than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that knows not vic- 
tory nor defeat.” 

What has happened to us, I think, is that 
we have changed from an exporting country 
to an importing country. 

I do not mean that we have let the world 
drain all of our gold away, although that is 
bad enough. I do not mean any imbalance 
of trade; as threatening as that may be. I 
mean that we have been importing instead 
of exporting ideas. 

The United States of America was once 
the greatest exporter of ideas the world had 
ever known. We created and sold abroad 
the idea of individual dignity, responsibility, 
and freedom. We created and sold the idea 
of government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—an idea that is still being 
bought today. We exported the idea of free- 
dom of worship, the idea of an unfettered 
press, the idea that those who are taxed 
should be represented. 

It is hard to find a basic idea that America 
has exported since you and I were young. We 
have, I think, bought in the bazaars of Asia 
Minor the idea that an honest man is either 
a fool ora liar. From our most mortal enemy 
we have bought the idea of a strong gov- 
ernment for weak people. We have bought 
abroad the ideas of “let Jack do it,” of 
“What’s in it for me?” and the gesture of 
the neatly shrugged shoulder. 

But, most of all, we have been gullible 
patrons of the export firm of Sigmund Freud, 
who has sold us the idea that all men are 
born feeble, that we should abandon our 
ancient disciplines as too stark for the poor 
souls that we are, and to seek our salvation 
through group support. Freud's discovery 
that man was not adjusted to his world, and 
could never be truly adjusted, justified the 
lazy cynic and condemned the square. For 
if you can't win, what is the use of trying? 
And here was the first great authority who 
said you cannot win. 

The other day, I am told by a friend, his 

son came home from his progressive 
school proudly exhibiting a book that he had 
won for excellence in natural history. 

“However did you do that?” the deligh’ 
father asked. 

“The teacher,” answered the son, “asked 
how many legs an ostrich has, and I said 
three.” 

“But an ostrich has only two legs,” the 
father protested. 

“I know,” said the boy, “but I came closest. 
All the other kids said four.” 

This may be funny. But it is not so funny 
that our colleges are loaded today with 
youngsters who are hardly prepared for high 
school—kids who cannot do simple arithme- 
tic and who cannot spell simple words. This, 
too, was an import—the idea that the dull 
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discipline of the three R’s was disturbing to 
litttle Johnny’s ego. So we got real scientific 
and went to work on the poor little kid and 
his id, with the result that today hardly any 
school that really is a school is without a 
class in remedial reading. It would save 
considerable money if the class were held in 
the very highest level of our teachers’ col- 
leges and were called remedial thinking. For 
surely we ought by now to know as much 
as chickens, ducks, and monkeys know— 
there is no learning without discipline. 

Our museums today are exhibiting on their 
walls paintings by people who never learned 
to paint, It used to be a sort of joke that 
you could not tell which was the top and 
which was the bottom. 

But recently a museum did hang a bit of 
modern art upside down. It was days be- 
fore it was discovered, and I still do not 
know how they knew. 

Nonbooks are being thrown together and 
sold by nonwriters who never bothered to 
learn how to write. And murky poems are 
being ground out by scraggly poets who sing 
them to their friends because they are un- 
readable. Here, for example, is a deathless 
line that was obviously written in San Fran- 
cisco: “O man, thee is onion-constructed in 
hot gabardine.” 

Life magazine describes our beatnik 
geniuses as “fruit flies * * some of the 
hairiest, scrawnies and most discontented 
specimens of all time, who not only refuse 
to sample the seeping juices of American 
plenty and American advance but scrape 
their feelers in discordant scorn of any and 
all who do.” 

Some of their output is worse than trash; 
some of it goes beyond making fun of 
mom and dad and marriage and automatic 
dishwashers and suburbia. Here are a few 
lines from a shocking poem about the 
Crucifixion: 


“He was a kind of carpenter 
from a square-type place like Galilee 
Who said the cat who really laid it on us 
all was his Dad.” 


There is more, but I wouldn't even read 
it to you. 

Always tearing down these days. Never 
building up. Always knocking. Belittling. 
Downgrading. A sneer rather than a grin. 
A mocking laugh rather than a belly laugh. 
Poking fun at other people rather than at 
ourselves. 

And what, by the way, ever happened to 
laughter? Once we were a laughing Nation. 
We laughed easily and deeply. The corn may 
have been as high as an elephant’s eye— 
but we laughed, and it was good for us. 
We laughed at Lincoln, and Mark Twain, and 
Artemus Ward, and Mr. Dooley, and Petro- 
leum V. Nasby. And later we laughed at the 
gentle humor of such columnists as Don 
Marquis, F. P. A., and H. I. Phillips. We 
laughed at Will Rogers, because he made us 
laugh at ourselves. Remember the sly, dry 
way he spun that rope and spun those yarns 
and got off those wonderful quips of his 
about life in general and politics in 
particular? 

We laughed at Robert Benchley. Remem- 
ber when a magazine sent him on an assign- 
ment to Venice and he wired back, “Streets 
full of water. Please advise”? 

Today I think there is one true comic on 
the stage and one real humorist writing a 
column. I am talking about Bob Hope and 
Art Buchwald. Others are cynical, sly and 
bitter. We laugh when we are told that 
everyone but squares knows that Mr. A or 
Mr. B is funny, but we don’t know why we 
are laughing. 

We refer to our humor as sick, sick, sick, 
and it is, is, is. Mother used to get cards on 
Mother's Day, expressing in some way the 
fact that she was loved and wanted. Now 
if she is lucky she gets a card that shows 
Whistler's mother flat on her back and a 
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caption that says, “You're not the only one 
who's off her rocker.” Otherwise she may 
get a card that says, “Want to lose 15 ugly 
pounds? Then cut off your head.” 

Mort Sahl, to me, represents the cackling 
of despair. And even Bob Newhart, clean 
and clean cut and buttoned down as he is, 
cannot resist the temptation to give a hot- 
foot now and then to our national idols. 

I claim we need those idols. And I am 
not going to be amused by a skit in which 
Lincoln's publicity man tells him “write it 
on envelops, Abe,” or “Why don’t you take 
it easy tonight, Abe, and take in a show?” 

Laughter today is stored in Hollywood in 
cans, just as the gold was once stored at Fort 
Knox. It is taken out as needed and pasted 
onto TV films. And the laugh track tips us 
off when things are funny. 

But I want to laugh when I am amused. 
And I want to decide what I think is funny 
And this, I suppose, will mark me as a 
square. And if it does, I will be in pretty 
good company. For this country was dis- 
covered, put together, fought for, and sayed 
by squares. It is easy to prove that Nathan 
Hale, Patrick Henry, Paul Revere, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and almost 
anyone else you care to include among our 
national heroes was a square—by simply 
thinking what he might have said had he 
not been square. 

Nathan Hale: Me spy on those British. 
Are you trying to be funny? Do you know 
what they do with the spies they catch? 
Ill give you a news flash, chum. They 
hang them. 

Paul Revere: What do you mean—me ride 
through every Middlesex village and town? 
And in the middle of the night yet. Why 
pick on me? Am I the only man in Boston 
with a horse? 

Patrick Henry: Sure, I'm for liberty. First, 
last, and always, but we've got to be a little 
realistic. We're a pretty small outfit. If 
we start pushing the British around someone 
is going to get hurt. 

George Washington: Gentlemen, I am 
honored. But I do wish you would try 
someone else. Let's say General Gates. I'm 
Just getting things organized at Mount Ver- 


non. Also you might say I had already 
served my time. Against the French, you 
know. 


Benjamin Franklin: “What we really need 
as Ambassador to France is a young man. 
I'm 70 years old. It's time a new generation 
took over.” 

It is perhaps a significant fact that what 
such men actually did say has been quietly 
sneaked out of our schoolbooks. This Week 
magazine made a survey recently of school 
history books issued before 1920, compared 
with those issued since. Nathan Hale said, 
“I regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country,” in 11 of the old texts and 
in only 1 of the new texts. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or 
give me death” in 12 out of 14 earlier texts 
and in only 2 of 45 recent ones. 

But John Paul Jones set the record. He 
said, “I have not yet begun to fight,” in 
nine of the old books and in none of the 
new ones. 

Maybe cutting down a cherry tree is a 
square thing to do * * and maybe throw- 
ing a dollar across the Rappahannock is a 
waste of money rather than a test of strength 
* * and maybe nobody stands up in boats 
any more (especially in midwinter) * * * 
but there are lessons to be learned in all 
of them, and schoolbooks are for learning. 

Maybe these aggressive and nationalistic 
statements went the way of contact games, 
which have been largely abandoned on our 
school grounds. Maybe the educators 
thought our children would be more inter- 
ested in Peter Rabbit, who goes hippety-hop. 
Maybe the Russians are a lot smarter than 
we think. 
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Or maybe it is just because these fellows, 
and all of their fellows, and all of their ideas, 
are square. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was President 
he appointed a Committee on National Goals 
to decide where we were all going. Perhaps 
& first step should be a commission on na- 
tional heritage to make sure that some of 
us at least remember where we have been. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, says that 
of 21 notable civilizations, 19 perished not 
from external conquest but from the evap- 
oration of belief within. 

Today, our country still has a choice. I 
believe it has already begun to make that 
choice, I believe it is going back to its old 
beliefs in such things as ideas, pride, patriot- 
ism, loyalty, devotion and even hard work. 

We are great believers in statistics in this 
country—and while the things that really 
count can never be measured even by the 
most advanced computers—sheer head- 
counting seems to indicate that people are 
beginning to struggle for better things. 

Twenty years ago, half of us belonged to 
churches. Today, 64 percent of us do. It 
is perfectly possible that the churches are 
full and the people are empty—but the sta- 
tistics are on our side. 

Sales of classical records have jumped 78 
percent in the last 3 years. Advertising, per- 
haps, but the statistics are on our side. 

Millions of people are visiting museums, 
millions more than a decade ago. 

We spent over a billion dollars on books 
last year, and people are taking 670 million 
volumes out of our public libraries each year. 

There are 50 percent more symphony or- 
chestras than there were 10 years ago. And 
expenditures on all cultural activities have 
increased 70 percent In the past 10 years— 
to a total of more than $3 billion, 

You might point out to me that $3 bil- 
lion spent for culture, stacked up against 
$50 billion spent for war, still isn't much. 
But you will have to admit that there is 
definite movement. And in the right di- 
rection too, 

Since the turn of the century, the per- 
centage of our population that has graduated 
from high school is up 10 times. And the 
percentage that has gone to college is up 
Seven times. And the percentage in higher 
education who are in there trying to get 
higher marks is encouragingly higher than 
it used to be. Yes, there are indications 
that the day when it’s smart to be smart is 
finally at hand, 

But the greatest thing that has happened, 
of course, is that our Nation has a whole 
hew set of heroes. Named Glenn and Gris- 
som and Shepard. Named Carpenter, 
Cooper and Schirra. Named Crews and Bock 
and Twinting; Smith, Sorlie and McIntosh; 
named Knolle and Hoover. The towns they 
came from have nice small names: Sparta, 
Boulder, East Derry, Mitchell, Shawnee, 
Brownwood. 

These lads apparently lived too far from 
the big city and grew up to be squares. For 
who but a square would volunteer his life 
for his country's good? 

They are not even ashamed of their feel- 
ings. 

John Glenn says he gets a funny feeling 
down inside when he sees the flag go by. 
Imagine that. 

He's proud of his small town, proud of his 
small college. Proud that he belonged to 
the Boy Scouts and the YMCA. 

I hope that some of him rubs off onto the 
next generation. 

For the forces of conformity are still 
strong. Too many of us are still sitting it 
out instead of sweating it out. Too many 
of us haven't got the guts to stand up 
straight and dare to be square. Because the 
opposite of square is round, and being round 
is so much simpler. Responsibilities and 
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problems roll off nice and easy. And we can 
just roll down the path without any bumps, 
being careful to stay in the middle, because 
that’s where the most comfortable ruts are. 

Too many of us know the short cuts, and 
too few know or care where the path leads. 
Too few of us dare to leave the path be- 
cause the path is always the easy way, the 
way most people go. But there is no path to 
the future, no path to greatness, no path to 
progress. No path to outer space or to inner 
satisfaction. 

How shall we fight for personal independ- 
ence? How shall we avoid the group poop, 
the vortex of mediocrity, the great nothing 
of cynical sophistication and bored non- 
participation? 

May I suggest that we all Join the S.0.S.? 
The S.0O.S.—the Society of Squares. It 
doesn't even exist but it could. Not a left- 
wing organization. Not a right-wing organ- 
ization. Just an organization with wings. 

We might have to go underground for 
awhile to avold being trampled to death by 
the coast-to-coast rat-packs of cynical sa- 
boteurs and the canned-wit commandos 
whose devotion is to destruction. 

But we would come out. 

We might even have a secret handshake 
consisting mainly of grabbing the other guy's 
hand as though you meant it and looking 
him in the eye. 

We would be for participation and against 
sitting life out, for simplicity and against 
sophistication, for laughter and against 
sniggering, for America and against her ene- 
mies, for the direct and against the devious, 
for the honest way against the easy short 
cut, for a well-done job and against the 
goof-off, for education and against the pre- 
tense of learning, for building and against 
tearing down, for the boys and girls who 
excel and against the international bedroom 
athletes. 

We have, at least, the satisfaction of 
knowing that our problem is not new. 

When Benjamin Franklin was told that 
the war for independence was over, he said, 
“Say rather the war of the revolution is 
over—the war for independence has yet to 
be fought.” And today—179 years later 
the war for independence has still to be 
fought. 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
February, the shortest month of the year, 
is usually one of the busiest and this one 
was no exception. With Congress and 
its legislative duties, Defense Depart- 
ment briefings almost every day, and im- 
portant daily requests from constitu- 
ents, your Congressman has been very 
busy. 

At the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, I inspected six major Air 
Force commands to get a firsthand look 
at our defense structure. The tour in- 
cluded the defense nerve center at 
Omaha, Nebr., a SAC alert demonstra- 
tion at Vandenberg, Calif., a visit to the 
Atlas missile training site where two 
crews from Atlas AFB were undergoing 
training, and NORAD headquarters at 
Colorado Springs. Seeing our defense 
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systems in operation gives me confidence 
that the United States is more militarily 
secure than any time in its history. 

I attended a series of high-level secret 
briefings by Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara, and, based on his statements, I am 
not worried about the future of the 
manned bomber. The manned bomber 
will always have its place in our defense 
structure. 

Enclosed with this newsletter is a blue 
opinion card. In order that I may be 
aware of the desires of my constituents, 
please complete the card, apply a stamp, 
and mailittome. This helps me to vote 
according to the wishes of those I serve. 

Shortly after pro football star Norman 
Snead had been hired by the Peace Corps 
at a salary of $75 per day plus expenses, 
I protested the hiring. Two days later 
Corps Director Sargent Shriver an- 
nounced that Snead would work for noth- 
ing, that his hiring had been a mistake. 
It was gratifying to receive so much mail 
commending me for my action. It came 
from 31 States and my own Sixth Dis- 
trict. Economy in Government demands 
constant attention. 

The United Nations will give agricul- 
tural aid to Cuba, it was recently an- 
nounced. No U.S. money will be used, 
but I firmly stand opposed to the U.N. 
giving Cuba aid in any way, shape, or 


.form until Russia removes its troops, 


guns, and other weapons. The United 
States should make no contribution to 
any United Nations fund which would be 
used in this manner. 

Six Federal agencies plan to spend 
more than $157 million in the Sixth Dis- 
trict during fiscal year 1964. Of this, 
more than $148 million will be for mili- 
tary installations. In February, two con- 
tracts totaling $1.7 million were awarded 
for construction at Fort Sill. Duncan's 
Halliburton Field was equipped with a 
new directional radio range, and a $118,- 
000 loan was approved for Sterling for 
water and sewer works. 

The Post Office Department deserves 
commendation. I often receive mail ad- 
dressed simply, “VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D.C.,” but this month I re- 
ceived a letter with the envelope ad- 
dressed only to “U.S. Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” For faster processing, I urge 
constituents to at least put my name on 
the envelope. My address is 1421 New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. Remember, I am only as far away 
as your telephone. Anytime I may be 
of service, just phone, wire, or write. 


The Right to Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
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(Mich.) Daily Telegram of January 9, 
1963. 
Tue RIGHT TO Kxow 


An editorial yesterday commented on the 
unusual news conference conducted by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara to quiet uneasi- 
ness about the arms situation in Cuba. 
Ever since the Kennedy administration ad- 
mitted it had “managed” some aspects of 
the news about the Cuban crisis, there have 
been disquieting rumors of a new Soviet 
buildup in Cuba. The upshot was that 
the Defense Secretary told us a great deal 
the other day about what our Government 
knows about Cuba and how it got the in- 
formation. And he remarked that by so 
doing he may have put some handicaps on 
the future intelligence activities. 

If that be so, the responsibility goes back 
to the Government and its “managed news” 
policy. Obviously in times of national crisis 
the Government cannot tell all it knows. 
Some information has to be restricted. But 
this can be done without limiting the in- 
formation about their Government that the 
people need to know, have the right to have. 
For in the successful operation of demo- 
cratic government the people's right to know 
is basic. When they do not know what the 
Government is doing and why, they are un- 
easy. Confidence in the Government wanes, 
may even be destroyed. 

These observations apply to the local 
scene. There has been a spirited discussion 
of the arrangement whereby the Madison 
Township Fire Department is to take over the 
furnishing of fire protection to Adrian Town- 
ship, Some Adrian Township residents are 
expressing misgivings, publicly and privately. 
Some are content with the fire protection 
contract. 

But this point stands out: the Adrian 
Township Board did what it decided was 
the best thing to do, and most of the people 
in the township did not know what was 
going on. The township board presented 
its constituency with an accomplished fact, 
the township’s own fire department is to be 
dissolved and the services of the Madison 
department obtained on a contract basis. 
Whatever the merits of the new arrange- 
ment; whatever the good reasons for making 
it, these were never presented to the people 
while the board was making the decision. 

In other words, the people did not know. 
And that in essence is what the squabble is 
all about. The Adrian Township Board's big 
mistake was its neglect to let its people 
know what it proposed doing and why. 


- 


Administration Wrong Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
testimony before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs a Cuban exile 
leader testified yesterday that he had 
hard evidence that there may be as many 
as 30,000 to 35,000 Russian troops in 
Cuba, today, not the 17,000 as the admin- 
istration states. Dr. Manuel deVarona 
revealed this as indicated in the story 
= the Washington Evening Star, yester- 

ay: 
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NEARLY 30,000 RUSSIAN TROOPS IN CUBA, REF- 
UGEE SAYS—ONLY JOINT ACTION LED BY 
UNITED STATES CAN FREE ISLAND, DEVARONA 
Says 


A Cuban exile leader said today that he 
had hard evidence that there may be as 
many as 30,000 to 35,000 Russian troops in 
Cuba today, not 17,000 as the Kennedy ad- 
ministration says. 

Dr. Manuel deVarona, speaking through an 
interpreter, at first said he had received re- 
ports on 30,000 to 35,000 Soviet troops there. 
He testified before a House inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee which is inquiring into 
Cuban subversion in Latin America. 

Questioned further by Representative 
FARBSTEIN, Democrat, of New York, Dr. de- 
Varona said he would make the definite 
statement that there were more than 17,000 
and as many as 30,000. 

QUESTION REFUGEES 
He said his group questions all refugees 


“The Russians are seen everywhere, in the 
cities, in the country, at concentration 
camps,” he said through the interpreter, Dr. 
Nester Carbonell. 

In a statement read to the subcommittee 
by Dr. Carbonell, Dr. deVarona said “only 
joint military action from abroad, under the 
leadership of the United States, can liberate 
Cuba and restore peace to the hemisphere.” 

In a “supplement” also read to the group, 
however, he said a naval and air blockade 
should be imposed on Cuba first, “adequate 
military assistance” sent to freedom fighters 


on the island and abroad, with “collective 


armed action” against Cuba only as a third 
step “if needed.” 
ACT THROUGH OAS 

Questioned further on the matter, Dr. de- 
Varona said he felt such action should be 
taken the Organization of American 
States, but that if all else fails, the United 
States has an inherent right of unilateral 
self-defense and should exercise it. 

He emphasized military action only “if 
necessary,” seeming to soften the previous 
statement. 

He said his refugee group has no informa- 
tion that Russian troops have been used to 
put down any uprisings of Cuban people 
against Fidel Castro “as yet.” He estimated 
15 percent of the Cuban people remain loyal 
to Castro. 

Dr. deVarona, who was president of the 
Cuban Senate in 1950-52, said his son and 
two brothers took part in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. 

In one of his “supplements,” the Cuban 
exile said “well-informed sources in Vienna” 
reported Russia has established secret bases 
in two Latin American countries, one in the 
jungles of northwest Brazil and the other 
in a mountain region of Paraguay. 

DIFFICULT TO REACH 


Representative MarLLIaRD, Republican, of 
California, said he assumed the countries 
involved would be aware of this and “I would 
think the establishment of a military base 
on someone else's territory would be an act 
of war.” 

Dr. deVarona said the reported bases were 
very difficult to reach and that may be the 
reason no action has been taken. 

Dr. deVarona said the reported impending 
removal of several thousand Russian troops 
from Cuba would make little difference in 
its use as a base for subversion in Latin 
America, and that removal of all Russian 
troops should be forced by a blockade. 

He said there was a “complete case” of 
Russian troops which left Havana and later 
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entered the country again through Santiago. 
He said this was reported by a White Rus- 
sian who had spoken to the troops and came 
to the United States several weeks ago. 

Asked by Representative Gross, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, if he feels the United States is 
“doing what we ought to do,” the interpreter 
said, “Dr. deVerona considers that all meas- 
ures that should be taken are not being 
taken and sees no decision that has been 
taken to liberate Cuba.” 


Miller & Rhoads and Thalhimers, of Rich- 
mond, Recognized for Public Service 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
Nation’s outstanding department stores, 
both of which happen to be located in 
my congressional district, have recently 
been honored by the National Retail 
Merchants Association and the Readers 
Digest for public service programs they 
have instituted. Miller & Rhoads and 
Thalhimers of Richmond, Va., have been 
recognized as semi-final winners for 
the role the retail industry plays in pro- 
moting a better way of life for our 
citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I offer the following comment on the 
prizewinning projects: 

MILLER & RHOADS, Inc. 

For 10 years Miller and Rhoads have 
sponsored the school forums. 
These programs feature outstanding stu- 
dents selected from high schools throughout 
the State together with foreign students at- 
tending school in Virginia. 

Miller and Rhoads’ public relations activi- 
ties have always been geared to furthering 
the importance of good citizenship combined 
with a true recognition of the freedom our 
country enjoys. 

Working with the Student Cooperative 
Association and Richmond and Roanoke 
public schools, Miller and Rhoads developed 
the detalls of the program, which has proven 
highly successful. 

Not only do Virginia's high school students 
develop their basic beliefs in the workings of 

„ but the participating foreign 
students are able to pass along the ideas 
discussed in the forums when they return 
to their native countries. 


‘THALHIMERS 


Six years ago, Thalhimers in Richmond 
pioneered in a project designed to acquaint 
the community with scientifically correct in- 
formation on the relationship between diet 
and good health. 

This idea of nutrition forums was entirely 
new and the increased interest in the pro- 
grams as the years go by has convinced Thal- 
himers that they are meeting a need in the 
community. 

Although the idea for the forums was con- 
ceived by Thalhimers, they felt that they 
should have a cosponsoring group with es- 
tablished medical prestige, so the Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical Care joined 
the project. 
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The forum has panel discussions among 
scientists, demonstrations, and slides and 
films, A question and answer period cli- 
maxes every session. Topics include Spe- 
cial Diet.“ “Teen-Age Eating Problems,” 
“Food Fads," “Child Nutrition,” and “Food 
and Today’s Health.” 

The nutrition forums are open to the 
public without charge. Registration begins 
at 9 am. with coffee served to the early ar- 
rivals, many of whom are from out of town. 
There is a luncheon interval of an hour 
and a half when the guest speakers and the 
committee are entertained by Thalhimers 
at a special table in its attractive Richmond 
Room restaurant. 

William Thalhimers, Sr., believes that the 
nutrition forums are making Richmond and 
Virginia more conscious of the importance of 
the right food for good health, 


Lessons in Economics by Uncle Sam 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally a citizen writing to me of his concern 
about a serious national problem will un- 
derline that concern by expressing it in a 
novel way. 

A letter which I received from Mr. Jack 
Wilson, of Winchester, Mass., is one of 
these. His letter prompted me to reply 
in part: 

Not only will I speak to your Uncle Sam, 
but Tu talk to some of his other nephews 
in Washington who may have some influ- 
ence, too. 


In an effort to influence some of these 
nephews, I am inserting Mr. Wilson’s 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WINCHESTER, MASS., 
February 8, 1963. 
Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Morse: I hate to tell 
you my troubles, but I have triéd everything 
else I know. I feel that only you can help 
me now. 

I have a dependent relative staying with 
me who has very little fiscal responsibility. 
He is very good natured and means well, but 
he keeps buying presents for my wife and 
me, and our two children, He charges these 
Presents to my account. When he sees some- 
thing that he thinks we need he buys it for 
us. Many of these things are not needed by 
us and in very few cases are they exactly 
what we would have bought if we had 
bought these things ourselves. Because he 
doesn’t work for a living, money doesn't 
Mean too much to him and he tends to buy 
the first thing he sees and doesn’t shop 
around like I would do if I were purchasing 
items. He is also quite generous to the poor 
and needy, but often gives to those he 
doesn’t know who feed him a soft line. 

I just received a bill for his last spending 
Spree and it gives me a sick hopeless feeling. 
I keep thinking how better off I would be if 
I could just spend that money for the things 
I want and could give to the people and 
charities I think are needy. Honestly, he 
does so much of my spending that I tend 
not to give money to charity anymore. 
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He won't listen to me, but he will listen 
to you because he respects you. Please use 
your influence to cut the spending habits of 
my Uncle Sam. 

Sincerely, 
Jack A, WILSON, 


Why Fateful Doubts Persist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Ypsi- 
lanti (Mich.) Press of February 1, 1963: 

Way FATEFUL DOUBTS PERSIST 


Is the Russian military buildup in Cuba 
worse now than during last October’s crisis? 

Are attack missiles hidden in caves? 

Few questions are more pertinent today. 
The Kennedy administration has gone to 
extreme lengths to deny that they are true. 
Opponents, including some who have been 
extremely accurate in past reports, still will 
not accept the denials. 

We frankly don't know which side is right. 

We do know, however, that confusion, fear, 
and refusal to heed the statements by the 
President and his Defense Secretary are bad 
things for the country. 

And we know one thing further: The ad- 
ministration, in this uncertainty, is hatch- 
ing its own eggs—eggs that were laid in the 
handling of announcements last October. 

You'll remember the furor raised then— 
or rather in the wake of the crisis—over 
the so-called news management employed 
hy the President and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

One key official explained to reporters 
that news releases were a weapon to be em- 
ployed at will as one more tool in the 
Government’s arsenal. President Kennedy 
himself, while emphasizing that he in no 
way would tolerate interference with free- 
dom of the public to know, saw nothing 
wrong in the false statements issued as to 
his purported cold given as the reason for 
canceling a speaking tour as the crisis came 
into focus. 

In addition, he defended false and mis- 
leading official announcements denying the 
Soviet buildup, some issued almost on the eve 
of the day he described the extent and seri- 
ousness of the crisis. 

It was hard to argue then with his con- 
tention that the security of the country 
must come first. On this original premise 
everyone agreed—including reporters and 
editors. It was only when you got to the 
offshoots of the premise that the problem 
arose, and then it was dificult to dispute 
success, 

It was also difficult to look to the future 
and cite dangers, for they were all prob- 
lematical. 

But this is the future. 

And we are not dealing now in problemat- 
icals; we are faced with a situation where a 
great segment of the population refuses to 
believe the top officials of the country. 

We all want to believe the President and 
Defense Secretary McNamara. We almost 
have to believe them. i 

Yet nagging doubts persist, fed at least 
subconsciously by the false pronouncements 
of 4 months ago. x 

The thing that was overlooked then, we 
believe, was the fact that it was unnecessary 
to mislead the public. We felt then and 
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we feel now that the President was right, 
that he could not announce the details of 
crisis immediately, that he had to sort fact 
from fancy, that it was imperative he con- 
sult and inform our allies before revealing 
this country’s position publicly. 

Nevertheless, he and his official family did 
not have to resort to misstatements. 

All that they needed to do was simply say 
nothing. 

Sure, sudden cancellation of a Presidential 


simply have refused to comment beyond 
saying that the administration was investi- 
gating and would speak as soon as possible, 

Instant coffee may have become a part 
of our lives, but instant answers are not im- 
perative, no matter how demanding the 
questions may be. 

Granted again, such refusal to comment 
may spur speculation. But let us repeat 
once more, the denials in October did ab- 
solutely nothing to stop it. 

The all-important result, however, would 
have been that the administration would be 
clean; it could not be accused of issuing 
false (remember, this is false, not mistaken) 
statements. 

And when the current fears erupted, hon- 
est denials would have bees taken at face 
value. 

Confidence must be earned by govern- 
ments as well as individuals. But once won, 
its value far exceeds any temporary ad- 
vantage to be gained from “news manage- 
ment.“ 

That is the big lesson in today's uncer- 
tainty, 


Apprenticeship and Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the basic advantages that comes to a 
Member of the House from an election 
every 2 years is that he is forced to pay 
closer attention to what is going on in 
his home State and district. This past 
year it was to my benefit to become more 
keenly aware of the great work of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
program. At this time I want to pay 
tribute to Mr. Edward Goshen, the Di- 
rector of this program, and the men and 
women working under him, particularly 
in the State of Iowa. The acquaintance 
I have with this Bureau indicates that 
this is one service in which we can be 
assured that the taxpayers are getting 
their money’s worth. I think, Mr, 
Speaker, that it would be wise when con- 
sidering new youth programs that we 
do not forget the very solid and lasting 
work of the established and proven Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship. 

It is my intention to make a speech on 
the apprenticeship program at a later 
date. At the present time, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Recorp the 
following articles: An editorial in the 
Davenport Times-Democrat, August 25, 
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1962, by Donald G. Southwood, and an 
article in the Iowa Business and Indus- 
try magazine entitled “Apprentices 
Sharpen Skills in Factories Across 
Iowa": 

[From the Times-Democrat, Aug. 25, 1962] 
COMMUNITY, NATION MUST EXPAND APPREN- 
TICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In his proclamation issued prior to the 
beginning of August, Mayor Ray T. O'Brien 
joined with the President of the United 
States, the Governor of Iowa, and the mayors 
of the principal cities throughout the Na- 
tion, in designating the month of August as 
Apprenticeship Month. This was done to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
passage of Public Law 308, which received the 
Presidential signature on August 16, 1937. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, U.S. Department of Labor, had its begin- 
ning then, and the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, made up of leaders of indus- 


persons in Davenport and the Quad Cities 
have given unselfishly of their time in the 
establishment and guidance of those training 
programs which have produced most of the 
highly skilled craftsmen employed in this 
area today. Technical assistance has been 
provided through the Bureau’s field staff 
and the facilities of the vocational educa- 
tion department of the Davenport commu- 
nity schools have been placed at their 
disposal 


Labor and management committees, as 
well as individual employers, participate in 
the administration of a variety of appren- 
ticeship training programs, all of which are 
voluntary systems established according to 
a similar pattern and closely adhering to 
industrial needs. 

The major task of determining the type 
and content of training, handling the many 
personality and disciplinary problems, 
financing, selecting apprentices for training, 
keeping progress records, and providing the 
final local ceremony in recognition of the 
successful completion of the program of ap- 
prenticeship, has fallen to those enlightened 
people. Credit for the continuation and 
upgrading of craft training, as well aa 
updating of skills, belongs to them. 

These members of the local joint appren- 
ticeship committees, as a rule, serve without 
monetary reward and, through the expendi- 
ture of their time and effort and the sharing 
of experience, make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to industry and the local economy. 

Certainly no less a contribution is made 
to the youth of the community by providing 
opportunities for those with abilities to 
develop them and to reach their full earn- 
ing capacity early in life. 

Through the committees’ efforts and close 
contact with their trades, the content of 
the apprenticeship plan is keep abreast of 
constantly changing technology and the 
needs of the industry, thereby providing the 
superior craftsman whose skills are so vital 
to the expanding economy of this Nation. 

Even though a great many persons have 
worked untiringly in this cause during this 
quarter century, and immeasurable benefits 
have been derived from their labors, there 
remains much to be accomplished. 

The ever-quickening pace of our economic 
life will require an expansion of such train- 
ing in many fields and it is altogether fitting 
that in his proclamation, Mayor O'Brien 
said: 

“I urge all employers of skilled workers 
not now supporting or directly participating 
in the training of apprentices to take appro- 
priate steps to assure the development of 
skilled workers in this community; and I 
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urge those who are now training apprentices 
to strengthen and expand their apprentice- 
ship programs. 

“I also invite labor and mt in 
this community to join with the Iowa Ap- 
prenticeship Council, the State bureau of 
labor, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, as 
well as other State and Federal agencies 
interested in apprenticeship training and 
other employe development to participate 
actively in the observance of Apprenticeship 
Month.” 

As your local apprenticeship representa- 
tive, I would, therefore, urge all those who 
employ skilled workers, as well as representa- 
tives of labor tions representing 
skilled crafismen, to join in this observance 
by reviewing their needs and to make use 
of those facilities available to them to assure 
the continuance of these skills in such 
numbers as are necessary to meet the needs 
of the future. 3 
APPRENTICES SHARPEN SKILLS IN FACTORIES 

Across IowaA—More THAN 335 PROGRAMS 

INvoLVING 4,700 ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN 

STATE 

“In those companies which maintain 
mechanical shops, the Hubinger Co. (Keo- 
kuk) believes the apprenticeship program is 
a must. 

“The craft apprenticeship training program 
at the Cedar Rapids plant of W. R. Grace & 
Co.'s Cryovac division is paying big divi- 
dends to both the company and to its skilled 
draft employees. 

“In these days when automation and very 
highly specialized techniques in 
manufacturing, Sheaffer 


sonnel through the apprenticeship program 
is very essential.” 

These are reactions by some Iowa indus- 
trialists who are conducting apprenticeship 
programs, All say the program pays off. 
Some plan to expand their programs. All 
recommend it, 

Throughout Iowa there are an estimated 
4,700 employees engaged in about 335 appren- 
ticeship programs. Since the inception of 
the program in 1937, approximately 9,300 
persons have taken the training. 

The Iowa program is an enabling act with- 
out mandatory injunctions and is worked out 
through the U.S. Department of Labor and 
its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and through the Iowa commissioner of labor 
and the Iowa Apprenticeship Council. 

In Iowa the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training field offices are located at Des 
Moines and Davenport, Field staff personnel 
are available to assist industry in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of programs coy- 
ering a wide scope of skills. 

Inquiries may be directed to Russell V. 
Kelso, State Supervisor, Room 201, Federal 
Office Building, Fifth and Court Streets, Des 
Moines. 

Let's take a look at some of the company 
programs now in existence and then return 
to more details on how the Iowa program 
works and what it is attempting to achieve. 

MAYTAG HAS GOOD PROGRAM 

The Maytag Co.’s apprentice program at 
Newton is tailored to fit the company needs. 
Company Officials said the program has 
proved invaluable. Skilled trades needs have 
been met and indications are the program 
will continue to meet these needs in the 
future, E. F. Scoutten, vice president, per- 
sonnel, said. 

Indicative of the program's value to the 
company is the fact that its graduates ac- 
count for some 40 percent of the total per- 
sonnel in those crafts covered by Maytag’s 
apprenticeship program. 

Maytag’s program was initiated in 1948. 
Company expansion and g technology 
were factors in Maytag’s decision to institute 
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its own apprenticeship program. Experience 
has shown that men trained by the company 
are more inclined to remain with the com- 
pany long after the training, tending to es- 
tablish a more stable work force. 

Since years of and much money 
are invested by the company in the training 
of skilled tradesmen, this is considered sig- 
nificant. Maytag's program also paid divi- 
dends here since records show that more 
than 75 percent of the program's graduates 
still are employed with Maytag. 

More than 1 of every 10 graduates have 
been advanced to supervisory positions while 
some others have gone on to engineering 
and planning posts within the company. 

Apprenticeship training at Maytag is avall- 
able in seven crafts—tool and diemaker, tool 
hardener, machine repairman, sheet metal- 
worker, electrician, pipefitter and building 
mechanic, A course covers 8,000 hours with 
a trainee devoting over 90 percent of this 
time to on- the- job training under the guid- 
ance of a journeyman and the remaining 
hours in the classroom. Classes are con- 
ducted by company instructors in well- 
equipped classrooms on company premises 
and on company time. 

Applicants for the program, and there are 
many whenever an opening is announced, 
undergo a careful screening process with final 
selection made by the joint apprenticeship 
committee comprised of three company and 
three union representatives, 

Maytag requires that men hired for skilled 
trades posts be either graduates of Maytag's 
program or an equally qualified training pro- 
gram. 

BELIEVES APPRENTICESHIP VITAL 

The Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Oo., Inc., 
Burlington, Iowa, believes that an appren- 
ticeship program is necessary and vital to the 
development of apprentices in all the prac- 
tical and theoretical aspects of the trade. 

Company officials say it preserves and per- 
petuates the skills essential to true conform- 
ity, and builds and maintains the ranks of 
all-around skilled craftsmen. 

The company presently has a time ap- 
prenticeship program for pipefitters and tool 
and diemakers. There is one apprentice to 
every eight journeymen. The program con- 
sists of an 8,000-hour work plan, plus 144 
hours per year of related and supplemental 
instruction such as mathematics and blue- 
print reading. 

The apprenticeship program has been 
active at the Iowa Ordnance Plant since 1952 
and similar programs have been in effect in 
other Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co., fa- 
cilities throughout the country. The Burl- 
ington facility is contractor-operator of the 
Iowa Ordnance Plant. 

BELIEVES COSTS JUSTIFIED 


At the Hubinger Co., at Keokuk, the ap- 
prenticeship program has been in operation 
since January 1946. 

After 16 years the management feels the 
results of training have justified the cost 
of the correspondence courses and the time 
spent by the training directors on the pro- 


gram. 

The training consists of 576 hours of class- 
room study and 8,000 hours of on-the-job 
training. 

Before the apprenticeship programs, it was 
possible to hire a mechanic for one of the 
crafts or transfer one with mechanical ap- 
titude from another department to the 
craft. But with strict seniority rules, that 
now is impossible, company officials sald, 

The union and the company agreed on 
the apprenticeship program. All applicants 
for an opening in one of the crafts, are given 
& series of tests, Then a joint management- 
labor committee evaluates the applicants, 
The evaluation Is based on test results plus 
a number of other factors including edu- 
cation, experience, age, work record, etc. 
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The company feels that the apprenticeship 
Program has paid off and it has made better 
paid jobs available to many of its employees. 

The management said: “In those com- 
panies which maintain mechanical shops, 
the Hubinger Co. believes an apprenticeship 

is a ‘must’.” 

At its Cedar Rapids plant, the W. R. Grace 
& Co.'s Cryovac division feels the craft ap- 
prenticeship training program is paying big 
dividends to both the company and to its 
skilled craft employees, A. S. Austin, indus- 
trial relations manager, said. 

The program, instituted in 1961, is now in 
full swing with 35 men in 6 different crafts 
Teceiving intensive on-the-job and off-the- 
job training in their specialty. The six 
crafts involved are electrician, electronics, 
and instruments, machine repairman, ma- 
chinist, millwright, and pipefitter. 

On-the-job training and experience is ob- 
tained in the company’s modern plant which 
manufactures flexible plastic bags and films 
for the Nation's food packaging industry. 

USE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Off-the-job related instruction began with 
shop mathematics classes in Jefferson High 
School and now is being completed with a 
Specially designed program of studies through 
International Correspondence School. 

The company pays all instructional and 
textbook costs, but all the textbook work is 
done on the employee’s own time. 

The program was developed and is being 
administered by a joint company-union 
committee with a minimum of assistance 
from the industrial relations department. 

Company officials and participating em- 
Ployees are equally enthusiastic with what 
is being accomplished. Trainees are experi- 
encing an increasing pride of craftsmanship 
and at the same time are gaining material 
Tewards in the form of wage increases as 
they successfully progress in the program. 

The company, according to W. E. Woods, 
manuf manager, who was instru- 
mental in development of the present pro- 
gram, has benefited from the higher quality 
of workmanship, better work habits and 
reduced load on supervision. 

Plant Manager W. J. Seidel endorses the 
apprenticeship program, pointing out that 
the company has been able to provide a 
continued education for its maintenance 
Personnel which not only gives the com- 
pany valuable benefits through improved 
Work performance, but also keeps its craft 
employees up to date on modern mainte- 
Nance techniques and prepares them for the 
More complex technological manufacturing 
Problems of the future. 

SHEAFFER PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 


At Sheaffer's Tool & Die Division of W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, four appren- 
tices are employed in the program and the 
Company is considering a fifth. Besides these 
4, the number of toolmakers, tool machin- 
3 

to 1. 

Said L. B. Holdgrafer, chief tool engineer, 
“In these days when automation and very 
highly specialized techniques are required 
in manufacturing, Sheaffer finds that the 
training of highly skilled personnel through 
the apprenticeship program is very essential.” 

“Their program enablés them to inject 
into these young people not only the merits 
Of the trade but a feeling of participation 
in the company's progress.” 

A highlight of the Sheaffer program is the 
training apprentices get on special equip- 
ment such as jig borers, jig grinders, con- 
tour milling, Keller duplicating, projecto- 
form grinding, and electrical discharge 
Machining. 

Very few toolshops, especially in the Fort 

ares, have such a list of special 
equipment. This affords Sheaffer's ap- 
Prentices a high-level advantage in training. 
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The Master Builders of Iowa, likewise, 


structors. 

Joseph C. Piper, administrative assistant 
at the Master Builders, said the construction 
industry employed the largest group of 
skilled workers in the American labor force, 
constituting almost one-third of all the 
skilled workers in the country. 

As technology advances and as equipment 
becomes more complex, he said, it is essential 
that contractors have fully trained crafts- 
men. Experience has shown that formal ap- 
prenticeship training is one of the best ways 
to acquire the all-around proficiency of a 
skilled building trades worker. 

Working under the watchful eye of a 
skilled craftsman, the apprentice is given the 
opportunity to master a trade within a 
specified period of time, usually 3 or 4 years. 

Work assignments become progressively 
more difficult and are planned to provide ex- 
perience in every aspect of a trade. This 
program is generally supplemented by regular 
formal classroom instruction in related 
theory. 

JOINT COMMITTEES RULE 

In order to promote sound apprenticeship 
training in Iowa, he said, both management 
and labor devote considerable time and 
effort to apprenticeship activities. In most 
areas local joint apprenticeship committees 
have been established for each of the ap- 
prenticeable construction trades. It is their 
responsibility to prepare effective apprentice- 
ship training standards and to supervise and 
coordinate the overall training program in 
their particular locality. 

In addition, many management and labor 
organizations sponsor various other projects 
to stimulate the quantity and quality of ap- 
prenticeship training. One such project is 
the Iowa Pre-Apprenticeship Bricklayer 
Training School, which has been conducted 
annually in the State for a number of years. 

This is a concentrated 6- to 8-week course 
sponsored jointly by the Master Builders of 
Iowa, the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
and the Iowa Concrete Masonry Association. 

The class is made up of beginning ap- 
prentices from all over Iowa and is designed 
to teach them the fundamentals of the 
bricklaying trade in order that they will be 
better able to assimulate their regular ap- 
prenticeship training. 

BETTER STANDARDS ACHIEVED 


The Master Painters and Decorators also 
are interested in better work standards 
through the apprenticeship programs. 

The best way to maintain a standard of 
good work is through an effective apprentice 
training program, Floyd Hayden, secretary of 
the Master Painters & Decorators Associa- 
tion, said. 

In order that there may be continuous 
activity and progress in the national ap- 
prenticeship program in the painting and 
decorating trade, a national apprenticeship 
committee was established to serye in an 
advisory and promotional capacity. This na- 
tional committee, known as the National 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Commit- 
tee, is made up of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America and 
the Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America, 

A representative of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service, U.S. Office of Education serve 
as consultants to the committee, he said. 

The Master Painter & Decorating Con- 
tractors of Des Moines, find that from the in- 
ception of their apprenticeship program in 
1946, on-the-job training combined with new 
and up-to-date materials used in the related 
training classes has produced craftsmen who 
have complete knowledge of all aspects of 
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this trade and that supervision is down to 
a minimum, working habits are improved as 
well as quantity and quality of work. 

In the same vein, the Iowa chapter, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, said 
“We are well aware of the importance of ap- 
prenticeship training in providing skilled 
manpower to our industry.” 

Donald D. Clark, secretary-manager, said, 
“Both labor and management further recog- 
nize the guidance and counseling given to 
our efforts by the bureau of apprenticeship. 

“Our office staff and contractor members 
devote considerable time and energy to the 
carrying out of our joint apprenticeship pro- 
gram with the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Worker locals throughout the 
State. 

It is in this area that both labor and 
Management have an outstanding record of 
mutual cooperation, he said. “Both con- 
tribute their time, talent, and financial re- 
sources to every phase of the training of 
skilled men to meet our growing manpower 
requirements,” he said. 

Iowa last month observed the 25th Annual 
Apprenticeship Month, and Gov. Norman 
58 signed a tion recognizing 

e importance of apprenticeshi in 
Towa and the mation 8 

EIGHT FUNDAMENTALS OF PROGRAMS 


Eight fundamentals for the guidance of 
employers and labor in developing appren- 
ticeship programs were outlined by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice-Training 
Service. These are its guideposts: 

1. The starting age of an apprentice be not 
less than 16 years. 

2. A schedule of work processes in which 
an apprentice is to receive training and ex- 
perience on the job. 

3. Organized instruction designed to pro- 
vide the apprentice with knowledge in tech- 
nical subjects related to his trade. A mini- 
mum of 144 hours per year is 
considered necessary. Pil 

4. A progressively increasing schedule of 


wages. 
5. Proper supervision of on-the-job train- 
ing with adequate facilities to train appren- 


6. Periodic evaluation of the apprentice’s 


8. Recognition for successful completions, 

Iowa's program has been going on since 
1937, and was greatly augmented and accel- 
erated in 1940 when the Iowa labor commis- 
sioner appointed the Iowa Apprenticeship 
Council. consisting of representatives of 
Management and labor. 

This council, in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training, is the 
proponent of voluntary apprenticeship based 
on the eight fundamentals recommended by 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Said Maurice P. Fenton, apprenticeship 
representative of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing: 
“A major benefit of following the council's 
recommendations on apprenticeship is that 
it provides industry, in addition to a highly 
skilled and versatile work taron, Sire a 

tential su personne: or 
Teaming . their aptitudes and 
leadership qualities, capable of stepping into 
positions of responsibility and otherwise 
giving direction to others in the work force.” 

Specific functions of the Iowa council are 
to encourage opportunities for youth in the 
skilled occupations through full utilization 
of qualified employer facilities and employee 
participation. 

TRAINING BOOKLET FREE 

How can an employer tell if his employees 

need training? 
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The US. Department of Labor has a pam- 
phlet titled, “People, Production, Profits,” 
which shows you how to take an employee 
inventory and how to determine what train- 
ing is necessary. 

You may get a free copy by writing Russell 
V. Kelso, State Supervisor, Iowa Apprentice- 
ship Council, Room 201, Federal Office Build- 


ing, Fifth and Court Streets, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


A Sixth Star for General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
short weeks ago a familiar name once 
again came before the people of this 
country as a great man and a great 
soldier, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was once again called upon 
to be of service to hiscountry. This time 
it was as mediator in a dispute which 
threatened to destroy American amateur 
athletics. That General MacArthur was 
called upon comes as no surprise to 
those who know of his tremendous abil- 
ities and his great interest in athletics. 
That he responded so willingly to under- 
take a task for his country is only to have 
been expected from one of his stature. 


But this is only the latest in a long 
series of accomplishments of the man 
who is in all likelihood the greatest mili- 
tary genius ever produced by our coun- 
try. The highlights of his career are 
touched upon in a recent editorial in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, an editorial 
which also renews the suggestion that 
the country should further honor Mac- 
Arthur by creating for him and naming 
him to the position of six-star General 
of the Armies. There is precedent for 
this in the similar honor given Gen. John 
Pershing, America’s military leader in 
the First World War. This is a matter 
which well deserves the consideration of 
the Congress and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat editorial states the case clearly 
and concisely. I am placing it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in the hope that 
it will turn some thought toward this 
well-deserved honor for General Mac- 
Arthur: 

St STARS FOR GENERAL MACARTHUR 

The Congress and the American people 
have given General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur almost every high honor within 
their power except the one which is most 
meaningful—conferral of the rank of Gen- 
eral of the Armies, such as General Pershing 
held following World War I. 

General MacArthur's carecr defles superla- 
tives. 

He was the youngest divisional command- 
er in World War I. 

In the tragic days of the depression in the 
early 1930's, the force of his spirit held to- 
gether the nucleus of the Army, about which 
we built to victory in World War II. 

As a field marshal in the Philippine Army, 
he developed an untrained group into a 
superb fighting force and our valued ally 
during World War II, which became the core 
of the resistance during the occupation of 
the islands by the Japanese. 
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It was personal allegiance of the Filipino 
people to Douglas MacArthur, even more 
than faith in the United States, which kept 
the hope of liberty alive in those dark days. 

He was incomparable at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, where his gallantry was a beacon 
fire to American patriotism in the disastrous 
days following Pearl Harbor. 

As commander in chief of the Southwest 
Pacific, he conducted the greatest military 
operations in the annals of warfare—rolling 
back the Japanese tide over the vast reaches 
of the Far Pacific In campaigns that will be 
studied as models so long as man can read. 

These victories—from Australia through 
New Guinea and the Philippines to Tokyo 
Bay—were achieved with minimum casual- 
ties. There are tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are alive today because of the 
genius of his tactics. 

As supreme commander in Japan, he con- 
verted a vicious enemy into one of our 
warmest friends and allles in a diplomatic 
triumph which knows no equal for an oc- 
cupying power. 

And again in Korea, General MacArthur's 
brilliant campaigns, against overwhelming 
odds, saved South Korea for the free world 
and showed the enemy that America would 
stand fast in the face of aggression. How 
vastly better off we would be today, with 
the hindsight of history, had General Mac- 
Arthur's plan for complete victory been 
accepted. 

General MacArthur is not simply a military 
hero. His farewell to the cadets at West 
Point last year, “Duty—honor—country,” 18 
unquestionably the greatest speech delivered 
by an American since Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address. It shows the infinite and 
wisdom, the compassion, the nobility of pur- 
pose of this fine old soldier, 

General MacArthur is America’s greatest 
military hero. The Congress recognized this 
last year by unanimously tendering him the 
grateful thanks of the Congress and of the 
American people. 

One final accolade remains—and that is to 
make General MacArthur equal in rank to 
General Pershing, whose fame, with no dero- 
gation of that general of an earlier period, 
is pale beside that of General MacArthur's, 

Through a long career, stretching over al- 
most 65 years, Douglas MacArthur has served 
his Nation incomparably well. He deserves 
the highest honors which a grateful coun- 
try can bestow—not at some future date, but 
now. 

We most ardently hope that President 
Kennedy will recommend, and that Congress 
will accord six-star rank to the greatest mili- 
tary hero in our history and one of the truly 
great men of the 20th century—Douglas 
MacArthur, 


Movieland Wax Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD. T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as Cali- 
fornia takes over the honors and respon- 
sibilities of the first State of the Union 
in population, I wish to draw attention 
to a remarkable new southern California 
institution, 

The Movieland Wax Museum at Buena 
Park has become a major entertainment 
and tourist attraction for millions of 
visitors to my State from throughout the 
Nation and the world. An article in the 
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Mainliner magazine of the United Air 
Lines for February 1963, which is read by 
millions of air travelers, graphically 
illustrates the recognition this unique 
museum has achieved as a hall of fame 
and shrine for the great entertainment 
stars of motion pictures and television. 

The museum is located in the Orange 
County District which I am privileged to 
represent and, along with the famed Dis- 
neyland and Knott’s Berry Farm and 
Ghost Town, is helping focus interna- 
tional attention upon this area. Found- 
ed by Mr. Allen H. Parkinson of Long 
Beach, its president, Movieland was ded- 
icated by Miss Mary Pickford on May 4, 
1962, “to the artists of the entertainment 
industry who through their talents and 
efforts have contributed so much to the 
enjoyment and understanding of the 
peoples of the world.” 

How this worthy goal is being accom- 
plished is ably reported in the Main- 
liner article which follows: 

Hon.itywoon’s Movie.anp Wax Musrtuse 

SALUTES THE Srars 


Motion picture stars have often been called 
the royalty of America. And it’s true that 
public fascination with them equals the 
fervor with which people in other coun- 
tries follow the fortunes and doings of 
royalty. However, the only obvious immor- 
tality they have achieved has been in late 
night television showings of their old 
movies, Until recently, with the exception 
of Grauman's Chinese Theater, there wasn't 
any sort of official-looking, permanent trib- 
ute to them comparable to the statues and 
plaques that Immortalize politicians and 
public officials. 

Nine months ago this oversight was cor- 
rected with the establishment of the Movie- 
land Wax Museum, a glittering Hollywood 
hall of fame in Buena Park, Calif. Located 
near two other popular tourist attractions, 
Disneyland and Knott's Berry Farm, the mu- 
seum has swiftly taken its place as a “must” 
for sightseers in southern California, 

More than 75 stars, both past and present, 
are represented in lifelike wax figures. The 
figures are presented in scenes from the stars’ 
most memorable movies. Cameras, kleig 
lights, microphone booms, and overhead cat- 
walks provide a movie studio set atmosphere 
and a “you are there” feeling to visitors. 
Fans gasp at the amazingly authentic re- 
semblance in the figures, which were sculp- 
tured by artists in England, France, Mexico, 
Hong Kong, and Hollywood. 

Like ghosts from the past, Clark Gable, 
Humphrey Bogart, James Dean, Rudolph 
Valentino, Wallace Beery, and many other 
stars of bygone years stand in costume on 
the set. Gary Cooper stalks the streets of a 
western town as the sheriff in “High Noon,“ 
and Ward Bond watches for Indlans by a 
wagon wheel. 

Present day stars are pleasantly repre- 
sented by Brigette Bardot, Gina Lollobrigida, 
Nancy Kwan, and several other delightful ex- 
amples, as well as some popular male stars. 

The museum’s founder, Allen H, Parkin- 
son, & prominent businessman and a long- 
time movie fan, got the idea for the project 
after visiting Madame Tussaud's Waxworks 
in London. And some of the spine-chilling 
exhibits in the museum equal those of the 
famed Tussaud’s. Lon Chaney as the Phan- 
tom of the Opera, Vincent Price in an ap- 
propriate scene from “House of Wax,” and 
Boris Karloff as Frankenstein looking men- 
acing enough to scare any visitor, 

Some of the museum's biggest fans are the 
movie stars themselves. When they wish to 
visit the place, the museum's gilded Rolls 
Royce calls for them—true to Hollywood 
tradition. 
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“To Bigotry No Sanction” on Washington 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 22, this Nation will 
observe the birthday of its first Presi- 
dent, the immortal George Washington. 
On that day we shall pay reverence to 
him and to his greatest of all achieve- 
ments the founding of this Nation. 

I am today proposing a bill that would 
authorize the Postmaster General to re- 
design the 5-cent George Washington 
stamp, which is in wide usage at this 
time, in such a way as to incorporate the 
immortal words of our first President: 
“To Bigotry No Sanction.” I believe 
this is a most appropriate time for bring- 
ing this proposal to the attention of 
Congress. 

The full and exact wording of my bill 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to emphasize this Nation's dedication 
to the dignity of man, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to 
have the 5-cent George Washington regular 
Postage stamp redesigned so as to incorpo- 
rate George Washington's immortal words, 

To Bigotry No Sanction”. 


I think it is fitting and proper to im- 
print these words of Washington on the 
stamp bearing his likeness. They are 
just as timely and sound today, 173 years 
later, as they were when he first ex- 
pressed them in 1790. The words “To 
Bigotry No Sanction” have become an 
integral part of the great American 
heritage of*all times. George Washing- 
ton's words were contained in a letter he 
wrote at the time to the Jewish commu- 
nity of Newport, R.I., after he had visited 
its synagogue, known as the Touro syna- 
gogue, which in our day has become a 
National shrine. 

In that historic letter Washington 
Pledged that “the Government of the 
United States gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, and to persecution no assistance.” 

Those stirring words enunciate a basic 
moral and human principle upon which 
this Nation was founded, upon which it 
grew to greatness, and upon which it 
still flourishes nearly two centuries later 
as a free and independent nation. They 
emphasize that the American people are 
fighting for the dignity of man and the 
attainment of genuine understanding 
and peace among the nations of the 
world. 

The Founding Fathers of our country 
recognized that tolerance and mutual 
respect are principles which are essential 
to growth, to the happiness and to the 
prosperity of a nation, if it chooses to 
wear the colors of democracy. It was 
for this reason that the first amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to the individual the 
rights of free speech and freedom of 
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thought, of free conscience and the free- 
dom to worship his God, was included 
in our Constitution. 

What was so clear to the Father of our 
Republic 173 years ago, should be equally 
clear to us today. There is no justifica- 
tion of any sort for bigotry and intoler- 
ance, for persecution and discrimination, 
against any of our fellow Americans be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Such practices only tend to di- 
vide us and to create dissension among 
our own people at a time when the whole 
world, especially the oppressed nations 
suffering under Communist domination, 
looks to us for guidance and leadership. 

It is no coincidence that the people of 
America honor and revere their first 
President, George Washington, as a man 
of integrity, wisdom, and vision. He was 
firm in his convictions that there was no 
room for the bigoted and the biased in a 
land that was. being built as a haven of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Thus, religious discrimination and any 
form of bigoted conduct are inconsistent 
with Americanism in its purest sense, as 
expressed by George Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, redesigning the Washing- 
ton stamp to incorporate his famous 
phrase “To Bigotry No Sanction,” would 
mean rededication to a fundamental 
American principle of human dignity and 
decency. This stamp with Washington’s 
stirring words engraved on it would cir- 
culate throughout the land and to many 
other lands, and would serve to prove to 
people everywhere that we continue to 
honor our first President and the great 
principles for which he stood. 

“To Bigotry No Sanction,” George 
Washington's early admonition to his 
countrymen, is truly prophetic in the 
light of human events of our times. 
These words will be forever associated 
with his name. I, therefore, urge Con- 
gress to adopt this legislation and there- 
by authorize the Postmaster General to 
take appropriate action to have them in- 
scribed on the Washington stamp. 


Bold Attack on Twin Tragedies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s proposals for an advance in 
the field of mental retardation and 
mental illness to combat these tragic 
diseases have been the source of a great 
deal of comment in my State. 

One favorable editorial which points 
out that there is really no alternative to 
facing up to the possibilities of a broad 
research and preventive effort, coupled 
with advances in many sectors, ap- 
peared in the Catholic Transcript. I 
believe it represents a cogent and far- 
sighted appraisal of this message and 
the challenge that it poses, and I offer 
it for the Recorp so that Members may 
give it consideration: 
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BOLD ATTACK ON TWIN TRAGEDIES 

The President’s request to the 
last week for an unprecedented nationwide 
program to combat the twin tragedies of 
mental illness and retardation has been 
epitomized by one prominent psychiatrist 
as “all the things we’ve been talking about 
through the years, everything that we've 
been hoping for.” The program, he added, 
is “essential,” 

For generations now both mental illness 
and retardation have been among our most 
critical national problems, touching upon 
the lives of more people, demanding length- 
jer treatment, constituting a greater eco- 
nomic burden, for the individual and the 
country, than any other single condition. 
At the present time at least 600,000 Ameri- 
cans are confined to psychiatric institutions, 
and approximately one third that number 
are in homes for the retarded. Every single 
year almost 1.5 million are treated for emo- 
tional and mental disorders or retardation. 
Yet the majority of existing facilities are 
overcrowded and obsolete, As regards men- 
tal hospitals particularly, many were bullit 
when psychiatry was still young, and are 
now outdated structures that serve well 
enough as places of incarceration or retreat, 
but are generally not conducive to modern 
therapeutic work. Moreover, the average 
amount spent on the mentally ill or the 
retarded has been scandalously low, con- 
sidering our wealth asa people. “This situ- 
ation,” insists the administration, “has been 
tolerated far too long. It has troubled our 
national conscience—but only as a problem 
unpleasant to mention, easy to postpone, 
and despairing of solution.” 

The main objectives now envisioned are 
three: (1) intensive basic research into the 
causes of mental disease and retardation, (2) 
a strengthening of the “underlying resources 
of knowledge, and above all, of skilled man- 
power to mount and sustain our attack on 
mental disability for many years to come“ 
and (3) a general improvement in the pro- 
grams and facilities serving both the men- 
tally disturbed and retardates. 

One of the President's most dramatic pro- 
posals regarding mental illness is the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive community 
health centers. Because of recent advances 
in psychiatric medicine mental patients are 
expected to get better—most of them are 
expected to be back with their families, 
perhaps at their jobs, within a year after 
becoming ill. Hence, it does not seem right 
that they should normally be made to leave 
their own towns or cities to receive treat- 
ment. As Dr. Francis J. Braceland said at 
the American Medical Association Conven- 
tion in 1955: “There must be a change in 
the external configurations and internal at- 
mosphere of mental hospitals. Concomitant 
with it, there must be a change of orienta- 
tion in the community and particularly of 
the doctors in community practice * . 
The mental hospital of the future will be 
a therapeutic community (and) an integral 
part of the community which it serves. 
„ * Unfortunately the attitude now exists 
that the general hospital belongs to the citi- 
zens within the community while the mental 
hospital belongs to that large amorphous 
entity—the State.” The idea, then, is that 
whereas central hospitals will always be 
needed, especially for the chronically 1 
and Connecticut can be justly proud of the 
work our own central institutions have done 
and are now doing—the whole spectrum of 
psychiatric care should be offered on the 
community level, if possible. 

Similar local facilities are urged with re- 
gard to mental retardation. It seems im- 
perative, the President says, that we move 
quickly from the outmoded use of distant 
custodial institutions to the concept of com- 
munity-centered agencies for retardates. 
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The hope is that such agencies could not 
only provide adequate inpatient and out- 
patient care, but could also function as 
training schools for more experts in mental 
retardation: physicians, nurses, social work- 
ers, therapists and teachers. 

Obviously these proposals will require mil- 
lions of tax dollars to implement. But is 
there any alternative? Even granting the 
right and the obligation of lawmakers to 
discuss in depth and seriously debate the 
detailed recommendations of the President's 
message, the principle so clearly enunciated 
there should be put into practice without 
delay. Mental illness and retardation do 
occasion a national sense of guilt, 


Federal Bar Association, Capitol Hill 
Chapter 
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HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the newly formed congressional chapter 
of the Federal Bar Association. The 
membership of the congressional chap- 
ter includes many of the distinguished 

Members of the House, Senate, staff em- 
ployees of the Congress, and staff em- 
ployees of the Library of Congress. Any 
person of good moral character admitted 
to practice before a court of record in 
any of the several States, territories, or 
possessions of the United States or the 
District of Columbia who is—or has been 
employed—in the service of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, and 
who is, or was, performing the work of 
a legislator, judge, lawyer, or member 
of a quasi-judicial board or commission 
is eligible for full active membership in 
the association. Present or former serv- 
ice in the Armed Services involving some 
legal duties—on active duty or in the 
Reserves—provides eligibility for mem- 
bership. 

The general purpose of the Federal 
Bar Association is to advance the science 
of jurisprudence, to promote the admin- 
istration of justice, to uphold a high 
standard for the Federal judiciary, at- 
torneys representing the Government of 
the United States, and attorneys appear- 
ing before courts, departments, and 
agencies of the United States; to en- 
courage cordial and friendly relations 
among the members of the legal profes- 
sion; and to promote the welfare of at- 
torneys employed by the Government of 
the United States. 

Officers of the newly formed chapter 
are as follows: 

President: Thomas P. Kerester, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. 

First vice president: Ann C. Penning, 
secretary to Congresswoman MARTHA W. 
GRIFFITHS, 

Second vice president: Stewart 
French, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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General secretary: Frank R. Hammill, 
Jr., House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

Recording secretary: Helen L. Clagett, 
Library of Congress. 

Treasurer: Hubert H. Finzel, Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Delegate to the national council: Ed- 
ward O. McCue III, Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. 

I also wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the first luncheon pro- 
gram being sponsored by the congres- 
sional chapter, which I strongly feel 
merits the interest of all Members of 
Congress, as well as their staffs. That 
program, which will be held on February 
26, 1963, room 1202, New Senate Office 
Building, at 12:30 p.m., highlights Ros- 
coe Drummond, a nationally syndicated 
columnist, Mr. Drummond, well known 
for his series of articles on congressional 
reform and reorganization, will speak on 
the topic “Does Congress Have a 
Future?” 

I cordially invite my colleagues and 


members of their staff to attend this 


luncheon and to participate in the ques- 
tion-and-answer period which will fol- 
low Mr. Drummond's talk. For gen- 
eral reservations call Hubert H. Finzel. 
Senate extension 3618; Erwin G. Kras- 
now, House extension 2836, program 
chairman; Thomas P. Kerester, joint 
committee, extension 2400; Vincent A. 
Doyle, Library of Congress, code 173, ex- 
tension 722. 


Land by Mail 
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HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in Newsday, a Long Island daily 
newspaper, on February 15. This is part 
of a series performing a public service by 
pointing out some of the notorious indi- 
viduals engaged in the mail-order real 
estate business. This is akin to boiler- 
room operations in the securities business 
and should be brought under effective 
Federal control to protect the public: 

LAND BY MAIL: Some SHADY OLD Pros 
(By Robert A. Caro) 

The mail-order real estate business, now a 
nationwide $700-million-a-year boom, num- 
bers among its most prominent practitioners 
men who have had encounters with the law. 

Some of these men have been convicted 
of felonies, others of minor criminal offenses. 
Still others have been involved not with the 
courts but with Federal regulatory agencies. 
Some of the incidents occurred recently, 
some as long ago as 1940. The total number 
of men involved is only a fraction of the to- 
tal membership of the business, many of 
whose members are among America’s most 
respected businessmen. 

But these few men—and their records were 
uncovered in a relatively brief investigation 
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by Newsday—include high officers of some 
of the largest companies in a business which 
concentrates its “$10 down and $10 a month” 
pitch on persons nearing retirement. These 
are the very persons who often are living 
on fixed-income pensions and social security 
checks and therefore can least afford the loss 
of even small amounts of money. Some of 
the companies give their customers what 
they're paying for—a retirement homesite 
in the sun, at relatively low cost. But oth- 
ers appear to be engaging in misrepresenta- 
tions and near-frauds remarkably similar to 
those revealed last month by Newsday in the 
series, “Misery Acres.“ 

Among the names uncovered by Newsday 
are these: 

Herman B. Oberman: In 1940, Oberman, 
then a Brooklyn lawyer, was president of a 
Polish-Jewish fraternal organization. He 
stole $12,800 from its treasury and was con- 
victed of grand larceny. In 1961, Oberman 
became president and a major stockholder 
in the American Realty and Petroleum Corp., 
a promoter of 15 different Florida develop- 
ments and of the 35,000-acre development 
called Rio Rancho Estates in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Ohio authorities say ads for one of 
the Florida developments, Rainbow Lake Es- 
tates, “contain representations which tend 
to defraud purchasers.” 

Leonard and Julius Rosen: The Rosen 
brothers were the key men behind the high- 
pressure Charles Antell Formula 9 pro- 
motion of the 1950's. When the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) stepped in to halt 
what it called misleading and deceptive 
claims for the shampoo, both brothers were 
named as targets of the action. Today, 
Leonard and Julius Rosen are chairman of 
the board and vice president, respectively, of 
one of the giants of the mail-order real 
estate boom, Gulf American Land Corp. The 
hard-sell promotional practices at Gulf 
American’s Golden Gate Estates in Florida, 
which helped the company do a whopping 
$37 million worth of business in 1962, were 
described in “Misery Acres.” 

Spurgeon Pickering: Pickering is an old- 
time con man who has now transferred his 
activities to the mail-order real estate boom. 
In 1946, he was convicted of three counts of 
using the mails to defraud in a hosiery- 
selling racket. In 1955 and again in 1957, 
the FTC moved against him and forced him 
to consent to stop selling a weedlike sub- 
stance to suburbanites as “the world’s most 
beautiful lawn.” His next venture was drill- 
ing for oll in Arkansas; in 1957 and 1958, he 
was named in 13 separate civil suits over 
bills he had incurred in the drilling opera- 
tion but had not paid. In 1958, he moved 
into real estate, buying up 2,200 acres of 
swampland near Biloxi, Miss., and selling it 
at $8 down and 88 a month as Gulf Parks 
Estates. In 10 months, Pickering had ped- 
dled off 2,100 homesites. When an observer 
visited the site in 1959, he found few houses 
but several “bottomless bogs not fit for hu- 
man habitation, but ideal for raising mòs- 
quitoes or bullfrogs.“ Pickering later sold 
Gulf Park Estates to a group of local busi- 
nessmen, who have turned it into a more 
fully developed project, Recently, Picker- 
ing’s name cropped up again, this time in 
connection with something called Gulf 
Land Co., which, in one observer's words, 
“is set up to promote land sales in almost 
any place” but is currently concentrating 
on the proposed sale of homesites in Costa 
Rica. 


David F. Koolish: Koolish was indicted a 
year ago for kicking back money to officials 
of the Sister Kenny Foundation, a nonprofit 
corporation to treat polio victims, in order 
to get contracts to handle the foundation's 
direct-mall soliciting. Koolish and several 
associates were alleged to have kept $11 mil- 
lion of the $20 million their mailings raised 
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for the foundation. Koolish pleaded not 
guilty and the case is still awaiting grand 
jury action. Asked if he were a principal 
in the Harney County Land Development 
Corp., which is selling off an Oregon tract 
Gescribed as “barren, almost desert land,” 
*oolish said: “I don’t care to answer. I have 
nothing to say. I don't have to answer,” 
Koolish is a principal in the firm, 

George S. Groves, Sr.: Now preparing ad- 
vertising for homesites in the sunny Bahamas 
as vice president of Bahama Cays Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., is George 8. Groves, Sr. In 
the chillier atmosphere of New York State, 
Groves in 1961 was permanently enjoined by 
the State from selling securities within its 
borders for “attempting to dupe New York 
residents into investing in a financial empire 
(the Collateral Funding Corp.) which was 
nothing more than a house of cards.” 


Big Federal Government Seeks To Expand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my travels about the Second District 
of Minnesota last fall, I dropped in on 
the little shop of the Westbrook Sentinel 
to find Mr. and Mrs. Russell Bowers hard 
at work on their weekly chore of putting 
out the paper. So I have found reading 
their paper particularly interesting, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that they 
do not call themselves Republicans. I 
believe my colleagues will be interested 
in the following transcript of their views 
= current issues as discussed in a recent 

ue: 


No matter how much we cry out against 
the thought, no matter how much we desire 
to avold the issue, the fact is always present: 

Government Is big and getting big- 
ger—that is if President Kennedy has his 
way. 

Two Kennedy proposals, if passed by Con- 
Bress, would deprive loca] and State govern- 
ment of two more realms of public domain. 

Currently being considered by Congress 
is the fabulous aid to education bill de- 
Signed, according to the administration, to 
Upgrade educational facilities in the United 
States, 

We will not argue against the supposition 
that Federal aid would not be in some ways 
beneficial, but we feel that what may be 
Bained in Federal money we will lose in 
control of our schools. 

Always, when Federal Government crowds 
into what should be strictly a local problem, 
the results are the same: Federal money, 
Federal control. This is to say nothing of 
the waste that is always present in any 
Government program of ald. 

If the Federal Government aids teacher's 
Salaries, then you can be certain they will 
determine the standards of teachers; if the 
Government aids the bullding of schools, 
You can rely on the fact they will determine 
the specifications. From these points it is 
Only a step toward Federal control of the 
Courses of study and by then we will have 
lost control of the education of our children, 
R fact which would be sad indeed. 

Our second point of concern is the rum- 
bling in the background for another crack at 

y's pet medical care for the aged. 
Here ngain, in pure form, this proposal has 
Merit, but we feel a program of this type 
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will only ad to the ever-increasing burden 
of taxes on the younger working population 
of the United States. 

Medical care must be provided for elderly 
persons in need, but to tax an entire nation 
to provide service for a very comparative few 
seems totally unwise. 

The administration speaks of a small tax 
tied to social security deductions as all that 
is necessary to finance the program. One has 
only to recall the beginning of the social 
security program itself to find one good rea- 
son to disapprove of the program. 

When social security was introduced in 
Congress many years ago the Nation was told 
only a very small percentage of a worker's 
salary would be necessary to finance the ven- 
ture. Since that time many periodic in- 
creases have sent the total over 7 percent 
and it will continue to rise. 

Medicare, or whatever you care to call it, 
will be a costly program at best. Some fore- 
tell it will cost almost twice the present Fed- 
eral estimates. This huge cost, plus the fact 
that programs of this nature have not proven 
overly successful in other countries, would 
seem to make the whole idea unworkable, 


Hon, James P. McGranery 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I join the Speaker and my 
colleagues in this memorial tribute to my 
very good and longtime friend, the Hon- 
orable James P. McGranery. Jim Mc- 
Granery’s widow and family and the en- 
tire Nation have suffered a tremendous 
loss in his unexpected passing. Jim Mc- 
Granery will not soon be forgotten since 
he carved a niche in the history of the 
United States that should be an incen- 
tive to all our youth as an example to 
follow. His public service in his home 
State of Pennsylvania, as a Member of 
this House of Representatives, as the As- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, as judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania and as Attorney General 
of the United States was of the highest 
caliber in ability and integrity. The loss 
of Jim McGranery is bound to be sore- 
ly felt by the people of the city of Phila- 
delphia, the people of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the people of the United 
States. 

It was my privilege to act as an hon- 
orary pallbearer at the pontificial req- 
uiem Mass which was offered for the re- 
pose of Jim McGranery’s soul on last 
December 28 by the Most Reverend 
Patrick A. O'Boyle, D.D., archbishop of 
Washington, 

The deacon of the Mass was the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John S. Spence, di- 
rector of education; and the subdeacon 
was the Very Reverend James D, Clark, 
O.S.A., rector of Tolentine Seminary, 
Illinois. The Archpriest was the Right 
Reverend Monsignor William J. McDon- 
ald, Ph. D., Sc. D., Ed. D., rector of the 
Catholic University of America. The 
Right Reverend Monsignor John K. 
Cartwright, P.A., rector of St. Matthew's 
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Cathedral, delivered the eulogy. Among 
those in the sanctuary were the Most 
Reverened Francis J. Furey, D.D., Ph. D., 
LL.D., auxiliary bishop of Philadelphia, 
and the Most Reverend Gerald V. Me- 
Devitt, D.D., auxiliary bishop of Phila- 
delphia, representing the archbishop of 
Philadelphia; the Most Reverend J. Car- 
roll McCormick, D.D., bishop of Al- 
toona-Johnstown, Pa.; the Most Rever- 
end Philip M. Hannan, D.D., auxiliary 
bishop of Washington; the Right Rever- 
end M. James Fox, O. C. S. O., abbot, Ab- 
bey of Our Lady of Gethsemani, Ken- 
tucky; the Right Reverend Alban Boult- 
wood, O.S.B., abbot, St. Anselm’s Abbey, 
Washington, D.C.; the Very Reverend 
John A. Klekotka, O.S.A., president of 
Villanova University; the Very Reverend 
John P. McCormick, S.S., Ph. D., rector, 
Theological College of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; and the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John B. Roeder, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Wash- 
ington. At Arlington, the blessing was 
given by the Right Reverend M. James 
Fox, O.C.S.O., abbot, Abbey of our Lady 
of Gethsemani, Kentucky. 

As we know, Jim McGranery served 
as Attorney General of the United States 
under President Harry S. Truman. At 
the time of his passing, former President 
Truman issued the following statement 
from Independence, Mo.: 

The passing of Jim McGranery was a loss 
to the country, the community, as well as a 
personal loss to me, He was an able and 
devoted public servant, and he always con- 
ducted himself in a faithful and forthright 
manner in his service to his country. 

As a Judge, he combined courage and com- 
passion by dispensing justice with mercy. 
As a member of my Cabinet he worked dili- 
gently and faithfully in protecting the pub- 
lic interest. L 

He was a good man, a good friend, and an 
outstanding citizen. We shall miss him. 


I should also like to call attention to 
the following editorial published in the 
Catholic Standard, Washington’s arch- 
diocesan newspaper under date Friday, 
December 28, 1962: 

Hon. JAMES P. MCGRANERY 


James P. McGranery was an extraordinarly 
competent and zealous member of the lay 
apostolate, though he would have been the 
first to disclaim any eminence in this re- 
gard. In fact, he began his career of service 
to the church as a boy, nurtured in the ideals 
of catholic citizenship by his parents, and 
his life of achievements was spent in devo- 
tion to that Ideal. 

Although James McGranery supported 
every activity of the church, he was par- 
ticularly interested in the application of 
catholic ideals to the civic life of our coun- 
try. He readily and eagerly responded to 
every opportunity to be of service to the 
country—at the local, State, and National 
level—seeing in such service a contribution 
to God through his assistance to his fellow 
citizens. The depth of his religious fevor 
was expressed in his devotion to this country 
which was paramount. 

Every promotion quickened his readiness 
to be of service. Any invitation to partici- 
pate in a good work was a summons. All that 
was needed was the assurance that the good 
of the church and the state required his 
assistance. Such readiness naturally in- 
creased the demands, and so there was never 
any retirement from the requests for service 
that he so ably fulfilled. 

The life of James P. McGranery served 
not only the country and the Archdioceses 
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of Philadelphia and Washington but it also 
afforded an excellent example of Christian 
citizenship for emulation, 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
his widow and three children may well 
be proud of the great and beloved hus- 
band and father they lost, and take com- 
fort in the remembrance of such a dis- 
tinguished head of their fine family. 


Indonesia’s Financial Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Republic of Indonesia is in 
financial trouble, is taking emergency 
action, and once again the United States 
has been called on to help out. 

The export prices of many of Indo- 
nesia’s products—principally raw mate- 
rials—have fluctuated widely and with a 
downward trend in recent years. At the 
same time the prices of some of the 
manufactured goods Indonesia must im- 
port have risen; the country’s population 
has expanded rapidly; and development 
efforts have increased the need for for- 
eign exchange. Indonesia shares these 
difficulties with many countries which 
produce primary commodities. 

But there are other problems facing 
Indonesia which are peculiar to that 
country and which have compounded its 
economic troubles. Among other things, 
a very large portion of the Government 
budget goes for military equipment. 
Production in many export industries 
has declined drastically, partly because 
of unsettled conditions but also partly 
because of insufficient imports of spare 
parts and necessary supplies. For simi- 
lar reasons, industries which produce for 
domestic consumption also have suffered 
a decline. 

Indonesia has not yet made up its 
mind where it is going economically. But 
if Indonesia does not take quick action 
to expand its production of export prod- 
ucts, and to expand production in its 
import-saving domestic industries, it will 
have no vehicle to carry it to whatever 
economic goal it eventually may choose 
to seek. To expand production may 
mean, for the immediate future, less em- 
phasis on diversification of its economy, 
a smaller military budget, and less money 
spent on urgent social needs; but there 
appears to be no alternative. 

It is heartening to note, therefore, that 
the Government of the Republic of In- 
donesia has recognized its straits and 
appears to be ready to renovate some of 
its domestic industries by allocating 
scarce foreign exchange for spare parts 
and supplies. The United States, it 
seems, is to help out to the tune of $17 
million, There is much else that Indo- 
nesia can do, and should do, to cure its 
ailing economy, in addition to laying in 
new stocks of industrial inventory goods. 


ing investment 
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If it will do these things, but only if it 
will do them, then the United States’ $17 
million can be considered a good 
investment. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I 
would like to call our colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the following story from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Febru- 
ary 11, 1963, which clarifies many of 
the developments that have led to Indo- 
nesia’s present difficulties. 

INDONESIA SEEKS ECONOMIC ANSWER 


Indonesia has taken steps to ease its eco- 
nomic problem. On foreign exchange, $40 
million haye been released to import raw 
materials and spare parts. Further, the U.S. 
Government has authorized its Agency for 
International Development to grant a $17 
million credit to Indonesia. 

It is hoped that all this will help restart 
the wheels of Indonesia's slackening indus- 
try within a few months. 

Emphasis on military exertion in the last 
few years has shown Indonesia its harmful 
consequences. The nation's economy, lack- 
and nourishment, has 
reached a low ebb. The chain reaction is 
social tension. 

Nonetheless, efforts toward social uniform- 
ity are still being continued, though evi- 
dences in private enterprises have proven 
that individual freedom has led to more 
success, 

Government Officials, business managers 
and personnel, students, teaching staff, uni- 
versity graduates are being politically indoc- 
trinated and militarily trained. It seems the 
Indonesian Government is pursuing its 
socialist program along disciplinary lines. 

Up to a few months ago this was fruitful 
when the military succeeded in stopping the 
rebellions in the countryside. The military 
upbuilding is also believed to have forced 
the Dutch to seek a settlement in the West 
Trian dispute. 

In other sectors, however, this leveling dis- 
olpline has cut short individual initiative, 
The state enterprises are lagging in produc- 
tion, the redtape is dominating the Govern- 
ment, Industries are being handicapped by 
shortage of raw material and spare parts. 


DISPUTES FREQUENT 


The slump in production and pinching in- 
flation are coupled with more frequent labor 
disputes and increased unemployment. The 
social effect is creeping dissatisfaction against 
the Government’s policy. 

Guerrilla fighters, who had participated in 
the struggle for independence in 1945-50 are 
holding reunions. Most of them are now 
leaders in many fields. At their meetings 
they are seeking ways how to revive the revo- 
lutionary élan. 

The Communist and Nationalist Parties de- 
mand a new cabinet. This is being inter- 
preted here as disapproying President Su- 
karno’s policy. He had picked out the pres- 
ent cabinet members, who are exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 

Discontent among the populace has been 
increased by the contrast of the ebbing 
standard of living in the countryside and 
the glittering society life in the big cities, 
particularly in Jakarta. 

HEAVY BURDEN 


The Indonesian people and President Su- 
karno now seem to realize that flaming politi- 
cal speeches cannot keep replacing food and 
clothing without risking dangers to his per- 
sonal security. 

The maintenance costs and payment of the 
piled-up military equipment put a heavy 
burden on the state’s finances. 

Relief is being held in prospect by an- 
nouncements that in the 1963 state budget 
the armed forces expenditures will be reduced 
from 75 to 47 percent. 


February 21 


Together with the $57 million import pro- 
gram, the budget curb may bring about 
mitigation, but Indonesia is still fumbling 
for a basic solution for its economic advance. 


How Much Longer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, how 
much longer will our citizens be able to 
endure government? I do not say de- 
mocracy because it is apparent that if 
the average citizen knew where his 
money went he would wonder whether 
he was still living in a democracy. If 
the American citizen actually knew that 
all was not well, he would let loose a 
vocal protest that would reverberate 
in the halls of Washington. 

The state of our Nation is not bliss 
and harmony. The governmental and 
academic planners contemptuously be- 
lieve they are smarter and more clever 
than the poor average citizen. This 
may be true, but if we still live in a land 
of choice, the people must make the 
choices—on facts, not fantasy. “Joe 
Smith” citizen still has a right to make 
mistakes, but he should not be fooled 
by others’ mistakes. Our Republic was 
created for Americans who love oppor- 
tunity and freedom, not for the bureau- 
cratic planners and spenders. 

In a day in which government-man- 
aged news is becoming more and more 
a danger to the free press and to free 
minds, agency press agents blithely 
swamp the public with accounts about 
how well they, the planners, are taking 
care of everybody. To an increasingly 
disturbing degree everything in govern- 
ment is not necessarily what is but what 
is made to appear. 

Are we the sheep or are we the 
shepherd? 

Government by faith alone is not good 
citizenship according to this excellent 
editorial in the February 15 Drovers 
Journal: 


How MUCH LONGER? 


How much longer will we Americans be 
willing to play tħe puppet role, dancing at 
the end of strings dangled from the fingers 
of Washington politicans and bureaucrats 
whose real interests go no deeper than party 
power and job security (their own jobs, not 
yours or ours)? 

How much longer will we go on belleving 
that the Federal Government, unlike the In- 
dividual, can square its debts by cutting 
income or spending more, or both? How 
much longer will we listen apathetically to 
all the Washington talk about Government 
economy when the administration keeps up- 
ping the Federal payrolls and beseeching 
Congress to extend Federal financial aid to 
all and sundry, from the cradle to the grave, 
here and in other countries? 

How much longer will we condone U.S. 
Senators and Representatives enjoying jaun- 
ty junkets not only here, there, and every- 
where about our country, but to foreign 
lands under the guise of necessary personal 
observation, while we taxpeyers foot the bill 
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but have no way of knowing what we pay for? 
How much longer will we go on without pro- 
test paying the bill for the congressional 
franking privilege by which Senators and 
Representatives avoid paying postage on a 
great deal of mail that is nothing more than 
political and party propaganda, or on a “look 
what I've done” theme, while all of us are 
stuck with higher postage rates because the 
Post Office Department is losing money? 

How much longer should the various 
branches of the Federal Government be per- 
mitted to print and disseminate—postage 
free—millions of reams and thousands of 
pounds of what would be regarded as strictly 
sales promotion if done by private business 
or industry? 

For example, consider the Department of 
Agriculture, which in the last couple of 
months has flooded the mails and gorged the 
press with so-called news of the fabulously 
fine job its various divisions have been = 

for us, tecting and nourishing 
8 that they've done all that has been 
claimed for them, should all of us pay the 
bill for telling us so, especially just ahead of 
the time to set their next appropriation? 

And what about Mr. pce EN 
engineering the greatest perso: cam 
in history in support of administration- 
backed legislation—the wheat program and 
upcoming referendum—on the outcome of 
which hinges not only face for the admin- 
istration and Mr, Freeman himself, but the 
future of wheat growers and very possibly all 
agriculture? Who is paying for treks made 
by Mr. Freeman and his corps of aids out 
over the country to make speeches pleading 
for a “Yes” vote in this referendum? Who 
is paying for all the other expense which 
such an all-out effort entails if it isn’t all 
of us? Whether for or against the wheat 
referendum, and regardless of which, if any, 
farm program we may believe is best, it is 
your money and ours that is paying for the 
effort to put Mr. Freeman’s ideas across. 

How much longer will we stand by meekly 
and watch the Federal Government clamp 
down on management while doing nothing to 
stop labor from going on strikes that cripple 
the country’s entire economy and even its 
defense buildup? How much longer will we 
condone in administration’s withholding of 
information that is vital to the public wel- 
fare and telling us that the administration 
Shall decide what news we will or will not 
get, and eyen distorting the news on the 
grounds of national security? Since when 
should Washington decide what news is good 
and what news is bad for us? 

How much longer will we enjoy our cher- 
ished American freedom if these things are 
Permitted to continue and even grow or 
expand? Isn't it about time that every indi- 
vidual who loves our country, who wants 
his children to know it as he has known 
it, and to enjoy the same freedom from 
harassment that he has enjoyed, stand up 
and be counted? Has not the time arrived to 
demand that Congress quit playing us for 
Suckers? 

It isn't a job for just a few of us. It’s 
Something which it behooves every one of 
us to do something about. And that some- 
thing is to let senators and representatives 
in Washington know that if they want to 
get back there come the next election, they'd 
better start voting, not just talking, for 
economy and their own retention of legisla- 
tive power, voting against any Federal ex- 
Penditure that isn't absolutely vital to the 
country’s security and against any unnec- 
essary Federal administrative expense, and 
especially voting against any and all give- 
away programs, domestic or foreign. Above 
all, demand that they remember that the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica is not subject to the whims or interpreta- 
tions of any one individual, committee or 

tion, 
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Blind faith may be commendable in the 
family pooch, but when the very existence 
of the family itself is threatened, it’s time 
for the family to act. 


Socialism Wonderful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Cheraw Chronicle, Che- 
raw, S.C., of February 7, 1963. This ar- 
ticle courageously points out what many 
of us on the national level have known 
for a long time. 

Everybody likes to shout about con- 
servatism and socialism, especially the 
latter when it applies to someone else. 
I suppose when we first proposed a pub- 
lic school system that there was a cry of 
socialism. 

Because the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments have helped the local govern- 
ments as they have in the past three 
decades, we have reached a high point 
in our prosperity in civilization. When 
I voted for the area redevelopment leg- 
islation, I received some severe criticism 
but I knew we could use it to help my 
district, and thanks to the fine people 
administering that legislation we have 
been able to help many cities and towns 
and I am proud of this fact. We have 
not only helped them improve sanitary 
facilities, but we have been able to help 
them attract industry which means jobs, 
pay-rolls, new houses, stimulated trade, 
and the like. 

The enclosed editorial is an excellent 
satire on conditions as they exist. 

SOCIALISM? AIN'T Ir WONDERFUL? 

Within the past few days Washington has 
announced programs of assistance to two 
communities in Chesterfield County under a 
law passed by the Congress last fall to help 
provide employment in labor surplus areas. 

The White House told Senator JOHNSTON 
and Representative HEMPHILL last Tuesday 
that $120,000 had been earmarked for 
Chesterfield to help build sewer facilities 
there, and Saturday a loan application for 
$83,000 in Cheraw was approved. 

In each case the local community must 
match Federal funds. Mayor Russell Ben- 
nett has said the money will enable Cheraw 
to complete its sewer and water systems and 
offer such services to everybody in town. 

There are many advantages to this pro- 
gram. First, it provides work to people who 
need it. The grant specifies that under the 
contract, labor must be recruited from local 
sources. It is estimated that the project in 
Chesterfield will provide 245 man-months 
of employment. 

Second, it enables communities without 
great financial resources to offer their peo- 
ple services they need and deserve. At the 
same time it provides relief for the local 
taxpayer. 

Third, by helping small towns and rural 
areas to get these public services and other 
resources, such as adequate water supplies, 
the Government puts them in a stronger 
competitive position for more industry and 
encourages growth and development. 
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The accelerated public works program is 
only one of several that have been pro- 
vided by the Kennedy administration. Last 
year legislation was approved under which 
rural underdeveloped areas could qualify for 
public assistance, just as urbán areas can. 
Under this program technical assistance, 
adult education and technical schools, and 
other facilities have been provided. Low- 
interest loans have also been granted to 
Pageland and Jefferson to help them expand 
their water systems, Officials in both cities 
say that as a result of these loans, plants 
that otherwise would have had to move are 
staying and expanding. Other new indus- 
tries have shown interest in locating there. 

In our opinion, this sort of grant-in-aid 
program, with its low-interest loans and 
matching funds, is a proper function of 
Government, and represents the right way 
for private enterprise and local government 
to cooperate with the Federal authority. In 
each case, the programs are locally directed 
and controlled. 

Some people who are in the habit of 
calling the New Frontier socialistic and cast 
a jaundiced eye on any sort of Federal aid 
seem happy enough to get these local grants. 

What's in a name? If this be socialism, 
ain't it wonderful? 


Bob Richards—The One and Only 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article written by Lyn Nof- 
ziger that appeared in the San Diego 
Union regarding the death of Robert W. 
Richards, one of the Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished newspapermen: 

Bos RICHARDS—THE ONE AND ONLY 

Death took Bob Richards the other night, 
and though the world may be quieter be- 
cause of it, it won't be any better and it will 
be a lot duller. 

Bob Richards was a breed apart. Like his 
friends Walter Trohan and Jerry Greene, 
said yesterday, when it looked like Bob was 
going to make it, “We can’t afford to lose 
him. There aren't very many more like us 
around anymore.” 

And now, for sure, there is one fewer. 

Bob was only 5 feet 3 or 4, but he had 
spent a lifetime successfully whittling the 
world down to his size. 

And it wasn’t the world that whipped him. 
Only death finally beat him. And then it 
had to kind of sneak around the back way, 
when Bob appeared to have licked the stroke 
that hit him suddenly, and catch him with 
his guard down. 

This wasn't just another man on death's 
list. This was Robert Watt Richards, brash, 
noisy, perhaps the last of the big spenders, a 
professional newspa; n who did his job 
and did it well because he loved it. This was 
also Robert Richards who would buy you a 
drink at the drop of a hat, lend you $100 if 
you needed it, and would fight for you to the 
end if you worked for him or were his friend. 

He wasn't perfect; he wasn't that kind 
he couldn't tolerate stupidity, incompetence 
laziness or bootlicking. And he didn’t have 
much use for a guy who was tight with a 
dollar. 

He was a man of strong prejudices and 
quick likes and dislikes, but he didn't hesi- 
tate to own up to a mistake, 
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He was a man with a solid sense of humor 
and a blunt needle of his own, which he 
jabbed about freely. 

He was free, too, with his advice, but he 
was right so often he could have charged 
for it. 

He hid a streak of morality under a deyil- 
take-the-hindmost facade. 

Most of all, he was a man who loved life. 
He llved for 62 years and he got a full 62 
years of living out of his alloted span. 

And when he went, he left behind a vacant 
spot, a spot he filled for 41 years in the 
Copley Press. And for other times in the 
hearts of his friends. 

The trade will miss him because he was a 
fine newspaperman. His world will miss 
him because he was Bob Richards, And 
there was only one Uke him. 


New Deal Echoes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Morning Call, a 
newspaper published in Allentown, Pa., 
on February 15, 1963. This article deals 
with the proposed Youth Conservation 
Corps, and represents a point of view 
which certainly should be considered 
when this matter comes before us: 

New DEAL ECHOES 

To those who remember the lean and 
hungry years of the great depression, the 
Prosident’s omnibus youth program pre- 
sented to Congress yesterday has a familiar 
ring. The principal items have been lifted 
almost bodily from New Deal emergency 
measures in an effort to solve some of the 
sociological problems of the most productive 
period in this Nation's history. ; 

The Youth Conservation Corps is almost 
an exact carbon copy of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Only major difference is 
that then the families of the young recruits 
received allotment checks and had one less 
mouth to feed at home. 

The hometown corps would be the succes- 
sor of the old National Youth Administra- 
tion. Under it, boys and girls in high school 
and college drew Government pay for a few 
hours of service after school or between 
classes. Some did a job. Others soon dis- 
-covered that once they were on the rolls, 
the checks usually kept coming even if they 
forgot to report for thelr chores, 

Altogether, these revived programs would 
create more than 100,000 new jobs by adding 
many youngsters still of school age to the 
already staggering Government payroll. This 
may be one way of taking a bite out of what 
the administration lists as the Nation’s un- 
employed. It also is a way of assuring young 
people that if they can't be bothered about 
preparing for jobs that are available or be- 
ginning work at prevailing wage rates, the 
Government will support them in the 
sprawling Federal establishment. 

Quite properly, the President argues that 
this Nation must give its youth every op- 
portunity to develop and use their talents. 
More of these opportunities are available 
than ever and not all of them are being 
used in their full potential. 
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It seems to us that what a good many of 
those now on the list need more than these 
artificial make-work programs of depression 
years, is the kind of counseling and guid- 
ance that will challenge them to prepare for 
the jobs that are available. Industry is more 
likely to teach them the importance of work- 
ing for a dollar than politically secure 
bureaucrats in Government who haven't 
learned themselves. 


Senator Keating Cannot Be Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, typical 
of the concern over Cuba which I have 
found in all parts of the Second District 
of Minnesota is an editorial in the 
Worthington Daily Globe which discusses 
the work of Senator KENNETH KEATING 
in this field. I wish to insert the Globe 
editorial by Jim Vance in the RECORD; 


Senator KEATING CANNOT BE, SHOULD Nor Be, 
IGNORED 


Never in recent memory, at least, has the 
Nation seen a polltical figure who duplicates 
even approximately New York's Senator 
KENNETH KEATING. Many patterns can be 
cut from the cloth of respectability and 
there are accordingly many highly respect- 
able men on the national scene representing 
all political persuasions. The Keating pat- 
tern“ seems unique, however, This white- 
maned gentleman emerges ever more ap- 
parently astute, responsible, sincere, not self- 
seeking, not partisan for the mere sake of 
partisanship, and not vindictive. He is a 
well-meaning and fair-minded patriot. 

Men have often emerged into national 
prominence from the tumultous Chamber of 
the U.S, Senate. They have often rode on 
the chariots of national security and the 
imperiled republic. 

But contrast Kxarine (and it is a striking 
contrast) with other Senators who have pa- 
raded in these chariots. The comparison 
with Wisconsin's late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy Is perhaps Inevitable. 

McCarthy claimed access to exclusive and 
damaging information (“I have here in my 
briefcase the names of Communists In the 
State Department) Keating reports his in- 
formation is not exclusive (“All of the infor- 
mation which I have had has come from 
Government officials or if it has come from 
other sources, it has been cleared by Govern- 
ment officials before I have spoken“). He 
does not pretend to have uncommon knowl- 
edge (“I don't think it would be of interest 
to anyone to have me as a witness because 
what I know is comparatively little com- 
pared to what they can get from these other 
witnesses"). He does not pretend his infor- 
mation is damaging (‘It is difficult to know 
what to do”). 

McCarthy's invariable suggestion was of 
things sinister, of official “cover ups,” of 
dupes, and of dereliction. 

KEaTiIng sees nothing sinister (“I do not 
consider there is anything sinister”). He 
sees no evidence of dereliction (“I am not 
charging dereliction against anyone. I have 
every reason to think that those who have 
the information I have are just as good 
patriotic Americans as Iam”). He does not 
insist there is some kind of devious “cover 
up.” (“They place a different interpretation 
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on the information than I do,” and this "may 
account for the reluctance on the part of the 
officials to give Americans all of the facts 
with regard to the Russian buildup there.“) 

KEATING will even concede regarding things 
of which he is uncertain that, “I have no 
positive evidence.” 

If this man then is grinding no axes, what 
is his game? What is he trying to prove? 

We are persuaded to take the Senator at 
his word: “I think the situation in Cuba is 
very serious.” This is a man, claiming no 
unusual insights or information, who 18 
deeply concerned with a potential and very 
serious threat to his Nation. 

We believe he has made dramatically clear 
that Senator Hupert HumpPHrey’s suggestion 
that there be an open hearing be instituted 
immediately. Let no information be with- 
held. Let no judgment of the information 
be excluded. 

We cannot continue to ignore the urgent 
but eminently fair reports from the gentle- 
man from New York, 


Education Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE. 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
majority members of the Education and 
Labor Committee agreed to support the 
omnibus education bill which the admin- 
istration is backing. In light of this de- 
velopment, I feel that all of our col- 
leagues would be interested in reading 
an editorial which appeared in the Man- 
kaot (Minn.); Free Press. This editorial 
summarizes both the reasons why an 
omnibus bill is the wrong approach to 
education and also the acceptance of 
the Federal role in higher education: 

EDUCATION Arp 


Congressman ALBERT QUIE, of Minnesota's 
First District, thinks it will be a mistake for 
the administration to wrap all its ald to edu- 
cation programs into one bill. He has a 
good point. 

There are many people throughout the 
United States who oppose Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools, but favor 
it for colleges and universities. There is 
a good reason for taking this position. Ele- 
mentary and secondary education is for the 
purpose of equipping youngsters with the 
fundamental knowledge needed to get along 
in society. College degrees, on the other 
hand, are for the purpose of developing stu- 
dents’ specific skills so they can enter into 
fields where they have superior talent. The 
former is for the purpose of developing them 
into useful citizens of the communities in 
which they were reared. College education 
prepares young men and women for work 
anyplace in the Nation. 

It makes sense, therefore, to have the 
Federal Government give assistance on the 
college and university level. Out of these 
enrollees will come the national and world 
leaders. 

Certainly, as Congressman Quire says, it 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to get Congress to approve Federal aid for 
education at all levels. If it is restricted to 
colleges and universities, that part of the 
program stands a good chance of approval. 
It would be unfortunate to prejudice college 
assistance because the administration wants 
to ram home Federal ald on the elementary 
and secondary level. 
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Clem Miller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, our late 
Colleague and friend, Clem Miller, left 
behind him a worthy gift for all of us 
in the form of his book, “Member of the 
House: Letters of a Congressman.” As 
a Member, I especially enjoyed Clem 
Miller’s newsletters because they took 
the form of miniature studies of the 
House of Representatives as an institu- 
tion. Students of the House would do 
Well to study the book. 

Dr. Nelson W. Polsby, of Wesleyan 
University’s Department of Government, 
is one of the country's ablest students 
of the House. His article, which fol- 
lows, is both a review of the book and a 
tribute to the memory of Clem Miller. 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Congress. 

A Vorce From THE FLOOR 
(By Nelson W. Polsby) 


(“Member of the House: Letters of a Con- 
gressman,“ by Clem Miller. Edited, with 
additional text, by John W. Baker, Scrib- 
ner's paperback. 62.) 

Two weeks after his book was published, 
Representative Clem Miller perished, at 46, 
im the wreck of a small airplane high in the 
Mountains of his home district, the First 
Of California, where he was campaigning for 
his third term in Congress. The book he has 
left behind is a fitting memorial. It gathers 
together the newsletters he wrote with char- 
acteristic verve and spontaneity to a selected 
number of friends and neighbors back home. 

letters are not the usual pastiche of 
Self-serving comments and stale jokes that 
Many congressmen send out, but thoughtful 
essays on the way things are in the House 
Of Representatives. 

The extraordinary aptness of his portrait 
ot the House, which Miller sketched from 
Month to month during two terms in office, 
invites generous quotation. Here is how 
he describes the ways in which multiple 
demands on a Congressman’s time undercut 
the legislative process on the House floor: 

“So much of what occurs on the floor 
is routine. There are only rare occasions 
When circumstances demand one’s presence. 
Thus, what is of overriding significance gives 
Way to what is immediate. The competing 
interests, the endless details of congressional 
Toutine, take hold. Members are called to 
the floor for a quorum call as the afternoon's 
debate begins. Soon, nearly everyone ar- 
Tives to answer his name. Most stay for a 
While, 1 , and chatting. Then, in- 
€vitably, the drift begins. Pages hurry up 
and down the aisles with sheaves of mes- 
Sages, calling a Congressman to argue with 
an executive department on behalf of a con- 
Stituent, or to tell a garden club delegation 
Why he favors the Shasta daisy for the na- 
tional flower. Or the Member goes down- 
Stairs for lunch, or over to the Senate, or 
downtown to a conference. Almost without 
Volition, he finds himself back in his office 

g to keep up with the mail, interview- 
ing, and being interviewed by a stream of 
Callers. Now, he is too far away to get back 
to the floor for a teller vote.” 

Miller’s observations draw the reader into 
the web of the congressman's world, show- 
ing why things are as they are instead of the 
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way they ought to be. The supreme value 
of this lesson is that it should come from 
a self-confessed liberal idealist who shared 
most of the policy preferences of those who 
habitually condemn Congress in the most 
scahting terms. The author makes it quite 
clear that the first job of anyone who would 
deal successfully with Congress is to under- 
stand how it really works. And understand- 
ing demands an appreciation of the role of 
ritual, symbol, and precedent in House af- 
fairs, a grasp of the reasons for the special- 
ization of functions, and of the necessities 
for comity among the specialized commit- 
tees. One can begin to see how it comes to 
pass that the House is ruled by an oligarchy 
of elders which fluctuates in size and power 
depending upon external circumstances. 
Miller writes of the leaders of the House: 

“Yes, they lead, but they lead only be- 
cause they win. If they cannot be certain 
of winning, they don't want to go. Latent 
power, negative power, is so much better than 
power committed that lacks victory as a 
capstone. Hence, the legislative timidity of 
the Congress. Hence the great time lags for 
the consideration of legislation * * * while 
the leadership waits for the pressures to 
build. Hence, the distaste for short cuts * * * 
distaste for battle just for the sake of bat- 
tle, distaste for the Discharge Petition, and 
for Calendar Wednesday, and for the Demo- 
cratic caucus.” 

Understanding the House also means see- 
ing its strength as a social institution that 
educates its young and shows them what 
they may and may not do. Congressmen 
share certain experiences that to a degree 
separate them from other men—the crucible 
of running for elective office, the rigors of 
campaigning that bind them together. 
“These people, these Congressmen,” Miller 
observes, “have all been through the mill. 
They have returned from the indifferent 
cruelties of the political wars. They may 
have been saddened by the failure of friends 
to understand as much as they were out- 
raged by the indignities suffered from their 
opponents. Elections are unrelenting and 
painful.” 

Those who have survived this ordeal soon 
acquire a certain wariness about what it 
takes to get a bill passed: “The Congress- 
man may seek to take the castle by scaling 
the walls in open combat or by a sapping 
operation under the moat.” A particular 
tactical problem may require the greatest 
subtlety. “Here is the choice: If he is silent, 
perhaps the Senate will restore the item to 
the bill. If he speaks up and is beaten, 
he will never get it back. And the chances 
of winning are better than 500 to 1 against.” 

Only rarely does an edge of exasperation 
show through Miller’s humorous and toler- 
ant tone, as when he speaks of the prob- 
lems of keeping the Democratic Party in the 
House together: “It takes organization. It 
takes discipline. And these, Democrats do 
not have in large measure. Discipline works 
in a democracy if it is understood. Indoctri- 
nation and organization are weak on the 
Democratic side. The Democrats don't meet 
to talk things over, to be persuaded, to be 
sold. We don't meet in caucus because 
leadership fears that it would irreparably 
breach the tenuous links with the South. 
So we go our own way * * * the Republi- 
cans caucus, lock horns, knock heads, and 
show up to vote in season and out.” 

But Miller rarely bothered with recrimina- 
tion in his search for a formulation that will 
explain what is actually going on: 

“Members will frequently, and even cus- 
tomarily, follow a committee chairman 
against their own best interests and against 
the dictates of friendship or reason. The 
committees with their chairmen are like a 
string of forts. The northern coalition, as 
the attackers, are spread out, with poor com- 
munication and hence poor coordination. 
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They have no base of power from which to 
menace the chairmen on the one hand or to 
discipline their members on the other.” 

For Clem Miller, the key to politics was un- 
derstanding, not moralizing. His was a mind 
that ruminated upon the classic questions of 
politics: What moves men? What prizes do 
they covet? When are they hesitant? When 
bold? What leads them to affection? To 
animosity? Despite the tragic brevity of his 
writings and his life, despite the frustrations 
of just causes lost in the most intractable of 
political milieux, Clem Miller's book is a 
salute to the fundamental decency of his 
colleagues in the House and a testament to 
the sharpness of his sensibilities and the pre- 
cision of his mind. 


Mailman Making Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
ambassador the United States accredits 
to a new nation can establish the image 
of the United States in that country. 
Where the new nation is a former colon- 
ial territory, a proper image is particu- 
larly important and can mean the dif- 
ference between the succes and failure 
of our relations with the country. 

For this reason alone, the appoint- 
ment of the Honorable William C. Do- 
herty as U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica was 
heralded by those who are fortunate to 
know our Bill Doherty, a great Ameri- 
can, truly qualified for the post of rep- 
resenting America, and possessing the 
qualities and characteristics to have 
America and American people under- 
stood. He is a man devoted to our coun- 
try, to God, and to our neighbor. 

I am now particularly happy to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives an article 
which appeared in the December 1962 
issue of Newsday, monthly magazine of 
the West Indies. 

The article follows: 

MAILMAN MAKING Goop 

He arrived on Grace Line’s Santa Rosa 
November 24. Even before he presented his 
credentials to the Governor-General 2 days 
later at King's House, William C. Doherty, 
60, first U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica, was 
winning friends and influencing Jamaicans 
in typical Dale Carnegie fashion. 

Early December he met Prime Minicter 
Bustamante and some of his Cabinet in the 
Prime Minister's office. A keyhole listener 
reported: “They all got along like old bud- 
dies.” Und his earlier endorsement, 
Busta later said: “I like Mr. Doherty. He 
speaks the same language that I and my 
government speak.” Busta’s language is 
pro-Jamaican development, pro-Common- 
wealth, pro-American, pro-West, in that 
order. 

Doherty's stout, well-tallored figure has 
since become familiar to thousands of com- 
mon Joes; no longer does anyone need to 
point him out to them; his common touch 
is paying off in rapidly mounting popularity. 

His revelation that he once edited the 
house magazine of the National Letter Car- 
riers Association—from whose presidency he 
resigned to accept the ambassadorship—has 
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made him one with the Jamaican press boys. 
When the afternoon tabloid, Star, mis- 
interpreted that portion of his speech to the 
American Men's Club in which he quite cor- 
rectly said the stability of Jamaica's Govern- 
ment was due in large measure to the Eng- 
lish traditions inherited by a first-rate civil 
service, he generously accepted a reporters’ 
assurance that It was a genuine mistake. 
Wherever he has spoken, he has struck the 
same warm, inspiring note. Jamaica is a 
wonderful, hospitable little island on the 
threshold of great achievement as an inde- 
pendent nation, which the U.S. Government 
stands ready to assist in every possible way. 
His concern for Jamaica's No. 1 problem, 
unemployment, is as deep and sincere as that 
of the country's leaders. Says he: There is 
no shortcut solution to unemployment in 
any country. I think Jamaica is following 
the right course toward a long-term solu- 
tion.” 
FIRST EVER 
Christmas week he pulled a big surprise 
on the embassy staff—an all-staff party at 
the embassy residence on Long Lane, S.A. 
For the native members, it was the first such 
party ever; it left them glowing. 

To the same venue week later he invited 
Members of both sides of Parliament and 
leaders from other sections of the Jamaican 
community to view the now-famous film in 
“which President Kennedy, interviewed by a 
top team of three TV men, gives gloves-off 
answers to questions on America’s domestic 
and foreign policy on a wide range of sub- 
jects, and straightens the record on the gi- 
gantic role his country plays in bolstering up 
stabilizing weak economies and keeping world 


Quicker than he probably thought or 
hoped he would, the ex-mailman from the 
United States has earned in Jamaica a new 
name which signifies acceptance: “Ambas- 
eador Bill.” 


J.F.K. Tax Bill May Be Flop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Knoxville Journal of February 8, 
1963. The editorial comments on grass- 
roots opinion concerning tax cut plans: 

JFE. Tax BEL May BE Flor 
(By Fulton Lewis Jr.) 


WASHINGTON —President Kennedy's much- 
publicized tax bill appears to be the political 
flop of this new year. 

Senators and Congressmen from north and 
south, east and west, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, report no grassroots support 
for the President's program. 

A spokesman for New York Republican 
Kew Keatrnc, up for Senate reelection next 
year, says: “We have received no mail in 
support of the President’s budget. The over- 
whelming majority of letters demand a cut 
in spending before any cut in taxes.” 

Massachusetts Senator TED KENNEDY, 
younger brother of the President, admits that 
his constituents have shown no great inter- 
est in the administration program. “We 
Just haven't received anything,” says an aid. 

KENNEDY's Republican colleague, Senator 
Levererr SALTONSTALL, reports that virtually 
all mail received by his office on the tax 
program asks that spending, not taxes, be 
reduced first. 
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Alaska’s Senator ERNEST GRUENING, a loyal 
New Frontiersman, has received almost no 
letters in support of the tax package. The 
only mail received, his office reports, favors 
budget reductions. 

PETER Dominick, freshman Republican 
from Colorado, says: “There has been no 
mail backing the administration tax cut. 
I have received, however, a good deal of mail 
from disabled veterans and others living on 
pensions who point out that the tax cut bill 
means higher, not lower, taxes for them. 
Voters of both parties, in all income brackets, 
have asked me to try and reduce this mam- 
moth budget and I will certainly try.” 

Kentucky's Senator THRUSTON MORTON, a 
Republican, says that his mall is running 10 
to 1 against a tax cut without a correspond- 
ing reduction in spending. Texas’ JOHN 
Town estimates his ratio at close to 100 to 1. 

Senator Jonn: J. WiuıLrams, Delaware Re- 
publican, received one letter informing him 
that he did not understand modern eco- 
nomics in opposing the tax bill. Neither, 
apparently, do most of the Senator's con- 
stituents. He says that mail is heavy against 
the tax program. Almost all letters favor 
cuts in spending. 

Little mall is reported by New Jersey's 
Harron WILLIAMS, an administration sup- 
porter. 

“There have been more letters in support 
of the animal welfare bill (which would 
limit the use of animals in medical and 
scientific research) than in support of the 
tax cut,” says an aid. Almost all letters 
have urged a reduction in spending by the 
administration. 

Indiana Representative RICHARD ROUDE- 
BUSH says his mail indicates “The adminis- 
tration’s proposed tax cut is golng over like 
a lead balloon.” He has not received a 
single letter urging a tax cut without con- 
current cuts in spending. 

“People seem less worried about the so- 
called tax cut,” he says, “than they are about 
runaway Federal spending. Many of his 
constituents,” he continues, “have done a 
little figuring and realize in many cases the 
‘tax cut’ actually will be a tax increase. De- 
spite the lowered rate, the administration 
proposal will erase many deductions and 
exemptions allowed under present law. 

“Exemption and deductions for charitable 
contributions, medical expenses, the interest 
on one's house mortgage, allowances for 
State income and taxes paid, and 
other present benefits will be eliminated or 
reduced under the administration plan.” 

Note: There is a sizable tax increase in 
store for those totally or permanently dis- 
abled Americans living on pensions. For ex- 
ample, a person now drawing $30 a week dis- 
ability benefits pays no tax at all. But under 
the President's he would fork over 
in taxes $216 in 1964 and 1965, and $195 each 
year after that. 

Senator JoHN WI LAans, who has com- 
pleted a personal investigation of the ad- 
ministration bill, says that all retired em- 
ployees receiving between $900 and $7792 
& year would get a tax increase under provis- 
ions of the bill. A single retired Government 
worker, now living on $2361 a year, he says, 
pays no taxes. Under the new bill, he would 
be forced to pay $213.76, 


The Late Benjamin Eisenberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, many 
people throughout the State of Connect- y. 
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icut were saddened recently by the 

death of one of our beloved citizens, 

former State Senator Benjamin Eisen- 
berg, of Willimantic. He died on Janu- 

ary 6, 1963, at the age of 70. He was a 

resident of Willimantic for 55 years, 

having settled there as a boy of 16. 

Ben Eisenberg, as he was popularly 
known throughout the State, was a per- 
sonal friend of mine for many years. He 
was truly a gentleman in politics, a man 
with a kind heart and enviable record of 
many noble deeds for all who turned to 
him for help or advice. His advice was 
always of the type of a kindly father 
and mentor. Over the many years of 
our association I would often turn to him 
for guidance, and I found him to be 
helpful and wise. 

To those of us in Connecticut who 
knew him personally his passing is a 
grievous loss. I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to the members of his family. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the fine eulogy delivered at the 
funeral by Rabbi Amos Edelheit, of Wil- 
limantic, as well as three news items 
which appeared in the Willimantic 
Chronicle, Norwich Bulletin, and Hart- 
ford Courant: 

EULOGY or BENJAMIN EISENBERG AS DELIVERED 
BY RaBBI Amos EDELHEIT, WILLIMANTIC, 
CONN.. January 7, 1963 
The of Benjamin Eisenberg from 

our midst leaves a void in our community 

which we cannot hope to replace. 

Benjamin Eisenberg's dignity did not come 
from the dollar or the diploma; it came from 
an inner feeling for people, all people, and 
a pubic trust placed in him. Hè was nota 
great statesman, but he was a gentleman in 
politics, in business, in family life. Hun- 


Main Street, in front 
store was a natural place to discuss 
election, a campaign, a United 
Jewish Appeal, or just plain small talk. 
represented the 29th State Senatorial 
from 1933 to 1935. Later he served 
as treasurer of the Democratic Town Com- 
mittee, associate Judge and clerk of the old 
Willimantic police and city court, as regis- 
trar of voters and a director of the Willi- 
mantic YMCA. 

A great and meaningful monument to the 


burden of this great cause in our community 
for over 25 years, putting in uncounted 
hours of hard work. 

He was a religious man too. In 1957, the 
Congregation Sons of Israel Synagogue in 
Williamantic honored him as Man of the 
Year” in tribute to 35 years of dedication. 
There was a warmth and intimacy that 
radiated from the inner recesses of his soul. 
He walked humbly with God and with man. 

We shall all miss Ben Eisenberg. The 
good name that he has left and the achieye- 
ments of his lifetime of work on behalf of 
all our citizens will endure as an eternal 
monument to perpetuate his blessed memory. 


{From the Willimantic (Conn.) Willimantic 
Chronicle, Jan. 7, 1963] 


Public officials and civic leaders were 
among those attending the funeral of Demo- 
cratic registrar of voters Benjamin Eisen- 
berg here this afternoon. 
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Services for Eisenberg, a retired business- 
man, former State senator and former depu- 
ty judge of the old Willimantic Police and 
City Court, were held at the Bank Street 
Synagogue of Temple B'nai Israel. Rabbi 
Amos Edelheit officiated. 

Burial was in the Congregation Sons of 
Israel Cemetery at Perkins Corner, Mans- 
field. State Senator Arthur J. Lucas Jr., of 
Chaplin, represented Gov. John N. Dempsey, 
at the rites. 

A memorial week will be held at the home 
of his son, Marvin Eisenberg, of 21 Manor 
Lane, Wapping, where friends may call. 

Elsenberg, who was 70, died Sunday at his 
home at 305 Pleasant Street. He was activa 
until the end, visiting the Chronicle office 
& couple of days before his death. 

He was treasurer of the Windham-Willi- 
mantic Democratic Town Committee, a post 
he held for many He also served as 
clerk of the city and police court, retiring 
ingin 1957. He also served as member of the 
city zoning board of appeals’ and was former- 
ly n member of the board of directors of the 
Willimantic YMCA, 

Eisenberg was president of the synagogue 
for two terms and its treasurer for many 
Years. He was chairman of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal for several years, was a leader in 
the synagogue’s Brotherhood and active in 
other civic and philanthropic agencies. 

During his term as State senator from the 
29th district, the nine southern towns of 
Windham County, in 1933-34, he was chair- 
Tan of the Senate Aviation Committee. He 
was reelected registrar for another 2-year- 
term last Novémber. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS A MERCHANT 

Eisenberg had a 45-year career as a Mer- 
chant here until his retirement due to ill 
health in November 1958. He operated Ben’s 
Toggery Shop for 37 years. He started his 
business career by going to work for his 
father, Samuel Eisenberg, in the old Sur- 
Prise Store on Jackson Street at the age of 
16 and continuing there for 8 years. 

For 5 years, from 1916 to 1921 young Eisen- 
berg was on the road as a traveling salesman 
for a clothing house, Ben's Toggery was 
first located in the Clark Building, 51 Church 
Street and moved to Main Street following 
Eisenberg's election as senator. 

The first Main Street location was the 
Present quarters of Ben's Eagle Shoe Store, 
its home for 6 years. Elsenberg then moved 
to the Hall Block in 1939, taking over the old 
Bowman Clothing Store and renovating the 
front. He maintained that store until his 
retirement. 

Eisenberg was born in Austria and brought 
to this country as a baby by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Eisenberg. They first 
Settled in Haverstraw, N.Y. and moved to 
Willimantic in 1908. 

In addition to his son, Eisenberg leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Milton Case of Bloomfield; 
five sisters, Mrs. George Miller of West Hart- 
ford; Mrs. Thomas Gibson of Willimantic; 
Mrs, Morris Kalman of Willimantic; Mrs. 
Louis Pollack of Norwich and Mrs. Morris 
Brown of New Britain, and five grand- 
children, 


From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
Jan. 7. 1963] 
DEATH OF FORMER STATE SENATOR BENJAMIN 
EISENBERG 


Former State Senator Benjamin Eisenberg 
died unexpectedly at his home, 305 Pleasant 
Street, Sunday morning. A resident of this 
city for many years, he came from Austria 
With his parents while a youngster, first set- 
tling in Haverstraw, N.Y., and then with the 
Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Eisenberg, 
came to Willimantic in 1908. 

Ben, then 16, became employed in his 
father’s Surprise Store on Jackson Street, 
remaining there 8 years. From 1916 to 1921 
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Eisenberg was a traveling salesman for a 
clothing house, 

In September of the latter year he opened 
Ben’s at 51 Church Street and 
continued at this location until 1933 when he 
moved to Main Street. Later he took over 
the Bowman clothing store and continued 
this enterprise until retiring in November 
1958. While he had been in falling health, 
his passing was unexpected. 

Eisenberg had long been a faithful mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party serving the 29th 
district in the State senate, 1933-34. He was 
town treasurer of the democratic committee 
for many years, and served as judge and as 
clerk of the former city and police court on 
separate occasions, At his death he was 
democratic registrar of voters. 

Eisenberg served as a member of the zon- 
ing board of appeals in this city and was 
chairman of the aviation committee. His 
other civic interests included being a mem- 
ber of the YMCA board of directors. Long 
a member of the Congregation Sons of Israel 
he was its president for 2 terms and treas- 
urer for many years, He has been a leader 
in its brotherhood and for several years was 
chairman of the United Jewish Appeal. 

Mr. Eisenberg was born February 22, 1892, 
and Is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Milton 
Case, of Bloomfield, and a son, Marvin Eisen- 
berg, of Wapping; seven grandchildren, five 
sisters, Mrs. Louis Pollack, Norwich; Mrs. 
Thomas Gibson, Willimantic; Mrs. Morris 
Kelman, Willimantic; Mrs. George Miller, 
Hartford; and Mrs. Morris Brown, of New 
Britain. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Jan, 7, 
1963] 
BENJAMIN EISENBERG Dies—Former STATE 
SENATOR 


Wriurmantic.—Former State Senator Ben- 
jamin Eisenberg, 70, retired Willimantic busi- 
nessman, died Sunday at his home at 305 
Pleasant Street. 

Eisenberg was State senator in 1933-34, 
serving as chairman of the aviation commit- 
tee. He whs treasurer of the Democratic 
Town Committee for many years and was 
clerk of the city and police court until his 
retirement in 1957. He also served on the 
zoning board of appeals. 

À OPERATED STORE 


He operated Ben's Toggery Shop for 37 
years before retiring in 1958 because of ill 
health. Before that, he worked for his father 
at the old Surprise Store on Jackson Street 
and was a traveling salesman for a clothing 
house. 

At the time of his death he was Demo- 
cratic registrar of voters. 

Born in Austria, Mr. Elsenberg first set- 
tied in Haverstraw, N.Y., and then moved to 
Willimantic in 1908. 

Mr, Eisenberg was president of Congrega- 
tion Sons of Israel for two terms and its 
treasurer for many years. He was a leader 
in the synagogue’s brotherhood and chair- 
man for several years of the United Jewish 
Appeal, 

ON YMCA BOARD 

He was also a member of the YMCA board 
of directors and of numerous other civic and 
philanthropic agencies. 

He leaves a son, Marvin Elsenberg, of Wap- 
ping; a daughter, Mrs. Milton Case, of Bloom- 
field; five sisters, Mrs. George Miller, of West 
Hartford; Mrs. Thomas Gibson, of Willl- 
mantic; Mrs. Morris Kalman, of Willimantic; 
Mrs. Louis Pollack, of Norwich; and Mrs. 
Morris Brown, of New Britain; and seven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held this afternoon 
at 2 at the Congregation Sons of Israel in 
Willimantic. Rabbi Amos Edelheit will of- 
ficiate. Burial will be in Congregation 
Sons of Israel Cemetery, Perkins Corner, 
Mansfield. 
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Friends may call during memorial week at 
the home of his son, Marvin Eisenberg, of 21 
Manor Lane, Wapping. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
the donor's favorite charity. 

The Weinstein Mortuary, of Hartford, is 
in charge of arrangements. 


One-Price Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted 
on Friday, February 15 by the executive 
committee and cotton policy committee 
of the American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by this resolution: 


TUTE REGARDING CURRENT COTTON LEGISLA- 
TIVE SITUATION 


The American textile industry is deeply 
disturbed and disappointed over develop- 
ments of the past week that resulted in. a 
setback of legislation designed to achieve 
the announced intention of President Ken- 
nedy and his administration to “remove the 
inequity created by the present two-price 
cotton system.” 

The industry's alarm and disappointment 
is magnified by the resistance of the ad- 
ministration to that portion of the legisla- 
tion which would have specified that Ameri- 
can-grown cotton should be made available 
to domestic mills at the same price it is made 
available for export. The administration 
supported, instead, a provision that would 
give discretion to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in determining a spread between the 
domestic and foreign price. 

It is the carefully considered opinion of 
the American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute that anything less than a clear-cut re- 
turn to a one-price system will result in a 
continuation of the deplorable lack of con- 
fidence now prevalent throughout the cotton 
economy. 

So long as the U.S, Government tolerates 
a policy under which textile mills in Japan, 
Hong Kong, India, or Europe can buy Amer- 
ican-grown cotton at a lower price than do- 
mestic mills must pay for the same cotton, 
there is bound to be distrust, uncertainty 
and deterioration. 

The entire cotton economy, including the 
millions of people Involved with the price- 
handicapped textile-apparel industry com- 
plex, were heartened when President Ken- 
nedy announced his intentions to eliminate 
the inequity of the two-price system last 
fall. 

To informed cotton and textile individuals 
everywhere, the extent of the inequity is the 
level of the export subsidy on raw cotton— 
nothing more and nothing less. 

Prior to the export subsidy, American and 
foreign mills competed for American cotton 
on an equal basis. We seek only a return to 
that basis. 

Today, the entire raw cotton industry is 
confronted with one of the most serious 
emergencies in history. Cotton consumption 
in the United States is rapidly declining; 
acreage is being reduced; cotton farm income 
is suffering; competing fibers and other prod- 
ucts are rapidly taking over cotton’s mar- 
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kets; export sales of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts are declining; stocks of cotton are piling 
up in Government hands at exhorbitant 
costs; many milis are on short time; payrolls 
are suffering; confidence in cotton and its 
future is at an alltime low. 

Because the leadership of the entire raw 
cotton industry, from growing through 
manufacturing, from New England to Cali- 
fornia, recognizes this deplorable situation, 
there is virtually unanimous agreement on a 
course of action. This agreement was ex- 

2 weeks ago when all segments of the 
industry including farmers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants, cottonseed processors, 
and mill men, participating in the annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Council, 
agreed on the need for action to make 
US. cotton available to American mills at 
the same price as it is made available to for- 
eign mills under the present law.” 

With such widespread support this admin- 
istration has a unique opportunity to reverse 
the tragic course of this vast agricultural- 
manufacturing complex, head it in the right 
direction, and restore to it the confidence 
that is absolutely essential to the creation of 
a vital, dynamic enterprise. 

But a piecemeal approach will not do the 
job. It will not generate the necessary levels 
of increased cotton consumption; it will not 
materially offset the burdensome portion of 
imports now occurring specifically because of 
the unfair cotton pricing system; it will not 
justify the acreage expansion so essential to 
efficient and profitable cotton farming. In 
short, it will not restore confidence. 

A discretionary, piecemeal solution will be 
viewed only as a handout, or a subsidy to 
the domestic industry. The American textile 
industry has never been and is not now in 
favor of a subsidy. It does not want it. 
Along with the whole raw cotton industry, 
and many of our friends in the Congress, we 
reluctantly agree to an equalization pay- 
ments approach only as the very last recourse 
to eliminate the intolerable two-price sys- 
tem, thereby gaining a period of time for the 
cotton economy of this country to make the 
adjustments that are essential to the devel- 
opment of a sound future. 

The American Textile Manufactures Insti- 
tute restates its firm conviction that a com- 
plete return to a one-price system is funda- 
mental both to the cold realities of the cur- 
rent situation and to generating the support 
necessary to insure legislative action in the 
immediate future. 

We urge upon the administration and the 
Congress immediate action to insure that an 
American textile mill, employing American 
citizens, can buy American cotton at the 
same price as it is sold abroad. 


Cuban Agricultural Experiment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of recent events and the ever-present 
threat of communism, I call upon Con- 
gress to refuse to appropriate any funds 
which would be used either directly or 
indirectly to finance any U.N. project in 
Cuba or in any other Communist-domi- 
nated or controlled country. 

The United States is paying 40 per- 
cent of the cost of the U.N. Special 
Fund, the account financing the Cuban 
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agricultural project of the UN. and 
there is no way to differentiate between 

U.S. funds and other funds in this ac- 

count. If this project is allowed to pro- 

ceed, the United States will be con- 

8 to the perpetuation of its own 
oes. 

Of what value are so-called economic 
sanctions, quarantines, and other meas- 
ures to halt subversion from Cuba if, at 
the same time, the United Nations fi- 
nances efforts to enhance the agricul- 
tural economy of Cuba? 

Such aid as this will merely assist 
Castro in his efforts to subvert Latin 
America, it will aid in the spreading of 
communism throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and the United States 
should refrain from giving aid and com- 
fort to any such program by refusing to 
appropriate the necessary funds for the 
U.N. Special Fund. 

If Congress is going to persist in ap- 
propriating money for the U.N. Special 
Fund, then it should at least place 
enough strings on such money to assure 
the U.S. taxpayers that none of their 
money will be used to assist, in any man- 
ner, Communist governments. 


What Is a Farmer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege, as a result of the reap- 
portionment changes that took place this 
year in the congressional districts in 
New York, to represent in this great body 
one of the most important agricultural 
districts in the Nation. I am proud in- 
deed to be a farmer’s Congressman and 
I shall continue to work and fight in 
the future as I have in the past in be- 
half of the farmers of upstate New York. 

As a farmers’ Congressman I was 
greatly impressed with an eloquent edi- 
torial I read the other day in the Cato 
Citizen of Cato, N.Y., for February 7, 
1963. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the editorial herewith: 

Wuart Is A FARMER? 

A farmer is a paradox—he is an overall 
executive with his home; his office; a scien- 
tist using fertilizer attachments; a purchas- 
ing agent in an old hat; a personnel director 
with grease under his fingernails; a dietitian 
with a passion for alfalfa, aminos, and anti- 
biotics; a production expert with a surplus; 
and a manager battling a price-cost squeeze. 

He manages more capital than most of the 
businessmen in town. 

He likes sunshine, good foods, State fairs, 
dinner at noon, auctions, his neighbors, his 
shirt collar unbuttoned and, above all, a 
good soaking rain in August. 

He is not much for droughts, ditches, 
throughways, experts, weeds, the 8-hour day, 
grasshoppers or helping with housework. 

Farmers are found in flelds—plowing up, 
seeding down, rotating from, planting to, 
fertilizing with, spraying for, and harvesting. 
Wives help them, little boys follow them, 
the Agricultural Department confuses them, 
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city relatives visit them, salesmen detain 
them and wait for them, weather can delay 
them, but it takes Heaven to stop them. 

A farmer is both faith and fatalist—he 
must have faith to continually meet the 
challenges of his capacities amid an eyer- 
present possibility that an act of God (a 
late spring, an early frost, tornado, flood, 
drought) can bring his business to a stand- 
still. You can reduce his acreage but you 
can't restrain his ambition. 

Might as well put up with him—he is your 
friend, your competitor, your customer, your 
source of food, fiber, and self-reliant young 
citizens to help replenish your cities. He is 
your countryman—a denim-dressed, busi- 
nesswise,, fast-growing statesman of stature. 
And when he comes in at noon, having spent 
the energy of his hopes and dreams, he can 
be recharged anew with the magic words: 
“The market's up.” 


Stock Mart Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union, of Febru- 
ary 19, 1963: 

Tax Laws TERMED “STOCK Marr DANGER"— 

New YORK EXCHANGE PRESIDENT CRITICIZES 

CAPITAL GAINS LEVY tn BORREGO TALK 


Borreco Sprincs—Tax laws affecting in- 
vestors were one of the triggers in an actual 
day of panic that struck the Nation's stock 
markets last May 28, Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, told 
the annual conference of Copley publishers 
and executives here yesterday. 

While Funston told a reporter that it is 
unlikely that the market stands in any simi- 
lar danger today, he said oldtimers in the 
financial centers of New York found selling 
just as emotional and fear-ridden on that 
day as it was during the 1929 crash, with 
frenzy added to the selling waves by the effect 
of the capital gains tax. 

Funston explained that the major selling 
was by medium and large, not small, inves- 
tors who previously were “locked in” from 
selling stocks because of the existence of the 
25-percent maximum tax on long-term capi- 
tal gains. 

When it appeared that the market might 
sink to new lows, these investors tried to be 
“the first to reach the door” by selling their 
stocks, either to conserve their capital or 
their longstanding profits, or to buy back in 
at a much lower level which still could allow 
them a benefit from selling. 

Funston said the capital gains tax at its 
present rate, by its effect in “freezing” owner- 
ship of stocks or other investments, not only 
serves to accentuate market movements but 
also may be depriving the Government of 
easily obtainable revenues. “We feel that if 
the capital gains tax were cut in half the 
Government would get 2½ times as much 
revenue from it.“ he said. 

Of President Kennedy’s tax revision pro- 
posals, Funston said, “You have to give the 
Government credit for recognizing the sti- 
Hing effects of the present tax structure on 
economic growth.” 

However, he predicted that Congress would 
insist on cuts in spending before accepting 
tax cuts of the magnitude suggested, and 
he also said Investors “are going to fight with 
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all their might” proposed withdrawal of the 
Small tax relief on dividends. 

“These provisions were written into exist- 
ing law in recognition of the fact that stock- 
holding by the general public was needed to 
finance the Nation's growth, and also to 
Tecognize that dividends have been subject 
to double taxation—once on a company’s 
earnings, and next on its distribution of 
those earnings,” 

URGES TAX STUDY 


He urged careful study of the whole effect 
ot the capital gains tax at its present rates. 

Concerning a current investigation by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of the 
Nation's financial markets, Funston said the 
staff work by SEC appeared to be knowledge- 
able and conscientious, and that he felt the 
results; due soon, would be presented fairly, 
Not sensationally. 

Funston predicted that many more per- 
sons will continue to be added to the stock- 
holding public, and said California in the 
next few years may surpass New York in 
Number of individual stockholders. 

In his talk to the 60 persons attending 
the Copley sessions at La Casa del Zorro, 
Funston good-humoredly fended off requests 
for predictions as to individual or general 
Stock behavior. 

He said he was a prophet without honor 

his own household, for he found that 
Mrs. Funston—a member of 1 of the 20,000 
women's investment clubs in the country 
Was “well known among its membership for 
being advised by her dentist, not by her hus- 
band.” Women, he reported, represent 51 
Percent of the Nation's stockholders. 

TELLS OF GROWTH 


Funston gave detailed evidence of the 
fast-growing public participation in the 
Market. The number of individual stock- 
holders has grown from 6.5 million to 17 
Million in the approximately 11 years since 

m has been president of the exchange. 
He noted that the commission fees charged 
by brokers give a definite advantage to the 
Small buyer, while the big buyer gets no 
volume discount. 

Funston took occasion to praise the San 

ego Union for what he called “informed 
and careful” reporting of business and finan- 
Clal news. He said that one of the first news 
reports winning his favorable attention in 
his job as president of the exchange, after 
Previous service as a college president, was 
One prepared by Irvine Reynolds, former 
financial editor and now chief economist for 
the Copley newspapers. 


How a Laboring Man Looks at the 
Proposed Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
all of the controversy over the proposed 
tax cut, I feel that it is important to 

w how a laboring man feels about it. 
Mr. Chet Bessenecker, 7024 West Third 
Street, Davenport, Iowa, has expressed 
himself in a letter which I would like to 
Call to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. Bessenecker’s letter follows: 

This letter will probably not mean much; 
but I just had to write you in protest 
to the so-called Kennedy tax cut; in my 
Opinion I think it is very unfair and unsound 
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to the laboring class in which I happen to 
belong. I think a bill could be passed where 
the benefit of a tax cut can be equally shared 
by all working classes, and not 6 percent 
for the lower bracket and 26 percent for the 
higher bracket. 

I do however want to take this opportu- 
nity to thank you in Washington, D.C. for 
the good, sound government in which we 
have had in the past; and a wish for con- 
tinued success and good health in the future. 

Thanking you for taking up so much of 
your valuable time, I remain, 

CHET BESSENECKER. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the February 16, 1963, issue 
of the Michigan Chronicle, an outstand- 
ing weekly newspaper of general distri- 
bution in the city of Detroit. 

It is an excellent article on Brother- 
hood Week and the need for us all to 
begin to live together in a time of im- 
mense opportunity and fearful peril: 

Wr Must Learn To Live as BROTHERS 


Why Brotherhood Week? Why do we set 
aside 1 week in a whole year to publicly ex- 
tol the exalted principles and virtues of 
brotherhood? 

The national observance of Brotherhood 
Week, February 17 to 24, sponsored for the 
past 30 years by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, has a simple but sig- 
nificant purpose. That is to serve as a regu- 
lar reminder of the fundamental importance 
of the brotherhood of man. 

The Biblical concept of man being his 
brother's keeper is eternal. It transcends 
all races and religions of mankind. The com- 
mon origin of world problems is from the 
continued inability of man to live in har- 
mony or in brotherhood with his neighbor. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
warns that we will have to learn to live as 
brothers or die as fools in global warfare. 
In international politics, the art and practice 
of peaceful coexistence is difficult for many 
countries to understand and master. This 
is the great challenge facing the world. This 
is the prime objective of the United Nations— 
promoting good relations among nations. 

Here, in America, Brotherhood Week en- 
ables us to take stock of our own frailty in 
living up to our professed ideals of brother- 
hood and democracy. These 7 days allow us 
to take a close look at ourselves to analyze 
the extent of our own hatred, prejudice, and 
intolerance. 

Brotherhood Week gives us a chance to 
measure our actual conduct against the prin- 
ciples and goals of our religious faith and 
political ideology. It is a time to reflect, 
every man unto himself, a time of individual 
rededication for the coming year to the prac- 
tice of—not lipservice to—the great prin- 
ciples of democracy and brotherhood. 

All of us—Negro and white, Jew, and 
Genttile—should begin thinking about dis- 
mantling the wall which we have erected 
within us to keep out those we don't like 
simply because they are of another color, 
race, religion or class. If we are to practice 
true brotherhood, we must learn to Judge our 
friends and all else on the basis of their 
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individual worth. And let us not be too 
hasty to prejudge or convict groups or in- 
dividuals on the basis of hearsay evidence 
or widespread stereotypes. To prejudge is to 
be prejudiced. 

Before the world can be saved from the de- 
structive plague of prejudice, we first must 
condition our minds to be immune to this 
poisonous disease. 

In order for brotherhood to work through- 
out the year, we must follow this year’s 
theme: “Brotherhood is democracy at work 
Believe it. Live it. Support it.” 

Peace will be secure and life will be richer 
as soon as this lesson is learned. 


An Admiral on Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union, of Febru- 
ary 19, 1963: 

An ApmMmaL on Tarcer—'Fep Ur,“ 
Ben MOREELL 

What is a conservative? 

To the liberals, this is a bad word. It 
denotes somebody who doesn't agree with 
them that they have found all the answers 
to all social problems and human miseries. 

What is an ultraconservative? 

To the liberals, this is a throwback, some- 
one living in a dark age when there were 
no Arthur Schlesingers or Walter Hellers, 
and therefore subject to ridicule and abuse. 

In view of this it is refreshing to hear 
someone like Adm. Ben Moreell, CEC, 
USN, retired, who now serves as chairman 
of the board of trustees for Americans for 
Constitutional Action. Admiral Moreell is 
the man who made the war move; his Sea- 
bees landed the fighters, tamed the islands, 
built the airfields, supplied the troops for 
the great naval and air forces which con- 
quered the Pacific. 

But in the idiom of the New Frontier, he 
is to be derided as an ultraconservative. 
Well, Admiral Moreel accepts the nomina- 
tion. I.“ he says, am fed up to here.“ 

He is fed up, he says: 

With masterminds who—often unable 
to administer their own affairs—have no 
doubt of their ability to manage the United 
States and the world. 

With pseudostatesmen with wishbones 
for backbones who are masters of surrender, 
compromise, appeasement, and accommoda- 
tion. 

With self-anointed oracles who Insist that 
differences on foreign policy should stop at 
the water's edge, and free Americans must 
not criticize programs initiated by “no win" 
diplomats. 

With Robin Hood government that 
promises to rob the rich to pay the poor, 
and with those who would tax and tax, 
spend and spend, and elect and elect. 

With businessmen who have no time or 
energy to fight for the system that made 
their business possible. 

With farmers who boast of rugged in- 
dividualism but demand guaranteed in- 
comes, public power, and irrigation. 

With educators who profess a belief in 
personal responsibility and insist on Federal 
aid to education, 

With labor bosses who demand laws which 
exempt them from responsibilities, grant 
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them monopoly powers, and the right to 
practice violence on persons and property. 
The admiral was storming, but he was on 
target. 
To him, a conservative is one who tries to 
follow the trail blazed from tyranny to 


became the world’s cornucopia of spiritual 
and material blessings, and which over the 
years poured out its abundance for the 
needy everywhere. 

Now, along the New Frontier, the Consti- 
tution is outmoded and so many of the 
things in which we believe are called in- 
cantations from the forgotten past, or 
wornout slogans, myths, and illusions. 

No wonder the admiral is fighting mad. 


Our Continued Lack of Foreign Policy 
Sinks American Prestige Lower and 
Lower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
White House attempts to censor and con- 
trol the news media through all sorts of 
devices and the announced policy of 
managing the news, we are daily being 
reminded that the no foreign policy of 
the timid and fearful Kennedy admin- 
istration is sinking American prestige 
lower and lower and encouraging the 
Soviet Union to increase its propaganda 
advantage throughout the world. In the 
nuclear test ban negotiations the admin- 
istration cannot seem to wait to make 
more and more concessions to Russia. 
From our earlier retreat from the posi- 
tion that we would accept no test ban 
without adequate on-site inspection to 
the offer to accept 8 or 10 inspections, 
we are now retreating further toward 
the Soviet limit of 2 or 3 by announcing 
that we will accept fewer than 8 and, if 
the President follows his usual course, 
we will probably end up by once again 
unilaterally instituting a self-imposed 
test ban without any guarantees from 
the Russians. 

In Cuba we continue the farce of try- 
ing to smile bravely as we ignore Rus- 
sian arrogance and expansion there. 
After the dismal loss of initiative fol- 
lowing the brave words of President 
Kennedy last October, we see the same 
President trying to hail as a victory a 
Khrushchev announcement that he may 
remove a few thousands of his troops 
from Cuba and this is followed by a 
plea from our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, that 
we should not embarrass the Soviet dic- 
tator by telling him to get all of his 
troops and so-called technicians out of 
this hemisphere because, if we do, the 
administration fears he may not make 
even a gesture in our direction. 
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Mr. Speaker, the President does not 
refiect the attitude of the American 
people in his pussyfooting with the So- 
viets on their invasion of this hemi- 
sphere. My mail from Dallas and my 
personal contacts with the people I 
have the honor to represent, as well as 
contact with people in a great number 
of the States where I have had occasion 
to appear in the past several weeks, con- 
vince me that the No. 1 concern of the 
American people is Cuba and our lack 
of initiative in ending the Communist 
threat to our security posed by the Rus- 
sian buildup there. The people are 
perplexed and bordering on being 
ashamed of an administration showing 
such a lack of fortitude in the face of 
Soviet expansion in Cuba. The Amer- 
ican people want action within a frame- 
work of understandable policy. They 
know no fear of Soviet threats. The 
people are aware that our best guaran- 
tee against war is a strong America that 
makes its position clear that we will not 
back down in the face of aggression and 
that we have the means and the will to 
fight, if necessary, in defense of our 
freedom and those who believe in and 
are willing to stand with us in the cause 
of freedom. 

According to the U.S. News & World 
Report of February 25, 1963, in the field 
of issues of national importance, Cuba 
and taxes dominate. I would like to in- 
clude, as a part of these remarks, a 
roundup of editorial opinion taken from 
an article from U.S. News & World Re- 
port on the “Strange Mood of America 
Today.” These quotes relate directly to 
the feeling concerning Cuba: 

“Cuba is one thing that has the people 
aroused,” says Albert A. McFarlin, editor of 
the News in Hays, Kans. “There is a feel- 
ing that the administration is not leveling 
with them on the Cuban deal. There's also 
a feeling that we have muffed the ball twice 
in Cuba—at the Bay of Pigs, and then 
last October. The general feeling, I 
is that the United States should go 
Cuba, kick Castro out, and send the Rus- 
sians home.” 


the News, “You hear more 


SOMEBODY LYING? 


“The feeling here on Cuba is that some- 
body is lying,” says Bill Bentley, business 
manager of the Constitution Press, in 
Lawton, Okla. “The administration says 
things are this way, and the Republicans 
say things are the other way. We're anxious 
to find out where the truth does le.” 

In Yakima, Wash., reports Charles Massey, 
executive editor of the Herald and Republic 
newspapers, “People question whether they 
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are getting the truth about Cuba, or if ad- 
ministration announcements are controlled 
news.” 

“A tighter blockade“ of Cuba would be 
favored by the people of Tyler, Tex., says 
Willlam E. Dozier, editor of the Tyler 
Courier-Times. 

Developments in Cuba have left many 
people confused, bewildered, and split. 
largely along political lines,” reports John 
N. Popham, general managing editor of the 
Chattanooga Times in Tennessee. 

“I don't detect any sentiment to invade 
Cuba, or anything like that,” says James 
Wilson, publisher of the Times Herald, in 
Carroll, Iowa. “People seem to have the 
feeling that it’s a long way from us.” 

But in South Carolina, says one editor 
there: “Cuba is uppermost in people's minds. 
They don't like the idea of a Communist 
base so close by, whether it's offensive or 
defensive.” 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to in- 
clude an editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald and one from the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune on the ridiculous pro- 
posal of the United Nations to help the 
agricultural economy of Cuba in an ef- 
fort to strengthen the Castro Commu- 
nist dictatorship. I would also like to 
include an article written by Ken 
Thompson, of the Dallas Morning News, 
on the Bay of Pigs fiasco in an attempt 
to cut through the contradictory and 
misleading reports which continue to 
‘come from the administration and its 
spokesmen: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) — Herald, Feb. 
963 


U.N. Srroral. FUND Am ro Cusa Icnores U.S. 
STAND FOR LIBERTY 

The determination of the U.N. Special 
Fund to spend $1,157,000 on an agricultural 
research station in Cuba—despite U.S. pro- 
tests—should indicate once and for all that 
this organization does not stand for the 
interests and institutions of freedom as we 
understand the term. 

It should Indicate also that this arm of 
the United Nations is determined to push 
projects contrary to the interests of the free 
world—in Cuba now, elsewhere later. 

From here it looks as th only the 
cause of communism would benefit from this 
project. 

The decision on the long-delayed agricul- 
tural station comes while this country is 
trying to get Soviet troops out of Cuba and 
is still concerned over the buildup of Cuba 
as a base from which the Communists in- 
tend to spread terrorism through Latin 
America. 

Our Government has protested the use of 
funds for such a purpose by the U.N. agency. 
But apparently that made little difference. 

Furthermore, the explanation offered to 
appease irate Americans makes no sense at 
all. If our officials swallow it they ought 
to have their heads examined. Our guess 
is that a lot of U.S. Congressmen won't 
swallow it. 

The explanation offered by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, an American who is Managing Director 
of the Fund, is that “we will not use one 
single American dollar on the project.” 

It makes no difference whether he says 
American dollars are being used. The United 
States has contributed 40 percent—or 899 
million of the $247 million—spent by this 

~ U.N. Special Fund on various projects. 

Switching funds from other countries to 
finance this project simply means that more 
U.S. dollars and less money from elsewhere 
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prc be required for other projects else- 
where. 

The United Nations has found a good thing 
in the United States. That is the US. 
dollar. 

A great deal of the world is getting the 
benefit of U.S. dollars by the simple ex- 
Pedient of having the rest of the world vote 
to spend the money, to be contributed on 
& proportionate basis by the member nations 
of the U.N. and its agencies. That propor- 
tional basis of contributions means that the 
United States pays by far the biggest single 
Part of the bill. 

We can protest. We can bluster. 
can plead. 

But until our Congress acts to cut off the 
flow of dollars into the various U.N. funds, 
dur protests will go unheeded. 


We 


[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Feb. 
14, 1963} 
Tue U.N. AND CUBA 


The plan afoot to succor our enemy, Cuba, 
by the United Nations granting them a loan 
to haul them out of their economic hole 
Occurs to us as tantamount fo slipping 
Pistols into Jesse James jail. 

The United Nations was founded original- 
ly on the unique basis of separate and in- 
dependent nations which believed, despite 
their theories of government, they could 
exist beside each other without overt sub- 
Version of one to the other. 

The American public—and most of the 
Other Western nations—subscribed to this 
Viewpoint. At the time of the founding 
ot the United Nations in San Francisco, this 
View was paramount. 

Shortly afterward, however, the Western 
nations found that insidious as well as overt 
Subversion was forthcoming from the nations 
involved in the Communist conspiracy as 
it ground under its heel most of the nations 
of Eastern Europe. 

The United Nations, though, remained in 
the minds of most of us—perhaps naively— 
the best instrument for opposites to live 
together, if not in harmony, at least in 
Counterpoint. 

For a long time now, the United Nations 
has not accepted this principle. And more 
has been the pity as Western Europe has 

and Eastern Europe has been 
roping for better areas of trade as well as 
influence. 

These factors set the stage for our dif- 
ficulties today. Now the United Nations 
has announced uncompromisingly that it 
intends to lend Cuba money in which to 

Cuba to attempt to become self-suf- 
ficient economically. 
plan is not new. The United States 
hag fought it since its inception after the 
Castro takeover, as have the other nations 
of the West. 

Tt must be remembered that Cuba is only 

Miles from our shores and it is within 
Cur sphere of influence as enunciated in 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

y other considerations also enter into the 

—— plan. At least as far as the United 
tates is concerned. 

patter all, the United States supports the 

nited Nations almost to the hilt of its op- 

ting costs. Sure, the Soviet Union, Brit- 

ti and France, as well as several other na- 

Ins contribute in cascading choruses. But 

Teal burden is ours. That is the financial 

den alone. 
consider this: Who supported the abor- 
8 operation in Katanga? The United 
tates, by $10 million a month. Who has 
the situation in the Middle East 
by almost the same tab? The United States. 

Are we always going to be patsies? Can 
8 not at some time and at some place say 

the United Nations that, If you are not 
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going to consider our national interests, then 
why call upon us always to bail you out of 
the hole? 

Cuba, as we know—or should know, can- 
not be considered anything but a puppet of 
Russia. We still do not have the truth about 
everything that is going on in that small 
island. 

Consequently, we have a serious, fair, and 
remaining interest in what Cuba does or 
what is done for Cuba, whether by the 
United Nations or by Cuba's current mentor, 
Russia. 

It is in our national interest to curb efforts 
of the United Nations in attempting to im- 
prove Cuban economic plans. 

Once Cuba gains a viable economy it can 
dictate to other nations in Latin America, 
which are closely watching the powerplay 
between the United States and the United 
Nations at the moment. 

We would say this. And we mean this, 
That if the United Nations—which we sup- 
port almost whole and entire at the present 
time—believes it should subvert our national 
interests and, indeed, our national security 
today, then we must withdraw. 

These are hard words. But our legacy— 
from Monroe to Wilson to Eisenhower to 
John F. Kennedy—already forecloses on any 
other choice, 

This whole situation seems to narrow down 
today to a position where it is either us— 
meaning the United States—or them, mean- 
ing the creatures of communism. 

This unfortunately happens to be the only 
choice. 

U.S. sources have said that we intend to 
fight the U.N. gambit for aid to Cuba, but 
what the administration will do remains to 
be seen. 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Feb. 5, 1963] 


CONTRADICTIONS ON AIR COVER 


(By Ken Thompson) 

Maybe we're belaboring the issue of 
whether or not the U.S. Government—and 
President Kennedy in particular—promised 
air support and cover to the Cuban invasion 
forces at the Bay of Pigs in April 1961. But 
this much is obvious: Someone Is not telling 
the truth. And the truth should be told. 

On Friday, January 11, Jose Perez San Ro- 
man, commander of Brigade 2506, made a 
trek to Washington to issue a statement 
from Attorney General Robert Kennedy's 
office. In his statement, San Roman flatly 
denied that the invasion forces he com- 
manded had ever been promised air support 
by the U.S. Government. 

Coming as it does from perhaps the most 
important single individual who participated 
in the invasion, San Roman's statement has 
become extremely useful in what appears to 
be an obvious campaign to rewrite history 
and to absolve the administration of its share 
of the blame for the Bay of Pigs flasco. 

Both the Attorney General and the Presi- 
dent have leaned heavily on San Roman’s 
statement in their own more recent public 
remarks denying that air support had been 
promised, then withdrawn. 

Validity of San Roman’s testimony in be- 
half of the administration, however, has now 
been completely discredited by the weekly 
magazine, U.S. News & World Report. 

In its February 4 issue, the magazine has 
printed a number of excerpts from the 
transcript of radio messages sent from the 
Bay of Pigs by San Roman to the invaders’ 
home base in Nacaragua, where American 
representatives were in charge. 

Following are a few of those messages, sent 
during 3 days of fighting, April 17-19, 1961: 

“Must have jet support.” “Where is our 
jet cover?” “Request air knockout artillery 
as soon as possible.“ Where is our jet cover 
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gone to?” “Did not receive help from air 
cover.” “Can’t you throw something into 
this yital point in the battle? Anything. 
Just let pilots loose.” “Do you people realize 
how desperate the situation is?" “Do you 
back us or quit?” “All we want is low jet 
cover and jet close support.” “I need it 
badly or cannot survive.” “Please don't 
desert us.“ “Where is promised air cover?“ 

Note that last reference to “promised” air 
cover. If the air cover was not promised, at 
least San Roman thought it was back in 
April 1961—and a million contradictory 
statements issued today from the Attorney 
General's office by San Roman won't change 
that fact. 

Note also that San Roman made constant 
reference to jet“ cover in these messages to 
American authorities in Nicaragua. 

The Cuban invasion force had no jet 
planes. The only jetplanes which could 
have been available were U.S. planes, 

Both the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral have implied that confusion over the 
issue of air cover hinges on a misunder- 
standing, that the invaders had been prom- 
ised air cover in the form of their own planes, 
but thought they were going to have US. 
planes supporting them. In his statement 
3 weeks ago, San Roman said the US. air 
cover was not promised because “we had our 
own planes.” 

His constant references to “jet” cover in 
the messages sent to Nicaragua make it clear 
that San Roman was looking for promised 
support from U.S. planes, not his own. 

One of the Bay of Pigs prisoners, Fermin 
DeGoicoechea, who hit the beach with San 
Roman in April, 1961, was in Dallas recently. 
In an interview with this writer, he offered 
an explanation for San Roman's fantastic 
reversal. 

San Roman, he says, hopes that another 
invasion can be launched to oust Castro from 
Cuba. But he fears that such an invasion 
would be impossible if the brigade which he 
commanded is broken up. Considerable 
pressure has been applied by the administra- 
tion to do just that. 

DeGoicoechea believes that San Roman 
may have agreed to help the administration 
provide a means to whitewash its own re- 
sponsibility for the Bay of Pigs flasco—in 
exchange for a promise to keep the brigade 
intact. 

Whether this explanation fits the case or 
not is of little importance. The fact re- 
mains that San Roman's testimony in behalf 
of the administration has been discredited. 
And the administration’s own explanation of 
what really happened at the Bay of Pigs be- 
comes just that much harder to believe. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s message on aid to senior citizens. 
Senate debated resolution to establish size of committees, 
House heard reading of Washington’s Farewell Address. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 2628-2659 


Bills Introduced: 23 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 876-897; and S. Con. Res. 22. 

Page 2631 
Presidents Message—Elderly: President's message 
making legislative recommendations in various fields 
for the assistance of senior citizens was received and 
referred to Committee on Finance. Page 2628 


St. Augustine, Fla.: It was announced that Vice Presi- 
dent has appointed Senators Holland and Smathers as 
members of the St. Augustine Quadricentennial Cele- 
bration Commission. Pages 2701-2702 
Committee Membership: Senate continued considera- 
tion of modified S. Res. 90, amending rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to membership of 
standing committees. Page 2659 


Confirmations: Seven civilian nominations were con- 
firmed, including those of James W. Culliton, of Indi- 
ana, to be member of U.S. Tariff Commission; Gaspard 


d’Andelot Belin, of Massachusetts, and John C. Bullitt, - 


of New Jersey, to be General Counsel and an Assistant 
Secretary, respectively, of the Treasury Department; and 
Jack Beaty, of New Mexico, to be a member of the Re- 
negotiation Board. Page 2717 


Program for Friday: Senate met at noon and ad- 


journed at 5:26 p.m. until noon Friday, February 22, 
when its unfinished business will be S. Res. 90, commit- 
tee membership. Senator Prouty will read to the Senate 
George Washington’s Farewell Address. Page 2717 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MILITARY BRIEFING 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee, in execu- 
tive session, heard further testimony from Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara in reference to programs 
of the Department of Defense and authorizations for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and vessels. 

Secretary McNamara will continue with his testimony 
tomorrow. 


“CITY OF NEW ORLEANS” 


Committee on Commerce: Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries held hearings on S. 534, to admit 
the vessel City of New Orleans to American registry, 
receiving testimony from Donald W. Alexander, Fed- 
eral Maritime Administrator; Leslie M. Rudy, of 
Seattle; Thomas H. Maguire, Western Railroad Traffic 
Association, Chicago; Thomas B. Crowley, Puget 
Sound-Alaska Van Lines, San Francisco; and Philip 
Spaulding, Philip F. Spaulding & Associates, Seattle. 
Hearings continue Monday. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 162 public bills, H.R. 3913-4074; 72 
private bills, H.R. 4075-4146; and 26 resolutions, H.J. 
Res. 256-276, H. Con. Res. 99 and 100, and H. Res. 
260-262, were introduced. Pages 2621-2627 
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Bill Reported: One report was filed as follows: H.R. 79, 
to amend U.S. Code to require authorization for certain 
Coast Guard appropriations, amended (H. Rept. 34). 

Washington’s Farewell Address: Pursuant toa special 
order agreed to on February 18, George Washington’s 


Address by Senator Morton to Georgia 
Press Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very elo- 
quent and pointed address delivered by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
ton] to the Georgia Press Institute, at 
Athens, Ga., on February 21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORTON TO GEORGIA PRESS 
INSTITUTE, CONVENED IN ATHENS, GA, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
Your profession and mine haye a problem 

in common these days, We are becoming 
obsolete. News and legislation are being 
fully automated. There is a giant new ma- 
chine that grinds out both commodities; 
grinds them out, serves them up, ties a bib 
around your neck, spoon feeds you, and 
even sends a doctor around to examine you 
if the diet happens to disagree with you. 

The newspaperman is expected to pass the 
package along to his readers. The legislator 
is expected to pass the package along to his 
constituents. The linotype machine and 
the legislative machine, in this grand design, 
can both be replaced by rubberstamps. 

The machine is the executive branch of 
the Government. And your old friend 
Arthur Sylvester, who used to be a newspa- 
perman himself, is one of its chief operators. 
I'm sure you remember the development of 
his blueprint. It started in October, when 
a number of conscientious newspapermen 
suddenly realized that news of the Cuban 
crisis was being controlled by a system of 
censorship tighter even than that of the 
Second World War. At least during that war 
newsmen often were taken into the Govern- 
ment's confidence. 

Arthur Sylvester had a different view. 
Remember his classic explanation? "News 
generated by actions of the Government as 
to content and timing are part of the arsenal 
of weaponry that a President has in the 
application of military force and related 
forces to the solution of political problems, 
or to the application of international politi- 
cal pressure. In the kind of world we live 
in the generation of news by actions taken by 
the Government becomes one in a 
strained situation. The results, in my opin- 
jon justify the methods we used.” 

Two months later Sylvester was still stick- 
ing to his weapons of news management. 
This time he made a public statement that 
should be tacked up in every news room— 
either as a grim reminder or as a replace- 
ment for the usual creed of the journalist. 
He said that “it would seem to me basic, all 
through history, that it’s an inherent gov- 
ernment right, if necessary, to lie to save 
iteelf * * . 

On another occasion Sylvester elaborated 
this truth-strangling policy to the Air Force 
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Association in Nevada. He said that Air 
Force public relations officers must manage 
news to keep it in harmony with the actions 
of the President and his top advisers. 

Now I don’t question for a moment the 
right of a government to protect vital mili- 
tary security secrets. We have plenty of 
laws to cover that and we also have the 
conscience of your profession. In the Second 
World War, for instance, many reporters 
were entrusted with military secrets and they 
kept them. But a deliberate policy of lying 
is something else again. 

It is also something else again when Goy- 
ernment policy, as it did at both the State 
Department and the Defense Department 
during the Cuban crisis—and as it still does 
at Defense—requires officials to check in with 
the boss every time a reporter drops around. 

Arthur Krock, the distinguished corre- 
spondent of the New York Times and the 
respected dean of the Washington press 
corps, recently had this comment on muz- 
zling by memo: 

“There is a basic functional conflict in- 
volved. The responsible press is trained 
to recognize, and will not publish, news 
inimical to national security. The press 
knows. that international crises do and must 
enlarge this category. But if and when 
a government has shown a tendency to in- 
fate the category, and also virtually polices 
the contacts of officials with news reporters, 
both press and public are denied the legit- 
imate information which, as the President 
himself acknowledged * * * ‘any administra- 
tion must depend on as a check on its own 
actions’.” 

That's a fine statement and, as Mr. Krock 
meant it, its quotation of the President 
is ironic. I can't recall any administration 
in our history that has seemed less inter- 
ested in checks on its own actions than 
this one. 

In Look magazine last August another 
famous newsman, Fletcher Knebel, compiled 
this bill of particulars. It's an overflowing 
menu of kingly Kennedy reactions to re- 
porters trying to do their jobs. 

Hear the charges: 

“Kennedy personally has called down at 
least six Washington correspondents either 
for their writings or for their publications.” 

“Three Kennedy administration officials 
have threatened-to sue newspapers.” 

“Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has 
reproved at least four newspapermen for 
stories he disliked.” 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation ques- 
tioned six newspapermen in connection with 
stories concerning policies of the Kennedy 
administration.” 

“Pentagon security officials quizzed three 
correspondents.” 

“The White House canceled 22 subscrip- 
tions to the New York Herald Tribune.” 

“Administration officials, reporters charge, 
put the freeze on some reporters who had 
offended them.” 

“White House Special Counsel Theodore 
C. Sorenson has reprimanded some news- 
papermen.” 

“White House Press Secretary Pierre Sal- 
inger has rebuked about a dozen reporters 
for their stories.” 

“White House Aid Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
a Pulitzer Prize historian, called one colum- 
nist an idiot.” 

“Even the Kennedy women have gotten 
into the act. Ethel Kennedy, wife of the 
Attorney General, and Mrs. Jean Smith, 


sister of the President, braced one corre- 
spondent for his story about dunkings in the 
Bob Kennedy swimming pool.” 

“What amazes many in the huge Washing- 
ton newspaper fraternity in the Kennedy era 
is not the fact of White House disenchant- 
ment, but the volume, extent, and dexterity 
of its expression. Never before have so few 
bawled out so many so often for so little. 
Says Merriman Smith, of United Press Inter- 
national, the senior White House correspond- 
ent, ‘Every administration develops Potomac 
sunburn sooner or later. The main difference 
with the Kennedy peopie is that their hyper- 
sensitivity developed so early. One reason 
is the close attention they pay to everything 
written about them. How they can spot an 
obscure h in a paper of 3,000 circula- 
tion 2,000 miles away is beyond me. They 
must have a thousand little gnomes reading 
the papers for them. 

Its attitude toward the press is just one 
example, but it covers virtually the whole 
scale of executive excess. It descends to the 
pettiness of canceling to the 
New York Herald Tribune when that paper's 
needle got too sharp. It includes the barrage 
of pressures we keep hearing about against 
newspapers in Florida which insist on print- 
ing news of the Cuba buildup in the face 
of White House denials of such a buildup. 

It included the ridiculous but actually 
ominous request some months ago for yolun- 


vague that even the comic strips and the 
advice to the lovelorn columns could be in- 
cluded according to the sensitivity of a bu- 


reaucrat’s feelings. 
And it included what, to me, remains one 


beds in the small hours of the to 
check the sources of their stories on Ken- 
nedy’s steel crisis. 


which bureaucrats don’t seem called upon to 
pay at all. 
As some of us recall rather vividly, there 


employment. 
In an election period it was a blockbuster. 
It said that “over 4,500,000 more Americans 


No one can accurately count just how 
many votes those statements were worth. 
If they were true they were worth votes. 
They deserved tt. If they were true. 

w 
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And so we went into the election and you 
went into your newspapers with that in- 
spiring batch of statistics, After the voting 
was over, Secretary Wirtz had a little con- 
fession to make. It turns out that he hadn’t 
really checked those figures quite as closely 
as he should have. Just an error, he said. 
No political motivation. So sorry. 

Let's look at the slight errors. Remember 
that the official certified pasteurized, cauter- 
ized, sanitized Government figures showed 
4% million more Americans at work than 
when the administration took over. 

Well, the actual figure turned out to be 
1,224,000 almost exactly the sort of labor 
force increase we have been experiencing 
right along through normal growth in our 
population and markets. The little error 
was a little error of more than 200 percent— 
that’s all. 

What about the other figure, of 2 million 
less unemployed. That was a slight error 
too. The correct figure, the figure we got on 
second thought, after the elections were over, 
turned out to be 784,000—again, nothing 
startling. Of course, we have to admit that 
the second was pretty near perfect 
on a relative scale of New Frontier mathe- 
matics. It was slightly less than 100 percent 


wrong. 
In Kennedyland, as in Disneyland, a 100 
percent slip from reality is scarcely any- 
thing to get excited about. We should ex- 
pect it. 
That was an example of rewriting the 


In one case it also involved a clear exposi- 
tion of the theory that there is one set of 
rules for the ordinary people and another set 
altogether for the Kennedys. 

You will recall that another of the big 


the fault of the Joint Chiefs of 
CIA. 
point here, however, is that 

e secrecy pledge. His brother 
up, of course. But the others 
involved in the investigation are still wear- 
ing their muzzles. 

When you can control the truth as tightly 
as that, who can say that the muzzle doesn’t 
fit almost everyone in one way or another? 
A group of editors who recalled the President 
mentioning air cover in a private interview 
have been blandly told that their memories 
are faulty: No such mention was made. 
Where can you find truth in a situation like 
that? 


What about the famous Saturday Evening 


F 
GE 


wrote the story and what it was based upon. 
The authors were Stew Alsop and Charlie 
Bartlett, the latter being a close friend of 
the President and the man who introduced 
him to Jackie. The main burden of the 
story portrayed the President and his advis- 
ers as a magnificent team, operating flaw- 
lessly to face down the foe. It included 
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access to information of such a high order 
of secrecy that other reporters might have 
reasonably expected a flying call from the 
FBL Certainly it involved more sensitive 
areas than those that brought the FBI to 
reporters during the Kennedy steel crisis. 
But not in this case, Kennedys, you must 
remember, can do no wrong nor, apparently 
can their friends. 

Much of this whole question, it seems 
to me, involves this kingly concept of right, 
of always being right, of always appearing 
right. It’s no longer all the news that’s fit 
to print—now it’s all the news that fits the 
Kennedy image. 

Part of that image, so far as Bobby is con- 
cerned, has been bent under the eight-wheel 
weight of the Teamster’s Union. Brother 
Jack once said that any competent Attorney 
General could clap Jimmy Hoffa in fail. But 
then he appointed Bobby. 

This year, in Nashville Bobby was still 
trying to get the job done. You know what 
happened. The Nashville Banner obtained 
a report that an attempt had been made to 
tamper the jury. The Banner didn't have 
any more reason than Bobby for wanting to 
see Hoffa get off the hook. But its Journal- 
istic mission and even reputation were di- 
rectly challenged. Bobby directly applied 
pressure to keep the Banner from printing its 
story. The Banner refused. 

The point was the same. It was the Ken- 
nedy image that was at stake and the facts 
had to fit. 

I said at the outset that our problem was 
one in common. We both have our troubles 
in this era of executive excess. 

You recall the story of the psychiatrist who 
admitted a beautiful blond patient into his 
inner sanctum. After an amorous interlude, 
he sald, “that takes care of my problem— 
now what's yours?” 

Well, I certainly haven't taken care of your 
problem, but I'd like to touch on mine. 
Actually it’s still your problem because it is 
a problem in the whole structure of repre- 
sentative government. 

Again, executive excess sums it up. The 
same sort of executive excess that permits 
bureaucrats to presume to tell you what to 
print, when to print it, and even how to 
interpret it. 

Until right now there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement that the success of our form 
of government rests on the balance of powers 
between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government. 

But things have changed. We have some 


vehicle of executive pride and power. 

James MoGregor Burns, a biographer of 
both Franklin Roosevelt and John Ken- 
nedy, has just recently called the Congress 
a stumbling block to democracy. 

The President himself insisted that the 
rules of the House of Representatives had 
to be changed so as to not interfere with 
his programs, his powers, his desires. 

The Budget Director has told the Con- 
gress that its Members can’t consider the 
budget properly because they fragment“ tt 
by dividing it into receipts and expenditures. 
Only the President, he says, can view the 
budget properly. 

What's that leave for the Congress or the 
Senate? If the budget is opposed, or 
trimmed, the Congress and the Senate stand 
accused of obstructionism. Actually, of 
course, they should stand complimented for 
representing their own constituencies an 
their own consciences. ~ 

The administration's education bill is 
now before us. It's an omnibus bill, a fully 
packed grab bag of administration plans. 
Some of its items may be fine, others may 
not. Senators and Congressmen are sup- 
posed to exercise some judgment in these 
matters. But not in this case. The admin- 
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istration prefers that the bill be considered 
as a total plece of legislation. Take it or 
leave it. The Executive has spoken. 

When Franklin Roosevelt tried to pack the 
Supreme Court with men who would bend 
to his executive will there was an outcry 
that rocked the country. There should be 
a similar outcry now against the attempts 
to pack the executive with so much exces- 
sive power that all the other branches of 
Government are subordinated. 

When the Congress refused to pass a bill 
creating a Department of Urban Affairs, the 
President tried his best to override their 
wishes by establishing a department by 
Executive order. His first attempt didn't 
work but the pressure is still on, experts are 
still collecting in the executive offices. 
Most importantly, it showed a trend or tend- 
ency—a trend or tendency away from legis- 
lative government and toward executive 
government. 

Rooted in the urban affairs proposal also 
was another extension of Executive excess 
the notion that the great cities of America 
should be cut away from their State moor- 
ings and hauled into the Federal harbor. 

Perhaps we could be excused for shrug- 
ging off these Executive excesses. One by 
one they seem relatively innocent. Together 
they are far from it. And nowhere is this 
more alarmingly apparent than in the life- 
or-death matters of our national security. 

Key members of congressional committees 
recently awoke to read newspaper stories 
describing our negotiations to remove missile 
bases from Turkey and Italy; negotiations 
based upon Executive decisions. Just a few 
weeks earlier Khrushchev’s demands that 
We remove those missiles in return for his 
removel of missiles from Cuba had been 
hooted down as another Munich. But sud- 
denly, without consultation and without 
the opportunity to obtain congressional ex- 
pressions, the Munich was underway, pret- 
tied up with a new set of clothes supposed 
to represent modernization of our weapons 
systems, Even if Polaris is considered suf- 
ficient, extra insurance In Italy and Turkey 
won't hurt. 

The Nassau agreement with Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan was another example of ne- 
gotiation in sunny secrecy, of decisions 
which affect us all but which were arrived 
at quickly, perhaps precipitously by the 
Executive alone. Perhaps Congress should 
feel no pain at being left out of that one, 
however. The President's own Secretary of 
State, or at least the man who carries the 
title, wasn’t even present. Maybe that was 
a simple division of labor. The President 
took on the job of imperiling Mr. Macmillan's 
government and the Secretary of State was 
held in reserve to do the same sort of job 
on Canada’s Prime Minister. 

When, if ever a disarmament agreement 
finally is reached, one wonders what razzle- 
dazzle of public relations will be used to 
break the news to the American people and 
their representatives in . What are 
the guidelines for disarmament? I hope 
they are clearer, more solid, and more defini- 
tive than the shifting sands of the Executive's 
statements and press releases on the subject. 

But where, instead, are the policymolding 
position papers on disarmament being writ- 
ten? Many of them are coming from the 
special, private research corporations which, 
through contracts with the executive branch, 
are springing up like mushrooms, or toad- 
stools, in Washington today. 

The excuse for these groups is simple. 
Government can't pay the salaries needed 
to get top rate men, it’s said. So the private 
corporations are founded, with massive Gov- 
ernment contracts, to provide the thinkers 
who wouldn't work for ordinary wages. 
These policy technicians have become vir- 
tually a counterpart government, responsible 
to no constituency but fully integrated into 
the Executive's excessive power structure. 
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This shadow government is just another 
Way around Congress, another way toward 
an all-powerful Presidency no longer har- 
Nessed to Government institutions respon- 
sible for their decisions but free to use the 
whole Nation as the guinea pig for special 
theories and special interests. 

Other Presidents have had their kitchen 
Cabinets, even their shadow cabinets. This 
One is the first to have a shadow government. 

Of course, there are excuses aplenty for 
this Executive excess. One is that our so- 
ciety has become so complex it can no longer 
Tely on the cumbersome of rep- 
Tesentative government to get its job done. 
There seems to be some magic mathematical 
limit on Individual responsibility. 

Planning is another magical excuse word. 
Our society is said to be so interdependent 
that it can't rely on individual responsibil- 
ity to accomplish the integrated planning 
Needed to get us moving. 

I think those excuses are nonsense. The 
Toot of the growing tree of Executive power 
is simply distrust of the people. 

The New Frontier is simply a frontier of 
teur — fear that people can no longer man- 
age their own lives, fear that they might take 
some course other than that plotted and 
8 in the all-wise, all-knowing ivory 

er. 

Taxes are described in this new philos- 
Ophy as not merely a means to raise reye- 
nues but as a way to distribute income. The 
free market doesn’t do a good enough job. 
People spend their money on the wrong 

. The solution? Simple, let the Gov- 
ee take the money and spend it for 

‘ou. 

Its really fronic. In this period of our 

, Since the turn of the century any- 
Way, our average incomes have doubled and 
doubled again. Our individual education 
has grown from a grade school average to a 
high school average and is now approaching 
a full college average. 

Nevertheless, we find that the prevailing 
theory is that we are not smart enough to 
handle our own affairs. We must be pro- 
tected from ourselves. 

We can't insure ourselves against sickness 
Or old age. The Government must do it and 
do it all, without options, given its way. 

We can't build our own schools in our own 
Communities. The Federal Government 
must do it for us. 

We can't settle our own affairs in business 
and industry, the Federal Goyernment must 
alone is wise enough. 

We can't ratte prices, we can't lower prices, 
We can't work short hours, we can't work 
long hours. We can't be trusted even to take 
Someone to lunch for a business chat. 

That's the nub of it. Mistrust of the 
People. 

One of the administration’s economic 
Oracles spelled it out in a book when he 
Wrote that “the marginal tax dollar has cur- 
rently a much higher social utility than the 
Marginal pay-envelope dollar. The former 
Boes to schools; the latter into tall fins.” 
The author was Alvin Hansen, professor 
emeritus of political economy at Harvard. 

Simple, isn't it? Government is wise. In- 
Clviduals are foolish. 

Nobody denies that some people do act 


foolishly. Even people in government act 
panty. Even Senators do—although 
y: 


But today we see public policy based upon 

e sweeping assumption that most people 

Would behave foolishly if left to their own 
devices and not herded by government. 

The picture is alarming. Parents would 

Sending their children to school and 

n they'd stop building schools. Every- 

y over 50 would be ground down under 

he poverty induced by a misspent youth. 

Cities would lie in rubble because the 

Tesidents wouldn't have enough sense or 

Money to keep them up. The countryside 
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would be a tangle of weeds because there 
would be no one to tell the farmers what to 
grow. Detroit would be making cars 50 
feet long, costing 650,000 which would be 
sold in great numbers to the 6 or 7 bloated 
millionaires who had made billions by merg- 
ing railroads and forcing everyone to buy 
high cost steel. Why there might even be 
some extremists in our midst who would hold 
meetings to criticize the Soviet Union. 

Far fetched? Jt may sound so, but it is 
precisely this sort of mistrust of the individ- 
ual that lies behind every attempt to usurp 
the power of the people in order to protect 
the people. 

I prefer, and I think most Americans either 
do or will, when given a clear choice, prefer 
the sort of government. envisioned by the 
late Supreme Court Justice Jackson when he 
said, “It is not the function of our Govern- 
ment to keep the citizens from falling into 
error; it is the function of the citizens to 


Robert Kerr was alert to it when he said 


vent the President from 
public works funds as a tool of political 


pressure. 

Our challenge today is to the structure of 
our government, its entire system of checks 
and balances, not just to one party or an- 

is 


efficiency or new problems and new answers 
abandon that goal and substitute in f 
government of the Executive, by the Execu- 
tive and for the Executive—or, to put it 
bluntly, government of the Kennedys, by 
the Kennedys, and for the Kennedys. 


GOP Wins Election Despite Tax Bait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union, of Febru- 
ary 10, 1963: 

GOP Wos Etecrion Desprrx Tax Barr 

WASHINGTON. —Just as under Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower, a congressional 
by election in California proved that tax re- 
duction is not necessarily potent in bidding 
for popular votes. 
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In the face of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal of a $13.5 billion lop-off of citizen Ha~ 
bility to the Federal Treasury, the California 
seat vacated by the death of Representative 
Clem Miller, Democrat, was won by Don 
CLAUSEN, Republican. 

The vote was 79,340 for CLAUSEN to 65,817 
for William F. Grader, his Democratic op- 
ponent. 

Easily the issue most emphasized in the 
election was President Kennedy's message 
asking $98.8 billion for the next fiscal year, 
as against an estimated $11.9 billion current 
deficit and request for a tax cut of $13.5 
billion spread over 3 years. 

Quite evidently, that financial proposal 
did not go well with the 365,281 population 


Oregon border. 

Federal tax cuts within memory, 1948 and 
1954, also did no good at the polls. 

The 80th Congress (the first controlled by 
the Republicans since the 1920’s) set out to 
cut taxes. 

In 1948, with presidential nominating 
conventions close at hand, both Houses 
passed a $5 billion tax reduction and over- 
rode Truman’s veto. 

Even so, the Nation's voters reelected Pres- 
ident Truman and returned Democratic ma- 
jorities to both Houses of Congress. 

When the Republicans returned to power 
im 1953, President Eisenhower and 

revising 


Republican 
membership from California to 14, against 
24 Democrats. 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
article, written by Mr. Elmer L. Winter, 
president of Manpower, Inc., demon- 
strates how the author’s organization is 
making efforts to help our senior citizens 
lead useful and productive lives accord- 
ing to their capabilities. It seems to me 
that it demonstrates several attitudes 
and procedures that the Federal Govern- 
ment and private industry should con- 
sider relative to employment of senior 
citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Employment of 
Mature Women” from the October 1962 
issue of Retirement Life describing the 
special capabilities a mature woman 
brings to her job. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

EMPLOYMENT OF MATURE WOMEN 
(By Elmer L. Winter, president, Manpower, 
Inc.) 

Today's mature woman should treat age 
as an asset when seeking employment. 

Despite some overhanging prejudices 
which remain to be dispelled, women past 
50—and even well into the sixties—can 
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find jobs, if they know where and how to 
look. 


During my years as president of the world's 
largest temporary help and business service 
firm, I have become aware of the needs of 
mature workers and of their desire to work. 
The age barrier is rapidly crumbling, but the 
older would-be employees should realize that 
some unfounded criticisms still exist. 

Chief objections heard are: poor perform- 
ance; difficulties in training and adjustment; 
inability to get along with fellow workers; 
absenteeism, and undependability. 

Information gathered by Manpower, Inc., 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers shows there is no Validity to these 
objections, but awareness of them can aid 
the mature job hunter in two ways: her self- 
confidence will increase; and she can assist 
in dislodging the myths about older workers. 

A survey of 3,100 companies, conducted by 
the NAM, disclosed that the mature worker 
takes special pride in performing well, that 
she trains with concentration and adjusts 
well, that she is less likely than her younger 
coworkers to become involved in office 
bickering, that she is absent no more (and 
often less because of a more stable life), and 
that her d ty ranks high when 
compared with that of other employees. 

In my book, A Woman's Guide to Earning 
a Good Living,” I offer these suggestions to 
the mature worker contemplating a position: 

Never feel embarrassed about your age. It 
can be turned into a distinct asset for you. 

Be careful of your appearance. Neat, 
simple clothes, a figure under control, a 
firm handshake, good posture, and a quiet 
manner will count in your favor more than 
the mere statistic of your birth will count 


against you. 

Be especially careful when filling in your 
application. Accuracy, neatness, and full 
information will make a good impression. 

Using these basic suggestions as your guide 
to approaching a prospective employer, try 
these questions to determine your avail- 
ability. Ask yourself: 

“Will I be physically able to hold down the 
job I want?" (A physical examination 
within the past 6 months is a must.) 

“Have I had (or do I need) training or 
retraining? 

“Have I decided why I want to work? 

“Have I investigated thoroughly (if I’m 
over 65) how a job will affect my social 
security payments?” 

When assessing your background, consider 
the volunteer work you have done. Through 
work in church and civic groups, the PTA, 
scout leadership, or the myriad of other 
volunteer jobs available, you probably have 
developed skills and experience an employer 
wants. Thousands of older women have been 
placed in positions on the basis of their vol- 
unteer accomplishments. 

If you have not worked for a period of time, 
or wish to try something new, it's a good idea 
to consult an expert in vocational guidance 
generally available at vocational or high 
schools, in State employment offices or in 
private professional offices. These experts, at 
little or no cost, will test you to ascertain 
your fitness for the work you want and you 
then can determine whether and how much 
training you need. You might also consult 
your local Manpower, Inc., office about the 
possibilities open to you in the temporary 
help field, since part-time or periodic em- 
ployment are often especially suited to the 
mature worker. 

Refresher courses are good—both for tech- 
nical and psychological reasons. A poor im- 
pression is made if you act unsure of your 
skill as a typist, for example, and it is ex- 
cellent salesmanship to know the answer 
when asked, “How many words per minute?” 

Courses, covering a variety of areas, are 
available in most sizable communities. 
Check with your local schools, colleges, L's, 
and business institutes. You will find the 
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type of training you want at a reasonable 
price. And don’t be concerned about your 
age; you'll find many in the same age bracket 
when you get to class. 

At this point you should ask yourself, 
“Why do I want to work?“ Are you eager 
and interested in obtaining gainful employ- 
ment? Do you feel that you have something 
to contribute, something to give of yourself? 

Most mature women, whose family and 
other responsibilities are diminished, answer 
these questions with a resounding “Yes.” 
Thanks to advances in health, improvement 
in household aids, and perhaps foremost, an 
altered mental attitude toward age, women in 
their fifties and sixties are rarin’ to go. If 
you feel you have this mental outlook and 
are interested in playing a more active role, 
you've answered the “why” of working and 
should prove an asset to whatever firm you 
join. 

The next step is to determine exactly what 
job you want. The Women's Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports the best 
areas for mature women to seek employment 
are: Offices, hotels, schools and institutions, 


the apparel market, restaurants, hospitals, 
beauty salons and retail stores 
Since you've earlier assessed your basic 


allow you to collect what's 


de now where you should seek em- 
eee ters 
Checking 


wanted ads. 

Consulting your local Manpower, Inc., 
office, 

Applying to local employment agencies, 


local newspaper help 


do and train to do it as well as you can; make 
certain that the job you accept it one where 
you will, in every sense, fit into the picture. 

If you can keep these guides in mind when 
job hunting, you're ready to go to work re- 
gardless of the year of your birth, 


A Challenge to New England 
Outdoor Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a speech made by Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball, of the National 
Wildlife Federation at the Silver Anni- 
versary Sportsmen’s Show Dinner of the 
New England Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion on January 19, 1963, at the Hotel 
Kenmore, Boston, Mass. 
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The article is entitled “A Challenge to 
New England Outdoor Writers,” but it 
might more correctly be denominated 
“Pollution: Blight to Our Nation and 
Shame to the Inadequate Efforts of the 
Public Health Service”: 


A CHALLENGE TO NEw ENGLAND OUTDOOR 
WRITERS 

(Nore.—Address by Executive Director 

Thomas L. Kimball at the silver anniversary 

en's Show dinner of the New Eng- 
land Outdoor Writers Association, 7 p.m., 
January 19, 1963, Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Kimball is a former director of 
the Arizona and Colorado State Game and 
Fish Departments and is a graduate of 
Brigham Young University.) 

President Beatrice, Miss Carson, gentle- 
men, please accept my thanks for the kind 
invitation to meet with you this evening. 
Such opportunities to enjoy Down East hos- 
pitality, New England seafood, and conversa- 
tions with people whose opinions shape the 
thinking of millions of citizens are all too 
rare. 

If you'll excuse me, I'd like to start things 
of by making a couple of personal observa- 
tions. First, we all lost a good friend and 
respected leader when this State’s division 
of fisheries and game director, Charley Mc- 
Laughlin, passed away a few days ago. His 
untimely death dealt conservation in Massa- 
chusetts a blow from which it will take 
some time to recover. Charley's loss and 
the recent retirement of Roland Cobb, the 
respected commissioner of the Maine Depart- 
ment of Inland Fisheries and Game, have 
created a temporary leadership vacuum here- 
abouts. 

You and I know there must be well-quali- 
fied men available to fill these responsible 
positions, and you molders of public opin- 
ion must see to it that good men are chosen. 

As Interior Secretary Udall is fond of say- 
ing, this is the decade of the quiet crisis 
in conservation. Our State administrators— 
caught as they are between a too-apathetic 
public, which wants State services without 
providing State employees with adequate 
compensation, and a Federal bureaucracy 
that is ready to step in when the State fal- 
ters—must be men of iron who will come 
forward with dynamic, forward-looking pro- 
grams and see them through. I wish you 
luck. Replacing Charley and Roland will be 
most difficult. 

Second, the National Wildlife Federation 18 
deeply indebted to all of you for your assist- 
ance this past fall in getting the word out to 
New England outdoor enthusiasts that we 
were about to publish a new magazine and 
enlist individual associate members. Our 
initial membership campaign has been a 
grand success, and the credit for this goes 
in large measure to you. 

At the risk of overlooking others who 
have helped us as much, I am going to make 
a special point of thanking Brother Henry 
Moore, of the Boston Herald, for his efforts 
along these lines which, we know, brought 
us hundreds of inquiries. 

The charter issue of National Wildlife mag- 
azine was mailed to some 68,221 associate 
members, and the second issue, now just 
coming off the press, probably will go to over 
70,000 conservation-conscious Americans. 
Thanks for your help. 

Now to get down to business, New Eng- 
land is in the hot glare of the national con- 
servation spotlight. Recent surveys of out- 
door recreation needs have dramatized the 
fact that, while Uncle Sam has hundreds of 
millions of acres in public ownership, most 
of these acres are a long, long way from the 
county's centers of population. What's 
needed, say the planners, are public recrea- 
tion areas near the people—within 50 miles 
of their homes. Their findings seem to in- 
dicate that the acquisition of a thousand 
acres of public beach or forest smack in the 
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middie of a northeastern urban area will add 
more to the Nation's welfare than the addi- 
tion of another million acres to some far- 
flung Federal holding on the lone prairie. 

Will these precious green acres be set 
aside in time? In large measure, it will be 
up to you to convince your readers that rec- 
Teation land acquisition programs such as 
that so successfully initiated in New York 
State recently must be put into high gear 
soon or the chance will be gone. 

One segment of our outdoor recreation- 
seeking public should be especially concerned 
about the future of its favorite sport—the 
hunters. Suburban sprawl is closing the 
gaps between cities, rolling over the fields 
and forests and eliminating thousands of 
acres of productive upland game coverts. 
The draining and filling of coastal marshes 
for trash dumps, industrial installations and 
homesites is tightening the noose around the 
neck of our duck populations. Pollution of 
Our surface waters with sewage, industrial 
Wastes, synthetic detergents, agricultural 
chemicals, oil, and silt is turning once-pro- 
ductive lake margins, river bottoms, and 
Coastal marshes into open sewers—biological 
deserts where once the waterfowl, muskrats, 
beavers, otters, minks, raccoons, and other 
Water-lovers dwelt. New highways and flood 
control dams are burying acre after acre of 
hunting land under concrete or deep water. 
As farm fields under cultivation get larger, 
game-sheltering shrubby fence rows become 
fewer in number, As training operations are 
intensified on military bases, public access to 
these huge, publicly owner tracts is denied. 

The continued application of agricultural 
chemicals to New England fields, forests and 
Marshes is upsetting natural wildlife food 
chains and resulting in the building up of 
concentrations of complex organic residues 


of who-knows-what long-range effect in the 


soil and water supplies. 

If I were a New England gunner, I doubt 
if I'd eat the woodcock I shot anymore. 
Studies by Bruce S. Wright at the University 
of New Brunswick have shown that the meat 
of woodcock, which feed on earthworms 
Which concentrate chemical poisons in their 
bodies, contains more DDT than I'm going to 
knowingly expose myself to. 

The meat of deer and elk taken in Mon- 
tana forests after aerial spraying was con- 
ducted also has been found to contain 
Several parts per million of DDT, as have the 
Carcasses of California pheasants. 

And then, what potential hunting land is 
left is posted by landowners fed up with the 
disgusting behavior of a few gun-toting 
Vandals—bums who, unless they are re- 
Ported, apprehended, convicted, fined, and 
denied the right to hunt again for at least 
& year, will continue to give the traditional 
and health-restoring sport of recreational 
hunting an undeserved black eye. 

Will public hunting still be an important 
form of outdoor recreation in New England 
When the 2ist century rolls around? It will 
if you outdoor writers inspire the citizenry 
to demand high-caliber sportsmanship on 
the part of the hunters; intensive rural zon- 
ing and interagency coordination to keep 
Productive acres as free as possible of the 
encroaching adjuncts of civilization and life- 
destroying chemical poisons; and a dedicated 
team of State game management specialists 
who will find ways to make the remnant 
hunting lands most productive and perhaps 
even find game birds and animals to fit 
habitats vacated by native species because of 
manmade changes. 

To achieve these goals in crowded New 
England, you may have to call for stepped-up 
fame law enforcement. You may need to 
make it harder to obtain a hunting license, 
to keep those who have poor vision or are 
unfamiliar with firearms out of the field. 
State laws requiring the approval of mass 
Pesticide application programs, highway re- 
routings, and dam construction plans by 
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State conservation departments may be 
needed. You know what your States need 
better than I. 

But I do know that some changes will be 
called for. In this modern world, only the 
adaptable survive. New problems—popula- 
tion pressures, pesticides, pollution—must be 
met with new laws and new programs. You 
men are in an excellent position to spot the 
problems—and to suggest how they can best 
be solved. 

Not that New England hasn't come up with 
a lot of good solutions to tough natural re- 
sources management problems, both old and 
new. It has. You can be proud of them. 
They include Connecticut's pioneer pesticide 
control law which gives the fish and game 
agency a chance to review applications for 
permits to conduct aerial pesticide spraying. 
They include Massachusetts’ new marine fuel 
tax law which earmarks a percentage of the 
State gasoline tax for the purchase of access 
to public waters and for other boating and 
fishing improvements in the Bay State. 
Massachusetts’ 95 municipal conservation 
commissions, thriving under the guidance of 
Hank Foster, the State’s able natural re- 
sources department commisisoner, are prov- 
ing that open-spaces preservation and water- 
shed protection programs can be successfully 
conducted at the grassroots level without the 
necessity of Federal funding and control. 
And the Bay State's laws making the wearing 
of day-glow red or orange by deer hunters 
mandatory and requiring a certificate of fire- 
arms competency of youthful hunters before 
they can obtain licenses certainly seem to be 
saving lives. The “bonus scaup“ rule this 
past duck season, which provided eastern 
gunners with additional sport, came at the 
request of New England game administra- 
tors. 

I could go on patting you on the back, and 
you deserve it, But let's look at the job still 
ahead of us. 

One continuing problem of great concern 
to conservationists is the so-called chemi- 
cals-in-the-environment threat to all life, 
Included under this heading are chemical 
pesticides as well as all the other toxic pollu- 
tants which befoul our air, land, and water. 
The importance of this threat was brought 
to the country’s attention by Miss Rachel 
Carson recently in her book, “Silent Spring.” 

I'm sure you've all been receiving Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation releases stating 
our view that more education, more research, 
and more controls are needed to cope with 
the pesticides problem. Research people 
must find safer ways to apply existing chem- 
icals, new chemicals toxic only to the target 
species, and effective nonchemical pest con- 
trols, Closer checking of new chemicals 
prior to their registration to determine 
their effects on fish and wildlife is needed, 
and concentrated chemicals should be dis- 
pensed on a prescriptionlike basis only to 
qualified persons, to avoid accidents. 

The general public must be convinced 
that, while the use of insecticides and other 
chemical poisons may be the easy way out 
temporarily, it may cause real, long-range 
problems. Insects become resistant, bene- 
ficial as well as pest species are eliminated, 
soil and water supplies are contaminated, 
and prolonged exposure to es may 
cause cancer and other forms of Ill health. 

The alternative to the chemicals-only ap- 
proach is to work with nature, not against 
it. Fertile soil, good seed, and adequate 
water will eliminate crabgrass more perma- 


down on rodent and insect problems in the 
home without the necessity of resorting 
often to sprays. Birds can be encouraged to 
nest in one’s yard and help keep the garden 
bug population down. 

New techniques including the steriliza- 
tion of male insects with chemicals or radi- 
ation, the use of chemical attractants and 
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repellants, and the decimation of exotic 
pests by the introduction of their natural 
predators or diseases are paying off—with no 
chemical pesticide residues to worry about. 

In this connection, I urge all of you join 
with the National Wildlife Federation and 
its State affiliates this March in promoting 
the 1963 observance of National Wildlife 
Week. The theme this year will be, “Chemi- 
cal Pesticides Are Poison—Handle With 
Care.” Your State Wildlife Week chairmen 
will be getting in touch with you shortly in 
this regard. I know we can count on your 
help on the important pesticides problem— 
a problem which not only sportsmen but 
every outdoor enthusiast wants to see solved. 

Turning to another conservation problem 
that might hit close to home in New Eng- 
land, let's think for a minute about water 
pollution, This is an old one, but we're 
getting farther behind the eightball with 
it every year. 

The “Second Annual Report on Municipal 
Waste Treatment Needs,” dated January 1, 
1962, disclosed a backlog of 5,290 communi- 
ties serving 45 million people, requiring new 
sewage treatment plants, plant enlargements, 
or additional treatment. This was a net 
increase of 163 communities over the pre- 
5 year — communities serving 250,000 

e. 


On July 6, 1962, Gordon E. McCallum, As- 
sistant Surgeon General in charge of water 
pollution abatement, confirmed these figures 
and frankly admitted the United States con- 
tinues to lose ground in its fight against 
water pollution in spite of an expenditure 
of $2.1 billion in building needed facilities. 

This $2 billion represents a 30-percent 
increase in construction over any previous 
year. 

I would like to suggest where we might 
start in an effort to reverse the trend and 
produce more positive results in the fight for 
clean water. 

A change in the approach and attitude of 
agencies and individuals responsible for 
water development programs is drastically 
needed, Too many of our major river basin 
developments are justified by citing the need 
for tremendous amounts of stored water for 


the more descriptive phrase or ution 
dilution.” p p 5 

The Surgeon General and the medical 
doctors in charge of the Federal pollution 
abatement programs, and the State health 
departments, seem to think in terms of how 
much filth a waterway can carry before it 
endangers public health. No matter what 
the pollution load in the supply, if water 
can be filtered and chlorine-treated so that 
epidemics are not too frequent—so that 
dysentery, polio, or other water-borne dis- 
eases are limited—or if you drink a glass of 
water and it doesn’t kill you within 48 
hours—a major accomplishment has been 
achieved. 


Modern public and personal health tech- 
niques emphasize preventive medicine, and 
it is high time we practice preventive pol- 
lution control. Emphasis must be shifted 
to prohibiting all sources of water pollution 
from dumping their wastes and filth into 
our lakes and streams. This approach would 
not only benefit the public health of the 
citizenry, but would provide clean water 
for a multiplicity of other uses: good water 
to irrigate our farms and croplands, clean 
water for industrial growth, clean water to 


fishery, and clean water for water-orlented 
recreation activities such as swimming, 
picnicking, camping and boating. 

While there may be notable exceptions to 
the rule, the war against water pollution is 
being lost, and the States and local gov- 
ernments must accept the major share of 
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responsibility for that failure. In the minds 
of most people, there is no better reason 
for Federal intervention than the inability 
or unwillingness of local and State author- 
ities to give the American people the clean 
waters they demand. 

Congress recognized this fact when it en- 
acted, in 1961, Public Law 87-88, increasing 
Federal construction grants, authorizing 
seven regional laboratories for research, in- 
vestigation, and training; and extending Fed- 
eral law enforcement to intrastate waters. 

At the same time this law was passed, 
congressional committees were expressing 
displeasure with the manner in which the 
Federal water pollution abatement program 
was being managed. The Public Health 
Service was not presenting its budget, so 
Congress nor anyone else could tell exactly 
how much of the funds appropriated were 
actually to be spent on water pollution abate- 
ment programs. 

The Water Pollution Control Division was 
buried in a maze of Federal bureaucracy— 
first as one of 178 branches, then upgraded 
to one of 31 divisions of the 4 bureaus 
within the U.S. Public Health Service. In 
this day and age of bureaucracy and “status” 
this could be compared to bringing this im- 
portant program out of the subbasement 
and upgrading it to the basement. 

The U.S. Corps of Engineers, whose primary 
responsibility in the water management field 
Involves flood control and navigation, en- 
joys full “bureau” status and reports di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the Army. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s water man- 
agement prerogatives lle in power develop- 
ment and irrigation. It, too, has full “bu- 
reau” status and reports to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

It is really an insult to the intelligence of 
thoughtful Americans that the most impor- 
tant water program of all—pollution abate- 
ment—is smothered by the bureaucracy of 
the Public Health Service, stifled by the em- 
pire building of medical doctors, and rele- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to a status of minor importance 
in the Federal establishment. 

Conservationists in general have been com- 
pletely disillusioned by the administration 
of the water pollution control program by 
an hierarchy of medical doctors and the lack 
of aggressive leaderships necessary to clean 
our waters. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. The Good Book has a better 
axiom: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
I refer again to the fact that we are falling 
farther behind each year in the effort to 
abate water pollution. 

Pacing up to the fact that aggressive lead- 
ership at the Federal level was lacking, the 
President’s Water Pollution Advisory Board, 
in a momentous decision in St. Louis re- 
cently, passed a resolution that the Water 
Pollution Control Division be made a sep- 
arate administration outside the control of 
the Public, Health Service, and reporting 
directly to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
and Welfare. The President's Com- 


hdl ata The Izaak Walton 
Wildlife Management Institute, the Wilder- 
ness Society, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, and the labor movement (AFL-CIO) 
support this approach to organization at the 
Federal level, as well as the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 

The Honorable Jonm A. BLATNIK, Congress- 


on Public Works, supports an independent 
Water Pollution Control Administration, and 
a bill to this effect, authored by him, is to 
be introduced into the current session of 
Congress. 

As I said last December 6 in Chicago, be- 
fore the State and Interstate Pollution Con- 
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trol Administrators, I am firmly convinced 
the people of this great democracy want 
clean waters and they want some progress 
toward achievement now. Falling farther 
behind in water pollution abatement will be 
tolerated no longer, We must and will have 
clean and pure lakes, streams, rivers, and 
waterways even if it means Federal encroach- 
ment into areas where local or State authori- 
ties have failed to accomplish objectives 
within a reasonable length of time; even if 
it means that when the foul and murky 
polluted waters of our Nation finally clear, 
they will expose the shattered careers of 
of those Federal and State officials who had 
responsibility and opportunity to achieve 
the stated objectives, the accomplishment 
of which eluded them somehow because of 
petty partisan politics, empire building Juris- 
dictional disputes, or in general the lack 
of those leadership qualities necessary to 
get the job done. 

One postscript: As your president, Mr. 
Beatrice, noted when requesting me to speak 
on the subject of pollution, water pollution 
problems in eeaboard States involve not 
only fresh water but salt water. The world 
is small and getting smaller, and communi- 
tles can no longer just pipe their sewage 
and other wastes into the ocean and forget 
them. This was brought to my attention 
recently during discussions of various ways 
to dispose of sewage from the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area. One means sug- 
gested was simply to pipe the treatment plant 
effluent around the Potomac Tidal Basin to 
the Chesapeake Bay. This proposal was 
not considered seriously because no one 
wanted to risk polluting productive Chesa- 
peske Bay. 

Probably one of the saddest aspects of 
coastal and offshore pollution concerns the 
dumping of oll by ships and the resultant 
destruction of countless thousands of ducks 
and seabirds. Several national conserva- 
tion organizations are working closely with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on this 
problem, and the Service, in turn, is work- 
ing with the U.S. State Department on 
amendments to strengthen the 1954 Inter- 
national Convention on Ol Disposal by Ships 
which may be ratified by Congress soon. The 
most important of these has to do with the 
providing of port facilities to dispose of oily 
wastes. 

By interspersing so-called think-pieces on 
these conservation problems between your 
regular columns on “who's catching what 
where,” you'll be doing both yourselves and 
the general public a favor. Thoughtful read- 
ers will be attracted to your column, and will, 
in turn, take, action to resolve the many 
natural resources management problems 
which confront us today. 

Before I close, I would like to bring to 
your attention the fact that the National 
Wildlife Féderation’s six New England afili- 
ate organizations—Massachusetts Conserva- 
tion Council, Connecticut State League of 
Sportsmen's Clubs, Inc., Maine Natural Re- 
sources Council, Federated Sportsmen’s Clubs 
of New Hampshire, Inc., Rhode Island Wild- 
life Federation, Inc., Vermont Federation of 

n's Clubs, Inc.—exist to work on 
the State level on such conservation prob- 
lems as we have discussed this evening, and 
that our northeastern field representative, 
Dr. John D. Bulger, of Pulaski, N.Y., works 
closely with these groups constantly to im- 
prove their effectiveness. 

Should you be Interested in the reasons 
behind my views on the northeast 
fiyway—I prefer species management to the 
creation of a new flyway—or any other con- 
servation topic of interest, I will be glad to 
answer your questions. As any rate, I have 
enjoyed talking to you, and wish the New 
England Outdoor Writers Association success 
in all its endeavors. Thank you. 
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Dr. Richard B. Roberts’ Views on 
Nuclear Testing 


* SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Conference Committee on Nu- 
clear Testing has received and distrib- 
uted a series of papers on the question 
of nuclear testing in order that the Con- 
gress and the public might be better in- 
formed on this vital subject. It is pre- 
paring for distribution a compilation of 
arguments for and against a test ban 
treaty. To insure a balance in the ex- 
perts’ papers between authorities who 
might be for or against a test ban, papers 
were solicited from three experts nomi- 
nated by the Committee on Sane Nuclear 
Policy. Dr. James Killian, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, former sci- 
ence advisor to President Eisenhower, 
one of those solicited, regretted that he 
had become “out of date on the whole 
nuclear test problem” and did not have 
the time to do the research necessary- 
to write a paper within the time set for 
submission. Dr. I. I. Rabi, physics de- 
partment, Columbia University, has not 
yet replied. The paper solicited from 
Dr. Richard B. Roberts, a prominent 
physicist of the department of terres- 
trial magnetism, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, has been received. Of par- 
ticular interest is Dr. Roberts’ opinion 
that should the Soviets wish to avoid the 
restrictions of a test ban treaty they 
might be expected to do so under con- 
ditions of open abrogation rather than 
clandestine testing. Dr. Roberts’ paper 
follows: 


THE NUCLEAR Test BAN 
(By Richard B. Roberts) 

The attention which you are directing to- 
ward the test ban is well deserved. The Is- 
sues are complex and the facts needed to 
form a considered judgment are not readily 
available. You will be doing a great service 
to the Nation if you can bring before the 
public the careful and objective analysis of 
the pros and cons given in the statement sent 
to your committee by Mr. William C. Foster. 

Just as a bargain cannot be clearly to the 
sole advantage of the buyer or the seller, any 
arms control measure will involve compro- 
mises. These measures must provide mutual 
benefits. If they were clearly to the one- 
sided advantage of the United States they 
would induce no controversy at home but 
they would be clearly unacceptable to Russia. 
The decision whether or not any measure Is 
in the interest of the United States must 
therefore depend upon a careful weighing of 
the advantages and hazards. 

Individual enthusiasts who do not carry 
the responsibility for decision often fall to 
make such a balanced judgment. They fre- 
quently overemphasize one or another aspect 
of testing and ignore all others. The hazards 
to health from fallout are real, but at one 
time they were exaggerated. At present the 
risks of a test ban are being equally exag- 
gerated by proponents of continued testing. 

These well-meaning advisors seem to ap- 
preciate that the invention of fusion weap- 
ons which might be cheap and which could 
spread into irresponsible hands would be 
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dangerous to the United States, Further- 
more, they agree that continued testing will 
accelerate this unwanted and unmanageable 
development. They do not seem to under- 
stand that a test ban would at least deter 
testing and postpone the advent of fusion 
Weapons. Finally, they imply that the new 
dangers arising from fusion weapons could 
be neutralized if the United States also added 
fusion weapons to its arsenal. They fail to 

that there would be no compen- 
sating value to the United States. We al- 
ready have ample supplies of fission weapons; 
fusion weapons could add little to our stra- 
tegic power. All of thelr worries were con- 
sidered in Mr. Foster’s analysis but were put 
into proper perspective. 

In addition, the advocates of testing em- 
Phasize the peaceful uses of clean nuclear 
explosives and are in frantic haste to obtain 
them. In my opinion we have greater need 
for time to assimilate the present revolution 
in technology than need for any new inno- 
vations, If, however, they think industrial 
fusion power is desirable and important it is 
Surprising that they did not suggest an open 
international development. Instead they 
Seem to prefer secret national programs 
Which would allow Russia to obtain the 
greatest advantage from its closed society. 

Clandestine testing does not appear to be 
an attractive policy for any nation. Such a 
Program would be costly and cumbersome. 
The tests would be restricted to underground 
shots which have limits to their utility. 
Seismic detection has improved rapidly in 
the past few years and there is no reason to 
believe that this progress has reached any 
fundamental limit. New information gath- 
ering such as reconnaissance satel- 
lites are in development. Finally, extensive 
Clandestine testing is likely to come to the 
attention of our usual intelligence system. 
There is no reason to believe that evasion 
could be guaranteed for any significant series 
Of tests. 

As long as the test ban includes the right to 
Make a small number of on-site inspections 
(mainly to provide incontestable evidence 
of events already known) the Soviets can be 
expected to choose open abrogation rather 
than clandestine tests if they decide to re- 
sume testing. Past experience has shown 
that Russia did not bother with elaborate 
Concealment as was frequently predicted, but 
Carried out its tests in defiance of world 
Opinion. 

In summary, I cannot agree with the 
advice given you by some of my fellow 
over- 


equally important must also be considered. 
Therefore, I find that the evaluation made 
by the responsible leaders of the Government 
is more valid and convincing because it is 
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Lithuanian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 16, friends of freedom throughout 
the world commemorated the 45th anni- 
versary of Lithuania's independence as 
a nation. This tiny but proud country 
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fell under the yoke of Communist op- 
pression on the 15th of June 1940. Un- 
fortunately, Lithuania was one of the 
first sovereign states to fall prey to Rus- 
sian imperialism. Its bondage is a vivid 
example of Red colonialism. 

By remembering Lithuania’s day of 
national independence, we not only 
strike a blow for freedom but keep the 
flame of hope alive for those living be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I wish to com- 
mend the Lithuanian American Infor- 
mation Center of New York City and, 
in my own congressional district, the 
American Lithuanian Citizens Club and 
the United American-Lithuanian Relief 
Fund for their energetic efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom for their 
friends and relatives now in Communist 
captivity. 


Just West of Illinois Is a Good Place To 
Be—Addres¢ by Prof. Leslie W. Dun- 
lap, Director of University Libraries, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
some of my colleagues will recall the 
article by Philip Roth in the December 
1962 issue of Esquire magazine in which 
Mr. Roth has some unkind things to say 
about my native State of Iowa. 

Rather than dismiss Mr. Roth as a 
brash outlander who is writing more 
from the demands of his pocketbook 
than he is from the demands of his 
heart, native Iowans and adopted sons 
have rushed to the defense of this fair 
State, its people, its mores, and its 
culture. 

In this defense we have become all the 
more proud of some of the wonderful 
things for which Iowa stands—excel- 
lence in higher education; some of the 
finest food in the Nation; our contribu- 
tions to the culture of the world through 
the Grant Woods, the Meredith Willsons, 
the Octave Thanets, the Susan Glaspells, 
the Phil Stongs, the Frederick Bissells, 
the Bix Beiderbeckes, the Margaret Rob- 
erts and others; those people the Nation 
respects—the Herbert Hoovers, the 
James Van Allens; our high literacy 
rate; our tolerance toward minorities— 
of which Mr. Roth is one—and many 
more characteristics which have enriched 
the life of America and people who have 
added to its stature. 

Of all of those who have come to the 
defense of Iowa, none has done it more 
eloquently than a man who had adopted 
Iowa because it is something special, Mr. 
Leslie Dunlap, director of the university 
libraries at the State University of Iowa. 
A speech which Mr. Dunlap made re- 
cently has been reprinted in the Iowa 
City Press Citizen and I feel that Mr. 
Dunlap’s remarks should have further 
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circulation by appearing in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include his remarks at 
this time: 
Just Wrsr or Iuirnois Is 4 Goop Praca 
To BE 
(Address by Prof. Leslie W. Dunlap) 

After being asked to speak, I thought about 
what I could say which might be of inter- 
est to a group of music librarians meeting 
in Iowa, and I decided to talk about work- 
ing and living in this State. I should ex- 
plain at the outset that I, too, am new to 
Towa, but this makes it easier for me to 
deny the imputation that the land which 
produces corn and hogs necessarily possesses 
a corny culture. ` 

Americans always have been hurt by crit- 
ical comments implying cultural lag. You 
probably can point to hackneyed statements 
regarding the failure of our country to pro- 
duce a Mozart or a Verdi just as students of 
American literary history are familiar with 
the contemptuous queries of Sidney Smith 
which appeared in 1820 in the Edinburgh 
Review: “In the four quarters of the globe, 
who reads an American book, or goes to an 
American play, or looks at an American 
picture or statue?” 

Smith's example was followed in the 19th 
century by visitors to our shores, but 
haughtiness of this sort is out of fashion 
in the 20th. The vogue of today is for 
our countrymen who live on either coast to 
belittle the cultural achievements of the 
Midwest. Iowa has received recently more 
than its share of such abuse, and I am moved 
to frame an answer. A 

An especially annoying indictment of this 
locality by Philip Roth appeared in the De- 
cember 1962 issue of Esquire in an article 
which, if you read, you did not believe, other- 
wise, you would not be here today. My title 
comes from Philip Roth's first line, “Iowa Is 
Just West of Illinois.” and the last line in 
the same h reads, “I have as much 
trouble naming Western States as naming 
birds and flowers.” Truly, a pitiful admis- 
sion from a professional writer. 

Philip Roth was born in 1933 in Newark, 
N.J. and he attended Bucknell University 
and the University of Chicago before he be- 
came, in 1960, a lecturer in the University of 
Iowa Writer's Workshop. 

During his 2-year residence in Iowa City, 
Roth did not read regularly an Iowa paper, 
nor, if we may judge from his article, did 
he travel in Iowa except to and from Chicago. 
Roth's title, “Iowa, a Very Far Country, 
indeed,” that he deals with this 
State and its people, but he does not go be- 
yond Iowa City and the nearby Amana colo- 
nies and his complaints are largely those of 
disaffected graduate students from urban 
centers in the East. 

Roth's indictment of life in Iowa City Is 
long and varied. His night life was restricted 
to dining at George's Pizza Palace followed 
by art movies where he and his wire 
munched on butternut crunch. Afterward, 
they visited Kenneys, which features varied 
domestic and foreign brews and poor inu- 
mination. If we can believe Roth in bis 
article, the university's crowded schedule of 
plays, lectures, and concerts never lured him, 
nor did he seek refuge in our main library 
building which is open 6 nights a week 
until 2 o'clock in the morning. The only 
mention he makes of our library is to liken 
the appearance of the shelves in the State 
liquor store to our bookstacks. But this 
resemblance is not apt, because the shelves 
in the library are open while those in the 
liquor store are discreetly closed. 

Roth rails at Iowa's liquor laws—which, 
by the way, may soon be changed since our 
Governor-elect made “liquor by the drink” a 
successful campaign issue—and he was not 
amused by the bibulous oddities which sur- 
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round us. Roth pins the label of “creeping 
socialism” on Iowa's State owned and op- 
erated liquor stores, and he found the multi- 
ple forms to be beyond his comprehension. 

Local news items in the Iowa City paper 
and the undisguised Republicanism of the 
Des Moines Register drove Roth to subscribe 
to the New York Times. Since the Times 
understandably does not reach Iowa City 
until several days after issuance, Roths sense 
of chronology often became confused, and he 
was overwhelmed wen he returned from a 
trip out of town and found a mountain of 
newspapers since he had failed to cancel his 
subscription. 

At this point, the reader of the December 
issue of Esquire is likely to conclude that 
Roth’s complaint simply is that Iowa City 
bears little resemblance to New York and its 
environs, but this he surely knew before he 


came. 

A fairer picture of this “Very Far Country” 
would delineate Iowa’s distinctive weaknesses 
and strengths, For 5 years in a row, Jowa 
cattle feeders have won the coveted blue 
ribbon for the best steer shown at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition in Chicago, 
and 2 years ago this State unveiled the most 
successful embezzler in the annals of Ameri- 
ean finance—the 58-year-old daughter of a 
banker in northwest Iowa who had endeared 
herself to her fellow townsmen through 
benefactions with their money. 

The curbs on our highways—placed there 
to keep erosive waters off adjoining fields— 
are a hazard and a disgrace, and our drink- 
ing water in the spring has a vile odor and 
taste which cannot be concealed in strong 
coffee or tea. For the water which we 
drink—and you are drinking today—comes 
from the Iowa River, and the spring thaws 
yield a runoff from the fields which must be 
treated with large amounts of chlorine. The 
prospect of drinking water from a nearby 
river was new to me when I came to Iowa 
City but it certainly is better to drink from 
ariver than to empty waste in it. 

In my view, the chief problem which con- 
fronts Iowa is to create a government which 
will fairly reflect recent population shifts 
from farms to urban communities within 
the State. Unless this is done, Iowa will con- 
tinue to suffer an unrepresentative legisla- 
ture, and her people, particularly her young 
people, will feel that their birthright has 
slipped away and will seek it in greener 


On the other side of the ledger, Iowa pos- 
gesses a bountiful, tillable soll which makes 
it one of the chief food producing areas in 
the world. Newcomers are told that they are 
likely to gain 10 pounds in their first year, 
and most of us paid this or a higher price. 
This State also has enviable water resources 


Towa is at the crossroads of America inso- 

far as the center of population and main 

ion routes are concerned, and the 

prospects for healthy economic growth are 

bright if the governmental structure under- 
goes the overdue transformation. 

The greatest resource of any region is its 
people, and of these there are 2% million 
in Iowa plus hundreds of thousands in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, New York City, and Long 
Beach, Calif. The residents who are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly over the State, stem 
from hardy stocks of northern Europeans 
who came principally to make a better liv- 
ing. Their industry frequently brought 
prosperity and sometimes wealth, much of 
which has been plowed back into the sup- 
port of Iowa's 27 4-year colleges, innumer- 
able churches, and varied municipal enter- 
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‘The real leaders in the social and economic 
life in this community are much niore visible 
than I have found them to be elsewhere, 
and members of this “in group” are char- 
acterized by an invariable desire to be help- 
ful. Occasionally one hears, “You can't 
do that in Iowa,” but a fairer picture reveals 
a “show me” attitude which rightly must 
be satisfied before it will embrace an inno- 
vation proposed by an Illinoisan—which I am 
not, but I am often thought to be since I 
moved to Iowa from Illinois. 

The candor of Iowans is refreshing: I re- 
call the welcome which the mayor of Mason 
City extended to librarians at a conference 
of the Iowa Library Association in his city. 
After encouraging the conferees to pursue 
their deliberations regardleas of the minutes 
left on parking meters, the mayor explained 
that his city had no courtesy tags for visi- 
tors; “However,” he added, “if any of you 
receive a ticket, I shall be glad to fix it for 
you.” 

Iowans may not be more honest than other 
Americans, yet this is the first place I have 
lived where I leave my car to be repaired or 
serviced confident that what is needed will 
be done—this and ‘s 

As to music in Iowa, I know little more 
than I read in the papers which Philip Roth 
could not abide. During Thanksgiving week, 
Charles Treger, an associate professor of 
music in this university and a member of 
the Iowa string quartet which will play for 
you, won the Weiniawski solo violin com- 
petition in Poland; and 18 teenagers in Iowa 
City, members of the Charles Treger or 
James Dixon fan clubs, joined in honoring 
their teathers in a concert of works by 
Tchaikovsky, Mozart, and Bach. 

During the same week, the 16th annual 
State high school music festival was held 
in Des Moines. More than 1.000 teenagers 
participated: 269 in the band, 202 in 
orchestra, and 600 in the chorus. Their 
concert in the vast and barny KRNT theater 
was a sellout, and a video tape was tele- 
vised the next day under the 


This re- 
calls melodies beloved in “River City,” es- 
38 “76 Trombones,” but this is only 
g. 

The university which is proud to be your 
host supports the Scottish Highlanders, the 
largest bagpipe band in the world, a group 
of 75 young women who play the pipes and 
drums and dance above crossed swords and 
on a raised drum at football games. And 
once every 4 years this group travels to Eu- 
rope where, according to Iowa papers, the 
kilted lassies win the plaudits and hearts of 
large audiences on the Continent and in 
Scotland itself. Every loyal Hawkeye relished 
the inevitable triumph of our bonnie High- 
landers over Bailee Frank Magee in the now 
celebrated “Aberdeen Incident.” 

The story goes like this: On their quad- 
rennial trips to Europe, each Highlander pays 
her own major expenses, but bills resulting 
from extra travel for concerts are teed 
by the host cities. During their 1952 trip, 
the Scottish Tourist Board offered visits and 
performances by the Highlanders to a num- 
ber of cities if the local authorities would 
provide transportation from Edinburgh and 
return and for meals and lodging for the 
girls. When this proposal was presented to 
the Aberdeen City Council, Councilman 
Frank Magee objected that Iowa High- 
landers would “turn out to be a group of 
chorus girls playing be-bop on the bagpipes,” 
and the council voted not to invite the girls 
to appear. 

Six Aberdeen businessmen gallantly fur- 
nished the requisite guarantee; and the girls, 
clad in Kilts of three tartans, red and blue 
blouses, and Highland feather bonnets or 
Glengarry caps, piped and drummed them- 
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selves across Pittodrie soccer field. Twenty- 
thousand citizens of Aberdeen had parted 
with something between a shilling and a 
pound to enjoy the sport. The Aberdeen 
Military Band opened with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the Highlanders 
piped, sang, and danced 12 numbers, Includ- 
ing Scottish airs, Ravel's Bolero“, and final- 
ly, “God Save the King.” 

As the Highlanders marched off the field, 
the Aberdeen Military Band struck up, “Will 
Ye Nae Come Back Again?” And 20,000 Scots 
joined in the song. Dour Frank Magee and 
several highly regarded Scottish pipe majors 
belittled the musicianship of our brave 
Highlanders, but their voices went unheard 
amid the acclamation. And I assure you 
that their base cavils were not reported in 
Hawkeyeland. 

In truth, just west of Illinois is a good 
place to be, and we who live here want our 
colleagues in the Music Library Association 
to enjoy our visit, Please call on us if we 
may help in any special way. 


Dallas High School Debate Team Defeats 
117 Rivals in Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I announce the victory 
of a debate team from Jesuit High 
School in Dallas last weekend in the Na- 
tional Invitational High School Cherry 
Blossom Tournament sponsored by 
Georgetown University. The Jesuit 
High School students, Rick Atkinson and 
Jim Turner, competed against 117 other 
high schools, public and private, repre- 
sending 20 States. The debate topic was 
“That the United States Should Provide 
a Common Market for the Western Hem- 
isphere.” The Jesuit team took the af- 
firmative side in the final debate, but de- 
bated both sides of the question in the 
course of the tournament. Jim Turner 
also won an award as third highest rank- 
ing speaker out of all the orators in the 
tournament. 

Mr. Speaker, this achievement by a 
team representing one of our fine Dallas 
high schools is another indication of the 
fine record of Dallas County. It is nat- 
ural for Dallas to lead. Our people have 
always prided themselves on getting 
things done and as a result we have one 
of the greatest metropolitan areas of the 
Nation. Our achievements in industry, 
retailing, education, and cultural activi- 
ties are a constant wonder to people 
everywhere. It always gives me great 
satisfaction to announce the achieve- 
ments of Dallas people and to call atten- 
tion to the fact that our progress as a 
community, in every field, is done 
through the efforts of our own people. 

That success in scholastic achievement 
is not confined to one Dallas high school 
was stressed by Rev. Father Herlong, of 
Jesuit, talking of the friendly rivalry be- 
tween the various school debate teams. 
He said the Dallas students have a close 
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bond with one another. He told how 
this was demonstrated last year in an 
intercity debate in which Bryan Adams, 
a public high school, and Jesuit com- 
peted. Jesuit was declared the winner 
and when the announcement was made, 
the whole Bryan Adams team stood up 
and cheered. Father Herlong paid trib- 
ute to Bryan Adams as well as Garland 
High School and said they are both on a 
par with Jesuit and he feels that in last 
week's tournament they would have done 
as well and perhaps even better than 
Jesuit. 

Incidently, on a personal note, Father 
Herlong is a distant cousin of our col- 
league, Congressman Simp HERLONG, of 
Florida. 


“Shared Time as I See It” 
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HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


- OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
was recently a “meeting of the minds” 
of five people concerning a very impor- 
tant issue in American education. These 
five have a common heritage, and two of 
them are from my district. Since I con- 
Sider the article to be of national inter- 
est regardless of whether there is agree- 
ment or disagreement concerning all the 
contents, I, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, include the article 
“Shared Time as I See It.” 

The article follows: 

SHARED TIME As I SEE IT 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research direc- 
tor, American Federation of Teachers) 
INTRODUCTION 


I am honored today to discuss shared 
time with four dear, old friends from Mis- 
Bouri. These gentlemen have been educa- 
tional leaders in their fields for years. These 
are: Dr. W. W. Carpenter, professor emeritus 
of education of the University of Missourt, 
who assisted in the development of the post- 
war Japanese school system; Mr. R. F. Wood, 
professor emeritus of American history and 
government of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, who was one of the writers of the mod- 
ern Missouri tution; Dr. Calvin E. Har- 
bin, professor of education of Fort Hays 
Btate College and a consultant of many edu- 
cational programs in Kansas; and Dr, Au- 
gust M. Hintz, pastor, North Shore Baptist 
Church, Chicago, and a leader in the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Dr. Carpenter. Does shared time“ have 
a dictionary definition? 

Answer. “Shared time’” is too new in edu- 
cational terminology to have a dictionary 
definition, even though it has existed in iso- 
lated places for many years, At our second 
conference in New York, on November 12, & 
definition was given that included many of 
the essential concepts. The definition 
voiced there was that shared time is “an 
educational system sanctioned by law which 
permits parents to enroll their children in 
both public and nonpublic schools at the 
same time.“ 

Mr. Woon. Do you consider “shared time“ 
the same as dismissed or released time? 

Answer. No, it is different than either dis- 
Missed or released time. 
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Dr. Harsin, How did you become a party 
to this issue of “shared time”? 

Answer. My two studies, entitled “Histori- 
cal Justification for Federal Ald to Educa- 
tion” and “Some Constitutional Prohibitions 
Against Financial Aid to Private Schools,” 
interested the Committee on Religious and 
Public Education and the Committee on 
Weekday Religious Education, who invited 
me to New York City to discuss shared time 
with them. 

Dr. Hıntz. How many conferences have 
been held by your committee in New York? 

Answer. The first conference was held in 
October of 1961 and the second conference 
was held in November of 1962. 

Mr. Woon. How representative would you 
say your committee is? 

Answer. I would answer that by quoting 
from an article of mine entitled “Shared 
Time: A New Approach in American Educa- 
tion,” which appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, February 1, 1962. “Fifty-nine pub- 
lic educators, religious leaders, and private 
educators met to discuss a new approach in 
American education. The group included 
the superintendents of schools of three large 
cities, a former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, a leader in the Roman Catholic 
church, similar leaders in the Lutheran and 
Methodist churches, a well-known Jewish 
lawyer and writer, an editor of a major edu- 
cational publication, a major administrator 
of a large university, and a major general.” 

Dr. Hintz. Why hasn't the public been 
more completely informed concerning these 
meetings? 

Answer. I would answer that by again 
quoting from the same article as follows: 
“Each came as an individual. The meeting 
was held without news releases and each 
returned to tell the story as fully as he 
desired.” 

Dr. CARPENTER. Why did each of you go as 
individuals and not as representatives of 
organizations? 

Answer. Most of the organizations took no 
official action, because it was deemed desir- 
able first to have adequate discussion of the 
issues. I would further add that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers has still taken 
no action, and this is common among the 
groups. 

Mr. Woop. You mentioned that shared 
time has existed in isolated places in the 
Nation for some time. Can you be specific 
about this? 

Answer. Yes. There has been a program 
in operation in the area of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1912. This still exists in 
Allegheny County and in Pittsburgh. Pro- 
grams have existed in Hartford, Conn., and 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Dr. OARPENTER. I am concerned about the 
terminology “educational system sanctioned 
by law.” Have there been any statutory 
provisions made to take care of this con- 
cept? 

Answer. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the answer to this question, as far as 
the participants were concerned. The De- 
partment of School Superintendents of the 
National Catholic Education Association re- 
cently prepared a summary concerning this 
point, and it was quoted at the meeting. 
The summary listed Alabama, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
as States permitting shared time. Also, they 
listed 10 States where shared time is not per- 
mitted, and this list included Alaska, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Utah. Finally, in the third category, they 
listed four States that had no statutory pro- 
visions for “shared time.” These are: Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Missouri, and New Jersey. 
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I take exception to their summary, how- 

ever, because it contains only the opinions 
of Catholic school superintendents in those 
Btates, and these statutes were enacted be- 
fore shared time was an issue. You will re- 
call that we have had several U.S. 
Court cases where the Justices would go back 
and study the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, and quite 
often the Justices have come to the con- 
clusion that the framers of the Constitution 
had no intent as far as certain modern con- 
cepts were concerned. It would be about the 
same as expecting you to tell me what next 
week’s newspaper is going to say. “Shared 
time, to my thinking, is a new concept in 
the minds of most people and has not been 
thought of sufficiently to be provided in the 
statutes of our States. 

Dr. Hinrz, Then you are questioning 
whether it is an educational system sanc- 
tioned by law“? 

Answer. Yes. 

Dr. Hargin. If it is not an “educational 
system sanctioned by law,” should it be? 

Answer. I do not consider it necessary to 
be sanctioned by law. I realize I have be- 
come involved in a controversy that dates 
back to Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton, often expressed in terms of strict 
construction versus loose construction. I 
happen to share Mr. Hamilton's idea that 
loose construction is much more desirable as 
a constitutional concept. In the case of 
“shared time,” I thus think it might be 
unwise to make it a statutory provision. 

Mr. Woop. How would you then expect 
shared time to expand as an educational 
concept? 

Answer. First, I would assume that any- 
thing that provides for the general welfare 
would not be unconstitutional unless and 
until challenged and a decision handed 
down. In other words, as long as we have 
no provision for shared time, and as long as 
it may improve the educational product and 
does not contravene any ruling of the State 
department of education, it would not be 
unconstitutional unless and until challenged 
and an opinion handed down by the attor- 
ney general, or a decision by the court. 

Second, in school law, you will recall, that 
a section of cases is built around the con- 
cept of “extra legal” and a number of im- 
portant principles have been resolved by the 
use of this concept. Extra legal may be 
illustrated along the line of discretion. 
Yakel wrote, “The Legal Control of the Ad- 
ministration of Public School Expenditures,” 
in 1929, and illustrates this principle as 
follows: “Discretion granted to boards of ed- 
ucation. * * * Once a power has been given 
to a board of education to do any particular 
thing, the courts have been inclined to give 
it rather broad powers of discretion, and 
usually the courts will not interfere unless 
there is a “clear abuse of discretion.” It is 
ample for shared time to be given the status 
of extra legal, 

Dr. Carpenter. Can “shared time” solve 
the impasse that currently exists concern- 
ing pupils relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

Answer. Yes. I think it has great possi- 
bilities in this area; because if shared time 
becomes a national principle, it will reduce 
the financial obligations of parochial schools 
and thus reduce their interest in securing 
Federal aid to education, and at the same 
time, would increase the obligation of the 
public schools and thus increase their op- 
portunities for securing additional Federal 
aid. 

Dr. Harsin. How would this work? 


Answer. The concept of shared time does 
not mean the same to all people, but it Is my 
interpretation that when we refer to the defi- 
nition “permit parents to enroll their chil- 
dren in both public and nonpublic schools 
at the same time,” we mean, children at- 
tending private schools can be enrolled to 
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attend public schools a part of each day and 
take such courses as homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, and physical education. This 
would reduce the number of courses being 
offered by the private schools and thus per- 
mit them to have some relief from the cur- 
rent heavy financial burden they have at 
present. At the same time, the public 
schools would be assuming additional re- 
sponsibilities and thus have a higher pri- 
ority on the tax dollar. 

Dr. CARPENTER. May I return to the use 
of the term ald“? To me the word “aid” 
is poorly chosen and in my writings, I al- 
ways use “participation.” 

Answer. I belleve your point is well taken. 
In the 1958 edition of “Survey of Teachers’ 

said. on page 3: “Also, the term 
‘Federal aid to education’ should be changed 
to ‘Federal participation in education.’ As 
many people think of any program where 
the word ‘aid’ is used as somewhat of a 
relief situation, and certainly this should 
not be true in education.” I have, however, 
used the terms “Federal aid” and “State 
aid” in this discussion for the benefit of the 


you conceive that shared 
time might work the opposite, that is, per- 
mit the children in the public schools to at- 
tend the private schools a part of each day? 

Answer. No, I think this would require 
legislation, and I would doubt that the 
legislation would be constitutional, Fur- 
thermore, it would be unfair to place addi- 
tional financial burdens on private schools, 
because, I believe, it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional to provide State ald for private 
schools. This is outlined in my study en- 
titled, “Some Constitutional Prohibitions 
Against Financial Aid to Private Schools.” 

Dr. CARPENTER. Are there other concepts 
than financial in considering shared time? 

Answer. Yes. I believe one of them Is the 
chance to reduce class size in private schools. 
We note that the current class size in public 
schools is too high and studies Indicate that 
it is much higher in private schools. I call 
your attention to my study entitled, The 
Limitation of Class Size.” 

Dr. Harası. What then, do you consider 
the proper class size? í 

Answer. Class size should be held at no 
more than 25 pupils, and this should not be 
an average. 

Mr. Woop. What would be another ad- 
vantage? 

Answer. It would reduce competition and 
create cooperation between public and pri- 
vate schools. At the present time, the 
children who attend private schools in a 
given community live in a different world 
from those who attend public schools. 
There is very little meeting of the minds 
between the two groups and where there is 
no close intercourse between groups, there 
is a danger to our free society. We need the 
support of private schools in voting bond is- 
sues and school levies. At the same time, 
‘we need the support of graduates of public 
schools to promote legislation guaranteeing 
the right of parents to send their children 
to the schools of their choice, 

Dr. CARPENTER. Can you see other ad- 
vantages? 

Answer. Yes. At least one additional one 
of these Is in the area of curriculum improve- 
ment. Since quality education must always 
be an important factor in American educa- 
tion, we must constantly be improving our 

You probably read the article in 
US. News & World Report, dated December 
17, 1962, entitled, “Are Schools 
Actually Better Than Those in the United 
States?” ‘You will recall that, in this article, 
five European countries were studied. These 
were: Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
USSR. and Switzerland, and that the 
United States outranked these other nations 
in three of the four categories. Since, how- 
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ever, there is constant pressure to improve 
the product in each of the countries, we must 
do likewise here in America. 

I would conceive that we could have Fed- 
eral moneys for further experimentation in 
education in the subjects that the public 
schools would teach all the children. 

Dr. HarsIN. Has the National Government 
shown any concern for shared time? 

Answer. Yes. Congressman POWELL, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, called a preliminary meeting in 
November of 1962, in New York, to discuss 
the idea; and more recently, he has said that 
he plans for his congressional committee to 
study it carefully in 1963. Also, his com- 
mittee has published “Pioneer Ideas in Edu- 
cation,” and a section, where I am quoted, 
is entitled “Shared Time.” 

Dr. CARPENTER. Before we close this dis- 
cussion, I desire to say that I have never pub- 
licly advocated Federal or State support of 
the education of non-public-school children. 
However, I have always believed that in our 
democracy we must educate all of the chil- 
dren of all of our people. In 1928, I wrote a 
long article on “The Rights and Privileges 
of American Schoolchildren.” 


Answer. I believe your statement is an- 
other reason for shared time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Gentlemen, it has been an honor to dis- 
cuss “shared time” with you. I firmly be- 
lieve it has become a common educational 
theory and that it may became an educa- 
tional principle that will solve the current 
impasse in the Congress concerning addi- 
tional Federal participation in education. 


Responsibility in Water Pollution 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by the Honorable James M. Quig- 
ley, Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to the State and interstate water 
pollution control administrators meet- 
ing at the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, 
Chicago, IL, on December 6, 1962. 

In this excellent speech Secretary 
Quigley apprizes the State adminstra- 
tors of not only the need for vigor by 
their respective State agencies, but also 
advises wisely and in the public interest 
of the basic policy of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and of 
the Federal Government under Public 
Law 660 and its amendments, that the 
Federal Government by law shall and 
should enter into areas where interstate 
pollution is rampant to initiate proceed- 
ings for the abatement of that pollu- 
tion. 

It is speeches like this which will do 
much to lay to rest misunderstandings 
about Federal authority and responsi- 
bility under the water pollution control 
law of these United States. 

The address follows: 
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ADDRESS BY JAMES M. QUIGLEY, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Gentlemen, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you. I have accepted 
your invitation in good faith. I have every 
reason to belleve that the invitation ex- 
tended by your officers represents a good 
faith effort on their part to improve some- 
thing that is usually referred to as Federal- 
State relations in matters of water pollution 
control. It is in this same spirit that I have 
accepted and for this same purpose that 
I have come. 

Having said that I am here primarily to 
make what contribution I can toward Im- 
proving Federal-State relations in the field 
of water pollution control, let me hasten to 
add that I am not entirely certain what it 
is I seek to improve, Federal-State rela- 
tions is one of those catchall phrases that 
seems to mean so many things to so many 
people that I am not sure what it does mean. 
Too often I have observed that the term 
Federal-State relations” is used in a strictly 
negative sense. Federal-State relations is 
the reason given why we at HEW should 
not do this, or why we should not do it the 
way we had planned or why we should not 
do it at this time. Until Blutcher Poole 
asked me to come to this meeting I can't 
recall anybody ever using Federal-State rela- 
tions as a basis for my doing anything, Al- 
ways it has been a reason for not acting or 
an excuse for inaction. : 

Needless to say, I appreciate this positive 
development and trust that by this meeting 
we will all be able to make a substantial 
contribution toward improving Federal-State 
relations in a program area of mutual in- 
terest. 

If this meeting is to have positive results 
I think that it is absolutely essential that 
the balance of today be devoted to a frank 
and honest discussion of the problems we 
face. If such discussions are not achieved. 
then, I submit, I will be wasting my time 
here, you will be wasting yours, and all of 
us will be wasting the taxpayers’ money 
which was spent to bring us here. 

To avoid any such abuse of the poor tax- 
payer and, in the interest of getting such 
a discussion started, I would like at this time 
to speak my mind frankly. 

I have already indicated that I am not 
at all sure what people mean when they talk 
about Federal-State relations. Perhaps, 
then, the most important contribution I 
could make to this discussion is to state 
what I believe is or should be encompassed 
by the phrase “Federal-State relations” when 
it is used in connection with the matters 
cpg mutual interest—water pollution con- 


The first and most essential ingredient to 
a workable formula for good Federal-State 
relations in this area is a clear tion 
by everybody concerned at both the State 
and Federal level that both the States and 
the Federal Government are involved in wa- 
ter pollution control matters. 

This, as you are well aware, was not al- 
ways so. I am not unmindful that many 
of you resisted, some rather vigorously, the 
idea of the Federal Government becoming 
involved in a matter which traditionally you 
had handled at the State and local level. 
You had every right to fight such a fight. 
But, let’s face it, that fight is now over and 
done. The Federal Government is in the 
water pollution control business. In the 
year 1962 this ls the plain unvarnished fact. 

It is around this unvarnished, though for 
some of you, perhaps, unpleasant fact that 
any question of Federal-State relations must 
center. If you refuse to accept this fact, 
if your efforts are directed to fighting a rear 
guard action against what Congress has 
done, if you deem it your role to set up 
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pockets of resistance against Federal action, 
or if you are willing to have the Federal 
Government come into your State only on 
your terms then, indeed, the going is going 
to be rough for all of us. 

If, every time the Federal Government at- 
tempts to carry out its responsibilities in the 
field of water pollution control which in- 
volves your State, you consider it to be your 
function to quibble over every technicality 
and to take advantage of every dilatory tactic 
your lawyers can dream up, then neither the 
cause of Federal-State relations or of water 
pollution control are likely to be advanced 
very quickly or very smoothly. 

And I think you will agree with me that 
the spectacle of a State walking out on a 
Federal water pollution control conference 
or of an interstate agency, acting more on 
the basis of rumor and suspicion rather 
than knowledge and fact, passing a formal 
resolution denouncing the Federal Govern- 
ment can hardly be construed as conduct 
calculated to improve Federal-State rela- 
tions. 


Yet is is in the face of such recent actions 
that we are here assembled to discuss ways 
and means of improving Federal-State 
relations in the field of water pollution con- 
trol. Let me be blunt, I interpret such 
actions as coming much closer to an open 
declaration of war against the Federal Gov- 
ernment than a pledge to work together as 
Allies in a mutual effort to defeat the com- 
mon enemy of dirty water, 

We are—or at least we should be—in this 
fight together. 

If the Federal Government is in the water 
Pollution control business it does not follow 
that the States are out of it. Quite the con- 
trary: the act of Congress which projected 
the Federal Government into water pollution 
Matters clearly spelled out that it is “the 
Policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, and 

responsi 


Person in either the legislative or executive 
branch of your Federal Government who is 
in disaccord with that policy. I know of no 
act by any individual within the Department 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare that has 
been in violation of this policy of States’ 
Tights and states’ responsibilities. If you 

of any, I would appreciate it if you 
would bring it to my attention immediately. 

Even if there were no clearly 
Congressional policy there would be no 
desire on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to nudge anybody out of the water 
Pollution control field. Commonsense dic- 
tates that whatever the Federal Govern- 
ment accomplishes in this area it can never 
do more than supplement what the States 
are doing. This is true not just in water 
Pollution matters but in all well conceived 
Programs of Federal aid. The vast Federal 
highway construction program did not put 
the States out of the business of bullding and 
Maintaining a road system. The Hill-Burton 
Program of Federal aid for hospital construc- 
tion did not relieve the States and local 
communities of maintaining hospitals. A 
basket full of Federal aid to education pro- 
grams, including the Land-Grant College Act, 
the GI bill of rights, the Federal impact 
legislation and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, has left unshaken the basic local 
responsibility for American education. 

In water pollution, as in all of these other 
Matters, a good Federal program is one 
Which complements and supplements what 
the States are doing. I am interested in hav- 
ing a good Federal water pollution program. 

Another observation that I might dare to 
Make is that in dealing with some people 
who are involved at the State level with 
Water pollution control matters, I sometimes 
come away with the feeling that for them 
the mere existence of a Federal program in 
this area is something which they consider 
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as a personal affront. It is almost as if 
Congress insulted them personally when they 
put the Federal program on the statute 
books. 

Let’s be frank; many Members of Con- 

myself included—voted for the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in 1956 be- 
cause they were of the view that the States 
were not doing the job as adequately and as 
effectively as it needed to be done. But this 
was a conclusion which was reached, not on 
the basis of personalities, but in the face of 
some rather self-evident facts. First, these 
facts showed that a number of States, but 
unfortunately a limited number, has truly 
effective programs of water pollution con- 
trol. Second, even those States that had 
basically sound programs had their full 
share of problems arising from inadequate 
budgets, a limited number of qualified per- 
sonnel, and the unpleasant but undeniable 
fact of life that some of the biggest polluters 
in their State were also some of the State's 
biggest industries and municipalities against 
whom the bringing of an effective pollution 
abatement action was an extremely difficult 
assignment from whatever way you wanted 
to look at it—including politics. And, third, 
there was congressional recognition that the 
most effective State program was likely to 
leave undone a great deal that needed to be 
accomplished if this Nation was to adequately 
reclaim and protect its limited supply of 
clean water. 

It was in the face of such facts as these 

and not out of any personal peek that Con- 
gress acted and, in my judgment, wisely and 
well. If you believe that water pollution 
control is a matter that can be handied at 
the State and local level, or if you believe 
that where a joint State action is necessary, 
it can be handled effectively through inter- 
state company arrangements, I agree with 
you. But if you believe that these are 
matters that can only be handled by the 
States individually or in compact, then I do 
not agree. 
I do not believe, for example, that the rate 
of construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment facilities would have tripled in this 
country in the last 6 years without the 
tremendous boost it was given by the grants 
program Congress wrote into the law in 1956. 
Nor are we likely to find the solution to 
our yet unsolved pollution problems without 
the kind of extensive and expensive research 
which Congress has must be 
underwritten to a considerable extent by 
your Federal Government. I am sure that 
there are people, some here at this meeting 
perhaps, who do not share these beliefs. But 
I rather suspect that even our severest critic 
would concede that through the use of the 
grant mechanism, your Federal Government 
is now making a substantial contribution 
toward cleaning up the polluted waters of 
this Nation and that the kind of research 
necessary to assure our country the almost 
unlimited supply of fresh, clean water that 
ita future needs will demand can only come 
about if the Federal Government continues 
to assume the lion share of the ever in- 
creasing cost of this research. 

But these are the parts of our program 
about which we hear little or no criticism. 
We can be pretty popular at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as long 
as all we do is hand out money for grants 
for construction or grants for research, but 
these cheers sometimes turn to jeers when 
we attempt to carry out our responsibilities 
in the enforcement field. 

This is understandable. Cops are seldom 
the most popular people in a community. 
But good policemen worry more about doing 
their duty than improving their popularity 
and their communities are all the better for 
it. In water pollution, it is much the same. 
The key to an effective water pollution con- 
trol program is enforcement. Research is 
necessary; grants for construction are help- 
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ful but unless they are accompanied by a 
vigorous enforcement program, the job, in 
my judgment, is never going to get done 
the way it must be done. 

Because of the time limitation I will en- 
deavor to confine the balance of my re- 
marks to enforcement procedures under the 
Federal act. If I gage accurately the com- 
plaints addressed to this phase of our pro- 
gram they appear to be twofold. First, no- 
body seems to like the idea of enforcement 
and, in the second place, everybody seems to 
especially dislike the way we go about it. 
The term “conference” seems to have be- 
come a dirty word in the lexicon of most 
State people. I get the impression that you 
people at the State level really would not 
mind the Federal Government exercising its 
enforcement authority in water pollution 
matters if only we were nice enough to do it 
without calling a conference. 

The perfect example of this apparent men- 
tal block regarding the conference approach 
is to be found in Resolution 4 which, as I 
understand it, was considered and adopted 
at the Interstate Conference on Water Prob- 
lems which you attended yesterday. Let me 
read from the key paragraph of that reso- 
lution. It says: “Whereas, there has been 
rising concern over instances in which the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has initiated enforcement proceedings 
under enforcement provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act without full 
consultation with the State and interstate 
agencies to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of their respective programs in the af- 
fected areas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That procedures under the en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal statute 
shall not be invoked without full prior con- 
sultation between Federal, State, and inter- 
state authorities in the areas concerned and 
without giving such State and interstate au- 
thorities full opportunity to carry out a 
oan program which is mutually accept- 
able.” 

Now I don’t know who drafted that reso- 
Tution and, as a consequence, whose toes I 
might be stepping on when I comment that, 
in my judgment, the person who wrote that 
resolution either (1) never read the Federal 
law, or (2) read it and doesn't understand it, 
or (3) read it, understood it an is now some- 
how, by the passage of this resolution, seek- 
ing to repeal the law as Congress passed it. 

Let me quote for your benefit the key pro- 
vision of that law: “The Secretary shall call 
* + +a conference whenever, on the basis 
of reports, surveys, or studies, he has reason 
to believe that any pollution referred to in 
subsection (a) endangers the health or wel- 
fare of persons in a State other than that 
in which the discharge or discharges orig- 
inated is occurring.” 

I would point out two things about the 
law. First, the language is mandatory. 
The Secretary is required to call a conference 
whenever he has persuasive evidence that 
interstate pollution of a harmful nature is 

. Second, the purpose of calling a 
conference is to achieve the very objective 
set forth in the resolution adopted yesterday 
which I have just quoted. The reason for 
the conference is to have full consultation 
with the State and interstate agencies con- 
cerned to determine, first, the facts and, sec- 
ond, the nature and extent of any interstate 
pollution and, finally, to determine the kind 
and extent of the abatement programs in the 
affected areas which are being carried out by 
the industries, local government, the States, 
or interstate agencies. 

I would point out that Congress might 
have directed that the first step the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
take in an enforcement proceeding would be 
the convening of a formal administrative 
hearing. 

Or they could have directed that when the 
Secretary had evidence of interstate pollu- 
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tion he would immediately turn the matter 
over to the Justice Department to begin 
a court proceeding. Instead, Congress wisely 
rejected both of these approaches and deter- 
mined instead to use the conference tech- 
nique which, as many of you are well aware, 
has worked with considerable success under 
a number of State water pollution control 


Inherent in the resolution which the 
interstate conference on water problems 
adopted yesterday and, I suspect, in other 
criticisms that have been directed at our 
Department in this area is, I submit, a gross 
misunderstanding, and a complete misrep- 
resentation of what is embodied in the con- 
ference technique which Congress wrote into 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

Judging by some of the reactions, one gets 
the impression that in the minds of some 
State officials that the calling of a conference. 
by the Secretary is tantamount to an in- 
dictment of malfeasance or misfeasance in 
office by the State officials in the affected 
areas. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The decision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to call a 
water pollution conference means nothing 
more than that he has had brought to his 
attention evidence which indicates that 
harmful pollution of an interstate nature 
is occurring. The calling of such a confer- 
ence does not mean that the Secretary, or 
anybody in his Department, has found this 
to be the fact and the convening of such 
a conference does not mean that anybody 
is being accused of anything. The basic 
purpose of the conference is to bring to- 
gether all of the interested parties, public 
and private, to informally review the situa- 
tion and to make a determination of what 
the facts are and to consider what additional 
corrective steps might be taken to abate any 
interstate pollution which the conferees 
agree exists. 

The conference concerns itself with such 
questions as: Is there pollution? If so, is it 
interstate in nature? If it is interstate in 
nature, is it having an adverse effect on 
the health or welfare of persons in a State 
other than where the pollution originated? 
If the answers to any of these questions prove 
to be in the negative the conference ad- 
journs because it lacks both the facts and 
the law to justify its further continuation. 
If, on the other hand, the answers to these 
questions are in the affirmative the confer- 
ence then directs its attention to what steps 
are being taken—by industries, by the mu- 
nicipalities, by the States or by the inter- 
state agencies to correct the situation and 
what additional steps might be taken. If 
this is not full consultation with the State 
and interstate agencies then I don’t know 
what It 18. 

I trust that I have demonstrated by my 
presence here today that I am sincerely in- 
terested in promoting the best possible Fed- 
eral-State relations in the feld of water 
pollution control. I am interested in achiev- 


we hope to achieve the kind of water pollu- 
tion control in this country that we must 
have to assure this Nation's future needs for 
clean water. 

To this end, the Department of Health, 


anxious we may be to achieve results, are 
we ready to do it on your terms. This is 
something both must do under the 


_ love. In 1962, torn by 
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terms which Congress clearly set forth for 
all of us to follow. If you will, allow us to 
do what Congress has directed us to do with- 
out heaping coals of criticism on our heads. 
If, instead, you will cooperate with us in 
helping to meet our departmental respon- 
sibilities you may be surprised to learn that 
a substantial part of that responsibility is 
to help you meet your own responsibility. 
I am confident that you will discover, as a 
number of States already have, that the con- 
ference technique as embodied in the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act Is not a 
painful and degrading experience for State 
and interstate water pollution control agen- 
cies but rather a helpful devise for focusing 
public attention on problems you have long 
struggled with alone; an effective way to 
highlight the efforts you have already made 
to meet these problems and a helpful means 
to enable you to mount an even greater 
effort to abate pollution in your area of 
responsibility. 

Federal-State relations is a two-way 
street. In this instance we in the Federal 
Government are ready, willing, and anxious 
to go as far down this street as we possibly 
can. How far we can is not for you to decide 
or for us to decide. This is something that 
has been determined by the Congress. We 
sincerely hope that you will meet us half- 
way. 


After This Manner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become a tradition for Mrs. Virginia 
Weldon Kelly, of the Long Beach, Calif., 
Press-Telegram, to write the Christmas 
lead editorial for that newspaper. As 
far as I know, she is the only person 
whose byline has ever appeared in that 
paper’s editorial column. 

Mrs. Kelly’s message which appeared 
in the Press-Telegram on Christmas Day, 
1962, contains moving words which have 
meaning all through the year and not 
just during the Christmas season. I 
have asked that they be reproduced at 
this time as a reminder of thoughts 
which should not be reserved alone for 
that time of the year. 

Other people share my appreciation of 
Mrs. Kelly’s Christmas editorial Each 
year she receives many letters from 
friends all over the world who include 
Members of Congress, ambassadors and 
their wives, governmental dignitaries, 
military men and others. They tell her 
that they find comfort in her words. It 
is most interesting, I think, that some of 
the people who write her are of other 
faiths but all express a stanch belief in 

At a time, when we are menaced by 
communism even in our own hemisphere, 
it is meaningful that freedom-loving 
people cherish their religious faith. 

The above-mentioned editorial follows: 

AFTER THIS MANNER 
(By Virginia Weldon Kelly) 
Christmas is the season of lights when 


man should experience joy, peace, truth, and 
confusion and fear, 
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many humbly ask God the question: “What 
is man that Thou are mindful of him?” 

The late Dr. Carl Jung wrote that if we 
know that God ls all that matters we can 
avoid concentrating on unimportant goals. 
He also wrote that modern dictators and the 
misery they bring stem from superintellec- 
tuals who have robbed man of his faith and 
awareness of the presence of God. 

Jesus answers thesé problems. In the 
Sermon on the Mount He sald: Te are the 
light of the world” and “After this manner 
pray ye: Our Father which art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name.” 

A reverence for Jesus’ teachings, and their 
application to human dignity, sustained the 
Founding Fathers of this country. General 
Washington asked for and received Bibles 
for his starving troops at Valley Forge. 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, wrote that acknowledging 
God in our governmental ceremonials does 
not interfere with separation of church and 
state, 

John Adams, our second President, said 
that whatever he achieved in life, he owed 
to his lifelong habit of reading the Bible 
dally. 

Jesus instructed us to praise our Creator. 
Before He accomplished His healing miracles, 
and in all of His earthly ministry, Jesus 
never failed to give thanks to His Father. 

Jesus healed or fed any person without 
asking if that person was worthy in society's 
judgment. He knew each person's value to 
God. Our smallest act of kindness for any 
person is done for our Lord. If we fol- 
lowed His example of unfailing compassion, 
would not this be our sweetest Christmas 
gift for Jesus? 

Our loving wish is that you will place your 
cares before the Christ child, knowing that 
He will give you courage and comfort as He 
walks with you daily. 

Remembering that you are children of the 
King, may you treasure Jesus’ words: “He 
that believeth in Me shall have everlasting 
life.” 


All but American People Were in on 
Administration Deal With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
apparent to the American people what 
was evidently known by many in foreign 
countries, last October, that there was 
a deal with Khrushchev on taking some 
of his missiles out of Cuba. I wonder 
what we have agreed to trade for the 
Soviet dictator's latest sop, the removal 
of a few of his soldiers from Cuba? 
When is President Kennedy going to stop 
his headlong retreat and stand up to the 
Soviets—after we have given up Florida 
or other parts of the Southeastern United 
States? Surely it is time Congress calls 
for a complete account by the President 
as to where he is headed and what prom- 
ises he has given the Kremlin. As to 
how widely the October deal was known, 
I would like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing column written by Henry J. Tay- 
lor for United Features Syndicate, Inc., 
and which appeared in the Dallas Morn- 
ing News: 
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NATO PEOPLE Sexe EXTORTION RELOAD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

AoNTREAL.—The best foreign channel to 
America's secrets is NATO, in Paris. During 
our October Cuba crisis this was the source 
of Turkey's leak to President de Gaulle 
about President Kennedy's agreement with 
Khrushchev to take our missiles out of Tur- 
key if Khrushchev would remove his from 
Cuba. 

Khrushchev put his missiles in Cuba as 
a bargaining tool. They allowed him to 
name his blackmail price for the crisis “so- 
lution“—and we paid it, although this is 
still vehemently denied by the White House. 

The NATO leak stated that.Mr. Kennedy 
signaled Khrushchev that nothing could be 
done officially about the Kremlin's demanded 
swap (except to deny its acceptance) but not 
to worry about our missiles in Turkey. The 
reported quote is: “T'I take care of those.” 


OCTODER 22—AMERICA'S MUNICH? 


In truth, on the basis of this October in- 
formation through Turkey, we did not stand 
up to Khrushchev when the chips were down, 
Instead, October 22 was America’s Munich, 

By January this was confirmed by our 
removal of the missiles from Turkey. The 
alibi was that these Jupiters are “obsolete.” 
But Jupiters are not obsolete on several 
other NATO frontiers. And to ayoid the em- 
barrassment that would surely accompany 
their removal from Turkey—except that the 
secret deal was made—we would have kept 
them there even had they been flmtlock 
blunderbusses. ` 

Now NATO members see Khrushchey de- 
manding his second payment in our October 
Munich. For one famous trouble with pay- 
ing blackmail is that the extortioner doesn't 
let you stop. Among profesional extortion- 
ists this is known as the reload. 

The Soviet forces left behind in Cuba are 
Khrushehev's reload“; his second bargain- 
ing tool, designed to squeeze us in Berlin. 

The United States-British-French level of 
forces there is now approximately 13,000 
men. Khrushchev says they are inside the 
Soviet defense periphery. He has 17,000 
troops (or more) inside our defense periph- 
ery, with a possible forthcoming reduction 
down to the level of our Berlin contingent. 

TYPICAL KREMLIN CAPER 


Canadians note Khrushchev’s reheating of 
his Berlin-Berlin-Berlin cry in the February 
9 interview with Toronto publisher Roy 
Thomson and a delegation of British- 
Canadian businessmen, a typical Kremlin 
Tedirection of attention onto that riven place. 

Mr. Kennedy has stated repeatedly that 
Allied contingents will stay in Berlin—in 
fact, that all of Berlin must remain a free 
area. But when Khrushchev built the wall 
we did not knock it down, Moreover, Mr. 
Kennedy is no more emphatically on record 
about Berlin than he was— we will not toler- 
ate, we will not hesitate’—about keeping 
communism out of Cuba and also about for- 
bidding a Soviet military lodgment there. 

Although seldom realized, Canada is repre- 
sented on the Allied Berlin military mission. 
And sources here wonder how Mr. Kennedy 
can pay the second price for America’s Oc- 
tober Munich—a swap of the Allied forces in 
Berlin for Khrushchev's withdrawal of his 
forces from Cuba. Perhaps this might not 
Meet too much British-French resistance. It 
might even be welcomed by President de 
Gaulle and, to a lesser degree, in London. 
But one hurdle Canadians see, and inquire 
about, is American public opinion. The 
underlying truth that this was a swap, and 
& second swap at that, would surely emerge. 

SECRETS SHARED BY 600 FOREIGNERS 


NATO enters even more broadly than in 
its case of the missile leak from Turkey. 
Representatives of 14 nations, including 
Cansda, sit in Paris with our Ambassador 
Thomas K. Finletter. The United States 
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must constantly answer classified questions 
there about such policies as Berlin. In 
biol aon, CER EDENO A ghee 

Each Ambassador relays information to his 
own capital; it goes to his Cabinet, generally 
to a defense committee, and frequently to 
varying parliamentary groups as here in 
Canada. This totals about 600 foreign diplo- 
mats, politicians, and soldiers sprawling from 
Ankara and Oslo to Ottawa. 

Our public is told (only) that we are trying 
to get Khrushchev’s troops out of Cuba in 
due course. But a NATO leak has already 
occurred describing Khrushchev’s price in- 
volving Berlin as his “reload” in our October 
Munich. 

Canadian sources belicve this undisclosed 
reload problem now fits in our White House 
like a swollen finger in n glove. 


Northwest Power Preference Dill, 
H.R. 994 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs, HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9 I introducec H.R. 994 which pro- 
vides for preference to be given to 
Northwest consumers of power produced 
by the Bonneville Power Administration 
in the Northwest States. 

My distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Jack WestLanp, from the Second 
Congressional District in the State of 
Washington, on the same day, intro- 
duced H.R. 1160 which provides for the 
same preference to be given Northwest 
consumers. 

The House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington is now in session in 
Olympia, Wash., and on February 14, 
1963, passed a resolution endorsing these 
bills. 

As you can see, there are 62 members 
of the house of representatives who 
sponsored this resolution: 

RESOLUTION oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

(Resolution by Representatives Max Wede- 
kind, Daniel J. Evans, Horace W. Bozarth, 
Morrill F. Folsom, Jack H. Rogers, Walt 
Reese, Arnie Bergh, William E. Young, Roy 
Mundy, H. D. “Herb” Hadiey, Norman B. 
Ackley, Robert G. Earley, J. J. Gallagher, 
Bob McDougall, Eric D. Braun, Alfred E. Le- 
land, C. G. Witherbee, Dwight S. Hawley, 
Henry Backstrom, Edward F. Harris, William 
J. S. May, Robert F. Goldsworthy, Ann T. 
O'Donnell, Audley F. Mahaffey, Ray Olsen, 
Mrs. Douglas (Gladys) Kirk, Keith H. Camp- 
bell, Gus Lybecker, Charles Moon, Mrs. 
Frances G. Swayze, James L. McFadden, 
(Miss) Ella Wintler, Robert M. Schaefer, 
Slade Gorton, Jack L. Burtch, Donald W. 


Damon R. Canfield, Arlie U. 
Thomas L. Copeland, Charles R. Savage, Don 
Eldridge, John L. O'Brien, Eimer C. Hunt- 
ley, Drennan “Mac” McElroy, H. Maurice 
Ahlquist, Elmer E. Johnston, Robert F. 
Brachtenbach, Leonard A. Sawyer, William 
O. Klein. Samuel J. Smith, K. O. Rosenberg, 
William “Bill” Chatalas, Avery Garrett, and 
W. J. (Joe) Beierlein:) 

Whereas, our Congresswoman, Jura BUT- 
LER Hansen, has introduced in the 88th Con- 
gress a measure designated as H.R. 994 to 
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guarantee electric consumers in the Pacific 
Northwest first call on electric energy gen- 
erated at Federal hydroelectric plants in this 
region and to tee consumers of elec- 
tricity in other regions reciprocal priority; 
and 

Whereas it is essential that the resources 
of this State and region be preserved and 
protected in order to assure the proper eco- 
nomic growth of this section of the Nation 
and to promote the economic well-being of 
our citizens; and 

Whereas the abundant hydroelectric power 
resource of the Pacific Northwest is a major 
asset to the area and provides assurance for 
expansion of industrial activity and conse- 
quent additional employment opportunity 
which is vital to needs of our burgeoning 
population; and 

Whereas proper utilization and develop- 
ment of our resources and economy demands 
that all possible hydroelectric power be 
available for such purpose: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That this body respectfully petitions that 
the 88th Congress of the United States enact 
the necessary legislation embodied in H.R. 
994 and thereby insure to the peoples of the 
Pacific Northwest that there will be full and 
adequate opportunity to properly promote 
our resource wealth in the best interest of 
all the people of this region of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the chief clerk of the house 
to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Member of 
Congress from the State of Washington. 


Chances of Union Not Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, John F, 
Schmidt, of Peoria, recently wrote me 
that chances of international union by 
the free countries of the West have ac- 
tually improved since the De Gaulle- 
Britain debacle if the President would 
only take the initiative. Mr. Schmidt 
is a leading Peoria attorney and was co- 
author with Owen J. Roberts and Clar- 
ence Streit of “The New Federalist.” 

Text of his letter follows: 

PEORIA, III., 
January 30, 1963. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Presmpent: While it certainly 
looks as though President de Gaulle’s veto 
of Britain's application for Common Market 
membership has split the free world, it Is 

evident to me that this prima facie disaster 
can be turned into a wonderful opportunity. 

This is no time for rashness, such as a 
threatened retreat to isolationism or timid, 
half measures. Now is the time to strike ott 
boldly with the courage demonstrated by our 
Founding Fathers. I wish that you, sir, 
would call a constitutional convention of 
delegates of our NATO friends, right away. 
If France sends delegates, fine. If not, we 
go on without them and form a genuine 
international union of free peoples—which 
France would then join in self-defense. 
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The Communists have said for years that 
the capitalist nations could never cooperate 
because of conflicting interests and competi- 
tion for markets. The Rome treaty (EEC) 
had begun to make Communist theory look 
silly. De Gaulle's action now will give com- 
munism a tremendous boost all over the 
world, making them harder to deal with all 
over, and especially in Cuba and Berlin. We 
need to show them a unity of purpose that 
will convince them and the cynics that West- 
ern civilization is not finished, but instead, 
has a new vitality and dedication to freedom. 

In addition, Mr. President, complete can- 
dor should convince you that your adminis- 
tration so far has been no howling success. 
Our economy lags, we lost the Cuban skir- 
mish, and our prestige is nothing to boast of. 
If you want to avoid the dubious distinction 
of the worst President the United States has 
ever had (or maybe even the last one), you 


greater Communist victories. 
It may be later than we think. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN F. SCHMIDT, 
Attorney at Law, and Coauthor With 
Owen J. Roberts and Clarence K. 
Streit of “The New Federalist.” 


Seton Hall Dentist Has Mail-Order Busi- 
ness in Detection of Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, can- 
cer is one of the most dreaded diseases 
known to mankind. Annually, thou- 
sands of people die from this disease who 
might have lived had their malignancies 
been detected in time. 

Until medical research provides man- 
kind with a cure for this killer, every ef- 
fort must be made to increase public 
awareness of the necessity for early rec- 
ognition and proper treatment for can- 
cer. 

Dr. John Manhold, Jr., of the Seton 
Hall College of Medicine and Dentristy, 
which is located in Jersey City, N.J., in 
my congressional district, has for sev- 
eral years played an important role in 
cancer detection. I commend him for 
his dedicated service and under unani- 
mous consent I insert a February 12, 
1963, Hudson Dispatch article concern- 
ing Seton Hall and Dr. Manhold’s work 
in the RECORD: 

Strom HALL DENTIST Has MAmMm-ORDER BUSI- 
NESS IN DETECTION OF CANCER 

Most people get letters, bilis, and advertis- 
ing circulars in the mail. Dr. John J. Man- 
hold, Jr., of Seton Hall College of Medicine 
and Dentistry, Jersey City, receives all these 
ahd something more—cancer cells. 

Every day, family dentists and oral sur- 
geons from throughout the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area send an average 
of a dozen small brown cardboard tubes to 
the dental school's department of oral diag- 
nosis and pathology. 

Inside each tube is a glass vial contain- 
ing à fragment of human tissue, taken by an 
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alert dentist from the mouth of an unsus- 
pecting patient. It could be that the patient 
was merely making his semiannual dental 
visit, expecting only to have his teeth cleaned, 
when a suspicious condition was discovered. 

The biopsies are sent to Dr. Manhold, 
chairman of the department, for diagnosis 
as to possible malignancy. Technicians in 
the department's biopsy service prepare the 
specimens for microscopic analysis by Dr. 
Manhold and his associates, and the verdict 
is returned in 10 days or less. 

When a malignancy is strongly suspected 
by the referring dentist and a prompt reply 
is requested, the diagnosis is first telephoned 
and then mailed back in 24 to 48 hours. A 
nominal sum is charged for the service. 

Seton Hall's tissue diagnosis service was 
started by Dr. Manhold in.September 1957, 
with a fund grant from the National In- 
stitutes of Health. It has grown from 289 
specimens received in 1958 to 659 samples 
last year—a total of 2,510 biopsies analyzed 
up to this January. 

THREE PERCENT CANCEROUS 


Of these, about 80 were found to be either 
cancerous or premalignant—an average of 
about 3 percent. “This is rather interest- 
ing,” Dr, Manhold notes, “since some 3 per- 
cent of all cancer deaths are believed to origi- 
nate in the mouth and surrounding area.” 

About 2 dozen dentists and oral surgeons 
send in most of the biopsies received by the 
diagnostic service, Dr. Manhold’s records 
show. “About 30 percent of the samples 
come from New York City doctors, and the 
rest are from elsewhere in the metropolitan 
areas, some from as far away as Philadelphia, 
Trenton, and Stamford. 

Dr. Manhold, who received his doctor of 
dental medicine degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1940 and also has a master’s 
degree in psychology from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, places great importance 
on “the increasing awareness on the part of 
both the public and the dental profession in 
the fight against cancer.” . 

“Early recognition is the only cure thus 
far for cancer,” the pathology professor 
stresses. “Spotting the disease early enough 
to take effective action is the biggest part of 
the fight. 


Diminishing Tax Returns From Federal 
Lands in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by James Parsons, of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, published in the Sandpoint News- 
Bulletin, a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in northern Idaho: 

The Idaho Legislature is worrying over 
its biennial financial problems, It should be 
giving some serious consideration to a money 
problem that is worsening. 

It is that about 63 percent of the land in 
Idaho is not only successfully evading pay- 
ing its share of taxes, but is actually man- 
aging to pay less and less every year. 

This land is the approximately 33,560,- 
000 acres of the State's total of 53,440,000 
acres that is in Federal ownership. The 
Federal land best able to pay a fair share 
of our tax bills—and the land doing the best 
job of evading such payment—is that in our 
16 national forests. These forests contain 
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74 percent of Idaho’s commercial timber- 
lands, and, generally speaking, Uncle Sam's 
timberlands are the State's best. 

National forest lands make an in-leu-of- 
tax return to the counties where they are 
located. This is supposed to be 25 percent 
of national forest receipts. Paradoxically, 
however, returns to counties have been go- 
ing down even though forest receipts went 
up. This is what should be of sober concern 
to not only legislators but the public gen- 
erally. Those working for larger appropria- 
tions for education might well be especially 
concerned, because a fixed percentage of the 
25 percent return is earmarked for schools. 

The principal reason the 25 percent share 
of national forest receipts allotted to coun- 
ties in lleu of taxes keeps getting smaller 18 
because the Forest Service more and more 
is doing one of two things or both: (1) 
Withholding larger amounts for stand im- 
provement; and (2) increasing demands on 
successful timber sale bidders to pay for 
stumpage in work instead of cash. 

A hypothetical case comes to mind as the 
result of recent announcement that, during 
1962, operators constructed 668 miles of for- 
est roads in region 1. These are system roads 
which the Forest Service locates, engineers; 
and for which it sets construction stand- 
ards. These roads cost $5,000 to $10,000 a 
mile, with $7,000 probably a fair average. 

Cost of the 668 miles thus totaled $4,676,- 
000. There have been numerous and con- 
tinuing complaints that the Forest Service 
is demanding roads of higher, costlier stand- 
ards than are needed for timber removal. 
Responsible operators have estimated costs 
generally are at least 25 percent high. 

What this means to local county road and 
school budgets is that 25 percent of $4,676,- 
000 is $1,169,000, a sum which did not find 
its way in cash to the Federal Treasury. In- 
lieu-of-tax payments thus were lowered by 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

The board of school trustees at Libby in 
Lincoln County, Mont., made a study 
which illustrates what is going on. From 
1952 through 1961, stumpage receipts from 
national forests in the county increased 11 
percent. The in-lieu-of-tax return to the 
county for road and school purposes did not 
go up a corresponding 11 percent, however. 
It actually decreased 30 percent. 

The reason is that the Forest Service in- 
creased stand improvement withholdings 
181 percent. The loss to the county had to 
be made up by increasing the average tax 
obligation on the three major private forest 
land ownerships by 45 percent. 

Despite increased receipts in the north 
Idaho national forests last year, returns to 
some counties were half or less than the 
preceding year’s payments. This has a seri- 
ous effect on local governmental units which 
necessarily must depend on a fairly stable 
level of revenues. Whether times are good 
or bad, private property must meet its tax 
obligations and cannot fluctuate wildly from 
year to year as national forest payments do. 

Congress’ original intent was that 25 per- 
cent of gross forest receipts should be re- 
turned to counties in lieu of taxes. Then it 
gave the Forest Service authority to first 
deduct a flat 10 percent for road and trail 
work. Then it gave the agency permission 
to make withholdings for stand improvement 
under the K-V law. These have been in- 
creasing at a tremendous pace, 

The Forest Service has gone a step further. 
More and more, its timber sale contracts are 
requiring higher and costlier road standards, 
erosion control, grass seeding, felling of snag 
and cull trees, etc. The more of these things 
the successful bidder is required to do, the 
less he pays the Government in cash for 
stumpage. So the return to the Federal 
Treasury shrinks, and so does the county 25 
percent, 

We who live in public lands counties are 
being penalized and in effect made to pay a 
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disproportionate tax bill. We are footing an 
unfair share of the cost of maintaining the 
national forests—which are for the benefit of 
all the people of the Nation and not just us. 

Day by day. the Forest Service by its 
present practices is chipping away at our 
school and road funds. The simple fact is 
that our best timberlands aren't shouldering 
anywhere near their fair share of the tax 
load—so the rest of us have to make up the 
difference, 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, late last 
month, the 3ist of January, the Repub- 
lican members of the House Judiciary 
Committe and other interested minority 
Members of this body offered a con- 
structive amendment to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. The New York Times, in 
its edition of February 5 published out- 
side the New York area, makes comment 
on the bill and on the strong backing 
which it has in the Republican Party. 
It offers some very forward-looking pro- 
visions which are noted—the upgrading 
of the Civil Rights Commission and per- 
mission for it to go into the second half 
of the right to vote, the right to have 
your vote counted honestly; aid in the 
effectuation of the Supreme Court's 
school desegregation decision of 1954; 
an educational standard to overcome lit- 
eracy tests. All of these are substantial 
Measures, not shadow or headline-grab- 
bing hollow gestures. I trust that we 
shall be able to get action on these pro- 
posals early in this Congress. 

The New York Times editorial follows: 

Stons or LIFE 

Signs of life are stirring in unexpected 
places: for example, on the Republican side 
of the House of Representatives. A group 
Of Republicans, including Representative 
LIN sar, of New York, has come forward 
With the best civil rights bill of which we 
have had a glimpse thus far in 1963. It 
would make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent agency; give it additional funds 
to investigate vote frauds; authorize the At- 
torney General to institute civil suits in 
behalf of young people denied admission to 
Public schools because of their race, and 
make 6 years of education (in a school where 
instruction was primarily in English) proof 
of sufficient literacy and intelligence for 
voting. All this contrasts handsomely with 
the one extremely modest civil rights re- 
form mentioned briefly by President Ken- 
nedy in his state of the Union message. 

It may be said, of course, that this is 
simply a political move, designed to em- 
barrass the Democratic majority and the 
Kennedy administration. But let us note 
& point or two. In the first place, the new 
Republican bill has responsible party back- 
ing: it Kas the support of the House Re- 
Publican leader, of the chairman of the Re- 
publican conference, and of the top-ranking 
Republican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In the second place, the bill em- 
bodies ercommendations made in the na- 
tional platform of the Republican Party. 
And in the third place, if this is a move de- 
signed to embarrass the Democratic majority 
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and the Kennedy administration, the easiest 
way for the Democratic majority and the 
Kennedy administration to get unembar- 
rassed ts to produce a similarly good bill and 
act on It, 


Once More the President Violates the 
Constitution in Sidestepping Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
about time for Congress to call a halt 
to the constant violation by the President 
of the constitutional separation of 
powers? Evidently, President Kennedy 
is of the opinion that only he has the 
wisdom to make decisions and regards 
the Constitution as a mere scrap of paper 
not binding upon him. His abuse of the 
use of Executive orders to bypass Con- 
gress was evident from the first order 
he issued upon becoming President in 
ordering the purchase of foods not in 
surplus in clear violation of the law. 
He has continued his disregard of his 
constitutional restraints by setting up 
and putting into operation the Peace 
Corps and then presenting the bill to 
Congress, in his several housing orders 
designed to control private property and 
intrude the Federal Government where 
it has no business, and now we find him 
establishing a new agency, spending Fed- 
eral funds without authority and openly 
flaunting congressional jurisdiction. I 
refer to his setting up a Domestic Peace 
Corps, fully staffed and with projects 
underway. Mr. Speaker, unless we put 
an immediate stop to the disregard of 
the Constitution by the President, there 
may come a day, and soon, when he de- 
cides he no longer needs Congress and 
will openly assume the dictatorship to 
which his course is surely leading. The 
following editorial from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News should be carefully read by 
every Member of Congress as well as all 
those who are concerned with maintain- 
ing our system of government: 

THIS TAKES THE CAKE 

One of the most incredible stories of the 
year from Washington is told in the current 
issue of the fortnightly Reporter magazine. 
It concerns the President's proposed Domes- 
tic Peace Corps. If the facts are correct in 
this story, the administration's handling of 
this particular poro is a flagrant example 
of the misuse of Executive authority and 
Government funds. 


Last month, in his budget message to 


Congress, the President asked for the au- 
thority to create the Domestic Peace Corps. 
To date, legislation which would permit such 
& corps to be set up and appropriate funds 
for its operation has not even been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

in spite of this, Reporter magazine reveals 
that the proposed Domestic Peace Cofps is al- 
ready set up, running at full steam and 
spending a considerable amount of Govern- 
ment funds. 

Several months ago, according to the Re- 
porter, the President formed a Cabinet-level 
study group to draw up plans for the Corps 
and prepare a report urging its creation. 
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Tom Matthews, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, was loaned 
to the White House for 6 weeks to write the 
report. 

Two other officials, Don Ellinger and 
Richard Boone—both of whom are sup- 
posedly on the payroll of the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime—were also loaned to the Do- 
mestic Peace Corps project. 

When Congress appropriated the money to 
pay the salaries of these gentlemen, we can 
be sure that it was not informed that they 
would be released from the duties for which 
they are being paid and transferred to this 
other job. 

Moreover, the specific task which Mr. El- 
linger has been assigned—lobbying Congress 
in behalf of the Corps—tis specifically pro- 
hibited by law. 

The magazine charges that the Domestic 
Peace Corps has now opened offices 100 yards 
from the White House and is currently em- 
ploying a full-time staff of 25 persons—in- 
cluding 10 executives and 15 office girls. 

Secretaries, the article adds, are being paid 
out of a $1,500 levy on each of the Govern- 
ment agencies that participated in the 
original study. If true, that comes under 
the heading of misappropriation of Govern- 
ment funds. 

Judging from the people involved, this is 
not just another example of bureaucracy run 
Tampant which can be blamed on a few 
overzealous civil servants. It is quite ob- 
viously a pet White House project, for which 
the White House must accept the responsi- 


speeches 

cording to the Reporter, the project is now 
under the broad direction of the President's 
brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

Full-time Director of the project is said to 
be David Hackett, a former prep school class- 
mate of the Attorney General, and the office 
manager a gentleman named George “Bar- 
ney” Ross, who, the Reporter notes, “had 
the good fortune to be on the bridge of 
the PT-109 when it was rammed in the 
South Pacific some years back.” Two of the 
young ladies in the office served on the 
campaign staff of Massachusetts Senator 
Eowarp M. “TEDDY” Kennepy last year. 

During its 2 years in the driver's seat, the 
Kennedy administration frequently has il- 
lustrated a tendency to ignore the rules or 
make end runs around Congress where a 
pet project is concerned. If the Reporter 
is correct, this takes the cake for grabbing 
the ball, running around Congress and for 
sheer gall. 


Voice of America’s Loomis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8 the Voice of America dedi- 
cated a new transmitter facility at 
Greenville, N.C. This event has sub- 
stantial significance in terms of increased 
capabilities of the U.S. Information 
Agency to perform the function assigned 
to it by Congress. 

It also speaks well for the work of the 
Voice of America under its director, Mr. 
Henry Loomis, a man of dedication who 
has made real contributions to the pro- 
gram. 
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The new facility in Greenville has a 
total power capacity of 4,800,000 watts. 
This one facility doubles the shortwave 
power of all Voice of America facilities 
around the globe. It greatly strengthens 
our signal to the Voice of America relay 
stations in Europe, North Africa, and 
the Mediterranean. It enables the Voice 
of America to deliver a good signal from 
the United States to Moscow if neces- 
sary. This advantage will provide more 
strength to help overcome Soviet jam- 
ming of our broadcasts to the U.S.S.R. 

The transmitter is the fruition of plans 
conceived and presented to the Congress 
in 1958 as a means to strengthen the 
Voice of America system to assure that 
the United States gets its message to the 
peoples of the world at least with tech- 
nical clarity. It would matter little what 
we say if what we say cannot be heard. 

This program has been executed by 
Henry Loomis, a valued career officer of 
Government who has provided leader- 
ship, stimulation, and sheer drive to at- 
tain this important goal. 

Americans can now look with pride 
on the North Carolina facility in the 
knowledge that it has made the United 
States competitive with the rest of the 
world in this all-important aspect of the 
cold war. 

Following is the letter addressed to 
Henry Loomis, Director of Broadcasting 
Service of the U.S. Information Agency, 
from Edward R. Murrow, Director of 
USIA, on the occasion of Mr. Loomis 
being given the USIA Award for Distin- 
guished Service on February 8, 1963: 

Dran Henry: Allow me to exercise the pre- 
rogative of the Director and speak, at one 
and the same time, on both my own and the 
U.S. Information Agency’s behalf. 

For both, I say you my thanks for the out- 
Fireann performance which has won you the 

ed Service Award. 

Tne plan which you evolved, and have 
since guided, for the modernization of the 
facilities of the Voice of America, has en- 
abled this Agency to communicate with the 
peoples of the world with significantly in- 
creased effectiveness. 

That this has involved so many facets of 
your leadership, that this has required a con- 
tinuing and deep commitment of you, we are 
all aware. We are equally aware of this Gov- 
ernment's and this Agency's indebtedness to 
you for a job superbly done. 

The pride of accomplishment that must be 
yours is not your sole reward, for that ac- 
complishment has won the esteem and grati- 
tude of all of your colleagues. 

And, on their behalf, I say again—con- 
gratulations. 

Sincerely, 
Evwanrp R, Murrow. 


What's Going on in New York State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


two items which may be of interest to 
those who have been puzzled and con- 
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fused by developments taking place in 
New York State. 

One of them is an editorial by the 
distinguished editor of the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, a paper that supported 
Mr. Rockefeller for reelection last year 
but which still has the courage to call a 
spade a spade. 

The other is a press release recently 
issued by our colleague, the distinguished 
dean of the New York congressional 
delegation, Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

The articles follow: 

[From the Syracuse (N. T.) Herald-Journal, 
Jan. 31, 1963] 


Loox WHo’s TALKING 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 


Speaking before the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association, Governor Rockefeller was 
sharply critical of the President Kennedy 
record in Cuba. 

“I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that no political leader has the right to fool 
any of the people any of the time, either by 
withholding legitimate public information, 
by false or misleading statements, or by man- 
aging the news,” he sald. 

“There is a philosophy, all too popular in 
high places, that the public cannot be told 
the whole truth about the international 
situation because the people might panic— 
this is fundamentally and dangerously wrong 
because it grossly underestimates the intel- 
ligence of the American people, thus threat- 
ening the very foundations of democracy.” 

Governor Rockefeller should know all 
about such matters for he is presently en- 
gaged in one of the most arrogant and most 
shocking efforts in betrayal of his solemn 
promises that I have encountered in 50 years 
of political observation. 

All during his campaign for reelection, 
Governor Rockefeller promised the people of 
New York he would hold the line on taxes— 
under no circumstances would he increase 
taxes. 

Robert Morgenthau, Democratic opponent 
of the Governor, charged this claim was a 
specious one and that the Governor and his 
fiscal advisers were even then planning new 
special taxes. 

This Morgenthau charge was widely dis- 
credited, including in this space, for Nelson 
A. Rockefeller had given his personal word 
on this matter. 

But no sooner were the polls closed than 
reports started that special assessments 
would have to be made made to balance the 
proposed budget. 

I have waited until that budget was sub- 
mitted to the legislature to be sure those 
reports were true. It appeared such a brazen 
betrayal of solemn promises it did not seem 
conceivable a responsible executive could be 
guilty of such perfidy. 

But sure enough there is confirmation 
that the Rockefeller administration intends 
to assess automobile owners drastic increases 
in registration fees to raise some $48 million 
for budget balancing purposes. 

It is the Rockefeller contention that this 
is not really a tax increase. 

What is it then? 

In fact, what is a tax? 

My dictionary says it is a levy by Govern- 
ment on individuals and business organiza- 
tions for the purpose of raising revenue. 

The fact that not every citizen of New 
York would have to pay it Is not an answer. 
No citizen has to pay every tax imposed by 
Government—a noncarowner does not pay 
s gasoline tax or a nonsmoker a cigarette 
evy. 

The increase in this automobile registra- 
tion fee proposal is as much of a tax increase 
on more than 5 million automobile owners 
as any other State levy. 
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The great shock and disappointment in 
this development, to me, is not the tax 
money involved, although that is a consider- 
able item, but in the man who makes it. 

It brings up the question of who Nelson 
Rockefeller thinks he is to charge the Presi- 
dent of not telling the American people the 
whole truth about Cuba? President Ken- 
nedy confessed his error. 

What is Governor Rockefeller’s own record 
in making solemn campaign promises on 
taxes and secretly planning to impose them? 

So far as personal integrity is concerned 
just where does that leave him? 

Could it be that the Rockefeller attack on 
President Kennedy is an effort to draw the 
attention of New York citizens away from 
his own perfidy—for perfidy it is. 

With the record having been placed on 
the books where there can be no refutation 
of the fact, just how much faith should be 
put in future promises from the Albany ex- 
ecutive mansion? 

That is a question for every citizen to 
answer to his own satisfaction. 

For me, the answer is my faith in the gen- 
tleman’s political integrity is at an alltime 
low. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, CHAIR- 

MAN, HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, FEB- 

RUARY 11, 1963 


Representative EMANUEL CELLER, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee and dean 
of the 20-member New York State Demo- 
cratic delegation, today warned Governor 
Rockefeller not to let his personal ambition 
endanger U.S. interest as a world power. He 
accused Rockefeller of mouthing “partisan, 
political bunk” in recent forays outside New 
York. 

Chairman CELLER’s statement follows: 

“Apparently Governor Rockefeller is al- 
ready on the bandwagon for the Republican 
presidential nomination and he is following 
the usual pattern of opposing the adminis- 
tration’s policy just for the sake of his par- 
ty's obstructionism and his personal oppor- 
tunism. 

“His criticisms of the Kennedy tax pro- 
posal and the Kennedy foreign policy, far 
from being constructive, objective criticism, 
is pure partisan, political bunk. 

“It is unfortunate that, during these par- 
lous times when it is most difficult to shape 
foreign policy, the Governor would in a 
flamboyant way attack the President and 
make our interest as a world power tenuous, 
instead of stronger. 

“He attacks President Kennedy’s tax re- 
duction plan, so urgently needed to give a 
fillip to our economy, whereas he in New 
York State, despite promises to the contrary, 
jacks up taxes, license fees, and college 
tuition. 

“I am sure the American public is not 
going to be fooled with the Rockefeller kind 
of nonsense.” 


A View of De Gaulle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the quarrel, both political and economic, 
between France on the one hand and 
the United States and Great Britain has 
been voluminously placed before the 
American people in recent days by press, 
radio, and television. The issue is not 
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a minor one—it affects root and branch 
the heart of our foreign policy design, the 
military-security underpinnings of our 
alliances, and, domestically for example, 
the well-being of a substantial segment 
of agriculture. 

In all this discussion there has been a 
Preponderance of opinion with anti- 
Gaullist overtones. Under unanimous 
consent, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article by Philip 
L. Graham, president of the Washington 
Post, that appeared in that newspaper 
February 15, 1963. I found it a valuable 
addition to the discussion, particularly as 
it gives a fuller measure to one of our 
era’s heroic figures. 

The article follows: 

A View or DE Gautite—TxHe Man Wuo Has 
STOOD ALONE 
(By Philip L. Graham, president of the 
Washington Post) 

Could General de Gaulle be rigħt in his 
veto of Britain's entry into the Common 
Market? Could he be right in insisting that 
France develop an independent nuclear de- 
terrent? Could he be right in insisting that 
a truly strong Europe must be free and in- 
dependent of the United States? 

If De Gaulle is right, almost all the lead- 
ing statesmen of Britain and America are 
wrong, and the preponderant voices of Anglo- 
American journalism are speaking in equal 
error. 

This will not be the first time in history 
in which a minority voice has spoken sense, 
while the dissenting multitude has been in 
disarray. In the 1930's, Winston Churchill 
stood alone while warning of the Naz! men- 
ace and the handful of premature anti-Com- 
munists were ridiculed when they assailed 
the barbarism of Stalin. 

Standing alone is not new for De Gaulle. 
In 1940-45 he held out against the power- 
ful stubbornness of President Roosevelt. De 
Gaulle insisted that the West needed a 
France restored to dignity, washed clean of 
despair, and not a semipuppet France de- 
pendent on American alms and good inten- 
tions. 

When the immobilism of the Fourth Re- 
Public suspended effective French politics, 
De Gaulle invoked the rarest kind of cour- 
age for a public man, he left the unreal 
world of Paris and stayed for 13 years in 
contemplative isolation. He risked being 
Passed over by history rather than sullying 
its pages by engaging in make-believe. 

When Gaulle returned in 1958, he 
moved in loneliness. He felt the 
doubts and suspicious of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can press which at times showed a willing- 
ness to find him gullty by association with 
the ultranationalists who thrust him into 
power. He felt the scorn of being ignored 
when he asked Elsenhower to give France a 
seat in NATO equal in dignity to Britain's 
seat. 

It will seem curious to succeeding genera- 
tions that De Gaulle’s actual record from 
1958 to 1962 was so quickly forgotten in 1963. 
For to the surprise of his critics, he liqui- 
dated a fatally dangerous war in Algeria 
which none of his French opposition had 
been able to oppose with effectiveness. He 
began to bring back to Europe a French 
army which was essential to any nonnuclear 
defense of Western Europe. He supported 
the growth and development of the Common 
Market (which began only after De Gaulle's 
return to power). And over Berlin—the 
most critical test of the West’s challenge 
by communism—De Gaulle stood resolutely 
against. concession. 

If there’s one thing remarkable above all 
others about this Frenchman, it is the extent 
of Anglo-American misunderstanding of his 
Purposes. Again and sgain we have been 
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mistaken about him. In 1941 the State De- 
partment lIibeled his brave forces as the 
so-called Free French. In 1945 he was ridi- 
culed as a mystic rebuilding the soul of 
France (as though this was not an essential 
source of the soul of all Western civiliza- 
tion). When he remained aloof from the 
folly of the Fourth Republic, he was written 
of as a man whom history had passed by. 
And so on, until this very day. 

Paradox plays a vital role in human life. 
The paradox of Anglo-American blindness 
about De Gaulle lies in our refusal to learn 
from our errors. Again and again we have 
misjudged this man. Our diplomats and 
journalists call his purposes old fashioned, 
unreal, and even evil. They do this without 
adequately studying his careful writing, al- 
though De Gualle is one of the greatest 
writers of sense and style among Western 
statesmen since Abraham Lincoln. 

Paced by the largeness of De Gaulle, even 
the most sensitive of men can temporarily 
lose perspective. Thus, in the Washington 
Post last Sunday, Prof. Louis J. Halle wrote 
about De Gaulle: “He has this remarkable 
virtue, that * we all know precisely 
where he stands.” 

We all know? What proof is there of this 
unanimous agreement about the complicated 
mind of Charles de Gaulle? 

In fact, the views of the Anglo-American 
community are in considerable disagree- 
ment. One senior US. official in Europe 
is so dislodged as to ken De Gaulle’s firm- 
ness of to Hitler’s demonic attempt 
to destroy the world. A minority of more 
astute observers—Walter Lippmann is an 
example—remind us that De Gaulle has con- 
sistently supported the highest Western 
ideals. 

What has sent the usually perceptive 
Professor Halle into writing ted 
rhetoric is plain to see. De Gaulle has struck 
the Anglo-American community on its most 
exposed nerve. - 

For 17 years the United States has followed 
a policy not unlike Lenin’s zigzag strategy. 
U.S. policy has been to zig toward devel- 
oping a strong Europe, then always to zag 
back toward the myth of a special relation 
with Britain. 

The resilient power of this rhythm was 
shown this past year. It began with Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s decision to join the 
Common Market. 

To American eyes this was a brave deci- 
sion by Britain to join Europe. 

That it was brave there can be no ques- 
tion. For Macmillan was setting out to re- 
verse England’s long, proud history of being 
of Europe but not in Europe. The Prime 
Minister's own party, already in electoral 
troubles, was sharply divided. The real 
problems of the Commonwealth countries 
stirred the deepest and most ancient feelings 
of British loyalty. And the opposition Labor 
Party seemed destined to play politics against 
this crucial step toward Britain's new road 
to greatness. 

All that was clear to America. We knew, as 
one knows about familial activities, how 
difficult and yet how essential Macmillan’s 
course was. We knew he was moving, as fast 
and as far as he thought he could, to weld 
Britain into a strong Europe as a step to- 
ward the interdependence of an Atlantic 
community. 

But to French eyes, especially to De 
Gaulle’s eyes, the situation was less clear. 
The French remember that Britain stayed 
aloof from the Schuman plan, the first effec- 
tive step toward creating a new Europe. 
They remember that British opposition 
helped kill the European army of 1953, and 
so recreated the Wehrmacht and the possi- 
bility of German renascence, They remem- 
ber the hostility of the British negotiators, 
David Eccles and Reginald Maudling, in 
1958 when Britain refused to Join the Com- 
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mon Market at its inception. They remem- 
ber the papier mache EFTA which Britain 
patched together in an attempt to outflank 
the Market. 

What seemed to Anglo-American observers 
a resolute British attempt to adjust its sit- 
uation to the Common Market seemed to the 
French an attempt to dilute the new Europe, 
It seemed to them an attempt to weaken 
the Common Market's greatest potential for 
helping to strengthen peace and civilization 
in the nuclear age. 

For the Common Market is not s static 
tarif schedule, nor a bare-bones economic 
formula for finding material affluence. It 
is a growing and a stirring by a new type of 
men—men of the late 20th century—who are 
intent on transforming the nation-states of 
the 19th century which have caused a cen- 
tury of war. 

The new American Trade Act, President 
Kennedy’s greatest achievement of 1962, is 
fully effective only if Britain joins the Com- 
mon Market, For only then does the provi- 
sion for totally abolishing many tariffs be- 
come operative. To us and to the British 
that is eminently sensible. But to the 
French this appeared in part as further evi- 
dence of American pressure to wring further 
concessions out of the Market in favor of 
Britain. And the American pressure seemed 
to be demonstrated by the behavior of 
France's five European partners. France 
stood, by and large, for defending the fun- 
damentals of the Treaty of Rome. But the 
other five Market members seemed willing to 
dilute the treaty to entice Britain into mem- 
bership. In terms of U.S. history, it was as 
though 11 of the 13 Colonies had wanted to 
bribe New York into the new Union by offer- 
ing her exemption from the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

Then, at the most critical moment in the 
long Common Market negotiations, America 
and Britain announced the Pact of Nassau. 


This bilateral agreement—negotiated with- 


out any consultation with Europeans—prob- 
ably shaped De Gaulle’s present intransi- 
gence. It must have seemed to him a blunt 
Anglo-American assertion that Britain's spe- 
clal relation with the United States was a 
fundamental part of our foreign policy. 

One consequence of the Pact of Nassau, 
given French policy, was that Britain alone 
would be helped by the United States to 
achicve the only real sovereignty of the mod- 
ern age—an independent nuclear deterrent. 

Again there is paradox. De Gaulle's force 
de frappe represents a modest, obsolescent, 
airplane-delivered, nuclear deterrent. It 
could be of only limited use to avert limited 
blackmail. But to the Anglo-American mind 
It sometimes seemed a greater threat to man- 
kind than Soviet ICBM’s. 

Britain, on the other hand, is to be given 
not a limited deterrent, but a modern weapon 
system probably capable of launching a nu- 
clear holocaust through the next decade. 

It was against this set of circumstances 
that De Gaulle reacted. He would not now 
see distorted by having it grant spe- 
cial status to a half-European Britain. 
There was for him ample evidence that we 
whom De Gaulle calls Anglo-Saxons—were 
intent on creating an American-British su- 
periority over Europe. 

This is what De Gaulle ts courageously 
(stubbornly if you will) standing against, 
At least he may be. For none of us is any 
more a mindreader than is Professor Halle, 
And to change Halle's rhetoric: “De Gaulle 
has this remarkable virtue, that we do not all 
know precisely where he stands.“ 

He may be making a decent stand for the 
creation of a strong and independent Eu- 
rope, Not a Europe opposing the United 
States. But a Europe strong enough, free 
enough and dignified enough to make a 
voluntary partnership with the United States 
toward the beginning of an Atlantic Com- 
munity. 
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What is De Gaulle’s destiny? It may be 
that this “old man” will have enough youth 
to prevent Western Europe's becoming in- 
secure and unsure of herself as a partial 
American satellite. It may be De Gaulle's 
destiny to drain away the latent and danger- 
ous militarism of Germany into a continental 
polity having some of the melting pot checks 
and balances of America. It may be De 
Gaulle's role to foster a European strength 
which is essential to counter communism's 
expansion. 

And how could this fit the destiny of that 
young man Kennedy, now so restlessly dis- 
turbed by De Gaulle’s interruption of the 

o-American dreams of interdependence 
of the West? 

It may just be that what the old man 
builds will permit the young man to grasp 
that goal of peace which twice in this cen- 
tury eluded Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Don Marshall, Jersey Journal Reporter, 
Receives Heywood Broun Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25, 1960, the Jersey Journal, in my 
congressional district, discovered that 
James Fair, Jr., a Negro citizen of Bay- 
onne, N.J., had been arrested in a rural 
Georgia county, convicted without a jury 
or the help of a lawyer, and sentenced to 
die—all within a period of 48 hours. 

Don Marshall, a veteran reporter on 
the Jersey Journal, checked into the 
story and began working to secure jus- 
tice for Fair. Over 2 years passed during 
which Marshall and the Jersey Journal 
printed more than 100 stories and 15 
editorials about the case. 

Finally, on July 18, 1962, Fair was re- 
leased as a freeman. 

Recently, Don Marshall was honored 
by the Heywood Broun Memorial Awards 
Committee for his work in helping to 
free James Fair, Jr. I wish to add my 
commendation to this coveted American 
Newspaper Guild award. I worked with 
Don Marshall in the attempt to free 
Fair, and I can testify that he is fully 
deserving of the honor. 

Knowing Don Marshall, I am sure he 
agrees with the sentiments expressed in 
the Jersey Journal editorial concerning 
the award: 

An honorable mention in the Heywood 
Broun competition is a handsome recogni- 
tion for Reporter Marshall. But the aware- 
ness of having contributed something to the 
better administration of American justice is 
an even greater prize. 


I would also like to commend the Jer- 
sey Journal and its editor, Eugene Far- 
rell, for their role in the campaign to 
free Fair. At no time did the Jersey 
Journal express any opinion regarding 
Fair's guilt or innocence. At all times 
the newspaper’s campaign emphasized 
that its sole interest was in the consti- 
tutional rights of a fellow American to 
a trial by jury with his own lawyer to 
plead his case. 
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The Jersey Journal and Reporter Don 
Marshall performed in the highest tra- 
ditions of American journalism in the 
Fair case, and the decision was in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of Ameri- 
can justice. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article entitled “Journal Reporter 
Cited for Work in Fair Case” and an 
editorial entitled “Prize Winner,” both 
from the February 20, 1963, edition of 
the Jersey Journal, in the Recorp. 

The article and editorial follow: 
Don MARSHALL, JOURNAL REPORTER, CITED FOR 

Worx IN FAIR CASE 
(By Edward Kulik) 

Don Marshall, veteran Jersey Journal re- 
porter, was cited today by the Heywood 
Broun Memorial Awards Committee for his 
work in helping to free a Bayonne man un- 
justly sentenced to death in Georgia, 

The coveted awards, sponsored by the 
American Newspaper Guild, are presented 
each year to journalists whose work reflects 
the traditions of the late crusading news- 
paper columnist, Heywood Broun, 

The citation to Marshall climaxed 26 
months of work on the case of James Fair, 
of Bayonne, a 24-year-old Navy veteran, ar- 
rested May 17, 1960, in Early County, Ga. 
and sentenced to death for the rape-murder 
of an 8-year-old Negro girl. 

Fair, a Negro, who had been arrested in 
the rural southern county, convicted without 
a jury or the help of a lawyer, and sen- 
tenced to die—all within the period of about 
48 hours. 

Marshall, a lifelong resident of Bayonne, 
chanced to hear of the case and became 
intrigued at the speed and circumstances 
under which Fair had been tried and sen- 
tenced to death. 

Checking into the story, he found that 
the records showed that Fair had waived his 
right to counsel and to a jury trial and had 
pleaded guilty. 

Marshall knew that under New Jersey law 
a defendant in a murder case could not nor- 
mally plead guilty or waive vital constitu- 
tional rights. Suspecting that Fair had been 
denied his constitutional rights, he took the 
case to the Jersey Journal's editor, Eugene 
Farrell, and received support for a further 
investigation. 

Backed by the Jersey Journal, he enlisted 
the aid of Congressman CORNELIUS E. GAL- 
LAGHER and, after preliminary investigation 
revealed some unusual facets of the case, 
obtained a stay of execution from the Goy- 
ernor of Georgia. 

Months of intensive work, hundreds of 
telephone calls, plus daily stories often 
backed by editorials in the Jersey Journal, 
contributed in obtaining a new trial for 
James Fair by order of the Supreme Court of 


When news of the new trial appeared in 
the Jersey Journal, Marshall received the 
Hudson County Press Club’s Public Service 
Award and the Paul Tobenkin National 
Award. He was also presented with the Out- 
standing American of the Year Award by the 
Jersey City Independence Day Committee. 

Neither Marshall nor the Jersey Journal 
rested on their laurels, however. Knowing 
that a new trial was not in itself a guarantee 
of Justice, Marshall went back to his tele- 
phone and his typewriter, and also spoke 
at rallies and meetings to obtain additional 
funds for Fair's defense. 

Despite lengthy delays of the new trial, 
Marshall perisisted in seeking justice for 
Fair until, about 26 months later, the case 
was thrown out of court and James Fair 
was free. . 

A reporter for the Jersey Journal for 14 
years, Marshall at 49 has been a radio-movie 
syndicated columnist, worked for a while as 
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a press agent for New York and Hollywood 
stars, including Roy Rogers and Brenda 
Joyce and also did a stint at Billboard maga- 
zine as a show business reporter-reviewer. 

He came to tHe Jersey Journal as Bayonne 
correspondent in 1948 and is currently on 
special assignment as a reporter for the 
Hudson County Science Fair sponsored by 
the Jersey Journal with Jersey City State 
College. 

Born and educated in Bayonne, he and 
his wife, the former Florence Isaacson, live 
at 89 West 26th Street. Married in 1947, 
they are parishioners of St. Henry's Roman 
Catholic Church and have two daughters: 
Carole, 20, a Junior at Notre Dame, Staten 
Island, and Joan, 19, a sophomore majoring 
in French at New York University. 


Prize WINNER 

Por this newspaper and Reporter Don Mar- 
shall, the big prize came the day Georgia's 
Supreme Court said it would not allow aman 
to be executed on the basis of a few minutes 
of court proceeding in which he had no legal 
representation. 

The day James Fair, of Bayonne, was 
sentenced to death without benefit of a law- 
yer or a jury, and on nothing more than his 
frightened guilty plea before a back-county 
judge, a sheriff, and a clerk—we were 
shocked. We were shocked not because the 
proceeding was illegal; it was not. We were 
shocked because such a proceeding still could 
be legal in the United States, 

Don Marshall, who broke the story, went 
to work with a will on getting to the facts 
that lay behind it. Ultimately, enough was 
adduced to lead to a stay of execution and 
then a new trial. 

To the everlasting credit of the State of 
Georgia, its supreme court was no less critical 
than we of the proceeding which nearly sent 
a frightened Negro outsider to the electric 
chair. Thus, the James Fair story not only 
saved him from execution but brought about 
a new rule which strengthens Georgia’s jus- 
tice from now on. 

An honorable mention in the Heywood 
Broun competition is a handsome recogni- 
tion for Reporter Marshall. But the aware- 
ness of having contributed something to the 
better administration of American justice is 
an even greater prize. 


Lithuanian Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, February 17, 1963, exercises 
were held, attended by more than 600 
persons, representing 36 Lithuanian 
groups, in the Church Hall of Our Lady 
of Vilna Parish, in Worcester, Mass., 
commemorating the 45th anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. 

Honorary cochairmen of the, meeting 
were the Reverend John Bakanas, ad- 
ministrator of St. Casimir’s Church, and 
the Reverend Michael F. Tamulevicius, 
administrator of Our Lady of Vilna 
Church; the chairman of the program 
committee was Mr. Vytautas Macys, and 
the vice chairman was Mr. Charles V. 
Jonaitis. 

The Reverend Vaclovas Martinkus, of 
Providence, R.I., a priest who spent many 
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years in both free and occupied Lithu- 
ania, spoke to the as 
The resolutions 


meeting adopted 
thanking the U.S. Government for sup- 
porting the cause of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence and urging action to stop the 
colonization of Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet Union. 

It was my privilege, in company with 
Anthony J. Miller, Esq., a prominent at- 
torney in our area of Lithuanian descent, 
to address the meeting. 

I have been requested to include here 
a copy of the resolutions that were 
adopted, as well as the addreses de- 
livered by myself and Mr, Miller, and 
they follow: 

LITHUANIAN RESOLUTIONS 


Having assembled at Our Lady of Vilna 
Parish Hall, Worcester, Mass., on February 
17, 1963, to commemorate the 45th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian Independence Day, the 
members of the committee, as well as the 
members of both Lithuanian parishes in 
Worcester, St. Casimir’s, and Our Lady of 
Vilna, and of Lithuanian-American commu- 
nity of Worcester, comprising in all 36 Lith- 
uanian groups, unanimously adopted and 
passed the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the people and the Government 
of the United States believe in inalienable 
principles of individual and national free- 
dom and dignity as enunciated in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, the Atlantic Charter, 
and the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union, in pursuance 
of secret agreement between Stalin and Hit- 
ler in 1940, invaded, occupied, and subju- 
gated three independent Baltic States: Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

“Whereas Soviet occupational forces—Red 
army and secret police—have conducted and 
continue to conduct an elaborate plan of 
genocide, aiming at destruction of the peo- 
ples of these three Baltic nations by execu- 
tions and mass deportations to remote re- 
gions of the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union through her 
representatives in the United Nations and 
at other international forums has been pos- 
ing as the protector of all subjugated peo- 
ples, especially former colonies in Africa and 
Asia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Americans of Lith- 
Uanian descent in Worcester, do hereby ex- 
press our gratitude to the Government of 
the United States of America for its support 
of Lithuania’s cause for freedom and for 
tts refusal to recognize the occupation and 
illegal annexation of Baltic States—Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia—by the Soviet 
Union; and 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithu- 

-anian descent, are determined and united 
to uphold the efforts of the Lithuanian peo- 
pile to regain their liberation and national 
independence; and 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States approve or endorse no agree- 
ment which would in any manner accede to 
the outgrowth of any past, present, or fu- 
ture Soviet aggressive action; and 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States take appropriate steps through 
the United Nations and other channels to 
stop the Soviet Union’s policy of colonialism 
in Eastern Europe and to force the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its occupational forces 
from the Baltic States; and 

Resolved, That the copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, His Excellency Jonn F. Ken- 
nedy; to the Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Dean Rusk; to the U.S. representative 
of the United Nations, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson; to the U.S. Senators of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall and 
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the Honorable Edward M. Kennedy; the Rep- 
resentative of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, the Honorable Harold 
D. Donohue, and to the press. 
Vrtavuras Macys, 
Chairman, 
Vrourra MATULEVICTUS, 
Secretary. 


SPEECH OP CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE, FEBRUARY 17, 
1963 
As a neighbor and friend, and as your 

Representative in the U.S. Congress, I feel 

honored again to join you in your annual 

ceremony commemorating the birth of the 

Republic of Lithuania on February 16, 1918. 

That memorable day marked the end of 

over a hundred years of suffering by the 

Lithuanian people under a hostile foreign 

rule. 

For the next 22 years, until June 15, 1940, 
Lithuania was a free and self-governing 
country. On this occasion, I think it most 
fitting that we remind ourselves and the 
world of some of the accomplishments of 
the Lithuanian people in this comparative- 
ly short period. 

During these 22 years, the number of pri- 
mary schools was increased from 677 to 2,696. 
Over 190 secondary schools were constructed, 
and more than 4,000 advanced. students 
were enrolled in the University of Kaunas. 

Every city of Lithuania of more than 5,000 
inhabitants supported opera seasons and 
gave all who wished a chance to hear the 
world's greatest operas and artists. Through- 
out the country there were special schools 
for music, art, and the ballet. Industry and 
commerce reached heights never before at- 
tained in a country of such small popula- 
tion, which at the time was 3 million. 
Practically everyone with any ambition 
owned his own home or his own farm. 

In brief summary, this is the remarkable 
record of the people and the Government 
of Lithuania in the 22 years of their free- 
dom and independence. However, that 
glorious record was suddenly and 
terminated on June 15, 1940, when the So- 
viet Union violated all of its treaty com- 
mitments with Lithuania and the Commu- 
nist Red army moved in to dominate the 
country and its people. 

When we briefly recall the past heroic 
history of Lithuania and her brave people, 
we can easily understand why she will and 
she must with our help and the help of God 
regain her freedom. 

In going back into that history we find 
that when the Tartar hordes came out of 
the east attempting to overwhelm all of 
Europe, the Lithuanians organized and 
hurled back the brutal invaders. 

Again, when the Huns and Germanic tribes 
came from the west, with threats against 
their freedom, the Lithuanian people brave- 
ly rallied again and made the enemy retreat. 
Truly, the Lithuanians have been a vital 
force for freedom in Europe, and their de- 
scendants coming to this country, number- 
ing well over a million, have made a tremen- 
dous contribution to the preservation of 
American liberty. As one who has lived 
among Lithuanians throughout my life, I 


spirit of their great nation lives on. 

The basic characteristic of the Lithuanian 
people is devotion to freedom, and that char- 
acteristic is indestructible. 

Today, on the 45th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of this valiant country, we ex- 
tend our message of hope to the people of 
Lithuania, realizing notwithstanding that it 
is not enough to just offer hope, we must 
show them that we are as resolute as they 
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are in the fight against the Communist 
enemy. 

As long as we keep alive the shameful 
truth about Communist treatment of Lith- 
uania, we keep alive the hopes of the Lith- 
uanian people for eventual freedom and 
independence. 

Let us remember that a tyrannical regime 
founded on falsehoods and terror cannot 
last, because it sows the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

May we pray that the divine providence 
will speed that day of destruction of Com- 
munist tyranny in Lithuania and that a new 
day of freedom will dawn, and that its peo- 
ple will enjoy liberty and peace and take 
its rightful place among the free nations of 
the world. 


ADDRESS oF ANTHONY J. MILLER, Esq. 


As an American citizen of Lithuanian de- 
cent, I am particularly proud and privileged 
to join with our good Congressman, HAROLD 
DoNokur, in this program commemorating 
the 45th anniversary of the declaration of 
Lithuanian independence. 

While this occasion necessarily reminds us 
that Lithuania is today suffering under the 
cruel hardships of Communist Russian im- 
perialism we are not speaking here with any 
thought whatever of giving up the fight or 
abandoning hope that our native Lithuania 
and her good people will eventually be freed. 

We are, rather, conducting this ceremony 
in order to voice our righteous protest against 
Communist tyranny and to exert our best 
efforts in giving heart to our courageous 
Lithuanian people for the continuation of 
their brave struggle against the Russian 
dictator. Our confidence for the future of 
Lithuania is based in great part upon our 
knowledge of her past history. 

Although we are sad about the current 
situation in Lithuania we have no cause 
to despair. Repeatedly, through her history, 
our people have proved they can, and they 
will, eventually overcome the temporary 
tyranny of any oppressor. 

The Christian faith, which in 1399, defeat- 
ed the Tartar invasion and saved all Europe 
from barbarism is still with her today. It 
gives her people the spiritual vigor to out- 
live any dictatorship. You and I know that 
deep in the heart of every Lithuanian is a 
passion for liberty and freedom which can 
never die. You and I are also aware that 
there is no power that can forever enslave a 
people who are determined to be free, 

We further realize that the principle of 
political independence enunciated in the 
declaration of the United Nations and the 
Atlantic Charter is a hollow mockery in the 
present supression of the Lithuanian people. 
Lithuania is now undergoing terrible hard- 
ships at the unholy hands and under the 
iron heel of the directors of atheistic com- 
munism. 

That is why we here and other Lithuanians 
throughout the country and the world are 
gathered, at this time, to renew our vow 
to persevere in working for the independence 
of our homeland. Here in this great Nation 
I earnestly believe that most of our fellow 
Americans are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the present fate of Lithuania, 
which stands in accusing testimony to our 
failure to live and act according to the 
principles for which Americans have fought 
and died in two World Wars. 

World War II was fought with the clear 
understanding and purpose that common 
victory would bring restoration of self- 
government and territorial integrity to the 
suppressed nations of the world. Can any- 
one conceive of these objectives being 
achieved until that solemn pledge has been 
carried out. 

The larger world powers, including this 
country, are not fulfilling their highest obli- 
gations as long as peaceful and freedom- 
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loving peoples are permitted to be cruelly 
dominated by Russian dictatorship. 

‘The case of Lithuania, and the other small 
nations, under Communist terror, is a 
challenge to the moral conscience of this 
Nation and the United Nations to re- 
establish the great basic principles of free- 
dom and liberty for all peoples. In simple 
justice, all free nations must continue to 
insist that the Lithuanian people are per- 
mitted their inalienable right to govern their 
internal existence as they themselves see fit. 

On this occasion we ourselves must be re- 
dedicated to the persevering revelation and 
presentation, to the world, of the facts and 
the truth about oppressed Lithuania so that 
the United Nations will accept and carry out 
the full moral and humanitarian respon- 
sibility of restoring the independence of 
Lithuania, 

In this cause I know we will continue to 
have the complete support of our fellow 
Americans and all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. I am sure they will 
join in our efforts and our prayers that our 
homeland may soon be freee to live again in 
the spirit of her ancient motto— Be What 
May, Lithuania Will Always Stay.” 


Can Anything Good Come Out of 
Hollywood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record an article which 
appeared in the January 1963 issue of 
the Crusader, published in Valley Forge, 
Pa., entitled “Can Anything Good Come 
Out of Hollywood?” 

I believe this article, which discusses 
some of the wholesome pictures coming 
out from Hollywood, in refreshing con- 
trast to much of the publicity about Hol- 
lywood, will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


(By Frederick L. Essex, director of the De- 
partment of Radio and Television, Division 
of Communication of the American Baptist 
Convention) 


"Can anything good come out of Naza- 
roth?“ It was an honest question asked 
by Nathanael and must have reflected the 

alent attitudes of the people. Evidently 

azareth was not looked upon with much 

favor for the answer given was neither yes“ 
or “no” but rather, “Come and see.” 

A modern paraphrasing might be, “Can 
anything good come out of Hollywood?” It 
is an honest question asked by concerned 
people and refiects a criticism, not unjusti- 
fied, but one deserving of an answer more 
definitive than yes“ or “no.” Come and see. 

Headlines and magazine articles still at- 
tempt to find an answer for the untimely 
death of Marilyn Monroe. Elizabeth Taylor 
has been the subject of public judgment. 
The excess violence and emphasis of sex on 
the screen, for the sake of violence and sex, 
has raised the ire of many. The detailing 
of personal lives as defined by the publicists 
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of Hollywood personalities have led many to 
shake their heads. 

If the negative aspects were the only prod- 
uct of the motion picture capital, the answer 
would be “No.” But from the beginning of 
recorded time the public has savored the ills 
of mankind, assumed the attitude of right- 
eous indignation with a dash of understand- 
ing when necessary and then waited for the 
next sensational story to appear. The good 
side of the public face is seldom reported 
for it is seldom of interest. However, there 
is another side of Hollywood, and it is good. 

The successful marriages, the civic spirit, 
the active church participation of many 
members of the film world seldom rate a 
line of copy. There was little sald when 
Geoffrey M. Shurlock, Motion Picture Code 
administrator, wrote in a recent report to 
Eric Johnston that “An analysis of the most 
recent 100 scripts submitted to the code 
shows none on gangsterism, juvenile delin- 
quency, dope addiction, or abortion.” He 
then went on to say, “Only 6 out of these 100 
scripts are really bothersome and we're get- 
ting such good cooperation from producers 
that I'm sure all the problems will be resolved 
from the code's standpoint before these are 
seen by the public.” 

Such pictures as “The Music Man,” “The 
Miracle Worker,“ and “The Wonderful World 
of the Brothers Grimm,” to run the danger 
of mentioning only a few, are pictures the 
entire family will enjoy and are a credit to 
the industry. 

There are pictures that present situations 
to which the Christian should speak, for they 
portray in a highly entertaining way the deep 
problems that beset people. For example: 

Should the parents of a daughter permit 
her to marry if she has a mind of a 12-year- 
old? That was the basic conflict in “The 
Light in the Piazza." 

What has the Christian church to say now 
to a society that has in its power the tools 
of extinction through the hydrogen bombs? 
One can't escape the question after seeing 
the English-produced film “The Day the 
Earth Caught Fire.” 

What is the witness of the church to the 
people caught in the abyss of liquor, dope, 
and promiscuity as they frantically search 
for the basic values of life, honest love, and 
the acceptance of the individual? The sor- 
did situation was exposed in “Sweet Bird of 
Youth,” 

‘The answers are our concern and respon- 
sibility. Hollywood, through pictures such as 
these, has offered a showcase to reveal human 
need in the stark light of reality. To pro- 
duce such pictures requires a perception and 
insight not generally credited to the motion 
picture industry. 

Comparatively little will ever be known 
of the painstaking research and demand for 
accuracy George Stevens has required for his 
forthcoming production of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told.” The clergymen who are 
invited to the studio often anticipate the 
visit with a degree of apprehension for they 
have an honest concern for pictures biblical 
in theme. It is especially so when the pic- 
ture is of the Christ. Such anxiety is usually 
short lived when they are confronted with 
the copious preparation for the extraordinary 
work. 

Mr. Stevens has said he does not want to 
tell the story of Jesus from the standpoint 
of a biographical documentary. He is in- 
terested in portraying what he calis, “the 
themes of Jesus“: What was it that caused 
men to follow the Man of Nazareth? Wherein 
was His strength that brought people to Him? 
What was it about the Man that threatened 
and shook the throne of Rome? 

When the picture is released about a year 
and a half hence, many who see it will sit in 
judgment. They will bring to “The Great- 
est Story Ever Told” the preconceived ideas 
rooted in the teachings of their church. 
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This is to be anticipated and understood. 
Yet, if they are able to sublimate their in- 
dividual persuasions, they will marvel at the 
unfolding drama of what is truly the great- 
est story ever told—and told through the 
creative genius of sensitive men in Holly- 
wood. 


There is another side to Hollywood not as 
bright. The public reaction to many pic- 
tures produced in recent years has been felt 
where it hurts most—the box office. It has 
been said the theaters have lost the family 
trade. In an attempt to overcome the situ- 
ation some producers tried to shock the 
people into the theater, and then proceeded 
to shock them out. 

There is a housecleaning job to be done 
but it should be self-regulated and not Gov- 
ernment controlled. While it ts difficult to 
get two people to agree exactly on the steps 
to take, the consensus points to the need for - 
better product on the screen and to the 
need for support of a good product. Such 
improvement will not happen overnight. 
The public will have to be genuinely con- 
vinced the picture they pay to see will be 
worth their time and money before the 
habit of regular theater attendance is re- 
established. 

But the signs are encouraging. The mo- 
tion picture screen will always remain the 
most powerful medium to mirror life—it's 
joys, sorrows, strengths, and weaknesses. A 
true portrait of life must maintain a careful 
balance of these factors. It must not center 
on the sordid condition of man. True, the 
scales have been tipped out of balance In 
recent years but the pendulum is rapidly 
and surely swinging back. And it's like a 
breath of spring to behold. 

The day is approaching when we can ask, 
not with a sense of uneasiness but in con- 
fidence: Can anything good come out of 
Hollywood? 

The answer will be affirmative. 


True Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine, Mr. Jimmie O. Han- 
son, has written to me to point out that 
true Americanism includes the refusal on 
the part of businessmen and individuals 
to purchase items produced by Commu- 
nist manufactures. I believe this letter 
will be of interest of Members of Con- 
gress. Therefore, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include it in the RECORD: 

s JANUARY 27, 1963. 
Hon, Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. WESTLAND: In the Conaression- 
aL Recorp, January 10, 1963, the Honorable 
James Roosevert of California, under ex- 
tension of remarks, entered a letter from 
the president of London Lamps of Los An- 
geles to Mr, M. Kramer, of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

In his remarks, Mr. ROOSEVELT com- 
mended London Lamps for their courageous 
action in refusing to do business with firms 
in that counrty due to South Africa’s 
aparthied policy. To quote Mr. ROOSEVELT 
“London Lamps has demonstrated the spirit 
of true Americanism.” 

Mr. Roosrve.t’s remarks and London 
Lamps’ letter fall to mention one very im- 
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portant aspect of Americanism and leave 
some questions unanswered in my mind. 
The questions are: Does London Lamps re- 
fuse to buy cutglass table lamps and chan- 
dellers from Communist Czechoslovakia, 
Communist East Germany and Communist 
Yugoslavia? Do the officers of London Lamps 
refuse to trade with merchants that sell 
canned hams and sausages from Commu- 
nist Poland? Do they refuse to trade with 
American merchants that sell handbags, 
wines, and brooms from Communist Hun- 
gary, Christmas ornaments from Bulgaria, 
candies, rums, lobster, and shrimp from 
Communist Cuba? All of these articles and 
many more are produced with slave labor 
in Communist slave states at such a low 
cost that American companies cannot com- 
pete with them. The profits gained from 
these sales are used by the Communist slave 
masters to further subjugate the slaves that 
are forced to produce them. Let us not for- 
get that true Americanism also includes these 
things. 
Respectfully, 
JAMIE O, HANSON. 


Commission Looks Into Opportunities for 
Women in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
facts that was made abundantly clear in 
a conference on job opportunities for 
women sponsored by the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women 
last fall was that restrictions still exist 
against qualified women in our economy. 

An article by Stephen Habbe, of the 
division of personnel administration of 
the magazine, Management Record, re- 
cords the proceedings of that conference 
in a highly objective manner. 

Because there are so many misconcep- 
tions in our society about women in em- 
ployment, I commend to my colleagues 
Mr. Habbe’s factual presentation of the 
Commission-sponsored conference. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include “Opportunities for 
Women in Industry” in the Appendix of 
the Recor, as follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

If anyone attending the Conference on 
Employment Opportunities for Women in 
Private Industry last month in Washington 
had entertained the thought that women 
now are equal partners with men in busi- 
ness, the chances are good that he would 
have left the meeting with a changed view- 
Point. Plainly, the consensus of the confer- 
ence was that women are being discrimi- 
Nated against today in many areas of busi- 
ness life. 

The conference was called by the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Status of Women. 
The Commission was established by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, December 14, 1961, and has 
been directed to make its final report by 
October 1, 1963. 

Some 200 representatives of industry, edu- 
cation, government, and civic groups at- 
tended the Washington meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Richard A. Lester, of 
Princeton University. A plenary session, ad- 
Gressed by Vice President Lyndon B, John- 
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son, Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, and 
others, was followed by five small discussion 
meetings. 2 

The group of some 50 persons that met 
under the leadership of Frank Pace, Jr., of 
the General Dynamics Corp., on “The Limi- 
tations of Women's Employment and Ad- 
vancement and Ways of Reducing Such 
Limitations” probably produced the discus- 
sion of greatest interest to members of the 
business community Much of what follows 
is related to topics deliberated by this group. 
The purpose of this article is to highlight 
the thinking of the participants about wom- 
en's current status in business. 

WOMEN IN ALL JOBS 


It is common knowledge that notable im- 
provements in the status of women in busi- 
ness have been made during the 20th cen- 
tury. While it cannot be claimed that they 
now have achieved full partnership with 
men, neither can it be charged that they 
are being exploited as they once were. 

Some 23.5 million women are now at work 
in this country, representing about one-third 
of the gainfully employed. Many have risen 
above the level of beginners’ jobs. They are 
found in almost all positions in all depart- 
ments of companies? 

The equal-pay-for-equal-work philosophy 
is widely accepted. Laws in 22 States and 
40 percent of collective bargaining agree- 
ments bar pay differentials by sex. Person- 
nel practices based strictly on ability and 
merit are widely espoused by management. 

Are these things enough? 

It was the sense of the Washington meet- 
ing that these things are not enough. It 
was agreed that there is more to be done. 


BARRIERS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Although millions of women are at work, 
it is claimed that, for the most part, they are 
in women's jobs”—domestic service, public 
school teaching, nursing, beauty parlor and 
restaurant work, and in semiskilled office 
and shop positions. These are the jobs that 
few men want. Often women are preferred 
for them because they will work for less 
money. The conferees discussed a number 
of the reasons why companies sometimes are 
slow to hire women for “men’s jobs.” 

One longstanding argument is that women 
seldom plan to make a career in business 
and therefore cannot be taken seriously. 
It is true that almost all young women 
expect to marry and have a family, perhaps 
after working a few years. For them, a job 
may be nothing more than a profitable way 
to fill in the time between school and mar- 
riage. Yet, the conferees pointed out, some 
of these women possess needed skills, and 
it is more than likely that a number of them 
will return to work after their children are 


wn. 
Today men live longer than they did in the 
past and women live even longer. -Many 


Subjects discussed by the other groups 
were “Vocational Guidance, Training, and 
Other Ways of Encouraging More Effective 
Use of the Talents of Women"; ‘Part-Time 
Employment and Other Arrangements for 
Married Women To Resume Employment“: 
“Opportunities For Female Employment in 
Particular Industries Under Government 
Contracts”; and “Compensation of Women 
Workers, Including Methods of Obtaining 
Equal Pay.” 

* Women are presidents and vice presidents 
of banks, heads of department stores, editors 
of magazines and newspapers, managers and 
officers of public relations firms, real estate 
companies, radio and TV stations. Women 
have made distinguished contributions in 
research, engineering, and various scientific 
fields. Yet the actual number of women in 
supervisory and executive positions remains 
quite small, . 
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women with grown children are still young 
and interested in working. This was not 
the case a mere 50 years ago, and it alters 
the picture. Yet the fact remains that the 
average woman will be out of the labor mar- 
ket for approximately 25 years, and this is 
a barrier to her employment? 

Moreover, if, as seems likely, the employ- 
ment of many women will be divided into 
two widely separated periods, it follows that 
two training programs will be required. 
This means added costs and raises another 
barrier. 

For some women, however, work is much 
more than a stopgap. Some do not marry 
and others combine their careers with mar- 
riage. Unfortunately, it is impossible for 
the employment interviewer to determine if 
the young lady applicant beside his desk will 
stay with the company 4 months or 40 years, 
if hired. While he is similarly in the dark 
when he hires a young man, he at least knows 
that the chances that he will remain with 
the company are considerably better. 

Prejudice against women in business still 
is widespread and is at the root of most of 
the trouble, noted the conference partici- 
pants. By long tradition in this country, 
man is the head of the family and its chief 
breadwinner. Anything that disturbs this 
concept is likely to set off a violent reaction. 
Thus, it is often claimed, the entrance of 
women in large numbers into the labor mar- 
ket threatens our very way of life. The cry 
gets the loudest when it appears that women 
are getting jobs that men need to support 
their families. 

The conferees answered that, while such 
things are bound to happen in a free econ- 
omy, the women primarily want to fill gaps 
in employment. They feel their 
different from men's and that the skills 
both are needed. They do not wish to add 
to any labor surplus, and feel people are 
mistaken who claim that all unemployment 
could be abolished if jobs were given to men 
only. 

All sorts of reasons are advanced why 
women should not be promoted. It is 
claimed they are too emotional, that they 
don't think like men, that they are absent 
too much, that they can’t travel freely, that 
men object to being under their supervision, 
andsoon. The panel emphasized that while, 
undoubtedly, these things are true of some 
women, it’s unfair to penalize all women 
because of them. 

The discussions further noted that, iron- 
ically, the very laws that were designed to 
protect the interests of women workers when 
they were put on the books now sometimes 
stand in the way of their employment and 
advancement in business. State labor laws 
relating to maximum daily and weekly hours 
are examples. 

THE BALANCE SHEET 


In defense of business it can be said that 
there is a basis for some of the discrimina- 
tion. (Where there are valid grounds for 
differentiating between a male and a female 
applicant or worker, it would seem unfair to 
use the word “discrimination” at all.) But 
the practices of business may be questioned 
wherever no basis for discrimination exists. 
In a true democracy, the argument goes, only 
ability and merit should count. 

Everyone who wishes should have equal 
opportunity to find work and to succeed in 
work. Women are needed in business along 
with men, the argument continues, and the 
contributions of all Americans may be re- 
quired to keep this country strong in the 


3A pattern that seems to be developing 
for thousands of women is approximately as 
follows: Complete high school at 18; work 2 
years; raise family from age 20 to age 45; 
and then reenter the labor market. The 
average woman leaving college today, it has 
been estimated, will work 25 years. 
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days ahead. Let us make full and effective 
use of our Manpower and our womanpower 
resources, say the proponents of this view. 
How is discrimination that is arbitrary, 
capricious, and usually rooted in prejudice to 
be overcome? The conferees gave two an- 
swers: by law and by persuasion. Both 
means could help. But there was no doubt- 
ing that the conference looked to persuasion 
as much the better way. 
STEPHEN HABBE, 
Division of Personnel Administration. 


Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a civil rights bill today. This 
measure is identical to bills introduced 
by other Members of the minority, in- 
cluding the Republicans of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The observance of Brotherhood Week 
seems to be a particularly fitting time 
for the introduction of a measure which 
would extend greater legal protection to 
a large body of American citizens. 

This is a sensible bill and one that I 
feel should be enacted by this Congress. 
It offers a positive program to carry out 
the mandates of the 1960 Republican 
platform. 

In presenting this bill, I would like to 
call attention to the Republican Party's 
record of action in the field of civil rights. 
It is our party which has spearheaded 
every major civil rights measure in the 
last century. 

I think it is well to review the provi- 
sions of this legislation. The bill calls 
for permanently establishing the Civil 
Rights Commission. The Commission 
would be given additional authority to 
investigate vote frauds; instructing the 
Census Bureau to compile voting sta- 
tistics from every State on the basis of 
race, color, and national origin, author- 
izing the Attorney General to institute 
action on behalf of a citizen denied ad- 
mission to a nonsegregated public school, 
after the person complaining has ex- 
hausted his State's legal remedies; giv- 
ing the Federal Government permission 
to offer technical assistance to States an 
localities to aid them in desegregating 
their public schools; creating a Commis- 
sion on Equality of Opportunity in Em- 
ployment discrimination by any business 
or union engaged in Government con- 
tract work; presuming that, if otherwise 
qualified to vote in a Federal election, 
citizens with a sixth-grade education 
have sufficient literacy. 

Opportunity for education, for the 
right to vote, and for the right to a job 
without discrimination is a great Amer- 
ican heritage. I urge all my colleagues 
who believe in the protection and preser- 
vation of these principles to support this 
bill and work for its passage. 
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Forest Products Research in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention to the serious 
need for an expanded program of forest 
products research in the South. 

As you are aware, 41 percent of this 
Nation's commercial timberland is in the 
South and produces more than 50 per- 
cent of the total sawlog growth of this 
country. 

Ninety-one percent of the forest prop- 
erty is privately owned. Seventy-four 
percent is owned by farmers, cattlemen, 
lawyers, schoolteachers, doctors, and in- 
vestors from all walks of life. Only 9 
percent is owned by Government 
agencies, 

Thirty-seven million acres of forest 
land in the South is under a high degree 
of scientific management by private 
owners. 

Tree planting and direct seeding have 
restored over 1 million acres of bare, cut- 
over land, to forests in Louisiana alone 
since 1952. Effective forest-fire control 
has added twice this amount to the land 
area now supporting a new crop of 
second-growth timber. The same is 
more or less true for at least eight other 
Southern States. 

During the 1940-55 period, the South 
produced 10 to 12 billion board feet of 
lumber annually. In 1956, 16,000 saw- 
mills closed down in the South and 63,- 
000 men lost their jobs. In 1961, forest 
industry employment in my State of 
Louisiana dropped by 3,000 in a single 
year and is still declining. 

Today the South is producing only 6 
billion board feet of lumber—one-half 
the 1940 level—yet we have twice as 
much sawtimber today as we had 15 
years ago. 

The lumber industry, in the past, has 
consumed 50 percent of all timber cut in 
the South. This has traditionally been 
the ultimate market for the final forest 
crop. 

In Louisiana 120,000 citizens own tim- 
berland. For the most part they are 
managing these lands in an intelligent 
manner, and as a consequence, growth 
now exceeds use by 200 percent. The 
same is more or less true for east Texas, 
south Arkansas, and west Mississippi. 

Markets for timber in this region gen- 
erally are depressed—in some areas there 
is no market at all. 

Timber values cannot remain at pres- 
ent low levels without seriously damag- 
ing reforestation investments made by 
our people. Unless some action is taken 
to develop better markets for wood, 20 
years of reforestation efforts by private 
landowners will be placed in jeopardy. 

This would not be in the best interest 
of our Nation. The U.S. Forest Service 
has stated publicly that the future wood 
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needs of our Nation can only be met if 
the forest lands of the South are brought 
to a high level of productivity. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
forestry leaders of my State. They 
stand solidly against any plan of Federal 
subsidies to maintain timber growth on 
private lands—yet they do feel that the 
Federal Government has an important 
role to play. 

New knowledge through forest prod- 
ucts research can restore profits to exist- 
ing forest industry and create new ones, 
thereby strengthening timber values. 

We have recently witnessed the de- 
velopment of new wood glues and glueing 
techniques which have led to the manu- 
facture of laminated wood beams, su- 
perior in many respects to steel, lami- 
nated 2 by 4 studs which will not twist 
or warp, and, quite recently, plywood 
from southern pine veneers. 

All this has come from scientific re- 
search. ‘These are solid cornerstones 
upon which new and substantial timber 
values will be built. Intensified forest 
products research offers the only real 
opportunity for healthy markets. This 
we must have in order to maintain the 
profit motive. The profit motive is the 
only force which will keep private land- 
owners interested in growing a forest 
crop. 

The 87th Congress, recognizing the 
need for such a program in the South, 
appropriated $450,000 for initial con- 
struction of a $900,000 forest research 
laboratory at Alexandria, La. 

Funds for the completion of this lab- 
oratory are omitted in current budget 
recommendations, I am requesting the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Interior and Related Agencies to include 
$450,000 for the completion of this lab- 
oratory. It is my hope that each of you 
will weight carefully the need for this 
facility and support appropriations nec- 
essary for its early completion. 


Public Service Assails Udall’s Faith 
Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, here is 
another link in the chain of facts that 
the bureaucracy is determined to carry 
out a giant federalized power scheme. 
This time the Secretary of the Interior is 
using the familiar pressure tactics with 
the power and prestige of his office to in- 
fluence public opinion and a pending de- 
cision by Colorado's public utilities 
commission in opposition to private pow- 
er. Interior's Bureau of Reclamation 
and Agriculture’s Rural Electrification 
Administration obviously are ganging up 
on the Public Service Co. in a pro- 
gram contrary to the traditional view- 
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point of Congress; namely, that Fed- 
eral funds should not be used to con- 
struct steamplants for the purpose of 
firming up a Bureau of Reclamation 
hydroelectric project: The real purpose 
is to bypass Congress and build what in 
reality is a Bureau of Reclamation steam- 
plant financed by REA funds. 

The need is ever more pressing now 
for Congress to step in and take greater 
control of these power agencies. Mr. 
Speaker, the following telegram; letter, 
and statement by President R. T. Per- 
son, Public Service Co. of Colorado, and 
related news articles in the Denver Post 
on February 6 and 7, 1963, will bear me 
out: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Parser: As president of Colo- 
rado’s largest taxpaying corporation I re- 
spectfully protest the statements attributed 
to the Secretary of the Interior in Denver, 
Colo., on February 6, 1963. 

I am astonished that the Secretary of Inte- 
rior would use the power and prestige of his 
Federal office to attempt to publicly influence 
the decision of a quasi-judicial State body 
like the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Colorado on a matter such as the 
proposed Colorado-Ute REA steam-electric 
plant. This is a State matter to be deter- 
mined under Colorado law and I believe it 
is highly improper for the Secretary to inject 
himself and the prestige of his office into 
this controversy. 

A press clipping and my statement in re- 
sponse is being mailed to your attention. 


PUBLIO SERVICE Co. 
> or COLORADO, 
Denver, Colo., February 7, 1963. 


firmation of the telegram I sent you on Feb- 
ruary 7, along with the other material I said 
would follow. 

The actions of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in this particular case represent, in my 
opinion, a serious intervention of the Federal 
Government into the affairs of the State of 
Colorado. The statements and claims, with 
regard to our company, attributed to the 
Secretary in this clipping are not in keeping 
with the dignity and prestige of his office. 

I sincerely believe this is a very serious 
3 that should be called to your atten- 

on, 

Very respectfully yours, 
R. T, PERSON, 


TARY UDALL'S STATEMENT CONCERNING THE 
HAYDEN PLANT 


“I am astonished that the Secretary of the 
Interior would lend the stature of his office 
to the pressure tactics which are being used 
by many in an effort to infiuence the de- 
Cision of a quasi-judicial body, the Public 
Utilities Commission of Colorado, concerning 
the authorization of the proposed Colorado- 
Ute REA powerplant. This is a State mat- 
ter to be determined under Colorado law 
and I believe it is highly improper for the 
Secretary to inject himself and the prestige 
of his office into this matter.” 

With respect to the statements of bad 
faith contained in Mr. Udall’s recent inter- 
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view, Person unequivocably denied that 
these was any possible indication of bad faith 
on the part of his company in recent deal- 
ings with the Bureau of Reclamation. “To 
the contrary,” he asserted, “at the time ne- 
gotiations were being conducted and con- 
tracts signed between the Bureau and Public 
Service Co., the Bureau was well aware of 
our opposition, since officials of our company 
were appearing before Congress expressing 
opposition to the use of REA funds to con- 
struct the Colorado-Ute REA electric plant. 
In this testimony we pointed out that this 
plant was totally and wholly unnecessary, 
and a waste of taxpayer funds.“ 

“Moreover,” Person continued, “our op- 
position was of public record in the State of 
Colorado in the form of a written protest 
to the Public Utilities Commission prior to 
the time that the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Colorado-Ute entered into a contract 
with respect to the Hayden plant.” 

Person pointed out that the decision in 
this case is a constitutional duty and func- 
tion of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado. Their sole responsibility is to de- 
termine whether the proposed project is in 
the public interest of the citizens of the 
State of Colorado. This the Commission 
must do regardless of any protests or lack of 
protest by Public Service Co. or any other 
interested person. 

“The Secretary's statement clearly proves 
what has long been our contention—that 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Rural 
Electrification Administration are embark- 
ing upon a program contrary to the tradi- 
tional viewpoint of Congress, namely that 
Federal funds should not be used to con- 
struct steamplants for the purpose of firm- 

up a Bureau of Reclamation hydroelec- 
tric project. It further indicates that the 
real purpose behind the Hayden plant is to 
bypass Congress and build what in reality 
is a Bureau of Reclamation steamplant 
financed by REA funds. 

“Insofar as resource development is con- 
cerned, Public Service Co. of Colorado yields 
to no firm or individual with respect to the 
coal resources of the State. For example, 
our coal consumption during the year 1962 
was equivalent to approximately one-third of 
the total coal production of the State and 
amounted to approximately 1,100,000 tons. 

“With respect to the construction of an 
REA plant in New Mexico, such a plan has 
long been a matter of general informa- 
tion and the consideration of the Hayden 
plant has no relationship whatsoever. 
The Plains G. & T. REA Cooperative in 
New Mexico stated their intention long 
ago to build a plant in northern New Mex- 
ico. I might add that this plant, in my 
opinion, is no more needed than is the 
Hayden plant in Colorado, and would rep- 
resent another waste of taxpayer funds. 
The fact of the matter is that the Hayden 
plant is a part of a giant federalized power 
scheme, affecting not only Colorado but the 
entire United States. 

“Statements have recently been made 
that if Colorado rejects the Colorado-Ute 
plant, the proposal would be transferred to 
Wyoming. This is further evidence of the 
pressure tactics being used to attempt to 
influence the decision of the Colorado com- 
mission. Construction of such a plant in 
Wyoming would be eyen less practical for 
Colorado-Ute’s system and their member 
cooperatives than the Hayden plant.” 

Person said that Public Service Co. would 
continue to present before any proper 
agency what it felt was in the public in- 
terests of its 400,000 electric consumers re- 
gardless of whether it met with the pleasure 
or displeasure of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. He added, “I firmly believe purely 
local matters should be determined by ap- 
propriate officiais of the State of Colorado.” 
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[From the Denver Post, Feb. 6, 1963] 
INTERIOR Cuter Assat.s Power Firms’ STAND 
(By Bert Hanna) 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall on a 
mission to Denyer, Tuesday, bluntly accused 
the Public Service Co. of Colorado, and West- 
ern Colorado Power Co. of “bad faith and 
selfishness” in their efforts to block an REA 
thermal electric generating plant on coal 
fields at Hayden, Colo. 

Udall, in an interview with the Denver 
Post, warned that if Colorado doesn't get the 
plant “it will still certainly be bullt, possibly 
in Wyoming or New Mexico.” 

“In that case, Colorado will have lost a 
great economic asset and a means of de- 
velopment of some of its enormous coal re- 
serves,” he said. 

Public Service and Western Colorado Pow- 
er, the latter a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Utah Power & Light Co. of Salt Lake City, 
resisted the granting of a permit to build the, 
plant in protracted hearings before the Colo- 
rado Public Utilities Commission. 

The permit ts sought by Colorado-Ute Elec- 
tric Association of Montrose, which has ap- 
proved REA loans and other financing for 
the $30.5 million plant and transmission sys- 
tem. 


The plant, besides supplying electricity for 
member rural electrict co-ops of Colorado- 
Ute, would be integrated with the vast hydro- 
electric system of the Colorado River 

Project under a contract with the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 


INTERIOR CONCERNED 


That is why the U.S. Interior Department 
has such a vital interest in the endeavor and 
why it is concerned with the protracted de- 
lay in State approval, Udall said. 

Udall charged that, contrary to the claims 
of the opposing investor-owned utilities, the 
plan for an integrated coal electric plant 
was known to all interested parties, includ- 
ing the utilities, more than a year ago. 

He sald “the cards were on the table” 
when his department entered into agree- 
ments and signed contracts with private 
utilities of this region for a cooperative 
transmission system in which both the Gov- 
ernment and utilities would share in wheel- 


of power. 

“We know that such a plant as that at 
Hayden would do the best job in providing 
additional revenues for the upper Colorado 
River Basin fund,” he continued, “affording 
tremendous savings in transmission costs. 

“The Hayden plant was an integral part 
of our overall plan considered a year ago 
when we made basic contracts for integra- 
tion of our system with the utilities. 

“Now, had I known that the Utah Light 
& Power subsidiary (Western) and Public 
Service would take such a position of blind 
obstructionism, that might have made a 
great deal of difference in the agreements we 
made with them at that time. 

“They get their part of the agreement and 
then they move over and try to block an 
essential of the overall plan. I say 
that is an element of bad faith and selfish- 
ness.” 

SEES BENEFITS 

The fiery, blunt Cabinet officer also ridi- 
culed the utilities’ claim that they would be 
harmed through unfair competition of pub- 
lic power in construction of the Hayden fa- 
cility. 

3 see that any legitimate interest 
would be injured,” he said. In fact, an 
power groups would be benefited.” 

Moreover, Udall said, the recent analysis 
by Felix L. Sparks, Colorado director of nat- 
ural resources, on benefits from the Hayden 
plant is correct. 

Sparks stated that the facility ultimately 
would provide some $200 million in savings to 
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the upper basin fund for the benefit of par- 
ticipating reclamation projects in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico, besides 
low-cost power to members of Colorado-Ute. 

“Our own experts in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation have drawn the same conclusions,” 
Udall said. 

As to charges of the private companies 
that the Reclamation Bureau entered into 
improper agreements to further an REA 
project in behalf of reclamation project 
power, Udall said: 

“Our Department is working very closely 


Department.) There is nothing at all ir- 
regular or out of the way in our getting 
together on common goals and objectives. 

“In fact we have gotten together on sa 
similar plan to develop electrical energy 
through an REA project on lignite fields of 
North Dakota, which will firm up power for 
the Missouri Valley system.” 

OTHER VIEWS 

In a press conference later, Udall expressed 
these opinions on other resource and conser- 
vation matters: 

He believes stockmen ultimately will go 
along with a reasonable increase in grazing 
fees on public lands under his Department 
to help provide funds for needed soil con- 
servation measures. 

A new policy in granting of rights-of-way 
to private utilities for powerlines across 
public lands, that excess power 
be made available to the Federal Govern- 
ment, is not oppressive but is sound busi- 
ness, Utilities are resisting the order and 
hearings are scheduled. 

Authorization of a new Youth Conserva- 


CCC of the depression years of the 1930's, 
could accomplish invaluable conservation 
work besides helping the Nation’s youth. 
It is doubtful if an acceptable wilderness 
bill can pass in this session of Congress un- 
til mext year and the outlook is not bright 
for early approval of a new Canyonlands 
National Park in Utah, one of Udall’s major 
park goals. However, other new national 
parks and recreational areas will be 
established. 


[From the Denver Post, Feb. 7, 1963] 


Pousnic Service Assars UDALL’s FAITH 
CHARGE 
(By Bert Hanna) 

Robert T, Person, president of Public Sery- 
ice Co. of Colorado, protested Thursday to 
President Kennedy about conduct of Inte- 
rior Secretary Stewart L. Udall In his attacks 
on Public Service stemming from the pro- 
posed REA electric plant at Hayden, Colo. 

“I am astonished that the Secretary of 
Interior would use the power and prestige 
of his Federal office to attempt to publicly 
influence the decision of a quasi-judicial 
State body such as the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Colorado,” Person wired the 
President. 

Person took the action on the basis of 
statements made to the Denver Post by 
Udall in a visit to Denver in which he ac- 
cused both Public Service and Western Colo- 
rado Power Co. of Montrose, Colo., of bad 
faith and selfishness. 

The two companies have fought for 
months to thwart the granting of a permit 
for the $30.5 million plant and transmission 
system proposed by Colorado-Ute Electric 
Association of Montrose on coal fields in the 
Hayden area of Routt County. A decision 
by the Colorado Public Utilities Commission 
is awaited. 

“As president of Colorado’s largest tax- 


paying corporation, I 5 protest the 
statements attributed to the Secretary of 
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the Interior in Denver on February 6,” Per- 
son's telegram to Kennedy said. 

“This is a State matter to be determined 
under Colorado law, and I believe it is highly 
improper for the Secretary to inject himself 
and the prestige of his office into this 


controversy. 

“A press clipping (from the Denver Post) 
and my statement in response is being mailed 
to your attention.” 

CHARGE REJECTED 


In his statement, Person rejected Udall’s 
charge of “bad faith” on the part of his com- 
pany in recent dealings with the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

This concerned an agreement to integrate 
the transmission system of the $1 billion 
Colorado River storage project with the 
Colorado-Ute Hayden thermal plant. Udall 
claimed the plan was known to Public Sery- 
ice and other utilities of this region when the 
Interior Department entered into storage 
project wheeling agreements with the utili- 
ties a year ago. 

“To the contrary,” Person said, “at the 
time negotiations were conducted and con- 
tracts signed between the Bureau and Public 
Service Co., the Bureau was well aware of our 
opposition. * * * Officials of our company 
were appearing before Congress expressing 
opposition to use of REA funds to construct 
the Colorado-Ute REA electric plant. 

“Moreover, our opposition was of public 
record in Colorado in the form of a written 
protest to the public utilities commission 
prior to the time the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Colorado-Ute entered into a contract 
with respect to the Hayden plant.” 

Western Colorado Power, subsidiary of 
Utah Power & Light Co., also issued a state- 
ment blasting Udall. 

“The fact of the matter is that the Hay- 
den plant is part of a giant federalized power 
scheme—affecting not only Colorado but the 
entire United States,” Person said in his 
statement. 

Person’s statement emphasized that the 
decision in the Hayden plant case is a consti- 
tutional duty and function of the Colorado 
public utilities commission. 

“The secretary's statement clearly proves 
what has long been our contention—that 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Rural Elec- 
trification Administration are embarking up- 
on a program contrary to the traditional 
viewpoint of Congress—namely that Federal 
funds should not be used to construct steam 
plants to firm up a bureau hydroelectric 
project. 

“It further indicates that the real purpose 
behind the Hayden plant is to bypass Con- 
gress and build what in reality is a Bureau 
of Reclamation steamplant financed by REA 
funds.” 

In response to Udall's charge that his com- 
pany is trying to impede resource develop- 
ment in Colorado, Person said his company 
“yields to no firm or individual with respect 
to the coal resources of the State”—equiy- 
alent to one-third of the total coal produc- 
tion of the State in 1962. 

Udall had stated that if the plant is lost 
to Colorado, it will certainly be built, prob- 
ably in Wyoming or New Mexico, 

NO RELATIONSHIP 


A plan for building such a plant in New 
Mexico, Person said, has long been a matter 
of general information and the consideration 
of the Hayden plant has no relationship 
whatsoever. 

“The Plains Generation and Transmission 
REA Cooperative in New Mexico stated its 
intention long ago to build a plant in north- 
ern New Mexico,“ sald Person. 

As to Udall's suggestion that the plant 
may be transferred to Wyoming as urged by 
Wyoming Senator Gatz MCGEE (Democrat) 
Person called this “further evidence of 
pressure tactics being used to attempt 
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influence the decision of the Colorado com- 
mission.” 

Construction of such a plant in Wyoming 
would be even less practical for Colorado- 
Ute's system and its member cooperatives 
than the Hayden plant, he contended. 


The Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has apparently convinced the 
President that a tax cut—which will re- 
sult in a $12 billion planned deficit—is 
all that is needed to get the country 
moving again. I am encouraged to see 
that this fuzzy thinking is not shared 
by all our Nation’s economists. The op- 
posite view has been very well stated— 
with supporting facts—by Dr. Jules 
Backman, research professor of econom- 
ics, New York University, in an article 
entitled “Economic Incentives” appear- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal, February 
19, 1963. I am inserting this article in 
the Appendix of the Recorp under unan- 
imous consent so to do: 

Tue Tax Cur PROPOSAL PROVIDES AN INADE- 
QUATE STIMULUS 
(By Jules Backman) 

On several occasions, President Kennedy 
has emphasized the need to increase incen- 
tives by reducing taxes. Such a program is 
long overdue. However, the proposed tax re- 
duction program does not meet this objec- 
tive. It is largely designed to increase the 
purchasing power available to lower and mid- 
die income groups. 

A modest increase in corporate incentives 
is proposed while the reductions in rates on 
high personal incomes are offset in large 
part by changes in the handling of deduc- 
tions, These reforms threaten to negate the 
possible favorable effects of lower tax rates. 
The stimulus to incentives accordingly ap- 
pears to be inadequate. 

At the same time, the magnitude of the 
problem faced by the economy appears to 
be exaggerated by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Thus, while unemployment is too 
high, it is important to place this situation in 
proper perspective. Between 1957, when the 
unemployment rate was 43 percent, and 
1962, the labor force increased by 4,065,000 
while the volume of unemployment rose by 
1,076,000. Despite the displacement of labor 
accompanying automation, there was a net 
increase of 3 million jobs in this 5-year pe- 
riod. 

Our problem has been how to create about 
1 million more jobs over a 5-year period. 
Incidentally, the average weekly hours in 
manufacturing industries increased from 
39.8 in 1957 to 404 in 1962. If there had 
not been this increase in hours, mainly at 
overtime rates, the required number of new 
jobs would be less than 1 million. Against 
this total must be offset an apparent small 
withdrawal from the labor force. 

A ROUGH WEAPON 

The Council of Economic Advisers in the 
“Economic Report of the President” has pre- 
sented a detailed rationalization of the pro- 
posed tax program. The CEA seems to as- 
sume that fiscal policy is a tool with a fine 
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cutting edge so that it can determine exactly 
at what dollar of gross national product it 
becomes restrictive. Actually, fiscal policy is 
a very rough weapon whose use can be ac- 
companied by unpredictable effects. 

The CEA estimated that if economic ac- 
tivity had reached a level that would re- 
duce the unemployment rate to 4 percent 
the Federal budget would have shown a sur- 
plus of $8 billion on the basis of 1961 ex- 
perience. This is the claimed drag on the 
economy. Nevertheless, a tax reduction of 
$13.5 billion has been proposed Does this 
méan that if a 4-percent unemployment rate 
is achieved we would continue to have a 
large budgetary dificit? At what level of 
economic activity would compensatory fis- 
cal policy compensate by yielding a sur- 
plus? 

To emphasize the importance of fiscal pol- 
icy the CEA makes some rather strained in- 
terpretations of past experience. For exam- 
ple, the CEA states, “While the tax cuts 
of 1954 helped considerably in rescuing the 
economy from the recesion, it should be rec- 
ognized that had they gone into effect earli- 
er, the recession of 1953-54 might have been 
completely avoided.’ This is an amazing 
speculation in light of the 1948 experience 
reported one page earlier in its report. Taxes 
Were cut in April 1948, or 7 months prior to 
the peak of the cycle. Nevertheless, the 
1949 recession developed. If the enactment 
of the 1948 tax cut did not prevent the 1949 
Tecession, on what basis can the Council 
speculate that a tax cut In 1953 might have 
made it possible to avoid the 1954 recession? 


DEFICIT ROSE DY 50 PERCENT 


Incidentally, the CEA describes the 1953- 
54 fiscal policy as having been contraction- 
ary and alleges it was a major cause of the 
recession. In the second quarter of 1953 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of Fed- 
eral deficit in the national income and prod- 
uct accounts was $7 billion. (This budgetary 
system, now much in favor in Washing- 
ton, attempts to measure the current im- 
pact of Federal transactions on national in- 
come and output.) By the fourth quarter 
of 1953 the deficit was $11.8 billion and in 
the first quarter of 1954 it was at the rate 
of $10.6 billion. Thus, the alleged contrac- 
tionary policy was accompanied by an in- 
Crease of some 50 percent in the budgetary 
defict. It would be interesting to know 
how much larger the deficit would have 
had to be for it to have heen expansionary 
Tather than contractionary. 

Moreover, this explanation of the 1954 re- 
cession ignores the fact that there was a 
swing of $5.8 billion in inventories (from an 
accumulation of 83.1 billion at annual rates 
in the second quarter of 1953 to liquidation 
of $2.7 billion in the second quarter of 1954). 

In the 1930's fiscal policy is described as 
having been moderately expansionary for 
the decade as a whole. Between 1931 and 
1939 the Federal budgetary deficits were 
equal to 3.4 percent of national income. 
The CEA report states, “Unemployment 
Melted away very rapidly when military 
needs began in 1941 to lead the large budget 
deficits” and that “moderate dosages (of 
deficits) in the early stages (of the war econ- 
omy) quickly solved an unemployment prob- 
lem which had seemed insoluble for 10 year 
years.” The Council goes on to say, “This 
Was not because the expenditures happened 
to be military in nature—any expenditures, 
private or public, on the same scale would 
have expanded demand and put men back 
to work.“ This is quite a statement. 

Actually, in 1941 the Federal deficit on the 
national income basis was $5.1 billion or 
49 percent of national income. This figure 
Was 1.5 percentage points larger than the 
average of 3.4 percent in the 1930’s and actu- 
ally lower than in 1934 and 1936. 


Unemployment was sharply reduced in 
1941 because of all of the anticipations 
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which became operative in an incipient war 
economy, not because of budget deficits per 
se, It is apparent nonsense to say that ex- 
penditures for our military program in that 
environment had the same effects as any 
other type of expenditures. If those Federal 
expenditures had been made for public works, 
for example, there would have not developed 
the consumer buying spree, business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, and other de- 
velopments associated with a war economy. 

The attempt to seek support for the pres- 
ent program from that earlier experiehce by 
attributing the resulting drop in unemploy- 
ment to budget deficits does not square with 
the facts. It represents an amazing misin- 
erpretation of the forces operating in a war 
economy, 

PASSIVE RED INK 


The CEA also attempts to distinguish be- 
tween deficits which occur in the Federal 
budget because of a decline in economic 
activity and deficits resulting from other de- 
velopments. It describes the former as 
“passive deficits” and states, “It is not the 
deficits as such that provide stimulus. Only 
reductions In tax rates or increases in ex- 
penditures have an actively stimulating 
role.“ The CEA then describes the deficits 
of the past few years as passive. 

But the recent deficits have, in fact, re- 
sulted from an increase in Government 
spending to which the CEA attributes an 
actively stimulating role. Between fiscal 
1961 and fiscal 1963, total Government ex- 
penditures have increased by almost $13 bil- 
lion and the deficit by $5 billion, in terma of 
the regular administrative budget. The 
increase in the deficit during this period did 
not reflect declining revenues, since revenues 
actually rose by $8 billion. What the CEA 
really means is that these revenues did not 
rise as much as it had anticipated with its 
overoptimistic forecast of a year ago. But 
a mistake in forecasting does not change the 
fact that Government spending has risen 
sharply and continues to point higher. Ac- 
cording to the CEA’s philosophy, the result 
should have been stimulating rather than 
passive. 

Regardless of how it comes about, the 
projected deficit of $12 billion represents 
money that the Federal Government must 
obtain to pay its bills. In the ordinary 
course of events such funds are obtained 
from sources which tend to be inflationary. 

The Council attempts to explain away one 
aspect of Inflationary borrowing suggest- 
ing that sometimes the sale of Government 
bonds to commercial banks is considered per 
se expansionary, while the sale of bonds di- 
rectly to the public is considered neutral. 
But this distinction is not a reliable guide. 
It then goes on to note that if the banks 
“have to unload other securities on the pub- 
lc to make room for the new securities” 
that this is a different situation from that 
which prevails where bank reserves and de- 
posits rise correspondingly. 

ROLE OF RESERVES 


Although this statement ts true, it has no 
real meaning under the present circum- 
stances, The banks have around $300 mil- 
lion in excess reserves. They can acquire ad- 
ditional quantities of Government securities 
without liquidating their present holdings 
of other securities. Under such conditions, 
the purchase of Government securities by 
the commercial banks (increasing Govern- 
ment deposits in the banks) would tend to 
be inflationary even though total bank re- 
serves do not increase. It is not necessary 
for both bank reserves and deposits to rise 
for an inflationary Increase in deposits to 
take place. 

Dr. Walter Heller has described as a Puri- 
tan ethic the concern of many persons over 
a tax cut during a period when the economy 
is operating at a record high level and the 
Federal budget is in the red by some $12 
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billion. Regardless of whether he calls it 
& passive deficit, a stimulating deficit or any 
other kind of deficit, his prescription to 
stimulate growth is to increase the deficit. 
As Gertrude Stein might have said, a deficit 
is a deficit Is a deficit. Personally, I prefer 
the Puritan ethic to the spendthrift ethic so 
prevalent in this country. 

We must have a cut in taxes to increase 
Incentives but this cut can be more modest 
than that proposed. The opportunity to 
make profits is the main motivating force in 
our economy and is the most potent means 
of creating Job opportunities. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that tax adjustments 
to increase incentives can be effective within 
the framework of a balanced budget. Tax 
cuts should be accompanied by reductions in 
Government spending. The time is long past 
since we should have used a meat ax on 
farm expenditures, the public works pork 
barrel and some of our foreign aid (military 
and economic) programs. It is time to end 
politics as usual. We can improve incentives 
and cut Government spending at the same 
time. 

What the country needs is bigger incen- 
tives, not bigger deficits. 


Address by the Honorable Hale Boggs, 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
it is indeed a pleasure for Me to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the splendid speech delivered by 
one of the Democratic leaders of the 
House, the Honorable Hate Boccs, our 
party’s majority whip, last Wednesday 
to a capacity audience at the National 
Capital Democratic Club at the Shera- 
ton-Carlton Hotel. 

I have known Hare Bocos for many 
years, and I have always had the highest 
regard for him and for the service he is 
rendering to our country. His dynamic, 
forceful, and positive speech this week 
demonstrated more than my own words 
can express just what a superb whip he 
is for the Democratic Party in the House 
and what a dedicated public servant he 
is to the United States. What impressed 
most about his address was its construc- 
tive and positive tone, and its optimistic 
outlook for the future of this great coun- 
try of ours. Hatz Boccs has always been 
a positive leader in the House, one who 
looks with expectation, hope, and opti- 
mism on the future development and 
growth of America. He, like the late 
Speaker Rayburn, has faith in the future 
of our country, faith in our young people 
who are growing to adulthood today, 
faith that they will continue to carry the 
mantle with courage and strength for 
freemen everywhere. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, Hate Bocas is the kind of leader 
which the United States needs to keep 
our country strong, and to guard her 
against any attempted encroachments 
by the Sino-Soviet system on our free- 
dom and our democratic way of life. 

Unlike some persons in responsible 
posts in our Government today, HALE 
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Bocas does not, and never has taken, the 
Pessimistic, negative approach to the 
many grave problems which face the 
United States as the leader of the free 
world. The thoughts he expressed so 
eloquently in his speech last Wednesday 
are dynamic proof of the strong char- 
acter and nature of this man. 

Iam proud to serve with Hate Boces— 
he is a great credit to his district in 
Louisiana; he is credit to our State and 
to the United States, and among the 
leaders of the free world, he is held in 
high esteem by all who know him or 
know of his reputation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the highlights—para- 
phrased—of Congressman Bocas’ ad- 
dress to members and their guests at 
the National Capital Democratic Club: 
Gist or Strich ur Hon. Hatz Boccs BEFORE 

THE NATIONAL CAPITAL DEMOCRATIO CLUB, 

Fm 20, 1963 

“We are in the process of welding together 
the Democratic Party as a national party,” 
Congressman Hate Boccs began his speech 
last Wednesday. 

"In the 87th Congress, we won many cru- 
cial votes, and enacted several pieces of 
legislation, without much support from the 
Republicans. We did not have to com- 
promise, or beg them to vote with us,” he 
said. 


The Louisiana Congressman stated that 
the country will see more of this (Le., Dem- 


the fact that we will get more harping from 
the Republicans than last year. 
Bocas declared that President Kennedy 


administration has enacted more construc- 
tive legislation for the benefit of the growth 
and proper utilization of our natural re- 


further examples of constructive legislation. 
He said that rivers and harbors projects 


with converting saline water into fresh water, 
and noted that this will mean so much not 
only to the people of our Nation, but to those 
of all the world. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act of 1962 
was passed by a Democratic vote in the clos- 
ing days of the 87th Congress, he stated; 
thus far, subdivisions of the State of Louis- 
iana have filed applications for these funds 
totaling $120 million, and a total of $2 bil- 
Non has been applied for by political sub- 
divisions in the 50 States of the Union. 

To the charge that the Democratic Party, 
and this administration, is antibusiness, 
Bocas cited the pending case of a proposed 
merger between the Eastern Airlines and 
American Airlines, and pointed out that the 
Justice Department is not opposed to this 

- merger, but rather the other competing air- 
lines are opposed to it. “Is this antibusi- 
ness?” he said. 
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This administration is totally and com- 
pletely dedicated to the strengthening of the 
free en ; the Federal Govern- 
ment has a big stake in the success of busi- 
ness, he added. 

He then cited a Wall Street Journal story 
of February 20, in which so many industries, 
including the railroads, the airlines, the farm 
equipment companies, and others, had in- 
creased their volume of business and their 
profits by great percentages in the fourth 
quarter of 1962, as compared to the last quar- 
ter of 1961. 

Despite this growth, Bocos said, this ad- 
ministration feels that our country’s business 
and industry should do more in terms of eco- 
nomic growth and development. 

Of our Nation’s proposed budget for de- 
Tense and space fiscal 1964, Bocas said that 
he would agree to a cut of these budgets to 
some degree if this could be done with- 
out harming the safety of the United States 
and the free world; however, he stated that 
he doubted any cuts could be made in these 
areas. The Republicans’ suggestions in this 
area are inconsistent because some of them 
are calling for cuts in the defense budget, 
and at the same time, they are demanding 
“action” (implying military action) with 
regard to Cuba. 

He noted that the Republican administra- 
trion under President Eisenhower had de- 
pended solely on a nuclear deterrent defense 
of our country; that if the United States 
was going to enter war, it must be a nu- 
clear war, with full nuclear retaliation. He 
said this Democratic administration has a 
substitute—an alternative—for our nuclear 
deterrent, and that has taken the form of 
highly trained, skillful troops, many 
of whom are fighting in Vietnam today and 
doing a superb job there. In the space arena, 
Bocos declared that if the United States 
would announce that we were abandoning 
the space race, we would lose our leadership 
of the free world, and the Soviet Union 
would conquer ws and the free world with 
ease 


Today the United States has 190 million 
people, and we are growing at an annual 
rate of approximately the same number of 
people as are now living in my State of 
Louisiana—i.e., more than three and a half 
million people. Each year our economy must 
be dynamic enough, aggressive enough, to 
absorb into the labor force about 3 mil- 
lion new workers. Today, in the sugarcane 
fields of Louisiana, 1 man-hour is equiva- 
lent. to about 43,000 man-hours in south- 
east Asia—and this is due to the great tech- 
nological advance we have made in the use 
of all kinds of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Furthermore, Boses pointed out, the rice 
industry in Louisiana is conducted almost 
entirely with machinery, and very little labor. 

In the educational field, Boccs stated that 
the education of the Nation's youth should 
be a joint responsibility—that it is a major 
enterprise of the Nation. In today’s world, 
you cannot compete in the realm of space, 
engineeering, sciences of all kinds, without 
a thorough education. 

With regard to the Peace Corps, our young 
people have transferred the innate idealism 
of our country to the peoples of nations all 
over the world. He promoted the creation 
of the Youth Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Service Corps, the proposed program 
for mental health and retarded children, and 
others. 

“This is not a (tax) program to increase 
deficits, but one to decrease deficits,” Boccs 
declared of the administration's tax 
proposals. 

He cited our Nation's deficits of today as: 
The more than $50 billion in unused indus- 
trial capacity; the more than § million men 
who are unemployed. 

The Louisiana Congressman averred that 
if we properly utilize the unused capacity 
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in our country (ie. industrial and labor 
capacity), coupled with lower taxes, we will 


ment. He cited the huge Eisenhower deficit 
in fiscal 1959—about $13 billion—and ex- 
plained how it happened. By permitting 
the individual consumers, and the corporate 
taxpayers to have more money to spend and 
to invest, the economy will grow, and more 
jobs, greater payrolls, etc., will result. This 
moderate program by the Democratic ad- 
ministration is basic fundamental free 
enterprise doctrine. 

To do as the Republicans suggest, and cut 
spending drastically, would in fact depress 
the economy, and the country would be faced 
with higher deficits, Boces stated. 

He said the investment tax credit of 7 
percent, enacted last year (1962) already has 
stimulated industry, and has helped the 
economy. 

“I am proud to work with the President, 
and for him, and I don’t apologize for it any- 
where in the United States,” Boccs added. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of action—the party that gets 
things done for our country. The funda- 
mental concept of the Democratic Party is 
that our country must continue to move 
forward, and I assure you that our party will 
do just that. 


School Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1963, pointed out some of the 
reasons which cause school dropouts. 
Lack of vocational training is one of 
those mentioned from a study of 1,251 
students who dropped out of high schoo! 
as reported by the Tucson Community 
Council. The article rightly points the 
finger also at the home and employers 
who lure the student away from school 
with what, to him, are irresistible 
temptations. I think that studies like 
this make the problem a little easier to 
understand and do something about. 

The article follows: 

WHAT Causes SCHOOL Dropouts? 
(By the education editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor) 
Automobiles. Inadequate vocational train- 
. These are the two most frequently 
mentioned reasons why so many students 
drop out of school. 

Study after study has revealed a direct 
correlation between ownership of s car and 
dropping out of school. The latest report 
which has come to the attention of this 
editor is from Tucson, Ariz. The Tucson 
Community Council found that of the 1,251 
students who dropped out of high school! 
last year, nearly half of these dropouts 
owned automobiles, 

One year when I was teaching the sixth 
grade, I had in my class a husky young man 
who was walting eagerly for his 16th birth- 
day. He had spent 2 years in each grade 
along the way without having learned to 
read. He learned to read that year, but con- 
fided to me that he still wouldn't be stay- 
ing on in school after January 19. 
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WORK AFTER SCHOOL 


“You see, Ma'am, I've been working nights 
ma garage, and I just about got this here 
car paid for, and soon’s I'm 16I can work full 
time. You sure were nice to teach me to 
read, and if it weren't for you I wouldn't 
be able to pass my driver's test.” 

True to his word, he drove to school on 
his birthday with a present of a package of 
chewing gum for each of his teachers. (He 
must have surmised that the attention we 
gave to removing his during school hours 
made us addicts.) He timed his arrival with 
recess and his former sixth-grade classmates 
crowded around to get a look at his “hopped 
up” Chevy. 

His case is different from many since he 
Was able to earn the money for his car while 
he was going to school, For many of the 
dropouts, their reason for leaving school is 
to have enough time to earn the money to 
pay for an automobile, and incidentally all 
the freedom that goes with wheels—a cur- 
rent teenage term for a car. 

But what my young student didn't realize 
was that what made him employable was his 
youth, inexperience, and willingness to do 
the routine jobs. These very qualities he 
would soon grow out of, and he would then 
be replaced by another school dropout, leav- 
ing him unemployed, uneducated, and an 
economically unsound risk. What's more, he 
would probably not be able to keep his 
automobile. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The list of what’s wrong with most voca- 
tional training programs is long, and too 
often accurate: not professional enough; too 
little time given to specific training; teach- 
ers are themselves unskilled; only the highly 
skilled trades are taught; program doesn’t 
start soon eough (grade 9 in most high 
schools); methods and materials are old- 
fashioned; insufficient variety of course 
Offerings: skills taught do not meet com- 
munity needs, 

The same report from the Tucson Com- 
munity Council alleges that Tucson area 
employers think vocational training offered 
by the local high schools does not meet their 
requirements. The 1961-62 Directory of 
Trade and Industrial Training Programs in 
Public Schools shows that Tucson Senior 
High School offers courses in: aircraft power- 
Plant mechanics, auto mechanics, carpentry, 
machine shop, general printing, and combi- 
nation welding. If it is true that the train- 
ing is not comprehensive enough, it would 
also appear that the variety is sparse. 

A few of the usual training courses given 
in the other high schools which are not given 
at Tucson Senior High School are: commer- 
cial cooking, foundry work, furniture making 
and repair, industrial cooperative training, 
distributive education, photography, plumb- 
ing, and radio and television service and 
repair. 

WHOSE FAULT? 

One of these two reasons for school drop- 
Outs—automobiles and inadequate voca- 
tional training—can be corrected by the 
Schools; the other must be corrected by the 
home and the community. 

The schools are not responsible for stu- 
dents’ automobiles. While it may be a good 
thing for a 16-year-old to be able to drive a 
car and have a license to do so, it may not 
be best for him to own an automobile. 
Parents who want their children to stay in 
School should be cautious about permitting 
them to own or operate automobiles. Par- 
ents who want thelr children to stay in 
school should be cautious about letting their 
children hold down unskilled jobs for money 
Which they are allowed to spend at their own 
discretion. If young people who have 
dropped out of school are finding paying jobs 
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in your community, perhaps their employers 
are the cause of the dropout. 

Are young people being exploited in your 
community only to wind up on relief in later 
years when their education proves to be in- 
adequate for the demands? 

SCHOOL'S JOB 

But the schools are responsible for the 
amount and quality of vocational training. 
It is their responsibility to teach those crafts 
and skills which are most needed, to teach 
them in such a way that any educable stu- 
dent can be fitted for employment, to pro- 
vide an atmosphere for learning in which 
not only the college-oriented student is 
comfortable but where the future laborer 
develops a pride in his accomplishments as 
well as in himself. 

Education is, of course, the answer to the 
school dropout problem. 

The home and community must be edu- 
cated not to lure the student away from 
school with, what to him, are Irresistible 
temptations. The school must educate its 
students to want to stay in school, and must 
give them an education tailored to fit their 
needs and the needs of their community. 


Lincoln in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Members of this House have just re- 
turned from their home States where 
they participated in programs and cele- 
brations of the birthcay of Abraham 
Lincoln. I have been in my own home 
State, Indiana, which was the home of 
Abraham Lincoln for some 14 years. 

This year Lincoln’s birthday had a 
special significance for Indiana, for on 
that day was published an excellent 
book on the life of Lincoln in Indiana. 
This book, “Lincoln’s Boyhood—A 
Chronicle of His Indiana Years,” is by 
Capt. Francis M. Van Natter, a native of 
the area he wrote and studied about for 
many years. ; 

I would like to invite the attention of 
the House to this new study which should 
appeal to anyone interested in Abraham 
Lincoln or in the qualities of character 
which have gone into the building of this 
Nation by its leaders. Captain Van Nat- 
ter unfortunately died before his book 
came off the press; he had spent more 
than a quarter of a century in research 
and travel, covering every mile of Lin- 
coln’s Indiana years and exploring the 
sources of information in libraries, pri- 
vate collections, historical archives, lo- 
cal, State, and Federal sources and 
other places which might have informa- 
tion bearing on the Indiana chronicle. 
This book was published by Public Af- 
fairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ayenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Captain Van Natter was a devoted 
Lincoln scholar as well as a patriotic and 
dedicated American. He was a hero in 
World War I where he won the Silver 
Star with oak leaf cluster for bravery 
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in action. He was seriously wounded at 
the second battle of Marne and suf- 
fered wounds which were to disable him 
Permanently. He also served on the 
staff of Gen. John J. Pershing and was 
chief of the diplomatic courier service 
in the Balkans during the postwar days 
of the peace conference. 

Captain Van Natter made exhaustive 
studies of Lincoln. He devoted much 
time to public service activities, includ- 
ing veterans’ organizations, and in 
Washington to the Indiana State So- 
ciety and as a member of the Washing- 
ton Civic Symphony. I mention these 
facts about the author to give a setting 
to the devotion of the author who was 
not only a loyal constituent but a close 
friend as well. xi 

The book “Lincoln’s Boyhood” has 
been received with warm praise by those, 
who are best equipped to judge its mer- 
it—Indiana newspaper editors. While 
I will not take time to quote extensive- 
ly, I would like to mention two timely 
comments. 

Lincoln saw his first printing press in 
the office of the old Western Sun news- 
Paper at Vincennes, Ind. Last week 
the Vincennes Sun-Commercial praised 
the Van Natter book, saying: 

It is an intriguing book. It pictures in 
detail the Indiana of those early days as 
Lincoln knew it. It emphasizes the miracle 
of Lincoln who from a lowly birth and a 
boyhood in primitive land of forest and riv- 
ers climbed to immortality, revered as no 
other American save George Washington. 


In another part of the State the Hunt- 
ington Press-Herald said editorially: 

The years of painstaking research bear 
fruit in the publication of Captain Van Nat- 
ter’s book . The freshness of the inter- 
est-gripping narrative is undobutedly in the 
sureness of the author’s mastery of his facts. 
Every chapter reveals he did not go to library 
shelves to cull the writings of others for 
the fabric of his book, but bit by bit him- 
self hunted out elusive details wherever 
they led him. The reader is aware from 
first page to last that the author has shared 


his own experience with the Lincoln story 
in Indiana. 

There will be among his readers those 
who rejoice that in this book there is no 
concession to present-day supersophistica- 
tion. Captain Van Natter has written of a 
youth who trod the wilderness paths of In- 
diana on his way to becoming a national 
hero. To the captain, Lincoln is a hero and 
the years in Indiana helped make him so. 
There is nothing of apology in his book that 
he so believes and so writes. It is good in 
these times to read a book like this. 


Many fine comments have been re- 
ceived about the book and I commend 
this chronicle to anyone interested in 
Lincoln. Before concluding I would like 
to invite the attention of the Members 
to the closing chapter of the book, “Last- 
ing Impressions.” This sums up the im- 
pact of the Indiana years on the future 
President and sets forth in a fine way 
the reasons why we in Indiana feel that 
we can lay a strong claim to helping 
build the character of one of our great- 
est Presidents. 

I should like to add that this work 
has an extraordinary list of sources and 
a fine bibliography for those interested 
in further study of Lincoln and the In- 
diana years. 
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Frank Vessels, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Grim 
Reaper has moved in his inevitable and 
ruthless fashion and cut from the ranks 
of the living an outstanding citizen and 
personality of Orange County, Frank 
Vessels, Sr. The finger of tragedy has 
touched not only those near and dear to 
him but also those privileged to call him 
friend. Among the legion so privileged 
I Sas myself one. 

was my observation that Frank 
habe his friends because he respected 
them; not because he agreed with them. 
‘In turn he did not seek approbation but 
rather respect. He was a man who met 
life on its own terms neither giving 
quarter nor asking it. His was not the 
quality of diplomacy but rather the ag- 
gressive persistence of competition leay- 
ened by a high sense of sportsmanship. 
He fought hard for himself and his am- 
bitions with effectiveness and with honor. 
He loved his family and was loyal to his 
friends. He spoke always with candor 
but seldom with rancor. 

Frank Vessel’s climb to success was 
“Operation Bootstraps.“ He was born 
September 22, 1898, at Elizabethtown, 
Ky. When he came to San Bernardino 
in 1921 he brought with him the tradi- 
tional love of horses and the heritage of 
racing for the improvement of the breed. 
In that year he met and married Grace 
Hagey and to their union was born one 
son, Frank, Jr. After Frank Vessels had 
worked himself up from a roughneck in 
the oilfields of southern California to 
ownership of an oil construction com- 
pany he purchased, in 1946, a 475-acre 
ranch at Los Alamitos and he went to 
work on the realization of his dream for 
a racecourse for the quarter horse 
breeders in the Western United States. 
ee Sunday, August 3, 1947, Frank held 

his first meet—a betless race for his 
friends and neighbors. 

In December of 1951, the first racing 
with parimutuel betting was held at Los 
Alamitos and the purses were $50 put 
up by the horsemen themselves. Last 
year the same track held a futurity race 
with a purse of $205,000—the largest in 
the history of California racing. 

Mr. Vessels is properly described as the 
father of quarterhorse racing in western 
United States. For 7 years he was presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Quarterhorse 
Association and past president of the 
Pacific Coast Quarterhorse Racing Asso- 
ciation and he is a past president of the 
American Quarterhorse Association. Be- 
sides his interest in racing Mr. Vessels 
has been a supporter of many charitable 
activities and he was the principal sup- 
porter of the Los Alamitos Youth Center. 
He has been often honored. In 1962 he 
was named Orange County “Man of the 
Year” by the Orange County Press Asso- 
ciation. Only last week he was cited by 
the board of supervisors of Orange Coun- 
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ty for his outstanding work for charity 
and for youth. 

He was a very successful businessman 
having interest in a number of construc- 
tion companies in the oilfield construc- 
tion, particularly. And besides being 
principal stockholder, chairman of the 
board, and founder of the Los Alamitos 
racecourse, he headed the Vessels Land 
& Development Co. and owned a western 
clothing store in Long Beach. 

The passing of Frank Vessels, Sr., 
will leave a substantial empty place in 
the county and community in which he 
lived. That space will be for some time 
a vivid reminder of the big citizen who 
helped make the county what it is today. 
He gave it some of the character, color, 
and flavor that makes for identity and 
creates pride. Many are those who will 
miss the warm hospitality he extended 
to a wide range of acquaintances from 
every walk of life at the Vessels’ ranch. 

In the shadow of his recent departure 
it is almost an impossible task to ex- 
press the sympathy which will match the 
grief his family now must bear. Our 
sincere condolences and deep regrets go 
to his warm and wonderful wife and to 
those members of his family whose loss 
transcends that felt by those not privi- 
leged this close relationship, 


The Washington Economy at the New 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, of 
interest to all Members of Congress who 


are charged with the well-being of this ` 


Capital City should be an address which 
Maj. Gen. George Olmsted— U.S. Air Re- 
serve, retired—delivered on “The Wash- 
ington Economy at the New Year” at a 
luncheon meeting of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade on Tuesday, 
January 29. 

There are some amazing facts and fig- 
ures in his remarks it would do all of us 
well to study to learn how far we have 
come in the past 10 years and whither we 
might be going in the decade ahead. I 
am sure my colleagues will find these re- 
marks exciting reading. I consider it a 
privilege to place General Olmsted’s ad- 
dress in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

THE WASHINGTON ECONOMY AT THE NEW YEAR 
(Address by Maj. Gen, George Olmsted, US. 

Army Reserve, retired; president and 
- chairman, International Bank; president, 

Financial General Corp., Washington, D.O. 

at luncheon meeting, the Metropolitan 

Washington Board of Trade, Tuesday, 

January 29, 1963) 

Elbert Hubbard described the art of fore- 
casting as “to observe that which has passed, 
and guess it will happen again.” 

Commenting on the recent book on the 
business outlook for 1963 published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the 
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Wall Street Journal said, in part: Fore- 
casting has come a long way since Roman 
seers foretold the future by examining the - 
entrails of dead pigeons especially slain for 
this purpose. But for all the scientific 
trappings of modern forecasting—computers, 
elaborate formulas, sophisticated index 
numbers, reams of statistics—the hard in- 
dependence of the independent variables 
must be reckoned with, and the facile as- 
sumption of other things being equal rarely 
is reliable." 

In charting a course that the economy of 
the Greater Washington area may take as 
it moves along in 1963, I did not use the 
pigeon method nor use a crystal ball, tea 
leaves, or computers. I cannot lay claim 
to any special powers of economic clairvoy- 
ance. It would indeed be presumptuous of 
me or anyone else to pretend to predict 
exact developments during 1963. 

As we all are associated with businesses 
that have a sizable stake in the future of 
this Washington area, however, we have to 
know something of the trends that are shap- 
ing the future here so that we can use our 
Judgment and experience in our own plan- 
ning 


My purpose here today, therefore, is to 
share with you some thoughts about those 
trends that I believe are significant in plan- 
ning ahead during 1963 and beyond. 

I would like to cover three bases in this 
discussion of the Greater Washington econ- 
omy: (1) Overall trends; (2) specific devel- 
opments; (3) outline of prospects. 

My discussion deals, of course, with the 
general market concept of the Greater Wash- 
ington area, the District itself, Montgomery, 
and Prince County of Maryland, 
as well as the northern Virginia territory, in- 
cluding Alexandria, Arlington County, Fair- 
fax County, and Falls Church. 

OVERALL TRENDS 

Let us look quickly at the most significant 
economic changes and trends in this area, as 
reported for the past decade of 1950-60. 

Over half a million people were added to 
the population. The number rose from 1.46 
million to just over 2 million—an increase 
of 36.7 percent. 

Households increased from 405,000 to nearly 
600,000—averaging about 18,700 additional 
households every year. 

Spendable income increased nearly $1 mil- 
lion a day during the 10 years. It climbed 
from 62.1 to $5.6 Dillion yearly. This 
is an increase of 165 percent—or over $350 
million every year. 

Average family income here is over $7,600 
a year—having increased from 64,357 in 
1950—leading all urbanized areas in the 
country. 

Government pay increases ranged from 32 
percent to nearly 45 percent. 

The number of diplomatic missions in- 
creased 37.5 percent, from 72 to 99. The 
number of officers of these missions was up 
47.5 percent from 847 to 1,250. 

Tourists into the area increased from 4 
million a year to 7 million. Their expendi- 
tures rose from #150 to $370 million a year. 

The number of air passengers handled at 
the Washington National Airport went from 
1.6 million a year to 4.8 million—almost three 
times as many. 

These trends indicate the directions and 
the rapidity in which this Greater Washing- 
ton area is moving. Let us now take a closer 
look at a profile of this area so that we get 
a better understanding of it in terms of mar- 
ket goods and services. 

GREATER WASHINGTON MARKET 

The Washington metropolitan area is one 
of the most dynamic and fastest growing 
markets in the United States. It is a con- 
ecentrated area with 2 million consumers, ac- 
counting for nearly $6 billion of personal 
income, and almost $3 billion in retail sales. 
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Among the Nation's top metropolitan areas 
Washington ranks 10th in size of population, 
having moved up from 16th in 1930. It 
ranks second in the percentage of population 
growth in the 1930-60 period. 

This ares has a larger percentage of adults 
in the higher educational levels than any 
other major metropolitan section in the 
country, With our 14 colleges and univer- 
sities we are a leading center of education, 

Also, among all the major metropolitan 
areas in the United States, this area ranks 
ist in income per household, 8th in net buy- 
ing income and total retail sales, and 10th in 
the number of households. 

Eighty-seven percent of the occupied 
dwelling units have a’ telephone available, 
75 percent have automobiles, and 25 percent 
have air conditioners. 

In short, we have a picture here of an ex- 
panding market with more people coming 
in every year, with growing income and pur- 
chasing power, and the urge to spend money 
on the conveniences and equipment that 
make for higher living standards. 


SPECIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Three specific developments that will exert 
& growing influence over the future in this 
area are the shift to the suburbs, the greater 
rise in the rate of private over Government 
employment, and the emergence of the area 
as a major industrial and financial center. 

While population in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area climbed 40 percent between 
1950 and 1960, the percentage of people liv- 
ing in the District dropped from 54% per- 
cent to 38 percent of the total. Present 
trends show continuing population gains in 
both sections through 1970—rising from the 
present 2 million to 2.57 million by 1970. The 
experts estimate that by 1970 the suburbs 
will account for over 68 percent while the 
District will have less than $2 percent of the 
residents. 

Federal Government employment as well as 
income has, of course, continued to grow 
here, but it is significant that private em- 
ployment has been growing at a faster rate. 


1954 and 1962 Federal Government civilian 
employment increased 8.4 percent while 
private employment jumped 363 percent. 
More than 518 new organizations and firms 
were established here in these few years, in- 
cluding 124 scientific research companies, 91 
national regional offices, 40 manufacturing 
plants, 25 wholesale and distribution firms, 
18 transportation companies, and 49 finance, 
insurance, and real estate businesses. 

To appreciate how far Washington is mov- 
ing to become a major business and financial 
center, it is only necessary to drive around 
the streets of the District and the suburbs. 
On every hand you will see new office build- 
ings and plants being constructed. 

Alexandria alone offers an example of the 
type of expansion taking place in our sub- 
urbs. A new city has been shaping up In the 
western part of that community with an $11- 
million shopping center on a 45-acre plot 
surrounded by high-rise apartments with 
5,370 units. Another new shopping center 
with new apartments providing 1,689 units 
is also on the way. Four industrial parks 
are in the process of development along the 
south side of Duke Street and west of the 
city limits, Other housing and commercial 
units are planned along Shirley Highway, 
Seminary Road, and Beauregard Street. 

In the District itself, among many others, 
our own activities offer an example of the 
expansion taking place. We recently com- 
pleted a new 12-story modern office building 
at the corner of 17th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It is known as the First National 
Bank Building, named after the First Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, which is a mem- 
ber of our banking group. The building now 
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houses the headquarters of our International 
Bank, Financial General Corp., and the re- 
lated companies and divisions. Total assets 
of all the banks and concerns affiliated with 
our organizations are now in excess of $1 
billion. 

Our new building, the moving to Washing- 
ton of our banking-insurance and industrial 
headquarters, and the increasing number of 
our banks in this area, now 12, all give evi- 
dence of our confidence in Washington's fu- 
ture as a rising business and financial center. 


OUTLINE OF PROSPECTS 


Out of this review of present trends and 
recent developments, I believe we can see the 
outlines for a promising outlook for the 
Washington area in 1963 and beyond. 

All of us know, of course, that we face a 
good many problems in the city and sub- 
urbs, and in our own businesses. It would 
be foolhardy to leave the impression that 
all is well with the world, the Nation, our 
city and our own affairs. We know full well 
that events and developments anywhere in 
the world have a way of touching the lives 
and fortunes of each of us. We know that 
what happens on the Hill, in the White 
House, and in the Government offices, often 
reaches down into our industries and busi- 
nesses. 

No one of us is wise enough—or foolish 
enough—to predict what will happen in 
these or other places of power and influence. 

Surely, Admiral Strauss appreciates the 
dangers of forecasting in the light of the so- 
called independent variables. It is my be- 
lief, however, that all of us can make our 
own individual and group judgments on the 
prospects for our businesses if we know and 
understand the directions of the economic 
forces that dominate the environment in 
which we must carry on our daily tasks in 
the days ahead. 

In this entire discussion I have avoided 
the mention of tax and budget problems. 
Whatever changes there may be in tax rates 
or expenditure levels, and whether you agree 
or disagree with them, your own efforts and 
your own performance will be the primary 
factors in determining whether 1963 is a 
good year for you. 

I think we can agree that 1963 economic 
prospects for the Washington area are bright 
because: (1) Population increases will con- 
tinue; (2) employment should show gains; 
(3) business and financial expansion will go 
on; (4) housing and other construction will 
exceed the national average; (5) retall sales 
will rise; (6) banking will grow; (7) the new 
Dulles Airport will increase the interna- 
tional air traffic, stimulate the economy of 
the nearby communities and provide several 
thousand new jobs. 

On the cautious side, I must point out 
there is a growing body of thinking that 
in the residential, apartment and office 
building fleld, the current rate of expansion 
may be moving too rapidly and that a slow- 
down or setback may be ahead. Should this 
be true, it would adversely affect other areas 
of the economy. Quite obviously, an aware- 
ness and proper evaluation of the danger sig- 
nals is an integral and most important ele- 
ment of forward planning. 

I belleve the year ahead will separate the 
men from the boys in the management of 
business. I think this is true for the coun- 
try as a whole as well as for our own com- 
munity. Quick and easy profit for ineffective 
Managements will tend to evaporate. In 
these days of in competition, both 
domestic and foreign, more than ever there 
will be a premium for the enterprise and 
skill of able t. 

So much for the outlook as we see it to- 
day. In conclusion, I would like to offer you 
a little blueprint for the future of our area. 
To create a blueprint we must start with an 
objective or mission in our mind. America 
is the greatest country in the world. It 
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should be our mission as Washingtonians to 
make this city the greatest capital. I have 
reviewed some of the many factors that we 
have working for us in this mission. Now 
let me name a few that we do not have but 
should set ourselves to attain. 

1. Washington needs a billion-dollar bank, 
one or more, with a very active foreign de- 
partment. Washington is the political capi- 
tal of the free world and the domicile of 
many great public pools of capital. In order 
to become a leading factor in the private 
international financial field, as we should, 
we must have one or more larger banks 
prominent throughout the free world area. 

2. Washington is and will be the center for 
placing billions of dollars of contracts in the 
advance technology and space field. Unlike 
southern California, the Boston area and 
quite recently Pittsburgh, we have not yet 
mobilized the technical educational capabili- 
ties of our fine local universities and col- 
leges. This we must do in order to advance 
Washington’s stature as a center for the de- 
velopment of the brains to manage tomor- 
row's light industries specializing in ad- 
vanced technology. 

3. The art of community planning must be 
advanced through the coordination of the 
many fine organizations now engaged here 
in this work. Controlled and directed 
growth can be a community asset. Growth 
uncontrolled and undirected can be like a 
cancer. Education, transportation, recrea- 
tion and community services, in these fields 
and others, our blueprint for development 
requires much more planning and much 
more effective effort. 

4. And, finally, our community blueprint, 
as well as that for every other community 
and our country, as well, must include the 
element of sound fiscal management with- 
out which all plans and programs for the 
future will be doomed to failure. 

Let us then, challenged by the opportuni- 
ties that are before us, inspired by a mis- 
sion yet to be accomplished, face the new 
year with courage and confidence, 


First Fruits of West New Guinea 
Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Nr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to include in the Record an ed- 
itorial which appeared in the Sydney, 
Australia, Morning Herald of Febru- 
ary 13, 1963, entitled “First Fruits of 
West New Guinea Appeasement.” This 
editorial is an example of the feeling 
which continues in Australia against the 
West New Guinea settlement, but which 
has been well hidden by the press of the 
United States. 

It has not taken long for the Western 
Powers’ appeasement of Indonesia over West 
New Guinea to bear its inevitable fruit. 
President Sukarno has drawn the same 
conclusion as other dictators before him— 
that any price will be paid for peace, and 
that therefore territorial ambitions can be 
achieved by the threat of war. Hence the 
summoning by the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister of a special press conference to de- 
liver the insolent pronouncement that, if 
Britain and Malaya persist with their plans 
to form the Malaysian Federation, they will 
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face the prospect of armed conflict with 
Indonesia, 

Significantly, there was no indication of 
Indonesian hostility to the Malaysia project 
before the surrender of West New Guinea in 
the face of the deployment of armed force. 
It is only now, when Indonesia has wit- 
nessed the fear of war over West New Guinea 
displayed by Britain and the United States 
and the pusillanimity of Australian pol- 
icy, that President Sukarno has allowed his 
patience to become exhausted, What sinis- 
ter ghosts stirred in the corridors of history 
when Dr. Subandrio declared, “We do not 
want a confiict with anyone, but you cannot 
ignore our feelings.” 

The Indonesian Government’s purpose is 
clear. It is to blackmail Britain into grant- 
ing immediate independence to the three 
weak states of northern Borneo outside the 
framework of Malaysia in order that they 
may be isolated from the protection of 
Malaya. Thus isolated, the three states can 
be absorbed by Indonesia at leisure, and 
President Sukarno’s aim of making the whole 
of Borneo an Indonesian will be 
achieved. It is not for nothing that Djakarta 

the brotherhood between the peo- 
ples of northern and Indonesian Borneo; 
it is not for nothing that Dr. Subandrio talks 
of the difficulty of restraining the Indonesian 
masses from liberating their brothers. 

The technique of confrontation which was 
so successful in the West New Guinea dis- 
pute is being faithfully followed. Indonesian 
fears of Dutch hostility have now become 
fears of Malayan hostility; there is the same 
provocative patrolling of the frontier; there 
is the same talk of an anticolonial mission; 
there is the same sabre rattling. Just as 
volunteers“ massed to liberate West New 
Guinea, so now volunteers are massed on the 
borders of the current territorial objective. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
next step will also follow the New Guinea 
pattern—armed intrusion, the physical 
phase of “confrontation.” This is the final 
testing time, and must be recognized as such 
by Britain and, equally importantly, by Aus- 
tralia. If military blackmail is allowed to 
succeed again, Indonesian victory in Borneo 
will be followed, as the night the day, by fur- 
ther territorial demands. The lesson that 
dictators’ appetites grow with what they 
feed on should have been learned by now. 
Another southeast Asian Munich will bring 
the turn of Australian New Guinea inexor- 
ably nearer. 


Opportunity for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette in an editorial 
finds appealing the President’s recom- 
mendations for a Youth Conservation 

and a Community Youth Corps. 
It concludes by recommending prompt 
and favorable consideration in Congress. 

I insert the entire editorial for your 
consideration: 

OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH 

In a special message to Congress on the 
problems of youth, President Kennedy last 
week reminded Americans that, while this 
Nation is still a great land in which to be 
born, some young people today are faced 
with restricted opportunities and mounting 
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difficulties. To emphasize his meaning, the 
President pointed out that childhood health 
defects are higher than need be, that Juve- 
nile delinquency is rising, that 40 percent 
more young people will enter the job market 
in the 1960's than in the previous decade, 
that 7.5 million of these young Jobseekers 
will be school dropouts unprepared for any- 
thing except a diminishing number of un- 
skilled labor openings. 

Though the President envisioned the States 
and local communities as having the primary 
responsibility for protecting and promoting 
the interests of children and youth, he urged 
Congress to enable the Federal Government 
to play a supporting role by: 

Establishing a Youth Conservation Corps 
(patterned somewhat along the lines of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's) 
and a Community Youth Corps. 

Setting up a National Service Corps, as a 
domestic extension of the Peace con- 
cept, to provide volunteer workers—includ- 
ing older people as well as youths—for hos- 
pitals and mental health centers, Indian 
reservations, migrant work camps, urban and 
rural slum areas. 

Expanding the Peace Corps’ authorized 
strength from 9,000 to 13,000. 

Extension for 3 years of the Juvenile De- 
linquency Control Act of 1961, which was 
designed to aid communities in demonstra- 
tion projects for prevention, control, and 
treatment of delinquency. 

The most -appealing of the President's 
recommendations are those for a Youth 
Conservation Corps and a Community 
Youth Corps. As provided for in the ad- 
ministration’s $100 million youth employ- 
ment bill, the YCC would put young men to 
work improving national parks, national 
forests, and other national recreational 
areas. The first year’s enlistment would be 
limited to 15,000, but enrollment would rise 
to a maximum of 60,000 in 5 years with the 
corps open to boys from 16 to 21, who would 
sign up for a minimum of 6 months and a 
maximum of 2 years. The entire YOC cost 
would be borne by the Federal Government. 

Under the Community Youth Corps plan, 
young people would be employed in local 
projects that offer useful work experience in 
nonprofit community services such as 
schools, parks, settlement houses, and hos- 
pitals. The Federal Government would pay 
half the cost of the 3-year CYC program, 
which would employ 40,000 youths the first 
year. 

In view of the acuteness of the dropout 
and the unemployment problems of youth, 
including those in this area, the youth em- 
ployment bill should get prompt and favor- 
able consideration in Congress. 


San Francisco Trade Center To Expand 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of international stresses and ten- 
sions, the trade center, which provides 
facilities for exhibiting both domestic 
and foreign goods, is an important 
means of bridging the gap between na- 
tions. More cooperative economic re- 
lations throughout the world cannot help 
but bring us one step nearer to perma- 
nent peace. Therefore, in tribute to the 
splendid achievements of the San Fran- 
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cisco Trade Center, I request permission 
to insert into the Record the following 
news item, appearing in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, entitled “San Francisco 
Trade Center To Expand” which ap- 
peared on January 28, 1963. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to 
the many men and women who have de- 
voted themselves loyally and steadfastly 
to the success of this trade center. I 
cannot name them all but would like to 
pay special tribute to Mr. Adolph Schu- 
man, Mr. George Killion, and Mr. Cyril 
Magnin whose leadership has brought 
acclaim to this center and San Francisco. 

The article follows: 

San FRANCISCO TRADE CENTER To Expanp 

The internationally famed San Francisco 
World Trade Center has established itself 
on the solid ground of success. 

J, Monroe Sullivan, executive director of 
the World Trade Center Authority, which 
operates the center in the Ferry Building, 
has announced a 98-percent rental and is 
looking around for more room, 

SUCCESS EVIDENT 

Success of the center is evident from the 
number of delegations from other cities 
which have visited San Francisco prepara- 
tory to establishing similar centers in their 
areas. 

David Rockefeller headed a delegation 
from the New York Port Authority recently. 
Sydney, Australia, sent out a group just be- 
fore Christmas. Cleveland, Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles, and the State of Florida 
have all initiated correspondence. 

The San Francisco center, which operates 
on a budget of $79,000 from the San Fran- 
cisco Port Authority, presents a year-round 
exposition of domestic and foreign products. 

It also offers all the variety of services 
from communications to interpreters to 
traders doing business in world commerce. 


CLUB BUSY 


The World Trade Club, headed by George 
Killian, president of American President 
Lines, is a favorite gathering place for north- 
ern Californians e in shipping of for- 
eign trade. It is also the site of dinners and 
international conferences for visiting dig- 
nitaries on U.S. State Department, State of 
California, or private business. $ 

Another outstanding feature of the World 
Trade Center are the libraries which con- 
tain books and pamphlets dealing with all 
Chief among 


Siira donated by the Dollar Ship- 

Mrs. Jeanne Nichols, librarian and her 
staff, research these publications, loan books 
to tenants of the center and to members of 
the World Trade Club and answer inquiries 
from the general public free of charge. 


The Other Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the face 
of the crisis that has just erupted in 
Canada in recent days, it might be ad- 
visable for all of us to read some argu- 
ments posed by those in Canada who 
agree with the position of the present 
government in Canada. 


1963 


This crisis has been developing for a 
long time. Of my own knowledge I can 
say that it has been smoldering for many 
months. 

There are some who believe that our 
People have been agitating, behind the 
scenes, for a showdown in the Canadian 
Government. 

Tam more interested in trying to find 
out all the arguments pro and con and 
believe a service can be rendered to the 
Congress by repeating a special feature 
Story in the Financial Post of Toronto, 
Canada. 

The article is by Maj. Gen. W. H. S. 

long a fiery critic of Canadian 
defense policies, 

The major general bluntly and re- 
Peatedly has said, Canada should re- 
fuse all nuclear weapons. This nation 
should concentrate on a build-up and 
Modernization of useful conventionally 
armed forces. 

“The colossal waste arising out of an 
unsound defense policy continues un- 
abated.” 

Mr. Speaker, from the above quoted 
Statement, it is easy to see that in spite 
of the rather heavy chorus of opposition 
to the Premier’s opposition, there ap- 
Pears to be another side to the argu- 
Ment. 

Without comment other than to rec- 
Ommend its reading and study to all 
Members of the Congress, the following 
Statement was made by Maj. Gen. W. 
H. S. Macklin in the December 15 issue 
of the Financial Post: 

National defense is one of the most urgent 
and certainly the most costly of the many 
Problems facing our Government. But the 
Paralysis that throttles a grievously divided 
Parliament has precluded any sensible or 
Sustained debate on the subject. 

The Government has announced an “aus- 
terity” cut of more than $80 million in the 
Current defense budget. All that this ap- 
Pears to mean is: 

Service families will stay longer in Europe. 

Senior officers will travel economy class. 

Building programs will be canceled or 
curtailed. 


The army will bungle along with equip- 
ment designed in the age of the model-T 
Ford and remain immobile for lack of airlift. 

But the colossal and iniquitous waste aris- 
ing out of unsound and worthless defense 
Policy continues unabated. 

We will get nowhere in this endless de- 
tense debate until we recognize the drastic 
limitation of the nuclear bomb in political 
and military strategy. I am convinced the 
bomb can never be useful except as a deter- 
Tent, and then only against nuclear war. 
There is plenty of evidence the West already 
has far more deterrent than n 


support 
Of expanding and modernizing NATO's con- 


To be specific we should: 

Unify our uncoordinated armed services. 

Increase the army contribution to NATO 
from a token brigade to at least a division. 

Give this larger force modern equipment. 

Compel the RCAF to abandon its worth- 
less Bomarcs and interceptors, and if the 
United States insists on keeping these it 
should pay for them. 

Also require the RCAF to produce the atr- 
lift needed to make the army mobile, or let 
the army do this itself. 

And the RCAF should provide adequate 
tactical air support for the army, which it 
never has done. 
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OUR DEFENSE POLICY “MADE IN U.S.A.” 

For 10 years what has passed for e Cana- 
dian defense policy has been formulated in 
the United States and largely dominated by 
the aggressive and warlike theorles of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

This was made obvious during the recent 
Cuban crisis. Our Government was ac- 
cused of timidity in refusing to arm Cana- 
dian forces with nuclear bombs forthwith, 
and of being too slow in alerting the Cana- 
dian component of Norad. 

Yet the U.S. Government acted in the Cu- 
ban crisis without prior consultation with 
us, and still woodenly insists all nuclear 
bombs must remain under U.S. control. 
Talk of joint control is mere eyewash with- 
out amendment by an act of Congress. 

Canada has opened itself to criticism for 
only one reason—the Government long ago 
made the astounding and grievous blunder 
of ordering a whole series of weapons need- 
ing nuclear rockets or warheads to make 
them effective, and subsequently refused to 
arm them accordingly. Thus the Cabinet 
has placed itself in an impossibly inconsist- 
ent position. 

Politically there is only one factor in favor 
of arming Canadian forces with nuclear 
bombs. The Americans, swayed to a dan- 
generous degree by their own Air Force, and 
allied interests, want us to do it. 

Apart from that, there are most potent 
arguments, both domestic and international, 
against this course, especially with the 
bombs under American control, 

The only pertinent question therefore is 
this: Are these weapons in Canadian forces 
such an important military requirement that 
we must accept them despite all other con- 
siderations? 

I say they are not, and that their acquisi- 
tion will not increase the strategic strength 
of NATO, nor of fortress America, by one 
whit. 

There are two distinct classes of nuclear 
weapons under discussion: 

Those to arm the Bomare missile and the 
Voodoo interceptor, which are wholly weap- 
ons of Norad. 

Those for the Honest John Army rocket, 
and the F-104 strike-reconnaissance 
which are wholly weapons of NATO. 

Most neutralists lump Norad and NATO 
together and want no part of elther. Ac- 
tually there Is little or no relation between 
the two. 
~ Norad is not, as many think, intended 
to defend our cities. It is for the warning 
and protection of the US. airbases, and 
is thus simply a component of the American 
nuclear deterrent. It is an adjunct of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Force, which is by far the 
most costly and powerful military force ever 
built by anybody, anywhere. 

This mighty air force is not now, and never 
was, under command of NATO. The Amer- 
icans have withheld it from NATO, and 
President Kennedy himself controls it. 
NATO is a mainly military alliance for the 
defense of the whole Western World, and all 
of its members have some say in its control. 

The mournful truth is that the American 
policy to which we have adhered—and whose 
proponents imperiously press us to accept 
nuclear weapons—is based on two Pentagon 
hypotheses, both of which are false: 

“The U.S. deterrent in North America must 
be guarded by a direct military defense, and 
we can have this if only we spend enough 
money on it.” 

In pursuit of this theory Canada has sunk 
billions, and the United States probably tens 
of billions of dollars into Norad. Yet the 
resulting system has never been able to pro- 
tect the nuclear bases on this continent from 
attack, whether by manned bombers or by 
missile, Still less can it defend our cities. 

The hydrogen bomb is far too big, and a 
mere few dozen accurately delivered on North 
America would put the survivors back close 
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to the Stone Age. No defense has been, or 
can be, devised to prevent this. 

In 10 years the RCAF has run through— 
and discarded—a whole series of jet Inter- 
ceptor aircraft whose cost has run to billions. 
There was the Vampire, several types of 
Sabre, six sorts of CF-100, and the luckless, 
untried Arrow. 

There are the three radar chains, and all 
were obsolete before they were finished. 
There is the Bomarc missile, deficient in 
range, even against bombers, and helpless 
against the missile. 

In our civil defense exercise Tocsin “B,” 
a year ago, it was assumed that Canada was 
attacked by a fleet of bombers and a hand- 
ful of missiles. The official result of this 
single simulated raid: Obliteration of 15 
cities, with 2.6 million dead and 1 million 
injured, plus deadly fallout on others. To- 
ronto had 600,000 dead and Ottawa 175,000. 

This was not defense within any accepted 
meaning of the word. It was an acknowl- 
edgment of the utter worthlessness of 
Norad as a military instrument. 

We have just survived a near panic as a 
result of some 40 or so missiles, and as many 


~ obsolescent bombers, put into Cuba by Rus- 


sia. Norad, alerted or not, could do nothing 
to alleviate these dangers. Besides, the 
U.S.S.R has 450 submarines, none built for 
fishing, and it is most likely that some al- 
ready have nuclear missiles aboard. 

Norad only purports to defend the North 
American portion of the great ring of U.S. 
nuclear bases around the world, and is ac- 
tually no more than an impotent creature of 
the Pentagon. 

For about 11 years our 12 air squadrons in 
Europe have been purely defensive, equipped 
with nothing but jet interceptors. Now, 
with no debate in Parliament, and negligible 
public comprehension, four are simply being 
disbanded, and the other eight re-equipped 
with the F-104 designed for offensive nu- 
clear strikes. 

How can this be done if the interceptors 
were useful and needed? The answer, they 
never had any significant usefulness. 

“We can fight another major war along 

the lines of World War II, but using tactical 
nuclear bombs to replace deficiencies in 
man * 
Yet, I do not know of any responsible 
statesman who does not believe that a nu- 
clear war rapidly will become a full-scale 
exchange of H-bombs, with near total de- 
struction of both sides. 

Certainly our Government has reiterated 
Many times that our sole reliance is on de- 
terrence, and the former defense minister 
gioomily told Parliament that all these 
weapons we are getting will fail the moment 
they are used.” 

So I repeat: We never will our de- 
tense policy until we admit the nuclear bomb 
is merely a deterrent, effective only to deter 
8 nuclear war and good for nothing 


Some $250,000 million invested by the 
United States in their nuclear Air Force has 
not prevented the establishment of a Com- 
munist state 90 miles from Florida. 

If the bomb is ever used both sides will 
perish miserably. We cannot wage a nuclear 
war and survive it. 

How much deterrent do we need? It is 
absolutely certain the United States now has, 
and always has had, far more nuclear strik- 
ing power than Russia. The president of the 
Scientific American magazine puts the ratio 
at probably more than five to one. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in Washington 
asserts their nuclear devices are now num- 
bered in tens of thousands. There is no 
missile gap and never was one. 

There is also a powerful British deterrent, 
stated by the Secretary of State for Air in 
London to be enough by itself to dissuade 
Russia from a nuclear assault for years to 
come, 
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This combined deterrent is dispersed in 
bases around the world, and in speedy, 
nuclear-driyen submarines. Ex-President 
Eisenhower said categorically that it can 
neither be destroyed nor made impotent. 

Why then, this hysterical insistence from 
Washington that these bombs—under U.S. 
Mmanagement—must be thrust into the hands 
of our forces, making us a nuclear power 
without even authority to use the force there- 
by conferred? They would add nothing to 
the efficacy, nor to the much talked of credi- 
bility of the existing deterrent, and this ac- 
tion on our part would be a military non- 
sense, 

U.S. AIR FORCE AIM IS TO DESTROY SOVIET UNION 


One reason for the American pressure, I 
submit, is the belief, especially in the U.S. 
Air Force, that its present preponderance of 
nuclear power should be used forthwith to 
disarm Russia by destroying the Russian de- 
terrent. 

In their confidence that this business 
would end with Russia obliterated and the 
United States surviving, these people would 
accept the damage to life and 


staggering 
property that Russia could inflict in the 


They think a nuclear-armed Can- 
ada would aid their survival, and they ignore 
the fearful results to us and to the rest of 
the world. 

There is little evidence this dangerous war 
party will prevail in the councils of the 
U.S. administration, but it has managed to 
justify the maintenance of immense superi- 
ority on the pretext that there must be 
enough nuclear offensive power left after a 
hypothetical first strike by the enemy to 
smash him. 

That argument disregards the fact that an 
enemy so heavily outmatched can hardly be 
seriously contemplating such a first strike. 
Indeed, the American fear of this contin- 
gency seems to me to verge on the patho- 
logical. 

As I said at the outset, I think there is 
a sensible alternative to nuclear arms for 
Canada. When President Kennedy took of- 
fice he found the theory of “massive retalia- 
tion,” of which the nuclear bomb is the 
instrument, was almost totally dominant in 
the strategy of the United States and NATO. 
At the same time NATO was deplorably 
deficient in the numbers and power of its 
conventional forces, and this was very re- 
cently confirmed by its commander, General 
Norstadt. 
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Kennedy also knew Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, had resigned 
in protest at these conditions. 

The President at once began striving to 

the nuclear element of his 
strategy and to enhance all other methods 
of combating Communist aggressions. He 
recalled General Taylor and has raised him 
to the highest post in the military hierarchy. 
In these efforts he has faced fanatical op- 
position from his own air force and its al- 
Med industries. 

What Canada obviously should do now is 
get behind President Kennedy in this new 
policy, abjure nuclear weapons, and concen- 
trate on producing useful, conventionally 
armed forces. 

If the advocates of the everlasting nuclear 
buildup and the first strike get their way, 
there will be other cases like Cuba of Com- 
munist infiltration into the free world and 
we may end up like Samson who, in rage 
and despair, pulled the roof down on him- 
self as well as on his enemies because he 
had no other strategy left. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp, 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to retmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
pees (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Virginia Chapter, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, all members of which are descend- 
ants of officers in the Army of George 
Washington, celebrated the anniversary 
of the birth of the Father of our Country 
last Friday evening in Richmond, and 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] was the guest 
Speaker. I was privileged to introduce 
Senator STENNIS and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
my introduction and the brilliant speech 
he made on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the introduc- 
tion and address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
intnopuction or SENATOR JOHN STENNIS, 

DEMOCRAT, OF MISSISSIPPI, BY SENATOR A. 

Wiis ROBERTSON, DEMOCRAT, oF VIRGINIA, 

AT DINNER MEETING OF Sons or REVOLU- 

TION, RICHMOND, VA., FEBRUARY 22, 1963 

Nearly 16 years ago, JOHN STENNIS prom- 
ised the people of Mississippi that if they 
elected him to the U.S. Senate, he would 
“plow a straight furrow right down to the 
end of the row.” 

As we all know, Mississippians elected this 
former State legislator, district attorney, and 
Circuit judge, in 1947 to represent that State 
in the Senate and we have all benefited be- 
Cause he has kept his plow deep and his fur- 
Tow straight. 

In the Senate, he has compiled a record 
Of diligent, dedicated, and devoted public 
Service, and has honored the seat which 
Jefferson Davis occupied, when he was & 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Your epeaker tonight is a ranking member 
Of the Armed Services, Appropriations, and 
the Space Committees of the Senate. Two 
years ago, he was given the key assignment 
as chairman of the powerful Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, the “watchdog” 
Committee that oversees our national de- 
fense program. At the present time, he is 
Conducting hearings on the confilcting re- 
Ports about the buildup of Soviet military 
forces in Cuba to determine the true facts 
about that threat to our national security. 
He is the most qualified man I know for that 
vital assignment. ` 

While the name Srennis is synonomous 
With national defense and military pre- 
Paredness, he is also an authority on con- 
Stitutional law. He serves as permanent 
Captain of one of the three southern teams 
Organized in the Senate to lead the fight 
to protect the sovereign rights of the States 
And to preserve southern traditions and con- 
Stitutional government. Last year, he 
Played a key role in the defeat in the 
Senate, after weeks of debate, of vicious 
legislation to abolish the literacy test estab- 
lished by Mississippi and 20 other States as 
One of the qualifications for voting. An en- 
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croachment on the rights of the States to 
determine these qualifications. Only a few 
weeks ago, he was one of those leading our 
successful battle to preserve rule 22 and 
the right to engage in extended debate in 
the Senate, thus assuring our right to be 
heard and to protect our people against 
vicious and ill-advised legislation. He was 
one of three authors of the southern mani- 
festo, and this declaration of constitutional 
principles, signed by more than 100 Mem- 
bers of the Congress, remains unchallenged 
as the most forceful statement of the po- 
sition of the South. 

He has been frequently mentioned as a 
future Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Former President Eisenhower named him as 
one of three Democrats qualified to serve 
as President of the United States. 

JOHN STENNIS is esteemed and respected 
by his Senate colleagues on both sides of the 
alsle— Republicans and Democrats. 

And I am proud to say that Virginia had 
a major role in the career of JOHN STENNIS, 
for it was in our State that he obtained his 
legal education and spent 3 key years of 
his life. Anyone elected to membership 
in the University of Virginia chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa has earned that honor. Sen- 
ator STENNIS is truly Virginia's third Sena- 
tor. 

It is with gratitude and pride that I 
present to you a truly great. American, a 
distinguished statesman, U.S, Senator JOHN 
STENNIS, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(By Senator JonN STENNIS, of Mississippi) 


It is a special pleasure for me to be with 
you tonight in celebration of the 231st anni- 
versary of the birth of Gen. George Wash- 
ington. 


The tributes paid to George Washington 
are legion. Perhaps the best known is that 
expressed by Gen. Henry Lee when he char- 
acterized his beloved fellow Virginian as 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Having spent some fond years at the uni- 
versity at Charlottesville, I developed a great 
admiration for the wisdom of the Sage of 
Monticello. The keen insight of Thomas Jef- 
ferson into men and governments has helped 
shape the destiny of this country. It was 
he who fought to preserve the integrity of 
the States in our Union—and would that 
there were more modern-day Jeffersons to 
help regain that measure of respect for the 
sovereignty of the States that he struggled 
so hard to establish in the founding days 
of this Republic. 

And it was Thomas Jefferson, who, to my 
way of thinking, paid the highest tribute of 
all to his friend, George Washington. Jef- 
ferson sald: 

“His integrity was most pure, his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known, no 
motives or Interest or consanguinity, or 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision.” 

This observation indicates the sensitive 
regard of Washington to the public trust 
implicit in the office of the President. He 
abhorred any possible violation of this trust 
by the suggestion of interest or bias in the 
administration of this office. This fine ex- 
ample set by our first President should be 
closely followed by Chief Executives of our 
time and future times. 

Jefferson continued: 


“He was indeed, in every sense of the 


words, a wise, a good, and a great man. 
* e * On the whole his character was, in 
its mass, perfect * * * in nothing bad, in 
few points indifferent; and it may truly be 
said, that never did nature and fortune com- 
bine more perfectly to make a man great, 
and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies merited from man 
an everlasting remembrance.” 

Certainly it is most fitting and proper 
that we meet together tonight to consider 
this great man of history. He is indeed a 
man of history, for he, like all history, 
teaches great lessons to succeeding genera- 
tions, 

I want to speak to you tonight about 
Washington as a symbol—a symbol of lib- 
erty—and a symbol of the fundamentals of 
our democratic way of life. When we speak 
of Washington as a symbol, however, we 
must never lose sight of his very human 
qualities. He was no god—but a humble 
servant of humanity and the country which 
he helped to establish. He was no military 
genius, though he was one of the ablest 
field commanders and army administrators 
in all history. He was no intellectual, but 
a man of simple, yet methodical judgment. 

As a symbol of liberty, Washington is best 
seen as the commander in chief of the 
Continental Army. Through his inspired 
leadership of this ill-equipped, Hi-tralned, 
but magnificently motivated Army, he 
wrenched from the most powerful military 
force of that day the victory which gavo 
us our liberty. 

When I think of Washington as the leader 
of the Revolutionary Army, I see in my 
mind's eye two great paintings. The one 
showing General Washington at the bow 
of a boat on a bleak night, his jaw firmly set 
and a determined gaze fixed upon the ob- 
jective, crossing the Delaware River. A pic- 
ture portraying with all of the artist's power 
the determination and courage of this great 
leader. And then I see the magnificent study 
in compassion, showing Washington at Val- 
ley Forge. These two paintings show us the 
full measure of George Washington as a 
military commander. 

All of the greatness of this man cannot be 
seen on the battlefield, however, or even on 
the great field of honor at Yorktown. His 
service to his country did not end with the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis. To my mind, 
it had just begun. 

As commander in chief of the Continental 
Army, he held the balance of power in this 
emerging Nation. His success in gaining 
victory firmly fixed him in the minds and 
hearts of his countrymen. With a discon- 
tented army still in arms and with no real 
government in existence, Washington was 
the only source of authority and law that 
had anything more than a local influence. 
There was the matter of the long overdue 
pay for the Army and the adjustments to 
peaceful ways, both fermenting unrest 
among the men in arms. Early in 1783, peti- 
tions were circulated by the officers Cenounc- 
ing the constituted authorities and exprcss- 
ing the impatience of the young officers for 
their Just rewards. As the feelings reached 
the fever pitch, General Washington ap- 

before his assembled officers and re- 
ceived their petitions. He took from his 
uniform a letter just received from a Mem- 
ber of Congress explaining the delays of the 
young Government and its good faith. He 
started to read the letter, but faltered. He 
paused, reached into his pocket, took out his 
new spectacles, and put them on. “Gentle- 
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men,” he said, “you must pardon me for I 
haye grown gray in your service and now find 
myself growing blind.” How petty must the 
problems of that group seemed by compari- 
son. This simple observation quelled what 
might have been a mutiny within the Conti- 
nental Army against the newly formed Gov- 
ernment, 

Repeatedly, Washington was suggested as 
the head of a monarchy to be established in 
the place of a republican government. Col. 
Lewis Nicola, leading a group of the staff 
officers of the Continental Army, proposed 
this idea to their commander in chief. 
When he heard this, he expressed pain that 
such an idea existed among his colleagues. 
He said: 

“I am much at a loss to conceive what part 
of my conduct could have given encourage- 
ment to an address which to me seems big 
with the greatest mischief that can befall 
my country. * * * Let me conjure you, if 
you have any regard for your country, con- 
cern for yourself or posterity, or respect for 
me, to banish these thoughts from your 
mind.” 

Isn't it ironic that the man who became 
our first President could have become a 
king? There is a real lesson in humility in 
this—one which all his successors to this 
high office might well ponder. The great- 
ness in a man is best seen when he refuses 
to assume power which would be detrimental 
to the best interests of those he serves. 

As he shrank in distress from the idea of 
ruling his fellows as a monarch, so did 
Washington recoil from acceptance of lesser 


emolument pressed upon him by grateful- 


conte: A good example is a gift to 
him by his native State of Virginia in grati- 
tude for his services to the State and the 
Nation. The gift was 100 shares of James 
River Co. stock. Washington donated this 
canal company stock to Liberty Hall Acad- 
emy in the heart of the valley of Virginia, 
which thereupon bestowed upon him the 
title of “Patron of the arts and literature.” 
This donation is significant in showing his 
attitude toward education and significant in 
the history of the small sohool which even- 
tually became Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. This donation was the first large gift 
of securities to a college in the United States. 
It sustained the college through some of its 
most difficult years, and it inspired other 
gifts to this and other schools. 

The university still derives annual finan- 
cial support from George Washington's gift, 
which, in 1928, was merged with the univer- 
sity’s general endowment and reinvested, 
and now yields over 82.000 per year. 

Washington and Lee University's historian, 
Dr. Ollinger Crenshaw, writes of Washing- 
ton’s gift: 

“Perhaps the gift of George Washington to 
Liberty Hall Academy in 1796 was exceeded 
in importance to the school’s development 
only by the appointment of Gen. R. E. Lee to 
its presidency in 1865. Not only did the in- 
come from President Washington’s donation 
come as a godsend to ar institution which 
had desperately striven to maintain itself, 
but the academy’s future became interwoven 
with the name of the father of his country.” 

We in the United States have a rich herit- 
age in the institutions of our Government, 
beginning with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence * * * an indictment against a 
despotic monarchy, but yet we see in this 
document the aspirations of a people deter- 
mined to govern themselves. This will of 
the people for self-government is manifested 
in that greatest of all charters of freedom, 
our Constitution, which established the 
framework of a form of government unparal- 
leled in the long history of mankind. 

The stamp and thread of Washington can 
be seen in these two great instruments of 
freedom. Indeed, it was Washington who 
presided over the Convention in Philadelphia 
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which gave us the Constitution. He used 
his great influence to bring about its rati- 
fication, writing many letters and even en- 

in debate with the opponents of 
ratification. In a letter to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Monroe made this sharp appraisal 
of the role Washington played in the rati- 
fication of the Constitution: 

“Be assured [General Washington's] influ- 
ence carried this Government.” 

In my opinion, Washington never rose to 
greater heights than he did in certain re- 
marks at the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. 

The suggestion was that as an adequate 
part would be rejected anyway, that an ex- 
treme makeshift proposal should be quickly 
adopted. 

He said: Too probable that no plan we 
propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to 
please the people we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterwards defend 
our work? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair. The event 
is in the hands of God.” 

History's brightest pages record no achieve- 
ments more illustrious than those of the 
Founding Fathers of our Nation, and none 
more calculated to instill pride and patriot- 
ism. How often do we turn for inspiration 
to the men of those troubled Revolutionary 
times, replete with example after example of 
rarest courage. They wrote and proclaimed 
the Declaration of Independence with no 
army and pitiable resources. Indeed, when 
they fired the first shot at Lexington, they 
had no army. And after victory at York- 
town, and for a good number of years there- 
after, they had no effective government. Yet 
with foresight and fortitude they wrote the 
Constitution of the United States, founded 
on high principle but adopted with doubt 
and apprehension that its noble purposes 
might never be achieved. Thus, a feeble na- 
tion of free people embarked on its uncertain 
course, but on the way to growth and de- 
velopment beyond their highest dreams and 
beyond precedent. 

What made the difference? What was it 
that set the ship of state off on its magnifi- 
cent voyage to greatness and achievements 
unmatched in all history? Many fearless 
and determined patriots contributed, but 
we are mindful that it was the leadership 
and great spirit of George Washington that 
made the difference. 

Having fought to gain freedom from the 
oppression of George III and nurtured the 
establishment of a republican government 
through the Constitution, it was only natural 
that Washington should counsel 
upon leaving the office of president. His 
farewell address is not only a vale- 
dictory of our first president, but it carries 
many profound truths in it which are appli- 
cable even today. 

In its contemporary setting, the address 
was made at a time when our Nation was 
still in the stage of its early development. 
Each of the Thirteen Colonies had been a 
political entity. They had joined together 
in a common cause * * the war for their 
independence, Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the separate status of each State 
was preserved and they delegated only cer- 
tain areas within which Congress could act 
for their collective good. There had to be 
a great deal of blending and compromise to 
weld these 13 sovereignties into a union. 
It required all of the statesmanship imagi- 
nable to accomplish this feat. We are indeed 
fortunate that destiny provided that states- 
man in the person of our first President. 

But now the Father of our Country was 
relinquishing the helm of the ship of state. 

What was the counsel of this great 
American? 

First, he set the pattern by clearly stating 
the bedrock principie of our Government. 
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“The basis of our political system,” he said, 
“is the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of government.” He 
had led many men into the supreme sacri- 
fice that Americans might be the arbiters of 
their political institutions. He did not 
lightly regard the role of the individual citi- 
ven, through his freely elected representa- 
tives, to determine the course that his coun- 
try should take. 

Washington strongly advised his people as 
follows: 

“Toward the preservation of your govern- 
ment and the permanency of your present 
happy state, it is requisite, not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular opposition 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the 
pretext. One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alter- 
ations which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthown.” 

Heeding this advice of George Washington, 
Senator Rospertson and I, together with many 
of our colleagues in the Senate, have recent- 
ly fought to preserve the tradition of debate 
in the Senate. This rule was invoked to as- 
sure protection for minorities in this coun- 
try; but those who would impose cloture to 
this body say that it stifles not only the 
President's program, but legislation sought 
in behalf of minority groups. Is this not a 
specious pretext for an innovation which 
George Washington sagely counseled against? 

He further speaks of caution in making 
changes with this admonition: 

In all the changes to which you may be 
invited, remember that time and habit are 
at least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions; that experience is the surest stand- 
ard by which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of a country; that 
facility in changes, upon the credit of mere 
hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change from the endless variety of hypoth- 
esis and opinion.” 

How do you think the hypothetical eco- 
nomic theories concocted in the Harvard 
traditions of Messrs. Heller and Schlesinger 
would fare in the light of Washington's ad- 
monition here? If there has ever been a 
more graphic illustration of the very thing 
which Washington cautions us against it is 
the theoretical approach of these two intel- 
lectuals to solving our country's economic 
dilemma. Somehow I feel that the Ameri- 
can public will be intelligent enough to see 
through the fiscal mania which has been 
proposed for our consideration at this ses- 
sion. Your distinguished Senator and my 
good friend, Harry Byrn, has not been taken 
in by this scheme. And I am proud to say 
that there are many of our colleagues who 
also will act to resist this unproven and 
highly dangerous change in the fiscal affairs 
of the country, 

Washington emphasized the vital impor- 
tance of the defined powers of government 
and pointed to the departmentalization of 
powers in our own constitutional govern- 
ment. He said: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselyes within their 
Tespective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another.” 

Chief Justice Warren would have been 
better advised to give due regard to these 
pointed words from our first President, 
rather than the opinion of the Swedish so- 
olologist, Gunder Myrdal, in his leading of 
the Supreme Court in its unprecedented 
legislative decision in the case of Brown v. 
Board of Education. Even Chief Justice 
Marshall with his rather liberal view would 
have reeled at the usurpation of the prero- 
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gative of Congress in the school desegrega- 
tion decision. 

Thus, George Washington counseled an 
infant nation—a nation which he helped 
to establish, a nation which he led as its 
first President for two terms, He was a man 
of true greatness, His first thought was al- 
Ways of his duty to his country. This prin- 
ciple motivated him to become the great 
commander in chief of the Continental 
Army—to reluctantly assume the Office of 
President and to decline a third term in 
this high office. His greatness lay in his 
Selfiess adherence to that which he knew to 
be right. 

Let us apply some of these principles to 
the Cuban situation. We all know that this 
is one of the more critical and crucial prob- 
lems of our time. 

We all welcomed the announcement that 
the Soviets would withdraw several thou- 
Sand troops from Cuba. This is only as a 
limited step in the right direction. Neither 
this withdrawal nor any other partial with- 
drawal should be considered as a final solu- 
tion of the basic Cuban problem and threat. 

The basic problem, and the real threat 
to the Americas, lies in the fact that inter- 
national communism now has a firm foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere. The Made 
in Moscow” government is in Cuba for the 
Primary purpose of increasing and spread- 
ing communism's influence and power in 
Latin America. We know that it is here to 
Stay—if we permit it to do so. 

Public debate during the past few weeks 
has focuseti largely on whether Khrushchev 
has or has not withdrawn his offensive wea- 
Pons from Cuba. Certainly, this is impor- 
tant. None of us can afford to be uncon- 
Cerned about the threat of missiles and 
Planes which can rain nuclear death and de- 
struction on us in a matter of minutes. 
However, we must not allow our attention 
to be preoccupied entirely by an overly me- 
ticulous concern about whether the mili- 
tary threat to us has been increased or de- 
Creased fractionally by the introduction or 
Withdrawal of certain types or numbers of 
Weapons. If we do we may very well fail 
to face up to the proposition that, regard- 
less of how many or how few troops support 
it, the alien and antidemocratic govern- 
ment now being maintained in Cuba by 
Russian armed soldiers is in and of itself 
the real and basic threat to the peace and 
Security of the American Republics. Inter- 
national communism at our very doorstep, 
Without regard to the supporting weaponry, 
is offensive to me, and, I believe, to a ma- 
jority of my fellow Americans. 

Tam not primarily concerned over the exact 
number of troops Khrushchey has in Cuba. 

en ten would be too many. I believe that 
it is the fact that the Russian Bear now 
Stands astride the unhappy island of Cuba 
Which most troubles the average American. 
The American people are disturbed and un- 
easy because they know that we cannot live 
With this menace indefinitely. 

Therefore, they want to be assured that 
Our responsible officials the prob- 
lem and recognize also that it will not just 
disappear with the passage of time. They 
Want to be convinced that we have the na- 
tional will and purpose to do everything 
Within our power to wipe out all Soviet- 
dominated governments in this hemisphere 
and that we have a firm and hard plan and 
Policy to accomplish this. 


In short, I believe that our people take the _ 


same position which the Congress itself took 
When it adopted Senate Joint Resolution 220 
last October 3. In adopting this resolution 
We in Congress expressly reaffirmed the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and declared that we were 
determined to prevent by whatever means 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
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aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere.“ The resolution de- 
clared we were “determined to prevent in 
Cuba the creation or use of any externally 
supported military capability endangering 
the security of the United States.” 

The American people ask only, I believe, 
that we adhere to this resolution and that 
we demonstrate once again that the historic 
Monroe Doctrine is still an integral part of 
our national policy and that we do, in fact, 
consider any attempt by foreign powers to 
extend their system to any part of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
security.” 

When these things are done—and when 
our people are convinced that our Nation is 
still strong, resolute, vigorous, determined, 
and above all, unafraid—I know that the 
patriotic people of this Nation will unite 
four square behind the Government as they 
have always done in times of national crisis. 

The Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee, in the real course of its inquiry, will 
develop all of the facts and I hope that it 
can make a real and tangible contribution 
in shaping a hard and firm policy which will 
finally rid the Americas of this cancerous 
communistic growth. 

This is no time for despair. Fear has no 
place in our thinking. We have every rea- 
son to face the future with faith in our form 
of government and in our ability to make 
it work. Endowed as we are with individual 
liberty and our national resources, with 
faith in a Higher Power and a determination 
to do our part, we shall meet and conquer 
the problems of our time. May God sustain 
us as we go. 


Senator Williams Lauds Lear 2000 Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a notable 
effort to educate the voters regarding the 
issues is being undertaken by the League 
of Women Voters in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Each month seven 
local leagues cooperate to produce the 
television series “Up for Decision” deal- 
ing with governmental problems of in- 
terest to the aren. In a recent program 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, gave his views on the year 2000 
plan for this area. 

League panelists on the program deal- 
ing with regional planning were Mrs. 
Robert T. Andrews, Fairfax County, Va.: 
Mrs. Geoffrey J. Lanning, Arlington 
County, Va.; Mrs. Richard T. Atkinson, 
District of Columbia; and Mrs. William 
J. Shickler, Prince Georges County. 
Mrs. Irwin C. Hannum, of Prince Georges 
County, was moderator. Mrs. R. C. Bar- 
rett, of Montgomery County, is the gen- 
eral chairman; the producer for this pro- 
gram was Mrs. Robert Wolf, of Prince 
Georges County, assisted by Mrs. Robert 
T. Curtis, of Falls Church, va. 

I am pleased to insert a Washington 
Post article, of January 24, 1963, dealing 
with this program in the RECORD: 

SENATOR WLANs Laups Tran 2000 PLAN 

The year 2000 plan for metropolitan Wash- 


ington has gained a supporter in the US. 
Senate. 


Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jg., Demo- 
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crat, of New Jersey, hailed the proposal as 
“the kind of foresighted thinking we will 
want in this area in the years to come.” 

But he said it was unrealistic to expect the 
creation of some “superagency” to carry out 
the program. 

“Local governing units are very conserva- 
tive in changing thelr nature and pooling 
thelr governmental Jurisdiction. I feel what 
we'll have to do is just take existing govern- 
mental units and try to find ways to relate 
them,” he said. 

The year 2000 plan calls for growth of the 
area along transportation corridors radi- 
ating out from Washington, with wedges of 
open space separating them. The plan is 
endorsed by most area planners, Government 
leaders, and President Kennedy. 

WrturaMs said revitalization of downtown 
Washington can take place “if there is ef- 
fective, efficient, relable—perhaps even com- 
fortable—mass transportation serving the 
suburbs and feeding the central city.” 

“The Federal Government can induce local 
communities to work together on common 
problems by making money and planning 
assistance available,” he said. 

The Senator, who has introduced legisla- 
tion that would provide mass transportation 
grants to urban areas, spoke on WETA-TV’s 
“Up for Decision.” 


Promotion of Former Gov. Sid Mce- 
Math, of Arkansas, to the Rank of 
Brigadier General in the Marine Corps 
Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Gen. David M. Shoup, notified the 
former Governor of Arkansas, the Hon- 
orable Sidney E. McMath, that he had 
been selected for promotion to brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps Reserve, 

General MeMath is now the third gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps Reserve, and 
this is in itself a testimony to the great 
distincticn of this fine officer and public 
official. 

In the Arkansas Gazette of February 7 
there is a fine editorial entitled “Gen- 
eral McMath.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Feb. 7, 1963.] 
GENERAL McMaTH 

The Marine Corps has been as important 
as politics in the life of former Governor 
Sid McMath, and his promotion to the rank 
of brigadier general in the Marine Reserve 
must bring a great deal of pleasure to him, 
as it does to us. 

Mr. McMath has been a good citizen of 
Arkansas as a civilan, in the years since 
he has been out of public office as well as 
during the time he served as Governor. 
When issues have arisen in the public 
sphere, Mr. McMath has been there to help 
fight them out, scarcely mindful of the 
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wounds and scars that political life has in- 
flicted upon him, 

Only Marines can judge such things, we 
suppose, but we would guess that Sid Mc- 
Math is as formidable a Marine officer as he 
is a political leader. His decorations, his 
war record, and the rank he is now being 
accorded, suggest that Mr. McMath very 
well exemplifies the ideal of the tough, re- 
sourceful, and talented leatherneck.“ 


Cuban Aid Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said of late in criticism 
of the decision of the United Nations 
Education, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization to proceed with an agricul- 
tural aid project for the Soviet Union's 
Cuban satellite. The project should 
have been criticized. I hope it will not 
stop until Director Paul Hoffman and 
other administrators of this fund with- 
draw the commitment. If the commit- 
ment is not withdrawn then the United 
States should withdraw all of its con- 
tributions to and support of the United 
Nations. 

On this subject I include as a part of 
my remarks the comment of Mr, Thur- 
man Sensing, executive vice president 
of the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil, as follows: 

CUBAN ATD PROJECT 

The UN.-firsters will have a difficult time 
ahead. The first week of February brought 
out the fact that the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), to which the United States 
is the largest financial contributor, had 
published a booklet denouncing “colonialist 
oppression” by Western countries and de- 
scribing Soviet Russia as a brotherhood 
of free and equal peoples.” 

No sooner had this outrageous piece of 
pro-Soviet propaganda been released by 
UNESCO than it was learned that the UN. 
Special Fund will proceed with a $3 million 
agricultural aid project for the Soviet Un- 
ion's Cuban satellite. The United States. 
which contributes 40 percent of the Fund's 
financial resources, rightly protested against 
this outrage. But this was not sufficient to 
deter the U.N. Special Fund or its Ameri- 
can-born Managing Director, Paul G. Hoff- 
man. It is pure subterfuge for Mr. Hoffman 
to say this will not involve U.S. dollars. 
Everyone knows that is not so. 

The project involves the establishment of 
an agricultural experiment station in Havana 
Province that will be of assistance to Red 
Cuba's collective farm operation. The U.S. 
Government very properly takes the stand 
that this project constitutes aid and comfort 
for an enemy of freedom, for a regime that 
cruelly treats its own people and threatens 
all the free nations of the Americas. 

Mr. Hoffman, who holds American citizen- 
ship, thus far has paid no respect to the 
feelings of the United States in this matter. 
He has been quoted as saying: The day any- 
one can pressure me successfully, that day I 
walk out.” What is shocking is that Mr. 
Hoffman has not felt the obligation to walk 
out of a U.N, organization that wants to send 
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U.S. taxpayers’ money to a Russian satellite 
that menaces the United States. 

It is not the amount of money that is to 
go to Fidel Castro. If it were one dollar, it 
would be too much. What counts is the 
principle of the thing. And the principle is 
that the people of the United States should 
not be asked to contribute a single dime to 
the bloody Castro dictatorship. 

It is especially ironical that the U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund wants to subsidize an agricultural 
project. Who will be the beneficiaries of 
foodstuffs grown under the program? Not 
the Cuban people, certainly, not the Cubans 
languishing in Castro’s dungeons. But there 
are 17,000 or more Russian soldiers in Cuba, 
and they are well fed. The Russian con- 
querors have everything. No doubt the U.N. 
could help produce more vegetables for the 
Russian field kitchens, 

The U.N. aid project for Cuba may be the 
straw that breaks the camel's back. Only 
weeks ago, millions of Americans were pro- 
foundly indignant that they were in effect 
subsidizing the U.N.'s war against anti-Com- 
munists in Katanga. They could not do 
anything about that. But the U.N, plan to 
send money to Cuba is too much for Amer- 
jeans. 

Already there is before Congress a resolu- 
tion that calls for a complete cutoff of U.S. 
funds to the United Nations if the U.N. 
Special Fund persists in aiding Fidel Castro 
and his Russian masters. Such a resolution 
should enjoy the widest support in the Con- 
gress from both parties. 

If there is one issue on which all good 
Americans feel strongly, it is the Cuban 
issue. It should be clear that the U.S. public 
will not countenance financial aid to the man 
and the regime that is our sworn enemy. 
The American people would not for an in- 
stant tolerate direct financial assistance to 
Fidel Castro, It is certain that if they know 
what is going on, they will not stand by 
while the U.N. Special Fund is used as a 
secret pipeline to provide a Russian satellite 
in the Caribbean with money furnished by 
the people of the United States. 

Congress, as the source of operating funds 
for all Government projects, should proceed 
to issue an ultimatum to the United Nations: 
“No money for Castro, or else.” If the U.N. 
Special Fund refuses to halt financial aid to 
a Red dictator, then the United Nations 
stands exposed as a mere front organization 
and financial pipeline for the Soviet world 
conspiracy. 

Now is the time for Congress to act, and to 
repudiate Paul Hoffman at the same time. 
For Mr. Hoffman, Congress should have one 
word: Shame.“ 


Administration’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of the most important matters which 
will come before the Congress again this 
year is agriculture legislation. The 
President has sent Congress his message. 
It is now our responsibility to enact 
sound legislation. Two Missouri news- 
papers, the Springfield Leader-Press and 
the Daily Dunklin Democrat, recently 
published thoughtful editorials concern- 
ing the President's agriculture program. 
I ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
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torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Springfield Leader-Press, 
Feb. 1, 1963] 


Ir's WORTH A Try 


There wasn't a surprise in the whole pack- 
age of farm program proposals President 
Kennedy submitted to Congress yesterday. 

True, Mr, Kennedy reversed his stand of a 
year ago by asking for legislation to encour- 
age voluntary rather than mandatory pro- 
duction cutbacks in American agriculture. 
But that wasn’t surprising—the administra- 
tion indicated some time ago it would prob- 
ably try this approach. 

The two phases of his program that will 
most affect southwest Missouri are those 
dealing with dairying and with grains. As 
for feed grains, the proposals are virtually 
the same as for the program in effect the 
past 2 years. There is nothing compulsory 
about it; a farmer can participate or not, but 
if he does participate, he is paid for reducing 
his feed grain acreage. 

The fact that this program has worked well, 
that surpluses have been reduced by it, could 
be influential in Congress’ consideration of 
the rest of the program which, in the main, 
employs the same principle. 

As for wheat, the President threw the full 
weight of his office into a plea for farmers to 
adopt the wheat program to be submitted 
to growers in a referendum this year. This 
is the real gambling issue of the whole 
package. 

On its outcome, Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman may be staking his career 
in the Cabinet—it has been said that defeat 
may cost his job. And the American Farm 
Bureau Federation may be gambling more 
than it reckons against it. Defeat could 
cost the Farm Bureau considerably in pres- 
tige. 

But Farm Bureau will not be easily de- 
feated. Not more than two or three other 
organizations in America spend as much for 
lobbying, and the Farm Bureau voice nas 
always been strong in Congress. 

On the other hand, all the other iniajor 
farm organizations — National Farmers 
Union, the Grange and the National Farm- 
ers Organization—are working Just as hard 
for the wheat referendum to carry. Most 
important of all—if the propaganda smoke 
doesn't hide the facts—farmers will most 
likely receive no more than $1 to $1.25 a 
bushel for wheat if the referendum is de- 
feated; will get $2 or more if it carries. The 
National Association of Wheat Growers and 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
also have added their endorsement to the 
program. 

In any case, this could provide a crucial 
test of how Congress will treat the rest of 
Mr. Kennedy's program for voluntary con- 
trols. 

As for dairying, a similar program was 
proposed. The only compulsion for pro- 
duction cutbacks, if the legislation is en- 
acted, would be that of price. The coopera- 
tor, reducing production, would receive sub- 
stantially more for his milk than would the 
dairyman who refuses to participate. 

This newspaper favored mandatory con- 
trols when they were proposed; but they 
were beaten. Now here is a program that 
has been demonstrated as workable to a 
certain extent. The thought of even fur- 
ther deflated farm prices and what they 
could do to an agricultural area like south- 
west Missouri is enough to demand our 
support of the new program, 

There is still another angle: President 
Kennedy feels this program may whack as 
much as $200 to $300 million from the cost 
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of the farm program in the next year or so; 
but even if it doesn't, the old program has 
been proven a failure, and its continuance 
could benefit only grain storage men and 
Processors, not public nor farmer. 

What's the matter with attempting some- 
thing new and promising after two decades 
of failure with our present farm program? 
From the Daily Dunklin Democrat, Feb. 6, 

1963] 
THE PrREsIDENT’s FARM PROGRAM 


The President's farm message for 1963 is 
Startling in its contrast to the sweeping sys- 
tem of Government production controls pro- 
Posed by the Kennedy administration in 
Other years. Voluntary instead of compul- 
sory measures are now recommended. 

The President's message last week con- 
tained few and only modest requests. The 
tenor of the message was optimistic. Farm 
income is up, he reported, and surpluses are 


The President took occasion to put in a 
Vigorous plug for a yes“ vote by farmers on 
the wheat referendum later this year, sug- 
Besting that failure to approve the program 
May mean a return to “depression condi- 
tions.” 

The main programs on which the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress for action are those 
covering cotton, feed grains, and dairying. 

The proposed cotton program is designed 
to “promote sustained and expanding 
Markets for U.S. cotton,” according to the 
President. 

American cotton mills now have to pay 
the domestic support price for cotton of 31.88 
cents a pound, while the same cotton sells 
On the world market for 24 cents a pound 
or less. 

The Government pays the price difference 
for cotton exported in a subsidy in order to 
make it possible for American cotton to com- 
pete in foreign trade. The President pro- 
Poses Government payments “which will re- 
duce the cost of the cotton to domestic mills 
by an amount sufficient to eliminate the in- 
equity of the present two-price system.” He 
has also proposed that cotton growers be 
Permitted to exceed their present 
allotment up to 20 percent with cotton 
grown for export “at the world price.” This 
means without domestic price supports. 
The object is to aid small- and medium-size 
farmers whose normal allowed acreage is 
insufficient from an economic standpoint. 

The feed-grain proposal is more or less an 
extension of the present program. Only the 
Proposals for cotton and dairy support are 
new, both materially affect the agricultural 
incomes of southern Missouri. 

Enactment of these three programs would, 
it is estimated by the administration, result 
in a saving of between $300 million and $500 
Million a year. Total cost of the program 
now is $6,600 million as set forth in the 1964 
budget. 

The President also called for a new dairy 
Program. Price supporting of dairy sur- 
Pluses is now costing the Government more 
than $500 million a year, with more than 
300 million pounds of surplus butter in 
storage 


The President has proposed a plan which 
he says will discourage overproduction, boost 
dairy income and reduce the retail price 
of butter by as much as 10 cents a pound. 
What the President has suggested is a volun- 
tary supply management” program under 
which dairymen who voluntarily agree to 
limit their marketing of milk would receive 
& Government payment in addition to the 
regular price support. This would mean, in 
efect, increased price support in return for 
a cutback in marketing of surplus milk. 

The problem of feed grains is less this year 
than previously because of substantial re- 
ductions in surpluses. Acreage sown to feed 
Brains has been reduced by nearly 30 million 
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acres since 1961 under the present program. 
If 15 to 18 million additional acres are 
diverted to other uses, the President be- 
lieves the crisis will be over and supply and 
demand will be in balance. 

Other points of the Chief Executive's mes- 
sage included an expansion of the food stamp 
program into all areas of the Nation where 
conditions warrant its establishment; fed- 
erally insured loans for rural housing; voca- 
tional and educational for rural 
citizens unable to afford it; and certain ex- 
pansions of present programs for water, 
land-use adjustment and electricity. 

The President was able to report a sub- 
stantial improvement in net farm income, 
up $1.8 billion from 1960; gross farm income 
in 1962 was up $3.5 Dillion over the 1960 
total. Average net income per farm has 
risen 21 percent, from $3,044 to $3,690, “the 
highest level in our history,” the chief ex- 
ecutive noted. 

At the same time, Government stockpiles 
of surplus grain have been reduced by 929 
million bushels from the 1961 peak; savings 
in storage costs of nearly $1 billion are “al- 
ready assured,” he reported, in the 2-year 
reduction of feed-grain surpluses. 

The voluntary programs outlined by the 
President are wise, in view of the improv- 
ing farm situation and the growing reluc- 
tance of Congress to enact mandatory plans. 
As the present feed grain program has 
demonstrated, the Government can induce 
farmers to cut production if it offers sum- 
cient inducement. It would appear from 
the President's program that sufficient in- 
ducements can be forthcoming if Congress 
will follow the Chief Executive's i 
The cotton program offered by the President 


is sound, for it permits the farmer to ex- 


pand his acreage and salvage some lost mar- 
kets at home. Continued reduction of feed 
grain surpluses will help restore a normal 
market; surplus dairy products and the cost 
of their storage must be reduced, and once 
again the President’s program offers hope 
that this can be accomplished. 

Despite opposition from some quarters, the 
President has pointed the way to further 
improvements in the Nation's agricultural 
economy with his new recommendations; 
the Congress would do well to listen to an 
administration that has not only professed 
an interest in the income of the farmer but 
has effectively worked to improve it. 


Local Communities and the States Must 
Meet School Needs To Avoid Federal 
Education Octopus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy put 24 separate proposals deal- 
ing with everything from elementary to 
graduate school Federal aid to educa- 
tion into one big omnibus request. The 
President thus issued an open invitation 
to the Congress, with his message giving 
the program a label of high priority, for 
an immediate creation of a new bureau- 
cratic octopus to cost during the first 3 
years a total of $4.6 billion. 

Since the President’s Federal aid to 
education request was received by the 
Congress I have tried to point out in my 
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own State that we must adequately sup- 
port our schools on the local and State 
level or the Federal Government will take 
over the function of financing education 
with the inevitable creation of a bureau- 
cratic octopus similar to the powerful 
and ever-growing Agriculture Depart- 
ment that regiments our farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous permis- 
sion to do so, I include at this point the 
text of a letter dated February 21, 1963, 
to members of the Washington State 
Legislature urging adequate local and 
State support of schools to avoid having 
them under the control of a Federal 
agency: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1963. 
To the Members of the Washington State 
Legislature, Olympia, Wash. 

DEAR FRIENDS: The purpose of this letter 
is twofold; first, to express my keen ap- 
preciation for the courtesies afforded me 
when in Olympia recently, and second, to 
expand and point up more specifically the 
views that I offered in ad the 
senate and house of the State legislature on 
that occasion. 

As to the first point, it was certainly grati- 
fying to observe firsthand conscien- 
objective, 


Now, as to the second point—you will re- 
call that my remarks to the legislature took 
notice of Federal preemption of major 
sources of money and the upset in National- 
State equilibrium which the Supreme Court 
of the United States vested in the States 
such as our State of Washington, when, 
contrary to earlier interpretation of the 
US. Constitution, in 1937 in a series of de- 
cisions, the Federal Government obtained 
unlimited power to tax and spend for the 
general welfare. Thereby, we created a grey 
area of responsibility with subsequent Fed- 
eral legislation requiring matching funds, 
which often added to our State's financial 
difficulty in meeting normal public service 
needs. 


In other words, often the Federal Govern- 
ment, by intervening in such important 
areas as education, has increased rather than 
provided relief for your difficulty. 

You may recall my saying to the Washing- 
ton State Legislature, in all frankness, that 
in my view Government is best which is 
closest to the people. I spoke for retaining 
on the State and community level the con- 
trol and management of our schools. 

The US. Department of Agriculture is the 
best example of what happens when a Federal 
agency takes over local and State problems. 
In 1933 the Federal Government began a 
new program of assisting our farmers. The 
resultant Federal control and regimentation 
is generally understood. To maintain the 
Federal Government octopus of bureaucracy 
in fiscal 1964, the administration has said 
it will need 121,583 Government employees 
and the cost to the taxpayers of the agri- 
cultural program is estimated as $8.4 billion. 
This is nearly five times the amount required 
to operate the Department of Agriculture 
10 years ago and 49 times the amount when 
the farm program began. 

Meanwhile, the number of farmers has 
been diminishing and, as I say, the program 
Indicates what might happen if the Federal 
Government under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution, takes over the major 
responsibility for public education. 

Certainly, as I said, State financing prob- 
Jems will increase if local communities fail 
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to vote special school levies when, from time 
to time, there are crises due to population 
growth and special local education needs. 
In turn, then, if the States fail to provide 
regularly through adequate budgetary ap- 
propriations for schools, then the pressure 
for the Federal Government to take over this 
responsibility will increase, and thereby the 
danger of centralized Federal control over 
the schooling of American children is in- 
creased. 

People laugh when some of us suggest that 
we could have a situation here in America 
such as with Adolph Hitler in Germany 
through thought control over young people. 
But rather than recite history or speculate 
over the future, it is easier to point up the 
present, such as with the Federal agricul- 
tural program. 

However, I never fail to point out the im- 
portance of local communities meeting their 
school needs, as with the 9.8-mill school levy 
decision that the voters of Seattle face on 
Tuesday, March 12. 

As for the State legislature, I have not 
studied the current budget, but I would 
be hopeful that enabling legislation to ex- 
pand the community college program is 
being considered favorably. 

I know the Legislative Interim Committee 
on Education in its 1962 report recommended 
“that the numerical limitations on com- 
munity colleges be eliminated” and bills to 
accomplish this have been introduced. 
Frankly, this strikes me as extremely im- 
portant. In the First Congressional District, 
in the Shoreline School District, there are 
plans for such a project and I believe the 
necessary financial measures for it were voted 
a year ago. So, please count me as being 
in strong support of removing the limit on 
the number of such colleges which can be 
established. 

Reverting again to the general subject of 
education, let me emphasize again my belief 
that if the citizens reject extra tax burdens 
when and wherever local school boards find it 
necessary to go to the people for additional 
funds, there will inevitably evolve more pres- 
sure for more money at higher levels of Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, as you know, in such 
event, and wherever the Federal Government 
is called upon to expend funds, it must, un- 
der a Supreme Court decision, look to the 
way that such expenditures are made. In 
other words, if the parents of our school 
children, through their local school boards, 
desire to preserve their power of decision over 
the education of their children, and not turn 
the management over to a bureaucrat in 
Washington, D.C—similar to the farm pro- 
gram—then the local community, and of 
course the State, also, must support their 
schools adequately. 

Again, expressing appreciation for your 
courtesy in allowing me to address the House 
and Senate of the Washington State Legis- 
lature to outline my understanding of our 
community of interests between our respec- 
tive legislatures, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas M. Petry, 
Member of Congress. 


Edacational Television Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in the fall 


of last year, the New York-New Jersey 
Educational Television Station WNDT 


+ 
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went on the air for the first time with 


regular programing, and has since then 
won the type of acclaim described in the 
attached article from the fall 1962 edi- 
tion of the National Educational Tele- 
vision News Quarterly. Those of us who 
believe that educational television has a 
bright future of service ahead, look to 
the new VHF channel in the New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut area to help 
point the way.. I think that the article 
would be of interest to my colleagues, 
and so I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WNDT Wins New YORK AUDIENCE, CRITICS, 
AFTER STREIKE DELAYS REGULAR PROGRAM- 
ING 
For the past 6 weeks, WNDT has been ac- 

quainting television critics and residents of 
the New York metropolitan area with some- 
thing people in most cities had already 
known—a new kind of television comes from 
the set when it can carry the broadcasts of 
an educational station. 

An auspicious inaugural broadcast, with 
Edward R. Murrow, Director of the US. In- 
formation Agency, and Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Chairman Newton Minow, 
took place September 16. In keeping with 
the station’s turbulent history during the 
period when it was being acquired for edu- 
cational use, WNDT then went off the air, 
closed down by a labor dispute. 
` The differences stemmed from questions 
of union jurisdiction over certain nonprofes- 
sional performers, such as professors, physi- 
cians, and others who appear on the station, 
The station and union finally agreed 13 days 
later to hold an election in 6 months to de- 
cide whether certain nonprofessional em- 
ployees wished to be union members. 

WNDT is on the air 5 days a week from 
9 a.m. to 11 p.m. or later. It broadcasts pro- 
grams for schools during the school day, fol- 
lowed by teacher training, and programs for 
children In the late afternoon. During the 
evening it carries NET videotape and film 
programs as well as local public affairs pro- 
grams on the New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut area, college courses, and adult 
informational programs. 

During the Cuban crisis, the station car- 
ried live reports of the proceedings at the 
United Nations, 

The station has won favorable comment 
from the critics and from a variety of audi- 
ences, 

Surveys by rating services indicate that 
WNDT's coverage of U.N. sessions during the 
Cuban crisis was watched by 610,000 persons. 
A 1-hour program containing four short 
films with Charlie Chaplin reached an audi- 
ence of 245,000. Evening programs generally 
were estimated to have an audience of 80,000 
persons. ~ 

Jack Gould, television critic of the New 
York Times, had this reaction: “Richard D. 
Heffner, vice president and general manager 
of WNDT, has done superbly in starting a 
new station at one fell swoop, Admittedly, 
he began with a tremendous headstart in 
having access to the backlog of TV program- 
ing prepared over the years by the fourth 
network, NET. But helpful as NET can be, 
one vital function of channel 13 is to do its 
own local programing.” 

The critic then cited “The World at 10.“ a 
nightly half-hour in which one of a wide 
variety of available experts is interviewed for 
informed interpretation of the day's out- 
standing event; weekly discussions of books 
and foreign affairs; and “an answer to the 
prayers of parents of the very young for 
civilized television at the supper hour.” 
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Mr. Gould continued, “Much of the chan- 
nel 13 schedule bears a strong resemblance 
to the best of the weekend public service 
presentations offered by the networks and 
the more progressive independent stations, 
The so-called intellectual ghetto of the 
Saturday and Sunday daylight hours has 
been dissolved for the New York viewer by 
the simple expedient of establishing a sta- 
tion that is not economically forced to con- 
cur in its perpetuation, 


NEW CHOICE FOR VIEWER 


“The immediate accomplishment of chan- 
nel 13 in New York television has been the 
institution of an element of genuine choice 
in programing where it has always been most 
keenly missing: in prime evening time on 
weekdays, when every set owner, no matter 
his taste, normally does most of his televi- 
sion viewing. 

“NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE SEEN 


“After a random sampling of the initial 
days of the new station, it is clear that no 
viewer would want to do without either type 
of television, commercial or noncommercial, 
Seeing Pablo Casals at rehearsal is one treat 
from California, but watching the playoff 
between the Dodgers and the Giants is as- 
suredly another. 

“Channel 13 assumes a national signifi- 
cance because it is in the nature of a labora- 
tory to show that in the long run the way 
to richer TV lies in affirmative steps to 
broaden the medium’s base and not in in- 
dictments and defenses of the status quo.” 


A Scouting History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an editorial which 
appeared in the Gazette-Mail, Morris- 
town, Tenn., Thursday, February 21, 
1963, regarding Morristown's Eagle Scout 
Troop 90. 

Morristown’s troop 90, chartered in 
1937, has one of the most outstanding 
records of any troop in the Nation. I 
want to take this opportunity of com- 
mending the members—present and 
former—of this troop for their devotion 
to duty and the people of Morristown 
for their help in suporting such a 
worthwhile movement. At the same 
time, I want to pay tribute not only to 
the living but also to the members who 
have passed away. 

The owners and publishers, John E. 
Helms, Jr., and C. O. Helms, and editor, 
John E. Helms, III, and business man- 
ager W. O. Helms, are to be congratu- 
lated on their interest in scouting and 
their continued interest in the people of 
Morristown and vicinity. My congratu- 
lations also to the fine newspaper they 
are publishing. 

The article follows: 

From the Daily Gazette-Mall (Morristown, 
Tenn.), Feb. 21, 1963] 
A SCOUTING HISTORY 

Morristown’s troop 90 is known as the 
Eagle troop since it has produced more 
Eagle Scouts than all other district troops 
put together. 
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Chartered here a quarter century ago in 
1937, troop 90 has an illustrious history 
which has now been permanently recorded 
by its former scoutmaster, H. C Sonny“ 
Evans, in an interesting little booklet. 

Of the 448 boys who were members of 
troop 90 from its inception up to the pres- 
ent, 51 attained eagledom, Scouting's top 
rank. This figures out to well over 10 per- 
cent, an amazing record for any Scout troop 
in the country, we'd say. 

At least 3 of troop 90's 51 Eagles are 
dead: 

Leroy Hayter (the very first Eagle), Tom- 
my Horner, and Max Slome. 

“Sonny” Evans has obviously put much 
time and research into this compendium 
of Morristown Scouting. It will be treasured 
by the members and families of this now 
venerable troop, 


Democratic Ideals and Institutions Taught 
by Milwaukee Professor Golightly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, truly fan- 
tastic increases in scientific knowledge, 
in world population, and in the power of 
Weapons of mass destruction are chang- 
ing radically the old framework of our 
thinking. The philosophic assumptions 
underlying our democratic ideals and in- 
stitutions are being challenged by great 
events as well as by men. It is, there- 
fore, especially necessary for us to think 
deeply about democracy and particu- 
larly about our democracy. 

Just such profound consideration is be- 
ing fostered in Milwaukee by means of 
a televised course in philosophy, centered 
on the understanding of our democratic 
ideals and institutions. This excellent 
Program, which is coming into the homes 
of many citizens hitherto unconcerned 
With philosophy, is being conducted by 
Dr. Cornelius L. Golightly, professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Milwaukee. 

Professor Golightly has a remarkable 
breadth of experience as an educator, 
writer, and political and social leader. 
This wide experience and his erudition 
Make this course an attractive oppor- 
tunity for a large number of people to 
deepen their understanding of democ- 
racy. 

The course consists of eight half-hour 
informal television commentaries by 
Professor Golightly and two television 
Panel discussions with other members 
of the University of Wisconsin faculty. 
The student’s study guide, which was 
prepared by Professor Golightly, is a 
handbook with background notes, com- 
mentaries, and pertinent questions for 
Americans to think about and talk about 
with their friends. 

Works to read include the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Thomas Jefferson, who are primarily 
literary or political figures, of Thorstein 
Veblen, because his economic writings il- 
lustrate the influence of his philosophi- 
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cal studies, of Walter Lippmann, and of 
academic philosophers such as T. V. 
Smith and John Dewey. > 

Dr. Golightly’s course is one that com- 
mends itself to the attention of educa- 
tional programers throughout the coun- 
try. 


Addresses Given on Occasion of Presen- 
tation of 1962 Freedom Award to Jean 
Monnet, January 23, 1963: Roscoe 
Drummond, Walter Lippmann, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, George W. Ball, Jean 
Monnet, and a Letter from President 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
1962 Freedom Award, which is presented 
annually by Freedom House, was pre- 
sented on January 23, 1963, to Jean 
Monnet of France. 

Because of present discussions of the 
state of the Western alliance and be- 
cause of the great contributions which 
Jean Monnet has made to the building 
of that alliance, I believe that Members 
of Congress will find particularly inter- 
esting the speeches which were delivered 
by a number of distinguished Americans 
on this occasion. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
include in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the texts of the ad- 


Mr. Monnet from President Kennedy. 

I should like first, however, to inclu 
at this point an editor’s note concerning 
the Freedom House dinner which was 
published in the February 1963 issue of 
the journal, Freedom and Union. This 
issue of Freedom and Union carries the 
texts of these several addresses. 

FuLL Text or Freepom House DINNER— 
Monnet, GAINING FREEDOM Awazp, Ur- 
HOLDS His PLAN FoR UNTIED KINGDOM 
JOINING SIX AND ATLANTIC UNITY AGAINST 
De Gaui BAL Gres Hm JFK's 
BACKING 
High drama marked the presentation of 

the 1962 Freedom Award to Jean Monnet by 

Freedom House in New York City January 23. 

Only 9 days before its long-announced din- 

ner for him, the basic strategy for European 

and Atlantic unification he had long led in 
developing was jeopardized by President de 

Gaulle at his press conference in Paris Janu- 

ary 14, whose text we give on page 9. Most 

jeopardized’ were such essential parts as Brit- 
ish entry into the Common Market and the 
concepts embodied in President Kennedy's 

Trade Expansion Act and Atlantic partner- 

ship speech July 4. 

The upheaval was basic and world shaking 
indeed, for reasons we seek to clarify in our 
editorial on page 1, Mr. Monnet almost can- 
celed his trip to New York for the dinner, 
but ended by coming there to make his most 
important public statement after the up- 
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set—answering De Gaulle without naming 
him. 

All this served to magnify the already 
great interest in his speech, and the preced- 
ing ones by George Ball, Under Secretary of 
State (who read a letter to Mr. Monnet from 
President Kennedy), former Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, now the President's 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, and columnist Walter Lippmann. To 
hear them, a distinguished crowd of some 
1,400 packed the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria; and press and TV-radio widely re- 
ported them. There follows the text of these 
speeches, in the order made. On page 25 
we add a much fuller exposition of the views 
of Mr. Herter, a key figure in the coming 
acts in this drama * *.—Eprrons. 

ROSCOE DRUMMOND, CHAIRMAN, FREEDOM 

HOUSE, PRESIDING 

I welcome you to the company of Freedom 
House and thank you for joining us in 
honor to the foremost European of our time, 
& great citizen of France who, more than any 
of his compatriots, strides with the tide of 


history. 

I offer a brief word about Freedom House 
itself. In the dark days before Pearl Hatbor, 
Freedom House grew out of the organizations 
of citizens who were deeply concerned about 
the mood of Americans who tended to regard 
Hitler and the Nazi threat to freedom as 
something about which we could be neutral. 
And we are not neutral today, when freedom 
is under more deadly attack than ever before. 

Freedom House is an educational and 
service organization created to help preserve 
and our free Through 
the commitment of the time and talent of 
its board of directors and a contributing 
membership throughout the country, Free- 
dom House has managed to carry its message 
to the American people in many ways—its 
message that today the real enemies are those 
who would bury freedom, and that in this 
struggle there is no alternative to the propo- 
sition—and the goal—that freemen shall 
prevail. 

Liberals and conservatives, Republicans 
and Democrats are comfortable under the 
roof of Freedom House, because within the 
framework of divergent judgments of how 
our ends can best be achieved, there is fun- 
damental agreement. 

The freedom award has been presented 
each year since 1943. Its first recipient, 
Walter Lippmann, will follow me soon on 
tonight's program in honor of Jean Monnet. 
Others on this platform who have previously 
received the freedom award are Gen, Lucius 
Clay, Dr. James Conant, Paul Hoffman, and 
David Lilienthal. The roster of previous re- 
cipients also includes Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Dean Acheson, Bernard Baruch, Gen. 
George Marshall, Edward R. Murrow, Sir 
Winston Churchill, and Mayor Willy Brandt. 
Tonight, Jean Monnet honors us by his visit 
and his acceptance of the freedom award, 
symbolizing our recognition of his great 
contribution to freedom. 

Monnet To PREVAIL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

My friendship with Jean Monnet goes back 
to the early days of the League of Nations. 
Even then he was already launched on his 
great career. Amidst the violence and the 
tumult of the 20th century he stands out 
as the most constructive of the peacemakers, 

He has spent his life in a persevering and 
persistent, In an ingenious and resourceful, 
labor of planning and negotiation and per- 
suasion. In all his projects and enterprises 
there has been one central theme, which is 
how to induce and cajole men to work to- 
gether for their own good. He has not asked 
men to be angels and saints, he has asked 
them to be sensible. He has not preached to 
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them and he has never allowed himself to 
use the resounding generalities about peace 
and the unity of mankind. But he has been 
and he is now, at the summit of his career, 
the most effective planner and engineer of 
human unity whom we have known in our 
time. 

Iam presuming on a long friendship when 
I say a few words, not about what he has 
done, but about what he represents. 

The principle of his work has been that 
peace and prosperity will come as men be- 
come enlightened in the pursult of their in- 
terests. This is, I believe, the first article 
of the democratic credo—that enlightenment 
is possible and will produce the good life. 
The democratic credo does not say that men 
are born to govern themselves, It says that 
they can learn to govern themselves, And 


- then, when education has enlightened the 


people, most of them will see that they can 
realize thelr own best private interest by 
working with and not against the enlight- 
ened public interest. This may be, as many 
think it is, a naive falth. I myself have 
wondered about it in some of the dark 
times we have lived through, and it may be 
that the good society can be realized on this 
earth only if mankind is reborn. 

Jean Monnet has been a witness to the 
democratic faith—which is that there is a 
rational order in human affairs wherever 
and whenever men listen to reason and obey 
it. This faith in the paramountcy of reason 
is the source of that dauntless. optimism 
which has made Jean Monnet so persever- 
ing—many of us would at times have said 
so stubborn—but so remarkably able to get 
done what he wants to do. 

I am only too well aware that these are 
anxious days for all who are concerned with 
the great projects which he has initiated. 
This country is most concerned with them 
and with the unanswered questions of how 
the European Community will come to terms 
with its partners and allies in the Western 
World, and beyond them with its rivals in the 
Eastern World. All will depend, I imagine, 
on whether in the negotiations across the 
channel, and then across the Atlantic, those 
who will make the decisions oan conceive 
the future as closed and restrictive or as 
open and inclusive. 

Enough of the faith and stubbornness of 
Jean Monnet has rubbed off on me so that I 
venture to say that there is no doubt as to 
whether the open conception will prevail 
over the closed. In the end it will prevail. 
What we are anvious about these days is 
when and how soon it will prevail, whether 
we are to be set backward into separatism 
and division with all the wastes and the 
dangers that go with them or whether we 
can move forward toward greater unity in 
a progressively free world. 

PARTNERSHIP CANNOT REMAIN FINAL OBJEC- 
TIVE OF EUROPE AND AMERICA—DEEPER TIE 
AHEAD 

(By Christian A. Herter) 

We have come here tonight to welcome 
and to honor a man who symbolizes for us 
in a very special way the new Europe that is 
coming into being. 

Jean Monnet is in a real sense one of the 
principal founding fathers of this Europe. 
He is, at one and the same time, the fore- 
most private citizen of the European comi- 
munity and also an undisputed son of 
France, In this dual citizenship he embodies 
a quality which is essential for everyone of 
us who wishes to contribute to strengthen- 
ing the free world. Those of us who are on 
this side of the Atlantic must learn to live 
in the same moment as genuine Americans 
and also as citizens of the whole Atlantic 
area in our cares and outlook. 

We are accustomed to welcoming distin- 
guished French gentlemen to our shores, but 
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seldom have we extended a warmer wel- 
come than we do tonight to Jean Monnet, 
Many of his predecessors in the 17th and 18th 
centuries helped to bring a new world into 
being in North America, and some of them 
contributed decisively to the establishment 
of this Republic. But Monnet has dared to 
undertake a far more formidable task than 
was ever undertaken by even the most dis- 
tinguished of his predecessors. They ex- 
plored and settled a virgin continent un- 
bound by the traditions of the past, while 
he has called a new world into being in 
an old world bound by centuries of tradi- 
tion. 

It is an ironic and impressive fact that, if 
one looks for the newest frontier in the 
Western World, he will find it not in North 
America but in Western Europe. Jean Mon- 
net is the most authentic new frontiersman 
of our time. He, more than most other 
men, understands the secret of how the 
miracle of remaking Europe was wrought. 

What Jean Monnet has done, if he will 
permit me to say so, was to recognize and 
take advantage of one of those rare mo- 
ments in history when it is possible to re- 
create society and build institutions better 
adapted to the requirements of the 20th 
century. He would be the first to recognize 
that his achievement has been possible only 
because the tides of human affairs were 
Tunning in the direction of what he 
wanted. 

After World War I it was evident that 
Europe must unite or run the risk of decline. 
The chance to unite came after World War 
II. That chance was seized and success ap- 
pears probable. 

But the forces of history are working over 
a wider area than Western Europe. What 
has been true of the Continent since 1918 
is now true of the whole North Atlantic 
area. We have learned our lesson. The At- 
lantic area must achieve greater unity or 
we will be progressively weakened until 
eventually we lose our freedom. Unity of 
free men and of free societies is the price 
of survival as well as of liberty. 

There is, of course, nothing inevitable 
about our achieving the unity necessary for 
survival. We know, however, that centuries 
of human struggle and suffering have pro- 
duced the unique opportunity that now lies 
before us. Further, we believe that the 
achievement of this unity is in the nature of 
things and that the forces of history are 
working toward this end. We also know that 
the moment of opportunity could pass and 
that Western society could succumb once 
more to the barbarians hammering at our 
gates if people like ourselves in America and 
Western Europe are not equal to the task. 

Progress has been made. There is an op- 
erating military alliance, though a good deal 
remains to be done if it is to become as efec- 
tive as it should be. 

On July 4 last, the President defined the 
relationship between the new Europe that 
is coming into being and the United States 
as one of active partnership. The practice 
of partnership involves, as a first major step, 
the establishment of trade relations between 
the two partners that will serve their com- 
mon interests, as well as the interests of 
each, to the maximum degree possible. 

Partnership, however, good as it is, can 
never remain the ultimate and final objec- 
tive of Europe and America. The forces of 
history are working toward a broader and 
deeper relationship than that. We are all 
(Europeans and Americans alike) heirs of 
the same great cultural heritage with simi- 
lar views about the nature and destiny of 
man and the character of human society. 
In other words, we already belong to each 
other. Our task in the years ahead is to find 
out how to express the reality of this fact 
in institutional terms. 

Some of us in this country prefer to talk 
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about the future in terms of an Atlantic 
Community. I know that our European 
friends shy away from this phrase because 
for them the word community“ has already 
acquired a clear and precise meaning—tech- 
nical, economic, and political—as the emerg- 
ing structure of their continent. In short, 
they feel that the use of the word has al- 
ready been preempted by Europe and that 
its use here to describe our ultimate goal 
merely produces confusion of thought and 
intention. 


ATLANTIC COMMUNITY—GOAL TOWARD WHICH 
JEAN MONNET LEADS 


At the same time, for many Americans, 
“community” is such a good word to de- 
scribe relationships between people that I 
suspect some of us will continue to use it. 
I am a New Englander. In New England 
we say “community” when we are thinking 
about a society in which people live together 
as good neighbors, with a common recogni- 
tion of the supremacy of law, and sharing 
the benefits of varied economic and political 
institutions while united by their common 
cultural heritage and by their feeling of a 
common destiny. It is in this sense that I 
speak of the Atlantic community—a goal 
toward which Jean Monnet’s path leads. 

The path to that community or partner- 
ship, if you prefer, will at times be steep and 
hazardous. The road upon which we have 
embarked will not be easy. Setbacks of the 
kind we are now witnessing are perhaps to 
be expected. It is inherent in a free society 
that men should differ on matters of policy 
between those who see their proper Interests 
or the interests of their respective nations 
in different terms. At times these differences 
may well appear to be irreconcilable but I 
am confident that with the momentum al- 
ready achieved we will overcome these dif- 
ferences. 

History does not consist of a stream of 
events flowing at the same rate of speed. 
History unfolds by fits and starts. In the 
course of our human pilgrimage, sometimes 
centuries have passed by without there exist- 
ing much possibility of creative change. 

“Then a moment comes when change is pos- 
sible if men are at hand who are willing to 
take advantage of it. Such a moment, 
thanks to Jean Monnet, is now with us. 


Mr. EUROPE Can BECOME A MAJORITY 


(By George W. Ball) 

First of all, I am serving as a courier to 
deliver a letter from the President of the 
United States to Jean Monnet, and I would 
like to read this letter [printed at end of 
speech]. 

And now, if I may, let me add a few per- 
sonal observations about a man whom it hes 
been my great fortune to know for 20 years. 
All who have enjoyed the close friendship 
of Jean Monnet—and our number is Ic- 
gion—can recount innumerable incidents to 
illustrate his qualities as a friend—his gen- 
erosity and compassion, his warmth and 
thoughtfulness, his genuine concern for the 
problems of others. 

But Jean Monnet would be impatient with 
me were I to pursue this theme tonight. 
No man has ever cared less for p2rsonal 
adulation and he has not come here for that 
purpose. Jean Monnet has not flown across 
the Atlantic at a time of crisis to receive 
personal honor but rather to participate in 
honoring and explaining those ideas of 
which he is a symbol in the hope that they 
may be even better understood. 


ATLANTIC TIE MOST SIGNIFICANT 


So tonight I shall not speak of Jean Mon- 
net, that warm, gallant, and modest friend 
from Cognac, Neither shall I seek to ex- 
pound his ideas, for he will do that much 
better himself. Rather I shall say a few 
words about that almost legendary figure of 
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epic stature who has become known to an 
world as Mr. Europe. 

Jean Monnet has become Mr. Europe, it 
seems to me, because he is preeminently a 
modern man. More deeply than any of us 
he has perceived the central discord of our 
complex time—the discord between our tech- 
nology, on the one hand, with its rapid pace 
of advance and its requirements of scope 
and scale, and, on the other hand, the Insti- 
tutional arrangements under which we live, 
80 slow to change and so often parochial in 
character. The consequences of this discord 
are familiar to all of us. They are evident 
in the problems we deal with every day—the 
problems of our cities, of our schools, and of 
our transportation systems—not to mention 
Our newspapers. But they find their most 
significant expression in the relations be- 
tween the peoples of the Atlantic world, 
where defense is indivisible, where economic 
life is interdependent, and where the major 
political decisions must of necessity be taken 
in concert if the full strength of the free 
World is to be effectively mobilized against 
a common danger. 


OBSOLETE, FIERCELY HELD IDEAS 


Because Jean Monnet has seen this fact 
With crystal clarity he has striven to trans- 
form the nation states of Europe into a new 
unity, not merely to end forever the fric- 
tions that more than once have embroiled 
the whole world in sanguinary conflict but 
to enable Europe to contribute its full poten- 
tial to the shaping of a better world. And 
at the same time he has sought to promote 
between Europe and the United States that 
close cooperation which can give real content 
and meaning to the Atlantic partnership. 

These objectives have re ted no 
Utopian dream. Jean Monnet is indubitably 
hardheaded and pragmatic, but he recog- 
nizes a compelling logic in world affairs. 

I have called Jean Monnet a modern man, 
but this does not mean that he is unaware 
or disdainful of the past. Indeed he has, I 
think, a profound sense of the meaning of 
history and of the deep forces it has gen- 
erated. He has had the insight to recognize 
that history is not a static affair, not the 
constant replaying of old themes, but a flow 
of events which, if man is to survive, must 
be channeled in directions that meet the 
Tequirements of an evolving new age. 

He has, therefore, never been tempted into 
the unhappy error—induced by a nostalgic 
longing for a world that never was—of seek- 
ing to recapture the past. He has not sought 
to unfurl ancient banners, reinstate old 
forms, revive the vanished symbols that 
beglamored the centuries gone by. Instead 
he has pursued the more relevant purpose of 
bending men's efforts toward a nobler future. 

It is because Jean Monnet so clearly per- 
Ceives the nature of the great tidal forces at 
Work in the world that he is sturdily im- 
mune to transient disappointments. I have 
been with him on more than one occasion 
when the movement of new ideas has seemed 
to many of us irrevocably halted by the 
&brupt intrusion of obsolete—yet fiercely 
held—ideas that echoed a distant and earlier 
age. Invarlably—and sometimes almost 
AQlone—Jean Monnet has remained undis- 
mayed. At such moments of crisis his reac- 
tion is always the same. “What has hap- 
Pened, has happened,” he is inclined to say, 
“but it does not affect anything funda- 
Mental. The important point is for us not to 
be deflected, not to lose momentum. We 
must go forward. We may alter our tactics 
but never our main objectives.” 

MONNET AN INCORRIGIBLE OPTIMIST 

It is because of this apparent imperturb- 
ability that Jean Monnet is known—to the 
admiration of his friends and the exaspera- 
tion of his opponents—as an incorrigible op- 
timist. This attitude of mind does not stem 
from any panglossian idea that all is the 
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best in the best of all possible worlds, but 
rather from a dauntless faith in the logic of 
events and the essential rationality of man— 
a faith in the ineluctable direction of deeply 
moving forces. Jean Monnet is an optimist 
because he is a practical man with a passion- 
ate desire to get things done—and for such 
a man optimism is the only useful working 
hypothesis. 

As a practical man he pursues his pur- 
poses in a most practical way—a way that 
is peculiarly his own. Mr. Walter Lippmann 
has just spoken of him as a man who can 
“induce and cajole men to work together for 
their own good.” To say it in other words, 
Jean Monnet is the supreme practitioner of 
the art of personal diplomacy. And he prac- 
tices that art with unfailing perception of 
the loci of power and with an extraordinary 
singlemindedness. 

Optimism works for him because he ac- 
cepts opponents but not defeat. I still re- 
member a book he once gave me—the story 
of an Arab prince who, in a time of troubles, 
went out to the desert to find the wisdom of 
the ages. The prince returned from his so- 
journ with this motto: 

May God bless even my enemies. 

For they too are a means to my end. 

[Applause.] 

It is by the vital force of his deep convic- 
tions, in short, that Jean Monnet has be- 
come Mr. the keeper of the con- 
science of a continent. And he has demon- 
Strated anew the ancient adage that a reso- 
lute man, plus the truth, can become a 
majority. 

ESSENTIAL UNITED KINGDOM JOIN, MARKET 
(By Jean Monnet) 

I am moved and embarrassed by what Mr. 
Lippmann, Mr. Herter, and Mr. Ball have 
said, I shall not try to answer them. 

I am very honored to receive from the 
board of trustees of Freedom House the 
Freedom Award at your hands today. That 
you are giving this award to a European is a 
proof of the deep community of mind and 
feeling that unite the people of Europe and 
North America. 

Iam convinced this feeling is rooted in our 
common civilization, the essence of which is 
its tradition of freedom. This freedom truly 
is the main issue between the two ways of 
approaching life that compete for men’s 
minds today. 

So many people have written and spoken 
about liberty more thoroughly than I can 
that I want to limit myself to what seems to 
me the most important and urgent practical 
problem confronting the West and its tradi- 
tion of freedom, the one that requires action 
from us today. 

The worst enemies of freedom have been, 
and still are, the spirit of domination and its 
consquences, the threat of war. 

While within our frontiers we have orga- 
nized liberty and, by mutual consent, main- 
tained the rule of law that largely eliminates 
the spirit of domination, internationally we 
are still maintaining peace by force. 

Now we must go beyond national fron- 
tiers and create new forms of relationships 
between countries, 

The next step ahead of us must clearly be 
to complete the unity of Europe including 
Britain [applause], and gradually develop a 
strong partnership of equals between the 
United States and Europe. [Applause.] 

PEACE AND FREEDOM 


These are essential for the organization of 
peace in the world and the maintenance of 
freedom. 

For, as we progress toward the unity of the 
West, we will create the conditions favoring 
a lasting peace between the West and the 
Soviet Union. 

Naturally, the process of putting these 
great alms into practice involves great 
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changes in the form of relationships now ex- 
isting between our nations. This brings us 
up against difficulties. 

I would like to talk of the one that looms 
largest over us all at this moment, It is 
more than important, it is essential that 
Britain should join our European Commu- 
nity under the same conditions as the pres- 
ent members. The negotiations have been 
going on too long but they can be rapidly 
concluded. 

We must remember that on fundamental 
issues, as two world wars have proved, 
Britain is part of Europe. 

People in Britain and on the Continent 
must free their minds of the obsolete and 
static idea that Britain, because an island, 
is bound to be insular, that she does not 
belong to Europe and that her commercial 
policies and interests will keep her forever 
apart from the natural trend toward Euro- 
pean unity. 

Entry into Europe would be good for 
Britain, for Europe, for the West and for 
world peace. [Applause.] 

I still hope and believe, like most people 
in the Six, that the negotiations on Britain’s 
entry into Europe will succeed. 

Those who have had anything to do with 
European unity known from their own ex- 
perience that the difficulties encountered at 
any moment do not matter so long as the 
objective is kept clearly in view. 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNITY 


The world has recently become aware of 
the success of European economic unity, and 
people everywhere see political unity emerg- 
ing in Europe. But this sudden awareness 
has concealed the 12 years of work, and often 
of serious trouble, that lie behind the 
achievement. 

When the treaty for the European Defense 
Community was rejected in 1954, most com- 
petent observers thought unity in Europe 
was dead and buried. And yet the progress 
we have made during the last 12 years shows 
that, despite all the difficulties, we are on the 
way. 

The countries of continental Europe— 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux— 
are uniting in a Economic Com- 
munity of nearly 200 million people. 

Germany and France, which have strug- 
gled to dominate one another for centuries, 
are now coming together, accepting the fact 
that they have the same destiny. In the 
European Economic Community they are 
pursuing a common course of action which 
is gradually transforming their mutual rela- 
tions and the outlook of their peoples. They 
have even been considering closer coopera- 
tion in all fields. I have no doubt that 
France, which has been, from the start, a 
founder of European unity, will follow this 
course. [Applause.] 

Why is this profound change taking place? 

It is because the countries of the European 
Community have agreed that their economic 
problems which, in the past, were national 
responsibilities, have now become common 
responsibilities and being common, unite 
them instead of dividing them. 

It is because they have established com- 
mon rules and common institutions that 
they can do the job. 

It is ‘because each of the steps they have 
taken one after another, as circumstances 
allowed, have been designed to further the 
same objective. 

The European Coal and Steel Community 
which was the beginning of all this enter- 
prise, was not set up just to pool coal and 
steel, but as a first step on the way to Eu- 
ropean union. 

THE COMMON MARKET 


The Common Market has not been created 
just to build a better system of exchanging 
goods, or to create a new power. We have 
had, and have, as our objectives, essentially 
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the creation of a united Europe and the 
elimination between nations and their peo- 
ples of the spirit of domination that has 
brought the world close to destruction many 
times. 

To produce such a change, it was essential 
to eliminate the feeling of discrimination 
between nations that was the inevitable 
consequence of the many European wars. 

To begin to unite Europe only 5 years 
after the war, it was vital that everyone 
should see that there were no more victors 
or vanquished, but only partners equal be- 
fore the common law. 

The institutions of the Common. Market 
work in such a way that discrimination 
between European nations has now been 
ended. 

The independent European Commission 
is the authority empowered to propose 

onomic policies 


the common policies proposed by the Com- 
according 


farmers, labor and the members of the pro- 
fessions, have become partners in change 
and are taking on the same Community out- 
look. 

In fact when you look at it, they are the 
same people as they have been for centuries, 
but their attitudes toward one another have 


changed, 

This is the process of civilization itself. 

This process is taking us faster and further 
than anyone would have dared to hope after 
the war. 

Britain's request to enter the European 
union Is one sign of it. 

Another is your President's speech on the 
last 4th of July, where he called for a part- 
nership of equals between the United States 
of America and the European Community. 
You are now preparing to negotiate new trade 
links across the Atlantie which must serve 
the interests of the world as a whole. 


AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR EUROPEAN UNITY 


Ever since the Marshal plan, and the 
Schuman plan, American support for Euro- 
pean unity has never faltered. 

I can testify from my own experience that 
this support has been invaluable in bring- 
ing European unity to the point where it is 
today. For once, the most powerful country 
in the world has helped others to unite in- 
stead of adopting the old principle of divide 
and rule. 

But during all those years, the United 
States took her decisions alone. Now the 
partnership means a new form of relations. 

Let me read to you what the Action Com- 
mittee of the United States of Europe said 
on this matter in its Joint declaration of 
June 26 last: 

“The partnership between America and a 
united Europe must be a relationship of two 
separate but equally powerful entities, each 
bearing its share of common responsibili- 
ties in the world. This partnership Is nat- 
ural and inevitable because the peoples of 
Europe and America share the same civiliza- 
tion based on freedom and conduct their 
public life in accordance with common dem- 
ocratic principles.“ 

I think this has implications for defense 
which, with the entry of Britain into the 
Common Market, is the main problem that 
looms over the great debate in the West. 

We must recognize in this nuclear age, 
that while making every effort to disarm, 
we must pursue and improve our common 
defense with all its political implications on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Europe and America must both acknowl- 
edge that neither of us is defending a partic- 
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ular country, that we are all defending our 
common civilization. [Applause.] 

You, in the United States, must realize 
that the claims of Europe to share common 
responsibility and authority for decisions on 
defense, including the nuclear weapons, is 
natural since any decision involves the very 
existence of the European peoples. 

EUROPE’S SHARE OF DEFENSE 


On the other hand, I think the Europeans 
must understand that the nuclear terror is 
indivisible and that they too must shoulder 
an adequate share of the common defense. 

Today, however, the countries of the At- 
lantic Alliance have such divergent views of 
their immediate interests that a common 
approach to the problem has to be developed 
if agreement is to be achieved. 

To achieve the partnership between Eu- 
rope and America, we must create an in- 
creasingly common interest by acting in 
common on & growing number of questions. 
When sufficient points of common interest 
have been created, a degree of community in 
defense will be accepted that today appears 
utopian. 

In my opinion, while progress on defense 
must be sought continuously, the field where 
results can be most promptly obtained Is the 
economic one. 

There are urgent problems which neither 
Europe nor America can settle alone. These 
are, to my mind, the monetary stability of 
the West, the organization of agriculture in 
an increasingly industrial world, help to the 
developing countries to speed their growth 
and, of course, the freeing of trade to be ne- 
gotiated between yourselves and the Com- 
mon Market. 

I realize that economic partnership will not 
automatically lead to a partnership for de- 
fense. In Europe too, the Common Market 
alone is not enough to create political union. 
But without the Common Market, political 
union would never have been raised as a 
practical issue. Similarly, the creation of 
the rules and institutions needed to build up 
the economic partnership between the 
United States and will change the 
context for dealing with defense. It will 
then appear in a new light on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The unity of Europe and ite partnership 
with the United States will not only change 
the relationship between us, it will funda- 
mentally change the relationship of the West 
with the Soviet Union. 

As long as Russia believes the West can 
be divided, it will be tempted to upset the 
balance of power in its favor. 

As we organize new forms of relationship 
between the Western nations, we will be 
showing ourselves, the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world, that as a result of the 
union of Europe and its partnership with 
the United States, the West cannot be 
divided. 

The conditions will then exist for estab- 
lishing the basis of lasting peace between 
the Soviet Union and ourselves. 

I believe this development can come much 
faster than we imagine today. My hope is 
based on my experience of unity. 
This experience has been that once people 
are convinced a new situation is inevitable, 
they adapt themselyes to it spontaneously 
and by doing so, hasten the process itself. 

This is the most helpful road to the crea- 
tion of peace today, and to the consolidation 
of freedom. [Ovation.] 

UNTTED STATES, EUROPE DEFEND COMMON 

CIVILIZATION 


THE Warre House, 
Washington, January 22, 1963. 
His Excellency JEAN MONNET, 
President, Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe. 
Dear Mr, Monnet; I am delighted to join 
my friends at Freedom House in doing honor 
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to your great achievements. You come at 
a moment of high importance—and you 
come as the exemplar of disinterested service 
to Europe and to the Atlantic world. 

For centuries, em kings, and dic- 
tators have sought to impose unity on Eu- 
rope by force. For better or worse, they 
have falled. But under your inspiration, 
Europe has moved closer to unity in less 
than 20 years than it had done before in 
a thousand. You and your associates have 
built with the mortar of reason and the 
brick of economic and political interest. 
You are transforming Europe by the power 
of a constructive idea. = 

Ever since the war the reconstruction and 
the knitting together of Europe have been 
objectives of United States policy, for we 
have recognized with you that in unity lies 
strength. And we have also recognized with 
you that a strong Europe would be good not 
only for Europeans but for the world. 
America and a united Europe, working in 
full and effective partnership, can find solu- 
tions to those urgent problems that confront 
all mankind in this crucial time. 

I have been happy, therefore, to read your 
statement of January 16 in which you call 
attention to the responsibility of Europe to 
share with the United States in the common 
defense of the West. I believe, with you, 
that “Americans and Europeans must recog- 
nize that neither one nor the other is de- 
fending a particular country, but that the 
ensemble is defending a common civiliza- 
tion.” The United States will be true to 
this conviction, and we trust that it will 
have the support of Europeans too. 

Your practical wisdom, your energy in 
persuasion, your tested courage, and your 
earned eminence in Europe are the reasons 
for this celebration in your honor. They 
are also a great resource for freedom, and I 
wish you many years of continued strength 
in your service to our cause. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Our Faith and the Problems of a 
Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to call attention of 
the Senate to the thought provoking 
sermon by the Very Reverend Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington 
Cathedral on January 27. Dean Sayre, 
in this sermon speaks of our living re- 
ligion and in the need to relate our faith 
to the problems of a changing world. I 
commend it to the attention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERMON PREACHED IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
BY THE VERY REVEREND Francis B. Sayne, 
In., DEAN, JANUARY 27, 1963 
John 3: 8: “The wind bloweth where it 

listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 

but canst not tell where it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: So is everyone that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

There is a liberation in those words—more 
than we know—a setting free from the plas- 
ter cast of conventionality; a breathing, Joy- 
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ous life escaped from the fetters of dread 
anxiety and of dull undermining morality. 
This was the radiance carried by the pilgrim 
kings from Bethlehem back to their dim lit 
countries. And this is the message we have 
to proclaim at Epiphany to the motionless 
world: of Christ as the holiness of God come 
to unchain us from the twisting track of 
history and the tidy commonplaces of custom. 

Even before Christ was born, there occa- 
sionally came to people glimpses of what God 
must be like, and what it would be like to 
live alongside of Him. Jesus remembcred 
the day, and quoted it from the Old Testa- 
ment to His diciples: When David was flee- 
ing from the wrath of King Saul, he rushed 
into the temple and demanded bread from 
the altar, holy bread like our communion 
waters, meant only for the priest to eat in 
prayer and piety. But David was desperately 
hungry, and the priest gave him the bread, 
breaking the law to meet the human need. 
“That's what God's spirit is like,” said Jesus. 
2 loves man's soul more than the Sabbath 

y: 

Nevertheless, it came as a hard truth to 
those ancient Jews. They loved their taboos, 
the neat little trays into which they froze 
their ethics like ice cubes in separate com- 
partments. Life is manageable when you can 
assume that all is orderly and known, and 
few like to be disturbed by a brandnew idea, 
or a lurking doubt in the depths, or a revo- 
lution in art or the body politic—much less 
by the near proximity of a sovereign God, 
King Saul, jealous of the law, had the com- 
Passionate priest put to death. Yet, as Jesus 
recollected, God had nonetheless prevailed. 
Saul and David played hide and seek all 
around the hills of Palestine in their rivalry 
for the throne of Israel. There they were, 
vivid in the Bible story, acting out the pre- 
historic role of man in all his wars both hot 
and cold. What other way has man ever 
known than to stalk his encmy and organize 
his force with all the wiles of human cun- 
ning? But when the denouement came, and 
David caught Saul sleeping in a cave, then 
struck God with love—that eternal weapon 
that bloweth where it listeth, shattering even 
the fiercest hot of passion or weld of slavery. 

“Kill him,” urged David's men. Not so,” 
Said David, “for God anointed him to be 
king.” He cut off the hem of Saul's cloak 
instead. And when the king saw how love 
had spared his life, he loved in return. So 
was Israel preserved from fratricidal war by 
the breakthrough of that holy care which 
Alone can confound the suicidal pattern of 
man’s lonely way. 

Israel remembered her preservation. She 
did not fall to record it in her holy writ. 
And yet she soon forgot that it had come-by 
the w of God in those warrior hearts. 
In retrospect it’s always so easy to ascribe 
deliverance to reason, or a chance of history, 
Or some other index in man's little catalogs 
of explanation. 

It will be interesting to see, to take an 
example from our own day, what Senate in- 
Vestigators make of the Cuba crisis of 8 
Months ago. What pedestrian accounts will 
the post mortem substitute for the Presi- 
Gent's act of shining courage in that fateful 
hour? For however bright may flash the re- 
deeming light in the awful darkness of lonely 
decision, it will forever afterward be obscured 
by the self-vaunting dissection of those who 
explain it away, leaving only the. dross of 
their own borrowed wisdom. 

How prone we are—all of us—to try and 
Plot the Spirit of God as if it were the orbit 
Of some satellite, predictable and peripheral, 
revolving around ourselves! So, when God's 
Son was born, so long yearned for yet still 
Unexpected, people couldn't make Him out. 
He broke every pattern.. He came not as & 
King, but a helpless babe. His followers 
neither fasted nor kept the laws of food. 
Men were healed on the forbidden Sabbath; 


_spirit—blowing, 
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and when Jesus, was hungry, He picked an 
ear of corn in a field, to the scandal of all 
good Sabbatarians. You weren't supposed to 
be traveling on Sunday. 

So strange to the people of God was the 
freedom of the Son of God that, as the Les- 
son tells us this morning, His enemies at 
once set about destroying Him, while Eis 
friends thought He was demented. But Jesus 
Himself went straight to the heart of the 
whole misunderstanding when He said to the 
people that of all the sins in the world, only 
one could not be forgiven, and that is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

What is that sin? It is the sin of which 
elay- bound man has ever been guilty through 
all the ages: the sin against freedom, when 
he freezes the boundless newness of God into 
the deathly oldness of finite familiarity. In 
each breath of life the Devil beckons always 
with the illusion that somehow he can trap 
God, pour His Holy Spirit into our little 
pigeonholes of thought, catch Him on the 
wheel of known experience, and make a dic- 
tionary of His holiness for our shelf of refer- 
ence books—to be used or not according to 
the purpose of the moment. 

See how we ourselves are convicted of this 
rebelliousness against the Holy Ghost! Is 
not this a nation of overage Puritans, which 
however much it may have rejected the nar- 
row Calvinism of its New England forbears, 
yet still tends to stuff unformed destiny into 
molds of moralism. It hankers after the 
black and white. It is often capable of adul- 
terating a fact or massacring history, to fit 
a preconceived image of right and wrong, 
and thinks it Christian,“ too, to be so ideal- 
istic, so arbitrary in her ethic. 

Nothing could be further from God’s 
blowing so disturbingly 
where it listeth! The Christian ethic, un- 
like the Jewish, does not lie in being good, 
in following a preset regimen of righteous- 
ness; it rests rather upon that holy creativity 
of God which can neither be bounded nor 
enclosed, which is the womb out of which 
all things are born, all things forgiven, and 
all redcemed. We are chained to no com- 
mandment, but strive to “be perfect even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” Perfec- 
tion is our ethic, And perfection knows no 
compartments, no little halfway houses, no 
catalog of better and worse. We follow 
after God himself, who walketh where He 
wills, and often into places that seem very 
strange to us. 

It is that strangeness which bothers so 
many timid ones—the mystery of the un- 
familiar, which the world rejects. We can- 
not abide it. John Birchers with their shal- 
low inventory of truth and falsehood; the 
myriad denominational pockets in which we 
fondle, and isolate, little broken bits of 
revelation; little private popes we make 
ourselves, each one, to defend the walls we 
build around our personal predilections, 
however plously we define them. All this 
is the sin against the Holy Spirit—because 
at bottom we are unrendy to submit our- 
selves to the moving, living life of God whose 
work of creation is never finished, and whose 
saying mercy is ever astonishing, never pre- 
dictable, and is deeply humbling to our 
every pride. 

Have you eyer really considered the unut- 
terable paradox that must inevitably result 
when God's infinity cuts across earthly fini- 
tude? Everything is topsy-turvy when 
Christ is born, Everything ts redefined, and 
not by the logic of man, but by the unfold- 
ing mystery of God. Blessed is the man who, 
like a hunter in the snow, can follow the 
footprint of God's Spirit as He wends His 
holy way, silently in the forest of life. Can 
you make out the track there in history, 
there in your own life? 

Perhaps you'll allow me to presume to 
point to the trall in a place or two where 
the scent is hot. Take the Ecumenical Coun- 
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cil in Rome, for example. There, surely, 
marches God’s Holy Spirit. For an ancient 
church, so outwardly prosperous, so histori- 
cally successful, to look so deeply inward and 
consider changing the habits of a whole mil- 
lennium, to face the fact that the Con- 
staninian epoch is over, in which the Chris- 
tlan cause was allied to the civil state and 
sought to penetrate by law the fabric of so- 
ciety—in Rome we are witnessing an arrest- 
ing honesty. It is too soon to say, but it 
may well be that the Roman church is gird- 
ing itself to enter the brandnew age that is 
at hand: an age of space; an age of the as 
yet unknown; an age, perhaps, of new libera- 
tion from man. And our Roman brethren 
are facing it with faith, ready it may be to 
cast off some of the wordly props that by now 
have so circumscribed her narrow way. Have 
we Protestants equally as much faith as to be 
ready really to follow God's leading, wherever 
it may blow? A good way to test our readi- 
ness would be to ask ourselves this question: 
suppose, in succeeding meetings of the pres- 
ent council, the Roman church so cleansed 
itself of her divisive and arrogant securities 
as to commit herself sincerely to the Holy 
Spirit. Would we be humble or truthful 
enough to acknowledge that the reformation 
had thereby been fulfilled, and the way 
opened for our reunion with Catholic 
brothers, now that the spirit is freed once 
more? Of would we defy God's spirit so far 
as to deny that. He could reform a church 
which we failed to correct—and so persist in 
our own narrow and separate way? 

Who, then, dares be born of the spirit in 
a day so racked and anxious for lack of it? 
What strange anomalies must we be prepared 
to meet when God's life is woven into our 
own on that great loom of redemption. 
Sometimes peace is best kept by soldiers, as 
just now in the Congo, Sometimes God's 
love for His children is more clearly reflected 
in U.S. marshals than by prayerful Chris- 
tians in Oxford, Miss. Sometimes, when 
there is no room at the urbane inn, we have 
to seek for love at the back door—in an un- 
suspected shed; on a shameful cross; in a 
darkened forest; or a disillusioned hope. 
For God's spirit bloweth where it listeth, is 
not shut up in familiar booths or even hand- 
some churches, but walks before us, ever 
fresh, ever new, ever ready to bestow that 
holy freedom which is the very image of God 
and the life of man. 

“Not I liveth,” said St. Paul, “but Christ 
liveth in me,” 


The 45th Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my insertion of remarks, I am pleased 
to inelude for the information of the 
House a very timely and informative 
speech delivered by the Honorable 
Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d'Affaires ad 
interin of Lithuania at a commemora- 
tion of the 45th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s Declaration of Independence. His 
talk was delivered in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on February 10, 1963: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the consular corps, other distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is an honor 
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and a great pleasure for me to be with you 
today, and I must begin by thanking you 
most sincerely for the kind invitation which 
brought me here. Several times in the past 
few years I had wanted to visit Lithuanians 
and their friends on the west coast, and 
finally I have the great happiness of being 
with you as we commemorate the 45th an- 
niversary of Lithuania's Declaration of In- 
dependence, 

For just a moment, I would like to share 
with you the thoughts that strike me as a 
first-time visitor to Los Angeles. One of the 
things that affects my imagination most 
deeply is the vast energy and dedication 
whereby the American frontier was extended 
from the east coast, where I have lived for 
some years now, to this City of Angels on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The thought 
of a pioneer toiling bravely to reach the 
Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevadas, the 
desert, pausing in a lonely clearing unin- 
habited by men—all this thrills the imagina- 
tion. This kind of initiative and self-posses- 
sion, however, is familiar to me and to you 
in a different way, because these traits of 
boldness and courage are part of the story of 
Lithuania; and it is that story which has 
gathered us here today, 

The American pioneer, as has often been 
pointed out, pursued a dream on the west- 
ern horizon with an almost relentless pas- 
sion. Even before the gold rush years, the 
eminent French visitor, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, was amazed by the speed with which 
this westward migration was taking place, 
and he said: 

“It would be difficult to describe the avid- 
ity with which the American rushes for- 
ward to secure this immense booty that for- 
tune offers, * * * He is unimpressed by the 
silence of the woods; the approach of beasts 
of prey does not disturb him, for he is 
goaded onwards by a passion stronger than 
the love of life. Before him lies a boundless 
continent, and he urges onward as if time 
pressed and he was-afraid of finding no room 
for his exertions.” 

One of the principal characteristics of this 
relentless drive westward is particularly im- 
portant, and many authors have commented 
on it at length. Briefly, it seems that the 
American pioneer, alone in the silence and 
challenge of the frontier, could easily im- 
agine that he was leaving the east entirely 
behind him, and that a literally new world 
lay ahead, His ancestors, who had originally 
reached the Eastern United States from their 
native Europe, had never ventured as far as 
this pioneer, and he could well imagine that 
he no longer had any ties left with the 
Europe whence his ancestors sprang. He 
was, he could assume, a new man, the so- 
called American Adam who no longer had 
a historical past or a geographical origin. 
There was only the future, and the far horl- 
zon to conquer; everything lay ahead. 

This was, no doubt, a splendid dream, and 
it brought vast numbers of settlers to the 
shores of the Pacific. The boundless conti- 
nent of which De Tocqueville had spoken was 
finally circumscribed. But the content of 
that dream of historical and geographical de- 
tachment, if I may twist a few Shakespear- 

-ean words, was “such stuff as dreams are 
made on,” and that dream soon vanished 
“into thin air.” Already when I was a little 
boy in Pennsylvania shortly after the turn of 
the century, the children of the American 
pioneers were learning that they could not 
entirely divorce themselves from European 
events. And even though, for several years 
following the First World War, America 
could still attempt to avoid the “foreign en- 
tanglements” against which George Wash- 
ington had warned, the outcome was in- 
evitable. One of the most graphic illustra- 
tions of that outcome is the fact that the 
United Nations was formed on this very west 
coast of the United States, a west coast which 
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was once thought by its settlers to be at the 
farthest possible removed from Europe. 

The world has grown even smaller in the 
years since the Second World War. Anyone 
who lives on this west coast today knows 
that, farther to the west, there lle Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, China, India—and the list 
could be expanded. There is not an area 
of the world west of Los Angeles that does 
not bear directly upon the happiness of every 
inhabitant of Los Angeles. And if we look 
back far to the east, whence came the an- 
cestors of the men who settled this west 
coast, we see a Europe confronted with a 
new and evermore terrible enemy, with Ber- 
lin as one focal point of that conflict. If 
we try to see what lies in the future, in- 
evitably we focus on the menace of imperial- 
istic world communism, which threatens 
that very pursuit of happiness within a free 
society which led to the establishment of 
this great city of Los Angeles. And those 
of us in this room today can add one further 
dimension of experience to that glance east- 
ward and westward: if we look to the east, 
we see our homeland of Lithuania, cruelly 
subjugated for over 20 years by the ruthless 
tyrants of the Kremlin; if we look to the 
west, we see Siberia, land of deportations 
and genocide, a terribly tangible demonstra- 
tion of that disregard for the dignity of the 
human person which is central to the Com- 
munist credo. There is, in other words, no 
escape from the struggle in which all free- 
dom-loving peoples are involved; the strug- 
gle surrounds us on all sides. The protagon- 
ists in the struggle are all peoples who be- 
lieve in human liberty, peace and justice and 
are willing to dedicate their efforts to the 
attainment of those ends. The struggle 
against deceit and treachery, however, is a 
long and arduous one, and this can easily 
be seen if one reviews for a moment the 
events surrounding the barbarous absorption 
of Lithuania into the control of the Soviet 
Union. 

Lithuania became a sacrifice to an infam- 
ous accord between Hitler and Stalin. When 
Soviet treachery materialized in the aggres- 
sive act of occupation, the first to protest 
were Lithuania's representatives abroad, 
while the first foreign reaction was the con- 
demnation of the aggression by U.S. Act- 
ing Secretary of State Sumner Wells. 
Thus, the Lithuanian cause was from the 
very beginning projected into an interna- 
tional arena. From that time on, the Soviets 
have repeatedly attempted to present the 
supposed incorporation of Lithuania as a 
free choice of the people. It has thus be- 
come part of the Lithuanian struggle to 
regain freedom and independence that such 
a clumsy lie be unmasked, and that the facts 
behind the Soviet occupation of Lithuania 
be accurately revealed as an ill-concealed 
act of criminal aggression on the part of 
the Kremlin. The efforts of Lithuanians 
living in the free world have long been dedi- 
cated to a full and accurate presentation of 
the facts, and their efforts were saliently 
supported when a U.S. congressional com- 
mittee under the direction of Congressman 
Kersten of Wisconsin investigated the Soviet 
aggression in the Baltic States and came to 
this conclusion: 

“The evidence is overwhelming and con- 
clusive that Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U.S.S.R. Any claims by the U.S.S.R. 
that the elections conducted by them in July 
1940 were free and voluntary (or that the 
resolutions adopted by the resulting parlia- 
ments petitioning for recognition as a Soviet 
Republic were legal) are false and without 
foundation in fact.“ 

In the light of all the evidence, the Soviet 
action in the Baltic States has become one of 
the clearest examples of Soviet aggression 
and neo-colonialism. Even though the So- 
viets have tried to achieve recognition of 
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the status quo In the Baltic States, the free 
world has seen their attempts as only a con- 
tinuation of the series of clumsy lies to 
which the free world is now accustomed. 
Other nations of the free world haye joined 
with the United States in refusing to 

nize the forcible incorporation of the Baltic 
States, realizing that the expression of any 
such sanction, whether directly or indirectly, 
would be tantamount to the awarding of a 
prize for unprecedented disregard of inter- 
national agreements and the principles of 
justice and peace among nations. This posi- 
tion has great political and legal significance, 
for it enables Lithuanian representatives to 
continue their duties and the defense of 
Lithuanian rights and interests. 

Even a Soviet representative such as Lit- 
vinoy did not fail to note the significance 
of the nonrecognition policy, for he said: 

“It would be quite wrong * * to assert 
that resolutions on nonrecognition are in 
themselves devoid of any particular value. 
While such resolutions have in every case a 
certain moral significance, and give satis- 
faction to public opinion, they also cause the 
aggressor some preoccupations and incon- 
veniences, as is evident by the efforts weet 
aggressors usually make to obtain 
tion of their conquests, if only in an indirect 
way. But, according to circumstances, non- 
recognition may be of vast importance, not 
only morally, but also politically—particu- 
larly when the victim of aggression itself 
continues to fight for its independence and 
for the integrity of its territory. In such 
cases, the recognition of the results of vio- 
lent aggression or the abandonment of the 
policy of nonrecognition, would be equiv- 
alent to abbetting the aggressor directly, 
and to stabbing his victlm in the back by 
discouraging and demoralizing it.” (League 
of Nations Official Journal, 1938, pp. 340-341.) 

Finally, I might note in this respect that 
the refusal of Western nations to recognize 
the illegal annexation of the Baltic States 
conforms to an old principle of law, namely 
that unjust actions do not have just con- 
sequencies. Ex injuria jus non oritur. It 
is with regard for this principle, as well as 
for the other considerations I have men- 
tioned, that the Lithuanian diplomatic rep- 
resentatives maintain the just aspirations of 
Lithuania to freedom and independence. 
And part of their task has repeatedly been 
that of combating Soviet attempts to 
achieve indirect recognition of the illegal 
situation in Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States. This task has been carried on in 
conjunction with the Supreme Lithuanian 
Committee of Liberation and the American 
Lithuanian Council, as well as other organi- 
zations which perform special functions re- 
lated to the common task confronting Lith- 
uanians living in the free world. 

In this struggle for justice, the Lithuanian 
people have many good friends, and it is 
my pleasure to mention some of them here. 
I speak first of all of Mayor Samuel Yorty 
of Los Angeles, who has often demonstrated 
a keen awareness of the effort involved in 
combating Communist propaganda and 
treachery. We are most grateful to him for 
his official proclamation in connection with 
this commemoration, and for the ceremony 
whereby the Lithuanian flag was raised in 
honor at city hall this morning. We also 
cherish the presence here today of the dis- 
tinguished dean of the Los Angeles Con- 
sular Corps, Dr. Mong-ping Lee, the Consul 
General of China; and the Consul General 
of Canada, the Honorable George R, Pater- 
son and Mrs. Paterson. Lithuanians every- 
where are particularly grateful for the friend- 
ship of the Chinese people, who are also 
engaged in a struggle to regain their right- 
ful freedom and territorial sovereignty. We 
deeply appreciate the numerous. occasions 
on which the Chinese representative at the 
United Nations has espoused the Lithuanian 
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cause, at a time when the official voice of 
the Lithuanian people is silenced in that 
body. And Lithuanians are also grateful to 
the government and people of Canada for 
haying made possible the reestablishment 
of an Acting Consul General in Canada. 
We are also very happy to have with us today 
the last American Minister to Lithuania 
before the forcible Soviet occupation, Dr. 
Owen J, C. Norem and Mrs. Norem. I hap- 
pened to be the first person to greet Dr. 
Norem officially when he arrived in Lith- 
ania, and so I am very hapy, during this 
visit, to renew an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing. In days when such travel was diffi- 
cult, Prof. Malbone Graham twice vis- 
ited Lithuania, and has always been a great 
friend of our country; he has also dedicated 
Much effort to numerous scholarly writings 
on Lithuania. He is not able to be with us 
today because of illness, and I know that I 
express the desire of all of us in wishing 
him a speedy recovery. 

In other words, ladies and gentlemen, 
the Lithuanians who gather here today do 
not stand alone; they have friends who share 
their aspirations for a better world in which 
justice will be the cornerstone of individual 
and national liberty. This kind of alliance 
is a natural one by virtue of our goals, but 
it can never be taken for granted. The sol- 
idarity that the free world is ever seeking to 
strengthen is the result, not of idle maxims 
chanted, but of difficult lessons clearly 
learned. Just as the descendants of the 
American pioneer learned through bitter 
experience that freedom-loving peoples must 
Stand together, so too have freedom-loving 
Peoples learned that mere noble desires and 
aspirations do not guarantee peace and hap- 
Piness, The tragic fate of Lithuania is one 
Of the clearest examples of his. Even where 
dedicated men gave of all their energies to 
build a free and independent Lithuania, 
their noble work was overwhelmed by 
treachery and ruthless greed. And the rea- 
son is simple: evil men have an unlimited 
number of means available whereby to 
Achieve nefarious ends, whereas seekers after 
Justice have but a narrow path of principle 
and faith to follow. 

Yet in spite of this, all of us gathered here 
are determined to believe in justice, and to 
work for it. It is only the strong of mind 
and heart who are able to believe perse- 
veringly in justice—who are able to set aside 
doubts and fears, and to see truly that man- 
kind’s yearning for peace and freedom is 
Tarely rewarded overnight. And even when 
Peace and freedom are achieved, they cannot 
be maintained without courage and hard 
Work. As Erasmus once said, “God indeed 
Preserves the ship, but the mariner conducts 
it Into harbor.” -And it is above all faith 
in a just cause which enables men to per- 
Severe, in spite of obstacles, in the noble 
Quest for a better world. 

Nelther the Hitlerite nor the Soviet occu- 
Pation has dimmed the Lithuanian people’s 
bright hope of freedom. History teaches 
that tyrants may have temporary success in 
defeating just aspirations, but in the end 
they fall to very low depths indeed. Such, 
eren in our own time, is the paradoxical fate 
of Josef Stalin, His removal from honored 
interment to an obscure grave by the Krem- 
Un wall shows quite well that justice has 
& habit of burying its own undertakers. And 
this pattern will persist as long as men are 
Willing to fight and die for the freedom which 
is synonymous with life for them—whether 
at Thermopylae or Bunker Hill or Budapest 
or the Berlin wall or the forests of Lithuania. 

This is a year of anniversaries. Not only 
do we mark the 45th year since Lithuania's 
Declaration of Independence in modern 
times, but also the 710th anniversary of the 
foundation of the kingdom of Lithuania 
Under King Mindaugas. And at the same 

@ that we commemorate the 100th anni- 
Versary of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
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we commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the great Lithuanian uprising against czar- 
ist domination. The pattern of liberty and 
justice is woven firmly into the lives of 
Lithuanians. Though they now experience 
“the perilous night,” as did Francis Scott 
Key, they know that the day will come and 
that, “with the dawn’s early light,” their 
flag will still be there. Long may it wave. 
In closing, I would like to read to you the 

text of a letter for which Lithuanians every- 
where will be grateful. It speaks for itself. 
It is in connection with this anniversary, 
and I am happy that it reached me in time 
for me to read it to you: 

THE SECRETARY or STATE, 

Washington, February 8, 1963. 


“DEAR Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: Permit me to 
convey, in the name of the Government and 
the people of the United States, the warm 
regard of this country for the Lithuanian na- 
tion on the occasion of its 45th anniversary 
of independent statehood. Americans re- 
main strongly convinced that your people, 
like all other nations, are entitled to free- 
dom and national self-determination. For 
this reason our Government continues not 
to recognize the forced incorporation of 
Lithuania in the Soviet Union. We are con- 
fident that the proven devotlon of Lithuan- 
ians to liberty and justice, with which many 
of them have enriched our own shores, will 
serve their nation well in its efforts to achieve 
the eventual restoration of its rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


Trade Issue Is Not Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was passed 
many believed that this legislation set- 
tled the trade question for 5 years, since 
the act was passed for a 5-year period. 

Yet, it should have been clear that an 
issue of this kind cannot be expected to 
lie dormant for a 5-year period. Already 
events have upset some of last year’s 
calculations, notably with respect to the 
Common Market. 

The passage of the trade bill was ac- 
complished under conditions that side- 
stepped the problems faced by many of 
our industries that are menaced by im- 
port competition. The escape clause of 
the previous legislation was greatly 
weakened and the adjustment assistance 
provision of the new act appears to be 
a dead letter. The administrative pro- 
visions are exceedingly complicated. In 
any event workers do not relish displace- 
ment by imports so that they can be re- 
trained or relocated by the Government. 
New jobs are not opened by retraining. 

Why imports should have priority over 
domestic employment has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The reason 
usually given is the maintenance of 
friendly relations with other countries. 
This indicates a weak posture and there 
is no evidence that it will pay off in any 
case. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a little 
pamphlet that examines the position of 
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the U.S. economy in the face of, the 
international competitive forces and 
what this means to economic growth 
and expansion in this country, especially 
as a means of overcoming the employ- 
ment problem. 

This study opens some very serious 
doubts about the possibility of meeting 
this problem under our new trade policy. 
The analysis, with its statistical support, 
addresses itself to the causes of our rela- 
tive economic lag and is very persuasive 
in its conclusion that rising and antici- 
pated import competition represents a 
powerful deterrent to greater growth and 
more employment at home. 

I commend this study for perusal by 
all Members because of the light it 
throws on our current economic situa- 
tion. The pamphlet, prepared by O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, is 
given below under leave to extend my 
remarks: 

Tue TRADE EXPANSION Act or 1962—Its Po- 
TENTIAL INDUSTRICIDAL ASPECTS EXAMINED 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 

The Trade Expansion Act has delivered 
into the hands of the President an instru- 
ment with a potential power of mutilating 
our domestic economy and reversing Amer- 
ican industrial leadership of the world. If 
used to its fullest range in reducing our tariff 
it will accelerate the banishment of economi- 
cally strategic segments of our industries, 
decimate jobs, and visit a blight on domestic 
industrial profits and their regenerative 
function. 

The besetting immobility and ingrowing 
stagnation of our economy will be confirmed, 
entrenched, and reinforced. Other parts of 
the world will prosper and grow, as we once 
grew, while we stand still or shrink and de- 
cline. We will have delivered our heritage 
into their hands. We, on our part, will be 
overburdened with unemployment, taxation, 
and governmental controls to a degree never 
previously witnessed or contemplated, and 
will either reverse the trade policy or accept 
a new world order with the United States as 
& secondary power or seek strength through 
suppression of freedom and establishment of 
a dictatorship. 

The instrumentality is in being. Will we 
use it intemperately or will we have wiser 
second thoughts? 

These are dire pronouncements and should 
not be uttered without substantiating rea- 
sons and a bank of clear supporting data, It 
is the purpose here to supply both. 

The American economy has indeed shown 
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5 years*while the European and Japanese 
economies, previously much less dynamic 
and vigorous than ours, have prospered and 
grown very impressively. Their example has 
so amazed us that we have hastened to jump 
to some untenable conclusions, based on 
dangerously false analogies. Characteris- 
tically and unrefiectively those who advocate 
dismantiement of our tariff have concluded 
that what was good for Europe would also 
be good for us, although their affliction was 
wholly different from ours. Their economics 
differed and still differs in some basic as- 
pects from that of the United States. 

The medicine that was and is good for 
Europe would therefore not necessarily be 
good for us. It would in some basic elements 
be perniciously harmful and yet the Trade 
Expansion Act has filled the shelves of our 
apothecary with heavy dosages of this 
medicine. 

Why would the prescriptions of the Trade 
Expansion Act, if carried out substantially 
in accordance with the authorizations con- 
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tained in it, confront our economy with 
unwholesome and destructive conditions? 

It will be necessary to trace the antece- 
dents of the whole trade program and its 
own past effect on industry before assessing 
the probable effects of the new act, should 
its tariff-slicing powers be implemented 
fully. 

The American industrial supremacy was 
iteelf the product of unique factors and 
forces. Given rich resources and great areas 
of undeveloped land, such as marked the 
United States even in its early history; given 
settlers who brought with them the virtues 

. of competence, willingness to work, disci- 
pline, courage, ambition, honesty, and a 
penchant for self-reliance and free- 
dom, so amply refiected by our ploneers; and 
given a government that governed without 
oppression and, with some notable excep- 
tions, gave free rein to initiative and pursuit 
of opportunity, it could be expected that a 
strong nation, based on a strong economy, 
would be built. 

This, indeed, is what the American people 

achieved. 


Alexander Hamilton envisioned a diversi- 
fied industrial economy that would not suffer 
from the curse of excessive tion, 
such as often afflicted and still afflicts one- 
crop or one-industry economies. 

The imposition of a protective tariff 
helped the initiation and development of 
new industries. The British monarchy had 
hoped to maintain us as a predominantly 
agrarian economy, offering a good market 
for British manufacturers. After the War 
of 1812, we recognized the weakness that 
came from lack of industry, and the Tariff 
Act of 1816 was put forward as a frankly 
protectionist measure designed to promote 
our industrialization. This policy was 
maintained, with variations, throughout the 
remainder of the 19th century and well into 
the 20th. 

During this long period of development 
the groundwork was laid for the most phe- 
nomenal blossoming of industry that had 
been witnessed by mankind. This culmi- 
nated during the first quarter of the 20th 
century in mass production and a level of 
wages high enough to provide the purchas- 
ing power necessary to absorb the vast out- 
put of our factories. 

We had in the meantime with a clear 
vision of economic forces come to appreci- 
ate the value of competition and had as far 
back as 1890 passed the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. This was implemented in the second 
decade of the new century by the Clayton 
and the Federal Trade Commission Acts and 
later by the Robinson-Patman Act. Our 
faith in competition was nourished by the 
vision of low costs as the best means of 
bringing goods within the reach of the buy- 
ing power of the people, and by the percep- 
tion of unfairness of competition as the 
destroyer of competition itself. Therefore 
we would not tolerate monopoly if we could 
prevent it, since monopoly makes possible 
the maintenance of prices higher than neces- 
sary. It could also lead to enrichment of 
the few and impoverishment of the many. 
This was alien to our political and economic 
philosophy. Later we were to extend the 
concept of fairness of competition to the 
field of wages. 

The vision of mass production as a means 
of lowering unit costs, thus tapping a greater 
market that was itself enriched by higher 
wages, a vision generally ascribed to Henry 
Ford, found growing acceptance after World 
War I, and in the 1920's was extended to 
many industries. It moved so rapidly that 
in conjunction with loose practices in the 
field of credit and finance and the world 
economic distortions caused by World War 
I we crashed spectacularly and ignominously 
in 1929 and then sank into a sobering de- 
pression, attended by rebellious reactions. 

The Hawley-Smoot tari of 1930 became 
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an amazingly handy and ready scapegoat 
or whipping boy even though it was enacted 
8 months after the debacle. It absorbed 
an unbelievable quantity of bile, abuse and 
venom. The practice of belaboring this act 
became a habit and bore witness to the lack 
of penetration and short mental radius of 
our economic “thinkers” of the time. There 
was a superabundance of emotion such as 
inevitably accumulates with deep economic 
frustration and consumer want. 

The great depression in a short time 
fathered two diametrically opposed eco- 
nomic courses, one resulting in higher costs 
and the other in lowering our economic de- 
fenses. The first expressed the bitter re- 
action against the loose practices that fed 
the boom of the twenties; and laissez faire 
(noninterference by Government) became a 
hated economic concept. It shouted that 
controls must be established. Industry must 
be regulated, Much governmental planning 
must underpin the private economy. More- 
over, cushions must be put in place to assure 
softer landing henceforth in the event of 
another crash. The other was the trade 
agreement program. It unabashedly cried 
that the tariff must come down even though 
it was a regulatory measure and even though 
in time tariff reduction would undermine the 
first course and bring it to a crisis. 

As a result of the first course there broke 
upon the economy a vast array of regula- 
tory measures reaching their hands and 
fingers into all the principal sectors of the 
economy, such as wages, hours, and working 
conditions; farm output and prices; stock 
issues and stock market practices; banking; 
unemployment, old-age pensions, etc. Re- 
striction of immigration was continued as a 
defense against a chronic labor surplus and 
resultant low wages. Many other overt in- 
terferences with the free market system were 
instituted and carried out, usually with the 
effect of raising production costs. 

The free enterprise system was to be a pub- 
licly regulated system. This ferment and 
the movement could be regarded as uni- 
versal but for the one exception. 

This exception was reserved for the scape- 
goat, ie., the tariff. It had not yet been 
beaten and bruised sufficiently to propitiate 
the tutelary demons that ruled over popu- 
lar emotions. 

Tariffs, except those serving purely rev- 
enue purposes, are, of course, one of the 
recognized means of regulating import com- 
petition, as are also import quotas. In a 
period of feverish regulation the tariff should 
have been welcomed as a blood brother. 
Moreover, it had served the country well for 
more than a century. It had, to be sure, 
been the center of much controversy, but 
never had it been reduced more than a few 
years when it was restored again. Never had 
it been cast aside completely. 

But now, off with its head. This was in 
1934, The same drums that beat for the 
NRA, the AAA, the SEC, FDIC, etc., all of 
them instruments of regulation, nevertheless 
went into rhapsodical flourishes accompa- 
nied by clarions announcing a new day, when 
the Trade Agreements Act was passed, 

Yet this act was antiregulatory, and its 
effects would be countervailing. It was to 
loosen the grip of regulation on imports, We 
were to move toward free trade by disman- 
tling our controis over foreign competition 
and incidentally increasing our vulnerability 
to it, while we tightened domestic controls 
over internal competition and created some 
very important new competitive controls such 
as outlawry of child labor, banishment of 
the sweatshop by enactment of wage and 
hour laws and provision of social security, 
thus generally running up costs of produc- 
tion. 

These measures represented the extension 
of the concept of fairness of competition to 
the wage field. Labor saw itself undermined 
by the unfair competition that unfair em- 
ployers used against the fair ones, There- 
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fore the unfair practices were to be outlawed 
by establishment of minimum wage stand- 
ards. 

It also became public policy to support and 
implement efforts of labor to improve its lot, 
be it through higher wages, shorter hours, 
better working conditions or fringe benefits. 
This is not to say that this was or was not 
sound policy. We are concerned with facts 
that are among the components of our sub- 
sequent international competitive position 
and that represented governmental interfer- 
ence with the free market as surely and 
definitely as the tariff. 

We reached the threshold of World War IT 
still intent on defeating unemployment and 
increasing purchasing power through gov- 
ernmental controls and in general cushioning 
the economy by instituting more welfare 
measures and stricter controls of the private 
economy. The outbreak of the war inter- 
rupted the march toward a peacetime econ- 
omy regulated by a powerful central gov- 
ernment. 

When the war was ended the 1930's and 
their worries were apparently gone with it. 
The United States was confronted with a 
new world. Not only had the balance of 
political and military power in the world 
shifted ominously but the scientific discov- 
eries and the technological advances achieved 
during the war confronted us with new and 
in many respects unfamiliar problems, The 
world, moreover, was a broken world, seeking 
to rise from the rubble and debris left by 
the war. 

Financially we had also been catapulted 
onto a new dimension. The war had left us 
with an unprecedented burden of debts and 
our tax burden never subsided to its pre- 
war level. This heavy overhead plus the 
costs of social legislation inevitably came to 
ronk on industry as higher costs of produc- 

on. 

Nevertheless in the field of international 
trade we were still in the prewar world eyen 
though we had reduced our tariff substan- 
tially; that Is to say we had done nothing 
outwardly to offset our growing, if still 
hidden, competitive disadvantages—indeed 
quite the opposite. The policy of helping the 
war-deyastated countries to rebuild them- 
selves (UNRRA and the Marshall plan), did 
hasten our own economic recovery and In- 
deed loaded our industries with unprece- 
dented peacetime demand. We bridged the 
feared chasm between war’s end and the re- 
sumption of peacetime operations without a 
tremor. Not only was unemployment no 
longer a problem. Shortages were experi- 
enced in many lines and price controls were 
maintained for a period after the war lest 
prices run away with us into an era of all- 
consuming inflation. 

After 3 or 4 years we came to a temporary 
catchup, a slight recession; but then the 
Korean outbreak launched us on a new wave 
of public expenditures and higher taxes. 
The cold war has since kept us on this pla- 
teau, with an upward slope. 

Meantime some massive shifts of economic 
factors silently worked their transformation, 
but had not yet fully surfaced. The United 
States was still assumed to be unique in the 
economic world through its mass production, 
its high-wage system and its great consumer 
purchasing power. This still set us apart 
from the rest of the world. We were far 
ahead in the technology of production and 
in agricutural efficiency. We were also far 
above all other countries but Canada in the 
high level of our wages. Our high rate of 
productivity generally assured us unit costs 
low enough to compete with the low-wage 
countries, at least so long as they were still 
engaged in rehabilitation and the satisfac- 
tion of pent-up demand, and also so long as 
our exports were primed by foreign economic 
aid under the Marshall plan and its suc- 
cessors. 

Meantime we insisted on continuing the 
trade policy adopted during the great de- 
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pression. However, here, too, a transforma- 
tion was clearly visible. We shifted from a 
trade policy of bilaterallsm to one of multi- 
lateralism after the war. We moved from 
congressional control of our trade toward a 
goal, first of Executive control, and then in- 
ternational control. 

The first step in this new departure was 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Signed in 1947 by 22 countries and the ill- 
fated effort to establish the International 
Trade Organization which was begun in 1945 
and failed in 1950 before the Congress. 
While the object remained one of decon- 
trolling trade by individual nations and the 
lowering of trade barriers, international con- 
trol became clearly visible as the ultimate 
goal. Such control might reach far into the 
inner management of national economies by 
the simple process of instituting interna- 
tional planning of the disposition of agri- 
cultural, industrial and mineral resources of 
the world—at least outside of the Communist 
Sphere. It might uproot some industries or 
let them die while promoting others as the 
Planners might dictate. The ITO failure in 
1950 was succeeded by a second effort to set 
up an international trade organization in 
1955, to be known as the OTC (Organization 
for Trade Cooperation). This failed before 
Congress in 1957; but in 1961 our Senate 
ratified U.S. membership in the OECD (Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development) and this country is now a full- 
fledged member. 

In the center of this transformation was 
the State Department and the philosophy 
that had entrenched itself behind its bul- 
Warks during the war years. 

Ten or twelve years after the end of the 
War the war-torn countries began to emerge 
from their downbeaten condition and to- 
Ward the end of the 1950-60 decade Europe 
and Japan not only had recovered but had 
arrived on the threshold of an unprecedented 
economic expansion, Meantime they had 
Teceiyed tens of billions of dollars worth of 
Modern machinery and equipment from us, 
Much of it under our foreign aid program, 
and had rebulit and reequipped many of 
their wrecked factories. They also made a 
Minute study of the American production 
System by sending thousands of productivity 
teams to this country to learn our method. 

They had become impressed during the 
War by the industrial might of the United 
States and were ready to take our medicine; 
and they took it In copious doses, including 
movement toward mass markets, but left out 
One prime ingredient; namely, the high-wage 
Component of the formula. Because they 

been drained of dollars we supplemented 
Our aid by further reducing our tariff in 1949, 
1951, 1955, and 1958. “Trade, not aid” was 

Slogan, In other words, during these 
Years when the other countries greatly im- 
Proved their competitive position, we not 
only heaped costs on our industries but dis- 
mantled existing economic defenses; 1.6., the 
tarif. Since 1934 our tariff had been slashed 
an average of about 80 percent. 

One fact now began to emerge, much as the 
ut and deposits of generations emerge from 
the bottom of a lake when its waters are 
drained away. The effects of historic eco- 
nomic compartmentalization showed them- 
Selves in bold outlines and the characteristic 
OW-wage levels of various national areas be- 
Came visible alongside of the American mesa 
Or tubleland towering on visibly higher levels. 
h Competitively our position was revealed as 

&ving become highly exposed as a result of 
the two forces, already mentioned, that had 
Worked their opposite effects over a period of 
à Quarter century. Our public debt, more- 
Over, had risen to some $290 billion. Wages 
that had raced upward shortly after the end 
Of the war continued on a stecp rise for more 
than a decade. 
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Average manufacturing in this 
country rose from $1.01 per hour (including 
overtime) in 1945 to $2.32 in 1961. This 
was, of course, accompanied by rising pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. Wholesale prices 
(all commodities) rose from an index of 
68.8 in 1945 to 119.1 in 1961. (“Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1962,” tables 
305 and 459). In other words, while manu- 
facturing wages rose 130 percent wholesale 
prices rose 68 percent. Consumer prices of 
all items went from 76.9 to 127.8 during the 
same period, or 66 percent. This was an 
indication both of higher productivity and 
higher real wages; and meant a rising stand- 
ard of living. Also it meant, despite many 
modifications and burdens, clinging to the 
system of production that brought this coun- 
try to the economic forefront in the world. 

Today the future of this system is 
menaced, 

The new Trade Act represents potentially 
a lethal weapon aimed at its heart. 

Let us focus on the reasons of our vulner- 
ability. We have hitherto dwelt principally 
on the origin and growth of our great in- 
dustrial strength. We shall see that the 
besetting economic lull in this country is 
omnious indeed. 

The “U.S. Statistical Abstract of 1962,” 
table 1246, drawing on the "Statistical Year- 
book of the United Nations,” gives the in- 
dex of our volume of manufacturing and 
mining production in 1955 as 106 and in 
1961 as only 112 (1953 equals 100). 

The same index shows Europe moving from 
119 to 161 during the same period. The 
Common Market countries did a little better, 
rising from 123 to 178. East and southeast 
Asia moved from 123 to 266. 

This record of comparative expansion 
demonstrates dramatically and unfavorably 
the relative stagnation of our economy in 
recent years, formerly the most dynamic in 
the world. While we moved upward 6 points, 
Europe advanced 42 points. The Common 
Market 55 points, and east and southeast 
Asia 143 points. It also reflects the ready 
economic response of the other countries to 
the infusion of our technology, manufactur- 
ing methods, and business philosophy into 
their hitherto pedestrian systems. 

We, of course, began from a much higher 
base, but our upward movement has been 
the most startling retarded among the in- 
dustrial nations of the world during the past 
6 or 7 years. 

Statesmen have been baffled, economists 
have lald their thousand analyses on false 
premises and politicians have in the majority 
followed the path of least resistance, opened 
up for them by the State Department, the 
one group that knew its goal. Its compass 
was set in 1945 and its direction remains 
the same. 

The low coefficient of expansion to which 
we have fallen will force a reassessment of 
our postwar economic course, particularly as 
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It has been affected by and is coming increas- 
ingly under the influence of international 
relations, This is the source of the blight. 

We have wobbied through problem after 
problem and while not solving them, have 
postponed their final confrontation by shift- 
ing the burden through irresolution and 
eternal evasion on the shoulders of the 
Treasury and the taxpayer. Our vaunted ex- 
port surplus, for example, is almost wholly 
a product of subsidization and foreign ald. 
Nearly all progress toward conquest of the 
balance-of-payment difficulties is similarly 
attributable to juggling rather than to a 
cure. 

Now, however, we are faced with hard real- 
itles that will no longer yield to postpone- 
ment, escape devices and shifting of respon- 
sibility. 

What are these realities? 

We have already pointed to the rising pro- 
ductivity of other countries, to their ad- 
herence to low wages, to our towering costs, 
burdensome public debt and snail-paced eco- 
nomic expansion. We haye also hinted at the 
exposure of our system to foreign competitive 
forces that to us are something new and in- 
tractable. 

The one stubborn and encompassing 
reality, however, that menaces our system, 
North and South, East and West, is the 
residual fact that our system is not provid- 
ing sufficient job openings to avoid a crush- 
ing burden of unemployment. This hard 
fact reflects the outcome of our burdens and 
policies and remains after all explanations, 
all cheerful but unfounded hopes, and all 
evasions are exhausted. This is particularly 
distressing when our population growth 
sends a million or more new hands to the 
employment offices each year looking for 
work, and when mechanization and automa- 
tion disgorge possibly that many again each 
year from jobs already held, 

Here is a pressure that will not long be 
contained. Its potentials in mischief are in- 
calculable. Its explosive credentials, with 
their implications for our very economic and 
political system, have been witnessed else- 
where and cannot be brushed aside. 

A few statistical facts will demonstrate the 
magnitude of the problem. 

Total production workers employed in all 
manufacturing industries declined from 12,- 
523,000 in 1950 to 12,046,000 in 1961. During 
the same period our population grew from 
151,868,000 to 183,043,000 or 20.5 percent. 
Had the jobs of production workers expanded 
equally, our manufacturing industries would 
have employed 2,560,000 more workers rather 
than 500,000 fewer. 

Inasmuch as employment in some of our 
manufacturing industries, l.e., a few growth 
industries, expanded during this period, it 
follows that the decline in others was much 
sharper than the average would indicate. 

A short tabulation will demonstrate the 
divergence of different industries in employ- 
ment trends: 


Loss of production workers in selected manufacturing industries 


Textile mill 8 
Motor vehicles and equipmer 
Sawmills and planing mills.. 
Mast furnaces and basic steel produ 
Iron and steol foundries... 2.2... 


/ 1930 | 1961 Loss 


7 |i 
à| 


| Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
1, 100 a 


a3 ` 32.2 

$03 184 27 2 

424 244 180 42 5 
482 105 18.0 

196 156 40 20.4 
355 319 36 10.0 
140 107 2 0 
133 101 32 21.1 
37 23 383 

241 221 20 83 
46 33 13 28.3 
57 43 14 24 6 
4,085 3,029 1,058 25.8 


Source: “Statistical Abstract of the United States,” 1962, table 291, 
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The 12 industries listed in the table regis- 
tered a decline of 25 percent in the number 
of production workers employed. Had they 
kept pace with the population increase they 
would have added 20 percent or slightly over 
800,000. Adding the actual decline of over 
a million, the lag was therefore over 1.8 
million in these 12 industries alone, 
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Unless these displacements were absorbed 
elsewhere they necessarily helped swell the 
unemployment roll, 

As already noted, however, some manu- 
facturing industries did gain in employ- 
ment of production workers from 1950 to 
1961. A list is shown below: 


Manufacturing industries showing an employment gain, 1950-61 


parts. 
Printing and 8 including newspapers 
Fabricated metal 


products. 
Instruments and related products. 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic. 
Metalworking machinery and equipment... 
1 r and work clothing. 
en 


8 equipment and supplies, including electronics and tele- 


ERS SSBB 
28 nas 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States,“ 1902, table 291. 


Obylously the gains, while exceeding 
slightly the population growth of 20.5 per- 
cent, nevertheless failed to absorb the re- 
duction registered in the other industries. 
The combined lag was slightly over a mil- 
lion in employment of production workers. 

When we turn from production workers in 
manufacturing industries to nonproduction 
workers in these industries we find a con- 
siderable gain, These were among the office 
workers, research and sales personnel, etc. 
The number of nonmanufacturing workers 
rose from 2,718,000 in 1950 to 4,222,000 in 
1961, a gain of 1.5 million. This was a gain 


of 55.5 percent and exceeded the 20,5 per- 
cent needed to equal the population growth, 
by 947.000. 

What then was the outlook for employ- 
ment in other fields, 1. e., the nonmanufac- 
turing fields, such as the service, trade and 
professional activities? 

Impressive gains were indeed registered 
in these fields. 

The gains in employment in the commer- 
cial, trade and professional fields, I. e., out- 
side of manufacturing, went far toward the 
absorption of the unemployed. These gains 
were very impressive: 


Employment gains in commercial, service, and professional fields 


1950 1961 
Thousands | Thousands 
Btate 1 3 e sxSsebesinesnasneenes 4, 098 6, 549 8 
ARDY TENOR Saat E hear wes eae a S N 6, 868 8, 359 857 
3 miscellaneous (hotels, medical, hospitals, advertising, 
Re rege motion 8 8 ocean cnn nmnen sewn ennen nee — — 2 5 1 
r 1.451 2.618 0 
913 1,408 . 2 
2, 518 3,007 . 4 
1, 028 2,281 3 
25, 107 24. 384 9 


Bource: “Statistical Abstract of the United States,” 1962, tablo 201, 


This increase outstripped the population 
growth by 16.4 percentage points. The 20.5 
percent increase in population from 1950 to 
1961 would have called for an increase of 
the 25,107,000 in the commercial, profes- 
sional, trade, and service fields in 1950 to 
30.2 million in 1961. The actual jump to 
$4.38 million therefore absorbed 4.2 million 
more than the population growth called for. 

In the manufacturing industries, already 
reviewed, we find a deficiency, when count- 
ing all workers and not only production 
workers, of 2.1 million workers in relation to 

tion growth. The increase in workers 
(including office workers) was from 15,2 
million in 1950 to 16.2 million in 1961 (“Sta- 
tistical Abstract, 1962," p. 220, table 291). 
This fell short of the 3.1 million called for 
by the population increase of 20.5 percent, 
by the 2.1 million mentioned above. 

This deficiency brings down the 4.2 million 


surplus jobs cited in the next to the pre- 
ceding paragraph to 2.1 million, 

The remainder of the economy unfor- 
tunately discharged additional workers. 
The principal source of worker displacement 
was our agriculture. The yield per acre 
increased so precipitately since 1950 that a 
greater farm output was produced in 1960 
and 1961 than the much larger number of 
farm workers produced in 1950. We gained 
both a surplus of unemployment and a 
surplus of farm products. 

Farm employment in 1950 stood at 9.92 
million workers (“Statistical Abstract, 1962” 
p. 236, table 311). In 1961 it was 6.99 mil- 
lion. This represented a shrinkage of slight- 
ly less than 3 million in 11 years. To keep 
abreast of the population increase would 
have required adding 2.03 million workers 
during this period. Added to the actual 
shinkage our agriculture fell short by 5 mil- 
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lion of hiring its share of workers on the 
basis of population. 

This deficit more than erases the surplus 
of 2.1 million generated by the increased 
employment in the commercial, service, and 
professional occupations. The residual un- 
employment was therefore 2.9 million (ie. 
5 million minus 2.1 million), 

Unfortunately, some other activities also 
disgorged workers. Mining employment de- 
clined form 901,000 in 1950 to 667,000 in 1961, 
a drop of 234,000. Coal mining was by far 
the greatest contributor because of the 
doubling of output per man-hour of coal 
mined during that period. 

Railroad transportation dropped from 
1,391,000 to 819,000 for a decline of 572,000. 

However, contract construction rose by 
427,000 to 2,760,000. Motor freight and stor- 
age added another 256,000. (See “Statistical 
Abstract, 1962," table 291.) 

In sum, the number of workers in mining, 
contract construction and transportation, 
and public utilities rose by only 82,000 dur- 
ing the period under discussion from a base 
of 7,268,000 in 1950. To equal the population 
growth would have required hiring 1,488,000. 
The lag was therefore 1,406,000. Added to 
the residual lag of 2.9 million the total lag 
therefore came to 43 million in 1961. 

Since we have included active military 
personnel, which expanded by 1,037,000 from 
1950 to 1961 and since this exceeded the ratio 
of population growth by 522,000, the latter 
sum should be added to the 43 million lag 
shown in the preceding paragraph. The lag 
would then rise to 4.8 million. This con- 
forms closely to the civilian unemployment 
shown from 1961 in the “Statistical Abstract 
of 1962.“ page 217, table 283, where the total 
for that year is given as 4,806,000. 

The unpalatable message from these sta- 
tistics is that our economy has lost its elas- 
ticity in the field of employment while out- 
put of both industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts continues to rise. This fact shouts at 
top decibel that “economie growth,” i.e., ex- 
pansion in output does not necessarily 
equate with rising employment. 

It also shouts that in order to create em- 
ployment we must have greater new invest- 


ment in plant capacity and equipment than 


we have had. Simply replacing existing ma- 
chinery with more productive machinery 
does not add to employment. It subtracts. 
That is its purpose. 

Why then does not our capital flow into 
plant expansion, new plants, new products, 
and new ventures as freely as in the past? 

Has American industry fallen into a pos- 
ture of timidity? Does it shrink where it 
ventured before? Some observers would 
have it so; but the facts contradict such an 
assessment. We have only to look at the 
activity of American capital in foreign fields. 

Even before the new Trade Act was passed, 
many of our industries that had previously 
enjoyed a high degree of Immunity to import 
competition had come to feel the impact of 
the great change: namely, lowered tariff 
protection, hand in hand with a lively step- 
up in foreign productivity. As a result the 
outflow of investments so characteristic of 
the past 3 or 4 years, got underway. Jobs 
were generated overseas rather than in this 
country. The foreign pastures looked and 
were greener, 

Since 1957 capital investment in this 
country has dipped, and only in 1962 has it 
shown a rebound to the level of 5 years ago. 

Even so, the “Survey of Current Business” 
published by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce (September 1962 issue, p. 5) says: 

“When allowance is made for price in- 
creases over the intervening period the phys- 
ical volume of new plant and equipment to 
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be purchased this year (1962) will fall short 
of the 1957 acquisitions.” 
Table 664, page 499, of that publication 
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shows the following business expenditures 
oa new plant and equipment in the United 
tes: 


[In billions of dollars} 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
CC EEE TE 36,96 30, 53 32. 54 35. 68 34.37 37.16 
Manufacturing only 15. 96 11. 43 12.07 14.48 13. 68 14.90 


This shows an actual decline in the out- 
lay for manufacturing facilities from 1957 
to 1962, without allowing for rising prices. 
Moreover, the 1962 figure represents an esti- 
mate that now appears to be somewhat 
optimistic. 

A distinct increase did occur in the com- 
bined outlays in the fields of communica- 
tion, trade, service, finance, and construc- 
tion. (This was in the same areas in which 
employment rose so sharply.) These out- 
lays rose from 610.4 billion in 1957 to an 
estimated $13 billion in 1962 and are not 
a part of the outlay for “manufacturing 
only“. This climb would be in keeping with 
employment expansion registered in 
these fields. 

We have already adverted to the low ex- 
pansion experienced in the volume of manu- 
facturing and mining production in the 
United States compared with the experience 
in other countries. Our domestic expansion, 
to recall, ran a poor third. 

If we turn now to our investments abroad 
in recent years we will find a much more 
lively performance than at home. Quoting 
again from the “Survey of Current Business” 
(September 1962, p. 17), we quickly detect 
the contrast between our own domestic and 
foreign activities: 

“U.S. companies with direct foreign in- 
vestments report that hey expect to spend 
$4.8 billion to expand or improve their plant 
and equipment abroad in 1962, compared 
with 64.2 billion in 1981.“ 

“In 1962, US. manufacturing companies 
for the third successive year spent, or an- 
ticipated spending, larger sums for plant and 
equipment abroad.” 

“For the first time, Germany ranks high= 
est in capital outlays (i.¢., U.S. capital) with 
expected expenditures of $432 million in 1962 
(318 million in 1961).” 

On page 22 of the same publication the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

“In 1961 sales by United States-owned 
manufacturing companies abroad reached 
$251, billion, a rise of $2 billion in the year 
and some 40 t over the amount re- 
Ported in 1957 when the collection of these 
data began.” 

Output of U.S.-owned companies reached 
$10.7 billion in Europe in 1961, an increase 
of 15 percent over 1960 and 70 percent over 
1957. 

Another measure of expansion that has a 

on domestic employment may be 
found in our export trends compared with 
dur oversea activity. The source already 
quoted says (p. 23): 

“In the period since 1957, production in 
Selected industries in the U.S.-owned manu- 
facturing plants abroad rose by more than 
40 percent, while in the same period exports 
from the United States of the same com- 
modities advanced by less than 10 percent.” 

The selected industries in 1961 referred to 
in the quotation accounted for sales of $17.7 
billion of the total of $25.6 billion sales of 
U.S.-owned companies abroad. 

These reports of the activity of U.S, private 
capital investments abroad belie any im- 
Pression that American business enterprise 
has become tired, soft, or timid. Given a 
Teasonable chance, American capital will re- 
peat its dynamic expansive performance of 
the past within this country. 

That American business enterprise has In- 


deed not reached a state of decadence is also 
solidly sustained by investment and employ- 
ment trends in important segments of the 


facturing, the nonmining and the nonagri- 
cultural fields; i.e., in trade, commercial, 
service, and professional activities; and we 
have also seen that capital investments in 
these fields increased nearly 30 percent since 
1957 whereas such investments in manufac- 
turing enterprises actually declined over 6 
percent during the same period. 

Why this contrast? 

The group in which the higher flow of in- 
vestment into new plant and equipment took 
place from 1957-62 consisted of trade, serv- 
ice, finance, and construction (“Statistical 
Abstract, 1962," p. 499). 

It is noteworthy that these fields (exclu- 
sive of manufacturing, mining, and agricul- 
ture), such as insurance, real estate, broker- 
age, school teaching, State and local govern- 
ment, wholesale and retail trade, etc., are 
free of import competition. Wholesale and 
retai? trade may, in fact, be stimulated by 
imports. 

In these fields our capital was not hesi- 
tant, nor did employment lag. In fact as a 
group they ran well ahead of population in- 
crease in employment. (Unfortunately these 
activities are not the basic generators of 
employment. Each production job gen- 


jobs. Trade has no comparable job-generat- 
ing capacity. Readymade competitive goods 
brought into the country bypass the job- 
producing processes here and at the same 
time discourage domestic production.) 

In April 1962 analysts of the OECD (Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development) in a report laid the slow eco- 
nomic growth in the United States to “in- 
adequate pressure of demand.” The report 
continued: 

“Rapid economic growth will not take 
place unless an adequate pressure of de- 
mand on productive resources is maintained. 
Maintenance of such pressure is within the 
control of governments, at least in the 
larger countries.” 

The question, of pourse, is, What creates 
demand? 

Then the report hits the nail on the head. 
It says: 

“The first and basic condition for growth 
is that private firms should want to grow, 
and this, in turn, depends on their having 
confidence, which is later justified by events, 
that certain conditions will be satisfied.” 

The role of confidence is recognized as 
basic to expansion. The report continues: 

“They [the private firms] need to be con- 
fident that they will be able to dispose of 
increases in output at a profit and that they 
will be able to find the means, particularly 
labor, which are required for growth.” 

The emphasis on confidence is sometimes 
thought to be overdone. Yet it seems clear 
enough that it would be only looping folly 
to expand capacity of production in the ab- 
sence of confidence that the increased out- 
put not only could be sold but sold at a 
profit when the expansion is completed. 

Is there an influence on the American eco- 
nomic scene that induces lack of confidence 
that increased output can be sold and sold 
at a profit? 
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Whatever other influences may be at hand, 
one that exerts a heavy negative pull ts rising 
import competition. Scores of industries in 
this country are confronted by a sufficient 
volume of import competition, that by its 
very growth in the past few years, has 
demonstrated its market-capturing capacity, 
to give pause to any industrial management 
when it considers expansion of existing 
capacity. 

Will it be able to sell its increased output 
at a profit? 

When imports have risen year after year 
for 3 or 4 years and continue to rise and 
when they take away the rising demand 
flowing from population growth and even 
more, from what source would optimism 
rise? 

“Ah,” it will be said, “the American man- 
ufacturer must become more efficient. He 
must trim costs, streamline his production, 
install more modern machinery and equip- 
ment.” 

Thus costs could no doubt be reduced; but 
at the expense of what? Labor offers the 
only real source of cost reduction. This 
then would mean fewer workers, and employ- 
ment would shrink. 

“Yes,” it will be countered, “but lower 
costs mean lower prices and lower prices will 
mean greater sales and greater sales mean 
more employment.” 

4h, there’s the rub. 

Unfortunately the theory will not ravel so 
beautifully. The lower prices resulting from 
laborsaving installations will be necessary 
to meet the competition, to hold to the pres- 
ent level of sales; not to expand them. This 
is the price paid to stay alive, not to expand. 
Even so, imports may still increase, as has 
been experienced countless times. Theoreti- 
cal economics collapses on the hard rocks of 
reality. 

Under such circumstances the very system 
of production that led this country to its 
phenomenal industrial lead in the world will 
be badly crippled. If we keep in mind that 
it was based on and nurtured by a particular 
combination that was unique to this coun- 
try, we can better appreciate that it cannot 
survive in the present competitive and inter- 


measures that will assure fairness of im- 
port competition. 

The scene in which our system germinated 
and grew included rich resources, as already 
mentioned, a population possessing capabil- 
ities equal to the occasion, dominated by the 
vision of low prices as a means of opening 
a mass market through mass production; 
fair competition, absorbent purchasing pow- 
er (principally in the form of good wages 
and good profits), freedom of movement, 
private ownership, money incentive, a stable, 
nonoppressive government and a tariff that 
prevented external forces from upsetting the 
unique combination. 

Remove any of these elements and the 
system will deteriorate and ultimately col- 
lapse. 

This bears a close analogy to human 
physiology. Among the vital organs are the 
heart, the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, etc. 
If all these organs function well the health 
of the body will be good. Impair the normal 
function of any one or more of them and 
health will deteriorate, 

The same may be said of our economic 
system. Cripple, upset or impair the normal 
function of any vital element of the system 
that has led the world in production and it 
too will lose its stamina and will deteriorate. 
One of the sustaining elements of our sys- 
tem, as already noted, is not only competition 
but fairness of competition. Another is the 
lowering of production costs and the opening 
of a mass market for consumer goods by 
reaching the lower income part of our 
market. 
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The two go hand in hand. This is to 
say, competition, Le, fair competition, is 
necessary to assure a ready flow of goods 
without blockages. It is also necessary as a 
support for the function of good wages, to 
prevent their breakdown as & source of pur- 
chasing power. This calls for prevention 
of unfair competition from “sweatshop” 
wages or those having the same disruptive 
qualities. 

Under these circumstances in the past our 
industry could be quite sure that if it in- 
troduced labor-saving machinery the benefits 
in the form of lower prices would soon reach 
the consumers and the market would expand 


Today these two elements are plagued 
with trouble. To be clear, one is the ele- 


tion through tariffs and quotas; and the 
ground rules of our besetting international 
policies are by way of banishing these in- 
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struments. In other words, what labor so 
proudly hailed in this country (i.e., fairness 
of wage competition) as a bulwark against 
cutthroat and sweatshop type of domestic 
competition is to stop at the outer national 
boundaries. 

This. very taboo against assurance of fair- 
ness of import competition has had negative 
effects on the other prime element of our 
successful system; namely, the fruits of low 
prices. This was and is the heart of the 
very effort to achieve mass consumption and 
therefore full employment. Since the bene- 
fits of laborsaving installations are derived 
precisely from the lower prices to which they 
lead under free but fair competition, result- 
ing in greater consumption, naturally we 
cannot get these benefits if the lower prices 
either do not materialize, or materialize 
under conditions that deprive us of their 
benefits. This—mark the words—is what 
happens when domestic prices are lowered 
(in response to higher productivity) if the 
lowered prices are chased by equally low or 
still lower prices on competing imports. 
Even if the market is broadened, un- 
der these circumstances the increased con- 
sumption is supplied largely by imports and 
our displaced labor is left looking for the 
jobs that otherwise would have materialized 
in increased manufacturing in this country. 

Below is a table based on indexes of out- 
put per man-hour for selected industries as 
given in the “Statistical Abstract, 1962,” 
page 229, comparing 1960 or 1961 with 1950: 
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From this table it can be seen that the in- 
crease in labor productivity is highly variable 
from industry to industry, ranging in the 
manufacturing group from 21 percent in 
basic steel to 120.8 percent in synthetic 
fibers. (The steel figure is for 1959 rather 
than 1960 or 1961.) The average increase 
for all manufacturing industries from 1950 
to 1961 (prel.) was 32.1 percent ("Statistical 
Abstract, 1962," table 301), or 3 percent per 

ear. 

> That the most efficient operations in terms 
of increase in output per man-hour did not 
lead to increased employment as it should if 
the theory of market expansion through 
lower costs had been effective, is readily dem- 
onstrated by a few examples, In coal mining 
the output per man-hour more than doubled 
from 1950 to 1960; t.e, it rose from an index 
of 63 to 129.4. 

While this sharp increase in productivity 
or “efficiency” did not lead to a sharp decline 
in prices, the average price at the mine did 
fall from $4.75 per ton (1951-55) to $ 4.65 in 
1961. Considering the general price increase 
this was more substantial than the figures 
indicate. 

Did this then lead to a great increase in 
consumption and, if so, did employment also 


increase? No. Imports of residual fuel oil 
at still lower prices and competition from 
oil and gas at lower prices stood in the way. 

Actually coal consumption declined from 
494 million tons in 1950 to 398 million tons 
in 1960. 

What happened to employment? It 
dropped from 483,239 in 1950 to 189,679 in 
1960. 

Do these facts destroy the theory of effi- 
ciency as a job creator? Not necessarily. 
Other facts interposed themselyes. Petro- 
leum and natural gas and imports of residual 
fuel oil became substitutes for coal. 

They were all cheaper, at least in impor- 
tant consuming areas, just as imports are in 
most other fields. 

Did employment then gain sufficiently in 
these other industrics to make up for the loss 
in coal? In petroleum refining, employment 
actually declined from 218,000 to 203,000. In 
gas companies and systems (“Statistical Ab- 
stract,” 1962, p. 222) employment did rise 
during this period, going up by 35,000 work- 
ers; but this was not enough to offset the 
loss in coal employment. Imports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products, including 
residual fuel oil, increased sharply during 
the decade and led in 1958 to the imposition 
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of an import quota. This measure moder- 
ated the harm that otherwise would have 
crippled the industry. 

In the steel industry, output per man-hour 
increased 21 percent from 1950-59 (“Statis- 
tical Abstact,” 1962, p. 229). This neither 
led to lower prices nor to increased employ- 
ment. Countervailing factors were at work, 
including possibly imperfect competition and 
a strong bargaining position of labor. Im- 
port tonnage in 1958 surpassed exports and 
has held this position. 

This industry did expand, moving from a 
capacity of 99.9 million tons in 1950 to 148.5 
million tons in 1960, or about 60 percent, 
Production reached its high point in 1955 at 
117 million tons and then fell back. In 1960 
and 1961 it was 99 and 98 million tons, 
respectively. 

Employment fell by 105,000 during the 
decade, a drop of 18 percent. However, both 
wages and prices raced upward, steel prices 
by 50.3 percent and wages in the Industry 
by 70 percent. 

Other examples could be cited, notably the 
textile industry, to show that rising produc- 
tivity does not necessarily result in higher 
employment through the roundabout pro- 
cess of lower costs and resulting higher con- 
sumer demand, particularly when import 
competition forces greater mechanization 
and then still gobbles up the expanding 
market, if any. (The demand for some 
products is notoriously inelastic as in the 
case of many food products so that lower 
prices do not in all cases open greater mark- 
kets. Increased demand in such cases de- 
pends on population increase. Imports 
then represent a direct subtraction of what 
domestic producers may supply.) 

We may be sure that when import com- 
petition has grown appreciably and bids 
fair to increase yet more, the investment 
climate within the affected industries will 
not be conducive to plant expansion. It 
may indeed be conducive to outlays for mod- 
ern replacement machinery and equipment 
as a means of assuring a better competitive 
standing, but this will not lead to higher 
employment; in fact, quite the opposite. 
Herein lies one of the profoundest fallacies 
of today's economic thinking. Instead of 
leading to greater employment as is so 
confidently asserted, greater investment in 
modern machinery and equipment may have 
the opposite effect, even while increasing 
output. This is true particularly, as al- 
ready mentioned when the pressure for such 
equipment comes from import competition. 
Le., when the incentive is simply to reduce 
costs in order to remain competitive. 

When import competition reaches into 
more fields, as it has done in recent years, 
and as it may be expected to do in the 
future, the likelihood of industrial expan- 
sion in this country will be contracted. It is 
true that investment may flow into new 
products and new processes in the hope of 
gaining at least a temporary lead but such 
possibilities are necessarily limited. The sys- 
tem would always be on the run, so to speak. 
because our new products are now soon pro- 
duced overseas at lower prices and shipped 
into this country. 

The new Trade Act will greatly increase 
domestic investment hazards, if it is carried 
out, The lure to go overseas will be all the 
greater, Much of the industrial investment 
here will be of the type designed to remain 
competitive and will shrink employment. 

The pulso-raising thought that this coun- 
try will find vast new markets in Europe for 
durable consumer goods and for agricultural 
exports is almost wholly illustory. American 
participation there will be through invest- 
ments made within Europe. Today, it is es- 
timated, about 22 percent of the automo- 
biles manufactured in Europe are made by 
American companies located in Europe. A 
similar development in hundreds of other 
products is already well underway. 
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Imports elements of our agricultural ex- 
ports will collide with the farm price-support 
system in the Common Market and will find 
it to be a stone wall even as our farm sys- 
tem also virtually excludes imports of wheat 
and cotton. 

Any notion that we can open the Euro- 
pean market to us by opening wider our 
market to European goods through 50 
and 100 percent tariff cuts is one of the 
tragedies of wishful thinking and of es- 
capism that have held us entrapped now for 
some years, The further reduction of our 
tarif would represent a backward step from 
efforts to establish fairness of wage com- 
petition, an endeavor to which, on the 
domestic side, we have devoted very exten- 
sive legislative and other efforts. The key 
to the puzzle is to be found in the philoso- 
phy that Is deeply imbedded in the State De- 
partment. This philosophy regards concern 
over fairness of import competition as Irrele- 
vant and a negative factor in its efforts to 
establish international control over our 
trade. Since such fairness of competition is, 
however, a veritable hormone promoting our 
growth, its destruction will have far-reach- 
ing retrogressive consequences. 

The operation of our system in keeping 
with its past expansive characteristics will 
be suspended until prices can again respond 
to greater productivity by passing to con- 
sumers the lower costs. This cannot happen 
80 long ag imports are ready and able to 
capture all or a great part of the expanding 
market, and that is what we have been In- 
viting them to do. Now we have extended 
the Invitation and made !t more attractive. 

We are condemned to chase the now re- 
ceding rainbow of our accustomed system 
wherein more productive machinery meant 
lower costs, lower costs in turn meant lower 
prices, lower prices meant vastly greater con- 
sumption and this in turn meant more em- 
ployment. Until we extend the principle of 
fairness of competition to foreign wages and 
foreign costs as they strike this market, 
either through tariffs or quotas or both, the 
current stagnation of our system will not 
only endure but will afflict us more deeply. 

Remove this menace, among some com- 
Penion astringents, and our economy will 
recapture its spirited vigor and become as 
competitive as ever. Either that or we move 
downward with our wages and profits and 
with our working conditions, bag and bag- 
gage, to meet the lower economic levels pre- 
Vailing abroad. We can then start the 20th 
Century over again, on a new track laid by 
the State Department, with a destination of 
ite own. 


Poultry Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, cnly a rela- 
tively few Pasteurs, Curics, Darwins, 
Salks, and Sabins, have illuminated 
Man's struggle against illness. 

Less well known but nonetheless dedi- 
cated, was the late Arthur D. Goldhaft, 
V.. D., who studied the diseases of 
animals with the realization that animal 
disease is the cause of much human 
iliness. 

Dr. Goldhaft's findings, and the sub- 
Sequent work of members of his family, 
at the Vineland Poultry Laboratories, 
Which he founded, have also provided a 
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basis for further studies to reduce hun- 
ger in man, 

Dr. Goldhaft’s achievements serve as 
an example of what is being done in the 
field of scientific research for the bet- 
terment of man’s health and his freedom 
to use the potential foodstuffs which are 
at his disposal. 

Moreover, Dr. Goldhaft’s dedication 
to his work serves as an example of what 
a man can do to rise above his back- 
ground—in Dr. Goldhaft’s own words, 
“a slum life, a life in the streets’— to 
accomplish something of use to man- 
kind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article concerning Dr. 
Goldhaft, appearing in the Newark 
Sunday News magazine under the title 
“Jersey Veterinarian Pioneered Poultry 
Research,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, _ 
as follows: 

JERSEY VETERINARIAN PIONEERED POULTRY 
RESEARCH 

Because a Philadelphia youth (who, in his 
own words, lived “a slum life, a life in the 
streets”) because a New Jersey veterinarian 
and then specialized in fighting poultry 
diseases, the health of all mankind has 
benefited. 

From the research work of the late Arthur 
D. Goldhaft, V.M.D., has come a variety of 
vaccines which protect human beings 
against many diseases. They are produced 
because eggs provide the nutrients for the 
vaccine to develop. 

Dr. Goldhaft, who was born in 1885 and 
died in 1960, began his work when he es- 
tablished a veterinary office 40 years ago in 
Vineland, Cumberland County. In that 
poultry-raising area he.saw flock after flock 
of ducks ravaged by mysterious illneses, and 
epidemics of fowl pox ruin the egg-produc- 
ing abilities of chickens for several months 
a year. 

Like farmers in the area and throughout 
the world he was puzzled and deeply 
troubled by the illmesses, In the end, he 
realized, animal diseases posed but another 
danger to man's well-being. 

Almost immediately he devoted himself 
to finding cures and preventive medicines 
for poultry diseases. He founded the Vine- 
land poultry laboratories and pioneered in 
devising mass production techniques for 
manufacturing drugs and serums. 

From a 2-room, 2-person operation the 
laboratories have grown to include many 
buildings with more than 100 employees in 
Vineland, branches throughout the country 
and new labs being opened overseas. 

Born in Philadelphia shortly after his par- 
ents came to this country from Russia, Dr. 
Goldhaft was one of a score of American 
leaders who emerged from urban slums fes- 
tering with problems aggravated by wave 


- after wave of immigrants. 


His family lived “amidst the crowded little 
ghetto streets, in a couple of dingy rooms.” 
His father worked intermittently in a matzo 
bakery and as a peddler. His mother was 
much in demand as an experienced midwife. 

As Dr. Goldhaft recalled in his autoblog- 
raphy, “The Golden Egg,” his youth “was 
slum life, a life in the streets * * * Mama 
was always crying ‘Alter, Alter, a street bum. 
What will become of you? They will send 
you across the river.“ Across the river was 
jail.” 

His youthful pursuits included a try at 
back-alley dice, hawking newspapers and 
Saturday evening fights for $5 or so, in 
McGough's stable. 
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Dr. Goldhaft might have been submerged 
in the slum had he not been taken in tow 
by a family benefactor and enrolled at the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School. 

The school was located in Woodbine, a 
small town near Vineland. The institute, 
Woodbine and several neighboring commu- 
nities were founded by groups of Russian 
Jewish ts with the aid of Baron 
de Hirsch, a wealthy French businessman, 

Such experimental communities were based 
on the hope that one way to improve the 
lot of downtrodden Jewish immigrants was 
to take them out of urban slums back to the 
soll and an agricultural life. Although it 
was not highly successful, the movement had 
a profound effect on many individuals who 
later gained prominence. 

Dr, Goldhaft saw the school as “a com- 
bination of prep school, academy, with even 
a touch of orphanage * * * emp) 
both work and study.” He later attended 
the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
School and married a Philadelphia girl, Flor- 
ence Mirsky, in 1908, After graduating in 
1911, he established practice in Philadelphia, 
and moved to Vineland later. 

Attempting to devise remedies and tech- 
niques for treating animals on a large scale, 
Dr. Goldhaft chanced upon an effective way 
to manufacture fowl pox vaccine. The dis- 
covery spurred a lifelong career developing 
serums for other diseases. 

“We had troubles at first,” recalled Mrs. 
Goldhaft, but Arthur was very much the 
optimist. In the beginning we worked to- 
gether starting out in the basement of our 
house in town.” 

In the 1920's the family home and labora- 
tory moved from the center of Vineland, to 
a 40-acre tract off Landis Avenue, where (ac- 
cording to Mrs. Goldhaft) “the work grew 
year after year, building after building.” Dr. 
Goldhaft worked closely for many years with 
Dr. Frederick R. Beaudette of the Rutgers 
Agricultural School who was responsible for 
much basic poultry research, 

Increasingly Dr. Goidhaft traveled through- 
out the country, explaining how to use mod- 
ern techniques and drugs for improving 
poultry raising. He also became an avid 
supporter of numerous civic and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

Now his work is carried on by his widow; 
his son, Dr, Tevis Goldhaft; his daughter, 
Dr. Helen Goldhaft Wernicoff, and her hus- 
band, Dr, Nathan Wernicoff. All of the chil- 
dren are graduates of Cornell University 
Veterinary School. 

The laboratories develop and produce yari- 
ous vaccines, drugs, lotions, and powders for 
treating anything from skin infections to 
bronchitis. Automatic vaccinators, drug pro- 
portioners, and other equipment have also 
been designed and produced by the firm. 

Fertilized eggs from 6,000 carefully raised 
leghorns provide the environment as well as 
the stuff of several important vaccines pro- 
duced at the laboratories, Dr, Tevis Goldhaft 
said. He explained that the egg provides a 
marvelously disease-free environment in ad- 
dition to the living cells needed for growing 
vaccine materials. 

Some vaccines are actually disease orga- 
nisms which, when injected in small amounts 
or in weakened condition into the body, 
stimulate a protective reaction and devclop- 
ment of immunity to the disease itself, The 
process is comparable to smallpox immuniza- 
tion for humans. 

First tried in 1934 by the elder Dr. Gold- 
haft, the process of growing some of the yac- 
cines in eggs hns proven highly successful. 
In 1945, after a 7-year campaign by Dr. 
Goldhaft, the Federal Government adopted 
this method for certain vaecines. 

Up to 20,000 eggs n week are innoculated 
with tiny amounts of vaccine which flourish 
in the egg’s protected environment, Dr. 
Goldhaft said. Batches of several thousand 
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eggs at a time are incubated anywhere from 
48 to 120 hours. The vaccine is extracted 
from the egg tissue and can be produced 
in either powder or liquid form. 

The staff attempts to keep the labs as dis- 
ease free as the inside of a healthy egg. The 
eggs, rooms, equipment, and uniforms are 
color coded to prevent mixture and pollu- 
tion of vaccines. Formaldehyde and steri- 
lizers are much in evidence. Separate out- 
side entrances are proyided for rooms where 
critical work is done. 

Although many of the steps require skilled 
hands, much automatic equipment is used 
on the modern farm-factory, Automatically 
timed conveyor belts carry feed to the chick- 
ens; drinking water is treated with nutri- 
ents and drugs by machine. Large incuba- 
tors holding several thousand eggs are also 
used—plus the usual paraphernalia of mall- 


Dr. Goldhaft saw in his work with poultry 
examples of the human condition. “May- 
be the chicken, more than any animal 
around us, shows us how human beings be- 
have and misbehave in society,” he wrote in 
his autoblography. “For as I began to 
watch the flocks, I saw things that re- 
minded me of the primitive way life regu- 
lated itself in the slum streets of my child- 
hood.” 

He also saw direct applications of his re- 
search for human betterment such as grow- 
ing vaccines against influenza or in the 
hunt. for cancer and leukemia cures through 
research with poultry. 

His work has been applauded more for its 
engineering and inventive skill than theo- 
retical brilliance, but the praise of govern- 
ment, scientific, and agricultural officials has 
been high. 

As the simple plaque in the entrance of 
the Vineland Poultry Laboratories says, Dr. 
Goldhaft “helped light a candle in man- 
ind's search for freedom from hunger.” 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ironies of postwar international de- 
velopments is the contrast between the 
progressive liberation of colonial peoples 
by their European metropoles and the 
increasing subjection of the peoples in 
the Soviet empire. It is somewhat mis- 
leading to apply the label of “colonial- 
ism” to the Soviet form of expansion. 
Within the Soviet orbit there is a wide 
range from the fairly liberal and inde- 
pendent-minded Poland to the com- 
pletely subjugated national minorities 
within the US.S.R. The case of Lithua- 
nia and the two other Baltic countries 
certainly fits into the latter category. 
Their situation is all the more painful 
because of the brutal manner in which 
they were taken over by the Russians. 

There can be no denying that the 
methods of colonization during the 19th 
century and the early years of this cen- 
tury were often less than civilized. Nor 
can one refute that the motives of the 
European powers were frequently selfish 
ones of power rivalries. Yet in many 
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cases there was a higher purpose—one 
of bringing the benefits of Western civili- 
zation to backward people, of the “white 
man's burden.” The process of decoloni- 
zation has been marked by the realiza- 
tion that this partronizing attitude is 
not the best way to promote the develop- 
ment of these areas, however much they 
can profitably learn from the more ad- 
vanced Western countries. But the 
essential fact to recall is that the colo- 
nizing powers did not consider the peo- 
ples and territories which they took over 
as independent entities with recognized 
status and rights in the family of na- 
tions. These peoples and territories are 
now gradually earning this recognition 
as they free themselves and become na- 
tions. Against this background the 
perfidious Soviet takeover of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic republics during 
World War II is all the more distasteful. 
For the Soviets had signed a peace treaty 
with Lithuania in 1920, recognizing it as 
an independent nation and renouncing 
forever all rights of sovereignty. Yet in 
the early days of World War I the 
Kremlin imposed its will on the little 
republic and absorbed it into the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviets’ ruthless disregard of the 
rights of an independent nation is the 
lesson of the Lithuanian case. It is a 
bitter lesson for the Lithuanians, who 
on February 16 observed the 45th anni- 
versary of their national independence 
day. 


Savings Became Almost Worthless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Tues- 
day, February 19, issue of Birmingham 
(Ala.), Post-Herald. This editorial dis- 
cusses in a very pertinent way the ques- 
tion of fiscal responsibility, and I am 
pleased to call it to the attention of the 
Members of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Savines BECAME ALMOST WORTHLESS 

In developing a program for taxation and 
spending, President Kennedy, it seems to us, 
is pulled two ways: 

One by his instinctive commonsense 
which prompted him to admit, at his last 
press conference, that he is concerned at 
both the size of the debt and the size of the 
prospective deficit. 

The other by addicts of the “new” eco- 
nomics among his advisers who urge him to 
spend more while taxing less and never mind 
where the money is coming from. 

About how far he would have to go to 
appease this funny money wing is indicated 
by a statement filed by Leon H. Keyserling 
with the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress. 

Mr. Keyserling, who was head of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
termed the Kennedy p: “very small 
but sent out to do a giant's job.“ This 
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despite the deficit of just under $12 billion 
estimated for next year. 

“I favor,” said Mr. Keyserling, “a deliberate 
enlargement of the Federal budget deficit 
* © © there is imperative need for much 
higher Federal outlays.” Specifically, he 
would spend “about $3 billion” more than 
the President asks for the next year and 
about $16 billion extra for 1966. Combined 
with the tax cut he favors, the result would 
be “a deliberately contrived net increase in 
the Federal deficit” of $10 billion to $11 
billion next year. 

We suggest for reading in this connection 
a section near the close of Edmond Taylor's 
excellent new book, “The Fall of the Dy- 
nasties." We quote from page 393: 

“The German mark had already lost one- 
fourth of its value during the war. (Our 
note—the American dollar has lost more 
than half of its value in the last 25 years.) 
The strain of reparations payments—about 
one-eighth of the national income annu- 
ally—contributed to its dizzy postwar decline 
* * + in November 1921, the mark could be 
changed at 200 to the dollar. By November 
1928, the rate had climbed to 4 billion marks 
to the dollar. At the peak of inflation the 
price of one copy of a dally newspaper rose 
to 200 million marks. An ordinary postage 
stamp cost 12 billion marks, 

“Insurance policies, savings deposits and 
government bonds became almost worthless. 
Those who had practiced thrift and prudence 
and the lifelong restraint on which they are 
based were turned into paupers. Those who 
had gambled and squandered and borrowed 
beyond their means often grew rich 
overnight, 

“With their faith in the value of money 
and in the traditional virtues associated 
with money making—d the middle 
classes lost a great part of their trust not 
only in government but in society, in God, 
in the basic decencies of life itself. 

“The new poor of the German middle 
classes might or might not actually starve— 
some very nearly did so—but they felt them- 
selves threatened with a slow suffocation of 
their self-esteem through the social demo- 
tion to pauper or at best proletarian status. 
It is hardly surprising that they turned sav- 
age and gave Hitler the mass following he 
needed to convert his lunatic-fringe move- 
ment into a revolutionary menace.” 


Oil Journal Editorial Says President's 
Tax Program Hurts Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Oil and Gas 
Journal of February 4, 1963, points out 
elearly the jokers in President Kennedy’s 
tax proposals. While promising tax 
cuts, the plan will eventually end up 
costing most of our taxpayers more and, 
instead of being an incentive to busi- 
ness, it will, in the case of the oil in- 
dustry, prove to be a further deterrent to 
moving our economy ahead. 

The editorial follows: 

No Fare LUNCH 

Anyone who isn’t confused about Presi- 
dent Kennedy's new tax plan just doesn't 
understand the facts. 
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He made it sound real simple at the begin- 
ning: Business is stagnant because taxes are 
too high. So we'll cut taxes, let people keep 
more of their own money, and get the econ- 
omy moving. 

But then we-get to the fine print. He's 
going to cut tax rates, but eliminate most 
of the exemptions. So what the Government 
magnanimously give you with the right hand 
it will largely take away with the left. You'll 
be keeping more of your own money only 
until income-tax day and then you'll have to 
fork it over. 

Some people will pay less total tax, and 
this is expected to stimulate the economy. 
But others will discover that they are pay- 
ing more, and their stimulus wili be of the 
minus variety. Maybe the stimulus will 
come from trying to anticipate the net ef- 
fect of all this on various lines of business. 

The whole purpose of this tax rejiggering, 
the administration admits, is to get more 
money in circulation so that in a couple of 
years the Government can siphon off more 
of It to support bigger Federal spending pro- 
grams. In the meantime the Government is 
to be on an austerity program. 

Well, now the austerity budget is out, and 
any resemblance to the austerity programs 
most oll companies have been on for the past 
several years is purely imaginary. Uncle 
Sam is going to economize by reducing his 
income and increasing his spending. Quite 
a few individuals and businesses have tried 
that plan with less than glowing success. 

Of course this will increase the Federal 
deficit, which is already up in the astro- 
nomical figures. But the President says that 
this is all right because there are two kinds 
of deficits: the bad kind that comes from 
waste and weakness and the good kind that 
comes from strength, and we have the good 
kind. 

Will you run that past us again, please, 
Mr. President? We didn’t quite get it the 
first time. 

Now we come to his plan for stimulating 
the oil business by tax reform. He's not 
against the 27%4-percent depletion allow- 
ance, no indeed. He's simply going to 
change the accounting rules so that most 
producers won't be able to get anywhere 
near 27% percent. Depletion is retained in 
principle but denied in 8 

We must continue to foster the develop- 
ment of our mineral industries, he says, 50 
he socks oil with a tax increase of $280 mil- 
Hon. For the general economy the formula 
is cut taxes or face a slump. Oil is already 
in a slump, 80 its taxes get boosted. 

The only people who don’t find all this a 
bit confusing seem to be the administra- 
tion's economists. They must be a different 
breed. Certainly their concept of economiz- 
ing differs from that of corporation comp- 
trollers. The kind of economy practiced in 
the Federal budget doesn't seem to work in 
our household budget. 

These Federal fiscal wizards work on the 
theory that we can spend ourselves into 
Prosperity and growth. A few years ago the 
oil industry was spending freely in anticipa- 
tion of growth; but when the growth slowed 
down it cut its spending to keep outgo under 
income. Maybe somebody in Washington 
will explain to oil men how they can get 
Moving by spending more than they take in 
when higher taxes leave them even less to 
Spend. 

Guess we were born 30 years too soon. 
This modern-day economics is beyond our 


When we went to school, the kind 
economice being taught could be boiled 
down to one sentence: “There ain't no such 
thing as a free lunch.” 
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Terror in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial which appeared a few days 
ago in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial-Appeal, dealing with the present 
crime situation in the Nation's Capital. 
This editorial was reprinted in the Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) Post-Herald of Tuesday, 
February 19, and I am pleased to call it 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

The editorial follows: 

TERROR IN WASHINGTON 

It is inconceivable that the Capital City 
of the United States of America could be- 
come a haven for wanton lawlessness and 
immorality. Yet it has. 

Among 16 American cities with from 500,- 
000 to 1 million people, Washington last 


sixth in housebreaking. 

In comparison with the 1958-60 average, 
Washington crime in 1961 rose 41 percent, 
three times the national average. 

Among girls in the 12 to 15 age group in 
public schools during the last school year 
there were 265 illegitimate births. In 1961, 
for Washington as a whole, 210 of every 1,000 
live births were illegitimate. The Capital 
outranks every other large American city in 
illegitimate births. 

As Reporter Morris has ob- 
served in three articles just published by 
the Commercial-Appeal, W. is fi- 
nally waking up to its chaotic situation. Now 
the entire Nation must be dragged from apa- 
thetic slumber. 

The District of Columbia is supported by 
all taxpayers in two ways: Congress allocates 
about $30 million yearly for operation of the 
city government; also, much of the income 
of Washington residents is received from 
Federal payrolls. Every American taxpayer 
has a stake in Washington, and a responsi- 
bility for its welfare. 

President Kennedy has recognized that the 
city is suffering from “social unrest.” Other 
responsible leaders have begun to try to cor- 
rect a disgraceful blight. 

Washington’s troubles began in 1954, with 
school integration. Negro population Jumped 
from 35.4 percent in 1950 to 54.8 percent in 
1960. It may go to 75 percent by 1970. 

At this point, 83.4 percent of all public 
school children in the Capital are Negro. Of 
all arrests for serious crimes there last year, 
84.6 percent were Negroes. 

As Negro population has increased in the 
city and its schools, many whites haye moved 
to suburbs in neighboring States. 

Recent months have brought a rash of 
stories of attacks on streets, intrusions into 
homes, and the infamous Thanksgiving Day 
race riot in District of Columbia Stadium, 
when almost 500 persons, mostly whites, 
were injured by rowdy Negroes. 

Leaders, Including some Negroes, are join- 
ing in hunting a way to beat the crimewave. 

The Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the Senate, said recently: 
Nothing could portend even worse things 
for the future than to treat malignancy as 
if it were nothing but growing pains. * * * 
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The undeniable fact is that terrorism grips 
all sections of the most important city of 
the world.” 

He added: “The time has come to bear 
down heavily on today’s hooliganism and 
to determine now from henceforth that law- 
less offenders with all their threatening 
bravado, regardless of race, shall be con- 
fronted with swift punishment for the great- 
er safety of the innocent on which they 
prey.” = 

There is hope In that attitude. But it 
must reach into courts which have been 
overly lenient, and into Congress which is 
directly responsible for the governing of 
8 if it is to become the dominant 
attitude. 


The Question Answers Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
often in the heat of legislative debate, 
the question arises as to at what point 
Government regulation, control and su- 
pervision become helpful or harmful to 
groups and individuals affected by leg- 
islation or executive decisions. 

From time to time we have had dis- 
cussion over Government dictating the 
use of certain products. The subject is 
covered in a concise, clear fashion by the 
Blue Island Sun-Standard of January 31, 
which I place into the Recorp at this 
point. 

The article follows: 

THE QUESTION ANSWERS ITSELF 

Several years ago it was proposed that the 
Federal Government control the end use of 
fuels. That rather formidable phrase sim- 
ply means that Government would decide 
what fuels could be used for what purpose. 
The impetus came from fuel producers who, 
in the existing competitive economy, had 
been losing markets to other fuels, notably 


No legislative action has so far been taken. 
But the drive for end-use control continues. 
So some things said by a special group of 
energy experts appointed by the 87th Con- 
gress, which spent almost a year of research 
in the matter, deserve repeating. 

It said: “Competition among fuels has 
been a factor in making America an energy- 
intensive economy. * * * Such competition 
provides the product—tuels in this case—at 
the least cost to the public.” End-use reg- 
ulation, obviously, would end such competi- 
tion. 

The group also dealt with the argument 
that the Government should act to prevent 
loss of jobs and investment resulting from 
competition by limiting that competition. 

It said: “The Nation could have evolved 
a policy to maintain wagon transport, the 
ice industry, kerosene lamps, the wood fire- 
place, or the cottage weaver. In these and 
other examples constructive displacement 
caused a dislocation of employees and a dis- 
sipation of investment. Against this can 
be measured the benefits of today’s modern 
mass ion, modern refrigeration, 
dependable and healthful illumination, cen- 
tral heating, and miracle fabrics and plas- 
ties.“ 

The point is plain: Can we, by Government 
edict, afford to stop progress, and can we 
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afford to have a Goyernment agency, not the 
consumer, decide what we can and cannot 
buy and use? This, clearly, is one of those 
questions that answers itself. 


Tax Proposal Would Defeat Stated 
Purpose of Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
much concern is being voiced by many 
persons about the effect of the tax pro- 
posal to put a 5-percent floor under cer- 
tain tax deductible items. On February 
19, the following editorial appeared in 
the Flint (Mich.) Journal on this par- 
ticular provision which I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress who will shortly be making a 
decision in this vital matter. This brief 
editorial summarizes most effectively a 
very important aspect of the proposed 
change. This should cause us to ponder 
about the overall economic significance 
of proposals that could discourage people 
from charitable contributions, 
not to say the tremendous problems 
which would be encountered by those 
institutions and organizations depend- 
ing on generous gifts. 

Tax PROPOSAL WOULD DEFEAT STATED PURPOSE 
: OF PROGRAM 

Stated purpose of the administration's tax 
cut proposal is to stimulate spending. But 
at least one item in the proposal would have 
just the opposite effect. It would encourage 
persons to curtail some of their spending. 

The provision is that which would put a 
5-percent floor under certain tax deductible 
items: For instance, contributions to 
charity, interest payments, medical expenses, 
taxes which fall below 5 percent of a tax- 
parera adjusted gross income would be dis- 


The significance of this hasn't been di- 
gested by the taxpayers yet. But already 
churches, colleges, and other charitable in- 
stitutions are objecting to the provision. 
They understand how its adoption would 
work against them. Personal contributions 
could be expected to be reduced sharply. 

This is a case in which those who con- 
tribute to such worthwhile institutions and 
Programs would be discriminated against. 

Persons who use a short tax form and do 
not itemize deductions take advantage of an 
automatic deduction, whether they have 
made contributions to charity or not, wheth- 
er they have paid heavy interest or not, 
whether they have been hit by heavy medi- 
cal bills or not, or whether their property 
taxes are high or not. Those who do con- 
tribute large amounts or pay heavily in any. 
of the other areas are denied the first 5 per- 
cent of income in figuring deductions. 

A good example of the Injustice of the 
Proposal Is offered by J. A. Livingston, writ- 
ing in the Detroit News: 

“Take two taxpayers, each with income 
of $20,000. One man has negligible deduc- 
tions, say $200. He’s entitled to a standard 
deduction of $1,000. He gains $800. 

“Now take the second taxpayer. He has 
heavy interest payments, heavy medical ex- 
penses, and makes liberal contributions to 
charity, Let's assume his itemized deduc- 
tions come to 82,000. 
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“Under the President's plan he winds up 
in the same place as the first taxpayer. He's 
not permitted to deduct the first 5 percent 
of his income. That leaves only $1,000 to 
deduct. He loses $1,000 in deductions.” 

In other words, the man with the heavy 
financial load is given no more tax credit 
than the one who had inconsequential medi- 
cal bills, taxes, interest, etc., and who made 
no contributions to charity. 

In the words of Eldredge Hiller, executive 
director of the American Association of Fund 
Raising Councils, the new rule would “tend 
to inhibit philanthropy.” 

It would do more than that. It would de- 
feat the very purpose for which the tax pro- 
gram supposedly was designed—encourage 
spending. 


Surveying for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of the biggest jobs facing many of 
the underdeveloped nations of the world 
is the construction of roads and irriga- 
tion projects. Competent surveyors are 
essential to this work. 

The January 1963 issue of the National 
Surveyor, a magazine published in Wash- 
ington by Larston D. Farrar, carried an 
article written by Mildred Hall concern- 
ing the work of the Peace Corps in fur- 
nishing needed surveyors. It is particu- 
larly appropriate this week that we note 
the contribution of surveyors to the great 
work of the Peace Corps. George Wash- 
ington, our first President, was a sur- 
veyor. It is not surprising that sur- 
veyors should be among the vanguard of 
this effort to serve mankind. Among this 
group of selfiess American surveyors who 
have gone to the far corners of the world 
to sell democracy is a young Missourian, 
Eugene Schreiber. 

Our Nation can be proud of the de- 
voted service rendered to the cause of 
freedom and peace by the men and 
women, young and old, who have joined 
the Peace Corps. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “Surveying for 
Peace” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article. 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
SURVEYING FOR PEACE 
(By Mildred Hall) 

Eugene Schreiber, a surveyor from Univer- 
sity City, Mo., now a Peace Corps man in 
Tanganyika, Africa, writes home: “We feel 
we're fortunate. The work is up our alley, 
the people have been wonderful, and most of 
all, we can't escape the feeling that we're at 
the right place at the right time.” 

In faraway, underdeveloped countries, sur- 
veyors are playing a critical role in the US. 
Peace Corps. Their job is to build roads and 
to build friendship. 

Some open up feeder roads from villages 
locked deep in the interior of the African 
bush; some design patterns of irrigation to 
water-starved farmland, or map location for 
barriers to devastating floodwaters. At the 
same time, the Peace Corps volunteer opens 
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up new paths of communication between the 
Americans and the people of the host 
country. 

The volunteers are there by request of the 
host government, but some of their people, 
long isolated in the depths of an African or 
or Asian or South American country, may not 
take kindly to the new arrivals at first. 

The problems the volunteers meet are not 
the kind answered in textbooks or even in 
the long, careful training preceding their 2- 
year stay. 

Struck in the back by a fish, hurled by an 
irate villager in the marketplace, one volun- 
teer refused to allow the man to be punished 
by his own police. Instead, the Peace Corps 
man shook his hand, and in his own native 
Swahill, congratulated him on his independ- 
ence. This kind of instant diplomacy is not 
found in standard diplomatic lore. 

On the lighter side, the volunteers may 
be called on to celebrate the birth of a new 
baby—or a new African country. Allen 
Tamura, 23, of Pasadena, Calif.. was made 
an honorary member of the Gogo tribe in 
Tanganyika as a result of bringing an ex- 
pectant Gogo mother over bad roads to the 
safety of a hospital. Eugene Schreiber, of 
University City, Mo., and a party of 35 sur- 
veyors and engineers, witnessed the color 
and gaiety of the Uhuru celebrations, mark- 
ing the birth of Africa’s 22d independent 
nation since World War II. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director of the 
Peace Corps, tells the National Surveyor: 
“The Peace Corps is proud of its surveyors. 
They are doing a needed job and doing it 
well.” 

The actunl work of the Peace Corps sur- 
veyor gocs far beyond run of the mill sur- 
veying. It adds new facets to the dangerous 
and adventurous work surveyors perform all 
over the world in both civilian and defense 
capacities. The volunteer's opportunities are 
as new and exciting as his problems. 

A word about the Peace Corps program: 
The Executive order to set up the Corps was 
signed in March 1901. Director Shriver and 
a Peace Corps team swung around the world 
on an intensive safari to tell the Peace Corps 
story, and by December 31, 1962, projects 
calling for almost 5,000 volunteers had been 
requested by 40 countries. 

No less amazing was the response of 
Americans to the call of the Peace Corps. 
The volunteer's course of training is rigor- 
ous, If he has military duty coming up, he 
receives no exemption for his 2-year stint in 
the corps of peace. He receives only enough - 
allowance for his keep, plus a salary of $75 a 
month due him on separation—for a grand 
total of 81.800 if he remains for the full 2 
years, which most do. 

Jules Pagano, director of the professional 
and technical division in the public affairs 
office of the Peace Corps outlines the require- 
ments bluntly: “He must learn to speak the 
language of his hosts, Swahili, Thai, Urdu, 
Bengali, French, Spanish and even perfect 
English. He must eat their food, sleep in 
their houses and live under their laws with- 
out diplomatic immunity. Beyond this, he 
must have the necessary skills and experience 
to perform his job.” 

While the work of the Peace Corps surveyor 
is not for the fainthearted, it Is also not for 
the impatient or short-tempered. It js for 
the man who wants to learn, as well as to 
teach. It is not only for the highly educated 
specialist, but also for the man of practical 
know-how with machinery and construction, 
who never went beyond high school. 

The Peace Corps man above all must be a 
teacher, a communicator. He may have to 
explain many times over, the ways of his 
work to men living deep in the Interiors of 
countries hundreds of years behind modern 
clvilization—where transport is still on foot 
or mule; where rain washes out all ordinary 
roads that could connect him with his fel- 
lows in the next village, or open the next 
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river port or city to the rice, tea, or rubber he 
farms. 

The Peace Corps surveyor’s job in Tan- 
fanyika or Malaya is to help the native 
farmer in the predominantly agricultural 
countries to reach a market on new roads 
that will let him sell the product of his 
farming. It means a better standard of 
Physical and mental life for him and his 
family. 

Tanganyika is a typical surveyor project, 
Peace Corps Director Shriver points out. 
“These surveyors work hard. They have 
little time for recreation; every 2 or 3 weeks 
they move camp. They live in tents deep 
in the bush country, and they often have 
to carve a passage through the undergrowth.” 

They have little time for writing home 
about their exploits. Those nearer metro- 
politan centers report back on the tedium, 
and the patience needed to get things done 
when officialdom must be consulted. Peace 
Corpsman Bill Reder writes from East Pak- 
istan: “In the course of a year, I think we 
have had 92,000 meetings and cups of tea. 
That's how you get things done in Pakistan— 
over tea.” 

The new frontiers opened by the Peace 
Corps volunteers may also be the last fron- 
tiers of superb opportunity for personal ini- 
tiative. One surveyor was caleld upon to 
put through a road that would have re- 
quired six bridges over a winding river. He 
found it simpler to change the course of the 
river, and produced a better access road, 
with fewer bridges and culverts. 

Despite dangers, physical rigors, strange 
new ways and problems, more than 4,000 
volunteers, both men and women, have gone 
into the work, and many more are applying 
or in The Corpsman always knows 
that he is responding to a need, and always 
at the Invitation of the host country. Also, 
he goes strictly as a civillan, with no mili- 
tary connection. 

An example of a recent request for sur- 
veyors, is a project in Malaya that will need 
21 surveyors in land-use survey teams. 

To the adventurous, the description of the 
Federation of Malaya begins as irresistibly 
as the route of the old sailing clippers voyag- 
ing East: it is a country bounded by the 
South China Sea, the Straits of Johore, the 
Strait of Malaca, the Andaman Sea, and on 
the north, by Thailand. 

Getting down to the practical, Jules Pag- 
&no, who has a year-round job of recruit- 
ing new trainees, announces that some of 
the work in Malaya will be cadastral survey, 
access road location and design, secondary 
rond location and alinement, and siting and 
developing of irrigation canals. 

The door is wide open to volunteers—and 
Queries are welcome. They go to Jules Pag- 
ano, director of professional, , and 
hoe division, Peace Corps, Washington, 

O. 


He reminds surveyors that although most 
People associate the Peace Corps with youth- 
ful America, anyone over 18 years of age is 
eligible, right up through the sixties and 
even into the seventies, if he qualifies. 
Married men may go and take their wives, 
if there are no dependent children under 18, 
and if the wife can perform some needed 
Peace Corps function, from teaching lan- 
Guages to nursing, in the same project. 

No one can make a career of being a Peace 
Corpsman, because the 2-year tenure is the 
limit In all but a few cases where the work 
May need a time extension to complete. 
On return to America, the volunteer is 
helped to find a job. Some go into Govern- 
ment, some into foreign service, some teach, 
Other go back into industry. Surveyor-en- 
Sineer Bill Hein, of Santa Clara, Calif., gave 
UP a $10,000 a year job in his hometown to 
work in East Pakistan, where he is District 
Engineer and also teaches at the university 
in Rajshahi. He also married here—a Peace 
Corps volunteer, Judy Huneke. 
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The need for surveyors is urgent, immedi- 
ate, and seemingly endless. Twenty-two 
volunteers have gone out to North Borneo 
and Sarawak, where there are over a million 
people, and less than 800 miles of paved 
roads, and about 640 miles of paths. Feed- 
er roads are critically needed here, Jules 
Pagano points out. The volunteers here 
will also teach, train and share their skills 
with their fellow workers. 

In his own way, the Peace Corps surveyor 
puts a dent in the iron curtain. “In Ma- 
laya, one of the few countries in the Far 
East to have conquered Communist infiltra- 
tion, two road surveyors are clearing routes 
through virgin jungle. Where Communist 
guerrillas once stalked in the night, Ma- 
layan citizens will be able to travel in free- 
dom and comfort, thelr communities linked 
together in a new pattern of communica- 
tion.” 

The effectiveness of the Peace Corps has 
brought cries of pain from the Soviets. 
They urge Africans: “Beware of Peace Corps, 
for those countries which have accepted it 
have started to regret.” 

Spokesmen for countries served by the 
Peace Corps do not share this point of view. 
A. H. Jamal, Cabinet Minister of Public 
Works in Tanganyika, writes: “Roads to us 
mean, if I may say so, practically everything. 
The Peace Corps volunteers are rending as- 
sistance at a time and in a country where 
it is most timely and very much needed.” 
Alberto Camargo, President of Colombia, 
terms the Peace Corps: “The finest way in 
which the United States could prove to the 
humble people of this and other lands that 
the primary purpose of its international aid 
program is to build a better life in all the 
free world's villages and neighborhoods.” 

Director Sargent Shriver, speaking recently 
to the National Conference on Religion and 
Race in Chicago, said: The Peace Corps 
has shown what Americans will do when 
they are challenged by high purpose. * * * 
Thousands of them volunteered to serve even 
in the days when skeptics and cynics ridi- 
culed the Peace Corps as a ‘beatnik boon- 
doggie,’ and a ‘kiddie korps.“ 

After a scant 2 years of work, the Peace 
Corps has so impressed our own countrymen, 
that 21 Senators have proposed a Peace Corps 
medal to honor the extraordinary acts of 
valor performed by men and women vol- 
unteers. Many other Senators are expected 
to cosponsor the bill, S. 289, to reward the 
acts of “great courage and resourcefulness” 
of the Peace Corps. 

Some of the American surveyors now 
working overseas, and some who will be re- 
turning next summer with accounts of their 
2 years, include— 

Bill Reder, of Long Island City, N.Y., now 
in east Pakistan, Asia. 

James R. Belisle, formerly with Naval Or- 
dinance Test Station at China Lake, Calif., 
now on farm-to-market survey in the 
bush country of T Africa, 

James Alien, from Bunker Hill, Ni., now 
in Boliva, South America, 

Dantel Angel, from Denver Colo., now in 
Pakistan, 

Harry Baltzer, of Alepena, S. Dak, in 
Pakistan. 

William A, Russell, of Forest Knolls, Calif., 
in Pakistan. 

Richard R. Smith, of Pacific City, Oreg., 
in Pakistan. 

James N. Brock, of Freeport, I1., in North 
Borneo, Africa. 

Randall M. Sherman of Bridegwater, Mass., 
a hydrological surveyor, in North Borneo. 
William Francis Hein, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
in east Pakistan. 

Eugene Joseph Schreiber, of University 
City, Mo., in Tanganyika. 

Edward G. Chalker, of Chester, Conn., now 
in Titiribi, Antioquia, Colombia. 

Ernest A. Phillips, of Forestville, Conn., in 
Pohang, Malaya. 
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Will We Act in Time in the Dollar Crisis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr: Speaker, we are 
not facing up to the growing dollar crisis. 
As the pressures on our gold increase 
and the dollar crisis deepens, our actions 
will be dictated more and more by force 
of circumstances. Now, while there is 
still time and opportunity, we should get 
our financial house in order. 

Here is an excellent review of the dol- 
lar crisis written recently by George H. 
Arris, for the Providence Journal-Bul- 
letin: 


THE DOLLAR Crisis 
(By George H. Arris) 

The Washington administration's recent 
pronouncement that the country's unfavor- 
able payments balance will not be erased 
this year, as hoped, has generated a new 
wave of concern for the dollar. 

Yet, fundamentally, the circumstances re- 
sponsible for dollar troubles up to now have 
not changed a great deal. 

We continue, as we have for several years, 
to spend, invest, lend, and give away more 
money abroad than we get back—and we go 
on paying out gold to make up the difference. 

Inexorably, the day draws closer when 
we must choose between politically un- 
palatable increases in interest rates and 
sound economic policy to save the dollar. 

The gold reserve required by law to back- 
stop currency must be no less than 25 per- 
cent. It is down to 32 percent and still 
declining. 

If we hit bottom, we have a number of 
choices, Either we notify the rest of the 
world that we no longer will pay our inter- 
national debts in gold. Or we devaluate the 
dollar, Or we forget the 25 percent reserve 
requirement, put the dollar on a paper base 
and go on using up what gold is left to pay 
international obligations. Whatever the 
choice, this will be the end of the dollar 
as an international currency. 

Will we act in time? Or will we be forced 
into one of these choices by crisis? These 
are good questions, for we have a way in 
this country of skipping blithely through 
national problems less complicated than 
gold, only to find ourselves suddenly on the 
brink of real trouble. 

In the case of the dollar and gold, the 
issue is clear cut. It is political expediency 
versus orthodox monetary procedure. It isa 
question of trying to take more cupsful of 
water out of the bucket than you put in, 

For some time, this country has clung 
through thick and thin to a soft money 
policy, an easy interest rate policy. If you 
doubt the political potency of the argument 
for such a policy, toss the notion of stiffen- 
ing interest rates into the Congress and 
stand back for the explosion. 

The popular theory about low interest 
rates is that economic expansion is fostered, 
although it doesn’t always work this way. 
It can and has worked at the bottom of a 
recession. It has not worked for the last 
year and a half when the economy has re- 
mained sluggish on a relatively high plateau. 
Nonetheless, there probably are few in Wash- 
ington who would not argue loud and long 
that hardening interest rates now would 
depress an economy that's none too vigorous. 

Even so, the lateral development of the 
President’s proposed high budget deficit, tied 
to his demand for a tax cut, may bring on 
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higher interest rates regardless of opposition, 
if the Federal Reserve fulfills ite regulatory 
role, 

The budget deficit as visualized is basi- 
cally inflationary. A vast amount of new 
money would be created—the potential for 
all inflations. The degree of inflation, if 
any, remains debatable, for it depends to a 
major degree on how the deficit is financed, 
how the money is spent, and the speed of 
spending. 

Should inflation begin, however, the Re- 
serve would move in to damp it down. The 
law under which it operates requires this 
action, 

At present, low interest rates in the 
United States vis-a-vis interest rates abroad 
result in a balance-of-payments deficit. This 
is complicated to explain, perhaps, for it gets 
deeply into the intricacies of international 

It goes well beyond the mere ques- 
tion of hot money flowing to areas of highest 
interest rate return. It is rooted in the fact 
that the payments ledger must balance. If 
gold is going out one door, assets of another 
kind must come in via another door to main- 
tain balance. 

For reasons of monetary equilibrium, these 
assets should be foreign assets. The only 
other way to achieve balance is to increase 
holdings in the central banking system of 
domestic assets, these being commonly US. 
Treasury securities. Doing this doesn't solve 
the payments problem. It does stave off the 
day of reckoning, and at the same time it 
keeps money easy and interest rates low 
through the simple process of feeding central 
bank funds into the money stream, where 
they multiply several times in the credit 
process. 

Not oblivious to the consequences of a con- 
tinuing drain on gold, the Washington ad- 
ministration is trying to wipe out the deficit 
by requiring that much foreign aid cash 
must be spent in this country and by push- 
ing for more export trade. But these actions 
strike at symptoms rather than monetary 
causes of the problem. 

The Federal Reserve defends its position as 
regulator of credit flow both in domestic and 
international accounts. It has obligations 
both ways, and it says quite rightly, that it 
has been able to keep interest rates fairly 
high on international levels but low at home. 
Even here, the struggle is with symptoms, 
not causes. 

Like any bank or individual, the United 
States cannot go on borrowing from the in- 
ternational window. Foreign creditor coun- 
tries have substantial amounts of dollars on 
deposit in this country, more than we can 
pay off in gold if they demand it. We owe 
this. But we continue building up the debt 
by virtue of a continuing payments deficit. 
This can go on only so long before creditors 
become doubtful of ability to pay—and de- 
mand their money. 

Higher interest rates would eliminate the 
payments deficit in time by Increasing for- 
eign assets in this country and balancing the 
ledger, although some argue to the contrary 
and politicians deplore the depressing im- 
pact they claim would hit the economy at 
home. 

That's where we stand. We shoulder off a 
monetary reckoning until some future to- 
morrow, fighting off gold loss through a series 
of skirmishes with symptoms rather than 
causes. 

A crisis doesn't appear imminent. It could 
come within 5 years unless monetary policies 
change. But as we Americans look at things, 
crises hurt only when they occur, not when 
you think about them. 
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Diminishing Open Land Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Dr. Firman 
Bear, formerly of Rutgers University, has 
published an article in the Rutgers 
Alumni Monthly, describing his views on 
the problem of diminishing open land 
areas in this country, with special atten- 
tion to that land falling to industrial and 
urban development. His words are espe- 
cially cogent to an urban society increas- 
ingly troubled by the need for open space 
within reach of our large population and 
industrial centers. I think that it would 
be of interest to my colleagues to ex- 
amine his views, and so I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADVENTURES WITH Space—A Som SCIENTIST 
PLEADS FOR MORE AND BETTER PLANNING TO 
CONSERVE THE EARTH’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


(By Firman E. Bear) 


(Dr. Firman E. Bear, professor emeritus of 
agricultural chemistry in the College of Agri- 
culture, is editor of Soll Sclence, a scientific 
journal of international repute. Following 
is the text of the keynote address he deliv- 
ered before the Conference on Multiple Use 
of Watershed and Wetland Resources held at 
the College of Agriculture last spring.) 

A surprisingly large number of people are 
contemplating the possibilities of pioneering 
on the Moon or on Mars, Venus or some oth- 
er planetary body farther out in space. Ef- 
forts are being made to communicate with 
any manlike mortals who may have evolved 
on nearby planets or who may have migrated 
there from one of the planets of the many 
millions of suns other than ours where the 
civilizations that may have developed may 
be far more advanced than the one we have 
on earth, 

But many more promising opportunities 
with space other than in it are available to 
us much nearer home. Some months ago the 
editor of the New York Times was moved 
to comment on this subject: “Research in 
the domain of space, so newly opened up be- 
fore man’s imagination, is important,” he 
sald, “but the basic problems of humanity 
still He here on earth, and it is toward their 
solution that the bulk of man's ingenuity 
must still be directed. One may wonder if 
many Soviet people do not refiect privately 
on the obvious disparity between their coun- 
try's great achievements in space travel and 
its archaic domestic transportation system. 
* * * And, from the point of view of 
humanity as a whole, it is clear that the 
fight against disease, hunger and ignorance 
requires far more resources directed toward 
terrestrial research and action than does the 
conquest of that inhospitable void we call 
space.“ 


We are a long way from having fully ex- 
plored the planet on which we live, with 
its 36,400 million acres of land and 86,400 
million acres of water. Vast areas of earth, 
such as the cold, bleak Arctic regions of 
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Canada and Siberia, the hot, humid equa- 
torial regions of central Africa, the almost 
impenetrable jungles through which the 
Amazon River of South America flows for a 
distance of 4,000 miles, and the vast areas of 
desert in north Africa and central Australia, 
are virtually unknown to man, 

Notwithstanding that some 3 Dillion 
people now inhabit the earth, we still have 
12 acres of land and 30 acres of water per 
person. And even though much of this land 
is too rocky or too mountainous, too wet or 
too dry, or too hot or too cold for crop or 
livestock production, we should be able to 
meet the food needs and space desires of 
many more billions of people. Yet to accom- 
plish this is no simple problem. 

World population fs Increasing at the rate 
of about 1.6 percent a year and, if this con- 
tinues, we shall soon have a lot more people 
to. deal with than we have now. And this 
applies equally to the United States of Amer- 
ica where, until recently, we have had very 
large areas of land over which we could ex- 
pand without thought of the consequences 
or any need for conservation measures. 

We look with sympathy at the disease and 
misery of the many millions. of people in the 
more densely populated parts of the earth, 
Many of these people go to bed hungry at 
night. But we would do well to be looking 
farther ahead in this country where already 
many people live under substandard condi- 
tions, All of this points to the great nced 
to put much more effort into the conserva- 
tion, for much more effective use, of the re- 
newable natural resources of this great land 
of ours, Here we work from the known to 
the unknown. In outer space the order 18 
reversed, 

Our interest is now being increasingly 
drawn to these renewable natural resources. 
They consist of: soil, water and air, crop- 
lands, grasslands and forests, livestock, fish 
and wildlife, and recreational areas, scenic 
views, and esthetic values. The primary 
aim of those who have to do with the con- 
servation of these resources is that of pro- 
tecting them against misuse and of making 
them far more productive and useful than 
they are today. We hope to make this an 
ever more productive, beautiful, and satisfy- 
ing country in which to live. 

We are still ploneering in a wonderfully 
rich and productive country. Our mainland 
48 States 1s made up of 1,905 million acres 
of land and 29 million acres of water. We 
have 4 million acres more in Hawall and 365 


“million acres in Alaska. But already near 


chaotic conditions exist in the urban- 
suburban complexes, extending out to the 
limits of commuting distances from our 
great metropolitan centers and along the 
shores of our rivers, lakes, and oceans. 

The city has been likened to an octopus, 
with its tentacles stretching out along the 
radial highways and railroads. An octopus 
emits a dark, smelly fluid, analogous to smog 
and sewage. The importance of keeping such 
developments under control and of setting 
aside plenty of open space for fresh air and 
for recreation is apparent. 

No matter where it is, land is valuable, as 
are the lakes and other waters contained 
within it and around it. Land provides 
standing room for the plants and animals 
man wants to grow. It provides a place where 
he can live and work. As matters now stand 
in the United States, we have about 10 acres 
of land and one-thirtieth acre of wa- 
ter per person for those living within the 
confines of the 48 mainland States. But our 
population is increasing at the rate of 1 
every 11 seconds, over 5 a minute, about 325 
an hour, 8,000 a day, 56,000 a week, and 3 
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million a year. This is equivalent to a city 
of 60,000 in every 1 of the 50 States every 
year. And as these people spread out around 
the cities and across the country they over- 
run large areas of land, including yearly 
about 1½ million acres of good agricultural 
land. 

Notwithstanding the great need for plan- 
ning, relatively little of it is being done. Al- 
most every State has laws that would en- 
able it to classify land into districts for agri- 
culture, forestry, industry, business resi- 
dence, and recreation. Rightly done, such 
classification would reserve the most fertile 
land for farming, put system into the use 
of the remaining land, reduce the cost of 
essential services, maintain an economic base 
for local business, make communities at- 
tractive, and protect property values and tax 
bases. But many things that should be done 
are not politically feasible, This means that 
conservationists have to serve as public de- 
fenders of the people in their strivings for 
the good life. 

The starting point in our conservation ef- 
forts is a detailed soll survey that classifies 
the land in relation to the use or uses to 
which it could best be put. This permits 
picking out the areas that should be kept in 
Agriculture and of choosing the best locations 
in the remaining areas for commercial en- 
terprises, housing developments, playgrounds, 
parks, service areas, recreation, and system- 
atic forestry. Such a survey alds planners, 
engineers, architects, builders, landscapers, 
and prospective homeowners against unfa- 
vorable conditions for their purposes. 
Among other things, it pinpoints the areas 
with high watertables and those that are 
subject to flooding. 

Many people fail to realize the need for 
Planning to insure the best use of land, and 
those who do are often not adequately 
trained to undertake such planning. More 
and better college curriculums designed to 
prepare men and women for community plan- 
ning as careers are badly needed. More at- 
tention needs to be given to educating the 
public as to the need for planning and as to 
what can be done about it. Governmental 
agencies should provide supplemental serv- 
ices to community planners. It has been 
Suggested that as much as 1½ percent of all 
moneys derived from taxation should be set 
aside to cover the costs of such planning. 

More barriers must be raised against di- 
version of publicly owned open spaces to 
other uses. Hard-won parks suffer losses of 
sites for schools, hospitals and restaurants. 
Entire city recreation squares have been 
black-topped for auto parking. Heavily 
traveled highways haye been pushed through 
city parks. What is good for automobiles is 
believed to be good for the people, whether 
they ride in them or not, 

New Jersey presents one of the Nation's 
Most troublesome spots in relation to the 
use of its land. The 1960 census showed a 
Population of 6,067,000, Immediately to 
the east is New York City with 7,782,000 peo- 
pie and immediately to the west is Phila- 
delphia with 2,603,000 more. Thus, as of 
1960, we were in the center of 16,452,000 peo- 
Ple on a land area, for the State and cities, 
Of 5,096,000 acres. This is one-eleventh of 
the mainland population of the United 
States on one three-hundred-and-eighty-fifth 
of its land area. More of these people are 
having more leisure time and their mobility 
is increasing. The National Recreation As- 
sociation has recommended that 10 acres 
be set aside for local parks for every 1,000 
People ina community. The suggestion was 
made that 5 percent of the land area in 
Suburban areas be reserved for open space 
and 10 percent in urban centers. 

New Jersey has made real progress in set- 
ting land and water areas aside for recrea- 
tional purposes. The green acres program, 
under the direction of the State's depart- 
ment of conservation and economic develop- 
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ment, should be of great benefit in the days 


ahead. This provides $60 million for the 
purchase of land, of which $20 million is al- 
located for matching by municipal and 
county units in proportion to present popu- 
lation. 

The Delaware River Commission, under 
the leadership of James E. Wright, newly ap- 
pointed executive director, joins the efforts 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and the Federal Government in a 
projected $93 million “park and recreation 
planners’ dream.” This calls for damming 
the Delaware River 7 miles north of the Wa- 
ter Gap to form a reservoir 30 miles long, a 
mile wide, and 100 feet deep that, with other 
contemplated developments, will serve by 
1965 about 25 million people in the 4-State 
area, 

Acting in conjunction with Connecticut 
and New York, the New Jersey Legislature 
has just passed, and Governor Hughes has 
just signed a regional advisory act. This per- 
mits the governing body of any local unit of 
the State to join forces with any other local 
unit of this or any other State in a regional 
approach to the solution of the problem of 
urban growth and development, 

What New Jersey has not done to date is 
to give adequate consideration to protecting 
its best agricultural lands against encroach- 
ment. These agricultural lands provide wide 
expanses of open space that give the passers- 
by the feeling of not being hemmed in by 
structures. These farmed areas are almost as 
important for their open-space value as for 
their agricultural value. But farmers are 
asked to provide this open space free of 
charge. And, as industrial and city develop- 
ments approach their land and increase its 
sale value, with taxes to d, farmers 
have good reason for selling, notwithstand- 
ing their desire to continue farming and 
their sense of guilt that their good farming 
land will be lost forever for the purposes to 
which it should be restricted. 

Consideration might well be given to the 
possibilities of purchasing easements that 
would pay the farmer for the contribution 
he is making to the people who drive by his 
place, enjoying the open space, beautiful 
orchards, fine flelds of crops, and attractive 
livestock provided for their pleasure, Prop- 
erty is a bundle of rights: rights to own, sell, 
give away, enjoy, view, develop and use, or 
even to misuse. The public may acquire one 
or more of these rights, rather than all of 
them, by gift, purchase, voluntary agreement, 
or condemnation. By purchasing an ease- 
ment for protection of scenic values and 
against the building of obstructions, such as 
is being done around airports and water sup- 
plies, the State can reduce the farmer's tax 
load and help keep him on the land. 


Many people seem to believe that New Jer- 
sey's agriculture is doomed to disappear, the 
State being taken over almost completely by 
industrial, highway, and suburban develop- 
ments. But one of the things that impresses 
the man who looks into it is the amount of 
good land that is being permitted to grow 
up to weeds, brush, and scrub trees. Of the 
4,813,000 acres of land in the State, 19 per- 
cent is now cropland, three percent is pas- 
ture, and 23 percent is woodland and forest. 
In a soll and water conservation needs inven- 
tory that was made by our soil scientists it 
was pointed out that over 1 million of our 
more than 2 million acres of woodlots and 
forests are underlain by land that could be 
put to agricultural use, much of this land 
being better for agricultural purposes than 
some of that now being farmed. Most of 
this land is located in the central and south- 
ern part of the State. 

We should be making a determined effort 
to keep agriculture on the best farming land 
in the State and to expand it, meanwhile de- 
veloping nonagricultural land up to its full 
potentialities for other purposes. Plenty of 
land would remain for these other purposes, 
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Multiple use of much of the land has many 
possibilities. Also, we can readily expand 
upward into the space we are familiar with 
and can take much more advantage of. 
Finally, the earth has 3,959 miles of depth, 
of which only about 4 miles has been 
explored. 

We need to catalog all the agencies of the 
Federal, State, county, and municipal goy- 
ernments that are operating in the making of 
the best use of our land and water resources. 
And this should include all the private agen- 
cies that sell their services in this capacity. 
This would be another good starting point for 
the greatly enlarged effort that needs to be 
made if we are to protect our descendants 
against our own follies in the use of: soil, 
water, and atr; croplands, grasslands, and 
forests; livestock, fish, and wildlife; and 
recreation areas, scenic views, and esthetic 
values. 


Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasingly serious problem of residual 
oil imports to the economy of New Eng- 
land should demand our continuing at- 
tention. Two excellent articles that 
have appeared recently describe the 
nature of the impasse that we have 
reached. One, by Donald R. Larrabee, 
printed in the Northampton (Mass.) 
Daily Hamshire Gazette, Friday, Febru- 
ary 22, states clearly that the matter 
rests in the hands of the President. Mr. 
Larrabee points out that the President, 
as U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, 
urged not only a relaxation but a com- 
plete termination of the quotas which 
were ordered by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration 4 years ago and have been 
costing New England $30 million a year. 

The second article, from the North 
Adams Transcript, February 18, 1963, de- 
scribes the crisis in Venezuela, and how 
that crisis would be eased and how at 
the same time the United States could 
help that country counter the threat of 
Castroism throughout the Americas. 
The lifting of residual oil imports would 
greatly aid Venezuela, the United States, 
and New England. 

The articles referred to follow: 
[From the Northampton (Mass.) 

Hampshire Gazette, Feb. 22, 1963 

It’s KeENNEDY'’s Move ON ResmpvaAL On. 

IssvE 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WasHInGron.—The problem of residential 
fuel oil import controls, costly to New Eng- 
land and of questionable value to the na- 
tional security, has been skirted by President 
Kennedy almost since he assumed office. It 
is a touchy one, in the extreme, from a do- 
mestic political standpoint, and it has for- 
eign policy overtones. 

Now, after almost 2 years’ study, the Office 
of Emergency Planning has filed a report 
with the White House recommending a care- 
ful and meaningful relaxation of the residual 
oll import restrictions. Under the trade law, 
the President can ignore the report, order a 
relaxation or a complete lifting of the 
quotas. As Senator Corron, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, has put it, “It's his move.“ 


Daily 
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There is ample evidence that the Presi- 
dent didn’t need the OEP report to learn 
that (1) the quotas add to the fuel costs of 
consumers and industries in New England; 
(2) the Defense Department and numerous 
other Federal agencies have long felt they 
should be terminated in the national inter- 
est; (3) they are not needed for the national 
security; and (4) they have provided no 
real relief to the coal industry. 

As a Senator from Massachusetts, Ken- 
nedy joined with his New England colleagues 
in petitions to President Eisenhower to re- 
move the restrictions. He supported all these 
points and urged not only a relaxation but 
a complete termination of the quotas which 
were ordered by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration 4 years ago. 

The OEP investigation, demanded by New 
England industries and Congressmen, was 
launched in May 1961 and has been followed 
up by numerous appeals from the region’s 
congressional delegations for executive ac- 
tion. Of late, these included a joint letter 
from all New England Senators, signed by 
Senator Epwarp M. Kennepr, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, among others, requesting an 
end to the controls which, it has been esti- 
mated, have cost New England $30 million 
more a year. 

The White House reply, generally, has been 
that the OEP was studying the matter and 
nothing could be done until the official report 
was filed. The OEP study, submitted last 
week, was promptly interpreted by New Eng- 
land lawmakers of both political parties as 
ample justification for a complete termina- 
tion of the quotas, Senator Corron said it 
gave the President all the tools he needs to 
remove the lid. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the OEP report 
did not spell out the extent of the relaxation 
the agency feels is needed. However, it 
broadly supported the basic arguments of 
the New Englanders that national security 
does not require the restrictions, that the 
quotas have irritated our relations with 
friendly nations and have stified the econ- 
omies of such major suppliers as Venezuela 
and the Netherland Antilles, and that cut- 
ting residual oi] imports would be of only 
marginal assistance to the U.S. coal industry 
unless they were at levels which would im- 
pose inordinate burdens on consumers and 
the operation of the economy. 

A bitter fight has been waged by the po- 
litically powerful coal industry which has 
a well-staffed lobby in Washi . The 
industry contends, of course, that the im- 
8 have cut into traditional markets for 

security by preventing 
5 ot production capacity for any 
emergency. y 
Government experts state, on the other 
hand, that coal producing areas haye suf- 
fered mostly because of technical develop- 
ments, the conversion of railroads from coal- 
fired steam engines to diesel locomotives, the 
increased use of oil and gas, especially by 
the import-dependent east coast industries, 
to heat boilers, and various other patterns 
of change in fuel uses. 

As a final argument, New England Sen- 
ators have repeatedly reminded the Presi- 
dent that removal of the quotas would be 
consistant with his vigorous support of free 
trade and trade expansion. 

Stacked against New England's relatively 
small congressional delegation are an esti- 
mated 100 Members of Congress from the 
depressed coal-producing States who, as a 

matter of political necessity, must fight the 
OEP recommendations. Many are members 
of the President's own political party. This 
underscores and compounds the dilemma 


facing the President because the specter ot 


unemployment remains one of the knottiest 
problems of the Kennedy administration at 
midterm. 
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[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript, 
Feb. 18, 1963] 
VENEZUELA: OIL AND VIOLENCE 
(By Managing Editor Philip A. Lee) 

Every time President Romulo Betancourt, 
of Venezuela, survives another crisis it is 
fashionable to say that the air has been 
cleared. One cynic remarked recently, “If 
the air is cleared much more, we will all 
suffocate on tear gas.” 

Crisis is endemic in Venezuela. Betan- 
court has come through attempted assassi- 
nation, sabotage, and virtually every other 
tactic of violence. During his first year and 
a half of office after the free and apparently 
honest elections of December 1958, the prin- 
cipal threats were rightwing plots, particu- 
larly among the military. Now the conserva- 
tives appear to have become reconciled to, 
if not enamored of, their non-Communist 
leftist President. 

But with the rise of Castro in Cuba, the 
emphasis has shifted. Venezuela is clearly 
a principal target of communism and Castro- 
ism in the Western Hemisphere. Only last 
month, one of Havana's old-time Commu- 
nists, Blas Roca, told a visiting Venezuelan 
delegation that after the overthrow of Bet- 
ancourt: “We will then cease to be the soli- 
tary nation in the Caribbean to stand facing 
the Yankee imperialists and we will have a 
nation united with us on the continent of 
South America. 

The recent demonstrations of Venezuelans, 
including the hijacking of a Venezuelan ship 
by Communists, appear to be aimed at caus- 
ing President Betancourt to cancel his sched- 
uled visit to Washington this week. This is 
ostensibly to repay the visit to Caracas by 
President and Mrs. Kennedy in December 
1961. But it is inspired by more than inter- 
national sociability. 

In a sense President Betancourt's presence 
in Washington means as much to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as it does to the Secretary 
of State, The question is import controls on 
residual oil, of which Venezuela is a principal 
exporter. Senator Russet, B. Lone, Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana, in a virtually 
speech in the closing days of the last Con- 
gress disclosed how oil amendments were 
kept from debate on the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. Lone said that talks with 
Kennedy and other administration officials 
had assured him that the oll import quota 
program would be continued and tightened. 
Domestic producers would be assured of their 
proportionate share of the increase market. 

President Kennedy in December an- 
nounced changes in the formula for crude 
oil imports that Venezuelans say will cost 
their country about 50,000 to 60,000 barrels 
a day in exports to the United States.. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall on January 30 
permitted residual oll imports to rise by 17,- 
808 barrels per day retroactive to last April 1. 
President Betancourt is expected to urge 
Kennedy further to remove residual oil re- 
strictions as compensation for the loss in 
crude exports. Venezuela, which produces a 
particularly heavy crude oil, ships virtually 
all the residual oil used here. 

On the domestic scene, the battle is be- 
tween coal-producing States—Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky—and east coast fuel-consuming 
States. Our own Massachusctts is one of the 
most vocal of the latter, and Kennedy as a 
Senator wrote a letter fully supporting the 
removal of petroleum import quotas. This, 
of course, is not binding on the man who is 
now President of the United States. Never- 
theless, Betancourt is symbolically important 
as the successor to a rightwing military dic- 
tatorship. It is reasonable to assume his 
travel will turn out to be not entirely in vain. 
Certainly we in Massachusetts hope so. 
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Portland’s Lincoln Club Hears Sage 
Advice from Congressman Tupper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Turrrr], recently addressed the Port- 
land Lincoln Club. His pointed advice 
caught the attention of the Portland 
Press Herald, which printed an excellent 
editorial, which I am pleased to present 
for the RECORD. 

Thanks to the work of such public 
servants as the gentleman from Maine, 
the Republican Party is fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities to the people in a realistic 
and progressive manner. 

The editorial follows: 

PorTLAND’s LINCOLN CLUB Hears SAGE ADVICE 
FROM CONGRESSMAN TUPPER 


Portland's Lincoln Club, in its annual 
homage to the Great Emancipator, met on 
Saturday night and had good reason to be 
Pleased at the record turnout of faithful 
Republicans. The audience heard Gov. John 
Reed, we note approvingly, staunchly defend 
the difficult budget he has tendered the legis- 
lature; it heard Mr. Pred Scribner pay his 
respects to the administration now in power. 
There were other addresses and a number of 
salutations and recognitions and so forth. 

There was also another speech, abbreviated 
by the lateness of the hour, delivered by an 
officeholder whose success at the polls, while 
not an accident, was still not contrived or 
encouraged by the party apparatus. Yet 
while U.S. Representative STANLEY TUPPER, 
of the new First District, does not bear the 
blessing of the Maine GOP oligarchy, he of- 
fered advice from a background of hard per- 
sonnel experience and astute observation that 
the party would do well to heed. 

-Representative Turprn enjoys the fairly re- 
markable distinction of taking a count of 
nine on the canvas as the result of a reshuf- 
fling of congressional district seats, and then 
by a series of the sort of events that makes 
politics so fascinating, vaulting securely into 
the House of Representatives. 

This is not quite in line with the accepted 
technique of succeeding in politics. But he 
does share with others who have overcome 
vicissitudes of a Lincolnesque character the 
conviction that for parties and political 
candidates to succeed, they must stand for 
something. Representative Tupper stands 
for something in contrast to being against 
almost everything. He fears, as he said Sat- 
urday night, that his party will suffer unless 
it adopts, on the State and the national level, 
too, a positive approach to public questions 
keyed to the people's genuine needs and as- 
pirations. 

The Congressman feels, in addition, that 
adoption of a constructive attitude will help 
Republicans build their strength among 
three significant groups—young voters, the 
exeinplars of intellectual thought in our 
schools and colleges and universities, and 
the ranks of the workers, 

These three groups are now heavily im- 
pregnated by Democratic doctrine, and for 
very good reasons. Whatever one may think 
of the New Frontier and other accompani- 
ments of this administration at Washington, 
the Democratic Party is activist and strongly 
populist. It wants to move, it wants to 
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solve problems, it is intuitively keyed to what 
people seek in the way of social welfare, and 
it has won the allegiance of working people 
and racial and religious minorities. 

But a good many Republicans, Representa- 
tive Turrm among them, also share these 
concerns. With another election hardly 18 
months away it will profit Maine Republi- 
cans to heed their First District Congress- 
man's advice. 


Court of the Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my belief that the local community 
newspapers of our country provide a yeo- 
man service in directing the attention of 
their readers at the truly grassroots level 
of America to issues and proposals which 
are of paramount importance. Recently, 
the Illinois General Assembly, now in 
session, debated three resolutions de- 
scribed as States’ rights measures, in- 
cluding one to set up a court of the 
Union. 

The interest in this proposal is nation- 
wide, and as an indication of grassroots 
sentiment, I place in the Rxconp at this 
Point an editorial from the February 7 
edition of the Chicago Heights Star, 
dealing with this vital and provocative 
subject: 

PROPOSED Court or THE Union 


One of three States rights resolutions in- 
troduced in the general assembly by Repre- 
sentative Warren Wood, of Plainfield, calls 
for setting up a court of the Union. Similar 
Tesolutions seeking an amendment to the 
US. Constitution on the subject are being 
introduced in other legislatures throughout 
the Nation. 

Principal purpose of the new court would 
be to review actions in which the Federal Su- 
preme Court is deemed to have usurped the 
Tight of the States to govern themselves. 
The manner of convening the court—upon 
demand of the legislatures of five States, no 
two of which shall share any common 
boundary—and the provision that concur- 
Tence by a majority of the entire court be re- 
quired to reverse a decision would tend to 
discourage capricious maneuvers. Perhaps a 
Greater deterrent is desirable. 

The court of the Union would be made up 
Of the chief justices of the supreme courts 
in the various States. Three-quarters of 
them would comprise a quorum, but the nec- 
essary majority concurrence would be based 
on the maximum of 50. 

We do not expect the court of this type will 
be established in the near future, and we 
Coubt that its most enthusiastic petitioners 
entertain serious hopes for immediate suc- 
cess, 

However, consideration of some such 
checkrein on the Nation's highest tribunal 
is not without merit. 

It is possible that some future Chief Ex- 
ecutive might be able to fill enough Supreme 

vacancies to make that august body an 
instrument for centralizing virtually all au- 
thority in Washington. Or the Court could 
invade the field of legislation by the very 
manner in which its opinions were worded. 

Such extremes are not particularly prob- 
able, but if the time should arrive it would 
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-be expedient to have at least the threat of 


Texas Manufacturers Association Prefers 
Baker-Herlong Approach to Tax 
Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our people are concerned with the hap- 
hazard and hurriedly drawn tax propos- 
als submitted by President Kennedy. My 
mail indicates that people in every walk 
of life are overwhelmingly opposed to 
the President's tax program. The fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Texas 
Manufacturers Association points out the 
inadequacies of the President's program 
and supports, instead, the Baker-Herlong 
approach which I have had the privilege 
to cosponsor: 

RESOLUTION ON TAXATION 


The President has recommended to the 
Congress that the Internal Revenue Act be 
amended. His proposal would reduce rates 
on personal and corporate income taxes. 
The loss in revenue as a result of these re- 
ductions would be overcome, in part, by 
closing loopholes, eliminating established 
deductions, and otherwise closing escape 
gaps in the present law. 

In the same message, the President pro- 
posed that expenditures be reduced, but 
Tailed to indicate how this was to be accom- 
plished. On the other hand, in other sec- 
tions of his report, he did recommend in- 
creases in appropriations. The net result 
of this is another and larger deficit, esti- 
mated variously from $11 billion to 816 
billion. 

Business economists do not believe the 
tax program as proposed would provide the 
alleged incentive for long-range economic 
growth and industrial expansion. 

On the other hand, many economists and 
business executives believe that the Herlong- 
Baker tax reform bill pending in the Con- 
gress would, if enacted into law, provide 
these incentives for at least a decade. 

The Herlong-Baker tax reform bill is not 
a new, nor hurriedly conceived, approach to 
our Nation’s tax problem. If was initially 
introduced in the middle fifties. It has 
been revised and reintroduced at intervals 
since conception, but remains essentially 
the same. 

The Herlong-Baker bill is not so drastic 
in its immediate impact. Its program of 
tax reduction would be spread over a longer 
period of time (5 years) and, therefore, 
would not create the large deficit in the 
next fiscal year. 

The Herlong-Baker bill would provide the 
tax relief in areas that would result in cre- 
ating more investment capital essential to 
growth and expansion, as well as in other 
areas, 

The bill would do more to encourage 
Federal economy than the announced ad- 
ministration because it links tax 
reduction to Federal spending after the first 
2 years. 


whereas the Keynesian. 
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The Herlong-Baker bill is premised on a 
and accepted principle among the 

business community that the best stimulus 
for economic growth is the availability of 


-funds for investment in job-making enter- 


prises rather than upon the Keynesian theory 
that economic growth stems only from in- 
creased consumer spending, which may be 
from existing consumers only. The invest- 
ment principle creates more consumers; and, 
therefore, in the end serves the purpose of 
creating more consumption, broader markets, 
while providing incentives for growth, 
consumer only, ap- 
proach may not result in creating any new 
Jobs at all. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Texas Manufacturers Association respect- 
fully urges the Texas delegation in the Na- 
tional Congress to utilize their every influ- 
ence to secure the enactment into law of 
the Herlong-Baker tax reform bill. 

Witness our hands at Dallas, Tex., this 
the 25th day of January 1963. 

Ricwarp E. WHITE, 
President., 

Attest: 

ED C. BuarIs, 
Secretary. 


Cynicism and the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News 
under date of January 21, 1963: 

CYNICISM AND THE AGED 

For 2 years now, the Kerr-Mills Act has 
been providing funds for medical care for the 
aged under a State-Federal program. Now, 
it seems, the Social Security Administra- 
tion is quietly putting the brakes on the 
program as a means of promoting the ad- 
ministration’s medicare program. 

In a 15-page report on its activities, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare plugged medicare, but generally ignored 
the fact that the number of aged who re- 
ceived benefits under Kerr-Mills had risen 
from 46,000 in 1961 to 101,000 in 1962. 

The official line is still that there is no 
help for the aged indigent when they be- 
come ill, and that the only answer is to 
provide certain kinds of medical payments 
under the social security system. 

John Troan of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, reported that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was too busy 
to supply personnel to help the American 
Hospital Association organize action to im- 
prove Kerr-Mills benefits, and to secure en- 
actment of laws that would extend the pro- 
gram to 25 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, not now covered. 

The question arises; Is HEW really con- 
cerned about the medical needs of the aged 
when it neglects to extend what help is now 
available for the political purpose of pro- 
moting a substitute program favored by the 
administration? Or is HEW callously 
dragging its feet, ignoring a law that Con- 
gress enacted giving HEW responsibility for 
helping the elderly with their medical needs? 

Medicare is a strange proposal, which 
would tax some citizens-to pay the medical 
bills for some specific other citizens, who 
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have made no contribution to social secu- 
rity for this purpose. It would pay some 
medical expenses, but not others, and would 
confer charity on those who need it and 
those who do not need it alike. 

Kerr-Mills can be challenged on the 
grounds that medical care for the indigent 
always has been available, and Federal pro- 
grams are not needed. But at least it con- 
tains mone of the rank discrimination 
against some taxpayers, and does not pay 
bills for those able to pay their own. 

Kerr-Mills is the law. HEW is obligated 
to administer it, not sabotage it. 


Golf in San Diego, Calif. ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, my 
membership in this House spans only a 
little more than 6 weeks. But in con- 
versations with many colleagues—and 
mostly by listening—I have become 
aware of a consuming interest among 
them which transcends political lines. 

I refer to their widespread passion for 
the game of golf. 

These Members will be interested, I 
feel certain, in the views of a prominent 
golf course architect, Eddie Ault, of 
Washington, D.C., following a trip he 
made to a convention of golf course su- 
perintendents held in my home city of 
San Diego, Calif. For an account of Mr. 
Ault’s observations we are indebted to 
the sports section of the Washington 
Post for Saturday, February 23. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert that article into the 
Recorp, together with an invitation to 
my golfing colleagues to include San 
Diego in future vacation plans. It seems 
unnecessary to add that the game is 
played there in all seasons of the year. 


The article follows: 


WITH Tree-Ltvep FAIRWAYS West Coast SETS 
STYLE IN TIGHTER GOLF Courses 
(By Maury Fitzgerald) 

Washington's Golf Course Architect Eddie 
Ault played 18 courses in California and one 
in Mexico on a recent trip to the National 
Golf Course Superintendent's meeting at 
San Diego and was amazed at the compact- 
ness of most west coast courses. 

Ault said most courses designed in Wash- 
ington, New York and other cities recom- 
mended 140 acres as a minimum, but in 
California, because of the extreme value of 
the land, most courses near metropolitan 
areas are limited to 95 and 100 acres. Ault 
said that fairways are narrow and tree lined. 
Some of the fairways measure only 20 yards 
from rough to rough. 

Ault, who designed such fine courses as 
Baltimore's Turf Valley and Island View near 
Sterling, Va., pointed out that most fairways 
in this part of the country are 40 to 60 yards 
in width. 

Cottonwood and eucalyptus trees are used 
to line the fairways on most of the California 
courses. The heavy growth of trees is used 
primarily to protect closely paralleling fair- 
ways. The trees leave an impression the 
courses are larger than they really are. 
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Ault said the most impressive course he 
visited was Torrey Pines Country Club near 
LaJolla. This course, only a short hop from 
San Diego, is built high above the Pacific 
and resembles famed Pebble Beach. 

“Torrey Pines,” Ault said, “is not one of 
the smaller courses by any means. It is a 
real championship course, and, in time, will 
probably rate alongside such California 
beauties as Pebble Beach and Cypress Point.” 

Torrey Pines was the site of a challenge 
match with Sam Snead and Doug Sanders 
playing Arnold Palmer and Gary Player. The 
match is to be televised Sunday, March 3. 

Another course that impressed Ault was 
the Tijuana public links in Mexico. It is 
a 20-minute drive from San Diego and 90 
percent of the players there come from Cali- 
fornia. 

Golf on the west coast is mushrooming. 
In San Diego alone, Ault says 12 new courses 
were completed in the last 2 years and 12 
more are under construction. Newest course 
in San Diego is the Bonita Golf Club, built 
on 105 acres. 

Ault said the San Diego area gives a golfer 
a greater variety of courses than any other 
section of the country. “Out there,” Ault 
points out, “you can play in the mountains, 
in a valley, by the seaside or on the desert 
without having to drive a great distance 
from the city.” 


Mayor Goodman of Baltimore Supports 
Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that Mayor Goodman, 
of Baltimore, is supporting the proposed 

Youth Conservation Corps. A recent 

article in the Baltimore Sun reported 

that the city of Baltimore was ready to 
participate in this program. 

I would like to include this article in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp: 

Mayor Backs YourH PLAN—FIFTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND JoBs WouLD Stem From Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA PROPOSAL 
Mayor Goodman yesterday urged the 

Maryland delegation to Congress to give full 

support to President Kennedy’s proposed 

Youth Conservation Corps. 

He said he hoped Baltimore could be the 
first city to participate. 

On Thursday, the President sent a special 
message to Congress proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
put young men to work improving the Na- 
tion's forests and recreation areas. This 
would provide employment for about 15,000 
youths. 2 

GOVERNMENT AID 

As a second phase of ‘the programs, the 
Government would provide “half the wages 
and related costs for young persons employed 
on local projects that offer useful work ex- 
perience in nonprofit community serv- 
ices * * * such as hospital, schools, parks, 
and settlement houses.” 

The President said 40,000 youths could be 
employed the first year in that part of the 
program. For the first year, the program 
would cost about $100 million. 

FOR THE UNWANTED 


President Kennedy said there was a need 
for the Youth Conservation Corps because 
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unemployment among young workers is two 
and a half times the national average. Dur- 
ing the 1960's, an estimated total of 7,500,000 
students will drop out of school and enter 
the labor market unprepared for any work 
except as laborers. 

The new program would be designed for 
the “unemployed, the unskilled, the un- 
wanted.” 

Mayor Goodman said yesterday that “idle 
youth on our city streets create a host of 
problems.“ He pointed out that the child 
population is increasing and, at the same 
time, a larger proportion of that population 
is getting into trouble.” 

The mayor said he is assigning his assist- 
ant, Stanley Z. Mazer, to the development 
of the city’s participation if the President’s 
Youth Employment Opportunity Act is 
passed. The act includes provisions for the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 


COORDINATION UNDERWAY 


Mr. Mazer assumed the job last month of 
coordinating programs of “human renewal.” 
He spent 2 days in Washington last week 
talking to members of the President's Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Mayor Goodman said; “I fully agree with 
the President that the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act will give many thousands 
of currently unemployed young people a 
chance to find employment, to be paid for 
their services and to acquire skills and work 
experience. It will give them a solid start in 
their work life.“ 


Mr. Kennedy Contradicts His Own Eco- 
nomic Thesis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Providence Evening Bulletin on January 
22 pointed up the degree to which Presi- 
dent Kennedy contradicts his own eco- 
nomic theories. In an editorial, the 
Bulletin said: 

President Kennedy continues to contradict 
his own arguments as he trips over the 
fundamental logic of a deficit budget that 
calls for reducing revenues while spending 
is increasing. 

Repeating the assurances which he gave 
in his state of the Union and budget mes- 
sages, the President declared in his economic 
report Monday that he does not fear a re- 
cession in 1964. “The decade ahead pre- 
sents a most favorable gathering of forces 
for economic progress,” Mr. Kennedy said. 
“I do not expect a fifth postwar recession to 
interrupt our progress. We approach the 
issue of tax revision, not in an atmosphere 
of haste and panic brought on by recession, 
but in a period of relative calm.” 

Having thus firmly disposed of recession 
fears, the President proceeded to resurrect 
this specter, warning: 

“If we were to slide into recession through 
failure to act on taxes, the cash deficit for 
next year would be larger without the tax 
reduction than the estimated deficit with 
tax reduction.” 

Well, which is it, Mr. President? Shall we 
appraise your $11.9 billion deficit budget 
in the light of your assurance that recession 
is behind us? Or shall we be panicked into 
accepting rash tax cut proposals because if 
we don't, a recession may drive us even deep- 
er into debt? 
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The President can’t argue it both ways, 
any more than he can argue on the one hand 
that now is the time to cut taxes “when no 
military crisis strains our resources,” and 


on the other hand call for record peacetime 
military outlays, as he has done in his earlier 
m 


The fact is, as the President's military 
budget so eloquently argues, we are in a 
period of crisis that puts a heavy drain on 
our national resources. Barring a serious 
recession which would call for emergency 
measures, we cannot at this time afford a 
drastic tax cut. In his economic report, 
the President again has denied that such a 
recession is here or is in sight. 


his tax proposals that he has suggested re- 
ducing revenues, rather than cutting ex- 
penditures as a means of minimizing the 
deficit. Indeed, having expressed his con- 
cern that the 1964 deficit might be even 
larger than estimated, the President went on 
to suggest new spending—for transporta- 
tion, Jobless pay and education. 

Finally, the President who once told his 
fellow Americans to “ask not what America 
can do for you,” and who warned this Na- 
tion's enemies that we would “pay any price, 
bear any burden * * to assure the sur- 
vival * * * of liberty, now tells the world: 

“The citizen serves his country’s interest 
by supporting income tax reductions.” 

God save America! 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Communist 
Takeover of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just passed another milestone in 
the history of the Soviet Russian colonial 
empire, Yesterday marked the 15th an- 
niversary of the takeover of Czecho- 
Slovakia by the Communists. They 
remain in control today, backed as al- 
ways by Russian troops. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America continues to keep alive the 
Spirit of Czech freedom for Americans 
With their heritage in Czechoslovakia 
and others throughout the free world 
who share their concern over the plight 
of the people in Czechoslovakia. 

The council has called attention to 
the tragic situation in which unreason- 
ably heavy duties are placed on packages 
sent from America to Czech people. For 
example, the council reports that there 
is a duty of 50 crowns—approximately 
$7—on a kilo of used clothing, about 2.2 
Pounds. This duty of 50 crowns is ina 
Society where the average office worker 
Teceives 6 crowns an hour and farm- 
workers as little as 12 crowns a day. 

The council asks why American au- 
thorities allow this blackmail to con- 
tinue, for it is a pure and simple device 
to secure American dollars for use in 
international trade. 

Indeed, many in this country wonder 
about the present policies toward all the 
captive nations in the Soviet colonial 
empire. What is behind the reluctance 
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and even opposition to congressional 
resolutions to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations? What is be- 
hind the weak proclamations during 
Captive Nations Week? Why are we 
afraid to assert ourselves in our position 
as leader of the free world? 

Many of us in the Congress hope that 
the executive branch will move ahead in 
this field. It is the executive that is 
charged with foreign policy, but it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that foreign 
policy toward the captive nations ques- 
tion is being handled with no more abil- 
ity than our foreign relations with Can- 
ada, Portugal, Britain, and other old 
friends. 

On this occasion, when we mark the 
Czech people’s 15th year under Com- 
munist rule, we all hope that future U.S. 
actions will inspire the Czech people and 
the peoples of all the captive nations to 
continue their opposition to Russian 
communism. We hope they can find in 
our foreign policies some ray of hope and 
encouragement for their cause. We hope 
they will continue to find reason to be- 
lieve that this Nation—now and in the 
future—believes that the people of each 
country on the earth should be allowed 
free and open elections and determina- 
tion of their own destiny. 


Medicare Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the administration has submitted its plan 
to bring hospital care under social se- 
curity for people over 65. Dr. L. Q. Pang, 
of Honolulu, has sent me a copy of a 
letter which he has sent to his patients 
explaining the content of this measure. 
Considering the President’s latest pro- 
posal, I hope those who want to really 
understand this program and its possible 
effects will read Dr. Pang's letter: 

To: All my patients and friends. 
From: L. Q. Pang, M.D. 

I have been greatly disturbed by all the 
untrue statements made by politicians 
about medicare for the aged under social 
security. After spending some time explain- 
ing the facts to some of my patients, their 
immediate reaction was one of despair. 
Some of the typical statements have been, 
“Why don't they tell us all these facts? I 
think you doctors should explain to your 
patients about the bad and dangerous fea- 
tures of this bill.” I don't have the time 
to spend 20 to 30 minutes explaining this 
bill to every patient, so I am taking this 
opportunity to explain to each and every 
one of you by mail. I hope that you will 
take time to read this because it will affect 
everyone and your pocketbook, 

First, let me emphasize to you that I am 
in favor of medical ald to the aged but only 
under the proper method and sound financ- 
ing. Medicare under social security defi- 
nitely is not the proper method and the 
financing is not sound, This, I will explain 
later in this letter. 

At present, there are two existing Federal 
laws providing medical care for the elderly: 
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1. Old age assistance which pays every 
cent of doctors’ fees, drugs, hospital and 
medical cost for 2% million aged persons 
who are not self-supporting. Some 1,300 
persons each month in Hawali receive help 
under this program. 

2. The Kerr-Mills assistance bill takes care 
of elderly persons of modest income who are 
self-supporting but cannot pay their medi- 
cal bills. Hawaii has an excellent Kerr-Mills 
program functioning. In the past fiscal year, 
765 elderly persons in Hawali received Kerr- 
Mills medical aid. This leaves a large group 
of people with modest income who are not 
eligible for old-age or Kerr-Mills aid and 
who may need help toward their medical 
expenses, 

The administration proposes to take care 
of the medical problem of the aged by tax- 
ing all workers under social security, their 
employers, and the self-employed so as to 
pay a small portion of the medical expenses 
of the aged, 65 years and over, regardless 
of whether they need it or not. The social 
security taxes would be increased by one- 
fourth of 1 percent on employees and a 
like amount on employers. In addition, 
maximum wages against which the tax 
would apply would be increased to $5,200 
(now $4,800). 

This plan offers the following: (1) 90 
days of hospitalization per illness toward 
which the patient pays $10 per day for 9 
days or a minimum of $20 and a maximum 
of $90; (2) 180 days in hospital-affiliated 
nursing homes; (3) 240 home health visits 
per year; (4) plus outpatient diagnostic 
service toward which patients pay 620 per 
study. 

Note that this plan does not pay for 
physician’s and surgeon's care, private nurs- 
ing services, physical therapy, and related 
services except those customarily provided 
in a hospital. It does not provide diagnostic 
and preventive services except outpatient 
services. 

You can readily see that the benefits of- 
fered are very meager. It would cover only 
20 to 30 percent of the total cost per Uiness. 
For example, a person who had an appendec- 
tomy would have to pay $50 to $70 for 5 to 7 
days of hospitalization and $150 to $200 for 
the surgeon's fee—a total of $200 to 6270. 
And that ts only for that one illness. Sup- 
pose that patient gets sick again that year. 
With that $200 to $270, one could get a 
wonderful ordinary medical plan plus a ma- 
jor medical expense policy which would pay 
nearly all one’s medical expense per year. 

Furthermore, there is some difference of 
opinion as to what the administration's plan 
would cost. The social say that 
the plan will cost a little over $1 billion 
for the first year. The private insurance 
companies which have years of experience 
in medical insurance say that the plan will 
cost over $214 billion the first year and will 
reach $4 to $5 billion per year in 2 years. 

Who will have to pay for the increased 
cost? You and your children and grand- 
children. How? By an increase in the 
social security rate. Eventually the social 
security will extract 10 percent of the work- 
er’s wages to pay for this program. (Bel- 
gium 16 percent, France 19½% percent, 
Germany 23.6 percent.) The social security 
tax will eventually be greater than the 
Federal income tax you pay. 

Why should the young people be burdened 
by this extra tax at a period when they need 
all their dollars—worth only about 60 
cents—to take care of their present needs 
and the expense of caring for and educating 
their children? ‘The taxes already are too 
high. The net result is that everyone will 
have to turn more and more to the Federal 
Government for help. And If that continues, 
we will eventually wind up as a socialistic 
state (a cousin of communism). 

But the thing that alarms me most and 
scares the daylights out of any thinking per- 
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son is the report on the social security 
system appearing in the July 2, 1962, issue 
of the US. News & World Report (I have 
several copies in my office which I can show 
you), which shows that our social security 
system is already in jeopardy. The present 
social security fund is now facing a deficit 
of $320 billlon—more than the entire Fed- 
eral debt incurred mainly in three wars. 
Someone will have to pay for this deficit. 
Who? You. And your children and your 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. It 
would be a shame when you reach the age 
of 65 years and find that the social security 
fund you expected to draw is nil or prac- 
tically worthless. If the social security 
system is already in a deficit, why should 
we add another burden on it with medicare 
for the aged? It will be the story of the 
last straw which broke the camel’s back. 
If we don't watch out, we will wake up 
one day and find out that the savings in 
social security we had been expecting to 
use when we reach 65 years of age is gone 
or reduced substantially. To make up for 
it, the Government may have to either 
abandon the project or make up the deficit 
by again increasing the rate. More weight 
on you and your children and your children’s 
children to bear. When I explained this 
to several oldsters, they exclaimed, "My gosh. 
I don’t want anything to do with the plan 
and hurt my children and grandchildren,” 

Can we prevent this from happening? 
The answer is “Yes.” How? By sending to 
Congress men who understand fiscal 
(money) responsibility and who will vote 
against medicare under the social security 
system. We should never risk our retire- 
ment funds by adding on a burden that is 
an unknown amount. 

There are many other reasons why the ad- 
ministration's plan is bad. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It provides medical benefits for those 
who need no help. Why should you pay for 
& Rockefeller or a Henry Ford? 

2. It puts the burden of costs solely on 
wage earners and employers, regardless of 
their income or ability to pay. A laborer 
making $5,000 a year would pay as much tax 
as a rich man making $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year. Even the blind, the handicapped, the 
domestic worker or part-time student worker 
would be taxed to pay for health care of the 
well-to-do. 

3. It only pays a limited part of the ex- 
penses (20 to 30 percent). 

You might then ask, “Are there any other 
or better methods of financing the health 
care of the aged?” The answer is “Yes.” 
There are many other bills and proposals in 
Congress right now that are being reviewed. 
Our own Senator Hrram Fone has introduced 
a plan in Congress that will provide a health 
insurance plan financed from the general 
funds that would cover the entire cost of 
diagnostic and preventive services and short- 
term illness and 80 percent of the costs of 
any long-term major or catastrophic illness. 
There are also other plans. Sooner or later, 
there will be an incorporation of all these 
plans and we can expect a plan that will 
really cover the medical expenses of the aged. 

One patient asked me, “Why is the Ken- 
nedy administration so in a hurry to try and 
pass this program against the wishes of the 
majority of the people?” I don’t know the 
real answer, but I that it is to pay 
back a political debt and for political ex- 
pediency to get the votes of the 16 million 

oldsters. To me, to play politics with the 
health of these older people is plain lousy 
and to drill them into thinking that their 
medical needs will be adequately taken care 
of by this method is a cruel hoax. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, 
but it is the only way I can fully explain this 
matter to you. Remember, we must stop 
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this mad and foolhardy plan. The only way 
we can do it is to vote for men to represent 
us in Congress who will vote against the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 


In the Name of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle, Thursday, February 21, 
1963, regarding the need for a Federal 
Department of Facts. 

Mr. George Kelly, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle and one of the outstanding 
editorial writers of the Nation, presents 
a very fine suggestion in the creation of 
a Department of Facts. I thought that 
his editorial should be made available 
to the other Members of Congress and to 
all of the people. Carl A. Jones and the 
members of his staff are to be com- 
mended for the fine newspaper they are 
publishing. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Press-Chronicle, Johnson City, 
Tenn., Feb. 21, 1963] 
In THE NAME OF TRUTH 


Goodness knows, the Federal Government 
is too big. 

The Press-Chronicle belleves it could be 
cut down several sizes without affecting any 
essential service, 

Usually we take the dimmest of views 
when it is proposed that a new agency or bu- 
reau be added. However, we admit that there 
are exceptions. One occurs now, the sugges- 
tion of someone that the Government needs 
a new department—a department of facts. 

At first blush, that sounds like gobbledy- 
gook, but it intrigues us. 

The idea comes from the experience of la- 
bor and management in the steel industry. 
After the long strike in that industry in 
1959, a human relations committee was es- 
tablished with both labor and company offi- 
cials participating. Skeptics forecast a short 
life for it, but it has confounded them. 

It devotes itself to finding a basis for 
mutual understanding of many complex 
problems, such as what the real cost is of 
company medical insurance and how certain 
work rules affect worker efficiency and com- 
pany output. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, this 
committee has had important success in de- 
veloping a body of agreed, accepted facts in 
many controversial matters. 

The industry’s new approach, a coopera- 
tive search for solid information instead of 
an emotional hollering contest at contract 
time, deserves to be applied in many sectors 
of public life. 

The Federal budget is one, It is perennially 
a storm center of political controversy. 

Countless politicians, eager to be heard by 
their constituents, tend to engulf the budget 
dispute in a fog of misstatement and misun- 
derstanding. 

Congressmen do not tinker much with 
the defense and space budgets. They can 
gesture patriotically against a backdrop of 
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these astronomical ngue not troubling to 
States and districts 
Al caper 
can be heavily 
assaulted. By any fair measure it keeps get- 
ting bigger, and so does the number of Fed- 
eral employees. 

But seldom do the lawmakers—and the 
general voting public—have a reasonable un- 
derstanding as to how much of this growth, 
if any, is justified and how much is not. 

A Congressman asserts that Agriculture 
Department is adding hundreds of new 
people to “spy on farmers.” Agriculture re- 
plies that its additional people are meat in- 
spectors and forest service workers, needed 
to police rising number of meat plants and 
to watch over national parks increasingly 
flooded with visitors. 

Now either this is so or it is not. The 
truth is ascertainable. And we ought to 
have some kind of impartial, responsible 
joint Government group which can lay the 
facts on the line. 

Politics is never going to stop at the 
Budget Bureau's door, nor should it. But 
at least we ought to take out the debating 
arena that kind of wild-flailing argument 
which is grounded in misinformation and 
ignorance. 

So how about a department of facts? 


Where To Find Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a statement by one of 
the most successful men in this country, 
Samuel Goldwyn. 

Many people today in our education 
system constantly talk about security. 
I am sure that Mr, Goldwyn’s statement 
is indicative of the success of America. 
Our country was built by the spirit of 
Samuel Goldwyn and other men of the 
same coyrage and convictions. The 
teaching of this philosophy in our 
schools and our society would do more 
to continue the building of America than 
anything I know. 

The statement follows: 

WHERE To FIND SECURITY 
(By Samuel Goldwyn) 

“Self-trust is the first secret of succ 
EMERSON. 

People are always looking for security, as 
they have been doing since time immemorial. 

Security is a wonderful thing—but where 
do you find it? 

A long, long time ago I concluded that 
when you looked to someone else for it you 
were looking in the wrong direction. The 
greatest security a person can have comes 
from within himself, not from the outside. 
Nothing anyone can do for you can begin 
to match what you can do for yourself. 

Fifty years ago I gave up the security of 
an extremely well paying job to enter an 
entirely new and different field, because I 
believed in what I wanted to do and in my 
own ability to do it. In that half century, 
I have given everything I had inside me to 
making motion pictures, and as it turned 
out, it has paid off in inner and external 
security of a most real kind. 
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Suppose I had failed? Well, I think it 
would still have been the correct move. 
Sooner or later I would have found my right 
path in life and it is only by daring to fail 
that one builds the courage and ability to 
succeed later on. 

If you give to your work—whatever it may 
be—every bit of your enthusiasm, talent, 
energy, and determination you will find an 
inner strength and security that can never 
be taken away from you. You will also find 
something you can enjoy now and every day 
of your life, instead of waiting for some far- 
off future. 

That is why my advice to young people is: 
“Don't dream about security—make tt for 
yourself, out of yourself. Dare to believe in 
yourself—and act accordingly. If you do, 
both your present and your future are 
Secure.” 


Significant Goal of St. Mary’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my alma mater, St. Mary's Col- 
lege, in California is celebrating its cen- 
tennial year. This school has tradition- 
ally focused on the liberal arts and this 
is reflected in its centennial year theme, 
which is “The Liberal Arts: Language of 
Free Men.” 

The achievements of this great educa- 
tional institution in meeting the chal- 
lenges of our times through its liberal 
arts curriculum, has been highlighted in 
an editorial in the Morning News of San 
Leandro, Calif. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following most signifi- 
cant editorial: 

BIGNIFICANT Goat or St. Many’s 

In Moraga Valley, among the rolling foot- 
hills of Contra Costa County, lies St. Mary’s 
College, which this year is celebrating its 
Centennial, 

It is a small college when compared to our 
great State universities. But it has issued a 
call to all thoughtful men on the occasion 
of its hundredth birthday and is attracting 
national and international attention 
through its curriculum in the liberal arts. 

The college has chosen as its centennial 
Men? “The Liberal Arts: Language of Free 


and free discussion of the original writings 
of the world’s greatest thinkers. In addi- 
tion, St. Mary's is helping to set the pace 
in the United States by being one of the 
few colleges that has an experimental inte- 
Grated liberal arts curriculum in the classic 
tradition, teaching select students to dis- 
Cover from original sources the relationship 

ween all fields of knowledge as well as 

a major in a discipline. 

St. Mary's College is building a bridge 
Of understanding between science and the 
humanities. Its graduates become leaders 
better able to communicate with all groups 
of a society in danger of becoming so special- 
ized that the learned in one field are in- 
capable of understanding those of another. 

This particular college and others devoted 
to the liberal disciplines are important to us 
au in the struggle for understanding and 
brotherhood. 
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Science studied in isolation can and does 
flourish in dictatorships, in totalitarian re- 
gimes, But liberal arts—never. Totali- 
tarlanism depends upon narrow education. 
A liberal arts curriculum helps achieve an 
appreciation of the most important and 
abiding values of Western civilization. 

If only a few institutions of higher learn- 
ing develop their own curricula along similar 
lines, the impact upon America’s future and 
the future of civilized man will be sig- 
nificant. 


Powell, the Official Favorite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress, as a body, has been under con- 
tinual criticism in the press, partly mo- 
tivated by the abdication of congres- 
sional powers to the executive branch 
and the other motivation being the offi- 
cial and unofficial activities of individ- 
ual Members. 

There has been much written and dis- 
cussed about the policies and behavior 
of the chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. In a prepared 
statement the other day, the gentleman 
from New York attempted to rebut the 
charges leveled against him in the other 
body by the Senator from Delaware, and 
in addition, he attempted to answer all 
of his critics by accusing them of racial 
prejudice. 

Obviously, this personal whitewash at- 
tempt is difficult to reconcile with the 
Official records. The political factors 
revolving around the gentleman from 
New York and his prestige have been 
thoroughly discussed throughout the 
country. The Congress has an obliga- 
tion to provide its effectiveness and one 
of the ways that this can be accom- 
plished is by proper behavior on the part 
of all of its Members. 

The entire subject matter to which I 
refer has been effectively discussed in 
the news media, and a brief, concise, and 
clear presentation appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News of February 7, which I 
ask leave to insert into the Record at 
this point: 

POWELL, THE OFFICIAL FAVORITE 

Except at clection time, Congressmen 
generally band together for the protection 
of the system and their perquisites under 
it. It is rare indeed, therefore, that one 
attacks another with the outraged fury that 
Senator WuLrams, Republican, of Delaware, 
turned on Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
Powrrr, Democrat, of New York. 

It is almost as rare that such a descrvedly 
fiery denunciation of a Congressman also 
becomes an indictment of the administra- 
tion. As a Negro leader, Powerit enjoys 
enormous political power, and he exploits 
it shamelessly. 

His foreign Junkets at taxpayers’ expense 
have been well publicized, but Senator WIL- 
Lams produced new evidence even more 
scandalous, since they involve administra- 
tive favors. He noted, for instance, that the 
TRS continues to carry POwELL on its books 
as a delinquent in taxes, including fraud 
penalties, for 1949 through 1955, although 
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he has been continuously employed in Con- 
gress at a handsome salary. 

WI.LIakts said the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare placed at the dis- 
posal of POwELL $250,000 from funds appro- 
priated to fight juvenile delinquency, In 
view of Power's record, this displays an 
astonishing confidence that he would make 
nonpolitical use of the money. At rates as 
low as 3.13 percent, PowWXIIL. and associates 
obtained Government loans to finance a 
housing development and to purchase hotels. 

It is well that the public should be aware 


closure of his practices, but his continued 
popularity suggests that his constituents 
react with approval and envy, rather than 
resentment. We would have hoped that the 
Kennedy administration would take a 
broader view of the public interest. 


Why Not Get Down to the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF. NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editorial from one 
of America’s finest newspapers, namely, 
the Tablet published in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This editorial from the issue of Feb- 
ruary 14 “Why Not Get Down to the 
Facts?” speaks for itself and is indicative 
of exactly what I have been talking 
about for a long time, I am certain if 
this were done everyone in this country 
would be much better off. 

The editorial follows: 

Wr Nor Ger Down To THE Facts? 

Anyone who has watched Secretary Mc- 
Namara's televised effort to explain how the 
Red missile menace was dismantled in Cuba, 
and viewed and heard the other reports on 
the defensive—as opposed to offensive 
Weapons, and learned of the presence of 
thousands of Red troops in Cuba—must have 
been confused and bewildered. 

How anyone could understand, or come to 
an optimistic conclusion, after watching the 
Pentagon drama, we don’t know. Most of 
the aerial reconnaissance photographs taken 
before and after the missiles were, as alleged, 
carried home were difficult to understand. 
Many of the pictures were not clear; they 
were given far more credit for deciphering 
objects than the viewer could see. Pictures 
snapped at low levels were, to be sure, clear 
and revealing but there were too many close- 
up views of the missiles in place, and then 
endeavoring to compare them with an excess 
of far-away and fuzzy abandoned sites, 
proved nothing. There would have been 
some value if the camera used the same mis- 


wi 
these troops or the weapons as 
And even if so, what are they defending and 
against whom? 

The precise number of Red troops in Cuba 
is not ali important, neither is the offensive 
or defensive type of the very large quantity 
of arms. The point is that Moscow is trans- 
forming Cuba into a strong military base, 
whether or not long-range 
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missile and IL-28 bombers have been hauled 
away. And it is important as to what the 
Soviet Intends to do with the “defensive” 
weapons and the well-armed and well- 
disciplined combat forces on the island. 
Why are they there and for what purpose? 
Those are the important questions. 

The most unreassuring thing about the 
whole business is the revelation of how dis- 
mally unfinished it is. We had the Soviet 
on the run, and now it is all too plain that 
we failed to run them all the way. 

There was no apparent need for this fall- 
ure. The Government was undoubtedly 
right to focus its attention on getting the 
known intermediate-range missiles out of 
Cuba, and the military diplomatic operation 
to that end was excellent. The partial block- 
ade was accompanied by plain warnings of 
tougher action if the U.S. terms were not 
met. 

But for that very reason the United States 
was in a perfect position to carry the exer- 
cise to its logical conclusion. It should have 
told Khrushchev to remove every last one of 
his soldiers and send in not so much as one 
more rifle, lest he risk the most serious con- 
sequences, Everything about the Soviet re- 
actions in October argues that Khrushchev 
would have complied; indeed, how could he 
not have, smack up against the full array 
of U.S, military power? 

Why was'nt it done? We suppose in part 
because of the same mental attitude which 
has so often bedeviled the United States in 
dealing with the Soviets, an attitude that 
in all fairness has been in evidence before as 
well as during this administration. It is a 
fear of pushing the enemy too far, of back- 
ing the bear into a corner from which it can 
escape only by attacking. The idea is always 
to give the Soviet a partial exit or some 
means of facesaving. 

If that was the reason for not completing 
the job we must confess it has made our 
present situation much more difficult. Now 
our risk is great and we have lost the psy- 
chological advantage which we enjoyed last 
fall. 


Dallas Mortgage Bankers Oppose 
President Kennedy’s Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep the Members of Congress in- 
formed as to the attitude of important 
segments of our population concerning 
the President’s tax proposal, I am includ- 
ing as a part of these remarks a resolu- 
tion passed by the Dallas Mortgage 
Bankers Association at Dallas, Tex.: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE DALLAS MORT- 

GAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION ON FEBRUARY 

11, 1963 

Whereas the President's proposed tax 
program will provide for tax reduction to 
the American taxpayer, and 

Whereas this program will now further 
provide for tax reforms which include the 
following: 

1. A taxpayer who itemizes his deductions 
will be able to deduct these expenses only to 
the extent that they exceed 5 percent of his 
adjusted gross income. 

2. Taxation of the appreciated value of 
ah. th har e ie akc Hae 
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3. Proposal to tax as ordinary income the 
gain on the sale of real estate held for in- 
vestment or used in trade or business to the 
extent of depreciation taken. 

Whereas the proposed tax program pro- 
vides for reductions in base tax rates, the 
American citizen will lose his encourage- 
ment to own his home that results from his 
right to deduct taxes and interest before 
computing his income tax (except deduc- 
tions exceeding 5 percent of his adjusted 
gross income). Likewise, the good citizen 
who contributes generously to his church, 
charitable organizations, and the like would 
similarly be penalized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved That the Dallas Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association protest these changes to the 
present tax regulations which would pena- 
lize the American homeowners and property 
owners. 


The Success Story of Tobacco Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
peatedly during the past 2 years, the ad- 
ministration has pointed to tobacco and 
cotton as success stories in supply man- 
agement. Cotton is now in the worst fix 
in its long history, and a recent report 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists raises considerable doubt as to the 
success of supply management of tobac- 
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The artificial stimulus of Government 
control has had harmful effects on Amer- 
ican tobacco quality, not only since the 
introduction of the new chemical—MH-— 
30—but in previous years as well. Police- 
State controls, such as have been com- 
monplace in tobacco for many years, put 
the emphasis on volume production and 
as a result, quality suffers. 

This is one of the reasons why Ameri- 
can tobacco has not kept pace with the 
rest of the world in capturing its fair 
portion of world markets. 

In tobacco as in other commodities, 
experience should suggest a return to 
the discipline of the marketplace as be- 
ing best for producer and consumer alike. 

The following article which appeared 
in the February 23 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post is a remarkable commentary on 
the success story of supply management 
in tobacco: 

Some ODOR PRODUCED sy TOBACCO PROGRAM 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The Government's once highly touted 
tobacco program la starting to come apart 
like a roll-your-own cigarette. 

Not only has there been an increase in 
surplus tobacco; Government policies have 
encouraged the production of poor-quality 


Per capita consum) of tobacco de- 
clined slightly in 1962 in the United States 
for the first time in 9 years. 

The decrease is attributed by Department 


concern 
over the effects of smoking on a person's 
health. 
SUBSIDY PROGRAM BLAMED 
These facts are documented in a highly 
unusual report quietly issued this week by 
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the Agriculture Department, where for both 
political and economic reasons tobacco is 
an extremely touchy subject. 

The report was prepared by a committee 
of seven Agriculture Department economists. 

They bluntly concluded that Department 
subsidy programs are largely responsible for 
the poor-quality tobacco that is flooding the 
auction markets. 

For more than 20 years tobacco production 
has been carefully controlled under the most 
rigid restrictions. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
Man and many Members of Congress have 
frequently held up the tobacco program as 
an example of how surplus farm produc- 
tion can be controlled. 

But in recent years tobacco farmers have 

been increasing their per-acre production to 
try to make more money in the face of rising 
costs, 
More than 500,000 farms grow tobacco on 
tiny plots of only a few acres in 16 States. 
The principal tobacco States are North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Connecticut. 

The biggest tobacco State ls North Caro- 
lina, which gets 70 percent of its cash from 
income from tobacco, 

The chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, HaroLD D. Coo, is from North 
Carolina, and the Agriculture Department 
generally is exceedingly careful in what it 
says about the tobacco program to avoid an- 
tagonizing Cooter. 

To circumvent the acreage restrictions 
on tobacco, farmers have been planting their 
crops closer and pouring fertilizer on their 
land to get a greater yield from each acre. 

In addition, farmers have been using a new 
chemical, maleic hydrazide, or MH-30, to 
inhibit the growth of suckers or unwanted 
sprouts on tobacco plants. 

è QUALITY IS AFFECTED 

Before the chemical came into wide use 
farmers had to pinch off the sprouts. That 
is a slow, laborious and backbreaking job. 
It takes 32 hours to do this on a single acre 
of tobacco. 

But, the Agriculture Department econo- 
mists noted in their report, the chemical ad- 
versely affects the quality of the tobacco. 

A spokesman for a major tobacco com- 
pany said at a recent Agriculture Depart- 
ment hearing that “we * * * would not know- 
ingly or willingly consider marketing a new 
cigarette which had a consumer acceptance 
level as low as that indicated for cigarettes 
made from a tobacco treated with maleic 
hydrazide.” 


Hospital Care for Gold Star Mothers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which would authorize 
hospital care for Gold Star Mothers at 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. It is 
my feeling that it is our Government's 
obligation to care for those who have 
suffered in battle, and also for their de- 
pendents and survivors which they have 
left behind, 

These brave mothers raised sons and 
daughters to be good citizens and to give 
their lives, if necessary, to defend this 
great country of ours. We ought to do 
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more for them than to pay honor and 
tribute on special holidays. 

Many of these Gold Star Mothers are 
in need. My bill in permitting them to 
avail themselves of such medical care 
would not jeopardize the availability of 
facilities for the furnishing of hospital 
care to veterans. 


The Agency That Isn’t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
executive branch of Government is oper- 
ated in complete disregard for the intent 
of Congress in many fields, but certainly 
some of the most brazen actions of the 
Kennedy administration occur when it 
Places programs into being before receiv- 
ing congressional authorization or funds. 

The latest example of this is in the 
creation of the so-called Domestic Peace 
Corps, which is evidently operating by 
Executive blessing without any official 
approval of the Congress. 

This situation is very effectively and 
clearly presented by the Chicago Sun- 
Times’ editorial of February 9, and I 
place it into the Recorp at this point, 
urging all Members of Congress who 
have interest and respect for their mem- 
bership in an independent legislative 
body to give it careful attention. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue AGENCY THAT ISN'T 


If you should be in Washington with an 
overpowering urge ta make s telephone call 
and you should happen to call DUnkirk 
2-8961} (or you can call from here, the area 
code is 202; it will please Illinois Bell Tele- 
Phone) you will be answered by a nice fem- 
inine voice advising you that you are con- 
nected with the Domestic Peace Corps. 
Should you ask for employment the pleasant 
voice will tell you to fill out Government 
standard form 57, found at any post office, 
and mail it in with a covering letter. The 
man in charge of the Domestic Peace Corps 
is Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, who 
has two brothers somewhere in Government. 

The strange thing about this telephone 
Call is that you are talking to a Govern- 
Ment agency that will accept your applica- 
tion for employment—but the agency does 
not exist. Congress has passed no legisla- 
tion creating a Domestic Peace Corps. 

But there it is. As large as life. Staffed 
with 25 people, all of whom are being paid. 
Equipped with telephones, desks, typewrit- 
ers. paper, carbon paper, paper clips, waste 
baskets, in and out baskets and all the other 
necessities of a functioning office. Yet they 
do not exist. Someone is paying for all 
this. Someone is paying the rent on the 
third floor offices of the Domestic Peace 
Corps at 736 Jackson Place in Washington, 
D.C. They may not exist but payrolls are 
being met, fringe benefits honored and va- 
cations being earned. And we'll warrant 
there are expense accounts being honored. 
But the Domestic Peace Corps doesn't exist, 
an a Government agency. 

When the idea of a Domestic Peace Corps 
Was first broached in December—it was 
called a “National Service Corps” at that 
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time—this newspaper objected to the con- 
cept as an expensive ($10 million to start), 
unnecessary intrusion of Government into 
the daily functions and tles of 
local communities. There is considerable 
feeling in both Houses of the Congress along 
the same Hnes. 

The Domestic Peace Corps is not an agency 
of the Government; no enabling legislation 
has been offered. But in preparation for 
the day when it is offered there is an office, 
there are people, there is an organization 
chart, there are lobbyists—there is even a 
public relations program in force. 

For an agency of the Government that 
doesn't even exist the Domestic Peace Corps 
shows remarkable signs of life. By the time 
the New Frontier gets around to offering 
legislation to make it legal it may be too 
strong to thwart, too strong to deny. Cer- 
tainly it is a sterling example of New Frontier 
bureaucracy. 


Birmingham Citizens Awarded Patriot 
Recognition Citations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
three outstanding citizens of my home- 
town of Birmingham, Ala., have just been 
awarded Vigilant Patriot Recognition 
Citations by the All-American Confer- 
ence To Combat Communism. They are 
Mr. E. L. Holland, Jr., editor of the 
Birmingham News; Mrs. Margaret D. 
Sizemore, dean of women at Howard 
College; and Miss Marie Dick, a 13-year- 
old student at Woodlawn High School in 
Birmingham. 

I insert herewith a copy of the article 
from the Birmingham News which gives 
the details of these awards and cites the 
reasons these three outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens were selected for this honor. 

We in Alabama are proud of these, our 
fellow citizens, and want the Nation to 
be aware of the contribution they have 
made to the effort to combat commu- 
nism, our adversary: 

Eprror, EDUCATOR, STUDENT, WIN HONOR 

E. L. Holland, jr., editorial page editor of 
the Birmingham News, a Birmingham edu- 
cator and a ninth-grade student have been 
awarded Vigilant Patriot Recognition Cita- 
tions by the All American Conference To 
Combat Communism. 

Honored with Holland were Mrs. Margaret 
D. Sizemore, dean of women at Howard Col- 
lege, and Marie Dick. 

The All-American Conference ls supported 
by 45 national veterans, fraternal, civic, 
women’s and youth organizations with a 
total of 50 million members. 

An editorial series, “What Can I Do To 
Stop Communism,” began in the News De- 
cember 25, 1962, won the recognition for 
Holland. 

Mrs. Sizemore was awarded a citation for 
her address, “Wake Me When It Is Over.” 
It was the first in a series of lectures on the 
dangers of communism sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Men's Association 
of Howewood. 

Marie Dick wrote an essay, “Communism: 
Its Growth and Threat to the Free World,” 
which won her the national honor. 
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The 13-year-old girl won the top award 
in the junior division of the B ham 
News oratorical contest last year. She at- 
tends Woodlawn High School. 

The first award in the 1962 VPR program 
Was given to Jenkin L. Jones, editor of the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Friday, February 15, 1963, regarding 
Dandridge, Tenn. 

Dandridge, Tenn., is the county seat 
of Jefferson County, one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque counties in all 
of the United States. The charming vil- 
lage of Dandridge located in eastern 
Tennessee is the only place named for the 
first President’s wife, Martha Dandridge 
Washington. 

The article follows: 

History Treaps SOFTLY IN TENNESSEE— 
SMALL. VILLAGE NAMED ror Pinst “Fist 
Labr“ 

(By Ashton Chapman) 
Although nearly every State in the Union 


village on U.S. 70-25W in eastern 
29 miles east of Knoxville, is the only place 
named for the first President's wife, Martha 
8 Washington. 

early as 1783 families began coming 
down the valleys from Virginia and across 


Carolina to settle in a bend of the French 
Broad River. When it was laid out in 1792, 
the name Dandridge, in honor of the first 
"First Lady,” was chosen for their town by 
the residents. 


SAVED BY APPEAL 


The city of Washington, Pa., once bore the 
name Dandridge Town, in honor of Martha 
Dandridge Washington. She and the Gen- 
eral were each given building lots by the 
city council, but the city’s name was later 
changed to Washington. This left, in the 
entire county, only this pi Ten- 
nessee village to retain Martha’s maiden 
name down through the years. 

The town, with a present population of 
830, owes its continued existence to action 
following an appeal made directly to the 
President when it was learned Dandridge 
would be covered by Douglas Lake, one of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s chain of 
huge multiple-purpose reservoirs. 

Of native stone and thousands of tons of 
earth, the restraining dike is not an un- 
pleasing addition to the landscape of tree- 
clad hills looking toward the broad blue 
waters of the lake. 


INQUIRIES MADE 


Some of the homes in Dandridge, -more 
than a century and a half old, are of sun- 
baked brick, others are of white-frame con- 
struction. Their wide front doors, street- 
facing dormers, massive gable-end chimneys, 
and other dignified architectural features re- 
semble those found in some of the less 
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pretentious houses of Colonial Willlamsburg, 
Va. 


During the current 4-year observance of 
the Civil War centennial many visitors in- 
quired about the Battle of Dandridge, a 
minor but strategically important engage- 
ment. The graves of Civil War soldiers and 
ones in the small Revolutionary War ceme- 
tery are carefully tended. 

The courthouse is set amid ancient oaks. 
Dandridge has been the county seat ever 
since Jefferson County was designated in 
1792 by William Blount while he was Gov- 
ernor, Superintendent of Indian Affairs of the 
territory south of the Ohio River. Later, 
Blount, a native North Carolinian, became 
prominent politically in Tennessee, and one 
of its counties bears his name. 

The Dandridge Museum attracts visitors 
all the year because of its rather ex- 
tensive exhibits of Indian artifacts, pioneer 
implements and utensils, old firearms, Civil 
War relics, and well-preserved documents, 
letters, and newspapers. 

in a prominent position is the 
license issued in 1806 by Jefferson County to 
David Crockett for his marriage to Polly 
Pindlay. 

About 10 miles west of Dandridge is the 
tiny community of Dumplin where a peace 
treaty was signed between the whites and 
the Cherokee Tribe. Dumplin was on the 
Great Indian Warpath, a route indicated by 
markers at various points in eastern Tennes- 

- pee. This trail was used by the early settlers 
of Dandridge before there were any other 
roads in the area. 

POWDER MILL SITE 


Douglas Dam is only 9 miles from Dan- 
via Tennessee Route 66. On this 
road, about 7 miles west of Dandridge, is 
the site of McSpadden’s powder mill. Gun- 
powder made here was loaded on flatboats for 
the long, tortuous journey to New Orleans 
via the French Broad, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi Rivers, arriving in time to be 
used by Gen. Andrew Jackson's forces in the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


Blind Texas Girl Assumes Peace Corps 
Teaching Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1963, published an article about 
an outstanding young Texas woman 
Peace Corps volunteer. Her name is 
Marilyn D. Brandt. She is from San 
Antonio, Tex., and has recently been ap- 
pointed to a new Peace Corps project in 
the Dominican Republic. 

She is blind and will teach the blind 
to read. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle captioned “Blind Girl, 23, Starts 
Duty With Peace Corps,” be placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as a source 
of inspiration to all who read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Biv GEL, 23, Starts Dury WITH PEACE 
Corrs 


Sam ANTONIO, Tex.—A diminutive girl who 
didn't let blindness keep her from becoming 
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a teacher is the Peace Corps’ first blind 
volunteer. 

She's Marilyn D. Brandt, 23. She arrived 
Sunday at Santo Domingo in the Dominican 


terday she had been accepted by the Corps. 

“It was kind of a hurry-up deal,” her 
mother, Mrs. Day Brandt, said last night. 
“They needed somebody who could read and 
teach braille.” 

PARENTS BOTH TEACHERS 

Marilyn’s parents have been public school 
teachers for more than two decades; The 
father also is a rancher. San Antonio has 
been their hdme since their daughter was 
6. She was born at New Braunfels, Tex. 

As a child Marilyn had limited vision but 
glaucoma (hardening of the eyeballs) caused 
total blindness when she was 13. 

“But it has never seemed to bother her,” 
Mrs. Brandt said. “She was a good student, 
making all A’s and B's in college, and she 
finished practice teaching for her certificate 
last spring.” 

Miss Brandt, who is just over 6 feet tall 
and weighs 100 pounds, was graduated from 
the Texas School for the Blind at Austin 
in 1957 and took a bachelor of science de- 
gree from Southwest Texas College at San 
Marcos. She was a member of the student 
senate and several honor fraternities. 


WASHINGTON CALLS 

In applying for the Peace Corps last sum- 
mer, she cited knowledge of Spanish, spe- 
cial attention to English and social studies, 
plus her braille training. 

A telephone call from Washington in Oc- 
tober, before she completed a fall semester's 
work on her master’s degree, advised that 
the Peace Corps had a job. She passed a 
test in San Antonio and reported for train- 
ing at the Experiment in International Liy- 
ing at Putney, Vt. 

Miss Brandt was one of 28 volunteers 
flown to Santo Domingo, 

“We talked to her last Friday while she 
was in Puerto Rico but haven't heard from 
her since,” the mother said. “She was real 
thrilled. I know she’s going to have lots 
more to tell us.” 


Fifty Years of Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


m OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Sun-Times, of 
February 25, 1963, entitled “Fifty Years 
of Taxes”: 

FIFTY YEARS OF TAXES 


Today the Federal income tax is a half 
century old. It is remarkable to consider 
that the act of 1913 provided for a very sim- 
ple tax formula: a 1-percent normal tax on 
incomes and a surtax on incomes of more 
than $20,000. The surtax was simple, also; 
it ranged from 1 percent on a $20,000 income 
to a maximum of 6 prcent on an income of 
$200,000. 

By 1952 income taxes had reached the high- 
est point ever in this country. The normal 
tax was 6 percent, and the surtax ranged 
from 22.2 percent on incomes below $2,000 
to 92 percent on incomes over $200,000. 

As the taxes have increased, the tax forms 
have proliferated. Perhaps it is ironic that 
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in this golden anniversary year of the Fed- 
eral income tax an accountant in Denver, 
working on his income tax, suddenly went 
berserk. He shot three policemen, almost 
caused a riot, and finally took to running 
about on rooftops, where he was captured. 

Most taxpayers who wrestle each year with 
the tax forms would consider his conduct as 
almost normal. Other than the regrettable 
inflicting of superficial flesh wounds on 
three police officers, most taxpayers feel that 
a romp on a roof is par for the course after 
2 hours with the income tax form. 


Our Dim View of the Income-Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure all of us have found out that 
almost everyone has an opinion on the 
President’s proposed tax cut. No doubt 
this is because whatever changes are 
made will affect every adult in our coun- 
try filing a tax return. I would like to 
share with my colleagues of the House 
an interesting and rather unique reac- 
tion to the President’s recommendations 
which appeared in the Davison, Mich., 
Index of February 14. The editorial is 
as follows: 

Our Dim View or THE Income-Tax Cur 


The Index may well be the last newspaper 
in America to have a comment on the in- 
come-tax revision that Mr. Kennedy is pro- 
posing. The other day a friend flattered us 
no end by asking us what we thought of it. 
That's a pretty heady thing, to be asked for 
an opinion, and we can resist no longer. 

We haven't got very excited about the 
matter, for deep down we feel when all the 
dust is settled in Washington, we'll wind up 
with the same total tax bite as we have now. 
There is little indication of economy in 
Washington, and we'll pay the bill sooner or 
later, in one way or another. 

First off, we think a tax cut should be 
made without tying it to the budget. This 
seems to contradict what we said in the pre- 
vious paragraph, but there may be some 
greater restraint on Congress to spend if its 
income is first of all sliced. It's a chance, at 
least, and worth taking. 

The provisions for cutting the top tax 
brackets from 91 percent down to 65 percent 
is long overdue. You can't expect the 
wealthy to risk capital, to start new enter- 
prises, to invest money with hope of making 
profit when the Government takes 91 cents 
out of each dollar. The rate reductions 
could well go right down the line, but the 
top ones are the most distorted. 

Just as a personal favor, we wish they'd 
stop yipping about closing the tax loopholes 
as though the perfectly legal deductions now 
in the law were something sinister. It's 
Washingtons way of using the language to 
kid people. Instead of saying they're rais- 
ing certain parts of your tax, they say they're 
closing loopholes, and expect nobody to have 
the nerve to object. 

The Kennedy administration is 2 years old, 
and it is still promising to cut the income 
tax, which drains off more of the Nation's 
earnings in proportion than does the income 
tax of any other country in the world. Last 
summer, the President said the cuts would 
take effect January 1, this year; they'd be 
retroactive to that date when passed by the 
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Congress. Now the talk is that part of the 


proposed cuts will start July 1, 1963, and 


then some more July 1, 1964, for private 
taxpayers. Thus, even in 1964, you’d get the 
benefit of only half a year of the full cut. 
Corporations. would wait until 1965 for the 
full benefits. 

The carrot still dangles far in front of our 
nose. Almost too far to make our mouth 
water. If we ever catch up with the carrot, 
We fear it will be shriveled and tasteless. 

When our friend asked us what we thought 
about the tax bill, we hope he wasn't look- 
ing for a cheeky answer. 


Resolution by City Council of Trussville, 
Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, herewith, 
& resolution adopted on February 12, 
1963, by the City Council of the City of 
Trussville, Ala., on behalf of the citizens 
and taxpayers of that community. This 
resolution is commended to the careful 
study and attention of the Members of 
the House as it bears on a matter of great 
concern to people all over this country: 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Trussville, Ala., on behalf of our citi- 
zens and tarpayers, That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to do 8 
in its power to eliminate the 
extravagant ways of some of its eee in 
pleasure junkets throughout the world, per- 
taining to unrelated domestic and interna- 
tional problems confronting this great Na- 
tion of ours; 

Whereas this was brought about by un- 
favorable publicity, through our news media 
and broadcast throughout the world, of the 
activities of some of your colleagues with 
reference to family employment, transporta- 
tion of private vehicles, and outright pleasure 
trips at the taxpayers’ expense, as well as 
certain income tax privileges as are not en- 
joyed by the rank and file American citizen, 
at a time when we have the highest peace- 
time budget in the history of our great Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas realizing full well that those who 
obtain high public office are pledged and 
Privileged to serve and not to be served by 
any American citizen, we feel that gross ad- 
vantage has been taken by some Members of 
the Congress of the United States in this re- 
gard; and 

Whereas we further feei that such actions 
are derogatory, discriminatory, and unfair to 
the conscientious Congressmen and their 
colleagues in the Senate who have demon- 
Strated without question their love and de- 
votion to honest government without special 
Privileges from the citizens of our great 
country; that these actions undermine the 
Public confidence in these dedicated officials 
and will lead eventually to the downfall of 
Our democratic way of life. 

Therefore, we, the members of the City 
Council of the City of Trussville, Ala., re- 
Quest that every effort be made by the con- 
Scientious Members of our Senate and our 
Congress to eradicate now and forevermore 
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these unearned liberties from the whim of 
the aforementioned irresponsible public 
servants. 
Adopted this 12th day of February 1963. 
James W. BARR, 
Mayor. 


New Agricultural Cropland Conservation 
Program Inaugurated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday I had the distinct honor of 
participating in the first ceremony sign- 
ing up the first farmer in the new agri- 
cultural cropland conversion program 
inaugurated. 

Those of us living in this area of Penn- 
sylvania welcome this development. We 
believe this program will live up to its 
promise of putting land to use other 
than continuing to harvest crops already 
in surplus production. 

We see great possibilities for a tie-in 
to the proposed Youth Conservation 
Corps proposal. Working together we 
may be able to kill two birds with one 
stone—we can cut farm surplus while at 
the same time help the unemployed 
youth of our Nation to become assimi- 
lated into the work force of our Nation. 

The details of the ceremony follow: 
New AGRICULTURAL CROPLAND CONVERSION 

PROGRAM INAUGURATED 


At a special ceremony held in the West- 
moreland County Agricultural Stabilization 
Conservation Service office this morning, a 
new cropland conversion program which was 
authorized by Congress, as a of the 
Food and Agricultural Act of 1962, the first 
participating farmer in the Nation was signed 
up. This is based on a new long- 
range concept of land use adjustment. 
Under the program, farmers who divert land 
from row crops and tame hay to pasture, 
farm forests, water storage facilities, wild- 
life habitat, or other recreational facilities 
will be eligible for adjustment payments and 
cost-share assistance in carrying out needed 
conservation practices. 

The first farm, which was signed up both 
in the State and Nation at this special cere- 
mony, was a farm operated by Jess A. Hays, 
Route No. 1, Acme, Pa. The farm contains 
a total of 189 acres of land, of which 101 is 
cropland that will be retired under the pro- 
gram. This land will be retired from pro- 
duction under a 10-year agreement for 
which Mr. Hays will receive adjustment pay- 
ments totaling about $5,060.60. It is Mr. 
Hays’ intention to convert the entire farm 
into recreational facilities, which might pos- 
sibly consist of a lake for boating and fish- 
ing purposes, the establishment of a golf 
course, or other allied recreational facilities. 

This program is part of a test program 
being conducted in the Nation with 5 coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania being approved to oper- 
ate the program in 1963, and 36 additional 
counties in 12 other States. The counties 
approved in Pennsylvania are Bedford, 
Fayette, Fulton, Somerset, and Westmore- 
land Counties. Since a major objective of 
the program is to divert agricultural crop- 
land into nonagricultural uses, such as the 
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development of recreational facilities, the 
five counties selected were approved because 
they are adjacent to the heavily populated 
sector of southwestern Pennsylvania where 
the need for additional recreational facilities 
is. urgent. These counties were felt to be 
logical choices for the operation of this type 
program. The program also allows farmers 
to enjoy the benefits of supplemental in- 
come from the use of any recreational facili- 
ties. established. Such additional income 
also makes a contribution to the prosperity 
of rural areas, and at the same time, provides 
our city people with outlets for recreational 
purposes. 


Farmers desiring to participate in this 
program with the intention of converting 
agricultural cropland to recreational pur- 
poses, are also eligible to receive loans from 
the Farmers Home Administration, if funds. 
are not available through regular commer- 
cial loan channels, An FHA representative is 
generally available in each county of the 
State. 

Planned land-use adjustments and con- 
servation practices needed under the con- 
version program, must be worked out in 
conjunction with plans developed with the 
Soil Conservation Service technician, The 
plan is a mutual agreement worked out by 
the farmer and the SCS technician. 

The success and development of this test 
program will undoubtedly be studied closely 
by Congress in determining the future 
course of any long-range land-use adjust- 
ment program. 

On hand to witness the first signup were 


ington, D.C.; Hon. Earl S. Keim, judge of the 
Common Pleas Court; Howard R. Porter, 
chairman of the State ASC committee; Levi 
B. Silvis, chairman, Raymond Young, vice 
chairman, and Charles Kepple, regular mem- 
ber of the Westmoreland County ASC Com- 
mittee; D. W. Rugh, soil conservation dis- 
trict director; Merril Watson, district FHA 
representative. 


Coal’s Role for the Future Bright—Its 
Present Problems Are Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith -an editorial 
entitled “Coal’s Role for the Future 
Bright—lIts Present Problems Are Great,” 
which appeared in the February 14, 
1963, issue of the Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky.: 

Coats ROLE FOR THE FUTURE BRIGHT—ITS 

PRESENT PROBLEMS ARE GREAT 

“America is poised on the threshold of a 
magnificent future. This future will make 
enormous demands upon the country’s re- 
seryes of energy fuels. To help America 
experience its maximum potential, all the 
fossil fuels—especially coal—will be needed. 
The country cannot afford to risk its great 
promised future by neglecting its greatest 
natural energy resource—bitiminous coal.” 

The above quotation is the foreword of an 
interesting brochure just arrived from Na- 
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tional Coal Policy Conference, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., an organization which fends 
for coal in the national capital and whose 
work is of high consequence to Hopkins 
County and others in the feld, State, and 
Nation which produce the black diamond. 

Coal— America's Primary Energy Fuel” is 
the title of the well arranged and hand- 
somely printed booklet. It is devoted—and 
properly so—to the theme that coal, as a 
reasonably priced, always dependable energy 
fuel, made possible the industrial supremacy 
that we know and are proud of in America 
today. 

But what is less well known, the work 
reminds the Nation, is that America's vast 
deposits of low cost coal for energy are its 
only hope of maintaining supremacy of pro- 
ductive capacity and a superior living 
standard in the world of tomorrow. 

The brochure points out that this is a 
matter of simple economics. Coal, in con- 
trast to other fuels, is still in almost in- 
exhaustible supply, and the prospects are 
that it will be available at very reasonable 
prices for many years to come. And exciting 
new breakthroughs in the technology of coal 
transportation and carbochemistry now 
taking place mean that coal before many 
years can regain its place as the prime energy 
source of the Nation. 

Always the cost of g coal has 
been a big factor in dictating the size of its 
sales territory and therefore the size of its 
work force (we toss this in on our own), 
but now, we are told by the authors of the 
brochure: 

The costs of coal's energy to 
market will be lower in the future because 
of at least three developments of recent 


years. 

One is the unitized or integrated train, 
which will move great tonnages of coal as a 
unit and at passenger train schedules from 
mine to major market centers. 

A second is the new ability to transmit 
coal - produced electricity at very high volt- 
ages from mine-mouth utility plants through 
electric distribution systems to large con- 
sumption centers. 

A third, already successfully in operation, 
is the ability to transport coal, either as a 
semi-liquid slurry or pulverized and mixed 
with oll, through pipelines. 

We are reminded, too, in this forecast of 
coal’s future, that research now well under- 
way also promises to create vast new mar- 
kets for coal in the manufacture of gas and 


tive cost has been reported, for example, and 
all these projects point up anew the fact 
that the coal industry is in an unusual posi- 


tion. 

Coal has a bright future, but its present 
is perilous. Bituminous production cur- 
rently Is averaging around 420 million tons 
a year, and a market for perhaps twice this 
amount is predicted within the next two 
decades, 

Yet, production has fallen from 631 million 
tons in 1947 to its present rate. And it is 
deemed essential that the industry operate 
at 500 million tons annually if plant and 
equipment are to be kept in satisfactory con- 
dition and if an adequate labor force Is to 
be maintained. 

Residual waste oll and other problems 
confronted by coal are discussed adequately 
in the Coal Policy Conference brochure, from 
which we will reprint the closing quotation, 
one from Standard & Poor's: 

“The strength of the American economy 
is still im tly based upon coal. This 
mineral is still the principal fuel used in 
generating the tremendous quantities of 
low-cost electric power so necessary for in- 
dustry, commerce and a high standard of 
personal living. It is an indispensable ele- 
ment in large-scale economic production of 
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steel, cement and many chemicals. It is 
one of the few natural resources in which 
the United States is still a net exporter be- 
cause of extensive research and compara- 
tively cheap mining costs.” 

Coal, we will toss in on our own, is some- 
what in the position of Mark Twain and the 
weather. Everybody complains about the 
weather, Twain once said, but nobody does 
anything about it. Similarly, everybody is 
aware of the poor deal which coal gets in 
the matter of Washington quotas of foreign 
waste oil, but nobody really does anything 
about it—except to increase at intervals the 
quota of waste oil permitted to be dumped 
on our shores. 


The High Cost of Running the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a letter from my longtime es 
friend, from Red Oak, Iowa, Oscar 
Wenstrand, who like millions of others 
is deeply concerned about the high cost 
of running the Government. 

He has set out a program which he 
feels we should follow, and since he is a 
keen student of government and poli- 
tics, I desire to make it available to the 
broad list of readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

This happens to be the most compre- 
hensive plan which has appeared in my 
mail, but I want to say to this House 
that my daily receipt of letters from 
pleaders all over the country is stagger- 
ing. 

They do not know where or how the 
budget can be cut, but they want it 
slashed considerably. 

This is not the first time I have taken 
the floor to expound on economy, nor 
will it be the last. But when a sincere 
earnest man like Oscar Wenstrand 
writes me a thoughtful letter like the one 
following, I want everyone to have the 
advantage of his thinking: 

MONTGOMERY County SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS RELIEF COMMISSION, 
Red Oak, Iowa, November 10, 1962. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, Erira, Iowa 

Dran Frrenp Ben: Your letter of the 9th, 
a not of appreciation, came duly to hand. 
I called Connie but he wasn't in. Will con- 
vey your message to him later. 

Since your reelection, I have been -irresis- 
tably drawn back to the John Taber letter 
to you of date October 3 wherein he states: 
“It is a lonely task trying to save America 
from the spenders, it is going to be ‘chief- 
ly’ up to you to remind ‘your’ people of 
your valiant efforts to keep Government ex- 
penditures down.” 

I have quoted the two words “chiefly” and 
“your.” I would rephrase Mr. Taber’s sage 
and sound advice, as follows: “It is going to 
be ‘chiefiy’ up to you to remind ‘all’ people 
of the necessity and urgency to curb need- 
less exepnditures and to give fair considera- 
tion to meritorius objects required of our 
Federal government under the framework of 
our Constitution and the combined wisdom 
of our Congress.” 
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The thought in Mr. Taber's letter, leads to 
an appraisal of the trend of our present 
operation of the National Government. 
America is at a critical crossroad on the 
fundamental and basic principle of just 
what is our Union. What is our present 
concept of our Union as approved by Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln? Have we lost our concept 
of the ideal in government held by our 
Founding Fathers when they built our frame 
and pattern of government? Shall we cour- 
ageously say and act to uphold a govern- 
ment of law and not of men? Admit that 
oft it is advisable, and sometimes absolutely 
necessary, to have a strong and effective cen- 
tral government, what safeguards or pat- 
terns of limitations do the people of the 
United States need to make invulnerable 
the 10th amendment to our Constitution 
which states unequivocally that “ all pow- 
ers not granted to the Federal are reserved 
in and held by the States or the people.” 

How does the thought suggested in Mr. 
Taber's letter, fit into the complex demands 
of our National Government in a progres- 
sive and modern age? Mr. Taber, I am sure, 
does not condemn spending for meritorius 
Federal objects, properly the concern of the 
Federal Government. It is power politics 
that is suspect; whether partisan, designing 
minorities or just plain moneygrabbers, 
large or small. How can the Appropriation 
Committee do much about needless spend- 
ing? Not as much as we'd like. The major- 
ity is slanted toward the party in power, 
so won't do much lest it be accused of 
wrecking its own party, to the benefit of 
opponents. So, it is up to the minority on 
the committee to do the screening. Every 
item for appropriation, from birdseed to in- 
terstellar space activity must pass through, 
as I understand it, two screenings; namely, 
authorization and appropriation. In each, 
I take it, there will be (1) a skeletal outline 
by proponent; (2) documentation; (3) dec- 
laration of object, showing; (a) need; (b) 
policy and fiscal management; (c) general 
benefit; and (d) policy as to local benefits. 
Taking No. 8, with subdivisions (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) into consideration, the tremendous 
responsibility of the ranking Republican 
member of that committee becomes appar- 
ent, as stated by Mr. Taber. I feel that you 
are humble enough to learn and strong 
enough to assume such responsibility. But 
that responsibility also carries a correspond- 
, I feel, an 


people. 
will you merely serve your time, or has Ben 
Jensen the capacity to accept a challenge 
to do something beneficial for America? 

How can you best fortify yourself to meet 
such a challenge? Appraise certain values 
and set your goal, some of which should be: 

1. As stated by your distinguished col- 
league, Dr. Judd, of Minnesota, that: 
ligious heritage led Americans to ‘voluntary 
federation under law, the best set of politi- 
cal ideas and social values ever put together 
in one place in the history of the world“ 

2. Get your concept solidly fixed that our 
National Government is a union, called the 
United States of America, created, ordained, 
and empowered by the sovereign States to 
perform certain delegated functions, reserv- 
ing to themselves or the people the unlimited 
reservoir of sovereignty and powers flowing 
from it, as stated in the 10th amendment. 

3. That implied powers to the National 
Government should not arrogantly nor ar- 
bitrarily be given by either the executive nor 
the judicial, nor by any subagency of either. 

4. That when any agency wants additional 
power, interpretation or restriction, let them 
come to Congress for the solution. 

5. Let express a projected policy 
when desirable, but never be able to bind a 
future Congress. 

With such guideposts, (a) resolve that in 
its appropriate flelds, we must strengthen 
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our National Government. Admit that it is 
supreme as to national defense, international 
approach and contact, and in interstate com- 
merce and communication. Also, (b) grasp 
that unless delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government by amendment 10, the res- 
ervoir of all our rights as free men, in life 
and livelihood, in education, social conduct 
and religion is in the respective sovereign 
States or the people, If a change seems de- 
sirable let It be made through constitutional 
Processes as provided by law. Don't circum- 
vent. Thus anchored, a minority leader in 
the Appropriations Committee cannot only 
shape sound financial responsibility but can 
Clarify the framework and operation of our 
National Government that could be of lasting 
benefit to our country for a hundred years. 

How? Not through you personally nor 
your staff, for you'll all be busier than ever 
through the extra work entailed by you being 
the ranking party member of your important 
committee, but put another on your staff 
which I would call by the innocuous title of 
file clerk-liaison contact. It would be his job 
to establish and have contact—have a pipe- 
line if you please—from all over the country 
to watch U the National Government goes 
beyond its delegated field so as to threaten 
the storehouse of rights in the States or the 
People, all to the end of keeping the Union, 
as formed by the States, unshackled and 
free. In other words, to combat creeping, 
crawling centralism from becoming a na- 
tional octopus whether called or acting as 
fascism, socialism, communism, or dictator- 
ship. We're drifting—it is worth a try, 

In my many enjoyable contacts in the Le- 
gion, I have had the privilege of meeting a 
mighty fine cross section of America. The 
past few years I’ve been on the National 
Executive Committee of the American Le- 
gion Founders. Our main objective, like 
yours as a Legionnaire, is for God and coun- 
try, and then we have added, “for an ade- 
quate national defense.” As individuals we 
may be Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, Democrat or Republican, north or 
south, east or west, but in our discussions 
and for the welfare of our beloved country, 
we are just plain citizens who love our coun- 
try and its pattern of government. We don't 
like the creeping centralism; nor do you. 
What can be done to curb it? Go to the 
People. Outside of—what I call—a lunatic 
fringe in the New York area and some of the 
West coast, Americans are loyal and don't 
Want a change in our form of government. 
The soundest and most pronounced expres- 
sion for our present constituted Government 
Comes from the Midwest and the South. If 
and when centralism becomes threatening, it 
is this area that is going to preserve the Gov- 
ernment of our Founding Fathers. You re- 
Ply, it's a big job. Yes, but you rely on the 
counsel from this area and you, as a com- 
mittee member, can be instrumental to pro- 
cure: (1) Greater value out of appropriations 
Tor necessary Federal expenditures; (2) keep 
the Federal Government strengthened in its 
field; (3) make America strong through its 
48 sovereign States, and, Incidentally; (4) if 
the party of your cholce comes out for such, 
it can gain control of the House and the 
executive. The trend is here—we need a 
leader. 

If through a lialson agency of your staff, 
citizens can rally around your banner in 
your fight against centralism and for sound- 
ness in fiscal policy, you will capture the 
sound thinkers of America, even the East and 
the west. 

You cannot do this by yourself. Claim on 
your time is too persistent. You have your 
committee meetings—your office, the social 
bird dogging for the Seventh of Iowa—re- 
quirement to be in the well for rollcall or 
vote, and above all else, you need freedom to 
concentrate on issues to try to vote intelli- 
gently. But you can take time to evaluate 
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and direct the work of a contact man. It 
will be of value to you as ranking party 
member of your committee and for our whole 
beloved country. 

It will cost a few thousand dollars but I 
am sure such a contact man can assist you 
in saving many more millions as you've done 
in the past. But greater compensation will 
be for everybody in America if you can get 
the United States back to the pattern of gov- 
ernment charted for us 180 years ago. Re- 
new faith in eternal values for our own 
beautiful land, and have such values to share 
with the rest of the world. You'll earn a 
credit of good statesmanship. 

I hope I haven't overburdened you with 
the thoughts that arose out of Mr. Taber's 
fine letter (and well deserved too, believe 
me) and that as you meet the thousand and 
one complexities of a growing and progres- 
sive America, you may take heart in the 
well-wishes of your predecessor, able and 
sound patriarch that he is, and that you have 
your friends and all good citizens pulling for 
you and wishing you personal and official 
success, Greetings to you and yours. 

More power to you, Ben. 

Most cordially, 
OscaR WENSTRAND. 


Safety on the Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in my 
district at Daytona Beach, Fla., is lo- 
cated the national headquarters for the 
National Association for Stock Car Auto 
Racing, better known as NASCAR. The 
president of this association is my good 
friend, Bill France. 

Bill and this organization have done a 
tremendous job not only in bringing a 
high grade of entertainment to the pub- 
lic but have devoted an extraordinary 
amount of time to the study of making 
automobiles safer, As a result of these 
studies and the extensive tests that have 
been made by this organization, they 
have reached the conclusion that acci- 
dents are caused by people more than by 
machines, 

In this connection, Bill France made 
a talk before the Beavers Club at the De- 
troit Athletic Club on February 7, 1963, 
in which he makes this point very forci- 
bly. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude his speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, and mem- 
bers of the Beavers, it is a great pleasure to 
have been invited to meet you, and to be here 
today, and I want to thank you for having 
me. Maybe, I needed a change from all the 
warm Florida weather. Actually, I believe all 
of us need occasionally to leave our personal 
vantage points, if for no other reason than 
to sharpen our perspective. And, I thank 
you for giving me that opportunity. 

Now, I have a request to make. It's an un- 
usual one, but I believe after you hear it, 
all of you will agree with me that it is rea- 
sonable, and makes a great deal of sense, 

I would like to ask that the swimming 
pooi—this one right here along side of us— 
be drained. If not to the bottom, then down 
to 2 or 3 inches. 
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Let me explain: I read a speech a few 
weeks ago, that was delivered to a group of 
advertising men, which not only scared me, 
but set me to thinking. Some of you might 
possibly have heard the speech, or read it in 
the papers. The talk was made by a man 
prominent in the automobile industry, and 
in it this gentleman almost came to tears 
over the speed of automobiles and the glam- 
orization of automobiles and their speed. 
He intimated—if intimated is strong enough 
a word—that fast cars were unsafe, that fast 
cars were largely responsible for automobile 
accidents and fatalities, and that to glamor- 
ize a fast car was as dangerous as scattering 
ground glass in a kindergarten sand lot. 

Only passing mention was made of the 
generally accepted belief that the people who 
drive cars—not the cars—are responsible for 
the great majority of accidents. People were 
safe, sound, and sensible, the speech implied, 
but not cars. Government regulation of cars, 
Government restriction on automobile man- 
ufacturers, were hinted at—more than 
hinted at. 

Well, if the speaker was right—and I am 
positive he was as wrong as smoking in 
church—then we must assume that all in- 
animate objects are dangerous and offer a 
dire threat to life. 

Like this swimming pool. It should be 
drained to protect people from it. If not 
drained, them made so shallow that it can't 
leap up and drown us. It is possible—if the 
man was right about cars—that the Govern- 
ment will forbid pools that are over 4 inches 
deep, and a manufacturer of pools who 
glamorlzes them will be punished. The Gov- 
ernment might go so far as to order lakes 
drained, river channels limited to a few feet 
in depth, wells and dried up, and 
bathers allowed to enter the ocean only dur- 
ing low tide. 

On the subject of safety, I believe I can 
say that few men in the country are more 
concerned with automobile safety than I. 
As a director of NASCAR racing activities in 
the United States, I suppose it is believed 
that speed and more speed is our chief 
object. That isn't true. We spend much 


against accidents, than we do on speed. 
Frankly, we would be out of business with- 
out safety. 

In 1962 NASCAR sanctioned, assisted and 
kept complete records on more than 1,200 
ee racing events all over the coun- 
try. t do you think the average speed 
of the winners of these 1,200 races was? 
Take a guess—150 miles an hour?—120?— 
100?—95? Nope; much too high. The aver- 
age speed in 95 percent of these races was 
under 60 miles an hour. 

On January 20 of this year, NASCAR di- 
rected the Riverside, Calif, 600 miles 
NASCAR road race, which was won by Den 
Gurney in a 1963% Ford. Gurney, one of 
the world’s top drivers, won at a speed un- 
der 90 miles per hour (84.9). Every manu- 
facturer in the United States—and I repeat 
every manufacturer—makes a car that will 
travel as fast as that. 

If they didn't, their cars wouldn't be safe. 
That's right, wouldn’t be safe. A car has to 
be capable of that speed, or better, to have 
the horsepower for the acceleration needed 
to enter and travel on the existing freeways 
and turnpikes of this country. And these 
expressways, in the future, are going to re- 
quire even better performance on the part 
of American cars. 

Gentlemen, something that greatly con- 
cerns me is the fact that no one has ever 
adequately gotten across to the newspapers 
of the United States that it is not the car 
that is dangerous, but the driver. The man 
behind the wheel is to blame, not the car 
whose wheel he Is behind. 


Here is a typical example of how this news 
is handled, Here is a clipping from my 
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hometown paper, the Daytona Beach News 
Journal. I found this article buried on the 
back pages. It is a one column, three para- 
graph story: 

“MAN’S THE CULPRIT 

“JACKSONVILLE—The man, not the ma- 
chine, was at fault in 98 percent of the 
traffic accidents in Jacksonville last year. 

That's the verdict of a consolidated police 
report on the 7,452 accidents in the city dur- 
ing 1962. Poor conduct on the part of the 
driver was listed on 98 of every 100 accident 
reports. 

“Most frequent violation was failure to 
yield right of way. It showed up on reports 
of 1,477 accidents. Drinking was listed on 
386." 

Now, what is true of Jacksonville, is likely 
true of most American cities. It seems to 
me that it is high time the superb engineers 
and designers of American automobiles 
should get full and favorable recognition for 
the magnificent job they are doing, and have 
been doing for years in the design and power- 
ing of American cars. It is time Detroit 
abandoned the post of whipping boy. 

Now because it seems the fashionable 
thing for one manufacturer to publicly ad- 
vise other manufacturers how to or not to 
advertise their products, then perhaps it 
would be allright for me to make a suggestion 
that might be acceptable and welcome to all 
people engaged in the great industry you 
gentlemen represent and are part of. 

I would suggest the automotive industry 
launch a national advertising campaign us- 
ing all its vast resources from Detroit to 
Madison Avenue. The Campaign would be 
simplicity itself, and to the point a procla- 
ation: “National Don't Blame the Car Week.“ 

Such a campaign is needed. It would not 
only serve the car industry well but it would 
be a great public service to the people by 
bringing to their attention what they should 
have known since the first car hit the road. 
That is, that as autos are manmade, s0 also 
are the accidents in which the cars are in- 
volved. 

The campaign could be glamorized, if 
you'll pardon the expression, with prizes. 
For example; The first car owner who could 
offer documented proof that his car started 
itself, backed out of the driveway, ran a red 
light, Jumped a sidewalk, ran into a tree and 
was apprehended for speeding and reckless 
driving, would be given an all expense tour 
around the world. 

Other prizes could be given to car owners 
who were able to positively prove their cars, 
with no one at the wheel, had done such 
things as: (1) Gotten intoxicated; (2) flipped 
over while parked; (3) traveled 70 miles an 
hour in fog or heavy rain; (4) that a car by 
itself became drowsy and fell asleep on & 
long, straight, and sometimes boring section 
of the road. 

Such a prize contest would alert automo- 
bile owners to the honest fact that no car, 
by itself, has ever been arrested for reckless- 
ness, foolishness,-or just plain lack of com- 
monsense. 

Therefore, in view of these well-known 
facts, would it be considered out of line to 
request the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to adopt a resolution calling for a 
cam: such as: “The Car Is Not the 
Culprit Week,” and requesting news media 
of all types to carry this fact to the public. 

the 15 years I have been asso- 
ciated with NASCAR, we have supervised 
more than 50,000 competitive events, with an 
average of 25 cars per event. That figures 
out to a quarter of a million cars in action. 
Not only at various speeds, but in races 
that really wring out a car. No part of it 
is left untested. If there is a weakness in 
the construction of the machine, it is a 
mortal cinch to come to the surface. 

There have been accidents, yes. Many of 
them. But I can truthfully say that the 
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study of the accidents by experts has shown 
that only a small, small part of them were 
caused by mechanical failure. The great ma- 
jority of them were caused by the bad judg- 
ment on the part of the drivers, including 
expert professional drivers, If these skilled 
men make mistakes that cause accidents, it 
is only logical to believe that the average 
every day driver makes many, many more 
mistakes when he is behind the wheel of 
his car. 

Ask any professional driver what he fears 
most. He won't tell you that it is high speed. 
He will tell you that the thing he is most 
afraid of is driving in ordinary traffic in 
which he has to contend with the ordinary 
driver. 

As for objections to advertising a car upon 
its quality and performance, I am at a loss 
to know what an advertiser would advertise 
if not those very virtues. It’s weaknesses? 
Are you supposed to hide your light under 
a bushel? I have met a number of adver- 
tising men and all of them I have met, I 
judge, are seekers of the truth. I have 
known some, in fact, who loved the truth 
so much they have been known to stretch 
it, just to be able to have more of it. 

Also, some of us recall the popular song 
of a few years ago about the little car that 
went beep, beep, down the road and passed 
a Cadillac. Who's beep, beep, was it? 

It is human nature for a man to want to 
buy the product with the highest quality and 
performance, be it automobiles, washing 
machines, shotguns, or tea bags. Certainly 
this is true of Americans. Ours is a country 
that has never been satisfied with settling 
for second best. 

I wasn't around at the time, but I'd be 
willing to bet that when our forefathers and 
their families headed west to settle this 
country, that they chose the best con- 
structed, best looking covered wagons they 
could find and afford, and read advertise- 
ments to find the strongest, fastest oxens to 
pull them, and the fastest, prettiest horses 
to ride themselves. 

I have no way of knowing how many 
accidents there were among the covered 
wagons—there must have been plenty to 
judge by present-day historical TV west- 
erns—but I am sure that no one ever made 
a fuss about a man having oxen too fast. 
And, I doubt if anyone was criticized for 
having engineered the famous 20-mule 
team—far and away, the most glamorous 
horsepower ever to cross the Rockies. 

Can you imagine a pioneer responding to 
an ad that went something like this: 1848 
model covered wagon and team; one owner; 
oxen guaranteed so slow they can't outrun a 
knock-kneed Indian. Get one and be cut off 
at the gulch. 

As I say, Americans want top performance 
for themselves and for their country. We 
are competitive and we hate to be licked. 
President Kennedy recently named General 
MacArthur to settle the hassle between the 
AAU and the NCAA so that our chances 
against Russia in the next Olympic Games 
would not be jeopardized. 

Something along that line might well 
happen if Russia started building better, 
faster, more glamorous automobiles than 
America and started winning all the stock 
care races. It is entirely- possible that a 
certain Washington official might call a De- 
troit official and ask how come—and make 
a vigorous request that something be done 
about the situation right away—with or 
without air cover. 

In a second or two we are going to have 
a showing of a picture I brought along. I 
advise you to fasten your seat belts before 
the movie begins. Before I forget it, I would 
like to invite you gentlemen to visit us in 
Daytona Beach on February 24, when the 
annual Daytona 500 for late model stock 
cars will be run on the speedway. 
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I am sure that if you attend you will agree 
with me that there is nothing—nothing— 
wrong with the cars Michigan is building 
these days. 

There will always be criticism, of course; 
but when I read of some of the complaints— 
a recent one, in particular—I can't help 
thinking of the little boy who, having no 
bat to swing, went around saying baseball 
was a terrible game and that everyone ought 
to quit playing it, 

Again, thank you for asking me to meet 
the Beavers. I appreciate it. Now, let's take 
a look at some machinery being operated 
like you never saw it done on private proving 
grounds. 


George Washington Up to Date 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following editorials from the Chicago 
Tribune of February 22, 1963, entitled, 
“George Washington Up to Date” and 
“Come See, Some Say.“ 

The editorials follow: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON Ur ro DATE 


(A dialog between the Father of his Coun- 
try and his successors of the New Frontier. 
Washington speaks first.) 

“If to please the people, we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work? Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair; the event is in the hand of God.” 

Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect, 

“In time of peace, prepare for war.” 

Hurry to Geneva and get a permanent nu- 
clear test ban and a treaty for general dis- 
armament, NIkita's letting us coexist, isn't 
he? 

“Those redcoats came at us up Bunker Hill 
with muskets in their hands.” 

Those were purely defensive weapons, as 
in Cuba, 

“I have favored a declaration of independ- 
ence since early in October 1775.” 

The Declaration of Independence is no 
longer good enough for the modern world, 
and I will say here and now that the United 
States will be ready for a declaration of in- 
terdependence with a United Europe. 

“After a little while all errors in the pres- 
ent form of government will be corrected 
* * * but like young heirs come a little pre- 
maturely perhaps to a large inheritance, it is 
more than probable they will riot for a 
while.” 

We're a young crowd and we're taking over 
the country. 

“Father, I cannot tell a lie.” 

News is weaponry and we shall manage it. 

“The time is near at hand which must 
probably determine whether Americans are 
to be freemen or slaves; whether they are 
to have any property they can call their 
own.” 

Our budget’s only $98.8 billion. What's 
mine is mine and what's yours is mine, too. 


tion * * * which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown.” 

Let's have some sophisticated dialog. 
Everything is different now. 

“Remember * * * that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
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Opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and opin- 
ion.” 

We've got a theory, ac to the New 
Economics, that by planning a deficit of $12 
billlon we'll get the country moving again. 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism.” 

I shall be a strong President, exercising 
the fullest powers of the Office—all that are 
specified and some that are not. 

“Cherish public credit. Avoid likewise the 
accumulation of debt * * * not ungener- 
ously throwing upon posterity the burden 
which we ourselves ought to bear.“ 

George, you're a square. Don’t you know 
the difference between deficits of weakness 
and deficits of strength? We're going to 
raise the debt limit to $320 billion, maybe 
$325, this year. 

“The great rule of conduct, in regard to 
foreign nations, is to have with them as lit- 
tle political connection as possible.” 

We're allied with 42 nations in 6 treaties. 
Whoops, 

“As for traitors and enemy agents, with 
Great pleasure I will root out such abomi- 
nable pests of society.” 


to kill off the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

“With great surprise and astonishment, I 
have read the sentiments (that the army 
wishes to crown me king). No occurrence 
in the war has given me more painful sensa- 


Just Bobby and me, and Teddy makes 

three, we're happy in our blue heaven, 
Come Ser, Come Sar 

Opposite the main entrance of Tribune 
Tower we have assembled a display of various 
awards to the Chicago Tribune in recent years 
for achievements in various fields. These 
parchment certificates and loving cups repay 
inspection, They are instructive reminders 
of the diverse services constantly provided 
by a great newspaper. 

Here are awards from the newspaper pro- 
fession—Pulitzer Prizes for cartooning and 
reporting; from the Associated Press, the In- 
land Daily Press Association, the Inter- 
American Press Association; from associated 
golf writers, photographers, and travel writ- 
ers. Here are a “golden antler” award from 
the Elks, for promoting love of flag and coun- 
try, and a “Mercury award” from the Ameri- 
can Legion, for campaigning against inflation. 
Here are citations from Government—from 
Army and Navy, from the State Commission 
on Human Relations,, even from the Internal 
Revenue Service (for helping, not altogether 
cheerfully, to the tax laws). We 
have been thanked by the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, a school for the blind, 
the National Safety Council, and Goodwill 
Industries. Even the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission took notice of our good 
works, 

This is all very gratifying, of course. But 
what we value eyen more than all the docu- 
ments and sideboard ornaments is the dialog 
our readers carry on with us. This editorial 
has two purposes—the lesser, to invite all 
who can to stop by and contemplate the 
gavel award of the American Bar Association 
and other trophies; the greater, to encour- 
age again our readers to let us know how 
they respond to the Tribune, whether the 
word an individual has for us is flattering 
or faultfinding, 

We cannot undertake to write back to 
those who write to us, but we want our 
readers to know that every bouquet (and 
every brickbat) mailed to the Chicago Tri- 
bune is received with close attention, 
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Roosevelt Williams Is County Boy of Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14,1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much concern is being ex- 
pressed nationwide relative to the status 
of the young adolescents of our Nation. 

Sociological studies by various groups, 
both public and private, are constantly 
coming up with new theories on how the 
younger generation can be aided on its 
way to maturity. Each day the news- 
papers present stories of the wrongdoings 
of our teenagers. 

Consequently, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I am able to insert in the 
Record a newspaper clipping from the 
Oakland Tribune of Oakland, Calif., 
which tells the story of a young man 
who has overcome the difficult hurdles 
of his age group and has won the award 
of boy of the year in Alameda County. 
His story is a model for other young boys 
to follow. 

Furthermore, the program which re- 
sulted in Roosevelt Williams being hon- 
ored for his achievement is one that 
could well succeed in every community 
in this Nation, and the two sponsors of 
this program, the Pacific Telephone Co., 
and the Boys Club of America, are to be 
complimented for their endeavors on be- 
half of youth. 

The article appeared on January 24 
and is as follows: 

Roosevert WILLIaAMs Is County Boy OF YEAR 

Roosevelt Williams, 16, a Castlemont High 
School student leader with a talent for 
music and a yen for mathematics is Alameda 
County’s boy of the year. 

Williams, the eldest of six children, won 
the title, and a $150 US. savings bond, 
Wednesday at the first annual Alameda 
County Youth Citizenship Award luncheon 
in the Leamington Hotel. 

Runners-up in the contest, in which 5,000 
Alameda County Boys Club members partici- 
pated, were Jerry Stormoen, 16, of Alameda, 
and Michael Warman, 16, of San Leandro. 

Williams, son of Mrs. Florence Williams of 
1279 79th Avenue, has been a member of the 
East Oakland Boys’ Club for the past 5 years. 

Last summer he worked as a Red Cross 
volunteer in Oakland hospitals. 

At Castlemont, Williams maintains a B 
average, is president of the Tri-Masters 
Music Club, a member of the Concert and 
Math Clubs, plays first viola in the school 
orchestra and is head yell leader. 

Last year, he served as sophomore class 
president. = 

The two runners-up in the contest, co- 
sponsored by the Pacific Telephone Co. and 
the Boys’ Clubs of America, won statuettes 
and $100 bonds. 

Jerry Stormoen, son of Mrs. Marian Stor- 
moen of 1900 Chestnut Street, has been a 
member of the Alameda Boys Club for 4 years, 
and has been named the club’s craftsman 
of the year and athlete of the month. 

Michael Warman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Warman of 328 Suffolk Drive, has 
been a member of the San Leandro Boys 
Club since 1957. He is also active in school, 
church and boys club projects. 

The awards were presetned by Arthur C. 
Latno, Jr., East Bay division manager of Pa- 
cific Telephone, 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
February 23, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
TIMID AND FEARFUL LEADERSHIP COSTING 
U.S. PRESTIGE 


The week's news is frightening to every 
American citizen concerned with the future 
of the United States. More and more the 
American people are becoming deeply con- 
cerned with the timidity and almost child- 
ish fear of the President to make decisions. 
The result is that the prestige of the United 
States has never been lower. Our allies are 
losing confidence in us because they are not 
sure they can depend on us. Some results of 
the President's confused policies, or rather 
lack of policy: (1) De Gaulle’s insistence on 
Europe it alone without depending on 
the United States; (2) the collapse of the 
Diefenbaker government in Canada and a 
rise in anti-American feeling which is 
our entire defense perimeter in 
(3) increased unrest in Latin 

with more bold action by Commu- 
nists openly swearing all 
and the Soviet Union; (4) the hesitancy of 
Italy and Spain to renew our bases or to 
permit the establishment of bases for Polaris 
submarines; (5) a tougher attitude by Khru- 
shehev and renewed arrogance on the part 
of the Soviet Union in the nuclear test ban 
treaty talks and in its cynical offer to re- 
move several thousand Russian troops from 
Cuba sometime. 

The President's cautious reaction to the 
Mig attack on an American boat is not what 
this world so badly needs. A strong policy 
statement, dealing from strength, that we 
will protect American lives, property, free- 
dom, and way of life from any and all en- 
croachments—that any attack on us will re- 
sult in instant and deadly retallation. Such 
a position is our only hope to stop aborning 
the “war by miscalculation”—some other na- 
tion miscalculating the American people by 
thinking the weak posture of our President 
represents the people. I say we are not weak, 
not afraid, nor cautious, nor watchfully wait- 
ing when it comes to our way of life. We 
know we are right, and will brook no oppo- 
sition. “Give me liberty or give me death,” 
is not an old-fashioned homily, but a pres- 
ent, vibrant truth. So it is that we can rea- 
sonably question our future conduct when 
our own leadership confuses and bewilders 
us. Think how uncertain other nations must 
be as they see us successfully attacked; as we 
fail to make any attempt to follow up the 
shot across the bow of a ship that dis- 
regards us; when we let a dictator who 
threatens to bring us ruin keep a military 
and subyersive bastion in our hemisphere; 
see him get a promise from our leader of no 
attack; and watch him work to subvert other 
Latin and South American countries, some 
of which will fall in future months if we do 
nothing now. So we see the Keynsian so- 
cialism continue its course toward full sub- 
Jugation of our economy at home and com- 
munism continue to advance abroad. 

The failure of President Kennedy to act ts 
increasing the danger to the United States. 
At a time when bold, brave leadership is 
needed, our country finds itself headed by a 
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party machine whose energies are being spent 
in political maneuvering, reckless domestic 
experiments, and complete refusal to enun- 
ciate a foreign policy to protect our country 
and preserve freedom. The one ray of hope 
ia that the people, from my observation 
across the country, are far ahead of the ad- 
ministration and it may be that public opin- 
ion will force the administration into a role 
of national leadership in spite of itself. In 
the meantime, it is up to Congress to do all 
possible to strengthen the country and pre- 
serve our free institutions. 
PRESIDENT CALLS FOR INCREASE IN DEBT CEILING 
Here we go again. As expected and as I 
predicted last year, President Kennedy is 
now calling upon Congress for a further in- 
crease in the debt ceiling. So long as Federal 
spending is uncurtailed, there will be no 
limit to the debt ceiling as America continues 
on its reckless course toward fiscal collapse 
and national suicide. The temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit, as enacted 
during the last Congress, and which I op- 
provides as follows: (1) $308 billion 
to March 31, 1963; (2) $305 billion April 1 to 
June 24, 1963; (3) $300 billion June 25 to 
June 30, 1963. The administration has re- 
quested that the ceiling of $308 billion be 
extended to June 30, 1963. Otherwise, the 
administration will be confronted with a de- 
crease of $9 billion in the debt ceiling on 
April 1 and another decrease of $5 billion 
on June 24. In effect, an extension of the 
$308 billion ceiling beyond April 1, 1963, is 
the equivalent of a $311 billion ceiling on 
an annual basis. An extension of the $308 
billion ceiling beyond June 25, 1963, is the 
equivalent of a $316 billion ceiling on an an- 
nual basis. Hearings on the President’s re- 
quest will begin before my Committee on 
Ways and Means next Wednesday, February 
28. This is just another example of the 
failure of the Kennedy administration to 
face fiscal facts. I warned last year when I 
voted against increasing the debt ceiling 
that we would be called upon to push it 
higher unless the President made some effort 
to cut spending. We know now, too, that 
another debt increase will be requested by 
JF XE. later this year. Instead, he has pre- 
sented us with the biggest peacetime budget 
in history, $98.8 billion. His refusal to even 
attempt to practice some discipline in spend- 
ing the peoples’ money can only result in 
bigger deficits, continued pressure for an 
expanding public debt, and the inevitable 
climax, national bankruptcy. 
PRESIDENT'S TAX PLAN CONTRADICTORY AND 
SELY-DEFEATING 
In hearings this week before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the President's tax 
top tax experts 
confirmed my charge that the Kennedy plan 
is contradictory and self-defeating. Dan 
Throop Smith, tax expert of the Eisenhower 
administration, denounced the Kennedy tax 
Proposals as a “bitter disappointment.” He 
said, “by concentrating the bulk of tax cuts 
in the lower brackets to increase disposable 
income, the program has adopted the most 
expensive and the least effective way of stim- 
ulating expansion.” Mr. Smith also con- 
demned President Kennedy's plans for in- 
the Federal deficit. “The proposal 
for a net $10.3 billion cut in revenues on top 
of a prospective current deficit of $9 billion 
is a dangerous gamble with the country's 
currency and basic well-being,” Smith said, 
bearing out my prediction that if we follow 
President Kennedy’s fiscal policies we will 
devalue our currency. Smith concluded his 
testimony with this damaging statement in 
pointing up the complete fallacy of President 
Kennedy’s tax proposals: “The most serious 
error in the entire program is that when the 
parts are put together they contradict the 
standard of fairness stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and at the same time nullify 
much of the economic benefit which might 
be achieved.” 
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In my opinion the President's tax proposals 
could be likened to a doctor who prescribes 
the wrong prescription (his unworkable tax 
proposals) after making a wrong diagnosis 
(that the American economy needs more 
government). In a bland statement the 
President then says, “those who oppose the 
program must take the responsibility for any 
deterioration in the economy which might 
come about over the next months.” In other 
words, the doctor, having prescribed ‘the 
wrong prescription for the wrong illness, now 
says that if the patient dies it will be because 
he refused to take the medicine. What is 
really needed for economic growth is less 
government, less spending, and tax cuts in 
stable dollars. 

JUNKETING MEMBER'S ACTIVITIES NOT REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF CONGRESS 

Under the protocol procedures of Congress, 
Members of one body are not supposed to 
criticize those of the other body. Indeed, 
Members of the House are not supposed to 
note by name another member or to question 
his integrity or honesty. However, Members 
of Congress have a responsibility to the 
people to maintain the integrity of the Con- 
gress of the United States, Under the Con- 
stitution, Congress is the sole Judge of the 
conduct of its membership. It is our duty 
to call attention to known indiscretions so 
that unethical practices are stopped by the 
House or Senate, or the people be given the 
facts so that they may properly discipline a 
Senator or Representative who abuses the 
power of his office. In recent weeks, the 
newspapers have reported the activities of 
one Member of the House and attention has 
been called to some of his practices by a 
Member of the Senate. He is now attempt- 
ing to discredit all Congressmen by his own 
indiscretions. Fortunately, he is the excep- 
tion, not the rule—nor can there be any 
excuse or justification for misuse of public 
funds by Members of . The vast 
majority of the Members of Congress are ex- 
tremely conscientious in doing their work 
and in d their responsibilities as 
representatives of the people. To charge 
them all with irresponsible action and mis- 
handling of the people’s money is to serious- 
ly impair the image of Congress and of the 
American people because a Congressman 
usually represents the people who elect 
him, and fortunately, for our system of 
government, Congress and the people are 
morally strong, honest, and dedicated. The 
danger in the twin policies of a weak admin- 
istration which refuses to stand up to inter- 
national gangsters, and in downgrading the 
image of Congress by unworthy deeds, is 
that it encourages the lawless and criminal 
element within our country, Hoodlums, 
seeing the success of Khrushchey and Castro 
and being given the impression that disre- 
gard of honesty and integrity is the rule in 
Congress, are made bold in defiance of our 
conventions and laws. Strict adherence by 

and the people to our moral codes 
of ethics is the only hope this free Nation 
will survive these times of peril. 


Maj. Gen. Harold K. Johnson Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Army facility imme- 
diately adjacent to the city of Leaven- 
worth was first established as an Army 
outpost in 1827. As the development of 
the plains country pushed westward, 
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Fort Leavenworth served in turn as a 

Military Establishment for controlling 

Indian warfare, a cavalry school and 

finally as an advanced school for general 

officers commencing in 1881. 

In both its capacity as an Army post 
and as an advanced school, it has ren- 
dered great service to the defense and 
military posture of this Nation. It 
would not be feasible to attempt to name 
all of the well-known military heroes 
who have served at this post on a tour 
of duty or as students, instructors, or 
commandants of the school itself. Cat- 
egorically, I could say that almost every 
name that is prominently inscribed in 
the military accomplishments of this 
country at sometime in his career had a 
tour of duty at this historic Army post. 

Maj. Gen. Harold K. Johnson com- 
menced his assignment as commandant 
of the school in September 1960. In 
3 short years he has gained both the 
respect and admiration not only of the 
military personnel who have served un- 
der his command but in addition of the 
entire civilian community of the city of 
Leavenworth. Although this post has 
historically enjoyed pleasant relations 
with the city, I think perhaps General 
Johnson has taken a greater personal 
interest in the problems of the city than 
any of his predecessors. Like those who 
have preceded him, he has made every 
attempt to coordinate, so far as was 
feasible, the military and economic ad- 
ministration of the fort with the plan- 
ning and the management of the affairs 
of the city. He will be leaving the city 
of Leavenworth soon after the gradu- 
ation of the 1963 class for an assignment 
of greater responsibility with the Depart- 
ment of the Army here in Washington. 

His friends of Leavenworth recognize 
that General Johnson can perhaps bet- 
ter serve his country in his new assign- 
ment but note his leaving with sincere 
regret. At the same time we all join 
in extending our very best wishes to 
General Johnson in his new military as- 
assignment. As a manifestation of the 
appreciation of the city of Leavenworth 
to the great public service that General 
Johnson has rendered while serving as 
commandant of the school, a most un- 
usual joint resolution was adopted by 
separate groups of citizens of Leaven- 
worth and presented to him at a special 
recognition dinner on February 15. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include this 
resolution and the names of the persons 
signing it for the several organizations, 
in the Recorp in order that the gener- 
osity of his service to the city, far beyond 
his military obligation, may be publicly 
appreciated and preserved: 

JOINT RESOLUTION ISSUED BY AND FOR THE 
CITIZENS OF LEAVENWORTH, KANS., FEBRU- 
ARY 15, 1963 
Resolved, That it is with deep regret that 

the city of Leavenworth and its citizens have 
received the news that Maj. Gen. Harold K. 
Johnson will leaye his command at Fort 
Leavenworth for a new assignment in Wash- 
ington on February 25, 1963. Having wit- 
nessed General Johnson’s exceptional ability 
at work, it should not have been unexpected 
to see him moved prior to a normal period of 
duty; nevertheless, the action was met with 
surprise, mingled with regret. 

The city of Leavenworth has seen many 
commanding generals at Fort Leavenworth. 
None have captured the esteem, respect, and 
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downright admiration of the citizens of Leay- 
enworth as General Johnson has. Several 
came close, but did not reach General John- 
son's mark. 

General Johnson's devotion of time and 
talent to what may be called civic affairs has 
been little short of amazing. No native 
civilian could have done more to promote 
the welfare of Leavenworth. 

What we in Leavenworth think of General 
Johnson may best be summarized by the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the Leaven- 
worth Times February 1, 1963: 

“WE LOSE AN OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 


“The Leavenworth community will lose an 
outstanding citizen the last of this month 
when Maj. Gen. Harold K. Johnson, com- 
mandant of the Command and General Staff 
College and commanding general of Fort 
Leavenworth, leaves for a new assignment at 
the Pentagon. 

“To say that General Johnson is popular 
is to use a trite expression but Webster’s dic- 
tionary defines popular as ‘a person having 
many friends,’ and certainly the general has 
a multitude of friends in both Leavenworth 
and Fort Leavenworth. 

“In the city he took an active part in civic 
and social affairs. He served on committees, 
both as member and chairman, for projects 
devoted to the welfare of the community. 
For this work he was given a Man of the Hour 
award by the chamber of commerce last year, 

“At the fort he has been active in school 
and Boy Scout work and was awarded the 
Silver Beaver, one of scouting’s top awards 
by the Kaw Council. Park College conferred 
an honorary doctor of education degree in 
recognition of his work in public relations. 

General Johnson had already established 

as a top military leader before his 
assignment to Fort Leavenworth and it didn't 
take long for people in this area to recog- 
nize his leadership in civic affairs. He has 
been in demand as a speaker in the Midwest 
because of his forceful presentations of world 
and military affairs in words that are easily 
understood. 

Because of his success in getting things 
done and securing cooperation within the 
combined community of the two Leaven- 
Worths, he leaves a tough mark to shoot at 
for his successor, Major General Harry J. 
Lemley, Jr. Both generals will start their 
new assignments with best wishes for con- 
tinued success by friends and coworkers 


here,” 
J. F. MITCHELL, 
Mayor, City of Leavenworth. 
Ivan J. MEYER, 
President, Leavenworth Chamber of 
Commerce. 


President, 
Council, 


Ivan E. MARSHALL, 
Central Trades and Labor 


MILTON H. STROH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Trades and 
Labor Council. 
EDWARD F. LARKIN, 
Publie Relations Officer, National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employees, Local 49. 
ALFRED E, MICHAEL, 
President, National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, Local 49. 


AATSEEL Fills a Vacuum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
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would like to include in the Recorp an 
article prepared by Dr. Arthur P. Cole- 
man on the establishment and the goals 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages. 
Dr. Coleman is a former president of 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
and is now visiting lecturer of Russian at 
the University of Arizona. In our rap- 
idly diminishing universe the existence 


of any language barrier is of serious im- 


port to our own Nation, and the means 
to alleviate this condition, as set forth in 
Dr. Coleman’s presentation, should be of 
great interest to everyone. 

The article follows: 

AATSEEL FILLS A VACUUM 

(Prepared by Arthur Prudden Coleman, 
visiting lecturer in Russian, University of 
Arizona, for the founding meeting of the 
proposed Arizona chapter of AATSEEL, Janu- 
ary 18, 1963, University of Arizona.) 

The American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages, known 
now officially as ATTSEEL of the U.S.A., Inc., 
was founded at Indianapolis in late Decem- 
ber, 1941, 3 weeks after Pearl Harbor, by 
members of the Slavic group of the Modern 

ge Association. Among those who 


Langua; 
took this step, jointly and with unanimity 


of purpose, were: Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, 
now visiting lecturer in Russian at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Jules Bernard; Dr. Jacob 
Ornstein, now in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington; and Dr. Edmund 
Zawacki, Department of Slavic Languages, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The inciting factor in the founding was 
a telegram received from Prof. Nikander 
Strelsky of Vassar College. The telegram 
was sent 2 weeks after Pearl Harbor and 
read as follows: 

“Prof. A. P. Coleman, 

“Care M.L.A., 

“Hotel Clayton, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“Triple effort publicize unlimited oppor- 
tunities our field now and post bellum. 
* + + World crisis demands all-out effort. 
Anything else reproaches our group exist- 
ence.” 

Armed with this challenging call to arms, 
Dr. Coleman forthwith consulted in Indian- 
apolis with Prof. Robert Herndon Fife of 
Columbia University, chairman of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study of the American 
Council on Education. Dr. Fife pointed out 
that the Modern Language Association was 
not the place to on promotion work as 
teachers of Slavic languages, as it existed 
primarily to encourage research. He advised, 
therefore, the formation of an association for 
Slavic teachers similar to those existing for 
teachers of French, German, Italian and 
Spanish-Portuguese. Dr. Coleman brought 
this suggestion before the above group, that 
is the Slavic Group of the MLA, and the 
group responded with enthusiasm, giving Dr. 
Coleman authorization to proceed with the 
organization of such an association. 

Dr. Coleman, then teaching at Columbia 
University, selected the name which the as- 
sociation still bears: The American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Slavic Languages, the 
“languages” being added at the insistence 
of Prof. George Rapall Noyes, pioneer in the 
teaching of Slavic, at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, to avoid going over into disciplines 
like history. Moreover AATSEEL was to rep- 
resent teachers. Researchers were still to 
center in the Slavic group of MLA. 

At first the association grew very slowly, 
due to war restrictions and difficulty of 
transportation, and the first president, Pro- 
fessor Noyes, became justifiably discouraged. 
On the other hand, there were favorable fac- 
tors at work: (1) in the thick of World War 
II the U.S. Government began more and 
more to rely on AATSEEL for the recruitment 
of civilian and military personnel with a 
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knowledge of the languages of Eastern Eu- 
rope: and (2) the number of colleges in the 
United States offering Slavic languages was 
increasing rapidly. For example, in 1941 
Russian was being taught at 18 colleges and 
universities, whereas by V—J Day in 1945 the 
figure was 155—a tremendous increase. 
Thirdly, a highly successful local meeting, 
the only kind we could have in those days 
because of the ban on national conventions 
issued by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, was held at Columbia University on 
December 30, 1942, to discuss problems of 
teaching the second year of Russian, ‘The 
meeting resulted in the formation of a New 
York chapter of AATSEEL. By 1950 the 
number of State chapters had grown to 20, 
scattered from New Hampshire to California, 
from Michigan to Florida. 

Seeing no possibility of a national meeting 
and relying on the small sum of $68 which 
we had in the treasury, in September 1943 
Mrs. Coleman brought out the first issue 
of an AATSEEL Bulletin. From that date 
to this, under changing names, an AATSEEL 
Bulletin (now Journal) has been published 
without interruption four times a year, and 
now has become the most important ve- 
hicle of contact among teachers of Slavic 
and East European languages, For 5 years 
the Bulletin was published at Columbia, 
then later under the editorship of Prof. Wil- 
liam E. Langebartel at Temple University, 
for a time at Indiana University, and now 
at the University of Wisconsin, Prof, J. T. 
Shaw, editor. 

After heading the infant organization for 
2 years, Professor Noyes retired in December 
1943 to the executive council, where he 
remained in office for 6 years. He was suc- 
ceeded as president by Prof. Samuel H. Cross 
of Harvard University, now deceased. Dr. 
Coleman continued as secretary-treasurer 
until September 1949, when he became pres- 
ident. In 1943 AATSEEL won its first im- 
portant national victory for the profession 
by intervening with the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to help save the Polish 
work there, pointing out the importance of 
all teaching in our field. The happy result 
was not only the retention of the teaching 
of Polish, but expansion into the present 
very active department of Slavic é 

In December 1944, with the clouds of war 
beginning to disperse, we were finally al- 
lowed to have our first national 5 
This was held in New York. Overjoyed to 
meet each other personally at last, a hun- 
dred members participated in a program 
which began with a reception in the office 
of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, who, we were 
surprised to learn, could himself 
Slavic language, Slovene, in fact. The 
program ended with a most rewarding dis- 
cussion on the use of radio in the teaching 
of languages, held in the palatial conference 
room of the National Broadcasting Corp., 
with Dr. James Rowland Angell, former 
president of Yale University presiding. At 
this meeting the Honorable John Dyneley 
Prince, nestor of Slavic studies at Columbia 
University, made the last speech of his long 
career in scholarship and diplomacy, dis- 
cussing with us his unique method of 
teaching languages by the direct method. 

In December 1945 we met at the University 

of Chicago under the presidency of Prof. 
George Bobrinskoy, reviewing the many con- 
tributions of AATSEEL members to the win- 
ning of World War II. In December 1946 our 
meeting in Washington was centered largely 
around cooperation with the Library of Con- 
gress. 
In Detroit in December 1947 AATSEEL be- 
came the first among national professional 
organizations to vote that in the future all 
national officers must sign the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Our founding member, Prof. Edmund 
Zawacki, presided over the stimulating ses- 
sions, which filled all 4 days to the brim, 
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Later annual meetings have been held in 
various centers, one even, in September 1949, 
in California, at the University of Califor- 
hia in Los Angeles and at Stanford Univer- 
sity, with Prof. Oleg Maslenikov of the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley presiding. 

Now fully of age, in its 2ist year, AATSEEL 
met this past December (1962) in Washing- 
ton, D.C., looking ahead to continued serv- 
ice in the field of language teaching. Right 
now it would appear that the great need, 
the place where AATSEEL's services are most 
needed, is in the area of high school lan- 
guage instruction, In public and private 
high schools Russian teaching is making 
enormous strides, but materials are lacking 
and techniques not developed. In a way the 
teaching of Russian in high schools is today 
where college and university teaching of the 

was when AATSEEL began its work. 
Much needs to be done if we are to hold the 
gains already won and if our fine young 
teachers, many of whom learned the lan- 


latest techniques of language teaching must 
be used and the possibilities of teaching by 
radio and TV must be explored. The lan- 
guage laboratory must be expanded. The 
future is bright, if we but work hard and 
make it our own, 


West German Measures To Prevent De- 
tergent Pollution Furnishes Example to 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 2105, provides the means for end- 
ing the pollution of our streams and 
ground water by synthetic detergents 
which do not decompose readily. It 
would forbid the sale in interstate com- 
merce after June 30, 1965 of synthetic 
detergents which do not meet standards 
of decomposibility to be prescribed by 
-the Surgeon General. 

I call attention to the seriousness of 
the detergent pollution problem, par- 
ticularly in the areas that now face or 
are threatened with water shortages. 

One aspect of the enforcement of the 
legislation I propose is the testing pro- 
cedure adopted to determine the extent 
to which detergents will decompose. The 
following article from the February 18 
issue of Chemical and Engineering News 
contains a useful explanation of the 
testing system adopted in West Ger- 
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many: 

The article follows: 
SynDer Testinc CouLD FOLLOW GERMAN 

LEAD 

Syndet biodegradability is picking up steam 
in U.S. political arenas, Congress has its 
first proposed bill on the subject and some 
State legislatures are becoming more active, 
. The ultimate extent of such legislation, as 
well as its passage, is still much in doubt, 
But operating and test procedures will un- 
doubtedly take on greater and greater im- 
portance as such legislation comes to a head. 
An idea of one direction procedures could 
possibly take comes from West Germany. 
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Indeed, in introducing his bill to Con- 
gress, Representative Henry S. REUSS, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, stated that the bill “would 
essentially adopt the successful approach 
used in West Germany.” The proposed bill, 
HR. 2105 (C. & EN., January 28, part 1, p. 
23), specifies that the Surgeon General shall 
set standards of decomposability for deter- 
gents which will assure that all detergents 
imported into the United States or shipped 
in interstate commerce after June 30, 1965, 
“will decompose quickly and completely after 
use.” The Surgeon General shall set up 
specific methods by which detergents shall 
be tested to determine if they conform to 
standards, 

The West German Government also had to 
set up an acceptable test system for check- 
ing out syndets before it could enforce its 
detergent control legislation. ‘The law speci- 
fies that biodegradability of anionic deter- 
gents in washing and cleaning compounds 
must be at least 80 percent (arithmetic 
mean). The system, devised by an advisory 
committee, for testing biodegradability is, in 
effect, a lab-scale waste treatment plant. 

ACTIVATED SLUDGE USED 


Synthetic effiuent containing the syndet 
under test is metered into an aeration tank 
where it passes through activated sludge and 
is degraded. Slurry from the aeration tank 
passes to a settling tank. Settled sludge is 
pumped back to the aeration tank, while 
clarified runoff from the system overflows 
into a collecting tank. 

After the sludge has adapted to the de- 
tergent under test, usually about 8 days, 
daily determinations of detergent content 
of untreated and treated effluents are made 
and percentage degradation computed, 
These determinations are made for 21 days, 
not including the adapting period. The 
arithmetic mean of the values Is taken as 
the biodegradability of the material. The 
detergent analysis is based on the reaction 
of methylene blue with anionic detergents. 
The resulting detergent-dye complex is ex- 
tracted with chloroform and analyzed pho- 
tometrically at 650 ma. This laboratory test 
is said to correlate well with full-scale treat- 
ment plants. 

The West German ordinance also calls for 
checking sludge activity every 2 days by de- 
termining the potassium te re- 
quirement of the synthetic waste water in 
and out of the aeration tank. In a properly 
operating system, the te require- 
ment of the synthetic effluent is reduced 
significantly on passing through the acti- 
vated sludge. This decrease should become 
constant once the sludge has adapted to a 
given detergent and the test system is lined 
out. Thus, the permanganate test serves as 
a running system check. 

Also specified in the ordinance are various 
other routine tests. These include determin- 
ing soap content of tested detergent ma- 
terial, the amount of dissolved oxygen in 
the aeration tank, and the quantity of dry 
material, both organic and inert, in the acti- 
vated sludge. Decomposability of soap is set 
at 100 percent in computing detergent de- 
gradability. 

Synthetic effluent is made from a nutrient 
and a detergent solution. The material 
should be made up fresh daily. The syn- 
thetic effluent is prepared by mixing 1 liter of 
nutrient solution and an amount of deter- 
gent solution containing 480 milligrams of 
anionactive detergent reacting as methylene 
blue active substance (MBAS). The ordi- 
nance requires an immediate control analysis 
of the synthetic effluent using methylene 
blue. 

The nutrient solution consists of 1 liter 
of drinking water in which are dissolved 3,750 
eres peptone, 2,500 yon ag meat 

650 milligrams urea, 


150 milligrams 
niata chloride, 100 — calcium 
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chloride dihydrate, and 50 milligrams mag- 
nesium sulfate heptahydrate. 

Before starting the test, the aeration and 
settling tanks are filled with synthetic efflu- 
ent. The settling tank is positioned so that 
its overflow matches the water level in the 
aeration tank. Flow of synthetic effluent 18 
set at 1 liter per hour. Air feed to the aera- 
tion tank is adjusted to give thorough mix- 
mg and a dissolved oxygen content of at least 

2 milligrams per liter. Decrease MBAS con- 
tent of the synthetic efluent passing through 
the test system is calculated dally from 
analysis of the inlet and outlet material using 
the methylene blue procedure, By compar- 
ing the analyses, percentage degradation can 
be figured. 

TESTING LABS 


Although the detergent act Is Federal law, 
enforcement is left to the German states. 
The states most likely won't set up Individual 
test labs, but labs will probably be estab- 
lished in such cities as Cologne, Frankfurt, 
and Munich. Right now, detergent makers 
are submitting samples of candidate deter- 
gents to a Government agency for test. But 
big manufacturers will probably eventually 
set up their own system based on the official 
procedure. 

The next question seems to be standardi- 
zation in Europe. Switzerland is already 
working up regulations based on the German 
system. And last December, the scientific 
research directorate for scientific affairs of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development met in Paris to consider 
water pollution and detergent problems. 

In West Germany the job of determining 
analytical procedures was given to an ad- 
visory group called the general committee 
for detergents and water. It had been form- 
ed in 1960 and is sponsored by the ministry 
for atomic energy and water resources (re- 
cently renamed Ministry for Scientific Re- 
search) and the Federal center for hydrology 
under the transportation ministry. Mem- 
bers of the advisory committee come from 
interested groups, such as detergent makers, 
public health officials, and sewage treatment 
experts, from all the West German states 
and Berlin. 

The analytical procedures devised are 
spelled out in an appendix to the ordinance, 
and the effective date for enforcement is 
October 1, 1964. The ordinance applies to 
washing powders for linen and laundry, 
washing compounds for fine laundry, sup- 


offender in Germany is tetrapropylene ben- 
zene sulfonate (TPBS), which has about 85 
percent of the West German market. Under 
normal West German water purification pro- 
cedure, only about 25 percent of TPBS pres- 
ent in detergents is degraded. 


Resolution in Support of House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention and 
to the attention of all the Members of 
this great legislative body the text of a 
very timely resolution adopted by the, 
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City Council of the City of Maywood, 23d 
Congressional District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., supporting the work of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities of which I am a member. It 
follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
oF MAYWOOD EXPRESSING Irs SUPPORT OF THE 
Work or THe U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
TIVITIES 


Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Maywood, Calif., has heretofore expressed its 
support of the work and activities of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on 
Un-American Activities; and 

Whereas said committee has diligently con- 
tinued its efforts to expose the activities of 
various individuals and organizations whose 
activities are harmful to the American way 
of life; and 

Whereas this council wishes to reaffirm its 
support of said committee: Now, therefore, 
the City Council of the City of Maywood does 
resolve as follows: 

Secrion 1. The City Council of the City of 
Maywood, Calif., hereby reaffirms its support 
and approval of the work of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Un-American 
Activities and extends to said committee, 
through the chairman thereof, the sincere 
gratitude of this council for the efforts of 
said committee to protect the United States 
from subversive elements. 

Sec. 2. That a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Honorable CLYDE 
Dorie, Congressman, representing the 23d 
Congressional District, a member of said 
committee, 

Sec. 8. The city clerk of the city of 
Maywood shali certify to the adoption of this 
resolution and thenceforth and thereafter 
the same shall be in full force and effect. 

Passed, approved, and adopted this 13th 
day of February 1963. 


Attest: 


City Clerk. 

I, Isabel L, Dedmore, city clerk of the city 
Of Maywood, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going resolution, being Resolution No. 1907, 
Was passed by the City Council of the City of 
Maywood, signed by the mayor of said city 
and attested by the city clerk, all at a regular 
meeting of the city council held on the 13th 
day of February 1963, and that the same was 
Passed by the following vote: 

Ayes: Councilman Awalt, Kearney, Case, 
Sampler, Mayor Tennis. 

Nays: Councilmen, none. 

Absent: Councilmen, none. 

ISABEL L. DEDMORE, 
City Clerk. 

I, Isabel L. Dedmore, city clerk of the city 
of Maywood, do hereby certify the above and 
foregoing to be a true, correct, and complete 
copy of Resolution No. 1907, adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Maywood on 13th 
day of February 1963, as the same appears on 
file and of record in my office. 


Grand Design: Civilians Overrule Military 
on Weapons for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable speculation 
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of late over the roles played by the mili- 
tary and the civilian advisers to the 
President in matters of state and matters 
of military importance. 

The most succinct and lucid commen- 
tary on this situation that has come to 
my attention is contained in an edi- 
torial appearing in the February 10 edi- 
tion of the Shreveport Times in an edi- 
torial by Editor Don Ewing. 

I insert it in today’s Recorp in the 
hope that many of my colleagues will 
take a few minutes to study what this 
editorial has to say. The import is clear 
and worthy of our serious study: 

GRAND DESIGN: CIVILIANS OVERRULE MILITARY 
ON WEAPONS FOR WAR 


(On last December 31, President Kennedy 
held a closed doors press conference, from 
which the transcript later “leaked,” at which 
he said the United States would assume 
greater leadership and authority in world 
affairs, although this would “hurt” some of 
our free world allies, Various economio, po- 
litical, and military programs evolving from 
the Washington administration since then 
are being called grand designs. The Times 
Thursday discussed effects of some of this 
policy on friendly foreign governments. To- 
day we discuss the currently 8 mili- 
tary grand design.) 

For such evaluation and interpretation as 
each individual reader may wish to give, 
these facts should be kept in mind in con- 
sidering President Kennedy’s decision to 
scrap 105 U.S. nuclear missiles and their 
bases in Europe: 

1. In a letter dated last October 28 to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Khrushchev said he would 
remove his missiles from Cuba if the United 
States would remove its missiles from 
Turkey. 

2. The White House denied that Khru- 
shchev’s later agreement to remove his mis- 
siles from Cuba was based on a deal as to 
Turkey. 

3. Ten weeks later, President Kennedy re- 
vealed that 15 U.S. Jupiter missiles in Tur- 
key, 30 Jupiter missiles in Italy, and 60 Thor 
missiles in England and their bases would 
be dismantled, with Polaris submarines re- 
placing them—reportedly 5 to 7 Polaris subs 
for the British Isles area and 4 to 6 for the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

NINETY PERCENT NUCLEAR CUT 


Dr. Stefan Possony, noted Stanford Univer- 
sity nuclear weapons scientist, states in a 
study of U.S. nuclear firepower that we have 
the capacity to deliver 1,000 megatons of 
nuclear destruction against an enemy 
through our present missiles. (One megaton 
equals 1 million tons of TNT; 1,000 mega- 
tons equal 1 billion tons of TNT.) The 
U.S. Air Force is given a potential capacity 
of delivery of nuclear bombs through manned 
bombers that would bring our total to about 
10,000 megatons—10 billion TNT tons. 

But the manned bomber capacity of the 
Air Force (but not the manned plane ac- 
tivity) now is being phased out under orders 
of Defense Secretary McNamara, approved by 
President Kennedy. By 1967-68, we no 
longer will have manned bomber nuclear 
striking power. For the first time since a 
period following World War I, the United 
States does not have a single bomber under 
construction. 

If Dr. Possony basically is correct, the 
abandonment of our manned bomber nuclear 
striking power would reduce the present 
megatonnage of American nuclear firepower 
capacity by 90 percent—9,000 out of 10,000 
megatons. 

This would mean a net and permanent 90- 
percent reduction. Polaris submarines 
would be placed in ocean areas where nuclear 
missiles are withdrawn from land areas. 
Khrushchey would have a huge psychological 
victory in proclaiming to the world that he 
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forced the United States to abandon many 
of its missile bases inside European nations, 
However, the Polaris submarine construc- 
tion program is not known to have been in- 
creased with scrapping of the Jupiter-Thor 
missile sites in Europe and presumably the 
42 Polaris subs eventually to be in action 
simply would be spread thinner around the 
globe. More than half of the proposed Po- 
laris submarines are yet to be constructed, 
and the whole fleet is not expected to be 
available for action until around the end of 
1967. There is also demand in some military 
quarters that if Polaris is to be the substi- 
tute for the missiles being scrapped in Tur- 
key, Polaris submarines should be stationed 
in the Black Sea—the 350-mile-wide area be- 
tween Turkey and Russia—just as Khru- 
shchev has his atomic and rocket subma- 
rines in the Caribbean, off our coasts. 
SKYBOLT, RS—70 DROPPED 


In addition to scrapping its nuclear-car- 
rying manned bomber strength, the United 
States has abandoned the Skybolt—the nu- 
clear missile delivered to within 1,000 miles 
of its target by long range bombers and then 
turned loose on its own. We also have aban- 
doned the RS~70 supersonic and robot brain 
electronic bomber which would seek out tar- 
gets, aim nuclear missiles, and fire them to 
certain hits in a matter of seconds. 

The so-called mobility of the Polaris—as 
a vaunted preventive of sudden destruction 
by an enemy launching a sneak nuclear mis- 
sile attack—fades into insignificance in com- 
parison to the mobility we are abandoning: 
Some 650 nuclear-armed 1,000-miles-an-hour 
bombers always on alert now, and the Sky- 
bolt and RS-70 in the future; plus another 
1,000 bombers available but not on immedi- 
ate alert. 

All of this, Congressman EDWARD HÉBERT, 
of Louisiana, ranking Democratic member 
of the House Armed Forces Committee, says 
will mean that we have abandoned our mul- 
tiplicity of methods of delivery of nuclear 
destruction to rely entirely on only two sys- 
tems of delivery; the Polaris submarine, op- 
erable only in oceans; and the Minuteman 
long range missile, fired from concrete un- 
derground bins in the United States. 

And this, Congressman Héserr told the 
Times, is like a football team with a whole 
raft of superstar, triple-threat backfield 
men, informing the other team that it will 
run no plays except forward passes; that 
the foe can deploy its entire defense ac- 
cordingly, with certainty that there never 
will be a line buck or an end run, a quar- 
terback sneak or a double reverse, or even 
a quick kick. 

In other words, Russia can plan its de- 
fenses against only two systems of nuclear 
attack instead of against several coming from 
land, air and sea, and from every direction. 

OPPOSED BY JOINT CHIEFS 


This grand design for both American mili- 
tary power and military power for the West- 
ern World—the free world—may be exactly 
what should be done. There is no effort here 
to say whether it is right or worng. But 
there should be a lot of consideration of who 
made the decisions for this military grand 
design, for the U.S. military certainly did 
not. 

Testimony before the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee (now withheld from publica- 


known) shows that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
previous to the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
personnel unanimously favored continuation 
of the RS-70 program over Secretary McNa- 
mara’s order to scrap it. 

Then, President Kennedy made retired 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor Chairman of the Jolnt 
Chiefs. McNamara at once called 
for a review of the previous RS-70 Joint 
Chiefs decision. (This is the first time a 
retired general ever has been appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
active service, General Taylor was a vigor- 
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ously outspoken opponent of General Eisen- 
hower's policy of an all-powerful manned- 
bomber Air Force. He wants the ground 
Army to be supreme in all phases of the 
armed services.) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the 
RS-70 and came up with the three active 
Chiefs of Staf_—Army, Navy and Air Force 
again unanimously in favor of continuation 
of the RS-70; this despite vigorous opposi- 
tion from Chairman Taylor. The latter fav- 
ored scrapping the RS. 70. 

Then came the Skybolt decision. Again 
the active Joint Chiefs were unanimous to go 
on with the Skybolt. Retired General Taylor 
again opposed. Secretary McNamara ordered 
the Skybolt abandoned, and RS-70 halted. 

CIVILIANS TOP THE MILITARY 


House Armed Services Committee testi- 
mony shows that the advisers on whom Sec- 
retary McNamara based his own decision 
were mostly the young civilians with which 
he has permeated the Defense Department 
in high posts—men described by retired 
four-star Gen. Thomas White, former Air 
Force Chief of Staff, as junior whiz kids as 
compared to the senior college professors 
who make up President Kennedy’s White 
House advisory staff. 

Recommendations by these often imma- 
ture Pentagon gentlemen overrode deci- 
sions of four-star admirals and generals who 
gained stars and decorations as combat 
commanders in World War II or Korea or 
both. And these are decisions on what 
Weapons our fighting forces should have to 
fight wars—not matters of military theory 
or h 

Letting civilians overrule generals on types 
of weapons with which the generals and 
their armies must fight is, Congressman 
Héseer said, like having the best doctors in 
the world diagnose a case and then calling 
in lawyers to prescribe for the patient. 

But that is the military grand design now 
being carried out in Washington. 

created the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the top military advisory body to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. In 
the American tradition, the President and 
Secretary have authority over the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the constitutional civilian 
authority being over the military. But the 
President and the Secretary always are ex- 
pected to accept decisions of the military 
on purely tactical and technical matters, 
such as weaponry. 

Congress gave this now abused authority 
to the Secretary of Defense. It is time for 
Congress to take it back. 


Doesn’t Make Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle on the proposed tax reductions: 

Dorsn’rT Make SENSE 

Everyone, needless to say, would like to pay 
less in Federal taxes which, in many cases, 
have reached or are near, confiscatory levels. 
But not everyone believes that tax reduction 
now, in the light of current prospects and 
conditions, makes sense. 

President Charles B. Shuman, of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, is among 
them. Speaking before the federation’s 
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recent convention, he expressed the 23 
that tax reduction without a corresponding 
reduction in Government spending would be 
irresponsible. 

Attractive as a tax reduction is, this point 
of view must be given full consideration. It 
is true that some top officials.of the Govern- 
ment, who are concerned with tax policy, 
now argue that deficits are not necessarily 
breeders of inflation. Maybe so—but their 
arguments are contravened by the hard ex- 
perience of the postwar years. Perhaps ever- 
increasing deficits—of 10, 15, 20 billion dol- 
lars a year—would not produce more infla- 
tion in a time when there is idle plant 
capacity and substantial unemployment. 
But what of the time—that the Government 
is working for—when the plants are all busy 
and we have full employment? 

The ranks of those, in and out of Congress, 
who are convinced that reduced spending is 
a prerequisite of sound and safe tax reduc- 
tion, are growing fast. They should—and we 
hope it Keeps up, 


Champion of the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article about a distinguished 
economist and dedicated servant to the 
public interest, Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, 
who has served 40 years as a teacher of 
economics and business law, much of it 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 

A man of this stature deserves the 
plaudits of all for his excellent efforts on 
behalf of the people. 

The article follows: 

CHAMPION OF THE CONSUMER 
L (By George Monaghan) 

Dedicated. That's the best way to describe 
Prof. Joseph M. Klamon and his devotion to 
the American free enterprise system. 

After nearly 40 years as a teacher of eco- 
nomics and business law—32 of them at 
Washington University—his stand for the 
free market never has weakened. 

And it never will. 

Dean Ross Trump, of the university's busi- 
ness school, says it is largely through Pro- 
Tessor Klamon's efforts that Missouri today 
remains an island in a sea of “fair trade” 
States. 

And surveys indicate that the State's 
unique status has paid off in lower retail 
prices than in surrounding fair trade areas. 

But the battle to maintain a free market 
is neverending. As Professor Klamon says: 

“The trouble is that we never seem to 
have as many practicing free enferprisers 
as we have professing free enterprisers.” 

People want values when they buy, he ob- 
served, “but when they eell, they want a con- 
trolled and regulated market.” 

CONSTANT DANGER 


“Fair trade“ and other forms of fixing 
floors on retail prices are a constant danger 
to the free market. A national fair trade bill 
could cost the consumer more than $2 mil- 
lion a year in higher prices, Dr. Klamon has 
said 


If fair trade comes before this Congress— 
and Dr. Klamon thinks it will—he'll be there 
to fight it. Asin the past, he will be stating 
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his views as a member of the St. Louls-St. 
Louls County.Consumers Federation. 

The battle of fair trade, under a variety 
of names, goes back a long way, and it Is 
sure to go on in the future. As long as he 
is able, Dr. Klamon will carry on his fight 
against it. 

If you would go back 30 years, you'd find 
that Jumpin' Joe“ Klamon, as his students 
have always called him, was even then fight- 
ing the battle of the consumer. 

In the 1930's he was fighting for a better 
break in prices of milk, butter, bread, eggs, 
and coal. 

Just this week, he rose to the consumer's 
defense again in a sharply worded protest 
against a proposed elimination of pasteuri- 
zation dates on milk bottle caps. He called 
for the resignation of the city health com- 
missioner, who had indicated approval of the 
bill introduced in the board of aldermen. 


BAS THE FACTS 


Facts, figures and learning are his weap- 
ons, and he uses them with scholarly au- 
thority. Look at his record: 

In 1922, at age 21, he earned his law de- 
gree at Washington University after working 
his way through school. 

Two years later he received his master of 
arts degree at Yale; a year after that, still 
at Yale, a doctor of jurisprudence. By 1927, 
he had his Ph. D. from Yale. 

There's more. During those degree-earn- 
ing years he was: 

Tutor at Yale, 1922 to 1924; chairman of 
the department of economics, William and 
Mary College, 1925; lecturer and visiting pro- 
fessor, Temple University, 1924-25; in- 
structor in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1926 and 1927. 

In 2 years at Yale he took three degrees. 
That’s a distinction few—if any—in the long 
history of that institution can claim. 

During the next 2 years he was professor 
of economics at Carnegie Institute and 
Pittsburgh University. 

Then, in 1929, he returned to Washington 
University, this time as a teacher. 

STUDENT FAVORITE 


In those days, Dr. Klamon wore a small 
mustache and, in his pictures anyway, looked 
the part of a no-nonsense schoolmaster. 

Today, he still has the prominent jaw and 
his students will tell you he can still growl, 
but there’s a kind and tolerant look that 
keeps coming back. 

He's always been a great favorite of stu- 
dents. Not long ago he was the first to re- 
ceive the Faculty Award of the University's 
chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi, a business fra- 
ternity. 

There are few in the oe who have 
served longer than Dr. Klamon, and there 
are none in the business school, where the 
second in line is Dr, Carl Dauten. He is a 
former Kiamon student. 

The Nation was deep in depression when 
Dr. Klamon came to Washington Univer- 
sity, and he was stoking the fires for a 
change in the Nation's administration. (To- 
day, he counts himself among the admirers 
of former President Hoover.) 

He rapped economics teachers for not be- 
ing sufficiently articulate in controversial 
areas involving the public. He condemned 
the sales tax as a deterrent to spending and 
a tax on consumption. And he was one of 
180 economists who petitioned the President 
in 1932 against the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

But the real action began after 1933 with 
the creation of consumers councils under the 
National Recovery Act. 

UNPAID ADVISER 

Dr, Klamon became unpaid economic ad- 
viser for the St, Louls council. 

In November 1933 he charged that milk 
distributors here had advanced their prices 
out of all proportion to the prices paid to 
the farmer, 
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In December of the same year, before a 
meeting of the consumers milk commission 
in city hall, he charged that dairy concerns 
were exploiting the farmer and consumer 
under a milk marketing agreement. 

In June 1934 he was urging the mayor to 
establish “milk stations“ for sale of milk to 
the needy at reduced prices. 

Then, in October 1936, Dr. Klamon fired 
one of the opening shots for adoption of the 
United States standard milk ordinance. It 
went off with a loud bang. 

He demanded that the Director of Public 
Welfare of the city prove his statement that 
the persent milk ordinance was a good one— 
or resign his position. 

With the Consumers Council taking a 
strong stand in the campaign, he charged 
the city’s health was endangered daily by 
the “use of the present supply which may 
be adequately termed bacterial soup rather 
than milk.” 

Mrs, Marion Weir, an early council leader, 
said Dr. Klamon was those who 
helped Dr. Joseph H. Bredeck, city health 
Commissioner push the city’s standard milk 
law. 

PRICES DROP 

Again during the 1930's, when coal price- 
fixer went to work under the wings of the 
NRA’s Blue Eagle, Dr. Klamon was among 
council members like Mrs. Rose Kerber and 
Father William F. Mullally who fought them, 

The repercussions of that battle were felt 
all the way to Washington, D.C., but prices 
dropped as a result. 

His adversaries learned in those days— 
as they do today—that Dr. Klamon is a man 
who gets to the heart of a matter with an- 
noying speed—and hits hard when he gets 
there 


He is roughest when it comes to tamper- 
ing with the free market. 

During a hearing before a House commit- 
tee in February 1952, Dr. Klamon charged 
that lobbyists had “moved with the preci- 
sion of a Panzer division” to get fair trade 
bills passed in 45 states. 

VERBAL EXCHANGE 

A Congressman from Colorado, himself a 
former State legislator, didn’t like that. 

Listen to the exchange: 

“It is government by Western Union and 
government by lobby. They have threatened 
you. They have coerced you,” says Dr, Kla- 
mon. 

“Then I take it from your statement,” 
Says the Con “that every legislator 
in the 45 states who voted for.” 

Dr. Klamon finishes it for him: “were sub- 
ject to the same pressure.” 

“And went ahead and followed the lead 
Of the lobbyists and not the people * * > 
That’s your interpretation of it?” 

“That is a fact and I am prepared to prove 
tt." Then came the barrage of facts and 


Minutes later the same Congressman 
asked the professor: “I want to know 
Whether or not you have ever gave thought 
to becoming a candidate and representing 
all those people you talk about?” 

The answer was quick and final: 

“I have not. But if I were a Congressman 
there are terms upon which I would not 
Want a public office and this bill represents 
those terms.“ 

VARIED CAUSES 

If you talk with Dr. Klamon about poli- 
tics and economics you'll come away with a 
Variety of names identified with a variety of 
ideas and causes, many of them conflicting. 

You'll hear Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Hamilton the aristocrat, and Tom Paine the 
revolutionary. You'll hear Woodrow Wilson, 
Senators William Borah, George Norris, and 
Robert LaFollette. 

And you'll hear of Representative Thomas 
Curtis, Senator Paul Douglas, Senator Harry 
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Flood Byrd, Lawrence K. Roos, and the late 
Cochran 


Federalists, agrarian democrats, progressives, 
Democrats, Republicans, conservatives and 
liberals. 

If you ask Dr. Klamon whether it’s possi- 
ble to agree with such variety, he'll tell you 
it is. 

“I don’t pay much attention to those 
labels, Democrat, Republican, Uberal, and 
conservative. 

“For one thing you must recognize that 
politics is not a science. It isan art. It is 
the art of reconciling conflicting group in- 
terests. It is Hegel’s idea of thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis.” 

Take Harry Froop Byrd. “He believes in 
absolute financial integrity. That is para- 
mount. At the same time we must not close 
our eyes to reality. We must be receptive 
to ideas that do not impair a sound cur- 
rency and do not smack of collectivism.” 

DELUDE OURSELVES 

In the economic arena, Dr. Klamon will 
tell you: 

“We should stop deluding ourselves. 
Either we want competition and price free- 
dom, or we want restraint of trade and price 


fixing.” 
And if it’s the latter, then “we should re- 
peal the Federal antitrust laws * * and 


perhaps apologize to the 16 electrical com- 
paniec who recently pleaded guilty to anti- 
trust violations.” 

In short, Dr. Klamon is no Keynesian 
economist. He’s an Adam Smith man first 
and last. He rejects “all 57 varieties of so- 
cialism” and defines a Communist “as a So- 
clalist who is more ruthless and in a bigger 
hurry.” i 

But the United States, he says, still has 
plenty of room for improvement Would 
that we could get the type of effort and 
brains in the social sciences that we have in 
other sciences.” 

Dr. Klamon first of all is a teacher whose 
“bark is bigger than his bite” his students 
say. He is also one of the Nation's leading 
labor arbitrators. 

THE OTHER SIDE 


He is an undeviating proponent of civil 
rights and liberties. 

But there is another side. 

He is a family man. His wife, Rose, is a 
former student of his; his son, Lawrence, an 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense; his 
daughter, Barbara, an anthropology student 
at the University of vania; and his 
younger sons, Bill and Don, Washington 
University students. 

Here is a man who could talk “family” 
until the sun goes down, and who drinks his 
coffee from a giant cup labeled “Pop.” 

Here is a man who loves graham crackers 
and milk, the theater, Vladimir Golschmann, 
and who plays first base on the faculty base- 
ball team despite his 61 years. 

“When they made Joe Klamon,” says his 
colleague Dr. Carl Dauten, “they threw the 
pattern away.” 


Trust Among Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the Sunday Visitor that 
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sets forth the position of Pope John on 


Taust AMONG NATIONS 
(By Rev. John F, Cronin, 8.8.) 

Pope John ends the third part of his far- 
reaching social encyclical with some thoughts 
on world cooperation for the sake of peace, 
He begins with a clear summary of the need 
for nations to work together, and then pro- 
gresses to a study of the obstacles they face 
in this task. He concludes with the propo- 
sition that peace cannot exist without trust, 
and trust must be based on recognition of 
the moral order. Thus there must be reti- 
gious, as well as political and economic foun- 
dations of world tranquility. 

The Pope stresses scientific and technical 
progress as factors in nations more 
and more interdependent. “As a rule no 
single commonwealth has sufficient resources 
at its command to solve the more important 
scientific, technical, economic, social, politi- 
cal, and cultural problems which confront 
it at the present time. These problems are 
necessarily the concern of a whole group of 
nations, and possibly of the whole world.” 

It is true, of course, that individual na- 
tions may enjoy a high degree of culture and 
civilization, These states may have a large 
and industrious population, an advanced 
economic structure, great natural resources, 
and extensive territories. “Yet, even so, in 
isolation from the rest of the world they are 
quite incapable of finding an adequate solu- 
tion to their major problems. * * * That is 


helping one another. Mutual development 
and perfection are the keynotes to progress. 
PEACE AND COOPERATION 


Catholics who are reluctant to follow the 
lead of the papacy in adopting an interna- 
tional outlook may argue that the state- 
ments quoted above deal with secular mat- 
ters, not propositions of morals and religion. 
Yet all the modern popes have spoken with 
one voice in stressing the intimate relation- 
ship between peace—certainly a moral con- 
cept—and the establishment of close politi- 
cal and economic ties among nations. The 
world of religion and morality does not exist 
in a vacuum. It is strongly affected by the 
social and material conditions of mankind. 
Indeed, this is the basic reason why the 
church has a social . 

When men of various religions and cul- 
tural backgrounds try to set up political and 
social organs for international cooperation, 
the resulting institutions will have many 
imperfections. This should surprise no one, 
since even God's church, in its human mani- 
festations, shows the limitations that result 
from original sin. Those who love an ideal 
do not use the flaws that show up in its 
concrete forms as excuses to attack or aban- 
don the ideal itself. Rather, human failures 
are a challenge to renewal and perfection 
in our unending quest to make ideals reall- 
ties in this life. 

Men who abandoned the church because 
of its human imperfections have been called 
heretics in traditional theology. A similar 
mental attitude can lead to isolationism in 
international affairs. One can always find 
limitations in alliances, in international or- 

tions, and in proposals for peace. 
‘These flaws can be used as excuses to attack 
the whole concept of cooperation as imprac- 
tical, Others, more loyal to the ideals pro- 
pounded by the papacy, will acknowledge 
weaknesses in various world groups, but will 
seek to conserve the good and to inhibit the 
evil in such agencies. 

No one could accuse Pope John of a lack 
of realism in urging international cooper- 
tion. He faces frankly the inability of many 
modern men, especially the leaders of na- 
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tions, to bring about the foundations of 
world order. “The root of such inability is 
not to be sought in scientific, technical or 
economic reasons, but in the absence of mu- 
tual trust. Men, and consequently states, 
are in mortal fear of each other.” Each fears 
that the other is planning conquest, so each 
organizes defenses and builds up munitions 
of war as a deterrent against the would-be 
aggressor. 
DENY MORAL ORDER 

The result of all this is a “vast expenditure 
of human energy and natural resources on 
projects which are disruptive of human so- 
ciety rather than beneficial to it; while a 
growing uneasiness gnaws at men's hearts 
and makes them less responsive to the call 
of nobler enterprises." Behind these fears 
are ideological differences among nations, 
and more especially between their rulers. 
Some leaders of nations deny the very exist- 
ence of a moral order which is absolute, uni- 
versal, and equally binding upon all. “And 
where the same law of justice is not adhered 
to by all, men cannot hope to come to open 
and full agreement on vital issues.” 

The Pope notes that both sides (clearly 
referring to the cold war) speak of justice 
and the demands of justice, but these words 
frequently take on different or opposite 
meanings according to which side uses them, 
In such cases, the very appeal to justice 
often serve only to increase tensions. Con- 
sequently the belief arises that the only way 
to secure rights and interests is through the 
use of force. The one path out of this im- 
passe is recognition of, and respect for, the 
moral order. But the moral order in turn 
has no existence except in God. Cut off 
from God, it must necessarily disintegrate. 

Man is not just a material organism. He 
also has a soul and he is endowed with rea- 
son and freedom. By his very nature he 
demands a moral and religious order, and it 
is this order which has the greatest validity 
in the solution of problems relating to his 
life as an individual and as a member of 
society, and problems concerning individual 
states and their interrelations. It is true 
that some men, dazzled by the spectacle of 
scientific and technical triumph, feel that 
they can rely merely on human powers and 
yet construct a livable civilization. 

But a more realistic view of modern prog- 
ress notes that science, without God, creates 
difficulties that could destroy mankind. We 
have released almost limitless energies from 
the atom, but only morality can teach us to 
control the use of these forces. Those who 
face up to these facts realize then the su- 
preme importance of spiritual and moral 
values, if scientific and technical progress is 
to be used in the service of civilization, and 
not Involve the whole human race in ir- 
remediable disaster. 

The Pope also notes that material progress 
alone does not satisfy the real needs of man- 
kind. Men in wealthier nations find dis- 
satisfaction with material goods, and they 
are rapidly losing the illusion that wealth 
makes an earthly paradise. Men are be- 
coming more and more conscious of their 
rights as human beings, rights which are 
universal and Inviolable; and they are aspir- 
ing to more just and more human relations 
with their fellows. As one reads this pas- 
sage, one feels that the encyclical Is accu- 
rately describing conditions in our own 
United States. Here we have built great 
prosperity, but we also suffer from much 
disillusionment and uneasiness. And we 
are becoming increasingly sensitive to hu- 
man rights, especially in the case of Negro 
Americans and others who have not shared 
properly and equitably in what we describe 
as the good life. 

The encyclical concludes this analysis with 
the hopeful observation that all this turmoil 
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makes the modern man more deeply aware 
of his own limitations and creates in him a 
striving for spiritual values. All of which 
encourages us in the hope that individuals 
and nations will one day learn to unite in 
a spirit of sincere understanding and profit- 
able cooperation.” 

We have mostly refrained from comment 
upon this lengthy papal analysis of the pres- 
ent-day problem of peace, so as to present 
these views as a unified whole. Now we may 
note the daring Christian optimism of Pope 
John. On the one hand, he states frankly 
that the root of international tensions is a 
lack of truth, and that this in turn 
from a failure to acknowledge God and the 
moral order, In the Communist world, this 
is rooted mainly in the atheism of commu- 
nism, In both worlds, it is increased by the 
worship of science, technology, and material 
progress as substitutes for the life of the 
spirit. 

If only this were said, we would have a 
message tinged with d . The 
Communist world explicitly rejects God and 
pursues science and technology. The world 
of free nations, either allied against commu- 
nism or aloof in neutralism, seems 
more bemused by the pursuit of wealth than 
the pursuit of goodness and virtue. Yet 
those who concentrate exclusively upon these 
depressing factors forget the Image of God 
in the very nature of man. Our minds can- 
not always be deluded by what is false. Our 
wills are not going to remain content with 
evil. Our feelings will revolt against what is 
shabby and unworthy. 

SPIRIT OF RENEWAL 

The very spirit of renewal and growth so 
manifest in Vatican Council II will in turn 
affect the secular world as well. Stalin once 
asked facetiously of the Pope: How many 
armed divisions does he command? Stalin's 
successors, confronted with severe internal 
turbulence in the Communist world, are be- 
ing forced to realize the limitations of a 
purely material concept of the universe. 

Pope John does not speak despairingly 
when he says that real peace is impossible 
without acknowledgement of God and the 
moral order, On the contrary, he strongly 
believes that the fears of the modern world, 
and the frightful evils it confronts, will 
awaken in mankind the need for God and 
the search for God. 

We do not lack tangible evidence that 
such a process of renewal is underway. The 
frightening prospect of world communism 
has caused moral as well as military reac- 
tions in the free world. Europe is starting 
to bury its age-old antagonism in the Com- 
mon Market and its promise of political fed- 
eration. Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
no longer merely quaint stopping places for 
the world tourist. The are now challenges 
to the modern science and technology to 
eradicate preventible poverty, ignorance, and 
disease, Within the United States we have 
made dramatic progress in uncovering and 
remedying racial discrimination. The idea 
of personal service to those in need—so cen- 
tral to the Christian doctrine of charity—is 
stressed in our Peace Corps and the proposed 
Domestic Service Corps, 

There is darkness in the modern world, 
and much fear. But there is also light and 
hope. It is clear that Pope John believes 
that light will triumph over darkness, and 
that hope will drive out the hatreds that 
thrive on fear. But this blessed result will 
not come automatically. Christians must 
work to make this a better world. To achieve 
this, the encyclical calls for “The Rebullding 
of a Social Order Based on Truth, Justice, 
and Love.” This is the theme of the fourth 
and concluding part of christianity and social 
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Is Ellender Wrong? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently been sent a copy of an 
editorial taken from the Daily Reveille, 
written and edited by the students of 
Louisiana State University. It is entitled 
“Is ELLENDER Wrong,” and deals with the 
recent criticism by the illustrious senior 
Senator from Louisiana, ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER, of the foreign aid program. 

I wholly subscribe to the sentiments 
expressed by Student-Writer Colin Chis- 
holm when he writes: 

ELLENDER, in a few choice words, said what 
probably a good majority of Americans have 
been thinking for many years, that African 
nations are simply not ready for self-govern- 
ment. 


This editorial has so impressed me 
that T would like to insert it here in the 
Record for all my colleagues to read. 
Mr. Chisholm has struck a chord of logic 
here that it would behoove us all to 
ponder. Without. qualification, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Louisiana. 

The editorial follows: 

Is ELLENDER WRONG? 
(By Colin Chisholm) 

Louisiana's Senator ALLEN ELLENDER has 
received a great deal of nationwide criticism 
lately for statements he made in a recent 
tour of the African Continent. 

Heads of state in three African nations 
have even gone so far as to ban our Senator 
from touring their countries, 

Here at home, ELLENDER has been con- 
demned throughout the Northeast and the 
West for questioning the ability of the Afri- 
cans and their readiness for self-government. 

ELLENDER has been accused of everything 
from tearing apart Afro-American diplomatic 
relations to misappropriating a U.S. Air Force 
jet plane. All this has been the result of 
one thing: The man who said the supposedly 
derogatory things about the new African 
states was following an old American tradi- 
tion of, as Red Skelton used to say adroltly, 
calling them the way he sees them. 

ELLENDER, in a few choice words, said what 
probably a good majority of Americans have 
been thinking for many years, that African 
nations are simply not ready for self-gov- 
ernment, 

The trouble with ELLENDER'S statement, re- 
gardless of Drew Pearson's theory, seems not 
to lle In what ELLENDER said, but in ELLEN- 
per himself. ELLenper is a southern 
Senator. 

Drew Pearson claimed in a recent column 
the fact that ELLENDER’S being a Senator from 
a Southern State had no bearing on the 
issue, as the African dignitaries had no way 
of knowing the Senator as a legislator from 
the South or as a representative of any other 
geographical region of the country. 

How can Pearson be so naive? All the 
average African would have to do is tune to 
the nearest outict of Radio Moscow, assum- 
ing of course he had a radio. If not, we 
would imagine the local representatives of 
the Kremlin would have seen to it that loud- 
speakers were set up well in advance of the 
ELLENDER sojourn to give the people the 
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full background of Senator ELLENDER as well 
as his area of the United States. 

How can America as a whole condemn 
ELLENDER when they have only to pick up 
any edition of any paper in the country and 
sce, glaring on the front page, the stories of 
Africa today? 

One can hardly turn on a radio or televi- 
sion set without hearing the same things 
Over and over, Moise Tshombe, Katanga, 
breakaway province, Elizabethville, scorched 
earth, “U.N. Congo forces killed or were killed 
today.” 

And with all of this bloodshed in the daily 
headlines of the past several years, are we 
as Americans supposed to sit back and ignore 
the facts and say, “Yes, truly the African 
nations are ready for self-government"? 

When we as Americans become so naive 
that we can ignore the simple facts and 
condemn one of our fellow Americans—and 
& well respected one at that—for simply 
Stating facts; if we can allow this 
to be brought to scorn throughout the coun- 
try in the press, radio, and television, and 
even on the floor of the U.S. Senate itself, 
then it is time to wonder if it is only the 
Africans who are not ready to govern them- 
selves. 


Youth Employment Act of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to me, as a sponsor of the Youth 
Employment Act of 1963, that the House 
Subcommittee on General Education un- 
der its able chairman, the Honorable 
Cart D. PerKINs, is moving so rapidly on 
this important legislation. This pro- 
gram offers a most constructive ap- 
Proach to an urgent national problem, 
and I urge its early approval by the 
Congress. 

It is encouraging to note that so many 
groups and organizations have initiated 

programs designed to encourage 
Students to complete their education so 
that they may become useful members of 
Our society. A most worthwhile plan 
that could well be adopted by other firms 
throughout the country has been inau- 
Burated by Bamberger’s stores in New 
Jersey. The plan is described in the 
following articles in the Newark papers 
of February 21: 

Saban Stams Two DROPOUTS 

Bamberger's New Jersey last night signed 

Up the first two members of its “diploma 


program is coordinated with high 
School guidance officials to offer part-time 
employment in any of Bamberger’s New 
Jersey stores to “college material” drop- 
Outs, Under the pian the dropout would 
be required to return to high school and 
continue his studies. Employment would 
then be offered evenings and on Saturdays, 
according to Mrs. Marjorie Geerlofs, Bam's 
Personnel administrator. 
Signed up last night before a gathering of 
high school guidance and State em- 
ployment agency representatives were 
ames of 572 Hunterdon Street, who 
Ormerly attended South Side High School 
and Guillermo Fabregat of 14 Clark Street, 
Who formerly went to Barringer, 
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before the group, Mrs. Geerlofs 
said “the real teeth in the program is that 
employment will be given only if the indi- 
vidual returns to and remains in school.” 

She added: “This means the student must 
maintain satisfactory grades and attendance 
and perform his job satisfactorily.” 

The only high school dropouts eligible for 
the program, said Mrs. Geerlofs, are those 
recommended by high school guidance coun- 
selors. The candidate also must have the 
consent of his parents. 

Bam's OFFERS TRAINING PLAN FOR DROPOUTS 

A novel program of assistance to high 
school dropouts who have college qualifica- 
tions was begun in Newark yesterday by 
Bamberger's New Jersey. Joseph Costello, 
Newark store manager, hired two youngsters 
on a part-time basis provided they continue 
their high school education. 

The new hiring dubbed “Bam- 
burger’s diploma squad,” is designed to 
encourage qualified youngsters to continue 
their educations, a company spokesman said. 

HIRE SELECT FEW 


He said all eight Bamberger’s stores will 
begin hiring a select few of the 50,000 teen- 
agers in New Jersey who have dropped out 
of school and are unemployed. 

But those being offered employment will 
have to be recommended by their school 
guidance counselor on the basis of test scores 
and scholastic records. 

Under the arrangement, each of the stores 
has agreed to employ youngsters who quit 
or are quitting school provided their records 
indicate they can finish high school and 
enter college. 0 

But the part-time student employee would 
be fired if he leaves school. 

“We are not creating any jobs for these 
dropouts,” Costello explained. “We will AN 
our regular vacancies with them, but the 
youngsters must be recommended by their 
school counselors.” 

TWO NEWARKERS 

Two Newarkers who began working for 
Bamberger's under the new arrangement are 
James Epps, 18, of 527 Hunterdon Street, 
and Guillermo Fabregat, 17, of 14 Clark 
Both boys were planning to leave 
school for economic reasons. 

Epps is a messenger in the mail room and 
Fabregat is a stock boy. 

The real teeth in the program is that the 
individual will be employed only if he re- 
mains in school, maintains sa 
grades, and performs his job well,“ said Mrs. 
Marjorie Geerlofs, personnel administrator 
for Bamberger's. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 24 marks the 45th anniversary of 
Estonian independence, and I am hon- 
ored to join my fellow Americans in ob- 
serving this important milestone in the 
life of a brave captive nation. 

It was on February 24, 1918, that the 
Estonian National Council declared that 
“as of today Estonia within its historical 
and ethnic boundaries, is proclaimed an 
independent, democratic republic.” 
Since 1710 when Peter I conquered their 
homeland the Estonians had been living 
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under the Russian yoke. Independence 
came after many uprisings and brutal 
reprisals, including the important 1905 
revolution. 

After Estonia’s liberation the Russians 
tried to restore their control of the new 
republic. The Communists staged an 
unsuccessful coup in 1924 and were out- 
lawed. They went underground, how- 
ever, to continue their subversive prop- 
aganda and espionage. 
aggressive designs were finally realized 
in 1940 when they seized control of Es- 
tonia in violation of their pledges to 
respect Estonian sovereignty and to ab- 
stain from interference in the internal 
affairs of the country. Shortly Estonia 
was invaded by Nazi Germany and then 
reoccupied by the Red army in 1944. 
Since then the Estonians have been forc- 
ibly maintained as a constituent re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. 

During its 20-year period of independ- 
ence Estonia developed a stable and 
well-balanced economy, founded on the 
principles of private enterprise and initi- 
ative. But the expropriation and soviet- 
ization policies of the Kremlin destroyed 
the economic structure of independent 
Estonia and forced it into the economic 
mold of the Soviet Union. Estonia's 
farms were collectivized and its workers 
subjected to a 20th-century version of 
medieval serfdom. 

The forcible annexation of Estonia and 
her Baltic neighbors is a bitter reminder 
of the dangers of Soviet totalitarianism. 
Although Estonia has fallen victim to 
Communist tyranny, the Estonian peo- 
ple are determined to resist their op- 
pressors. On this anniversary we re- 
affirm our refusal to recognize the Soviet 
annexation of the Baltic peoples and ex- 
press our faith in their ultimate victory 
over tyranny. 


They Need Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there could 
be no better demonstration of the uni- 
versal desire of Americans for higher 
education than the response to my bill 
to provide income tax deductions for 
college expenses. 

A brief explanation of HR. 3392 
carried by the wire services a few days 
ago has brought me letters from men 
and women from coast to coast. 

Their letters spell out the details of 
their difficulties in financing college 
study for themselves or their children. 
Each story is different, but through 
them all runs the theme of sacrifice, 
saving, hard work and determination to 
carry on if it is at all possible. Un- 
fortunately, some tell of failure. To all 
of them the dollars that would be saved 
by H.R. 3392 would mean a great deal. 
To many it would mean the difference 
between success and failure. 
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I would like to include with my re- 
marks the following editorial from a 
New Jersey newspaper, similar to edi- 
torials that have appeared in many 
other States. 

Tr NEED HELP 


Among the Nation’s unsung heroes are 
those parents who, despite modest means 
and the high cost of higher education, man- 
age to pay their children’s way through col- 
lege. They are the middle-income families 
who are not considered needy enough to re- 
ceive financial help, but who are neverthe- 
less unable to absorb the expense of a col- 
lege education without considerable sacrifice 
and in some cases going into debt. 

To the aid of this forgotten group comes 

tative FrANK T. Bow, of Ohio, with 
a bill which would make college expenses up 
to $1,000. a year deductible for income tax 
purposes. This could mean the difference 
between balanced and unbalanced budgets 
for many families, and considering the de- 
ductions allowed for business expenses, even 
under the Internal Revenue Service's tight- 
ened ground rules, it does not seem overly 
liberal. e 

At a time when leaders of government 
science, and industry are appealing for better 
educated citizenry, such tax relief as that 
proposed by Representative Bow appears not 
only justified, but long overdue, 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTIL DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has again placed the question of 
medical care for those of our citizens. 65 
years of age or older in a position of 
first importance before Congress. None 
of the proponents of the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility in providing medical care to 
people beyond the age of 65 had ever 
quite identified why this particular age 
group was entitled to a greater degree of 
yecognition by the Federal Government 
than other age groups. But, there seems 
to be considerable political appeal in 
being sympathetic with the problems of 
older people. The President’s proposal 
obviously does not solve the entire prob- 
lem inasmuch as his program would be 
limited to older people eligible for social 
security and obviously an immediate in- 


equity results because all people eligible” 


for social security are not necessarily 
financially unable to take care of them- 
selves. This is to say nothing of some 
344 million people 65 years of age or 
older who are not covered by social se- 
curity and would not benefit. 
Proponents of an expanded program 
of medical care for older people are prone 
to emphasize that it is degrading for 
older people to be required to, in effect, 
take a “pauper’s oath” in order to be 
eligible for assistance. In my State of 
North Dakota where the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram has been implemented it seems 
that this is hardly a factual contention. 
In North Dakota a single individual with 
an income not exceeding $1,200 is eligible 
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and s couple with an income not. in 
excess of $1,800. In the way of addi- 
tional assets an applicant may own a 
home and up to 2 acres of land in town 
and a house and up to 160 acres of land 
contiguous to the house if it is in a rural 
area. In addition to this applicants may 
own personal property of a total value 
not to exceed $2,500 of which not more 
than $500 may be in cash in the case of a 
single person or $1,000 in the case of a 
married couple, Stocks and bonds are 
considered the same as cash. It hardly 
seems that anyone with this much prop- 
erty should be considered a pauper and 
this, of course, is exactly what the Kerr- 
Mills bill was designed to prevent. The 
program meets the needs of those older 
people who are not welfare cases when 
medical and hospital costs develop which 
would shortly deplete assets which would 
take care of normal living expenses, 

Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out in a 
recent newsletter, the President is rather 
inconsistent in his continual emphasis on 
the need for tax reduction while at the 
same time he advocates a medical care 
program which would substantially in- 
crease taxes. Proponents of medical care 
to the aged rather carefully refrain, 
as they talk about. free medical care, 
from mentioning the increase of one- 
eighth of 1 percent additional contribu- 
tion which will be made by both employer 
and employee of all. those covered by 
social security in the event the Presi- 
dent’s medicare program would be en- 
acted into law. This increase applies to 
every dollar of income for those on social 
security up to a total of $5,200 per year 
instead of the current $4,800 per year. 
This program like all other free Govern- 
ment programs is being paid for by some- 
one. In the instance of medical care the 
incongruity is that. those who will be 
paying the bill will be to a large extent 
those who can least afford it. 

Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence had some 
interesting observations on Federal medi- 
cal care for older citizens in a recent 
editorial and, under unanimous consent, 
T include this editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL HAND IN MEDICAL Cane—ADMINISTRA- 
TION PLAN CRITICIZED AS LIKELY TO INTENST- 
FY SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS 

(By David Lawrence) 

It's going to be harder to get a doctor 
when you are sick, harder to get into a 
hospital, and harder to take care of the 
young as well as the old who become ill in 
the future—if the Federal Government in- 
tervenes in the field of medical care as Just 
recommended to Congress by President Ken- 
nedy. 

Time was when, it you were sick, you could 
get a doctor to come to your home. Today 
most patients have to go to the doctor’s 
office except when gravely ill. 

There simply aren't enough doctors now. 
This is primarily because medical aid is cov- 
ered in part by private insurance plans that 
make it less costly. Persons who used to 
take care of minor ailments themselves often 
seek medical aid nowadays. The insurance 
idea, itself, is a good one, But until the 
shortage of doctors produced by the existing 
plans is overcome, the proposed intervention 
by the Federal Government with free medi- 
cal care for certain age groups will only in- 
tensify the problem for almost. everybody. 
Elderly persons require individual care and 
continuous observation, but if there is a 
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shortage of physicians, these patients will 
be neglected, no matter how much of the 
bill the Government is willing to pay. = 

It's good politics, of course, for any. Presl- 
dent to champion social-welfare tion, 
but free medical attention for millions of 
citizens will constitute, in the fleld of wel- 
fare benefits, the biggest single expense im- 
posed on all the people. 

Taxes are to be raised to finance the 
medical plan proposed by the President. Not 
only will everybody's social security rates go 
up, but the tax will be imposed on the first 
85,200 of salary instead of the current figure 
of $4,800 a year. The purpose, of course, is 
to collect about $10 billion more over the 
next 5 years. Just what this does to the ad- 
ministration program for a tax cut is not 
readily calculated, but it is another example 
of how the much-talked-about. tax cut is 
rapidly turning into a tax rise. 

With the objective of the President's 
plan—to provide medical care for the aged— 
there will be little dissent. But the question 
really is whether those families which can 
afford to take care of their own aged mem- 
bers.shall be required to pay taxes to support 
a plan in which their own relatives—though 
able to afford the medical care—would get 
it at Government expense. 

The medical care agitation will, moreover, 
raise false hopes. The proposed plan doesn't 
cover medical treatment but mostly the 
charges for hospitalization and related serv- 
ices. The political value, however, of pro- 
claiming “medical care for the aged” will 
continue to be there, and it's politics that's 
really back of the whole crusade. 

The vast majority of doctors are vehem- 
ently opposed to the new plan. They feel it 
will demoralize the whole system of medical 
care in America, and they ought to know. 
They constitute a dedicated profession. 
They are on call in serious cases at the 
hospitals or at private homes day and night. 
They must be precise in their findings, be- 
cause errors can be fatal. 

The members of the profession are men 
and women who know medical conditions 
in this country and are familiar also with 
what “socialized medicine” has meant in 
various other countries. They fear that the 
new plan some day will result in “socialized 
medicine”—a scheme in which the Govern- 
ment runs the medical-care programs, pays 
the fees of doctors, and standardizes their 
incomes.. The administration denies that its 
plan will ever bring “socialized medicine,” 
but the doctors know that, if the medical 
profession is overwhelmed with cases due to 
the free service provided by the 
Government, the demand on the time of all 
doctors will be so great that the Government 
will have to step in to try to bring order out 
of the chaos that will ensue. 

Nobody objects to better medical care for 
the aged, as well as for everybody else, but 
there are serious differences of opinion as to 
whether those who seek to make political 
capital of the issue will produce frustration 
in the medical profession and a lowering of 
the high standards of medical care which 
have long prevailed in America, 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 


servance of an anniversary of the declar- 
ation of independence is an occasion for 
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festivities and celebrations in most coun- 
tries throughout the world. Yesterday 
we observed the 45th anniversary of the 
gaining of independence by the small 
Baltic country of Estonia. It is unfortu- 
nate that we cannot join in a celebration 
of this occasion with all our Estonian 
friends. The observance of this day 
serves more as a reaffirmation of the 
hope that Americans, and free Estonians 
everywhere, have of seeing the reemer- 
gence of a free indenpendent Estonia. 
It will only be then that we would join 
our Estonian friends in a joyful and 
glorious celebration. 

Being a small nation Estonia has, for 
most of its modern history, been sub- 
jected to foreign rule. Its domination 
by Sweden was only replaced by Russian 
czarist rule. The- realization of the na- 
tional goal, nurtured throughout the 
centuries in the hearts of all Estonians, 
was finally achieved when Russia was in 
the chaos of a revolution. The Esto- 
nians proclaimed their independence on 
February 24,1918. With the attainment 
of independence the Estonians under- 
took the responsibilities as citizens of a 
free nation and succeeded in not only 
rebuilding their devastated and ruined 
country, but also in advancing in all 
Phases of national activity. However, 
the ever present Russian threat, now in 
the clothing of Soviet imperialism, 
brought about the annexation of Estonia 
by the U.S.S.R. in 1940. 

In spite of all the odds against them, 
these hearty and valiant people, mindful 
of the hardships their ancestors went 
through to achieve independence, have 
not given up hope that their country will 
again be free. We admire this persever- 
ing hope and on this anniversary we 
Teaffirm our determination never to 
Tecognize the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic nations and express our hope and 
Prayer for their liberation. 


Art Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
ardent followers of Art Hoppe's columns 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, I wish 
to insert the following articles which ap- 
Deared on February 8, February 12, and 
February 14, 1963: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 8, 
1963 
Torrid: THE New FRIENDLY FUN GAME 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
Our State Department, as you know, put 


Out a press release the other day saying our 
Bood neigh 


Ben bombs. And this, of course, toppled the 
Government. 8 

So now the Canadlans are very sore at us. 

Mainly because we toppled them with a press 

Telease. I don't blame them. How does it 

look? We could at least have toppled them 
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with something heavier. 
note. 

Naturally, we're saying, “Ooops, sorry. It 
slipped.” And, as usual, the heads of at 
least 12 departments in Washington nobly 
accepted full responsibility for the error. 
And each, as usual, then promptly leaked 
the name of the guy who really did it. Which 
sure fixed him. 

But this time I've scored a coup. I’ve got 
the only source in the State Department 
who's not merely full responsibility. 
He's relishing it. That's Mr. J. Youngblade 
Saltonbiddle, chief of the toppling section. 

“A smashing technological breakthrough,” 
said Mr. Saltonbiddle, leaning back in his 
leather swivel chair and expansively unbut- 
toning the top button of his three-button 
jacket, “Never have we managed an all-out 
topple with a single press release before.” 

A marvelous feat, I agreed. But why Can- 
ada? “Well, actually,” he said, frowning, 
we'd been working on Cuba and the alpha- 
betizer slipped a notch. However, the suc- 
cess which instantly followed this mishap 
is positive proof of a theory we at State have 
long held.” 

What's that? Why,“ he said, it's obvi- 
ously far less tediously ticklish to topple a 
friendly government than an unfriendly 
one.” 

Good Lord, of course. I said, Td noticed 
State's earlier experiments in this field. 
“Yes,” he said proudly, “our recent work with 
our friends in NATO may bear fruit any day 
now." 

We're toppling Mr. de Gaulle? Great. 
“Oh, my, no,” he said, Mr. de Gaulle’s far 
too unfriendly. I was thinking of our ef- 
forts on Mr. Macmillan, He's tottering. One 
more speech by Mr. Acheson should do it, 
I think.” 

Spectacular, I said. But why does the 
theory work so well? “Oh, that’s simple,” he 
said. “Unfriendly governments, such as 
Cuba, pay little heed to our unfriendly press 
releases and speeches. Indeed, they tend to 
unite the unfriendly people behind their 
unfriendly leaders. But friendly govern- 
ments on the other hand, * * Ah, this Ca- 
nadian success, if properly understood, 
opens vast new challenges.” 

Like what? “Think of the friendliest gov- 
ernment you know,” he said, the gleam of a 
true scientist in his eyes. And with that 
he handed me a press release headed: “Er- 
ror-Prone Kennedy Administration a Push- 
over.” 

Well, it just goes to show you. Mr. Salton- 
biddle scores a success in his field and now 
he wants to topple the head of another de- 
partment. Just like any other official in 
Washington. It gives them a sense of power. 
Of course, while toppling's fun, pretty soon 
they begin to run out of friends to topple. 

And so, come to think of It, are we. 


Like a diplomatic 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 12, 
1963] 
Just PLAIN Jack Firs You Fine 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It's time once again for another visit with 
“Just Plain Jack“ the true-to-life story of a 
young man’s unending struggle to build a 
better world. Through pushups. 

As we join Just Plain Jack today he and 
The beautiful society girl he married are 
presiding over a family meeting of the 
Brandywine Historical & Chin-ups Club in 
the historical Historical room. Which is 
very historical. 

Jack. Everybody hiked his 50 miles this 
morning? Great. Never saw you all look- 
ing better. Bobby, throw a bucket of water 
on Portly Pierre. I want him to sit up so I 
can see how much better he looks. 

PORTLY Perge (spluttering). I did 107, 
Chief. Out of my office, down the hall, 


A953 
twice around the east wing playpen and 
(triumphantly) here I am. Still alive. 
And I counted every step. 


Jack (irritably). Miles, Pierre, 50 mil 

Pierre. Miles. (He faints again.) f 

Jack. When he revives, Il see that he 
does 50 miles. In a straight line. But 
now, to business. As you know, this note 
from Teddy Roosevelt we found in the 
archives promoting 50-mile hikes has been 
a smash. It’s enhanced our vigorous image, 
but with a sweeping concept of history 
tossed in. Nothing finer. But now we 
need a followup. (Rubbing his hands.) 
What other notes on physical activities have 
we found in the archives of our glorious 
former Presidents? 

Bossy. Well, George Dillon got one out 
of Washington’s scrapbooks and he's been 
down all day tossing dollars into the river. 

Jack (frowning). I don’t think that's so 
hot for our image. We need a treasurer 
with a better arm. 

Beavutirun Socrery GRL (handing Jack a 
yellowed parchment), Look, Bunny. , Isn’t 
this wonderful? It’s a note from Martha 
Washington to George saying, “Every colo- 
nial dame should be able to do 10 miles on 
water skis while standing on her head.” 
At last, I shall be an asset to you. 

Jack (examining the parchment). I 
don't like to call this forgery, Dear. But 
why is it on your stationery? 

BeautwuL Socrery Gm (sobbing). I 
just wanted to be a help to you. Ever since 
the day I fumbled on that triple reverse, 
I've felt the romance was going out of our 


ge. 

Sarce (interrupting). How about this, 
Chief? It's a letter from Cal Coolidge tell- 
ing his Mom how he swallowed 47 live gold- 
fish in college while doing the black bot- 
tom. Want me to call the Aquarium? And 
Arthur Murray’s? 

Jack (shaking his head). It would alien- 
ate the goldfish lovers. 

Tevpy. Here's one. But all it says is: 
“General McClellan, you have given me the 
shaft.—A. Lincoln. 

Jack (delightedly). That’s it. The Ma- 
rines may outhike us. But in this sport, 
they'll be patsies. I know my team. And 
after the Marines there’s Adlai and United 
States Steel and Congress and * * * Oh, this 
will sweep the country. 

Will shafting sweep the country? As 
usual? Will Jack’s team be successful at 
shafting? Despite its limited ces? 
por are 3 some kind of nut? 

tune in to our next heart-warming epi- 
sode. And meanwhile, as you go doin tie 
byways of life, folks, remember: When 
you're feeling low, when skies are grey, when 
you wish you had what it takes to be fit for 
facing life—think of Just Plain Jack. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Feb. 14, 1963] 


Just PLAIN Jack (So Wno Neeps Ir?) 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We were going to have another episode of 
that warmhearted television series, “Just 
Plain Jack,” this morning. But the scenario 
writers have vanished. 

Armed with recent clippings, they locked 
themselves in the script room. Ten hours 
later, when the door was forced, the room 
was empty of all but overturned chairs and 
broken furniture, The only clues were an 
open window and scraps of rumpled paper 
which appear to be the rough draft of a 
script with authors’ working notes. 

After piecing things together, police said 
they suspected a foul play. It follows. 

We open on Just Plain Jack talking to 
Bobby. “We all must be physically fit to 
face the challenge of the sixties with vigor,” 
Says Jack. “And would you mind tying my 
shoe for me, Bobby. I can’t bend over. My 
back, you know.” (Is this believable?) 


able?) Bobby tells her he is going to start 
taking long walks. Ethel says thank good- 
ness. 


Meanwhile, Teddy’s wife, Joan (gets con- 
fusing here), lands on the cover of 
Inside is her inside story. Joan confides 
Jack can't pick up his son, Jack, Junior, the 
way Teddy can pick up his son, Teddy, 
Junior. So there. 

Portly Pierre, Jack’s faithful family re- 
tainer, is outraged. “It’s only that his 
(Jack's) son is getting heavier,” says Pierre. 
(Getting heavier than what?) Teddy’s son? 


ful society girl Jack married wears 


i 


here.) 
Then Joan confides 3 Too that 
Teddy is expecting, too. act he’s ex- 
a baseball team. Just like Ethel. "He 
says if his mother hadn’t had nine, I would 
not have him,” says Joan. (Very believable 
here.) But so far, Teddy has only pitcher 


why we don’t have four children.” (Unbe- 
Uevable. Teddy is 31 years old.) 
(Maybe bring in scene here where Teddy 


comes home from office and says he's going 


But here, the scenario dissolves into gib- 
berish. There's something about a grand 
finale with nine baseball teams, all 
wigs, hiking off into the sunset In a salute 
to our new great national . Then 
comes a key clue: a note, triple underlined 


baseball teams? They're incompatible.’’) 

So it's obvious what happened to our 
scenario writers. They committed suicide. 
Because they couldn't resolve this awful con- 
flict in the plot. Nonsense. “Chacun a 
son gout,” I always say. Which means I 
doubt hiking will ever become our great 
national pastime. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
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Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order òf placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 734-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
écript is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and H all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to Insure publication the following 


morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular p of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarxs. It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will Insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks wil appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 20 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a}, Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published In the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CọỌNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the of- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensiong appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the oficial reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the and shall make 
2 reference thereto at the proper place 

e proceedings, 


Facts and Fiction About Municipal 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the text of a talk given recently be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Buffalo, N.Y., by 
Mr. Robert D. Sipprell, executive director 
of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 
thority. 

In a clear and objective manner, Mr. 
Sipprell explained how municipal hous- 
ing has operated in Buffalo over the past 
25 years, and its contribution toward 
good housing today. 

Mr. Sipprell’s talk follows: 

FACTS AND FICTION ABOUT MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


(By Robert D. Sipprell) 

Twenty-five years ago last September, the 
US. Housing Act of 1937 went into effect 
and launched a publiciy supported housing 
program that was born amidst controversy 
and has lived with it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Nowhere within the domestic issues 
of this country has an undertaking of such 
Telatively small proportions generated such 
a large area of debate. 

Like many other public enterprises emerg- 
ing from the era of the 1930's, public low- 
rent housing had an economic motivation in 
that such Government-sponsored construc- 
tion would generate employment and prime 
the pumps, so to speak, for the construction 
industry. And this it did to some extent. 
But public housing contained a unique com- 
bination of both economic and social ob- 
jJectives, and to the latter we must hang the 
tall of controversy. 

The social objective was to eliminate slums 
and substandard housing as far as possible, 
and to provide decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing for families of low income. One ad- 
ditional clause, however, was the key to this 
objective—that such housing was to be made 
available at rents the low-income families 
could afford. To make this possible, a direct 
housing subsidy was authorized to be paid 
in cash by the Federal Government to the 
local housing authorities participating in the 
Program. Here is the source of one of the 
great myths of public housing. 

Despite its 25 years of existence, local 
housing developments are frequently re- 
ferred to as “Federal projects.” 
gross misconception. The fact that Federal 

support the program through subsi- 
dies, just as it does in many other activi- 
ties where the public interest has legislative 
recognition, does not mean abdication of lo- 
All of 
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ed by the Bufalo Municipal Housing Au- 
ty in its capacity as a public corpora- 

Just as mythical es the concept of 
Federal bureaucracy is the notion that 
subsidies come from a bottomless 
The fact is that such subsidies are 
quite limited and a matter of contractual 
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definition. Public housing can be subsidized 
only to the extent of assisting with debt 
service on local housing authority bonds 
issued for the capital construction costs. 
The annual expense of operation, manage- 
ment, maintenance and administration must 
be met by the rent revenue from tenant fam- 
ilies. In other words, the public housing 
tenants themselves are paying all costs ex- 
cept the debt service portion met by sub- 
sidies. The city makes no appropriation 
for the housing authority in its budget nor 
is it called upon to make any cash outlay 
for public housing operations. 

It was mentioned earlier that nowhere 
within the domestic issues of this country 
has an undertaking of such relatively small 
proportions generated such a large area of 
debate. I say this for two reasons. First, 
there is little more than 500,000 public hous- 
ing units in the entire Nation (1 percent of 
total housing units) and in the current fis- 
cal year about 30,000 new public housing 
units will have been put under construc- 
tion which is about 2 percent of the total 
residential housing starts for the whole 
country. Secondly, the total annual Federal 
expenditure for low-rent housing subsidies, 
to give shelter to human beings of low-in- 
come, is far less than the appropriations to 
protect wildlife; it is less than the cost 
of putting one spaceship on the moon; it 
cannot compare with the public cost of pur- 
chasing and storing surplus food for price 
supports to the farmers; and it's a pittance 
in relation to the millions now flowing into 
urban renewal efforts. This is not to suggest 
that such Federal interests are less impor- 
tant. But it does suggest that the public 
conscience and the largess of the Federal 
purse might occasionally warrant some ex- 
amination in terms of human values. 

While the low-rent housing program at 
the national level may be of small magni- 
tude, in the arena of a local community 
such as Buffalo, it is not a small business 
operation. The Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority holds the title and deed to 15 
housing developments, in the city of Buffalo, 
which represent $60 million worth of real 
estate. These developments, constructed 
over the past 25 years, contain more than 
6,500 apartments and if you were to count 
the heads of the occupants, it would be a 
population somewhat larger than the vil- 
lages of Hamburg, Orchard Park and East 
Aurora combined. The authority currently 
has approximately $53 million of local hous- 
ing authority bonds outstanding on which 
annual interest and amortization is being 
paid with the assistance of Federal and 
State subsidies. From our 6,500 or more 
tenants we have an annual rent revenue 
of @4 million. Being a public corporation 
and, therefore, a nonprofit organization, all 
of this revenue goes back into the economy 
of the local area by way of wages to 350 
employees, contracts and purchases to local 
businesses for maintenance work and ma- 
terials, equipment replacements, and various 
other services. About 10 percent of the reve- 
nue goes to the municipality as a payment 
in lieu of taxes. 

The housing authority by statute is a 
tax exempt body. But the housing au- 
thority is the only public authority or pub- 
lic agency of any kind, to my knowledge, 
that makes a payment in lieu of taxes for 
such services as are rendered by the munici- 
pality. As of June 1962 we had advanced 
gross payments in lieu of taxes totaling more 
than $4 million. I might say in this con- 


tenants in the city hall and pay the going 
rate for office space in that building. 


ing of the authority's status in the struc- 
ture of the community. I would like to 
depart now from such references and talk 
about the people we serve and the issues 
for the future. 

The 6,500 apartments that we now operate 
have provided shelter for about 5 times 
that many families over the years due to 
turnover and an average temancy of about 
5 years for any one family. Contrary to 
opinions I have heard expressed occasionally, 
we are currently maintaining a 98-percent 
occupancy in our total program. The an- 
nual turnover, however, is about 15 percent 
so that each year about 1,000 families move 
out and 1,000 new tenants move in. As you 
can quickly calculate, we have a sizable 
group of graduates or alumni—taking some 
liberties with the term. In fact, the man sit- 
ting next to you might be one of our grad- 
uates who in leaner years found public 

a haven for decent shelter for his 
family within his limited income. There 
are a number of doctors, lawyers, business- 
men, and prominent public figures today 
who were tenants of ours 15 to 25 years ago. 
There are many young families at present 
in our various developments who will grow 
out of their current economic stress and fill 
the role of future prominent citizens. This 
is part of what public housing is for, but 


ence teaches us that for every family that 
improves its economic status, there is an- 
other to take its place who either temporarily 
or permanently have less than it takes to 
acquire standard housing in the private 
market. 

We are dedicated to serving those families 
or individuals who are at or near the lowest 
income strait in the metropolitan area. 
Precisely what this means in dollars varies 
from time to time just as the plateau of 
national personal income varies and the cost 
of living changes. We reexamine the specific 
income group we should serve about once 
every 2 years. Let me give you an example 
of the changes that have occurred. In 1939, 
s year often used as the base for cost index, 
the Authority’s policy sald families eligible 
for public housing must have an annual in- 
come less than $1,500. Today such maximum 
income limits for admission range from 
$3,600 for a couple without children to 
$6,600 for a family of eight or more persons. 
Yet in the face of this range of eligibility, 
the median annual income of all of our 
tenants last year was $2,609. This median 
level indicates there were as many tenant 
families with incomes below $2,600 a year 
as there were above that figure. 

It is not sufficient to characterize families 
in low-rent housing only in terms of their 
incomes. There are other factors. It is per- 
haps redundant to point out to this audience 
that we serve families of any race, creed, 
color or national origin. At the present time 
62 percent of the public housing units in 
Buffalo are occupied by white families, 37 
percent occupied by Negro families and 1 per- 
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cent are occupied by families of Puerto Rican 
origin. Other characteristics of the low-in- 
come tenant are perhaps more significant, 
For instance, 46 percent of our tenants are 
what we call standard families—composed of 
mother, father, and children; 20 percent are 
so-called broken families—only one parent 
in the household; and 34 percent are adults 
only—meaning elderly single persons or 
couples, The most striking change in the 
past 6 years is the increase in elderly tenants, 
rising from 13 percent in 1954 to 34 percent 
in 1962, It may come as a surprise to some 
of you, but only 18 percent of our exciting 
public housing tenants are dependent solely 
on public relief for a livelihood. 

The mere fact that we deal with the low- 
income strata of the population should make 
it obvious that we are aware of the many 
social problems that exist. I am not refer- 
ring to the old chestnuts about keeping coal 
in the bathtub or framing a picture in the 
toilet seat not knowing what else it was for. 
Such things are pure fantasy and never have 
occurred. I am speaking rather of the social 
maladjustments, domestic discord, and hu- 
man relations generally. But we are com- 
pelled to recognize that all are human be- 
ings in our society, some less equipped per- 
haps than others to cope with modern living. 
The vast majority, nevertheless, have the 

ame hopes and aspirations as you and I. 
The principal difference is the degree to 
which each is equipped with the tools for 
living in today's urban environment. Such 
basic tools may be economic, physical, intel- 
lectual, educational, or spiritual or any com- 
bination that influences the molding of so- 
cial structure. 

You are all familiar, I know, with the lines 
from Shakespeare that say something about 
“all the world is a stage and all the men and 
women merely players.” The playwright may 
have been refiecting on the religious doctrine 
that all men are created equal and that 
inequality, in whatever form, is man made, 
from the day he walked, by his own actions, 
by his environment, by his opportunities, or 
by examples of leadership. Public housing is 
but a speck on the horizon in its efforts to 
provide some equality of housing for low- 
income families. Good housing, as impor- 
tant as it is, will not by itself change any- 
one's whole standard of living. We have had 
a 25-year laboratory test to prove it. There 
must be a companion emphasis on education, 
occupational training, rehabilitative social 
welfare services, strong law enforcement, and 
a forceful mission by religious institutions to 
enlarge their spiritual influence. These are 
not housing functions but rather total com- 
munity responsibilities and very important 
ones. 

The city of Buffalo has made considerable 
gains, over the past 10 years, in eradicating 
substandard housing. Yet there still re- 
mains more than 17,000 housing units in 
serious substandard condition, most of which 
is located in the so-called core area of the 
city. Slum clearance and the correction of 
substandard conditions is no longer the sole 
province of public housing. It is being 
attacked on a much broader front through 
urban renewal. In its early stages, urban 
renewal is a tearing down process causing the 
displacement of hundreds of families. Un- 
fortunately such displacement is usually the 
lower.income groups and minority groups. 
The process could be likened to dropping a 
pebble in the pond and watching the con- 
centric water rings move outward and out- 
ward until they disappear. I trust no one of 
intelligence, however, has the foolish notion 
that families displaced from the city core 
nrea will move outward and outward until 
they disappear. There must be positive plan- 
ning for the permanent relocation of such 
families in decent standard housing and the 
social services attendant thereto. This may 
be accomplished by utilization of existing 
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residential structures, by rehabilitation or 
by new construction. But if the 

in this respect is not positive, and simply left 
to natural forces, every step forward may 
prove to be two steps backward in terms of 
long-range goals, 

The housing authority has a cooperative 
relationship to urban renewal and the low- 
rent housing units in the city of Buffalo 
are a distinct asset. The public housing 
formula can be adapted to a variety of hous- 
ing functions either for temporary or long- 
term use. We need a housing inventory that 
is flexible and adjustable as demands and 
conditions may indicate, even to the point 
of liquidation of certain public housing from 
time to time as local planning may direct 
and the public interest served. The local 
housing authority, at the present time, has 
active plans only for filling a very special 
void—housing specifically designed for the 
elderly. This we hope to accomplish in small 
developments in various parts of the city 
to avoid concentration and to better serve 
the elderly in familiar surroundings. 

Most of you in this room have a high re- 
gard, I am sure, for the Buffalo area and its 
future. I would urge you as individuals 
to discard the traditional fault of many 
citizens who say, “Let George do it, this is 
not my problem.” I use the term “George” 
symbolically in case you might think I was 
referring to my brother. But seriously, you 
have an obligation to contribute to housing 
and planning decisions. There is no better 
way than to participate in such organizations 
as the Redevelopment Foundation, the City 
Planning Association, Community Welfare 
Agencies, neighborhood councils, church 
groups, or whatever is available where your 
voice can be heard and you can become a 
part of decisions on community rebuilding. 
If you don't, you will have no one to blame 
but yourself if the city of Buffalo 10 years 
from now is not to your liking. 


Kennedy Needs a Direct Phone Not to 
Moscow, but to Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following column by Victor Lasky. This 
is the first of Mr, Lasky’s columns to 
be distributed by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. As the North 
American Newspaper Alliance serves 
over a hundred of the Nation’s news- 
papers, Many more Americans will now 
have access to the timely and pene- 
trating reporting of one of the country's 
leading columnists. His is a welcome 
voice across the land: 

To THE POINT: KENNEDY NEEDS A DIRECT 
PHONE Nor ro Moscow, BUT TO PARIS 
(By Victor Lasky) 

The Republicans have just been handed 
a powerful issue for 1964. And that is the 
apparent inability of President Kennedy to 
function as the leader of the free world. 
From Ottawa to Karachi, thanks to in- 
credible diplomatic ineptness, U.S. prestige 
appears to have toppled to a new low. 

And it wasn't long ago that President Ken- 
nedy thought prestige was of crucial impor- 
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tance. In fact, he based much of his 1960 
campaign on the theme that the image of 
the United States had deteriorated vastly 
under Eisenhower and that, if elected, he in- 
tended to reverse that trend. 

The weather has abruptly changed in 
Washington from the high buoyancy of the 
post-Cuba-crisis days. Wherever one looks, 
the Western alliance appears to be in dis- 
array. To begin with, there was the debacle 
in Brussels. In vetoing Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market, General de Gaulle has 
blocked—if not wrecked—President Ken- 
nedy's grand design for an Atlantic com- 
munity with the United States in the driver's 
seat. 

Then all of a sudden we found ourselves 
in an unseemly row with our indispensable 
close neighbor Canada, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaksr has publicly warned Washing- 
ton not to consider Canada as part of the 
New Frontier—a direct slap at President 
Kennedy. T 

In Paris, De Gaulle not so privately refers 
to the President as “Jacques L'Enfant"— 
Jack the infant. A West German official, 
visiting the United States, privately told a 
group of newsmen, “most Europeans do not 
take your President too seriously.” 

COCKY AND ARROGANT 


Why this crisis in confidence in President 
Kennedy? 

Only a few months ago, Mr. Kennedy 
seemed to be on top of the world. He had 
scored what appeared to be an impressive 
victory over Khrushchey in Cuba. He be- 
came cocky and—in European eyes—arro- 
gant. European leaders were outraged when 
Mr. Kennedy, at a Palm Beach background 
briefing for newsmen, let it be known that 
the United States intends to pursue its own 
role in world affairs even at the expense of 
treading on allied toes. “America is not out 
to win a popularity contest,” was one version 
of Kennedy's words. 

The President has repeatedly gone out of 
his way to irritate our allies. There was his 
disregard of European interests in such areas 
as the Congo. Over the protests of knowl- 
edgeable Europeans, the President author- 
ized a United Nations military adventufe 
aimed at smashing a pro-Western regime in 
Katanga. “Kennedy will undoubtedly be ap- 
plauded by the world’s neutrals,” commented 
Le Monde, of Paris, “but is showing how 
little regard he has for his allies.” 

Then there was the President's decision 
to hamper, or restrict, the growth of a truly 
independent nuclear deterrent in Europe. 
In London (where Whitehall announced it 
would develop its own air-launched missile 
to fill the gap left by US. cancellation of 
Skybolt), a British official commented: The 
day has long gone when the American Presi- 
dent sneezed and Europe caught pneumonia, 
If the United States now intends to place 
relations with the Afro-Asians, and even the 
Soviet Union, ahead of relations with Europe, 
the reaction on this side of the water is apt 
to be ‘thank God for De Gaulle.“ 

DOESN'T SEE GREATNESS 

Let's get to the point. Charles de Gaulle 
is today the most important spokesman for 
the new Europe. On the world stage he has 
emerged as at least the equal of President 
Kennedy. And no one knows that unpleas- 
ant fact better than John F. Kennedy who 
seeks to go down in history as the greatest 
of American Presidents. But le general 
refuses to play ball. He has yet to see any 
greatness in the young man from Hyannis- 
port. He is unwilling to entrust the future 
of France—and the Europe which he now 
dominates—to the trigger finger of a youth 
responsible for the incredible fiasco of the 
Bay of Pigs. And who can really blame him? 

It has been difficult for De Gaulle to take 
the Kennedy administration very seriously. 
While Mr. Kennedy keeps saying that the 
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threat in Cuba has diminished, the Soviet 
military buildup continues for all who want 
to see. And when the President was assert- 
ing the indivisibility of the NATO Alliance, 
US. diplomats were engaged in bilateral, 
secret negotiations with the Soviets. Sus- 
Picious Europeans began to ask if the United 
States was about to make a deal with Moscow 
over Europe’s head. 

Much of French public opinion does not 
trust the New Frontier's adventures—or mis- 
adventures—in diplomacy, “An atomic 
Yalta is shaping up,” headlined the right- 
wing anti-Gaullist Paris L'Aurore. And the 
leftwing anti-Gaullist weekly L'Express ob- 
served: “Let no one have any illusion about 
it—France is behind De Gaulle.” 

French hostility toward President Kennedy 
is not surprising. The French have long 
memories and it is indeed difficult for them 
to forget Kennedy’s Francophobla over the 
years. As a Congressman, Mr. Kennedy pur- 
sued a vigorously anti-French line on Indo- 
China and, later as a Senator, he made Al- 
gerian independence his issue. On another 
occasion he went so far as to suggest that 
French possession of atomic weapons was 
more dangerous to the United States than 
those of the Soviet Union. 


WHERE'S THE OPPOSITION 


As the pro-alliance Paris La Croix put it: 
“Instead of a direct telephone between the 
White House and the Kremlin, what seems 
more essential is a permanent line between 
Europe and the United States.” 

Curiously, the Republicans have falled to 
make any real impact in their criticism of 
administration failings. 

Nevertheless, the job of the loyal opposi- 
tion is to oppose. The Democrats did a su- 
perb job of opposing the Eisenhower admin- 
istration.. Who could ever forget the uproar 
which followed the ill-fated U-2 mission over 
the Soviet Union? And remember when 
then Senator Kennedy urged President Els- 
enhower to express regrets to Comrade 
Khrushchev over the unfortunat® episode? 

Among many Republicans there is the 


feeling that now may not be the time to 


rock the boat. But, as a prominent parti- 
san put it, Just a few years ago, “Bipartisan- 
ship does not mean—and was never meant 
to mean—rubberstamping of every Executive 
blunder without debate.” ‘ 

The man who said this was none other 
than John F. Kennedy. 


Income Tax Deduction for Contributions 
to Educational Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following house resolution adopted by 
the 73d Ilinois General Assembly allow- 
ing income tax deductions of a specified 
percent for contributions to educational 
institutions: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 73D 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


Whereas the education of every child in 
our Nation is an investment in our greatest 
natural resource, our children; and 
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Whereas the schools of our Nation, both 
public and private, are in great need of f- 
nancial aid; and 

Whereas direct governmental financial aid 
to private schools is extremely limited by 
the Constitution of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 73d General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That the Congress of the United 
States of America be hereby memorialized to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
as follows: 

1, Allow each taxpayer an income tax de- 
duction of a specified percent of his income 
for his contributions to educational institu- 
tions; except that a deduction shall not be 
allowed for contributions to any school, or 
school district or other school boundary 
which (a) does not meet the minimum 
management or educational standards set by 
the State in which the school, or school dis- 
trict or other school boundary is located, or 
(b) which discriminates in the admission 
of students on the basis of race or color, or 
(c) which segregates admitted students -on 
the basis of race or color, 

2. Each taxpayer claiming a deduction for 
contributions to educational institutions be 
required (a) to identify each school, or 
school district or other school boundary, to 
which contributions were made; (b) to indi- 
cate the amount of the contribution to each 
school, school district or other school 
boundary, and (c) to enclose a signed receipt 
from each donee, or a money order receipt 
identifying the donee as the payee of the 
order, or a processed check or draft identify- 
ing the donee as the payee. 

Resolved, further, That copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
Secretary of State to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate of the present Congress of the 
United States, and to each Congressman and 
Senator from the State of Illinois. 

FREDERIC B, SELIKE, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Jonn W. LEWIS, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
(Adopted by the house, February 13, 1963.) 


“Don’t Pack ASC,” Farmers Say 3 to 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a ques- 
tion currently making the rounds today 
is this: What should be the makeup and 
purpose of the agricultural stabilization 
and Conservation Committees at the 
State and county levels? 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman ap- 
pears to believe that these committees 
should be composed of individuals who 
believe in and will support the various 
agricultural programs conceived by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

On the other hand, a poll taken this 
month of 3,500 farmers revealed that 
there were heavy percentages of these 
farmers who believed that the commit- 
tees should be made up of individuals 
with independent views who were free of 
influence by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, as a partial answer to 
this question, I submit to the Recorp an 
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article entitled Don't Pack ASC,” as it 
appeared in the March 1963, issue of the 
Farm Journal: 

“Don’r Pack ASC,” Farmers SAY 3 TO 1 

“If you ever stirred up a nest of hornets, 
you did it with your article on ASC com- 
mittees,” says C. T. Daube, of Indiana. 

And apparently it did. Not only did more 
than 3,500 farmers vote on the three ques- 
tions posed last month (February, p. 38) but 
many wrote long letters to get a few things 
off the chests.” 

Two things are plain: 

1. These farmers do not agree with Sec- 
retary Freeman’s study group that ASC com- 
mitteemen should be limited to those who 
favor and will promote farm 

2. They do not want to see the 
of Agriculture have more authority over 
ASC committees. 

Nationally, 77 percent of those voting said 
no“ to the first question; 79 percent sald 
“no” to the second question, and 57 percent 
voted “no” on question No.3. (Regional dif- 
ferences are given below.) 

Take that first question: Should only those 
who favor current farm programs serve as 
committeemen? 

“Yes,” says a farmer from Red Oak, Iowa, 
who argues that anyone elected to a com- 
mittee should try to promote the program 
and work for it. 

“I can’t understand how any farmer can 
conscientiously administer a program he is 
strongly against,” says another Iowan, Roy 
Simonson. 

However, 77 percent of those when sent 
ballots feel otherwise. “We need the checks 
and balances of committeemen who do not 
swallow 100 percent the farm programs they 
administer,” writes Orville Backens, of Wis- 
consin. 

Committeemen should also represent those 
who don't participate, believes Roger Cur- 
rier of Minnesota. 

Sam Smith, Jr., of Louisiana points out 
that “when Congress passes a law that the 
President doesn't like, he isn’t required to 
resign—but simply to administer the law. 
eR et eee eee 

Clyde Beeby, Oklahoma, a committeeman 
for several years, says: “I feel that I should 
represent those who elect me, not be a push 
button for whoever happens to be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” - 

Adds a Kansas farmer: ASC committee- 
men should be loyal to their area and elec- 
tors—first. If the program fails an area, 
they should oppose it. 

Don’t give the Secretary of Agriculture 
more authority over ASC committees than 
he now has, say 79 percent of those who 
wrote in. 

“We've got to keep some control in the 
hands of farmers, or the ASC will become 
just a propaganda branch of the USDA,” 
says an Iowa farmer. 

Mr, and Mrs. Clarence Rippe of Kansas 
offer: “We need to control the politically 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture some way. 
What better way than to elect the local 
ASC? Otherwise, farmers, being a minority 
group, have no way to show their disap- 
proval.” 

“If a committeeman doesn’t do right, his 
fellow farmers will remove him the follow- 
ing year,” reminds Sam Smith. 

And Carl Idland, Montana, says: “I don’t 
believe that someone who is appointed should 
have the authority to dismiss men who are 
elected.” 

Although 43 percent approved of county 
USDA councils that would report to Wash- 
ington, D.C., not many e themselves 
strongly on either side of the question. 

Some thought a county council of the 
right kind might be a good idea. For in- 
stance, “one composed of outstanding farm- 
ers and businessmen of the county; but 
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there shouldn’t be any paid employees of 
Government on it,” suggests Merritt Fermer, 
South Dakota. 

“This could well turn into an organiza- 
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tion to influence legislation,” belleves J. E. 
Brown of Ohio. “It smells like an attempt 
to build a political machine,” agrees G. H. 
of Illinois. 


[In percent] 


United 
States 


1, Should ASC committeemen be 
limited to those who favor and will 
2 current farm programs? 
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Gaonas problems? 


President Taft Recommended Submission 
of Income Tax Constitutional Amend- 


ment to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the News-Democrat, Belleville, 
III., on Saturday, February 23, 1963, en- 
titled “A Half Century Later,” marking 
the 50th year of Federal income tax: 

A Hur CENTURY LATER 


Secretary of State Philander C. Knox is- 
sued his proclamation of February 25, 1913, 
and the 16th amendment was declared to 
have been ratified by the required 36 States. 
Thereupon Congress was authorized by the 
Constitution to enact that unloved levy, the 
individual income tax, which will be 50 years 
old Monday. 

Actually, the history of the income tax 
in America goes back to 1643, when Mas- 
sachusetts levied a faculty tax. The faculty 
theory holds that every man should con- 
tribute to the public burdens according to 
his ability. 

The Federal Government adopted an in- 
come tax in 1862 to help finance the Civil 
War. This among other things called for 
withholding tax on dividends and Interest 
paid out by banks, trust companies, rail- 
roads, savings institutions, and insurance 
com es. The Supreme Court in a unan- 
imous decision of 1880 called this tax con- 
stitutional. However, the levy had been 
abandoned in 1872. 

Subsequently, demand from the South and 
West for a more equitable distribution of 
the tax burden caused the inclusion in a 
tariff bill of 1894 a 2-percent tax on all 
incomes over $4,000. The income tax pro- 
vision was immediately attacked in the 
courts. It was finally ruled unconstitutional 
as a direct levy as well as on other counts 
in 1895. 

But considerable support for the taxation 
of wealth as such had been building. A 
constitutional amendment was the only 
way of accomplishing this in view of the 
ruling of the high bench as then consti- 
tuted. The Democratic platform in 1908 
endorsed an income tax amendment, and it 
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was widely supported by the progressive wing 
of the Republican Party. President Taft 
eventually recommended submission of an 
amendment to the States. 

Both House and Senate approved the 
necessary resolution in 1909 by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. The chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, S. E. Payne, 
however, had passionately opposed the tax, 
saying it would make us a nation of liars, 
that it was a tax upon the income of the 
honest men and an exemption, to a greater 
or lesser extent, on the income of rascals. 

Tempers ran high in the States. In the 
Virginia Legislature, Senator Richard E. 
Byrd, father of U.S. Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
declared: “A hand from Washington will be 
stretched out and placed upon every man’s 
business; the eye of the Federal 
will be in every man’s countinghouse.” How 
the elder Byrd would have shuddered at the 
vision of Internal Revenue Service Commis- 
sloner Mortimer M. Caplin's computers. 

The passions of the early days of the cen- 
tury obviously were aroused by principles, 
not pelf. 

In the first year of the income tax the mar- 
ried taxpayer with two dependents and an 
annual income of $10,000 had to send $60 
to the Federal Government. His son's tax 
bill today—provided the circumstances are 
the same—is $1,372. 


Deficits as a Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Newsweek of February 4, 1963: 

Dericirs as A POLICY 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Mr. Kennedy is the first President who has 
ever openly advocated deficit financing as a 
policy. He is planning a deficit of $11.9 
Dillion for the fiscal year 1964 and expects 
deficits in succeeding years. He lumps them 
all together by calling them a temporary 
deficit. Eventually, because of the stimulus 
that a huge tax cut combined with increased 
expenditures is expected to give to the econ- 
omy, these transitjonal deficits are expected 
to cure themselves and bring about a surplus. 
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yers will uneasily remember that 
they have heard all this before. They have 
been hearing it off and on, in fact, ever 
since the days of the New Deal. “It has 
taken courage for the Federal Government 
to go into the red,” said Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on July 8, 1938, “but it has been worth 
it.“ Somehow the promises that deficits 
would bring surpluses have never been kept. 
We have had 27 deficits in the last 33 years. 

Is there any prospect that the theory will 
work better this time? Before we try to 
answer that question, let us see what is 
being proposed. 

Mr. Kennedy is proposing that the Fed- 
eral Government spend In fiscal 1964 more 
than it has ever before spent In its history, 
in peace or war. He is asking for adminis- 
trative expenditures of $98.8 billion. This 
tops even the 698.4 billion of the peak war 
year, 1945. In the cash budget (which in- 
cludes old-age pensions, etc.) he proposes to 
spend the unparalleled sum of $122.5 billion. 

NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


Throughout his budget message the Pres- 
ident gives the impression that this record 
budget ts brought about mainly by increased 
defense expenditures. That thesis cannot 
be maintained, True, he is proposing de- 
fense expenditures for 1964 of the record 
amount of $55.4 billion. But as total cash 
expenditures will reach $122.5 billion, this 
means nondefense expenditures of $67.1 
billion. 

And nondefense spending has risen faster 
than defense spending. If we compare 1964 
with 1954, we find that, while total defense 
expenditures have increased $8.4 billion, non- 
defense expenditures have increased $22.9 
billion and, counting social security, etc., 
$42.2 billion. 

If Congress is sincerely looking for places 
where it can cut the budget, it need not look 
far. It might look at the scheduled expen- 
ditures of $4.2 billion for space research (not 
connected with defense), at the $3.7 billion 
scheduled for foreign aid, at the $5.8 billion 
for farm programs, at the $6.7 billion for 
commerce and transportation, at the $1.1 
billion for housing subsidies, at the $6 bil- 
lon for veterans’ programs, and at the 
glorious $27.4 billion for health, labor, and 
welfare. 

NO FOURTH DIMENSION 


The President speaks of all these and many 
more programs as “a neceseary payment on 
future progress.” He insists that others “are 
for activities which will promote increased 
productivity and economic growth, yielding 
substantial benefits in the future.” But this 
is to talk as if the money for these programs 
came out of some fourth dimension. It is 
to forget that it is taken away from the tax- 
payers. It does not meet more national 
needs. It causes every taxpaying family to 
meet fewer of its own needs. It leaves less 
for private persons and private business to 
invest in the future, in increased produc- 
tivity or economic 

So far we have taken the budget estimates 
at face value. But suppose, as there are 
strong reasons for thinking, that expendi- 
tures are even more than $98.8 (or in cash, 
$122.5) billion; that revenues are less than 
$86.9 bliſion, and that the deficit is more 
than $11.9 billion? This is more than pos- 
sible. A year ago the President estimated a 
surplus for the current fiscal year of $500 
million. This has now become an expected 
deficit of $8.8 billion, because expenditures 
are $1.8 billion more and revenues $7.5 bil- 
lion less than he estimated. 

The budget that Mr. Kennedy has sub- 
mitted, in brief, is irresponsible. Even if 
the deficit is no greater than the $11.9 bil- 
lion he estimates, the course he proposes of 
raising expenditures and cutting taxes can 
lead only to more inflation, and will under- 
mine confidence in the world’s anchor cur- 
rency, the dollar. 
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The Narcotic Problem: A Challenge 


Physicians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an article written by Dr. How- 
ard B. Miller, of Fair Lawn, N.J. It rep- 
resents a point of view which merits con- 

* sideration: 


SUMMARY OF THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM: A 
CHALLENGE TO PHYSICIANS 


(By Howard B. Miller, M.D.) 


Narcotic addicts are sick people and de- 
serve and need physician's care. It is now 
time for all of us to face and appreciate the 
fact and to transfer this responsibility back 
to the medical profession. Police control of 
the addict is unwarranted. Policemen are 
our law enforcers, but they are not physi- 
clanse—why, then, should the problem of 
addiction be entrusted to them. Certainly 
they can, and should, control the traffic in 
narcotics as far as the supply and sale of 
it is concerned—but they are not qualified to 
determine our attitudes and treatment of 
the addict himself. 

This peculiar situation is not new in his- 
tory—a short time ago the insane were po- 
liced, Chained, and beaten before courageous 
men smashed the prejudice which existed. 
Freed from the threat of police action, phy- 
sicians were then able to cope with the 
problem—the development and growth of 
psychiatry resulted—to benefit all man- 
kind. Today, the distortion in interpreta- 
tion of existing laws keeps the narcotic 
problem in a similar position. 

The United States today has the greatest 
problem of narcotic addiction of any West- 
ern country. Social and medical studies 
show our approach to the problem is de- 
ficient in all respects—90 percent of patients 
become readdicted within 6 months of so- 
called treatment in Federal institutions and 
no local community responsibility and care 
exists on any adequately functioning level. 

The Harrison Act of 1914 was intended 
as a revenue measure, prescribing taxes and 
licenses. It properly stated that narcotics 
could be prescribed for medical purposes. 
The law was enforced by the Revenue De- 
partment until 1930, when a separate Bu- 
reau of Narcotics was established. The Har- 
rison Act was never intended to keep the 
ill addict from physicians’ care—only dis- 
tortion and misinformation resulted in this 
monstrous development. 

To emphasize the extent of this distor- 
tion, I would like to cite three interviews 
which have recently occurred. 

1. In a recent interview, S. Bernard Wor- 
tis, M.D., dean of the New York University 
School of Medicine, noted that narcotic 
addiction is the only disease with its accom- 
panying physiological and mental disturb- 
ances that the physician is forbidden to 
treat under penalty of law. 

2. In a personal correspondence with Dr. 
Henry A. Davidson, of the Journal of the 
New Jersey Medical Society, Dr. Davidson 
stated that physicians “would not treat 
addicts because they were told not to do so— 
this is why they report the addict to the 
Police officers." He emphasized that all 
physicians knew the addict was a sick per- 
son but were afraid to treat him. 

3. In a recent interview (February 1963) 
Dr. James V. Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Public Health Service, spoke 
at a symposium on narcotics and the law 
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at the first Inter-American Conference on 
Legal Medicine and Forensic Science, held 
in Puerto Rico, and is summarized as follows: 

“In the United States, jails are open to 
addicts, but hospitals are commonly not.” 
He compared the present availability of 
hospital treatment for addiction “with that 
for mental illness a century ago.” 

“Many addicts, Dr. Lowry said, are too ill 
to overcome the compulsion of addiction and 
seek treatment. But if facilities were avail- 
able such addicts could be involuntarily 
hospitalized.” He warned, however, that 
unless hospitals are available for actual 
treatment, civil commitment laws are “use- 
less legal instruments.” They are, he said, 
“devices for imprisonment under another 
name.” He added “Neither medicine nor 
law should make hospitalization for the 
treatment of drug addiction a dogma un- 
checked by controlled research on other 
methods of treatment.” Emphasizing that 
it is a mistake to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of relapse, he said, “Relapses, even to 
the point of readdiction, call for treatment 
directed to the cause and prevention of fur- 
ther relapses. Relapse does not mean once 
an addict, always an addict, there are re- 
coveries even after numerous relapses. 
Whether it becomes readdiction or only a 
temporary setback may depend entirely upon 
how it is treated. Dr. Lowry also said that 
while legislative bodies have been enacting 
tougher laws against sellers of narcotics, 
humane prosecutors often accept lesser 
pleas—of a misdemeanor instead of a 
felony—ifrom small sellers whose principal 
crime is their own addiction to drugs.” 

A thorough study of the reports stemming 
from the operation of narcotic clinics from 
1919-23, was undertaken by a committee of 
the Council on Mental Health and Narcotics 
in 1955. The establishment of these clinics 
were highly criticized. However, after 
cutting through a morass of conflicting 
statements, they evolved with the conclu- 
sion that the reports were prejudiced and 
biased. The supposed detrimental results 


narcotics committee felt the clinics never 
had a chance to establish their true worth 
and value. 
Certain prejudices exist to hinder us, and 
therefore, it is urgent to stress the following: 
RELATION TO MORALS AND CRIME 


1. Opiates, in themselves, do not cause 
physical decay or degeneration of the moral 
fiber. It is only when the addicted person is 
forced to seek his drugs from underworld 
sources that criminal acts follow. 

2. The crimes of addicts are usually di- 
rected against property (theft and robbery), 
rather than crimes against persons (assault, 


„etc.) 

3. Opiates, in themselves, do not incite 
persons to commit violent crimes which they 
would not commit without the drug. The 
fact that some criminals use opiates is not 
evidence that the drug caused antisocial acts. 
Narcotics deaden rather than create aggres- 
sive drives. The antisocial acts committed 
result from the need to obtain the means to 
allay the symptoms caused by their physio- 
logical as well as need for narcotics. 

Recent biological and biochemistry studies 
emphasize that the narcotic drugs are chemi- 
cally intimately related to the actual meta- 
bolic activities of the human cell. It is now 
revealed that many drugs (which have pre- 
viously been felt to be addicting because of 
a physchological defect in the personality 
of the sufferer) actually have a chemical 
structure which allows them to slip into the 
chemical functions of the cell itself. Thus 
the addict is truly physiologically dependent 
on the drug, and, because of this new biologi- 
cal need, a real physiological dependence is 
created, Therefore much medical, as well as 
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psychological research Is sorely needed to 
all these factors, and physicians must 
be made free in order to cope with them. 

The legal and medical professions are now 

to be alerted to this national 
threat and to grapple with it. An exact defi- 
nition of the framework wherein police con- 
trol and medical control functions is needed, 
and the haziness of the dividing lines to 
be clearly determined. 

The addict must be treated, not prose- 
cuted, He is to be recognized as an ill per- 
son and not as a criminal. Our human 
understanding, and knowledge and compas- 
sion should be utilized to guide the addict 
to our hospitals—not to force him into the 
underworld and eventual disgrace and ob- 
livion. Valuable citizens, capable of much 
worth can be then salyaged and restored to 
their proper place in our society. 


Remarks of Norman M. Clapp, 
Administrator, REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Norman M. Clapp, Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, delivered the principal address 
at the annual meeting of the Tarheel 
Electric Membership Association on 
February 19, 1963, in Raleigh, N.C. 

This address, in my opinion, is the 
best explanation of the total rural elec- 
trification program as it applies to the 
present situation that I have heard. His 
address recognizes the problems of rural 
electrification particularly in North 
Carolina, but since these are typical of 
the problems throughout the Nation, the 
thought has occurred to me that all 
Members of Congress have the benefit of 
the thoughts in this speech, therefore it 
should be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

STRENGTHENING RURAL AREAS 
(Remarks of Norman M. Clapp, Administra- 
tor, Rural Electrification Administration) 

Two years ago, here in Raleigh at your 
1961 annual meeting, I made my first speech 
as Administrator of REA. Just days before 
that meeting my appointment by the Presi- 
dent had been confirmed by the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and I had taken the oath of office. 

These past 2 years I have enjoyed the 

ty to work with you, to appraise 


most of you have been setting in 
further steps which commit your 
growth in resources to greater benefits for 
your members and progress for your State 
and local communities. 

North Carolina is building upon its well- 
earned reputation as one of the more pro- 
gressive States in the Nation. Its rural 
elctric systems are playing a most important 
role in that forward progress. Your systems 
are competently directed and managed by 
resourceful people. You have a vigorous 
statewide association. Through the North 
Carolina Rural Electric Authority your State 
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government has contributed immensely to 
the total program here. 
GREATEST BOON TO FARMER 

The late, great Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Sam Rayburn of Texas, was 
quoted in a magazine article shortly before 
his death as saying that rural electrification 
has proven “the greatest boon to the farmer 
that I have ever seen.” Speaker Rayburn 
was describing the elements that have con- 
tributed to America’s phenomenal growth 
during his tenure in the Congress. 

Electric power has proven a boon to 
farmers and to city people alike, not just as a 
convenience—and it is that—but because 
without power business and industry can- 
not flourish and grow; without power com- 
munity facilities, new jobs, and better in- 
comes cannot be developed. 

Prior to 1935, when an entire segment of 
our economy—our rural areas—was deprived 
of a source of electric power, this neglect 
became a matter of national concern. As 
a result, the Congress of the United States 
prociaimed it to be our national policy to 
foster the availability of power to every 
American, to those in the country as well 
as those in the city, to those in low-density 
areas as well as areas of higher density. 
When the existing industry found too many 
Americans lived beyond the zones of 
profitable service; new approaches and new 
methods were introduced to see that the job 
was accomplished, with or without profit. 

To show you how little the electrical in- 
dustry of that day understood the problem 
when REA was established as a vehicle to 
implement that policy, leading spokesmen 
for the private power industry wrote REA's 
first Administrator, Morris Cooke, that 
“there are few farms electricity 
for major farm operations that are not now 
served.” This was in 1936, when about 1 
farm in 10 had central station service and 
when here in North Carolina it was only 
1 farm in 20, 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION HELPS ALL CONSUMERS 

Farm people, even those living in the 
more sparsely settled areas, have demon- 
strated that all farms require electricity for 
major farm operations, and that when it 
is available, everyone benefits. Since pas- 
sage of the Rural Electrification Act, agricul- 
ture has outstripped every other basic in- 
dustry in productivity gains. There has 
been no more significant factor in the 
achievement of this Nation's unparalled 
standard of living than the shrinking per- 
centage of the wage earner’s take-home pay 
required for food costs, thus releasing more 
for his other needs and the comforts and 
conveniences of life. 


The tremendous growth in farm output 
per man-hour is money in the pocket for 
consumers, but it dries up jobs on the farm 
at a rate that is creating serious economic 
problems in our rural areas. Back in 1935, 
it took 1 farmworker to feed and clothe every 
10 Americans. Today 1 farmworker does all 
that for 27 people. 

To the extent that alternate employment 
cannot be developed to offset the attrition 
in the farm ranks, people are forced into 
the ranks of the unemployed or the under- 
employed, or they move into the already 
overcrowded urban employment market. 
Displaced from the farm, often too old, and 
usually lacking in the skills required to 
compete effectively for employment in the 
urban labor market, this outmigration is no 
sound solution. 

Unless job opportunities can be developed 
in rural areas, the drying up of the popula- 
tion base threatens the existence of Main 
Street. And with jobs for only 1 out of 10 
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ing forced to move away to find their future 
elsewhere. 
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There is a need for better public under- 
standing, not only of the particular problems 
confronting our rural areas, but also of the 
importance of what the Nation’s rural elec- 
tric systems are doing to effectively contrib- 
ute to a solution. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT DEPENDS ON POWER 


There are many keys to the economic de- 
velopment of an area. Transportation, 
power, communications, and basic commu- 
nity facilities are among them. Everyone 
knows the importance of good roads to rural 
areas. Development of power and communi- 
cations service has been just as vital. The 
development now taking place in many rural 
areas right here in North Carolina would not 
have been possible if your cooperatives had 
not brought electric power to them. 

A concern of the Congress and the objec- 
tive of the REA program has been to bring 
electric service to the rural areas at rates 
and terms comparable to rates and terms in 
urban areas, measuring up to the same high 
standards of availability, service, and con- 
venience, The attainment of this objective, 
in view of the many handicaps inherent in 
service to more sparsely settled areas, has re- 
quired special treatment and different 
methods. 

If we are to see that these areas have every 
opportunity to develop and grow, this is still 
the task confronting the rural electrification 

It is true that lines have been 
built out into these areas. But this hard- 
ware in itself is not enough. Ample power, 
dependable service, and competitive rates 
must be offered. If we fail now to press 
rural electrification forward to the full ac- 
complishments of its original objectives—if 
we settle for only partial service or high-cost 
service in rural areas, we will be accepting 
a basic handicap which will inevitably post- 
pone, if not ultimately prevent, the full de- 
velopment of our rural areas. 

SYSTEMS ARE LOCALLY OWNED 


Here in North Carolina you have organ- 
ized 33 cooperatives which brought electric 
service to vast portions of the State that 
Just a few years ago were in darkness. Your 


system that belongs to the people served. 

The job you have done here in North Caro- 
lina in opening up rural areas to greater 
economic development, the job others like 
you have done in the rural electrification 
movement across America, has added im- 
measurably to our national strength and 
well-being already. 

But there is more to come. These coopera- 
tive organizations you have created, these 
electric systems you have bulit, are priceless 
assets in the accelerated development of the 
rural communities of your State. 

It would be tragic folly to let them be dis- 
membered to suit the profit motives of the 
commercial public utilities. 

You are not taking anything away from 
them. You are serving only in territories 
they passed up and left unserved. Now here 
in North Carolina, as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, after you have developed these terri- 
tories, the companies that once passed them 
by now want to take them away from you— 
or at least the more promising portions of 
them. 


This is business, some will say. It may be 
business, but it is not fair play. 
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Nor is it good public policy to allow it, for 
if you and your systems are going to be able 
to do your best job in getting electric service 
at low rates to rural areas generally, you must 
be able to retain the more populated portions 
of your service territories where unit costs 
are lower to offset the higher unit costs of 
service in the thinner rural areas, 

Most people these days come from urban 
areas where they share the cost of service 
with an average of more than 30 other con- 
sumers on a mile of power line. Unfortu- 
nately they do not realize that REA-financed 
rural systems average only 0.1 as- many 
consumers, or 3.3, on a mile of line. They 
do not realize that rural systems do not have 
the advantages of large commercial and in- 
dustrial accounts on a scale comparable to 


the opportunities of the urban utilities.. © 


Consumer income is lower too in the rural 
areas. This affects the revenue collected 
from each mile of investment, and in 1961, 
for instance, rural electric systems averaged 
only #414 of revenue per mile of line com- 
pared with an average of $6,580 enjoyed by 
the commercial utilities. 

Here in North Carolina you have one- 
fourth as many consumers per mile as do 
the commercial systems and you average 
about one-eighth the revenue per mile. 

RURAL CAPITAL COSTS ARE HIGHER 


Fewer consumers contributing toward cost 
of service affects the share each must carry 
of the overall cost. Low-cost and long-term 
financing is a lifesaver to the rural system, 
but, even at 2 percent, interest is a substan- 
tial increment in the rate. For instance, in 
1960, interest on long-term debt for the REA- 
financed systems took 7.7 percent of total 
revenue, while this interest cost to the class 
A and class B utilities averaged 6.1 percent 
of revenue. 

It is apparent then, that even at the 2- 
percent interest rate, interest cost takes a 
greater share of revenue, Any increase in 
the rate would widen the disadvantage, and 
further impede the efforts of the rural sys- 
tems to reduce the cost of power. 

If the cooperative rural systems were to be 
forced to give up those portions of their 
territories in which the unit costs of service 
have been eased by the good fortune of popu- 
lation growth, this disparity would continue 
and worsen. And its effect would be to 
penalize the rural areas through higher elec- 
tric rates and to stifle their economic de- 
velopment. Such a course would continually 
shortchange the rural people of this State 
or any other State where rural electric co- 
operatives are serving any substantial num- 
ber of people. To allow this, in my judg- 
ment, is not sound public policy. 

The survival and growth of the rural elec- 
tric systems you have built in the service 
of rural America are hinged on the solution 
of three great problems: power supply, terri- 
torial integrity, and rural area development. 

A BIG MARKET FOR POWER 


With 43 percent of the cost of providing 
service chargeable to wholesale power, it is 
important that these costs be as low as prac- 
tical. The major part of these require- 
ments—84 percent—are now being provided 
by private and public suppliers, with the 
balance being supplied through facilities 
owned by the rural electric systems. 

REA has always taken the position that 
where cooperatives can purchase their supply 
through favorable contracts, there is no need 
for owning their own generating and trans- 
mission facilities. Your electric systems are 
important customers of the power companies, 
a market, incidentally, that you developed. 
Here in North Carolina I understand your 
purchases now amount to $10 million an- 
nually. 

Somewhere in the Nation this spring, per- 
haps in North Carolina, an REA borrower 
submitting his monthly power payment will 
be turning over the billionth dollar in such 
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Payments to the commercial companies since 
the got underway. This is a siz- 
able amount of business, a volume that 
should win you praise and appreciation as 
a valued customer. 

The answers to problems of territorial rec- 
Ognition must be solved by the respective 
States. Such territorial integrity for rural 
electric systems has been achieved in a num- 
ber of States as they have won recognition 
for the justice of their cause. 

Low wholesale power rates and the con- 
tinued right to serve their territories provide 
& workable base for rural electric systems in 
wor toward full economic development 
of their areas. 

I am pleased with reports of the effective 
Program being developed by rural electric 
Systems in North Carolina. While many of 
you are just getting underway in this work, 
those of you who have been active have con- 
tributed to statewide successes that are im- 
Pressive. Directors, managers, and employees 
are active both in local and area develop- 
mental councils. Some have served on State 
committees. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT MEANS JOBS 

Projects already completed through local 
effort, as reported to us in a survey of bor- 
rowers, have provided almost 2,000 additional 
Jobs in your service areas in the 18-month 
period. Many of you have improved local 
community services—often a necessary first 
step to developing business and industrial 
Potential. Many of these completed projects 
are agriculturally oriented, which is all to 
the good. These include, among others, 
feed mills, egg, strawberry, and poultry proc- 
essing plants. Other projects center around 
local recreational development, a highly 
logical activity in almost every part of North 
Carolina. You have developed textile, plas- 
tic, toy, hosiery, metal stamping companies, 
and a number of others. For your individual 
and cooperative contributions to these de- 
velopments, I congratulate you. 

Here in North Carolina you are part of a 
broadening drive by rural electric coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation to dig in and 
exercise sustaining leadership in this field. 
The REA survey of results of the first 18 
months is not the proof of the pudding; but 
a taste of what can be done. We know this 
must be just the start. 

In March 1961 Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman began directing the forces 
of the Department, including REA, toward 
improving the income of family farms and 
to the creation of nonfarm income in rural 
areas, Through the new Office of Rural Area 
Development, the various activities of the 
Department in the field of development are 
being coordinated toward the basic objec- 
tives of the program. 

In REA we have a small but expert staff 
assigned to rural area development work to 
assist our electric and telephone borrowers 
requesting help both in the fields of techni- 
cal assistance and credit finding assistance. 
Tn addition, REA has a special financing tool 
Within its own authority that offers limited 
but important help. 

SECTION 5 DESIGNED TO HELP LOCAL AREAS 

When the Rural Electrification Act was 
Written in 1936, Congress that it 
Would be shortsighted to build electric facil- 
ities if they should not be used because con- 
Sumers could not pay for the wiring, ap- 
Pliances, and equipment needed to put elec- 
tricity to work. Under section 5 of the act, 
REA can make loans to its electric borrowers 
for relending to their consumers for these 
Purposes. 

While the volume of section 5 loans has 


many others to the rural market. Experience 
has shown that once tested under section 
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5 financing, the industry usually takes the 
initiative to follow up with service, includ- 


an important asset in stimulating leadership 
of the rural electric systems in rural area 
development. 

The evidence is mounting that once a 
project gets underway it can attract substan- 
tial local and other private capital to make 
it successful. REA section 5 loans, and loans 
through the various Federal lending agen- 
cies, are proving to be seed money in stimu- 
lating private investment. 

In only 14 instances has REA approved 
section 5 loans for industrial and com- 
mercial development for an aggregate amount 
of $1,240,000. These are the cases where no 
other sources are available, and the financing 
of electric machinery or equipment provides 
the important last link in the chain of 
financing. 

LEADS TO LARGE LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Recently REA surveyed its electric and 
telephone borrowers to determine the proj- 
ects which they have successfully assisted 
either in the construction or operation state 
between July 1, 1961, and yearend 1962, The 
first 600 borrowers to report indicated that 
they have assisted 402 industrial and com- 
mercial type rural development projects with 
a total investment of about $300 million. 
These projects will provide direct employ- 
ment to about 30,000 persons in these areas. 
Experience indicates that another 22,000 re- 
lated jobs would result indirectly from added 
direct employment. Only about one-fifth of 
1 percent of the total capital required in 
these projects came from REA. Five-sixths 
of the total capital came from non-Federal 
sources. A projection of these figures over 
all 1,795 borrowers would give even higher 
project, job, and private investments totals. 
In addition to the commercial and industrial 
projects, these 600 REA borrowers 
they have helped communities in their areas 
launch 187 public facility projects such as 
hospitals, water systems and sewerage sys- 
tems. 

The findings of this survey are a substan- 
tial indication that REA borrowers are proy- 
ing a valuable asset—not just a rural re- 
serve force, but front rank battlers to im- 
prove conditions in rural America. 

It is good for America that you are there. 
It is good for North Carolina to keep you 
there. 


Which Hand Has the M and M’s? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
CONGRESIONAL Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the Farmington (Hl.) Bugle. 

This weekly newspaper is published 
and edited by two young men, Howard 
Fields and Lowell Rinker. Citizens of 
Fulton County are proud of these fine 
youthful Americans and appreciate the 
contributions they are making toward a 
better community and a better America. 

I am sure many of us agree with the 
thoughts expressed in this editorial: 

WHICH HAND Has THE M AND Ms? 

There is much speculation going on about 
now on the issue of whether there is an- 
other buildup of arms underway in Cuba. 
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We confess we do not know any more about 
the situation than Senator KEATING or Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara. 

We do believe, however, that any thought 

or opinion of the situation must take into 
consideration two episodes out of very recent 
history. 
No. 1 is that just prior to the so-called 
Cuban crisis last fall, when similar accusa- 
tions were made, President Kennedy and his 
administration denied that there was a mili- 
tary buildup of arms in Cuba. That denial 
turned out to be false and action belated. 

No. 2 is the fact that shortly after the crisis 
had ebbed, the administration admitted to 
manipulation of the press releases during 
the crisis to vell the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The situation was so serious, in fact, 
that the United States had actually consid- 
ered a nuclear attack on the missile bases 
being erected at that time in Cuba. 

We are not the only ones who remember 
the two cited incidents and we are not the 
only ones who do not trust the news releases 
emanating from the White House today. 

So, what is the real situation in Cuba? 
Who knows. The Federal Government is the 
only one in the position to know all the facts, 
but it cannot be trusted at this point to let 
us, the people it serves, know what is go- 
ing on. 


Patronage at a Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of February 
21, 1963: 

PATRONAGE AT A. PRICE 

(“The Democratic administration will es- 
tablish and enforce a code of ethics to 
maintain the full dignity and integrity of 
the Federal service and to make it more 
attractive to the ablest men and women,” 
1960 Democratic platform.) 


Now, the above is a passel of mighty 
pretty words which, canned in July 1960, 
may become downright indigestible in July 
1963. That's the time of year when Wash- 
ington is invaded by all those bright young 
students who spend the summer picking up 
a few bucks working for, and learning about, 
their Government. 

This summer, Federal Columnist Joe 
Young tells us, they are going to learn more 
than they bargained for. They are going 
to be indoctrinated into the political-boss 
system, known otherwise simply as patron- 
age. And their lessons are coming from the 
very Olympia of plum dispensaries, the White 
House. 

Somebody there, we are told, is going to 
save the Civil Service Commission the trouble 
of deciding what students will work where. 
Being set up at the White House level is a 
sort of super employment service, un- 
hampered by rules and regulations, to which 
agency Officials have been told 
they should channel all job applications. 
Avowedly, this system will guarantee that 
the talents of each applicant will be used 
to best advantage. But it doesnt take a 
political genius to perceive that the talents 
of a worthy Democrat’s son may just hap- 
pen to be more worthy than those of a mis- 
guided outsider. 

No exception in the White House lottery 
is planned for a select group of student 
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trainees who expect to make Government 
their careers. These are the young men and 
women the Government hopes to attract “to 
maintain the full dignity and integrity of 
the Federal service.” But It wouldn't be too 
surprising if the trainees, after learning the 
true facts of political life, packed up their 
shattered ideals and departed forever. 


Learn About the FHA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to commend the following article 
from the February 1963, issue of the 
Gulf Coast Lumberman, to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It describes the 
background and wonderful work of a 
dedicated public servant, Mr. Neal 
Pickett, of Houston, Tex. The article, 
“FHA District Director Neal Pickett's 
Advice to Lumbermen: ‘Learn About the 
FHA,’” follows: 

FHA Drstaicr DIRECTOR Neat PICKETT’S AD- 
VICE TO LUMBERMEN: LEARN ABOUT THE 
FHA 
gs year was 1935—hot, dusty, depression 

year. A year of the New Deal and Will 

Rogers. A year of economic crisis for our 

country. 

In Texas, a young man was starting his 
first year as executive vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas—oldest 
and largest trade association in the State. 

One of his first tasks was to help sell a 
new Government program to the retail lum- 
ber dealers across the State. The program 
was a new mortgage insurance plan evolved 
by a recently established Government 
agency—the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The young LAT executive and a rep- 
sentative from the Washington office of the 
FHA traveled across the entire State explain- 
ing the new program to lumber dealers. 

Today, the former LAT executive is direc- 
tor of the Houston district of FHA—and he 
says his early experiences with lumbermen 
have proved invaluable in his current job. 

His name ts C. A. “Neal” Pickett, a hard- 
hitting dynamo who keeps his office running 
like a perfectly tuned business machine. 

After you've talked about the FHA with 
Neal Pickett, you know he’s a man who likes 
his job. More important, you know he's sold 
on what the FHA does to spur progress, And 
you're a bit pleased at his appreciation and 
understanding of the importance of profits 
essential to the success of almost any under- 
taking. 

Pickett expresses his philosophy this way: 

“Our fellow citizens are entitled to decent, 
livable homes at a cost they can pay—and 
the businessmen who bring a family to- 
gether with a home of their choice are just 
as strongly entitled to a fair profit for their 
efforts.” 

Neal Pickett went on to become mayor of 
Houston after leaving his job as executive 
vice president of the LAT in 1941. People 
are still taking political potshots at him, 
but he brushes them aside and keeps mov- 
ing forward. As a former officeholder him- 
self, and as a brother-in-law of U.S, Senator 
RALPH YaRrBoaoucH (Mrs. Pickett is Senator 
Yarsonoven’s sister), Neal Pickett knows 
what it means to have disgruntled politicians 
sniping at him, 

“Its all part of the game,” he says, “and 
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the tributes a Government worker receives 
more than offsets the occasional political 
bricks hurled in his direction.” 

The tributes have been coming fast and 
frequent since Pickett was named district 
FHA director in July 1961. 

Most of the testimonials point out the in- 
creased speed and efficiency of the Houston 
office since Pickett took over. Here's an ex- 
ample, from an executive in the South's 
largest mortgage company: 

“In the past 2 weeks, 1 have submitted 
two cases to FHA for loan approval. Both 
cases were approved 3 days later. : 

“This very fine service undoubtedly reflects 
a competent and efficient organization. 

“I would personally like to thank you and 
your organization for such fine service. It 
is not only a service to our firm, but also 
those we serve. Thank you again for your 
time and cooperation.” 

Pickett himself is happier about the speed 
with which his office handles loan requests 
than any other single accomplishment. 

“The processing has been reduced from 7 
or 8 weeks to 7 or 8 days,“ Pickett says. “This 
alone saves taxpayers a lot of money. One 
of the main reasons for speed in this office 
is the fine cooperation we get from Housing 
and Home Finance Agency offices in other 
cities.” 

The Director of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—the parent agency of FHA— 
was in Houston last month. Dr. Robert 
Weaver, Administrator of the HHFA, gave the 
feature address at the annual banquet of 
the Houston Negro Chamber of Commerce. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Weaver 
(holder of a Ph. D. from Harvard) said: 

“No group in these United States can pros- 
per for long unless we all prosper. 

“Thus, as the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, I am a serv- 
ant of all the people of the United States. 
My concerns are a healthy expanding home- 
building industry, renewal and revitalization 
of our urban areas, better and more adequate 
community facilities for all parts of the 
Nation, and greater choices in shelter for all 
Americans. 

“A nation as great as ours deserves no less. 
We are fortunate in that our dreams of com- 
fort can come true. Let us work together 
for their realization.” 

In a press conference prior to his address, 
Dr. Weaver also made these observations: 

the recent Executive order of the 
President on withholding Government- 
insured loans when there is racial or rell- 
gious discrimination—"“There has been a 
great deal of vocal opposition, but so far 
there have been no adverse effects whatever 
from this Executive order.” 

Regarding the urban renewal program— 
“This am will be accelerated consider- 
ably in the next few years. We now have 
some successful projects under our belt, and 
the potential of the program is now being 
fully realized. We are over the hump in 
urban renewal. It's been shown that this 
program can and will work.” 

About Houston’s rate of growth: “Houston 
is a city which one of these days probably 
will make Los Angeles feel second class.” 

About homes for the elderly: “The volume 
of homes for our senior citizens has quad- 
rupled because of loan insurance through 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency.” 

the future of Government- 
insured loans: “Or or conventional 
type of construction will level off in 1967, so 
we need to beef up for more Government- 
insured housing of all types.” 

What does all this mean to lumbermen in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
New Mexico? 

It means lumbermen should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the FHA am. 

Neal Pickett says: The importance ot the 
retail lumber dealer and the lumber manu- 
facturer familiarizing himself with the vari- 
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ous FHA fact sheets and other documents 
cannot be overemphasized. A visit to the 
nearest office of the FHA could well be one 
of the best investments in time that a lum- 
berman could make.” 

Pickett is particularly enthusiastic about 
the future of the new home remodeling 
program—203-K—and housing for the 
elderly. 

“The expected tax cut will have a good 
effect because it will put money into the 
pockets of people who will more than likely 
use a lot of the money for new housing or 
remodeling,” Pickett says. 

Another of Pickett's favorites is the FHA 
low-cost housing for small towns and out- 
lying areas, section 203-1 of the National 
Housing Act. 

“One of the most gratifying things about 
the FHA is that a man used to be about 32 
years old before he could even think about 
buying a home,” Pickett explains. “Now, 
with Government-insured loans, people of 21 
can get married one month and buy a home 
the next.“ 

The year 1962 was the third best year in 
history in the amount of FHA-insured loans 
in the 87 east Texas counties covered by 
Pickett's office. Some 5,206 loans were in- 
sured on single housing units for a total of 
$63,789,000. This compares with 1961 when 
4.427 units were insured for $53,359,000. In 
addition, Pickett’s district office did about 
$8 million worth of other projects in 1962— 
apartments, nursing homes, housing for the 
elderly. 

Perhaps one reason why Pickett's office is 
so efficient is because the bulk of his job 
involves administration, and Pickett has been 
an administrator most of his life. A native 
of Houston, he was raised in Brazoria, Tex, 
and finished high school in Beaumont. After 
attending the University of Texas from 1922 
to 1926, he was named manager of the Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. In 
1930, he started work as of the 
Insurance Exchange of Houston, then be- 
came LAT executive vice president. 

After 6 years with the LAT, he was elected 
mayor of Houston, serving 2 years in this 
tough, responsible job. In 1943, he joined the 

American Red Cross and served in military 
welfare posts in the European theater. He 
received awards from the Governments of 
Belgium, Holland, and the United States as a 
result of his war efforts. 

From 1946 until July 1961, when he was 
named district director of the FHA, Pickett 
obtained more experience in the 
business, serving as vice president of Realty 
Mortgage Corp. in Houston. 

In all his background and experience, 
Pickett treasures his association with 
lumbermen more than any other. And he 
would like to see lumbermen everywhere 
realize full benefit from the FHA. 

A trip to your nearest FHA office could be 
one of the moet rewarding visits of your life. 


Foreign Polls Squelched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Rock Island Argus of 
February 22, 1963: 

FOREIGN Potts SQUELCHED 

President Kennedy has left himself open 
to some sharp criticism by suppressing for- 
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eign opinion polls taken by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. In 1960 while campaign- 
ing for the Presidency he criticized the 
Eisenhower administration for not revealing 
polls showing a decline in U.S. prestige. 
After he was elected he caused the polls to be 
made public, 

The excuse for withholding the present 
Surveys is that they involve a new technique 
and include classified material obtained 
from U.S. ambassadors. 

We doubt that the public will accept this 
explanation. We are sure the Republicans 
won't. It would be possible to release the 
Polls with the classified part left out. 

We never did think this country should 
be greatly concerned with foreign street 
Polls. But if the public was entitled to see 
SENS POE AS ˙ ee Bene, eS 

y. 


The Administration Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Charles E. McCarthy, 
of Madelia, Minn., ran across an edi- 
torial by John S. Knight, publisher and 
editor of the Knight Newspapers, on the 
administration's tax proposal, and sent 
it — to me with the following com- 
ment: 


If a small tax cut and a small increase in 
deficit is desirable, then a large tax cut and 
& much larger deficit should be more desir- 
able. I am sure you and I could not run 
our farms on the Heller-Kennedy philosophy 
of finance. 


I wish to include the Knight editorial 
in the RECORD: 

I don’t understand why there has been 
no great outcry against the administration's 
Proposed tax legislation from the privately 
endowed universities, churches, cultural 
Projects, and charities which stand to lose 
most from the restrictions on individual 
contributions. 

The new bill says that taxpayers may de- 
duct interest on mortgages and gifts to 
charity only in amounts which exceed 5 per- 
cent of total income, 

This means that many contributors who 
now give away 20 percent of their incomes 
will get no tax deductions on the first 5 per- 
cent, 

So the givers in the middle and upper tax 
brackets can be expected to take a hard look 
at the amounts they have been contributing 
to education and charity before renewing 
old commitments or making new ones, 

If the administration's recommendations 
are adopted by Congress, money raising cam- 
Paigns such as the United Givers Fund will 
be confronted with a serious problem. 

Large contemplated gifts to colleges and 
Universities are sure to be reviewed. 

Another proposal that would levy capital 
Gains taxes on personal gifts and estates in 
Addition to present gift and estate taxes 
will cause many wealthy men and women 
to reconsider their gift programs. 

But,“ you may say, this applies only toa 
minority of the people. The small giver will 
Not be seriously affected.” 

True enough. Yet the record shows that 
Were it not for the larger contributions to 
Charity and our educational institutions, 
fundraising drives and compaigns for capl- 
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tal improvements wouldn't stand a chance of 
success. 

Harvard, in its $82.5 million program for 
Harvard College, obtained 27,000 contribu- 
tions. But a relative handful of gifts—712 
in the range of $10,000 pl close 
to $70 million and of these, 130 gifts of $100,- 
000 plus brought in more than $57,300,000. 

Cornell’s present centennial campaign for 
$73,200,000 contemplates 15 gifts of a million 
or more and 115 contributions of $100,000 to 
$1 million. 

Apologists for the new tax recommenda- 
tions point out that big donors could give 
30 percent of their incomes, instead of the 
present 20 percent. 

But when the large contributor figures out 
that he will get no deductions on the first 5 
percent and that he is facing a new capital 
gains tax on appreciated securities at time 
of gift or death, his program for giving im- 
mediately becomes more conservative. 

We all recognize that there is political mile- 
age in a “soak the rich“ philosophy of gov- 
ernment. The rich are relatively few in 
number and seldom swing an election. And 
no harm can come to the wealthy politicians 
whose money is socked away in government 
or municipal securities. 

Yet it is the investors who provide the 
capital for Industrial and business growth. 
To be sure, they invest with the hope of 
reward, 

But were it not for these investments, 
plant expansion would be at a standstill with 
unemployment becoming a far more serious 
problem than at present. 

When Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
says that people objecting to the 5-percent 
floor on deductions are afraid of 
demons, he is talking through his hat. But 
this is nothing new for Mr. Dillon who has 
yet to be right. 

Another feature of the proposed tax bill 
which will cut down on charitable contribu- 
tions is repeal of the $50 exclusion and the 
4-percent credit on dividends. 

When a company earns a profit, Uncle 
Sam takes away 32 percent in taxes. Then 
when the same company declares a dividend, 
the shareholder again pays taxes on the dis- 
tributed earnings. 

Some years ago, the $50 exclusion and the 
4 percent credit om dividend income was 
passed by Congress to remedy in a small way 
the injustice of double taxation. The Ken- 
nedy bill would deny even these minor bene- 
fits. 

At first glance, the suggested reductions 
in individual tax rates are appealing. 

But a careful reading of the whole tar 
bill reveals that what is given with one 
Federal hand is then snatched away by the 
other. 

The power to strike these dublous provi- 
sions from the tax bill under consideration 
is in the hands of your elected Representa- 
tives in Washington. 

If they don’t hear from you, Congress will 
be justified in believing that the Nation has 
succumbed completely to the tax theorists 
who would change the nature of our society 
and sap the vitality of an economic system 
which, to date, has been able to shoulder 
a disproportionate share of the world’s bur- 
dens. 

I don't understand why Under Secretary of 
State George Ball thinks Americans should 
stop all this talking about Cuba. Mr. Ball 
says the administration has tried at all times 
to tell the facts as we saw them. 


That's just the point, Mr. Under Secretary. 
The people were not given all the facts, and 
that is precisely what troubles them now. 

Why the administration can seriously hope 
to encourage additional private investment 
in certain sections of Latin America where 
US.-owned properties are hampered 
in their operations by leftist influences. 
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Poultry Federation Commends Congress- 
man G. Elliott Hagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following well-deserved tribute from the 
Georgia Poultry Federation to one of my 
esteemed colleagues, G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
Member of Congress from the First Dis- 
trict of Georgia, is too fine not to be 
made a permanent record of Congress. 
Iam glad to have the privilege of calling 
it to the attention of the entire member- 
ship of the House of Representatives: 
RESOLUTION OF ANNUAL MEETING, GEORGIA 

PouLTRY FEDERATION, ATLANTA, GA, FEB- 

RUARY 13, 1963 


Agriculture Committee, has cre- 
ated a Poultry Subcommittee and appointed 
Hon, Ettiorr Hagan, of Georgia s First Dis- 
trict, as chairman; and 

Whereas Hon. Extiorr Hacaw has written 
his name in Georgia history and won his way 
into the hearts of Georgians for many years, 
as an exceptional high schoo] student in 
Sylvania, as an outstanding student at the 
University of where his many honors 
included president of the senior class and 
president of Demosthenian Literary Society, 
as a tireless worker for numerous worth- 
while causes; and 

Whereas Congressman Haacan’s impressive 
record of public service began with his elec- 
tion to the general assembly at the age of 23 
and included five terms in the house and one 
in the State senate; and 

Whereas Congressman Hadan has a thor- 
ough understanding of Georgia's problems 
and a real desire to be of service to his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation; and 

Whereas Congressman Hacan, his executive 

Ronald Ginn, and other members 
of the staff, are among the hardest workers 
in the Nation’s Capital; and 

Whereas Congressman Hasan has proved 
himself to be an effective and influential 
Member of Congress with an even greater po- 
tential as his seniority grows; and 

Whereas the poultry industry has had a 
phenomenal growth in Georgia and the 
United States, and now represents over 6500 
million a year to the State and over $6 billion 
a year to the Nation; and 

Whereas the progress and deyelopment of 
the industry has continued to give the con- 
sumer quality products at lower prices; and 

Whereas it is appropriate for Georgia's 
Err Hadan to head a subcommittee of 
such importance to his country, State, and 
district: Be it now therefore 

Resolved, That the Georgia Poultry Fed- 
eration in annual membership meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., on February 13, 1963, does here- 
by commend Congressman COOLEY on his ac- 
tion in establishing a separate subcommittee 
for poultry; be it further 

Resolved, That the Georgia Poultry Fed- 
eration does commend the appointment of 
Congressman ELLIOTT HAGAN as chairman of 
the Poultry Subcommittee; be it further 

Resolved, That the Georgia Poultry Fed- 
eration does congratulate Congressman 
Hacan on his appointment and express our 
sincere thanks for his many past efforts for 
the poultry industry and for his capable 
service in the U.S. eT 


Asrr MASSEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Franchise Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have become increasingly alarmed over 
the activities of the Justice Department 
against several of the larger manufac- 
turers regarding the method in which 
they have handled their franchise rela- 
tions with their dealers. I can only draw 
a single and disturbing conclusion: that 
the Government is endeavoring to de- 
stroy these relationships and open to a 
completely unbridled, uncontrolled, and 
jungle warfare in the merchandising of 
high-priced, high-quality products as a 
replacement of a present system that has 
worked admirably well for the dealer, 
the factory, and the consumer over the 
last half century or more. 

The Wall Street Journal recently car- 
ried a story on this situation on its front 
page. I think this article should be re- 
quired reading here in the Congress and 
I would like all my colleagues to read it. 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
make this article a part of the RECORD: 
FRANCHISE Ficut: U.S. Mounts ANTITRUST 

ATTACK AGAINST FIXING or DEALERS’ AREAS, 

Pricrs—Wutirre Moror Case Is To Go BE- 

Fore HIGH Court Topar— Sox, Toor Prams 

AFFECTED—IMPACT ON MARKETING SYSTEM? 

(By William Beecher) 

Wasnincton.—One of the Nation's most 


of business competition, is 
drawing the fire of Federal antitrusters as 
leading instead to curbs on competition. 

This is the franchise system, through 
which an independent businessman contracts 
to sell brand-name goods or services under 
the banner of a well-known national con- 
cern, 

The antitrust policemen claim restrictions 
in franchise contracts often tend to under- 
mine the merchant's independence and make 
him a tool of the bigger company. Among 
other things, it's said, certain franchise op- 
erators illegally attempt to free their dealers 
from competing with one another—by estab- 
lishing common prices for all or by granting 
dealers territorial monopolies. 

In rebuttal, some accused franchisers 
deny they impose such restrictions. Others, 
while conceding the restrictions exist main- 
tain they're neither illegal nor an inter- 
ference with competition in general. In fact, 
it’s contended, some insulation of dealers 
against competition from other sellers of 
their own brand of merchandise may 
strengthen them to compete against rival 
makes, 7 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, FTC ACT 


Nevertheless, both the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission are direct- 
ing intensive legal barrages at what they 
consider franchising abuses in such diverse 
fields as the auto, truck, air-conditioning, 


Right now both agencies are 
pressing several additional investigations in 
other fields, and the FTC already is readying 
charges against a large ice cream franchiser. 

A key case testing the legality of certain 
restrictions in truckmaking White Motor 
Co.'s franchise agreements with dealers will 
be argued before the Supreme Court today. 
The Court's decision is due some time before 
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adjournment in June, and if the verdict 
favors the Government prosecutors, it could 
encourage a broader attack. 

The antitrusters insist they're not chal- 
lenging the franchise system as such, but the 
vigor and sweep of the Government's attack 
are sending shudders through the many in- 
dustries affected. 

Says William Rosenberg, president of the 
International Franchise Association, which 
represents scores of franchisers: “Unless the 
legal problems are resolved, and the Govern- 
ment recognizes the value of franchising as 
the best method to perpetuate and expand 
small business in America, then we, the 
franchisers, will always be skating on the 
thin ice of uncertainty.” 

FILLING STATIONS, DANCE STUDIOS 


The franchising trend has had a far- 
reaching impact. Nowadays the housewife 
may well spend a whole day going from one 
franchised business to another: The filling 
station, coin-operated laundry, supermarket, 
doughnut shop, roadside restaurant, dance 
studio, ice cream stand and hardware, paint, 
furniture or drug stores. 

While franchising dates back several dec- 
ades—the Rexall drug chain began in the 
early 1900's to grant franchises to independ- 
ent druggists—the real boom came after 
World War II: many returning GI's decided 
then they'd rather develop their own busi- 
nesses than work for wages. Loans backed 
by the Veterans’ Administration and later 
by the Small Business Administration pro- 
vided the capital. 

Federal antitrusters have long watched for 
manufacturers’ attempts to fix prices at 
which their franchised dealers sell products. 
But the bulk of Federal prosecution of sus- 
pected abuses has come within the last two 
decades, and especially in the past few years. 

The FTC perhaps summed up Government 
objections in ruling unlawful the franchise 
system, restricting prices and markets, used 
by the Sandura Co. of Jenkintown, Pa., to 
distribute its Sandran vinyl floor coverings. 
That system, the Commission said, “consists, 
in substance and effect, of the alinement of 
many separate independent businesses into 
a structure directed by (Sandura) almost as 
completely as if all were centrally owned; 
this is the antithesis of free competition.” 
On these grounds, the FTC recently ordered 
Sandura to stop assigning exclusive sales 
territories to Sandran dealers, limiting cus- 
tomers to whom its products may be resold 
and establishing resale prices. 

SANDURA’S DEFENSE 

But the order has been appealed to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. San- 
dura argues that as a small company vying 
with big rivals it must give its distributors 
some protection from intra-brand competi- 
tion if they are to survive. One of the five 
FTC Commissioners, Everette MacIntyre, 
agrees. He said Sandura adopted its ter- 
ritorially restrictive exclusive dealerships as 
an emergency measure to get reestablished 
after coming close to insolvency and vitally 
needed this device to compete with its larger 
rivals. 

This and other pending cases will surely 
be affected by the Supreme Court decision 
in the White Motor sult. The Justice De- 
partment charges that the company’s fran- 
chise agreements violated antitrust law by 
providing for fixed prices at which wholesale 
distributors could sell White trucks to fran- 
chised dealers; by restricting sales terri- 
tories; and by forbidding franchises to sell, 
except with written permission, to Federal 
and State agencies and to certain large com- 
mercial buyers—customers that were for the 
most part reserved for the manufacturer. A 
Federal district court has upheld the Justice 
Department's position. 

A key question in the case now is whether 
the Government must prove that the grant- 
ing of exclusive sales territories or the setting 
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of dealer prices unlawfully restrict competi- 
tion, or whether it may simply show that 
such practices prevail and obtain a court 
order against them, as it did in the White 
suit in the district court. The company 
firmly denies such restrictions are illegal in 
themselves. If the Supreme Court upholds 
the lower court, which took the view that the 
territorial and price restrictions were illegal 
on their face, the effect could be a death blow 
to contracts restricting franchised dealers to 
well-defined markets or setting their prices. 

Meantime, the antitrusters are plowing 
ahead on other franchise cases. Now being 
tried in a Federal court in Los Angeles is a 
case that could have a shattering impact on 
auto marketing. Justice Department anti- 
trusters have charged General Motors Corp., 
three Southern California Chevrolet dealer 
associations and four Chevrolet officials with 
illegally conspiring to pressure franchised 
Chevy dealers to cease selling new cars to 
non-franchised discount dealers. All the 
defendants deny the charges. A Govern- 
ment victory could bring a surge in discount 
sales of many major car makes, with a cor- 
responding weakening of franchised new car 
dealer operations. 

In a case now being appealed to the FTC 
commissioners, a hearing examiner has ruled 
that Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis unlawfully 
restrained competition by requiring fran- 
chised retailers not to handle competing 
footwear and to adhere to retail prices es- 
tablished by Brown. The company denies 
imposing these restrictions. 

The FTC has already held unlawful the 
franchise arrangements employed by Snap- 
on Tools Corp. of Kenosha, Wis. Through 
its franchises, Snap-on Tools set resale prices 
for its hardware and automotive-testing 
equipment, restricted sales territories and 
customers to whom its dealers could sell 
and forbade dealers to engage in a similar 
business for at least 1 year after termination 
of their franchise contracts. The company, 
while reporting it has abandoned its price 
maintenance program, contends its exclu- 
sive territorial agreements are essential to 
orderly marketing of its products. It has 
appealed to the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Chicago; a decision ts expected soon. 

COMPETITION CURB CHARGED 


In the pretrial stage in a Federal court 
in Buffalo is a Justice Department suit 
charging the York Corp., a Borg-Warner 
Corp. subsidiary, with illegally requiring its 
franchised distributors of air-conditioning 
equipment to agree to contracts limiting both 
sales territories and customers and forbid- 
ding the dealers to compete with York in 
selling to the Federal Government. The 
company's answer is not yet known. 

But lawyers are looking hardest at the case 
before the Supreme Court. When White Mo- 
tor admitted its contracts restrict sales 
territories, customers and sometimes prices, 
a Federal court in Ohio refused to let the 
company try to justify these practices when 
it ruled such limitations are a curb on com- 
petition and illegal in themselves. 

At the Government's request, the court 
adopted a tough standard never before ap- 
plied to contracts between a manufacturer 
and independent distributors. This is the 
so-called per se rule, which assumes that 
competition has been restrained unlawfully 
and thus trial is unnecessary. This has in 
the past been reserved for certain antitrust 
infractions which the courts considered in- 
defensible, as when competitors got together 
secretly to fix prices or divvy up markets. 
If the Supreme Court upholds this approach 
in the White case, chances are this will 
establish precedent for its application in all 
cases of this type. 

HANDLING OF CASE CHALLENGED 


In a brief filed with the Supreme Court, 
White challenges the lower court’s handling 
of the case. The company complains it was 


prosecution without regard for the resulting 
consequences.” 

The FTC has not ruled that territorial and 
customer restrictions are unlawful in them- 
telves, White notes, and such practices have 
been repeatedly upheld by State and Federal 
courts. If such limitations are sometimes 
unjustifiable, this can only be determined 
after a thorough trial, the truckmaker de- 
clares. 

White contends, too, that many of its 300- 
Odd distributors and dealers might refuse to 
continue under the White banner if they 
spent gobs of money to develop particular 
markets and then saw other White dealers 
with smaller overhead snatch these custom- 
ers away. White says it insulates its fran- 
chises from intrabrand competition so they 
can be strong enough to compete effectively 
With such large competitors as General 
Motors and Ford. 

The Justice Department retorts that one 
major premise underlying the antitrust laws 
is that the most efficient distribution of 
goods will result from competition both be- 
tween different brands and between dealers 
handling the same brand. “And this system 
works in the marketplace,” insists one Goy- 
ernment lawyer. “Chevrolet sales have 
doubtless been spurred,” he says, “by the 
Vigorous competition among Chevy dealers 
in any one city for new-car customers; they 
compete on both price and service and partly 
because of such competition are able to 
attract buyers away from other automobile 
makes.” 


Medicare, Still a False Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Rock Island Argus of 
February 22, 1963: 

MEDICARE, STILL A FALSE HOPE 

The administration's program for the eld- 
erly, submitted yesterday by President Ken- 
Nedy, headed for serious trouble today in 
Congress. The heart of the program is still 
compulsory hospital care—misnamed medi- 
Care—tied to social security, which the Sen- 
ate defeated last year, 52 to 48, and which 
the Ways and Means Committee stalled in 
the House. 

It is subject to the same objections as 
last year, except that the opponents are 
Strengthened by increasing coverage of the 
elderly by private insurance plans, providing 
increasing evidence that Government com- 
pulsion is not needed in this field. 

There is also the Kerr-Mills program for 
Persons of limited means, offering unlimited 
health care in States where it is adopted, 
with the Federal Government providing half 
the cost. Although this program has not 
been widely utilized, it is still available. 

The Kennedy program would provide 80 
little coverage that it Is difficult to view it 
as anything but a foot In the door to social- 
ized medicine, There is a new optional clause 
Under which social security clients might 
get up to 180 days of hospital care instead 
of 90, but the bill still doesn’t cover surgery 
or medical costs or long hospital confine- 
ments. It is fantastic to suppose that ade- 
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coverage could be provided by 
t deduction in payrolls, or $13 
each yearly for employer and employee. 

The bill, limited as tt is, wouldn't 
its meager benefits to all the elderly, over~- 
looking about 3 million not included in social 
security. 

It spurns a suggestion of so-called liberal 
Republicans that an optional plan be in- 
cluded, allowing social security clients to 
take their benefits via private insurance, and 
that those not covered by social security be 
protected by direct Treasury payments, 

But very few of the elderly are overlooked 
completely in the President's program, which 
includes 36 proposals in all for helping them, 
with tax concessions, group housing incen- 
tives, a directive requiring that age not be 
a bar to employment in Federal agencies, and 
so on. Some of these have merit and will 
receive the sympathetic consideration of Con- 
gress. But if this is to be done the main 

, the compulsory health insurance, 
should get a quick brushoff. It is a cruel 
delusion. 


quate health 
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Tax Credit for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 
18 Mankato Free Press comments on the 
tax credit plan for higher education pro- 
vided for in bills introduced recently by 
me and my Republican colleagues of the 
Minnesota delegation. 

This editorial should be brought to the 
attention of the House, and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

Tax CREDIT 

The aid-to-education bill proposed by 
Minnesota’s four Republican Congressmen 
isn’t a new plan, As many as 30 Members 
of Congress have proposed each session for 
several years a system whereby the parents 
of college students would get tax credit for 
the amount of money they spent each year 
on their children’s higher education. The 
proposal frequently meets with determined 
opposition from people who do not have sons 
or daughters in college. They say it isn't 
their responsibliity to educate other people's 
children. 

But what we are talking about in any aid- 
to-education bill is using public money to 
educate our young people. It seems a bit 
more sensible to give parents tax credit when 
they are spending a substantial amount of 
money each year to send their children to 
college than just to dip into the public funds. 

The tax credit plan which in no way would 
repay a parent for amount of money a col- 
lege education costs would serve as an in- 
centive to individuals to try to send their 
children to college. This type of individual 
initiative is what we are in danger of losing 
through our inexorable march toward a so- 
clalist state. If there is any way in which 
we can induce people to spend their own 
money on things they are rapidly becoming 
accustomed to having the government pay 
for them, it will be a definite gain. 

It is difficult to tell at this time whether 
the tax credit plan to aid parents of college 
students will get congressional approval. But 
no matter what happens to It, it is an ap- 

to the problem that encourages in- 
dividuals to pay their own bills, 
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As We See It—Woodland Daily Demo- 
crat Evaluates Troop Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Wood- 
land Daily Democrat for February 6, 
1963, on the new book, “March to 
Calumny,” by Albert D. Biderman: 

CALUMNY AFTERMATH 


Whether a social study can ever make the 
best-seller list is a question. But such a 
new book, “March to Calumny,” by Albert D. 
Biderman is out to achieve such sales. 

Mr. Biderman's work is a careful review of 
how American prisoners captured in Korea 
really behaved in prison camp. 

Everyone will recall, all too well, what the 
general impression was: That soft living and 
insufficient Indoctrination in democracy had 
made our captured troops highly susceptible 
to brainwashing; that a high percentage of 
them succumbed to Communist propaganda. 

The true story, uncovered by a trained so- 
clologist with broad war experience, is that 
out of some 4,000 prisoners only 12—which 
comes out to a percentage figure of 0.0003 
succumbed to brainwashing. 

Collaboration with their captors, reported 
to be very widespread, turns out to have 
been nothing more than the inconsequential 
little gestures all prisoners in all wars from 
time immemorial have adopted to keep from 
being abused and pushed around. 

In other words, U.S. marines, soldiers, and 
airmen captured in Korea conducted them- 
selves with just as much courage and forti- 
tude as their forebears in our Armed Forces 
since the time of the Revolution have dem- 
onstrated. 

Despite its limited nature, we never en- 
gaged in a meaner, dirtier, more uncomfort- 
able war than that which was fought from 
Pusan to the Yalu River. 

It is high time that those who had the 
misfortune to become prisoners of war there 
were vindicated of the unfounded charge 
that many were spineless, weak, un-American 
collaborators. 

But what is perhaps even more important 
is that this unjustified calumny is largely 


zations self-appointed to rescue the Nation 
from its lethargic patriotism. 

Starting with the false premise that the 
Korean war had proven our Armed Forces 
to be insufficiently dedicated to the Nation 
and to democratic institutions, the move- 
ment began with the demand that the De- 
fense Department more thoroughly inculcate 
our troops with patrioticfervor. . 

Gen. Edwin Walker, who demonstrated his 
brand of Americanism at Oxford, Miss., is 
one product of this crusade. 

From this spread the campaign to arouse 
the whole civil populace to an awareness of 
communism and to exalted heights of 
patriotism. 

Properly to educate the public as to the 
evils of communism, and to the ruthless 
designs of the world leaders of communism, 
and to instill a deep and abiding love of 
country, is, of course, a noble and praise- 
worthy objective. 

But this has been distorted by chauvinists 
and reactionaries with other axes to grind. 
By equating all progressivism with socialism 
and socialism with communism, they have 
made a mockery of teaching true patriotism 
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and true devotion to the democratic proc- 
esses. 

It may help to restore our perspective to 
have it at least made clear that there was 
nothing in the behavior of our Korean 
prisoners of war to prove that the American 
people, or their Armed Forces, have in the 
least weakened in their devotion to the 
highest traditional ideals of the Nation. 


Excerpts From an Address by Congress- 
man William Jennings Bryan Dorn in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding speakers of the House, 
the Honorable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, of the Third District of South 
Carolina, made a timely and thought- 
provoking address in Atlanta, Ga., at a 
joint meeting of the Alabama-Florida, 
Carolinas, and Georgia Cotton Ginners 
Associations and the Southeastern Gin 
Suppliers Exhibit at the Biltmore Hotel 
on February 11. 

Because of the clarity with which the 
statements are made expressing the prob- 
lems of agriculture in the Southeast and 
in America, I recommend to all Members 
the excerpts from the address set out 
hereafter: 

ADDRESS oF CONGRESSMAN DORN 


Mr. President, I could not do justice to any 
occasion in Atlanta or anywhere in Georgia 
without paying tribute to Senator RICHARD B. 
Russe... He is not just Georgia's Senator, 
but the South's leader and spokesman. He 
is our Senator, and we are equally proud of 
his guidance and able leadership. I know of 
no delegation to the superior to 
that of Georgia in both the House and the 
Senate. 

Georgia's illustrious Junior Senator, HER- 
MAN E. TALMADGE, has from time to time in- 
troduced the nationally known Talmadge 
farm bill. The farm bill of Senator 
TALMADGE warrants the earnest considera- 
tion of Congress and the American people. 
Senator TaLmapce's bill has much merit. It 
is far superior to the farm programs of the 
past which resulted in forcing the family- 
size farmer from the land and making the 
American farmer less competitive in the mar- 
kets of the world. Senator TALMADGE advo- 
cates a completely “fresh start” in the field 
of farm legislation. He is convinced his farm 
plan could reach the following desired ob- 
jectives: (1) Let the farmer farm; (2) guar- 
antee the farmer his proportionate share of 
the national income; and (3) place Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities back on the 
world markets at competitive prices. 

The farm problem is this Nation’s No. 1 
domestic headache. The situation is bad and 
gradually gets worse. In a comparatively 
few short years, we have seen our farm popu- 
lation, nationwide, go from 40 percent to a 
dangerously low today of approximately 11 

percent—dangerous because I know of no 
reat civilization in the history of the world 
with only 11 percent of its population living 
on the farm. Where have these people gone? 
Many of them are receiving welfare in the 
great cities of this Nation. Juvenile de- 
linquency and crime have skyrocketed. The 
stage is being set for socialism and Govern- 
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ment regulation of every act of the in- 
dividual. Federal Government farm pro- 
grams which have sponsored mass exodus 
from the land, surpluses, scandals, and big 
corporation farming were born in the minds 
of a strange assortment of young, theoreti- 
cal attorneys namely: Alger Hiss, Nathan 
Witt, Frank Shea, Rex Tugwell, Lee Press- 
man, Henry A. Wallace, and Felix Frank- 
further. These gentlemen wrote the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in the 1930's. 
These brilliant young eggheads launched 
this Nation into the farm mess we are in 
today—a farm program where industrialists, 
corporate farms, and even foreign combines 
get Federal price supports to the detriment 
of the family-size farmer. 

In considering any farm program in the 
United States, we should remind ourselyes 
of the fact that every single country in the 
world is increasing its farm acreage. Farm- 
ers are encouraged in the rest of the world 
to grow more and more. In many countries, 
such as Rhodesia and Turkey, farmers are 
extended tax advantages and tax exemptions 
to grow more and more; while the farmers 
in the United States are regimented, con- 
trolled, harassed, and denied the privilege 
of growing and expanding. I am reliably 
informed that Soviet Russia has increased 
her cultivated acres more than a hundred 
million acres in the last few years. Red 
China is desperately, relentlessly, expanding 
its farm acreage. Someday we will be faced 
with Communist farm products invading the 
markets of the world at fantastically low 
prices. This is not a bright picture; how- 
ever, It must be faced. 

Our farm problems cannot be solved by 
subsidizing our farmers to go out of busi- 
ness while we subsidize other segments of 
our economy to stay in business and to 
expand. 

The family-size farmer is the backbone 
of America. The family-size farm philosophy 
is one of independence, individual initiative, 
and opportunity. This philosophy has been 
the foundation stone of our American way 
of life. Upon this foundation we built the 
highest standard of living in all history. 

I still believe there is a future in agricul- 
ture in the Southeast. I believe there is 
a future in cotton. I believe there is a fu- 
ture for the family-size farmer in the South- 
east. 

The future of cotton in the South is in- 
evitably tied in with cattle and pine trees. 
We must resist control of our infant cattle 
industry by resisting feed grain controls. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture controls feed 
grains, he can and will limit our growing 
cattle industry. Likewise, if the 
of Agriculture is given the power to con- 
fiscate farmland for recreation and is given 
dictatorial power over every action of the 
farmer, he can and will control the produc- 
tion of pine trees. In order to grow cotton 
profitably in the Southeast, we must have 
a free hand in cattle and tree farming. With 
this diversified approach, we can stay in the 
cotton business. 

The Talmadge plan could well be the solu- 
tion to our farm problem, and failing of en- 
actment, I see no alternative as a solution 
but the gradual elimination of acreage con- 
trols and price supports. We must in some 
way eliminate the two-price cotton system 
so that our great textile industry will con- 
tinue to buy and consume cotton. The 
greatest consumer of the American farmer's 
cotton is the American textile industry. This 
industry cannot continue to consume 70 
percent of all cotton grown in the United 
States under the present two-price cotton 
system. This system hurts both the farmer 
and causes unemployment in the mills. 

We must accelerate our research program 
on boll weevil control and weed and grass 
control. This in turn will reduce production 
costs and will put cotton in a more competi- 
tive position. Cost of producing cotton has 
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always been high and shortage of labor con- 
tinues to increase production costs. 

The “grassy cotton“ program for loan rates 
to farmers should be continued. 

As long as we continue to have allotments, 
farmers should be provided with a reasonable 
floor under the price of cotton. 

We should endorse and support the pro- 
gram of the National Cotton Council of 
America. I know they will continue to find 
new ways of using cotton and cottonseed 
products, They have made much progress in 
their research program designed to lower the 
cost of cotton production. It is predicted 
that the present program of the National 
Cotton Council will decrease the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton by 10 to 30 percent. They are 
making fantastic progress to control boll rot, 
insects and disease, chemical control of 
grass, and so on, If their program is fully 
realized, then we can gradually eliminate 
controls and price supports, and cotton will 
be competitive in the world market. 

Two-thirds of our cotton crop used to be 
exported abroad. We must recapture our 
foreign market. The program of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council will, in a few years, 
permit our cotton farmers to compete in the 
world market. 

We should vigorously oppose any proposed 
revisions to existing law with respect to 
allocation of cotton acreage to States that 
would cause the Southeast to receive any less 
percentage of the national allotment than it 
received In 1962 under the existing law. 


Bishop James A. McNulty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an appropriate time to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a tribute to His Excel- 
lency Most Reverend James A. McNulty 
of the chancery of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Paterson. It appeared in the 
Newark Sunday Star-Ledger, Febru- 
ary 17, 1963, and was written by Charles 
Sullivan. Bishop McNulty’s many ad- 
mirers of all religious faiths will miss 
him and we all wish him well in his new 
assignment. 

My attention was called to the follow- 
ing article by John C. Sciranka who has 
compiled a list of Slovak parishes in the 
Paterson, N.J., area: 

BrsHop MCNULTY: A MAN ON THE Go 

(By Charles Sullivan) 

Bishop James A. McNulty, of Paterson, 
is 63, but he's a man who gets around. 

When it was announced last week by the 
Vatican he was being transferred to Buffalo, 
it turned out he was at that moment fighting 
his way through the mountains of Bolivia. 

A spokesman for the chancery of the Ro- 
man Catholic Diocese of Paterson, when told 
of the bishop’s new assignment, was taken 
by surprise. Then said: 

“I know you would like to talk to him but 
the bishop is somewhere between La Paz 
and Caranabi, 100 miles into the hill country 
and a 3-day journey at best. 

He's going to dedicate a mission there.” 

This was understandable to those who fol- 
lowed Bishop McNulty’s rise from the rank 
of curate in Jersey City. 

Days were few that the bishop didn’t think 
of missionary work or charity and follow up 
his zealous ideas with vigorous action. 
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It was how the Caranabi mission story 


fellow prelate felt about mission work. 

Bishop Manning made his request and 12 
Priests from Bishop McNulty’s diocese vol- 
Unteered for the job. Three were chosen. 

Today, 11 months after the priests arrived 
in Bolivia, Bishop McNulty is scheduled to 
dedicate the Caranabi mission. 

The task is a fitting example of one of 
Bishop MeNulty's favorite gospels. “Charity 
should triumph among all peoples.” 

Bishop McNulty was born in New York 
City, January 15, 1900. 

He was brought to Montclair by his late 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William McNulty, in 


signor and president of Seton Hall University, 
were 


closest. 
two attended Immaculate Conception 
Grammar School, Montclair; Seton Hall Prep, 


Fulton Sheen of New York began an 
association which grew into a lasting friend- 


ship. 
Bishop Sheen, national director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 


He was the third prelate to assume the 


He listened to Bishop Sheen deliver the 
Sermon that day in which he said his associ- 
ate had taken the “path of spiritual sancti- 
shepherding more than adminis- 


a just appraisal. 

McNulty was only a young assistant 
St. Joseph's Church, Jersey City, 
served as chaplain of Hudson 
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a leader in founding a clinic for 
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In Paterson, he set up the Mount Carmel 
Guild Social Service Center. He welcomed 
lay missionary society, Association for 
International Development, and established 

uarters for the organization at 374 
Grand Street. 


He also was a representative on press 
media and communications at the Ecumen- 
ical Council. In 1951, he founded the 
Newark Archdiocesan ne “The Ad- 
vocate,” and with his radio and television 
W300 on ST iDa 
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Probably, however, one of the greatest 
fruitions for Bishop McNulty was on July 2. 
1961, when he celebrated a Pontifical Mass 


This one would have celebrated the silver 
jubilee of the founding of the Paterson 
Diocese in 1938 by Bishop Thomas H, 
McLaughlin. 


Mr. Kennedy’s News Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Arthur Krock, the distinguished colum- 
nist for the New York Times, has written 
for the March issue of Fortune magazine 
a detailed exposition of how the admin- 
istration has doctored, dr, to use the offi- 
cial term, “managed” the flow of news 
emanating from the executive branch. 
Mr. Krock has performed a public serv- 
ice by not only bringing this matter to 
public attention, but by documenting his 
charges, and I, therefore, include the 
entire article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Mr. KENNEDY'S MANAGEMENT OF THE NEWS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

(Nore. —Arthur Krock climbed to his emi- 
nent Washington point of view along a road 
paved with solid journalistic accomplish- 
ment. A native Kentuckian, he first covered 
the National Capital for the Louisville Times 
when William Howard Taft was in the White 
House. After a term as the paper's editor- 
in-chief, and another with Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer, of the New York World, he joined 
the New York Times editorial board in 1927. 
As chief of the Times’ Washington bureau 
from 1932 to 1953, he won two Pulitzer 
prizes, had exclusive interviews with Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, and earned 
respect, as well, for depth reporting on po- 
litical philosophy and the law. Krock, 76, 
now devotes himself to his Times column of 
news commentary, “In the Nation.” During 
New Deal days he became a close friend of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and it was he who per- 
suaded young Jack Kennedy to publish his 
1940 Harvard thesis as a book, “Why England 
Slept.) * 

Every President after Jefferson has pro- 
fessed agreement with Jefferson’s concept 
that the freedom of the American press to 
print its version of the facts, background, 
and likely consequences of human events 
was a constitutional principle permanently 
reserved from any form of interference by 
government. Consequently Jefferson de- 
nounced as a violation of this principle 
either direct or indirect attempts by gov- 
ernment to do what in current parlance has 
become known as management of the news. 

Yet few Presidents have not used their 
personal influence and the publicity proc- 
esses of government, as these were enlarged, 
perfected, and expertized, to turn the news 
into channels that would best irrigate their 
political pastures. 
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It is normal for a President to view him- 
self as the incarnation of the national in- 
terest. And because most Chief Executives 
have been professional politicians, it is nor- 
mal for them to conclude that any political 
injury to them or their party that news 
presentation inflicts is an injury to this na- 
tional interest. For do they not behold it 
every morning in the shaving mirror? 

However, on the strength of almost 50 
years of reporting, executive editing, and 
editorial commentary on the news, most of 
it in Washington, I would make two general 
Judgments on the management of the news 
by the present President and—on its under- 
standing of his will and attitude—by his 
administration as a whole: 

1, A news management policy not only 
exists but, in the form of direct and deliber- 
ate action, has been enforced more cynically 
and boldly than by any previous adminis- 
tration in a period when the United States 
was not in a war or without visible means 
of regression from the verge of war. 

2. In the form of indirect but equally delib- 
erate action, the policy has been much more 
effective than direct action in coloring the 
several facets of public information, because 
it has been employed with subtlety and im- 
agination for which there is no historic par- 
allel known to me. 

In the narrow twilight zone between the 
direct and indirect methods, the adminis- 
tration incessantly resorts to three ways to 
push its news product that work deplorably 
well with the press. Vulnerable and/or dis- 
creditable acts in foreign policy—such as 
forcing the Dutch to surrender West New 
Guinea to Indonesian blackmail, promoting 
UN. Charter violation in the Congo, ete.— 
are explained on the purely assumptive 
ground that they were necessary to prevent 
a confrontation with Soviet Russia likely to 
result in nuclear war. Executive decisions 
sure to be unpopular are explained as in 
line with or compelled by policies adopted 
by the Eisenhower administration. And 
when the White House is the center of such 
revelations of ineptness in the re- 
gime as our public intrusion in the Canadian 
parliamentary debate on nuclear policy, his 
subordinates make oath that the President, 
though daily represented as omniscient, knew 
nothing about it and is “furious.” (But no- 
body gets fired.) 

In my professional lexicon, active manage- 
ment of the news by Government consists of 
attempts by any official unit or individual in 
an area of authority to influence the presen- 
tation of the news. This can be done by 
suppression, concealment, distortion, and 
false weighting of the facts to which the 
public is entitled (this excludes the areas 
in which national security is plainly or po- 
tentially involved). It can be done through 
threats, or implication of threats, of shut- 
ting off legitimate sources of information to 
reporters who have dug out facts whose 
publication embarrasses Government for per- 
sonal, policy, or political reasons. Or it can 
even be involved in the requirement that 
information will only be given off the rec- 
ord. Under this last restriction, the news 
account, though derived from official sources, 
must be passed on to the readers without 
the imprint of authority and responsibility, 
and is open to repudiation by its very source 
if repudiation becomes expedient. 

Management of the news by indirection, 
though pursued to the same purpose as ac- 
tive management, requires a far wider defini- 
tion. One principal form that it takes in the 
present administration is social flattery of 
Washington reporters and commentators— 
many more than ever got this treatment in 
the past—by the President and his high- 
level subordinates, 

THE CHOSEN FEW 


President Kennedy reads more newspapers 
regularly than any predecessor appears to 
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have done. And his bristling sensitiveness 
to critical analysis has not been exceeded 
by that of any previous occupant of the 
White House. Consequently, selective per- 
sonal patronage is another form of news 
management by indirection that is highly in 
favor. Mr. Kennedy's operation is in even 
more striking contrast to Its large previous 
employment for the same by the 
President of the New Deal and the Second 
World War. Roosevelt granted only one ex- 
clusive interview, which in the trade means 
authority for direct attribution to the Presi- 
dent, including some passages in quotation 
marks, of the product of the interview. 

The precedent shattered by Roosevelt was 
then so firm that at his subsequent news 
conference the protest of the Washington 
corps of correspondents broke out with such 
force that Roosevelt promised he would never 
grant another such interview as he had given 
to the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times. And he never did, although on 
a few occasions he did recelve journalists 
privately, including my brilliant colleague 

McCormick, 


Anne 3 oemi who reported his 
thinking authoritatively. 
President Truman characteristically re- 


jected a similar t against an exclusive 
interview he gave for publication to the same 
correspondent for the same newspaper; he 
would, he said, repeat this action any time 
he chose to do so. When, however, he again 
resolved that choice affirmatively, a few 
months later, he ruled that the plainly visi- 
ble source be lightly veiled. 

During his 8 years in the White House, 
President Eisenhower all but eliminated this 
controversial element of special treatment 
of reporters that Mr. Kennedy has prac- 
ticed with such skill, profit, and immunity 
from resentment. I don’t know whether 
the General was following this course on 
the counsel of his press secretary, James C. 
Hagerty, or whether his policy 
concept that evenhanded fairness to all was 

y imposed on the President of the 
United States. 

But whatever was General Eisenhower's 
guide, it disappeared from presidential press 
relations the moment John F. Kennedy en- 
tered the White House. 

THE AWESOME AURA 


In the new administration, the quotable 
exclusive interview has ceased to be a rarity. 
But Mr. Kennedy prefers the Intimate back- 
ground briefings of journalists, and their 
publishers, on a large scale, from which mem- 
bers emerge in a state of protracted enchant- 
ment evoked by the President's charm and 
the awesome aura of his office. The success 
of his efforts is attested by a continent-wide 
glow in news reporting, edi „ and 
comment, which otherwise might register 
the lower temperature of impersonal objec- 
tivity. The considerable proportions of this 
new type of indirect news management are 
sufficiently illustrated by the following brief 
calendar of President Kennedy’s announced 
meetings with press groups In 1961 and 1962: 

In 1961: Luncheon in May with eight 
Same month, a private re- 
ception and candid exchanges with a group 
of from the U.S.S.R., chaperoned 
by H. E. Salisbury, former Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. Lunch- 
eon in October with an enthralled congeries 
of New Jersey newspaper publishers. Same 
month, luncheon for 24 publishers and news 
executives from the State of Washington. 
In November, a 2-hour interview (for publi- 
cation in Soviet Russia and thence through- 
out the world) with Izvestia’s editor Ad- 
zhubel, who is also Premier Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law. In December, administration 
of this flattering unction by a White House 
luncheon for 25 Minnesota newspaper 
executives, 

In 1962: A group of editors and publish- 
ers, guests of the President at the midday 
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meal on January 23. On January 80, Adzhu- 
bel, again in the brilliant limelight of select 
White House hospitality, with his wife, nee 
Khrushchev, as Mr. Kennedy's luncheon 
guests. 

Twenty-three news executives from Michi- 
gan on March 16; 11 publishers from Idaho 
on June 15, followed by several professional 
brethren from Colorado on June 22; on Au- 
guest 2 an invitational briefing of the Presi- 
dent by 4 of the 12 American editors who 
had recently toured the U.SS.R. and inter- 
viewed Premier Khrushchey; next day an 
informal Presidential exchange of views at 
luncheon with 25 California journalists; this 
repeated on August 10 for Utah members of 
the same craft; and on the night of Decem- 
ber 17, the TV rocking-chair hour—unprece- 
dented in format and audience magnitude, 
and the product of favorable publicity— 
during which three cooperative metwork re- 
porters and the President informally dis- 
cussed world problems and Government 
policies. 

To this crowded catalog only one addi- 
tional item is needed to demonstrate that 
the most intensive indirect effort by any 
President of the United States to manage the 
news has been John F. Kennedy's devoted 
wooing of the press. Susceptibility being 
an endearing human weakness from which 
even the sternest sense of duty cannot be ex- 
pected wholly to immunize the press, I have 
myself on occasion been infused with the 
warmth of goodwill engendered by this 
courtship by a suitor of such charm and 
unique public distinction. 


A CALL FOR THE FBI 


It is when news-management policy is 
put down in departmental directives that it 
becomes more recognizable as an affront to 
Jefferson. Few more illustrations of direct 
management should be required than the in- 
formational directives prescribed for the 
Pentagon and the Department of State when 
the crisis over Cuba began to harden. 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense Sylvester 
frankly pointed out, management of the news 
of the activties of the Military Establishment 
is one of the weapons essential to national 
security, a weapon made more vital to our 
arsenal by the current world tensions than 
ever before. But its proper use in a de- 
mocracy is the limited one of concealing from 
the enemy the military plans and movements 
by means of which power is created to force 
his retreat or subjugation. The improper use 
is as propaganda in behalf of the establish- 
ment, to inflate success or gloss over error 
after both the military plans and movements 
have been revealed to the enemy in action. 
But this is one of the ways in which the 
weapon has been employed in the aftermath 
of half-won showdowns—such as President 
Kennedy’s with respect to the Soviet rearm- 
ament of Cuba. 

The State Department's direct attempt to 

the news lacked the justification for 
the Pentagon’s that was candidly conceded 
by Sylvester, and had the additional factor 
of assuring the suppression of information 
to which the people are entitled and which 
offers no threat to national security. The 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Public In- 
formation directed all personnel that re- 
quests from the press for news, or for guid- 
ance in evaluating this, could be supplied 
only under one of two conditions. In the 
event, not necessarily certain, that the official 
to whom the request was made was author- 
ized to entertain it, and in the further event 
that the subject of the inquiry was not al- 
ready classified—top secret, secret, confiden- 
tial, and whatnot—this official could discuss 
the matter involved provided that (1) an of- 
ficial colleague was also present, or that (2) 
the subject discussed was at once made 
known to the Assistant Secretary's office. 

The result, of course, was sharply to reduce 
the transmission to the American people of 
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objective and informed analysis of actions 
in foreign policy and international situa- 
tions to which these actions were addressed. 
Moreover, it had become well known by this 
time that President Kennedy was prone to 
turn loose the FBI in a search for the official 
source of any published information that 
appeared in a form displeasing to him for 
one reason or another, especially when the 
publication was in the nature of an unman- 
aged leak. (Managed leaks are everyday oc- 
currences on the New Frontier.) 

Although the State Department directive 
Was subsequently canceled after protests 
from correspondents, its effects are bound 
to persist in the prevailing climate, Sup- 
pression, inquisitions by the amorphous FBI, 
and even the bureaucratic infighting involyed 
in intradepartmental surveillance are part 
of the product of direct management cf a 
kind of news that could not successfully be 
tortured into even reasonable resemblance 
to disclosures of real or potential peril to the 
national interest. 

INTO THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 


More subtle, perhaps, is the management 
of economic news on which so much of the 
business world in y depends. Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt instituted the system, 
obviously justified by the circumstances, of 
management of the news of national financ- 
ing by the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board, Under the Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, and now the Kennedy 
administrations these activities were improp- 
erly extended to the Bureau of the Budget, 
with some subsequent glaring examples of 
abuse. 

Last year President Kennedy and his fiscal 
and economic subordinates announced a 
prospective balance of the budget that in- 
formed reporters could almost surely dem- 
onstrate would be a deficit. But the stand- 
ard of responsible journalism required the 
reporter (and hence the headline writer) 
to lead off, and lengthily, with what Govern- 
ment Had asserted; and to avoid the charge 
of coloring the news by subordinating in his 
account the facts In plain disproof. Thereby 
high journalistic standards are exploited by 
Government to create a false first impression 
on the public, and first impressions are al- 
ways difficult, and often impossible, for the 
truth to overtake. 

All administrations, since the marriage of 
the handout and the mimeograph, which 
provides instant and profuse production, 
have learned and employed the trick of issu- 
ing handouts at a time when (1) devotedly 
objective reporters of the printed press, to 
which there are few exceptions in Washing- 
ton, and (2) such as may exist in the Gov- 
ernment-licensed electronic news media, 
have no time to check the handput in the 
dispatch that summarizes the handout. For 
example, President Kennedy announced the 
investigation of the raw-material stockpile 
glut at 6 p.m. in a suddenly summoned news 
conference, Consequently, the TV-radio 
broadcasts that night and the dispatches in 
the next morning's newspapers were limited 
to the circulation of charges, made for po- 
litical effect, that reporters had been given 
no opportunity to analyze or check for fac- 
tual accuracy or political motives. 

Perhaps the sterling example of this di- 
rect news management by timing was pro- 
vided by the administration's announcement 
of a decision to review the delicate issue 
of ofl imports. The handout, designed to 
assure the support of the President's trade 
expansion bill by the late Senator Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, was distributed to the press on 
the train returning to Washington from the 
Army-Navy game at Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber 1961 on a Saturday, a day when all con- 
cerned well knew the newspapers must go 
early to bed. 

One increasingly popular method of man- 
agement of economic news is the denial off 
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the record (so that the reporter is obliged to 
Present them as anonymous) of the trend 
of the economy that solid statistics plainly 
demonstrate. By this ‘means the reporter 
cannot identify the official prevaricator, even 
though his editor has given him the latitude 
of proving the prevarication in the same 
news item. The current product of this sys- 
tem is that, though the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem 18 visibly growing worse, and 
the economic growth is lagging for reasons 
Other than those officially given, the re- 
porter nevertheless continues to be forced 
to controvert on his own authority state- 
ments made for publication that carry the 
Weight of the Government imprint. 
THE PHANTOM RETURNS 


The most famillar technique of direct and 
deliberate Government management of news 
came most visibly into the open with the 
invention by President Coolidge of the White 
House spokesman—the concept being to pro- 
tect the President, who was, of course, this 
very spokesman, from any untoward conse- 
quences of even his laconic replies to ques- 
tions that also, in those days, were either 
Planted or submitted in writing in advance. 
But though President Eisenhower junked 
this discreditable artifice by allowing full 
motion-picture coverage and subsequent full 
TV releases of his news conferences, Presi- 
dent Kennedy at Palm Beach recently re- 
verted to it in a question-and-answer ses- 
sion with the newsmen on special assign- 
Ment there, by requiring that the views he 
expressed could be attributed only to that 
Phantom figure described as the highest au- 
thority. This compelled them to present as 
a matter of their own knowledge that the 
President feels so-and-so, when actually he 
Was the authority for the assertion. 

In view of Mr. Kennedy's numerous mani- 
festoes, in the 1960 campaign and there- 
After, on the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to face the American people in 
Propria persona and eye to eye, this was a de- 
Pressing retreat from visibility of his di- 
rect management of the news. 

Many more instances of news manage- 
ment can be cited from the record. But I 
believe I can rest my case with confidence 
after noting only these few others: 

Item: After spending 3 months in a vain 
Tequest for access to a classified history of 
Government stockpiling, subject to condi- 
tions imposed on what might be made pub- 
lic, a reporter of the current Senate investi- 
gation of this inventory was finally allowed 
to see the book. But he was forbidden to 
Publish a scrap of what the history re- 
vealed, 

Item: The official releases of information 
in the areas of nuclear and space exploration 
are not determined on whether the American 
Public that pays is entitled to the facts. 
Nor is safeguarding the national security the 
determining factor, though this is always 
the explanation for concealment. The con- 
trolling policy factor is whether the release 
Will or will not improve our world image, and 
give this Government a lead in the psycho- 
logical sector of the cold war. On these 
considerations, reporters were barred from a 
Nevada testing series they had previously 
been allowed to observe. And, reversing the 
Procedure of the Eisenhower administration, 
Official confirmation is now refused of Soviet 
Spacecraft launchings or the list of Soviet 
objects in orbit. 

Item: The Council of Economic Advisers 
Commissioned the Brookings Institution to 
make, at taxpayers’ expense, a study in 
depth of the balance-of-payments problem. 
This was delivered on January 15. The ad- 
ministration has thus far declined even to 
fee its contents for public informa- 

n. 

WHERE THE ONUS RESTS 

But it is the indirect methods—previously 

described here in part—by which manage- 
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ment of the news is chiefly being accom- 
plished by the Kennedy administration. This 
is a public relations project and the Presi- 
dent is its most brilliant operator. Since the 
immediate objectives of this selling Job are 
the news reporters in general (most defi- 
nitely including the TV and radio broadcast- 
ers), widely read commentators and flattered 
editors, publishers and network moguls in 
particular, the project is much more accu- 
rately identified by the phrase, “managing 
the purveyors of the news.” And for any 
degree to which this project has been suc- 
cessful the principal onus rests on the 
printed and electronic press itself. 


Declaration of Policy and Resolutions of 
the Colorado Mining Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks the dec- 
laration of policy and resolutions 
adopted at the annual convention of the 
National Western Mining Conference 
and the Colorado Mining Association 
held in Denver this month. I am sure 
that this statement of policy and these 
resolutions will be of great interest to 
everyone interested in our domestic min- 
ing industry: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY AND RESOLUTIONS OF 

THE NATIONAL WESTERN MINING CONFER- 

ENCE AND COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION 


The safety and security of the Nation and 
the well-being of the people of the Rocky 
Mountain region and of the Nation at large 
are of importance to the mineral 
industries. In like manner, the well-being 
of the people of the Nation is largely cen- 
tered upon an active, healthy mining indus- 
try. 

Mining is and always has been a basic in- 
dustry. All new wealth comes from the 
earth. Mining know-how should not be lost 
if our Nation is to survive and maintain the 
standards of living which are the envy of the 
world. 


The searching out, exploring and develop- 
ing of mineral resources provides direct em- 
ployment to our population, and makes pos- 
sible a tax base for the operation of local and 
State government and assists materially our 
Federal Government. It provides employ- 
ment for numerous other industries, includ- 
ing all those engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits who furnish supplies and materials for 
mining operations; a ready market for farm 
and ranch products, transportation facilities 
of all kinds, power consumption, and the 
utilization of professional talents of tech- 
nically trained people In law, engineering, 
geology, and numerous other scientific 
pursuits, 

We again commend the Joint Committee 
of Atomic Energy and the Atomic Energy 
Committee for working closely with the pro- 
duction phase of the uranium industry. 
Teamwork is of the utmost importance in 
working out the difficulties which are con- 
fronted by the industry under the plans re- 
cently announced for the post-1966 period 
by the Commission. We pledge our support 
to the committee and the Commission in 
helping, aiding, and assisting not only the 
independent operators but the integrated 
and uranium mill operators as well. 
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We are firmly of the opinion that the 
industry should continue to present its views 
through the State mining organizations in 
the various States in which uranium produc- 
tion takes place; that these associations 
should coordinate their activities through 
the National Western Mining Conference and 
the American Mining Congress, as well as 
the Atomic Forum, for encouragement and 
direction of long-range productive capacity. 
It is obvious that increased utilization of 
nuclear fuels and new applications for 
uranium usage, developing use of research 
and a broadening of the atomic energy pro- 
gram must include adequate assurances to 
the production branches of the industry for 
future supplies of raw materials. 

We commend Gov. John Love, of the State 
of Colorado, and the general assembly on the 
proposal to abolish the department of natural 
resources which has been an expensive, in- 
conclusive, and wasteful experiment. We 
feel that cooperation among the various na- 
tural resources agencies, the water conserva- 
tion board, the mineral resources board, and 
the metal mining fund board, can and 
should continue and that each agency 
should pursue the interest originally in- 
tended. 

We generally agree with and acknowledge 
the program of the American Mining Con- 
gress as being consistent with the welfare of 
the industry and the Nation at large. We 
support the declaration of policy of that or- 
ganization, adopted at San Francisco on 
September 24, 1962. 

To the end that the Colorado Mining As- 
sociation and the National Western Mining 
Conference may make their position clear, we 
adopt the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS 

1, We favor the continuation of the origi- 
nal functions of the metal mining fund 
board and the mineral resources board and 
urge a revival of the former program of co- 
operation with the mining industry con- 
sistent with the purposes for which such 
agencies were created. We support the rec- 
ommendation of the Governor of the State 
of Colorado regarding such restoration with 
proper coordination of mineral policy with 


2. We concur with the philosophy of mul- 
tiple use of the public lands and to this end 
oppose any Executive order, rule, or regula- 
tion, or any act of Congress contrary to the 
concept of the greatest use of our public 
lands. To this end we feel that withdrawals 
from the public domain should be reviewed 
and reduced where they contain lands in 
excess of the current need as announced 
by the withdrawal order. 

3. The system established by the general 
mining laws for the location and patenting 
of mining claims has proven successful and 
encouraged the development of the mineral 
resources of our Nation through private ini- 
tiative and enterprise. Attempts to alter 
this system are contrary to the national 
welfare. We reiterate the belief that the 
general mining laws, while possibly subject 
to some modification, should not be repealed 
or subjected to any major change. 

4. We are opposed to any interpretation by 
the executive branch of our Government 
which distorts or disregards long-standing 
precedents developed by judicial decisions 
under the general mining laws. We are op- 
posed to the exercise of executive power 
which may administratively interpret the law 
contrary to that announced by the courts 
and question decisions of the Interior De- 
partment and its Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment which are contrary to the principles of 
mining law or to the theory propounded by 
the courts. 

5. We are opposed to the extension of 
executive and bureaucratic power and there- 
fore oppose any extension by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines of its mine inspection program. 
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The cooperation between the Bureau of 
Mines and the various State inspection agen- 
cles has been a salutary and progressive 
method of achieving mine safety. Since the 
institution of the Federal coal mining in- 
spection program, various State mine inspec- 
tion programs which covered the field of 
mine inspection, have not progressed as 
anticipated. There should be cooperation 
with the Bureau of Mines information pro- 
gram and the active inspection of mines by 
the various State agencies. We are opposed 
to depletion of these activities through pro- 
Federal intervention. 

6. We adopt the recommendations of the 
American Congress with respect to 
gold and silver as follows: 

AS TO GOLD 


(a) Current efforts to preserve the Na- 
tion's gold reserves be intensified. 

(b) The gold standard be restored, with 
the dollar and other major currencies rede- 
fined in terms of gold and made freely con- 
vertible. 

(c) Treasury sales to industry be discon- 
tinued, restoration of the gold 
standard, so that a free market in gold for 
industrial purposes can be established. 

(d) A program of bonus payments be au- 
thorized as an interim measure to stimulate 
domestic production of gold and prevent 
complete destruction of the gold mining 


industry. 
AS TO SILVER 


(a) The Treasury Department be com- 
mended for terminating sales of Treasury 
silver to industrial users. 

(b) The Nation’s remaining stock of 
monetary silver be conserved by obtaining 
the silver required for coinage from the open 
market. 

(c) The special tax on silver transactions, 
now clearly an unwarranted burden, be re- 
moved in the interest of stimulating in- 
creased production to meet the expanding 
needs of both the Treasury and industry. 

(d) Proposals to authorize the issuance of 

eral Reserve notes of $1 and $2 denomi- 
nations be rejected. 

We adopt these recommendations because 
stable money is indispensable to our country 
and will not long remain possible without 
a change in the value of gold unless fiscal 
responsibility is demonstrated by our Treas- 
ury. We are well aware of the difference be- 
tween reserves and liabilities against the gold 
reserves of the United States and feel that 
a reevaluation of our gold policy is urgent 
and necessary to reduce the dangers of the 
United States becoming a second-class eco- 
nomic power. 

7. We recommend the recent activity of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
Atomic Energy Commission which has fos- 
tered a closer working relationship with the 
uranium industry. However, time is run- 
ning against the industry’s growing need for 
guidance in planning an orderly transition 
into the post-1966 period. 

8. We shall continue to oppose measures 
which discourage, prevent or make more 
difficult or expensive honest efforts to ob- 
tain the money to finance mining ventures 
and projects. Proper recognition must be 
given to the particular needs of our indus- 
try. We support reasonable measures de- 
signed to prevent misrepresentation, mis- 
application of funds and bad-faith practices 
in the field of mine financing. The indus- 
try will continue to proffer suggestions and 
help to all branches of Government on mat- 
ters of common concern, to insure that only 
measures which are sound and businesslike 
are adopted. 

9. We recommend that the Department of 
Interior join the mining industry in an ef- 
fort to strengthen and extend loan and other 
programs to encourage exploration and de- 
velopment of mineral resources, and engage 
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in a joint study to determine the best plan 
for integration and coordination of mining 
research, and for making available the re- 
sults of such research efforts for use by the 
mining industry in assuring an adequate 
supply of minerals and metals for our future 
needs. 

10. We urge the Congress of the United 
States to treat mining as other industries 
and allow them tax treatment as is allowed 
other industries, and urge the following: 

(a) Exploration expenditures, similar to 
other research expenditures, should be fully 
deductible and present limitations on deduc- 
tibility of exploration expenditures should 
be removed. The present high income tax 
rates should be reduced to restore adequate 
incentives for investment risk, economic ef- 
fort, and initiative. Their reduction will 
benefit the economy and yield increased 
revenues to the Government. The limited 
allowance now made to stockholders on diyi- 
dends with respect to taxes paid by the cor- 
poration should be increased. The deple- 
tion allowed to a mining corporation should 
be carried through to the stockholder on an 
adequate and equitable basis. Intercorporate 
dividends should not be doubly taxed. Our 
tax laws should be amended to recognize that 
most capital gains during period of inflation 
of the dollar are a reflection of such infia- 
tion rather than taxable income, 

(b) The income tax laws of the United 
States should encourage the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries by pri- 
vate capital, rather than through the use of 
Government funds at the expense of our 
taxpayers. Profits of foreign subsidiaries 
should be taxed only when they are distrib- 
uted, and attempts to eliminate so-called tax 
havens should not penalize legitimate for- 
eign business. Where protection of domestic 
production against imports is necessary, it 
should be provided by means other than a 
differential treatment in the income tax laws. 

(c) Adequate depletion allowances must 
be provided for the mining industry. The 
public interest has been well served for more 
than 30 years by depletion allowances which 
recognize that eventually a mineral deposit 
is exhausted and that cost of developing the 
deposit is not the sale consideration, but 
that to create wealth from the ground it is 
necessary that the wealth be husbanded and 
not taxed away. 

11. The current stockpile objectives for 
strategic minerals and metals, recently made 
public, in some cases seem wholly unrealistic. 
This indicates the urgent necessity for con- 
gressional redefinition of stockpile purposes 
and periodic reappraisals of stockpile objec- 
tives. Such redefinition and reappraisal 
should take into account not only military 
requirements, but also civilian needs in the 
event of a major emergency or conflict and 
requirements for postwar rehabilitation. 
We must also anticipate that our stockpiles 
will be called upon to meet similar needs 
on the part of our allles. 

12. Congress should adopt a sound national 
fuels policy, declaring that all domestic 
energy industries shall be permitted and en- 
couraged to maintain levels of productive 

that will enable them, in peace and 
in war, to satisfy the energy needs of the 
economy. 4 y 

13. Our country is blessed with natural 
strength in coal, Coal's ready accessibility 
at economic costs is necessary for the con- 
tinued development and security of the Na- 
tion. The proposed national fuels policy 
should be implemented by all necessary steps, 
including the following: 

(a) Adoption of sound economic and con- 
servation principles governing the sale and 
distribution of energy fuels. 

(b) Liberalizing the percentage depletion 
allowance for coal and lignite, in recognition 
of the greatly increased replacement cost 
of coal mines. 
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(c) Adequate mandatory restrictions on 
importation of residual fuel oll, crude 
um and refined products. 

(d) A requirement that all Government 
agencies make fuel selection only after fair, 
impartial evaluation of present and antici- 
pated fuel costs and availability, based on 
modernized practices with their attendant 
economies. 

(e) The fostering of lower cost transporta- 
tion of coal. 

(f) Ald from the executive branch in de- 
veloping expanded export markets for coal 
and in improving means of transportation 
into such market. 

(g) Provision of adequate funds for coal 
rsearch by the Department of the Interior. 

14. We commend the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee for their cooperation and forward- 
looking programs with respect to uranium 
industries, and we particularly extend our 
heart-felt appreciation for the understand- 
ing and wise guidance this program has re- 
ceived from Mr. Jesse Johnson, 

15. We have reviewed and studied the Say- 
lor bill, 87th Congress, H.R, 12913, which we 
understand is being reintroduced in the 88th 
Congress. We wish to point out that the 
bill contains the seeds of abdication by the 
Congress of its power over the public lands 
by vesting it in the representatives of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. This bill con- 
tains within it characteristics which 
eventually would cause the mining law to 
be administered as the policy of the hearing 
examiner rather than the policy of the 
Congress or of the executive department of 
our Government, as has been seen by the 
late decisions of the Department of the In- 
terior, 

16. We believe that no reclamation project 
should interfere with the development of 
mineral resources; and, we urge deferral of 
projects until the exhaustion of the minerals 
or proof that no minerals exist. 

In the event of a contest initiated by the 
Government as to a mining claim in a recla- 


mation project, we believe that in the event 


of flooding or other accessibility the mining 
claim is entitled to a presumption of valid 
discovery. 

17. The domestic lead and zinc mining in- 
dustry ‘continues to deteriorate contrary to 
the national interest and a sound industry 
economy and national security program. 
We recommend the executive department of 
the U.S. Government act pursuant to the 
recommendations of the Tarif Commission 
and limit excessive imports of lead and zinc; 
and, that the peril point provision of the 
Tariff Acts be implemented. 

18. The retention of congressional control 
over national stockpiles and the stockpiling 
program is necessary to the end that dis- 
posal of surplus metals in the stockpile not 
cause further and violent depression in the 
domestic mining industry. . 

The National Western Mining Conference 
and Colorado Mining Association see the ad- 
vent of a new era of cooperation between 
the industry and Its support by the Colorado 
congressional delegation. We specifically 
commend Senators ALLotr and DOMINICK for 
their support of gold legislation. . The out- 
standing achievement of Congressman As- 
PINALL as chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee is well known 
throughout the industry, and we thank him 
for his monumental efforts in our behalf. 
We, in Hke manner, thank Congressmen 
ROGERS, CHENOWETH, and Brorzman for 
their efforts in our behalf. 

The National Western Mining Conference 
and Colorado Mining Association extend their 
heartfelt and great appreciation for the work 
of Mr. Robert S. Palmer in his unselfish and 
highly effective support of the western min- 
ing Industry for these many years. 
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Still a Soviet Base 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a growing realization throughout the 
Nation that there have been many pre- 
mature claims made by the administra- 
tion in regard to the extent of the Soviet 
Union's withdrawal from Cuba. In fact, 
the administration’s all-out efforts to 
minimize the extent of the Soviet Union’s 
commitment in Cuba haye served, in- 
Stead, to underscore the magnitude and 
Seriousness of the military buildup and 
the threat this presents to other nations 
in Latin America. 

The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News re- 
cently placed the Cuban situation in its 
Proper perspective in an editorial of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1963, entitled “Still a Soviet 
Base,” The editorial reads as follows: 

STILL A SOVIET BASE 


Soviet Russia apparently has. indicated it 
will withdraw some of its estimated 17,000 
troops from Cuba by mid-March, and the 
administration insists there has been no deal 
whatever in obtaining this much of a Soviet 
contribution to the relief of international 
tensions. 

While we wait to learn, if we can, what the 
Partial withdrawing amounts to, it will be 
Well to keep minds firmly fixed on two key 
questions of basic Soviet intent. 

1, Is Khrushchev still determined to main- 
tain Cuba as a permanent and secure Soviet 
base, committing whatever force is needed 
to keep Castro both in power and in a puppet 
Telationship to Russia? 

2. Is he still determined to exploit the 
Cuban base for such mischief in this hemi- 
Sphere as he can stir up—especially to use 
it as the stronghold from which to distribute 
materiel and trained manpower for a grow- 
ing campaign of subversion against other 
Latin American governments? 

If the answer to both question is yes— 
as we have no reason to doubt it is—then 
any minor ups and downs in any given week's 
intelligence estimate of how many Russians 
are in Cuba become relatively insignificant. 

Even the 17,000 figure currently in vogue 
here is an intelligence guess that could be 
Off target by several or many thousand. So 
Withdrawal of a shipload or two of Russians 
Could still leave Cuba with as many Soviet 
troops as most of us think are there now, 
Any conspicuous withdrawal now, moreover, 
could be offset at any time by a gradual and 
covert replacement of the same numbers. 

Whatever assurance it may have conveyed 
as to the removal of Soviet offensive mis- 
siles, the recent McNamara intelligence 
briefing on the continuing Soviet military 
Presence in Cuba left no doubt that the Rus- 
Sions had established what was intended 
as a permanent base there. 

The Russians, in short, give no sign what- 
ever of being about to liquidate their Cuban 

d until they do, we will have no 
reason for doubting the uses to which they 
show every determination to put it, pri- 
marily as a secure base for the clandestine 
Supply of materiel for rebellion against and 
trained experts for subversion of other Latin 
governments. 

So let’s withhold cheers for any partial 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Cuba not 
Only until it actually happens but until we 
can be sure it portends something significant. 
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Why the Lag in Military Space 
Development? 


* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and 
Register: 

Wry THE LAG IN MILITARY SPACE 
DEVELOPMENT? 

What is holding the United States back 
in the development of military defenses in 
space? 7 

It cannot be because there is no need for 
such defenses. As Dr. Edward C. Welsh, 
Executive Secretary of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council, points out in his 
article, if the “increasing space capabilities 
on the part of the U.S.S.R. are coupled with 


‘their announced objective of world domi- 


nation, we have more than sufficient cause 
to stimulate an even more energetic space 
program for our national defense.” Dr, I. A. 
Getting, president of the Aerospace Corp., 
said recently that “in the exploitation of 
space we appear to be risking unilateral dis- 
armament,” 

It cannot be for lack of funds. Journal 
and Register Editor James J. Haggerty, Jr., 
reports and analyzes the vast sums being 
carried in the budget for all space purposes. 

It cannot be for lack of interest or con- 
cern on the part of the Armed Forces nor 
a lack of skill and experience in the serv- 
ices. The articles in this issue by the Navy's 
Rear Adm, J. P. Monroe and the Army's Lt. 
Gen. Dwight E. Beach, and the comprehen- 
sive Air Force report we will publish next 
week from Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, reveal 
the deep interest and concern of these lead- 
ers in the utilization of space for the carry- 
ing out of their missions. As to experience, 
it must be remembered that it was the mili- 
tary services who initiated and developed all 
our early space activities and that they are 
still indispensable to all the Nation's space 
work. 

The answer lies in the administration and 
the top management of the Department of 
Defense. As Space Editor Haggerty put it in 
last week's issue, “the military proposes, 
DOD disposes.” Dr. Edward Teller, one of 
the Nation’s top scientists, told a conference 
last autumn that the cautious approach be- 
ing taken by the Defense Department and 
NASA will result in the United States losing 
more ground in its space race with the 
USSR. 

The DOD attitude was frankly expounded 
by Assistant Defense Secretary John H. 
Rubel in October when he branded as a 
doctrinal abstraction the statement that 
weapons that will operate and the missions 
that will be performed in space will there- 
fore, be extensions of those with which we 
are familiar. 

Perhaps the weapons and missions in 
space will not be extensions of those with 
which we are familiar, but we will not know 
this, nor the directions they will take, until 


the military is permitted to go forward with 


space projects of a definitely military 
character. 

It is strange that the United States today 
is prepared to defend itself on land, on and 
under the sea, and in the air—but not in 


space. 
We seem to be living in a dream world 
wherein aggressors may attack us on land, 
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sea, or air, but where space is reserved for 
peaceful exploration. 

The belief in such a dream world is, of 
course, poppycock. Our leaders refuse to ac- 
cept the Russians’ word in matters of dis- 
armament on earth—they insist on inspec- 
tion. Yet they placidly operate as though 
the Russians won't arm in space—an area in 
which they have never denied they were 
arming. 

The DOD reluctance to go forward with 
a real space program is a deadly serious mat- 
ter. We hope that when the Armed Services 
Committees hold their posture hearings and 
the Appropriations Committees consider 
space funds they will make clear to DOD 
leaders their determination that we shall be 
militarily prepared in space. 


Indignation and Disgust for Many of Our 
Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from a constituent of 
mine is of interest because it shows the 
indignation and disgust that many pa- 
triotic people feel for many of our short- 
comings, 

Mr. Speaker, we had better pay heed 
to these rumblings before representative 
government perishes from the earth: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1963. 
Hon. KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mus. Sr. Gronan: Some questions 
one irate citizen would like answered. 

wHr 

If a big business leader (Blough) raises the 
price of his product—a move dictated by the 
economics of the situation—does the Presl- 
dent of the United States publicly denounce 
him and bring intense pressure on his com- 
pany (United States Steel) to rescind the 
price raise? But when a pipsqueak labor 
leader, drunk with his own powers, calls an 
unwarranted strike against the press of the 
Nation’s greatest city, and cripples the econ- 
omy of the city, why do not the politicos and 
Government agencies denounce that labor 
leader and his union? And why not compul- 
sory arbitration for all labor disputes? 

Do we pour American blood and American 
wealth into some southeast Asian swamp- 
land to fight communism when, according 
to our own Army Officers, the natives of that 
land refuse to fight at all? 

And why don’t we stop subsidizing Mr. 
Nasser who uses our money to subsidize his. 
own private revolutions and denounces us to 
the bargain? 

Most sincerely, 
Max ERNEST HECHT. 
FerRUARY 22, 1953. 
Hon. KATHARINE ET. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Of course, you 
may insert my irate letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

That day when an American becomes 
timorous of criticizing his Chief Executive 
that will be the day when that American will 
inadvertently be putting out the “welcome” 
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mat for a Communist commissar or a Nazi 
gauleiter. 

Incidentally, I may add that at times I dis- 
agree with some of your views, but I do re- 
spect your Integrity and the dignity with 
which you justify them, and without any 
of the moralistic claptrap as is the wont of 
some of your colleagues. 

Thank you. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Max Ernest HECHT. 


The Best Youth Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of the Members of this 
House the following editorial of Sunday, 
February 17, 1963, from the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe written by Mr. Rex Newman, an 
expert observer of the American scene 
and a former Washington reporter. 

Mr. Newman's editorial reflects the 
feelings of the midwest district which I 
represent here. It condemns the planned 
Federal service corps for youth and points 
out that we can best serve our youth by 
arranging to leave them less debt and less 
bureaucracy. And it notes that the home, 
church, school, YMCA, and Boy and Girl 
Scouts already have demonstrated their 
ability to develop American youth: 

THe BEST YOUTH Corps 


President Kennedy has sent to Congress 
another scatter-shot message aimed at fur- 
ther enfolding the youth of the land into 
our giant and still growing complex of pa- 
ternalistic bureaucracy. We think the par- 
ents of America, through Congress, should 
reject it. 

A much better way to give our youth a 
better chance would be to start dismantling 
some of this costly, tax-eating bureaucracy 
so as to leave them a heritage of less debt 
and greater unincumbered opportunity. 

To teach the youth of the Nation depend- 
ence upon Government rather than to en- 

e individual enterprise is morally 
wrong, economically unhealthy and nation- 
ally weakening. Moreover, the need for it 
is a theoretical myth. 

To undertake to regiment American youths 
under Youth Conservation Corps, Home- 
town Corps, Domestic Peace Corps, and 
whatever else the dreamy minds of bureau- 
cratic do-gooders may conjure up is to con- 
fess failure of individual opportunity under 
free enterprise. 

This we categorically dispute. This Nation 
still abounds in limitless opportunity. Gov- 
ernment today, sadly enough, does more to 
hinder than to encourage it. Nevertheless, 
we submit that any youth sound of mind 
and body can with determination, persever- 
ance and encouragement in the home and 
the local community find his niche in gain- 
ful employment. He doesn’t need Federal 
indoctrination in the false political theory of 
subsidized security. 

Indeed, instead of Federal corps of various 
and sundry labels, the best “corps” we can 
think of as a solid foundation for youth 
training still are the home, the school, the 
church, and the established local youth 
groups such as the YMCA and the Boy 
Scouts. 

Let's show confidence in our youths by 
giving them a chance to demonstrate their 
own self-reliance. 
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The Refugees—And Managed News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, le- 
gitimate words of wisdom and sound 
observations rarely grow old and it is 
with this thought in mind that I insert 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of Friday, January 
4, dealing with the Siberian refugees 
who were ejected from the American 
Embassy in Moscow. 

That incident is certainly a blot on the 
ability and integrity of the American 
personnel at the Embassy in Moscow but 
more importantly at the moment, the 
method of handling this incident is still 
before us, since it is consistent with the 
administration policy of managed news. 
For this reason, I have inserted this 
editorial into the Recorp, feeling it is 
important in its emphasis on the latter 
point as well as on the original incident: 

THE REFUGEES—ÂND -MANAGED NEWS 


The case of the 32 Siberian peasants who 
traveled 2,000 miles to take refuge in the 
American Embassy in Moscow and who were 
turned over to the Russians almost imme- 
diately is a tragic tale. 

The right of political asylum in an em- 
bassy does not exist anywhere except in 
Latin America, according to experts in Inter- 
national law. No embassy in Europe or the 
United States has any legal right to harbor 
anyone. (The case of Cardinal Mindszenty 
is a historic exception:) The American Em- 
bassy was acting in accordance with interna- 
tional law in turning the refugees over to 
their own government—as the Russian Em- 
bassy in Washington would have to act if 
Americans tried to take refuge there. To 
refuse to release them would be a violation of 
international law. 

While the officials of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow acted in accordance with 
the dictates of international law in turning 
the Siberian peasants back to their own gov- 
ernment, there is no excuse for the actions 
these same embassy officials took to man- 
age the news of the event. 

The Embassy officials first barred Amer- 
ican newsmen from the Embassy. Then a 
wooden barrier was erected by the Ameri- 
can Embassy so the refugees could be trans- 
ferred from the embassy building into a 
Russian bus without being seen. Russian 
policemen on U.S. Embassy grounds threat- 
ened American newsmen with confiscation 
of their cameras if they dared to take pic- 
tures of the refugees. 

The attitude of the American Embassy 
Officials in this instance seemed to be pro- 
Russian instead of pro-American, They 
seemed more interested in cooperating with 
the Russians than in letting America know 
what was happening. 

This is not an inconsistent attitude of 
late. More and more we seem to be ar- 
riving at a situation where the Government 


ot the United States—and its lesser officials— 


insist on managing the news as they see 
fit. An NBC reporter in Berlin charges U.S. 
officials with censoring the news and intimi- 
dating American reporters. This is a serious 
charge and merits a serious answer. 

The State Department's reply to this 
charge is merely arrogant. A spokesman 
for the State Department said: “The pol- 
icy of US. officials in Bonn, Berlin, and 
Washington is to provide information to 
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the press and public as speedily and forth- 
oes as the U.S. and allied interests 


8 it is time to remind these of- 
ficials that there is in existence a docu- 
ment known as the Constitution of the 
United States. There is a first amendment 
to this Constitution that reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or, abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peacefully to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
or grievances.” 

This means that the people have the right 
to know what is going on. That right must 
be honored, 


The Candy Twins: LaVona and LaVelda 
Rowe of Iowa City, Iowa, Please Capi- 
tal’s Sweet Tooth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to tell my colleagues about the Candy 
Twins, two constituents and longtime 
friends of mine who visited the Nation's 
Capital recently. They are Misses La- 
Vona and LaVelda Rowe, identical twins 
born and raised in Iowa City, Iowa. 

The lovely Rowe sisters, who were my 
guests here in Washington several years 
ago, are representing the Candy, Choco- 
late, and Confectionery Institute on a 6- 
month tour of the United States. They 
have already visited some 30 cities from 
San Antonio to Boston. Being somewhat 
familiar with always-on-the-go political 
campaigns, I sympathize with and con- 
gratulate the girls for the useful work 
they are doing. 

To give you some idea of the tour, I 
would like to point out a few of the things 
the Candy Twins did in Washington 
when they were here. They visited such 
places as Junior Village, the Metropolitan 
Police Boys’ Club, homes for the aged, 


children's, veterans’ and general hospi- 


tals—and dispensed candy everywhere 
they went. Valentine candy was pre- 
sented at the White House to the First 
Family. 

LaVona and LaVelda also appeared on 
radio and television interviews to dis- 
cuss questions concerning candy and 
health. They pointed out the growing 
popularity of the “candy break” for plant 
and office workers, and the recognition 
of. candy's quick-energy value by athletic 
coaches, medical authorities and mili- 
tary leaders. Candy’s ability to promote 
alertness has been recognized by the 
National Safety Council as a safety fac- 
tor in preventing highway fatigue. In- 
cidentally, exhaustive research is cur- 
rently being conducted on this question 
by the Institute of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Engineering, Los Angeles, un- 
der a grant from the Candy, Chocolate, 
and Confectionery Institute. 

The twins discussed how candy can be 
utilized in a weight-control plan, noting 
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that confections often do not add many 
calories—a hard candy, for example, pro- 
vides but 14 calories. The girls also sug- 
gested ways in which homemakers can 
create chocolate and candy centerpieces 
for luncheons, dinners, holidays, and 
Parties. 

In conjunction with the twins’ visit 
here a local group calling itself the Capi- 
tal Candy Twins Committee sponsored 
& twin contest. Five-pound boxes of fine 
chocolate candy were awarded to par- 
ents of twins born during the visit of the 
Candy Twins; to date six twice-blessed 
Prizewinners have received their sweet 
awards. 

Candy, of course, is one of our most 
familiar foods. In addition to tasting 
mighty good, candy satisfies the biologi- 
cal need to provide energy giving nu- 
trients quickly and easily. Thanks to 
technological achievements and a sound 
agricultural base, the United States is 
the largest candy producer in the world. 

Many ingredients are used to make 
confectionery products. The candy in- 
dustry draws upon exotic fruit and nut 
trees, cacao tree plantations, roots and 
herbs, dairy lands, sugar fields, and corn 
for its raw materials. Raised in and 
representing an agricultural area, I am 
well aware of the close relationship be- 
3 575 the candy industry and agricul- 

ure. 

For example, many of my constituents 
grow corn, and a portion of their crop 
eventually finds its way into all kinds of 
confections. Corn wet millers located in 
and around my district process corn 
kernels into corn starch, corn sirups, and 
Sugars, all of which are important in- 
gredients in candy. As a matter of fact, 
Products from corn comprise 20 to 30 
Percent of the total weight of confec- 
tionery products. 

And so the Candy Twins are telling the 
story of candy from one coast to the 
other. From a personal point of view, I 
can think of no one I would rather hear 
that story from than LaVona and La- 
Velda. Not only are they charming and 
intelligent, but they also qualify for their 
task by virtue of having had nurses train- 
ing as well as experience at retail candy 
counters as salesgirls. 

By way of background information, 
the Rowe sisters attended Iowa City 
grade and high school and then enrolled 
in the State University of Iowa, both tak- 

a premed course. They were, inci- 
dentally, classmates of my daughter 
Dorothy. But after 2 years of study the 
girls decided they were simply not cut 
out to be doctors and turned their efforts 
for 3 additional years of study to a new 
field—news photography. 

Their first photographic assignment 
Was as Iowa City correspondents for 
WMT-TV, Cedar Rapids, and United 
Press-International News, Davenport. 
Other jobs followed with-Iowa newspa- 
Pers and television stations. Before their 
Present candy tour began the girls, fully 
aceredited members of the National] Press 
Photographers Association, were staff 
Photographers for the Chicago Daily 
News. 

That the twins look very much alike is 
&pparent to anyone who has had the 
Pleasure of meeting them. Some years 
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ago a professor of zoology concluded 
from a series of tests that the Rowe sis- 
ters were one of America’s most identical 
set of twins. I recall that back in 1960 
these young ladies were chosen as “Miss 
Iowa City —a neat trick that resulted 
from the inability of the beauty contest 
judges to tell them apart. 

I salute the Rowe twins for their ef- 
forts in behalf of candy, and I wish them 
success in their careers, 


USIA Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr: Speaker, I am pleased 
to announce that the U.S. Information 
Agency has agreed to make available to 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress all information about its polling ac- 
tivities throughout the world. The 
agency also will make the information 
available to the public within the limits 
necessarily imposed by the requirements 
of national security. 

Ever since USIA was established in 
1953, the agency has been taking polls 
and making surveys of the attitudes of 
people in countries covered by USIA ac- 
tivities. But the results of the surveys 
were withheld, not only from the public 
but even from the Congress. This with- 
holding became an issue in the 1960 
presidential campaign. The question 
was brought up again about a week ago. 

Following a series of meetings with 
subcommittee representatives during the 
past week, and after extensive discussions 
within the executive agencies involved. 
USIA Director Edward R. Murrow has 
worked out a system for public and con- 
gressional access to information about 
poll results. I believe the system is an 
important recognition of the public’s 
right to Government information. And 
it is an even more important recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Congress, in 
order to legislate governmental policies, 
must know, without unnecessary restric- 
tion, how the administration is carrying 
out these policies. The USIA deserves 
commendation from those of us who have 
been fighting for a free flow of Govern- 
ment information for wiping out 10 years 
of secrecy which covered polling activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Murrow’s letter outlining the pol- 
icy on access to USIA foreign public 
opinion polls follows: 

US. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, February 25, 1963. 

Hon. Joun E. Moss, 

Chairman, Foreign Operations and Gor- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Moss: In response to your letter 
of February 18, 1963, I am pleased to attach 
herewith our new policy with regard to the 
availability of USIA foreign public opinion 


polls. As you will recognize, the policy rep- 
resents a significant departure from prior 
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practice and is in line with this administra- 
tion's continuing effort to assure that widest 
possible availability to the Congress of gov- 
ernmental information, 

The new policy is the result of intensive 
executive consideration and a most useful 
discussion Mr. Wilson and Mr, Plesent of this 
Agency had with you, Congressmen Meader 
and Fascell and Mr. Archibald on February 
21. We appreciate the understanding you 
and your colleagues gave to the sensitive na- 
ture of much of the polling material. As we 
explained, opinion data is valuable only if it 
is accurate. We attempt to get an honest 
count by not identifying the U.S. Govern- 
ment as sponsoring our polls. Such identi- 
fication could well terminate our ability to 
make these polls. Embarrassment to the 
government of the country in which the 
poll was taken and a less open and candid 

from the people interviewed would 
lead to that result, Indeed, the release of 
certain information which is embarrassing to 
the host country or to ourselves could se- 
riously compromise our diplomatic position. 
These reasons underlie the previous policy 
and the remaining limitations on availability 
under the new policy. 

Iam certain you and your colleagues in 
Congress also appreciate the fact that 
opinion data is but one of many sources of 
information available to the Government. 
Hence, unrestricted release of just a portion 
of the whole could tend to misinform rather 
than inform. 

I trust that you and the Members of Con- 
gress will accept our attached policy as an 
important new step taken by this adminis- 
tration and will in the carrying out of this 
new arrangement work with us to protect the 
various interests involved. 

Sincerely, 
Eowarp R. Murrow. 
USIA PoLICY CONCERNING AVAILABILITY OF Its 
FOREIGN PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


1. Foreign public opinion polls bearing the 
classification Confidential“ and the con- 
tracts under which such polls were taken 
will, upon request by the chairman of the 
appropriate committees or sucommittees of 
the Congress, be made available to the re- 
questing chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member of such comittees on subcom- 
mittees. This availability will be made with 
the understanding that the material fur- 
nished will not appear in the records of the 
committees or subcommittees nor in any 
way be made public. 

2. Polls bearing the classification “Confi- 
dential” will be declassified automatically 
2 years after their completion unless at that 
time the interests of nationgl security re- 
quire them to remain classified. The de- 
clasified polls will be available at any time 
upon request of Members of Congress or the 
press. 

3. Polls bearing the designation “Official 
Use Only” will, upon request by the chalr- 
man of the appropriate committees or sub- 
committees of the Congress, be made avall- 
able to the members of such committees or 
subcommittees. This availability will be 
made with the understanding that the ma- 
terial furnished will not appear in the rec- 
ords of the committees or subcommittees 
nor in any way be made public. One year 
from the completion of these polls, they 
will be available at any time upon request 
of Members of Congress or the press. 

4. Since USIA lacks authority to dissemi- 
nate classified material originating in other 
agencies of Government, documents in which 
such classified material is integrated with 
our polls will not be made available. The 
polis contained in such documents will be 
isolated from the other classified material 
and treated in accordance with points 1, 2, 
and 3 above. 
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Homeowner Protection for Maryland 
Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 1597, as I originally introduced it, 
would merely have continued a right 
which hundreds of thousands of Mary- 
land homeowners have enjoyed for 
decades. 

I realize that the Maryland ground 
rent system is a subject which is un- 
familiar to most of my colleagues, and 
this is understandable since only five 
States have ground rent arrangements. 
But it is a way of life to most of the citi- 
zens of my great State of Maryland. 

Briefly stated, it is a system whereby 
the home buyer defers paying a portion 
of the purchase price of his property. 
Instead of paying for the land, he pays 
interest on it at the rate of 6 percent 
annually. As a result of this system, 
Baltimore and Maryland have one of the 
largest percentages of homeowners in the 
country. 

Because the ground rent is interest, 
the Treasury Department has always re- 
garded it as such for income tax purposes 
and the Maryland homeowners paying 
it have been permitted to deduct such 
payments for Federal income tax pur- 


poses. 

On the other side of the coin we have 
the homebuilder who usually creates the 
ground rent, and defers paying taxes 
on that portion of the purchase price 
on which the homeowner defers pay- 
ment, until such time as he actually re- 
ceives his money. 

In recent years the Treasury Depart- 
ment objected to this practice and at- 
tempted to collect taxes from the builder 
on the full amount of the purchase price 
of the property including that portion 
deferred by the homeowner and paid 
as ground rent. A suit was filed on at 
least two occasions and the courts in 
both instances sustained the builders.. 

Having been thwarted in its attempt 
to tax the builder at the time of sale, 
the Treasury Department then at- 
tempted to tax the small homeowner— 
in contradiction of its own longstanding 
policy. 

It was because of this action that I 
introduced H.R. 1597 to protect the small 
homeowners of Baltimore and Maryland. 
Unfortunately, the Treasury Department 
was opposed to my bill and succeeded 
in having it amended to require the 
builders to pay taxes on the full amount 
of the purchase price of the property, 
including the deferred amount, at the 
time of the sale. 

Thus, in effect, the Treasury Depart- 
ment seeks to accomplish by legislation 
what it was unable to do by the judicial 
process. 

As much as I deplore the injustice 
done to the builders by this bill as 
amended, the alternative injustice to 
the homeowners would be even worse. 
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For this reason I am supporting H.R. 
1597 as it was amended by the Ways and 
Means Committee—but I am doing so in 
the hope that the Senate will restore 
the original language to my bill so that 
we in Congress will not take away from 
the builders what they have already won 
in the courts. 

With this understanding, I urge my 
colleagues to support this measure— 
and I would like to stress again that it 
only affects the citizens of Maryland. 
Incidentally, this bill is identical to the 
one passed by the House last year. 


Calendar of Events, March 1963, 
National Gallery of Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the calen- 
dar of events for March 1963 of the 
National Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 

Events, Marcu 1963 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 p.m, 
Sundays 2p.m.to 10pm. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener collection of deco- 
rative arts is on the ground floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Jacques Callot: A 
selection of prints from the collections of 
Rudolph L. Baumfeld and Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, Central gallery. Through March 17. 

Recent publication: Callot: A selection of 
prints from the collections of Rudolph L. 
Baumfeld and Lessing J. Rosenwald. Ex- 
hibition catalog, 48 pages 10 by 7½ inches 
with prefaces by John Walker and Lessing J. 
Rosenwald; introduction by Elizabeth Mon- 
gan; 48 illustrations, $1.50 postpaid. 

New reproductions: 11 by 14 inches color 
reproductions. Canaletto, “The Square of 
St. Mark’s”; Chase, A Friendly Call”; De 
Heem, Vase of Flowers,” 25 cents each post- 
paid, 

Twelfth annual series, A. W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Pine Arts: On March 3 John W. 
Pope-Hennessy, keeper of the department of 
architecture and sculpture, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, London, England, will begin a 
series of six consecutive Sunday lectures on 
“The Artist and the Individual: Some As- 
pects of the Renaissance Portrait.” 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks,- running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections, A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents to 
use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday 
4 pm. to 7 pm. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

MARCH 3 


Painting of the week: 


Bellows, “Both 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 
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Members of This Club” (Chester Dale col- 
lection), gallery 66, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Reynolds and Gains- 
borough; rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection; ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Cult of Personality” (12th annual series, 
A. W. Melion Lectures in the Fine Arts). 
Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Natasha Litvin, pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4, THROUGH SUNDAY, MARCH 10 


Painting of the week: Jacques-Louis 
David; “Napoleon in His Study” (Samuel H. 
Kress collection) gallery 56, Tuesday through 
Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Boucher and Fragonard; 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection; ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
Humanism and the Portrait” (12th annual 
series, A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts). Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hen- 
nessy, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, East Garden 
Court, 8, 

MONDAY, MARCH 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 17 


Painting of the week: * Chardin, “The At- 
tentive Nurse” (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 54, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Courbet and Manet, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Motions of the Mind,” 12th annual se- 
ries, A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts. 
Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: The Feldman String 
Quartet, Gloria Whitehurst Philips, pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 18, THROUGH SUNDAY 
MARCH 24 


Painting of the week: El Greco, “Christ 
Cleansing the Temple” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 30, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Monet and Renoir, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Princely Portrait,“ 12th annual series, 
A. W. Mollon Lectures in the Fine Arts. 
Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Aline Van Barentzen, 
pianist, East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 31 

Painting of the week: Corot, “Forest of 
Fontainebleau” (Chester Dale collection), 
gallery 90, Tuesday through Saturday 12 
and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Cézanne and Braque, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 


211- by 14-inch reproduction with text for 
sale, 15 cents postpaid. (Special price this 
week only. Regularly 25 cents.) 
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Tour: Introduction to the — collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
Imagine and Emblem” (12th annual series, 
A. W. Melion lectures in the fine arts), guest 


Speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lecture 
hall, 4, 
Sunday concert: Joel Krosnick, cellist, 


David Garvey and Charles Wuorinen, pian- 
ists, East Garden Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional seryices should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


Ten Years of Progress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the lat- 
est issue of Prevent World War III-No. 
61, winter, 1962-63—published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation located at 24 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y., carries a detailed anal- 
ysis of the accomplishments and lack of 
accomplishments of the present Egyp- 
tian Government over the past 10 years. 
The article deals with the domestic and 
foreign policies of the Cairo government. 
Because of our own country’s vital stake 
in the Middle East, the educational value 
of this article should be of help to all 
Americans who want to be well informed 
on this subject. It follows: 

Ten YEARS OF PROGRESS? 
(By Albert Simard) 


This past summer marked the 10th anni- 
versary of what President Nasser alludes to 
as the “Egyptian revolution." His use of the 
term “revolution” is designed to Impress 
upon the world that, when he and a group 
of dissatisfied Egyptian officers seized power 
in 1952, they brought the millennium to the 
Egyptian peasants. However, the record is 
not as romantic nor as world shaking as 
President Nasser and company would have 
us believe. 

POWER GRAB 


In reality, Nasser's accession to power was 
the result of a coup d'etat in which one 
Power-hungry group was replaced by an- 
other. As for principles and goals, Nasser's 
Officer corps was just as barren as the clique 
which had been supporting the Farouk mon- 
archy. As the London Times (July 18, 1962) 
wrote, the “free officers” engineered their 
coup “with only the haziest idea about what 
they were trying to build.” Thus, the new 
Tegime was set up on a sort of makeshift 
basis without any profound theoretical prin- 
ciples to guide it, and even today it more 
or less operates in the same way. 

Nevertheless, there are publicists in the 
West, who portray the Nasser movement and 
ite works as a profound reformation of Egyp- 
tian society. Indeed, our U.S. Ambassador to 
Cairo, Dr. John E. Badeau, has equated the 
impact on the Middle East of Nasser’s coup 
d'etat with the French Revolution’s influ- 
ence on Western Europe. Mr. Geoffrey God- 
Sell, assistant oversea editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, contends that the Nasser 
Movement brought about a deep-going re- 
organization of Egyptian life. Nasser, Mr. 
Godsell writes, has at least done enough in 
Egypt to establish his reputation as a social 
reformer. -He has done more for the com- 
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mon people of Egypt than has any other 
ruler or political leader in that country in 
modern times.“ Mr. Godsell describes Presi- 
dent Nasser as “the champion of Arab social- 
ism.” Finally, he contends that Nasser “is 
more closely identified than any other 
leader” with the “Arab social and economic 
revolution.” (Christian Science Monitor, 
September 1962.) 

These are challenging allegations which 
must be carcfully scrutinized, for if our 
evaluation of Nasser's accomplishments is 
based on wishful thinking or superficial evi- 
dence, then it is bound to produce unrealis- 
tic policies toward the Middle East which can 
only inflict more damage on our position 
there. 

When Mr, Godsell asserts that Nasser has 
done more for the Egyptian masses than any 
other ruler in modern times, he is not reveal- 
ing a sensational fact. To put it another 
way, it would be mighty difficult for any suc- 
cessor regime ta the previous corrupt Egyp- 
tian governments to do worse and, for that 
matter, it would take relatively little for the 
new regime to do better. The miseries of the 
Egyptian masses were at rock bottom. There 
was no place for Nasser to move but up. Yet, 
having conceded this, one must be careful 
not to exaggerate the present regime's posi- 
tive accomplishments. 

ECONOMIC STAGNATION 

What is precisely the present state of 
Egypt? In a survey of the economic situa- 
tion of the Middle Eastern states in 1961, 
the authoritative publication Middle Eastern 
Affairs (March 1962) reports that insofar as 
Egypt is concerned “there was no evidence 
that the new social welfare measures had 
directly benefited the mass of workers, or 
even that the 9-year-old agrarian reform had 
raised the peasants’ living standards to any 
noticeable degree." This conclusion is con- 
firmed by another authoritative publication, 
the London Financial Times (July 26, 1962) 
which tells us that the conditions of Egypt's 
20 million peasants and laborers “have hardly 
altered yet.” According to the New York 
Times correspondent in Cairo (July 22, 1962) 
the agrarian reform program is caught on a 
treadmill. Since 1952 the Egyptian popula- 
tion has risen by more than 10 million. It is 
now 27 million, The very increase in popu- 
lation will probably nullify whatever gains 
are made from the reclamation of land if and 
when the Aswan Dam is completed. Even to- 
day, the New York Times correspondent 
writes: “millions of farmworkers still have no 
farms and cannot haye because there is little 
more land to distribute.” 

Most of the Egyptian farmworkers earn no 
more than about the equivalent of 23 cents 
a day. Nasser has claimed that he is build- 
ing schools and clinics in the rural Villages 
at a rate of one a day. As one writer points 
out, at that rate it will take almost 40 years 
to meet the needs of Egypt’s 14,000 villages.” 
In recent months the Egyptian Government 
has proposed to raise the daily minimum for 
urban workers to the equivalent of about 56 
cents, No wonder that the New York Times 
reporter writes that “the spirit of the revolu- 
tion has never filtered down to the fellahin.”’ 
The Egyptian Government likes to boast 
that the peasants are no longer victimized 


- by oppressive landlords. Actually, the peas- 


ants have exchanged one oppressor for an- 
other in the person of Nasser's bureaucrats. 

The lot of the Egyptian worker is hardly 
any better than that of the peasant, Here 
is a description which is perhaps more reveal- 
ing than statistics: “The wiry little men who 
toll all day on fine new buildings must be 
one of the biggest economic assets a develop- 
ing country could have. They contrive, 
somehow, to sustain their energies largely on 
bread, onions and glasses of tea; at night, 
spreading tattered blankets on a heap of 
sand, they sleep on the building sites them- 
selves" (London Financial Times, July 26, 
1962). 


ENDLESS CRISES 


It should be pointed out, too, that despite 
the grandiose programs for industrialization, 
there is still widespread underemployment. 
The publication Middle Eastern Affairs esti- 
mates that these projects have produced work 
for only 42,000 persons. Eventually, 193,000 
workers will be absorbed in industry. How- 
ever, this is a drop in the bucket when one 
considers that the annual rate of population 
growth is around 600,000. 

The Egyptian Government has given a 
great deal of publicity to its development 
plans and its nationalization measures, By 
resorting to outright seizure of private prop- 
erty, the Government was able to acquire 
assets valued at more than 81 billion. The 
State has clamped a strict control over the 
entire economy and is squeezing out the in- 
dependent entrepreneur. But nationaliza- 
tion per se does not equal progress. In the 
Egyptian case it is destroying private initia- 
tive and discouraging investments. Indeed, 
as a result of Nasser's socalistic program, it is 
estimated that more than $1 billion has fled 
Egypt. Moreover, it is a fact that technicians 
and other persons possessing knowhow and 
who could be extremely useful for developing 
the Egyptian economy, are discouraged from 
contributing their talents under the present 
conditions of oppression and terror. The 
London Dally Mirror (Oct. 18, 1962) reported 
that Egyptians are now afraid to talk to 
strangers. Its Cairo t wrote 
that the government's secret police have re- 
cently increased their watch over foreigners 
to the point where there is one police spy for 
every 20 hotel guests.“ 

The Egyptian economy is shaky and bur- 
dened by internal perpetual crises. This is 
reflected in the continued decrease in the 
value of the Egyptian pound. It is also re- 
flected in Egypt's mounting trade deficit and 
her inability to obtain many of the necessary 
materials for the economy. 

Of course, President Nasser can boast that 
Egypt's industrial plant is now producing 
about $1,600 million worth of goods annually. 
This is more than twice the production out- 
put in 1952. Nevertheless, the average per 
capita income remains as one of the lowest 
in the world, namely $118 per year. Yet, 
even this seemingly impressive increase in 
industrial output could have never been 
achieved without outside help. From the 
United States, Egypt has received ald to- 
taling $707 million and prospects are favor- 
able for an additional $500 million over the 
next few years. The Soviet Union has com- 
mitted itself to a sum totaling $920 mil- 
Uon—about one-third for military equip- 
ment, Thus, one can really concede one 
genuine success on the part of Nasser, name- 
ly, through blackmail and bluff he has been 
able to gain huge sums from the two major 
world protagonists. Perhaps this is what 
Mr. Nasser means when he talks about “Arab 
socialism.” 

The crises-ridden Egyptian economy, Its 
failure to really meet the needs of the Egyp- 
tian masses is further manifested in the 
lives of the people. President Nasser pro- 
claims that his policy is one of “search for 
dignity” of his people. Yet, illiteracy is wide- 
spread. It is true that health clinics are be- 
ing constructed but the traditional diseases 
of the Egyptian masses associated with pov- 
erty and backwardness, are as rampant as 
they ever were. 

OTHER BURDENS 


Besides these burdens the Egyptians are 
saddled with what the London Financial 
Times calls a sluggish bureaucracy and a 
professional army of at least 100,000 men. 
Even Nasser himself has officially 
the typical Government bureaucrat who is 
“an arrogant, indifferent, and underpaid 
paperpusher who must never treat the plain 
citizens as an equal” (New York Times, Sept. 
23, 1962). Being underpaid, the bureaucrat 
makes up the difference in more shady ways. 
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Thus, the Times reports that “the Cairo civil 
servant has become feared and hated by his 
fellow Egyptians.” He has also become “the 
most envied of men.” Nasser has been com- 
pelled to admit that the “Government ma- 
chinery had failed to give the public the im- 
pression that it was at their service." What 
an admission after 10 years of reform. There 
is no doubt that President Nasser will en- 
deavor to correct the public’s present im- 
pression of his bureaucrats but one cannot 
be sanguine about real reform in that area. 
After all, the bureaucracy totals over 288,000. 
It is in truth Nasser’s prop and support. To 
put these people to honest and productive 
work would be equivalent to cutting his own 
throat. 

Similar conditions are found in the Egyp- 
tian armed forces, There is no question but 
that the average Egyptian who is drafted, Is 
patriotic. However, the army holds a greater 
inducement than mere flag waving. Those 
who join it know that they will be fed much 
better than their friends at home. Yet, the 
average Egyptian is obliged from the sweat 
of his brow to support this huge military 
establishment. It may not be good economy 
to maintain this armed force but, as Egyp- 
tian spokesmen have said, “the army is good 
for morale.” If by morale one means that 
it constantly reminds the Egyptian fellahins 
of their gratitude toward President Nasser, 
then we can certainly understand its use- 
fulness. However, the real bureaucracy 
within the army will be found among the 
officer cliques who surround Nasser. It is 
they who employ the army to further but- 
tress their privileges. This, the average 
fellahin knows full well. But under the 
present reign of terror he must carry these 
parasites, too, As one writer recently stated, 
“social reform under Nasserism is distorted 
and stunted, since it is designed primarily 
for demagogic effect and the creation of new 
positions of economic control and power 
for the members of the ruling clique.” 

NASSER'S NEIGHBORS 

This analysis would not be complete with- 
out examining briefly Nasser's revolution in 
terms of its Impact on Egypt's neighbors. It 
is true that Nasser has many well-wishers in 
other Arab countries. One must concede, 
too, that in the beginning Nasser was re- 
garded by many Arabs as a genuine worker 
for the welfare and progress of all Arabs. 
But the passage of time has worn away these 
hopes and illusions. Today, the Nasser re- 
gime is virtually at war with every one of its 
Arab neighbors. The real face of Cairo’s 
views on Arab welfare was unmasked last 
year when the Syrian people rose in revolt 
and smashed the much vaunted United Arab 
Republic. Prevent World War III has dealt 
with this episode in detail. However, it is 
worthwhile to remember the basic reasons 
why the Syrians revolted. Prof. George 
Lenczowski of the University of California, 
writing in Current History (April 1962), 
sums up Syria’s grievances in these words: 
“However, the rulers of Egypt abused their 
confidence and exploited the union for selfish 
purposes. Instead of cooperating and con- 
sulting on the basis of equality, they acted 
arbitrarily, imposing their will, restricting 
freedom, establishing a police state and 
rulning Syria's economy. In their perver- 
sion of the ideal they turned a deaf ear to 
Syrian pleas for justice and moderation.” 

President Nasser has never reconciled him- 
self to this courageous defiance of his tyran- 
ny and constantly strives to subvert Syrian 
independence. His agents have conducted a 
vicious terroristic campaign against Syria. 
Meanwhile, Cairo propagandists are con- 
stantly predicting that the Syrians will suf- 
fer political and economic chaos due to the 
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break. The fact is that Syria's economy is 
improving all the time and this has further 
infuriated the Cario Government. Cairo 
activities became so blatant that the Syrian 
Government was finally obliged to call Nas- 
ser to account before the Arab League which 
ironically is. a creature of Egyptian policy. 
The exposé of Nasser’s conspiracy was 80 
overwhelming that the Egyptian representa- 
tive at the league could not reply but instead 
threatened to pull out. Thus, in the very 
league which Nasser has used for his own 
imperialistic purposes, he was put on the 
carpet and exposed before all of the other 
Arab States. Surely this is a case of Nasser 
being hoisted by his own petard. It is in- 
teresting to note that not one of the other 
Arab States at this league meeting in the 
late summer of this year came to Nasser's 
defense. Their silence is as significant as 
Syria's charges. 
GROWING CONFLICT 

It is safe to say that Syria’s complaints 
against Cairo at the emergency meeting of 
the Arab League could have been raised by 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq. Thus, in a 


very real sense the Syrian charges against ` 


Egypt were an indictment by other leading 
Arab States. It is for this reason that some 
Arab governments are taking steps to de- 
fend themselves against the insatiable ambi- 
tions of the Cairo Government. Egypt is be- 
coming more and more isolated. “Other 
rulers who once trembled at Calro's threats, 
now defy Nasser” (Newsweek, Sept. 10, 1962). 
There are closer bonds being forged between 
Syria and Iraq. Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
recently agreed to merge their military forces 
and coordinate economic policies. As the 
New York Times reported, this agreement re- 
flected continued bitterness toward Presi- 
dent Nasser.” (Aug. 30, 1962.) 

The growing opposition to Egypt's im- 
perialistic policies is no longer a secret. The 
New York Times correspondent, writing from 
Lebanon on September 22, 1962, noted these 
facts. “The conflict,” he wrote, “between 
President Nasser of Egypt and the anti-Nas- 
ser forces in other parts of the Middle East 
is on the rise.“ The same correspondent 
further stated that this development should 
concern the United States because Middle 
East politicians were becoming convinced 
that the United States is backing Nasser 
whereas, according to this correspondent, the 
State Department is not backing Nasser, 
“merely not opposing him.” This semantic 
exercise is too subtle and sophisticated for 
the intended Arab victims of Nasser’s ruth- 
less policies. 

Only recently Saudi Arabia broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Cairo charging the 
UAR with bombing Saudi Arabian villages. 
Will Jordan be next? How will they regard 
the hundreds of millions of dollars being 
poured into Nasser’s coffers? Will they not 
conclude that the United States is in effect 
supporting Cairo in its imperialistic drive? 

From the foregoing it is clear that the ac- 
complishments of the Egyptian revolution 
are far from impressive. There were many 
Americans who were impressed with Fascist 
Italy because Mussolini made sure that the 
trains ranon time. There were other Ameri- 
cans who were impressed with Hitler's Ger- 
many because the Fuehrer gave employment 
to all, ignoring, of course, that this pros- 
perity was based on war production, Let us 
remember those lessons so that we can dis- 
tinguish between progress and propaganda. 
The notion that the Nasser regime represents 
the wave of the future for the Arab people 
is a myth which can only do great harm to 
the interests of the United States if it is 
accepted as a fact by our own policymakers, 
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Growth in the 1950’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
charges most frequently leveled by then 
Senator John Kennedy during the 1960 
presidential campaign was that of eco- 
nomic stagnation and lagging standards 
of living during the decade of the 1950's. 
This charge, along with that of a mis- 
sile gap, became common reading fare 
during the long weeks between the con- 
ventions and November. Indeed, it was 
eyen so during the preconvention period 
when the Senator absented himself from 
Washington to tour the country seeking 
delegate votes. 

The missile gap sham died early in 
the new administration. Hardly had the 
last vote been counted than our defense 
structure took on a healthy new aspect 
that had somehow escaped the view of 
the campaigning Senator. The incom- 
ing administration soon made it official; 
we did not have the missile gap problem 
which had been so proclaimed from St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, New York, Indian- _ 
apolis and elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

We have had to wait somewhat longer 
to get the administration to contradict 
itself on the claims of Candidate Ken- 
nedy as to a lagging rate of growth in 
our standard of living. Yet, in a release 
for Sunday, November 18, 1962, news- 
papers, the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reveals a study 
in seven leading American cities. This 
study points ‘clearly to a continuing and 
substantial increase in the Nation's 
standard of living, an increase which ac- 
celerated rapidly during the past decade 
as incomes rose more rapidly than the 
cost of living.” 

The full text of the release follows: 
Wirtz RELEASES BLS STUDIES REVEALING RIS- 
ING LIVING STANDARDS 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz said 
today that new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
studies of consumer expenditures and buying 
patterns in seven American cities point 
clearly to “a continuing and substantial in- 
crease in the Nation's standard of living, an 
increase which accelerated rapidly during 
the past decade as Incomes rose more rapidly 
than the cost of living.” 

The studies cover a 1960-61 comprehensive 
survey conducted in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York City, San Francisco, 
and Washington. 

“It is a measure of both the fruits and the 
potential of our free economy,” Wirtz said, 
“that the residents of these seven cities en- 
joyed an increase in their real purchasing 
power, over the past decade, of from 20 to 
40 percent. This is what was revealed in 
the BLS examination of consumer expendi- 
tures based on income remaining after pay- 
ment of personal taxes, and after adjustment 
lear pnp peering OTON FA 
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The reports shows that average income Sf- 
ter taxes ranged from $5412 in Atlanta to 
$6,869 in Boston, and that families spent 
around 86 to 95 percent of this income in 


spending went into the three basic expenses 
of food, shelter, and clothing in 1960 than 
in 1950. Total expenditures for these items 
dropped from about 62 percent of the 1950 
consumer dollar to only about 65 percent in 
1960. 

That portion of living expenses allocated 
for food stood at 23 to 26 percent in 1960, 
reflecting a significant proportional decease 
from 1950. There was also continuation of 
the long-term historical decrease in expendi- 
tures devoted to clothing, with a drop from 
a range of 11 to 14 percent to one of 9 to 11 
percent. 

Dramatically moving upward in a majority 
of cities surveyed was family home owner- 
ship. In these, the increase was by about 
a full third among all the families surveyed. 
Each of the seven cities surveyed reflected 
greatly increased outlays for personal insur- 
ance, ranging from 56 percent in Chicago to 
144 percent in Detroit. And also in all of 
the cities, the proportion of after-tax income 
going to gifts and contributions increased. 
In four, the increase exceeded increases in 
expendable income. 

Particularly indicative, too, of the Nation's 
changing buying patterns, the survey re- 
vealed that 7 to 8 of every 10 families in 
these cities reported coverage under some 
type of health insurance plan. 

“These and other facts uncovered in the 
Survey point clearly to a continuing and 
substantial increase in the Nation’s stand- 
ard of living,“ Wirtz said. “They should 
also serve us as a pointed reminder of an 
Unacceptable contrast in American life to- 
day that there still exists in our most abun- 
Gant society areas of severe want. Until 
that contrast is eliminated, our satisfaction 
With the results of studies such as these must 
be limited.“ 

Wirtz said that the reports for the seven 
cities will form a foundation for a new and 
Comprehensive Department of Labor pro- 
gram to study and report on living condi- 
tions throughout the Nation. As additional 
information becomes available from a large 
number of other cities scheduled for survey, 
it is hoped that the Department will be able 
to provide a continuing and accurate refiec- 
tion of the changing economic conditions af- 
fecting all urban consumers. Wirtz added 
that in undertaking the new program, the 
Department was reassuming a function it 
had long carried out prior to World War II. 

broad picture revealed by these sur- 
veys,” he said, “should provide us with a 
significant new indicator of our economic 
life and an important new tool in the formu- 
lation of economic policy.” 


Tax Reduction for Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE S 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
one of the recent Presidential messages, 
the White House propaganda machine 
turned full blast in support of the so- 
Called medicare proposal which is more 
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accurately labeled by observers as so- 
cialized medicine. We are told that this 
is an urgent program, absolutely needed 
by our elder citizens. 

If the administration feels legitimate 
concern with the condition of our elder 
citizens, it would include in the tax bill 
now before the Congress proper relief 
rather than to insist upon a program 
which would bring regimentation and 
interference, rather than the needed ad- 
justments. 

In conjunction with the IIlinois Sen- 
ator, EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, I have 
introduced a proposal to exempt persons 
60 years of age or over from the capital 
gains tax on the sale of their homes. 
These bills were introduced in the pre- 
vious session but did not receive com- 
mittee consideration. 

I was especially pleased to note that 
one of the outstanding publications of 
the Chicago metropolitan area, the Chi- 
cago Heights Star, provided favorable 
editorial comment on this tax relief 
measure in its Thursday, January 31, 
issue. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert this editorial into the RECORD at this 
point: 

Tax RELIEF FOR OLDER CITIZENS 


Illinois Senator Everserr M. DIRKSEN has 
again introduced a proposal to exempt from 
the capital gains tax persons 60 years of age 
or older who sell their homes. Under its 
terms, the older citizens would pay no tax on 
the profit realized from the sale of their res- 
idence, provided they had owned it for 5 
years or longer. 

At present, the homeowner is taxed at the 
rate of 25 percent of the increase in the sell- 
ing price over the original purchase price. 

The effort to change this for those over 60 
makes such good sense that it is unreason- 
able to expect it to succeed in this age of 
governmental nonsense. 

In the first place, the increase in the sell- 
ing price over the original cost of a home 
is in most cases a paper profit, resulting en- 
tirely from inflation and the consequent re- 
duction in the value of the dollars received. 
This is particularly true among older people 
who bought their homes in the era of the 
§-cent cup of coffee. To tax this phantom 
profit is to confiscate part of what belongs 
to them. 

In case of the older persons selling their 
homes, it is also true that most of them are 
moving into apartments or other quarters 
rather than buying new dwellings. Thus 
there is no escaping the tax through this 
channel. 

The proposal will nonethless encounter 
trouble among demagogs who want govern- 
ment largess conferred upon voters in more 
direct form. 

Another deficiency in the Dirksen pro- 
posal, in the current political climate, is that 
it requires no new burea to place it 
in operation. After a leveling-off period 
during President Eisenhower's two terms, 
new armies of payrollers have been attached 
to the Federal Government under the pres- 
ent administration, suggesting a thorough 
appreciation of the fact that votes come 
from the precincts. 

So you can expect to hear continued emo- 
tional appeals for easing the burden on older 
citizens, for Federal aid to education, and 
every imaginable form of paternalistic gov- 
ernment. But you can rest assured that 
most of the schemes will not propose so sim- 
ple and inexpensive a vehicle as special tax 
relief to achieve the goal. And those that 
do provide for so sensible an approach will 
face tough sledding. 
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A View of De Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the re: 
lationship between journalism—the re- 
porting of contemporary history—and 
history itself is often overlooked in the 
rush to meet daily deadlines. The ap- 
pended article by Philip L. Graham, en- 
titled “A View of De Gaulle” is fllustra- 
tive of the great value to be derived 
from the kind of thoughtful commentary 
which puts news in the prospective of 
history. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
following article in the Appendix of the 
REcorD: 


A View or Dx GAvLLE—THE Maw WHo Has 
Stoop ALONE 
(By Philip L. Graham) 

Could General De Gaulle be right is his 
veto of Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market? Could he be right in insisting that 
France develop an independent nuclear de- 
terrent? Could he be right in insisting that 
a truly Europe must be free and in- 
dependent of the United States? 

If De Gaulle ts right, almost all the leading 
statesmen of Britain and America are wrong, 
and the preponderant voices of Anglo-Amer- 
ican journalism are speaking in equal error, 

This will not be the first time in history in 
which a minority voice has spoken sense, 
while the dissenting multitude has been in 
dissarray. In the 1930's, Winston Churchill 
stood alone while warning of the Nazi men- 
ace and the handful of premature anti- 
Communists were ridiculed when they as- 
sailed the barbarism of Stalin. 

Standing alone is not new for De Gaulle. 
In 1940-45, he held out against the powerful 
stubbornness of President Roosevelt. De 
Gaulle insisted that the West needed a 
France restored to dignity, washed clean of 
despair, and not a semipuppet France de- 
pendent on American alms and good 
intentions. 

When the immobilism of the Fourth Re- 
public suspended effective French politics, 
De Gaulle invoked the rarest kind of cour- 
age for a public man, he left the unreal 
world of Paris and stayed for 13 years in 
contemplative isolation. He risked being 
passed over by history rather than sullying 
its pages by engaging in make believe. 

When De Gaulle returned in 1958, he 
moved again in loneliness. He felt the 
doubts and suspicions of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can press which at times showed a willing- 
ness to find him guilty by association with 
the ultranationalists who thrust him into 
power. He felt the scorn of being ignored 
when he asked Eisenhower to give France 
a seat in NATO equal in dignity to Britain's 
seat. 

It will seem curious to succeeding genera- 
tions that De Gaulle’s actual record from 
1958 to 1962 was so quickly forgotten in 1963. 
of his critics, he liqui- 


been able to oppose with effectiveness. He 
began to bring back to Europe a French army 
which was essential to any nonnuclear de- 
fense of Western Europe. He supported the 
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critical test of the West's challenge by com- 
munism—De Gaulle stood resolutely against 
concession. 

If there's one thing remarkable above all 
others about this Frenchman, it is the extent 
of Anglo-American misunderstanding of his 
purposes. Again and again we have been 
mistaken about him. In 1941 the State De- 

nt libeled his brave forces as the “so- 
called free French.” In 1945 he was ridiculed 
as a mystic rebuilding the soul of France (as 
though this was not an essential source of the 
soul of all Western civilization). When he 
remained aloof from the folly of the Fourth 
Republic, he was written off as a man whom 
history had passed by. And so on, until this 
very day. 

Paradox plays a vital role in human life. 
The paradox of Anglo-American blindness 
about De Gaulle lies in our refusal to learn 
from our errors. Again and again we have 
misjudged this man. Our diplomats and 
journalists call his purposes old-fashioned, 
unreal, and even evil. They do this without 
adequately studying his careful writing, al- 
though De Gaulle is one of the greatest 
writers of sense and style among western 
statesmen since Abraham Lincoln. 

Faced by the largeness of De Galle, even 
the most sensitive of men can temporarily 
lose ve. Thus, in the Washington 
Post last Sunday, Prof, Louis J. Halle wrote 
about De Gaulle: “He has this remarkable 
virtue, that ‘we’ all know precisely where he 


We “all” know? What proof is there of 
this unanimous agreement about the com- 
plicated mind of Charles de Gaulle? 

In fact, the views of the Anglo-American 
community are in considerable disagreement. 
One senior U.S. official in Europe is so dis- 
lodged as to liken De Gaulle’s firmness of 
purpose to Hitler's demonic attempt to de- 
stroy the world. A minority of more astute 
observers—Walter Lippmann is an example— 
remind us that De Gaulle has r e 
supported the highest Western id 8 

Wnat has sent the usually perceptive Pro- 
fessor Halle into writing exaggerated rhet- 
oric is plain to see. De Gaulle has struck 
the Anglo-American community on its most 


exposed nerve. 

For 17 years the United States has followed 
a policy not unlike Lenin's “zigzag” strategy. 
US. policy has been to zig“ toward develop- 
ing a strong Europe, then always to “zag” 
back toward the myth of a “special relation” 
with Britain. 

The resilient power of this rhythm was 
shown this past year. It began with Prime 

Macmillan’s decision to join the 
Common Market. 

To American eyes this was a brave decision 
by Britain to “join Europe.” 

That it was brave there can be no ques- 
tion. For Macmillan was setting out to re- 
verse England's long, proud history of being 
“of” Europe but not in“ Europe. The Prime 
Minister's own party, already in electoral 
troubles, was sharply divided. The real prob- 
lems of the Commonwealth countries stirred 
the deepest and most ancient feelings of 
British loyalty. And the opposition Labor 
Party seemed destined to play politics against 
this cruical step toward Britian's new road 
to greatness. 

All that was clear to America. We knew, 
as one knows about familial activities, how 
difficult and yet how essential Macmillian’s 
course was. We knew he was moving, as fast 
and as far as he thought he could, to weld 
Britain into a strong Europe as a step toward 
the interdependence of an Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

But to French eyes, especially to De 
Gaulle’s eyes, the situation was less clear. 
The French remember that Britain stayed 
aloof from the Schuman plan, the first effec- 
tive step toward creating a new Europe. They 
remember that British opposition helped kill 
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the European army of 1953, and so recreated 
the Wehrmacht and the possibility of Ger- 
man renascence. They remember the hostil- 
ity of the British tors, David Eccles 
and Reginald Maudling, in 1958 when Britain 
refused to join the Common Market at its 
inception. They remember the papier mache 
EFTA which Britain patched together in an 
attempt to outflank the Market. 

What seemed to Anglo-American observers 
a resolute British attempt to adjust its sit- 
uation to the Common Market seemed to the 
French an attempt to dilute the new Europe. 
It seemed to them an attempt to weaken the 
Common Market's greatest potential for 
helping to strengthen peace and civilization 
in the nuclear age. 

For the Common Market is not a static 
tariff schedule, nor a bare-bones economic 
formula for finding material affluence. It 
is a growing and a stirring by a new type 
of men—men of the late 20th century—who 
are intent on transforming the nation-states 
of the 19th century which have caused a 
century of war. 

The new American Trade Act, President 
Kennedy's greatest achievement of 1962, is 
fully effective only if Britain joins the Com- 
mon Market. For only then does the provi- 
sion for totally abolishing many tariffs be- 
come operative. To us and to the British 
that is eminently sensible. But to the 
French this appeared in part as further evi- 
dence of American pressure to wring further 
concessions out of the Market in favor of 
Britain. And the American pressure seemed 
to be demonstrated by the behavior of 
France's five partners. France 
stood, by and large, for defending the funda- 
mentals of the Treaty of Rome. But the 
other five Market members seemed willing 
to dilute the treaty to entice Britain into 
membership. In terms of U.S. history, it 
was as though 11 of the 13 Colonies had 
wanted to bribe New York into the new 
Union by offering her exemption from the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Then, at the most critical moment in the 
long Common Market negotiations, America 
and Britain announced the Pact of Nassau. 
This bilateral agreement, negotiated with- 
out any consultation with Europeans, prob- 
ably shaped De Gaulle's present intransi- 
gence. It must have seemed to him a blunt 
Anglo-American assertion that Britain's spe- 
cial relation with the United States was a 
fundamental part of our foreign policy. 

One consequence of the pact of Nassau, 
given French policy, was that Britain alone 
would be helped by the United States to 
achieve the only real sovereignty of the mod- 
ern age, an independent nuclear deterrent. 

Again there is paradox. De Gaulle’s force 
de frappe represents a modest, obsolescent, 
airplane-delivered, nuclear deterrent, It 
could be of only limited use to avert limited 
blackmail. But to the Anglo-American mind 
it sometimes seemed a greater threat to man- 
kind than Soviet IBMs. 

Britain, on the other hand, is to be given 
not a limited deterrent, but a modern 
weapon system probably capable of launch- 
ing a nuclear holocaust through the next 
decade. z 

It was against this set of circumstances 
that De Gaulle reacted. He would not now 
see Europe distorted by having it grant spe- 
cial status to a half-European Britain. 
There was for him ample evidence that we— 
whom De Gaulle calls Anglo-Saxons—were 
intent on creating an American-British su- 
periority over Europe. 

This is what De Gaulle is courageously 
(stubbornly if you will) standing against. 
At least he may be. For none of us is any 
more a mind reader than is Professor Halle. 
And to change Halle’s rhetoric: De Gaulle 
has this remarkable virtue, that we do not 
all know precisely where he stands.” 
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He may be making a decent stand for the 
creation of a strong and independent Eu- 
Tope. Not a Europe opposing the United 
States. But a Europe strong enough, free 
enough, and dignified enough to make a yol- 
untary partnership with the United States 
toward the beginning of an Atlantic com- 
munity. 

What is De Gaulle’s destiny? It may be 
that this old man will have enough youth to 
prevent Western Europe’s becoming inse- 
cure and unsure of herself as a partial Amer- 
ican satellite. It may be De Gaulle's destiny 
to drain away the latent and dangerous mili- 
tarism of Germany into a continental polity 
having some of the melting-pot checks and 
balances of America. It may be De Gaulle’s 
role to foster a European strength which is 
essential to counter communism's expansion. 

And how could this fit the destiny of that 
“young man“ Kennedy, now so restlessly 
disturbed by De Gaulle’s interruption of the 
Anglo-American dreams of interdependence 
of the West? 

It may just be that what the “old man” 
builds will permit the “young man” to grasp 
that goal of peace which twice in this cen- 
tury eluded Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt, 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Backs Antideter- 
gent Pollution Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern throughout the country 
over detergent pollution of our streams 
and ground water._ There is bubbling, 
foaming evidence everywhere that the 
problem is getting worse. 

This has been reflected in widespread 
support for my bill—H.R. 2105—to end 
detergent pollution by banning from 
interstate commerce, after mid-1965, 
detergents which do not meet standards 
of decomposibility to be prescribed by 
the Surgeon General. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has re- 
cently set forth a brief but weighty argu- 
ment for enactment of the bill: 

RIDDING WATER OF DETERGENTS 

Regulation of detergents so they can be 
removed from drinking water is proposed by 
Representative Reuss, of Wisconsin, on terms 
which seem to us to be fair to all concerned. 
Detergents that can be decomposed by bac- 
terial action or in water treatment plants— 
as those presently in use in this country can- 
not—have been developed both in West Ger- 
many and the United States. So the prob- 
lem, as Mr. Reuss says, is not one of tech- 
nique. It is one of protecting the producer 
against unfair competition in view of the 
somewhat higher cost of the decomposable 
product. 

The Reuss bill would solve this problem 
by authorizing the Surgeon General to pre- 
scribe standards of decomposability for all 
detergents sold in interstate commerce or 
imported, with provisions of seizure, injunc- 
tions, and prosecutions in case of violation. 
It is modeled on a law enacted by the legis- 
lature of the West German Government in 
September 1961 banning noncomposable 
detergents after December 1964. Repre- 
sentative Reuss would allow 2½ years for the 
regulations he proposes to take hold, with an 
effective date of June 30, 1965. 
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Whether detergents are or are not harm- 
ful in drinking water is still unknown. 
There is no proof that they are, but nobody 
is keen on drinking detergents, and they are 
building up in our water supply at a rate of 
5 percent increase a year. It is certainly de- 
sirable to call a halt to this process at some 
point and Representative Reuss’ way sounds 
to us like a good one. 


Experience of Private Enterprise’ Versus 
Centralized Planning: Let’s Take the 
Hint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL. FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Khru- 
shehev seeks solutions to his problems 
by turning away from centralized plan- 
ning while we are asked to adopt cen- 
tralized planning. 

The experience of Khrushchey with 
centralized planning only indicates that 
experience is the best teacher unless you 
are of the Kennedy more-clever-than- 
thou” school. 

“Let’s Take the Hint,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune: 

Ler’s Take THE HINT 


Plagued by the problem of how to get 
the Russian economy moving, Mr. Khru- 
shchey has taken a few more important 
Steps toward capitalism and free enter- 
prise. The program under which farmers 
have been freed from central planning and 
control, and permitted to earn a few rubles 
on their own, is being extended to indus- 
try. 


Under a plan drawn up by a Ukrainian 
economist, Y. G. Liberman, factory man- 
agers are to have more independence in 
Tunning their plants, and those whose plants 
earn a profit will be entitled to part of it 
ās a personal bonus. 

Here is added proof that the Kremlin's 
boasts about industrial growth, frequently 
Quoted in Mr. Kennedy's campaign for the 
Presidency, are misleading if not false. Un- 
der centralized , Russia's economy 
has proved unable to adjust to the coun- 
try’s needs, and Khrushchev knows it. 
When a plant manager's only goal is to meet 
quotas and requirements set in Moscow, 
he will do it by any means he can. He 
will produce shoddy goods and goods which 
nobody wants. It isn’t his worry if they pile 
up unsold. n 

In Liberman’s words, “what is profitable 
for soctety must be profitable for each enter- 
prise —a view which is startlingly reminis- 
Cent of capitalistic statements such as 
“what's good for General Motors is good for 
the country.” Central planning can be re- 
duced to a minimum, according to Liberman, 
Without violating true Socialist principles. 
Had he dared talk this way a few years ago, 
Professor Liberman would long since have 
taken up residence in Siberia. 

It's pleasant, of course, to watch Mr. 

chev try to lubricate his sticky and 
overmanaged machine with injections of free 
enterprise. But let's not forget that for 
every frantic step he takes away from cen- 
tralized planning, we are being asked to take 
another step toward it. Almost every new 
Program offered by the Kennedy administra- 
tion calls for the intrusion of Federal au- 
thority into some new area of our life. And 
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this can be done, we're told, without violat- 
ing the principles of free enterprise. 

The parallel is too close to overlook. Let's 
take the hint. When you're heading for a 
lunchroom and see a fellow rushing out of it 
in acute gastric distress, it is advisable to 
think twice before going in. 


The Salvation of the Softwood Lumber 
Industry: Increased Manufacturing 
and Marketing Efficiency 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the February 17, 1963, 
issue of a very fine newspaper published 
in my congressional district, the Eugene 
Register-Guard. The opinions in this 
editorial, which just came into my hands, 
are almost identical to those I expressed 
last Thursday on the floor during the 
discussion by a number of members of 
the softwood lumber industry and the 
recent Tariff Commission decision. I 
am gratified that this influential paper 
has chosen to take such a sensible stand. 
I hope that the industry itself will adopt 
and promote this point of view, and that 
the Federal Government will continue 
to do whatever it can to assist the in- 
dustry in meeting the Canadian com- 
Petition. 

The editorial follows: 

To MAKE THE Most OF A Bap SITUATION 

With United States-Canadian relations 
already strained, it comes as no surprise that 
the Tariff Commission has turned down ideas 
that imports of Canadian softwood lumber 
be artificially restricted. 

Even were Washington and Ottawa getting 
along better, it would be difficult to justify 
either tariff boosts or import quotas on 
lumber entering this country from Canada. 
The United States, as the world's great 
champion of less restricted international 
trade, would be hard-pressed to explain why 
Canadian lumber imports should be curbed 
at the same time U.S. representatives are 
beginning a momentous battle to breach 
trade, would be hard pressed to explain why 
Market area, and elsewhere, 

The economic interest of the Pacific North- 
west and other US. lumber-producing 
regions would be served if Canadian lumber 
imports were cut back, But the national 
interest would suffer, 

Accordingly, representatives of the US. 
lumber industry should now quit chasing 
rainbows which have no pots of gold 
at the end of them. Instead, they should 
concentrate efforts upon attainable objec- 
tives of realistic benefit to their industry. 
Coastal mills which ship by water routes 
could be further benefited by additional 
amendments to or complete repeal of the 
Jones Act which, in effect, forces U.S. 
lumber producers to help subsidize this 
Nation's merchant marine. Some inland 
milis, particularly smaller ones, might be 
assisted by renewed efforts to restore delay- 
in-transit privileges they formerly had when 
making rail adjustments of their wares. A 
case, at least, can be made for restoration of 
these privileges—on the basis that they con- 
tinue to be enjoyed by shippers of many 
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other commodities and industrial products. 

And, of course, there remain a number of 
lumber industry complaints to be argued fur- 
ther in regard to U.S. Forest Service market- 
ing policies and procedures. One example: 
In view of the multipurpose public forests 
management principle, it is reasonable to 
think that purchasers of public timber 
should be assisted with more public funds 
when they build access roads which, at the 
Government's insistence, must be suitable 
for recreation travel as well as log trucking. 

The Tariff Commission opined that the 
main reason for the marketing disadvantage 
at which U.S. lumbermen find themselves is 
the relatively high cost of stumpage in this 
country. This situation may be improved, 
temporariliy, as Federal agencies hasten the 
marketing of tremendous amounts of Pacific 
Northwest timber felled in last October’s 
hurricane. But it is long-range solutions 
which the lumber industry needs for stabil- 
ity. And, in spite of all efforts to find such 
solutions, it remains probable that U.S. mills 
will be plagued by Canadian competition 
throughout the foreseeable future. More 
mills in this country may be forced out of 
business; more U.S. lumber industry capital 
may be shifted into British Columbia where 
cheap logs are abundant. 

Wherever it is being unjustly hampered by 
Government policies, this country’s lumber 
industry has good reason to complain and to 
fight for better treatment. In addition to 
this, however, the industry—and communi- 
ties dependent upon it—must recognize that 
increased manufacturing and marketing effi- 
ciency offers the best hope that Canadian 
competition can be met. The salvation of 
the US. lumber industry, as presently con- 
stituted, depends largely upon offsetting, and 
not upon attempts to nullify, advantages 
which inherently belong to Canada. 


House Joint Resolution 279: National 
Harmony Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution (H.J. Res. 279) to 
designate the 6-day period, beginning 
April 15, 1963, as National Harmony 
Week. Further, the resolution would 
authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to join in the ob- 
servance of National Harmony Week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 5 

In offering this resolution, I wish to 
pay tribute to the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc. This 
nonprofit, fraternal organization is dedi- 
cated to the preservation and promotion 
of the uniquely American art form known 
as the barbershop quartet style of close 
harmony singing. Its more than 650 
chapters in all 50 States and most of the 
Provinces of Canada comprise over 30,000 
members, 

I am proud to note that this year's in- 
ternational president of the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
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Barber Shop Quartet Singing in Amer- 
ica, Inc., S. Wayne Floor, is a resident of 
my home community of Rochester, N.Y. 
and a constituent of the district I am 
privileged to represent in Congress. 

I hope my colleagues will give favor- 
able consideration to the resolution. 


What Unseen Hands Direct a United 
States Policy Which Continues To Give 
Victories to Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before it is 
too late and our beloved country is com- 
pletely destroyed through the machina- 
tions of behind-the-scenes planners in 
the State Department, I implore Con- 
gress to get on with the business of a 
thorough investigation of the Depart- 
ment of State, its policies and its per- 
sonnel.’ What dire consequences await 
this Republic if we fail to root out the 
planners who are not planning in the 
self-interest of the United States may 
be seen in the following article written 
by Dr. Robert Morris: 

HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
(By Robert Morris) 

A very discerning friend of mine was re- 
cently cataloging the vivid contrasts be- 
tween the brave declarations of intention of 
the Presidents of the United States and other 
official spokesmen and the rather abject ac- 
tions that have proven to be our actual ac- 
complishments over the last decade. 

When the current President first took office 
2 years ago he stated that we could not tol- 
erate a Soviet satellite at our doorstep. Not 
only have we tolerated it but we have 
watched it grow to a monstrosity many times 
its size then. 

Secretaries of State and gala supporting 
casts met with leaders of the OAS at Rio de 
Janeiro, at Caracas, at Punta del Este and at 
other eapitals of Latin American since 1947 
and solemly pledged not to allow commu- 
nism to set foot on Western Hemisphere soil. 
These treaties are a mockery now—flouted 
and defied—and instead of enforcing them 
we change the patent meaning of the firm 
resolutions to a sickly resolve to confine the 
foothold to Cuba. 

Our Secretary of Defense declares that we 
have no proof that Castro is exporting his 
revolution to other Latin American countries 
but his words trail off Into an announcement 
of Castro agents pirating a Venezuelan ship 
and sabotaging industrial installations in 
that target country. 

Our Secretary of State tells us that com- 
munism in the hemisphere is not negotiable 
and we precede to negotiate with Mikoyan 
and other bloody Soviet murderers over 
Cuba. 

We insist that our belated quarantine 
around Cuba would be lifted only after on- 
site inspection.” The quarantine was lifted 
without such inspection. 

We reject, with a flourish, Khrushehev's 
demand that we dismantle our Turkish mis- 
sile bases. We then proceed not only to 
announce the dismantling of these very 
bases in Turkey but In Italy as well and then, 
as if for good measure, declare we will pull 
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out our nuclear bombers in the next 16 
months and withdraw support troops from 
Europe. 

These and other agonizing contrasts have 
become a hallmark of American policy. 
They are painfully dismissed as incon- 
sistencies. 

What should be pointed out is that Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I am sure, was sincere when 
he made that buoyant observation that a 
Soviet satellite should not prevail at our 
doorsteps. It was his policy planners who 
did not share his high resolve. What in- 
consistency there is—and it is great—lies 
not in the different acts of the elected offi- 
cials but rather in the contrast of outlook 
between these officials and the policy 
planners. 

The policyplanners have an underlying 
program, all worked out, for a merger of the 
United States with our Soviet enemy whom 
these planners do not acknowledge to be an 
enemy. These planners will never accept 
a plan or resolve to eliminate Soviet power 
unless it moves at an aggressive rate, more 
accelerated than that called for by some 
still mysterious slide rule of theirs. When 
this happens they temporarily leave their 
drawingboards but resume their stance as 
soon as the misunderstanding is corrected. 

As I write this, the Congress is storming 
at the U.N. grant of $3 million in agricul- 
tural ald to Castro. The leaders of the ex- 
ecutive branch are wringing their hands 
because it is politically embarrassing but the 
planners are silent. They know it is policy 
and are waiting until the storm abates to 
carry on. 

This precise situation occurred in 1957 
after the Hungarian explosion. The gambit 
used then was identical. While our elected 
leaders were still livid denouncing the 
savagery of Khrushchev and Mikoyan for 
slaughtering the Hungarians, the FAO, a 
specialized agency of the U.N. quietly slipped 
through a farm grant to dictator Kadar in 
about the same amount that the American 
Paul G. Hoffman is slipping through to 
castro. Our State Department then as now 
said they could do nothing about it, it was 
the U.N. and not the United States acting. 

I was with a Senate committee then and 
we tried to learn who was engineering the 
seemingly inconsistent act of granting aid to 
the Soviets in Hungary at the very time of- 
ficial Washington was denouncing them. It 
was, I suspected then, a guideline being 
hoisted lest some of the wavering planners 
accept the flamboyant statements of the 
elected leaders against communism as a 
change of policy. 

Of course that proved to be the case. 
Kadar, like Gomulka, Tito, and Sukarno be- 
fore him, received the FAO grant and others 
followed. The Hungarian inquiry is now 
even off the U.N. agenda and the distinction, 
fabricated at times of emergency to silence 
the clamor, of no U.S. funds being expressly 
allocated to a particular grant is no longer 
necessary there. Hungary is back in the 
groove. 

One of the best gages of our policy to- 
ward Cuba will be found in the assignment 
of personnel who have taken a stand on 
Castro. Ambassadors Robert C. Hill, Arthur 
Gardner, Earl Smith, Whiting Willauer, and 
Policy Planner Ray Leddy all took a firm 
stand against Castro, while the State Depart- 
ment was favoring his accent to power. The 
first three are retired from service. Willauer, 
a brilliant and courageous diplomat, has 
been dismissed and died recently of a broken 
heart. Ray Leddy is at the Carlisle Bar- 
racks in Pennsylvania. On the other hand 
William Weiland and Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal and others who opposed these people 
are in the midst of planning in official Wash- 
ington. ~ 

Like the FAO grant in 1957, this personnel 
design is the true guideline to policy. The 
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discerning will recognize it. The Senators 
and the Congressmen in Washington should 
know that Paul G. Hoffman's grant to Castro 
will be the guideline too, to our policy toward 
Cuba unless they demand the shakeup in 
the policy agencies that is so long overdue. 
Paul G. Hoffman, I am sure, is not persona 
non grata among the planners. He has been 
their friend, 


Financial Shambles Being Created in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following joint statement of the New 
York State Democratic legislative lead- 
ers Senator Joseph Zaretzki and Assem- 
blyman Anthony J. Travia, 

This statement, dated February 15, 
demonstrates the methods being used in 
Albany to create a mythical pay-as-you- 
go image. 

The statement follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH ZARET- 
ZKI AND ASSEMBLYMAN ANTHONY J, TRAVIA, 
Democratic LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 
The new system devised by Governor 

Rockefeller to finance State university con- 

struction in 1963-64 and beyond is another 

refiection of his fiscal juggling concerning 
his increased deficit financing budget op- 

erations, Å: 

This subterfuge may cost the taxpayers of 

the State as much as $800 million more for 
State university buildings that will be erected 
during the next 10 years than it would if 
construction were financed from the $250 
million higher education bond fund, ap- 
proved by the voters in 1957. 
. The Governor has been and continues to 
be shockingly devious about this highly im- 
portant plan to change the traditional 
method of financing State university con- 
struction. He is being deliberately devious 
in order that the public not see through 
this additional pay-as-you-go sham. This 
is another of his slick, ball-juggling acts. 
As reported by the press, the combination 
involved this time would be the State uni- 
versity income fund, the State university 
construction fund, and either the State 
housing finance agency or the State em- 
ployees retirement system—or both. 

If either the housing finance agency or 
the employees’ retirement system are to be 
the mechanism through which the Governor 
borrows sufficient money annually to defray 
State university construction costs, it may 
well cost the voters 1 percent interest more 
for the money borrowed than if financing 
were through the voter-approved higher edu- 
cation bond fund. The reason for this is 
that bonds issued from the higher educa- 
tion bond fund are backed by the full faith 
and credit of the State, whereas housing 
finance agency bonds are not, and a higher 
rate of interest is ordinarily demanded when 
the State's credit is not behind bonds issued 
by State authorities. 

Moreover, bonds thus far issued from the 
higher education bond fund have been for 
periods of but 15 and 20 years and it is 
unlikely the State comptroller would permit 
their issuance for longer periods. However, 
newspaper reports have indicated the Gov- 
ernor’s intention of issuing housing finance 
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agency bonds for periods of 20 and 30 years 
if in fact he can legally use this agency’s 
bonds for State university purposes. 

If the State will borrow $1 billion for State 
university construction over the next 10 
Years and if the bonds are issued for 20 
Years, an increase of 1 percent in the interest 
Tate would cost the taxpayers more than $100 
Million extra. 

And It the Governor issued 30-year housing 
finance agency bonds, as reported likely by 


the press, the interest rate being 1 percent: 


higher than that obtainable if 20-year bonds 
Were issued from the higher education bond 
fund, the taxpayers would pay $330 million 
in additional interest costs. 

And if one compares 30-year housing fi- 
mance agency bonds with 15-year higher 
education bonds, the latter being the life 
Of the last such bonds issued by the State 
comptroller, the added cost to the tax- 
payers would be over $400 million because 
ot the 1 percent differential in interest costs 
between the two types of bonds. Thus the 
People of the State would be paying more 
than $400 million extra in interest charges 
for State university construction because 
Governor Rockefeller hides the fact that he 
is deficit financing State university construc- 
tion. If he were truthful, he would not re- 
Sort to the costlier hocus-pocus he has in 
mind but would, instead, bond finance for 
higher education facilities in the voter-ap- 
Proved way through the higher education 
bond fund. 

Moreover, the rate of interest would un- 
questlonably be at least 2 percent higher if 
the Governor borrowed the money for his 
Construction program from the State retire- 
Ment system. As administrator of the mon- 
eys in this fund, the State comptroller is 
required to secure as high a rate of interest 
on his investments for State employees as he 
Can and that means a minimum 4.5 percent 
Tate at this time. To demonstrate the truth 
Of this, one need but examine the 1963- 
1964 State budget (p. 726) to note that the 
Governor is now paying between 4.5 and 
4.75 percent, the going rate, for money bor- 
Towed from the retirement system, with ap- 
Proval of the State comptroller, to finance 
his extensive campus site building program. 
This would double the cost from $400 to 
$800 million. 

All this maneuvering is designed by the 
Governor to hide his bor through cre- 
ation of front agencies and to conceal the 
fact that he will use the general funds of 
the State to pay off the bonds—all in a 
desperate and deceitful effort to preserve the 
Myth of pay-as-you-go, no matter at what 
Cost to the taxpayer. 


Child-Care Expenses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
Support the bill—H.R. 2085—introduced 
by my distinguished colleague, Congress- 
Man WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., to allow in- 
Come tax deduction for child-care ex- 
benses in cases of women deserted by 
their husbands. A similar bill passed the 
House in the 87th Congress but did not 
Set through the Senate. 

The Internal Revenue Code, as now 
Worded, requires a “legally separated” 
Status to justify such a deduction by a 
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mother who has been deserted by her 
husband. Some mothers who did take 
deductions for their children are re- 
quired to refund the money to the tax 
office. There are a good many such cases 
in the country where mothers are em- 
ployed to support themselves and their 
children, and the whereabouts of their 
husbands are unknown. 

The bill imposes certain suitable con- 
ditions in order to give proper status to 
the mother. She must have been de- 
serted by her husband; not know his 
whereabouts at any time during the tax- 
able year, and must have applied to a 
court to compel him to pay support. 

I am pleased that the bill passed the 
House today, and I hope that the Senate 
takes early action. This amendment to 
the Interna] Revenue Code will do justice 
to many deserving citizens. 


Management of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of news suppression and benev- 
olent censorship that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has been practicing for 2 
years has finally become a national issue, 
since the press and other communica- 
tions media have finally seen fit to in- 
form the public that managed news has 
been a consistent product of the Wash- 
ington scene for 2 years. 

This morning’s Chicago Tribune, in 
two editorials, discusses the question of 
Management of the press, as well as 
managed interpretation of history that 
the President recently saw fit to prac- 
tice. I insert both of these editorials 
into the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

We in the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment have personally experienced 
many instances where the same delib- 
erate obstruction of information is prac- 
ticed against us by executive department 
bureaucrats, just as it has been so effec- 
tively practiced in suppressing public 
knowledge. To effectively function as 
an independent branch of the Govern- 
ment, exercising our authority, preroga- 
tives and jurisdiction in our checks and 
balances is to obtain legitimate infor- 
mation upon request from the executive 
branch. 

Since the Kennedy administration has 
seen fit to violate the very spirit of the 
relationship between Congress and the 
Executive, it is my hope that the public 
uproar over news management will de- 
moy to the benefit of the Congress as 
we 

The editorials follow: 

INSULT TO THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESS 

What Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, has said about the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s management of the news has been 
said before by this newspaper and scores of 
others. Mr. Krock's barbed remarks are given 
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added point by his longstanding friendship 
with the President and the Kennedy family. 

In 50 years in Washington, Mr. Krock says, 
he has seen nothing that approaches the 
Kennedy policy of news management, It 
is unequaled in c; boldness, and sub- 
tlety. It Is done deliberately. It is brazenly 
described in departmental papers from the 
Pentagon and the Office of the Secretary of 
State, and is flung at the people and the 
press in terms which constitute a deliberate 
affront, 

Mr. Krock says that this kind of controlled 
news can be justified only when it is in- 
tended to conceal from an enemy military 
plans or movements to force his retreat or 
defeat. But this excuse is unavailable, for 
the country, though it teeters on an uncer- 


tain pledge of peace, is not at war. 


The real purpose of administration news 
management, Mr, Krock suggests, is some- 
thing quite different. What the administra- 
tion seeks to do is to envelop the people in 
a massive propaganda “in behalf of the 
establishment, to inflate success or gloss 
over error.” 

This technique reached Its full develop- 
ment with the Cuban confrontation, when 
the military plans and movements of the 
United States had been made clear to the 
enemy in action. Mr. Krock says that in 
this instance “news as weaponry” was em- 
ployed primarily to delude the American 
people into the belief that a half-won show- 
down” was really an administration victory 
over the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Krock states that Mr. Kennedy him- 
self has been the “most brillant operator” 
in the field of manipulated news. He is In- 
cessantly engaged in a selling job on news 
reporters, television and radio broadcasters, 
commentators, editors, publishers, and net- 
work executives. The social flattery of the 
treatment leaves the subjects “in a state of 
protracted enchantment,” so that the doings 
of the administration are frequently re- 
flected in “a continent-wide glow” and the 
lower temperature of impersonal objectivity 
is lost by the wayside. 

With much of this analysis we can agree. 
The Chicago Tribune, however, has never 
been a sucker for snow jobs and blandish- 
ments. We shall go on calling the shots as 
we see them, and we shall continue to re- 
mind our readers that there is a conscious 
and purposeful attempt by the administra- - 
tion to control the news, to color the news, 
and to manipulate the news for the greater 
political glory of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, so that the first Washington casualty 
is the truth. 


A TOUCH or MANAGED History 


President Kennedy turned to history 
yesterday for an example of the dramatic 
economic growth which he, and indeed most 
everybody in the country, would like to re- 
vive today. But instead of going on to ex- 
amine the fiscal under which this 
growth took place, Mr. Kennedy closed the 
history book and substituted his own im- 
provised program for tax cuts and deficit 
spending. 

A century ago, he told a symposium of the 
American Bankers Association, we were in 
roughly the same position as the countries 
we think of as developing or underdeveloped 
today. Our per capita income, he said, was 
roughly «comparable to that in Chile today. 
Our dependence on farming, our literacy, our 
railroad development, and our life expect- 
ancy, he said, could be compared to those 
existing today in the Philippines, Ceylon, 
India, and Zanzibar. 

No other nation in the history of the 
world, he said, has experienced a period of 
economic growth such as the United States 
entered into after the Civil War. 

Mr. Kennedy may be exaggerating our 
backwardness at the time of the Civil War. 
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We doubt that India, whose only recent mili- 
tary triumph has been the conquest of Goa, 
could have provided the industrial strength 
necessary to win our Civil War. We see no 
sign in Ceylon or any other underdeveloped 
country of the inventive genius which was 
apparent in this country well before the 
Civil War. 

More shocking is Mr. Kennedy’s thorough 
disregard of the fiscal’ record of the years 
between 1865 and 1890, during which our 
most rapid growth took place. 

True, taxes were cut after the Civil War 
and Mr. Kennedy urges a tax cut today. But 
here the similarity ends. 

The tax cut after the Civil War reduced 
government revenues from $558 million in 
1866 to $371 million in 1869, and they re- 
mained roughly the same for 30 years—un- 
til 1899. Our revenue from taxes under Mr. 
Kennedy's proposed budget would still be 
double what it was in the peak year of World 
War II, only 18 years ago. 

Government spending was reduced from a 
Civil War peak of $1.3 billion, in 1865, to an 
average of about $340 million, which pre- 
vailed until after 1890. Mr. Kennedy pro- 
poses to spend more next year than was 
spent in the peak year of World War II. 

The Federal Government had a surplus 
every year from 1866 to 1894. It has had a 
deficit almost every year since World War II. 

The Federal debt was reduced from $2.7 
billion in 1866 to $1.1 billion in 1890. The 
debt is substantially higher now than it was 
at the end of World War II. 

Mr. Kennedy justifies his higher spending 
and higher debt on the growth in the coun- 
try’s population and production. Yet be- 
tween 1865 and 1890, when government 
spending remained constant, population and 
gross national product both more than 
doubled. 

When a government adopts a policy of 
managed news, it is perhaps inevitable that 
it will try to manage history a little in the 
process, But no Congressman, after even 
the most cursory research, can possibly think 
that the Kennedy program resembles the 
government policies of the last century. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure, as a newly appointed member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, to be in attendance and testify 
this forenoon at a meeting of the 
House Rules Committee which met in 
public session to receive testimony re- 
. lating to the proposed resolution offered 
by Messrs. ROOSEVELT, LINDSAY, and 


FARBSTETN, to abolish the House Commit- - 


tee on Un-American Activities and to 
transfer its functions to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I am pleased to learn 
that following the public hearing, the 
Rules Committee agreed to table the res- 
olution. Because of the limitation of 
time, I was not in a position to extend 
my remarks in opposition to the proposed 
resolution. I now avail myself of the 
opportunity to state my views. 

I have long since reached the conclu- 
sion that it is of the utmost importance 
to continue the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities as a standing com- 
mittee. The evidence indicates that this 
view is shared by the overwhelming 
number of the Members of Congress and 
of the American people. 

During the past 3 months, I am ad- 
vised by the staff of the committee, 
countless petitions have been received at 
its office—presented by many, many 
thousands of American citizens express- 
ing to Congress their great concern as 
to the action that might be taken pur- 
suant to the proposal of a small minority 
to weaken the committee by altering its 
composition as a standing committee. 
Indeed, on the morning of the hearing— 
in just 1 day—the committee received 
from all parts of the country more than 
500 telegrams expressing this same con- 
cern and urging the Congress in its wis- 
dom to continue the House committee as 
a standing committee. 

In the overall picture of the fight 
against communism, as we assess it in 
the world today, the most significant 
change is that Communist power has 
grown tremendously, reaching into all 
corners of the earth and threatening new 
conquests by daily aggressions. In the 
years that have passed since the adoption 
of the Reorganization Act of 1946, which 
established the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a standing com- 
mittee, hundreds of millions of people, 
and nation after nation, have fallen un- 
der the Communist yoke. This is the 
situation as it exists beyond the bound- 
aries of the United States. 

At the same time, within the United 
States, there has been a significant de- 
crease in Communist strength. Need- 
less to say, the United States would be 
in a most difficult position today if a 
weakening of this internal grouping of 
the world Communist conspiracy had not 
taken place. 

What has brought about this change— 
the weakening of the party within the 
United States while, at the same time, its 
power has increased beyond our borders? 
Various factors—some external, such as 
the Korean war, the cold war, the Hun- 
garian revolution, and the exposure of 
Stalin’s crimes; certain internal develop- 
ments, such as the prosecutions of the 
Communist Party leaders under the 
Smith Act, and proceedings against the 
party and its members before the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board—have 
undoubtedly played a role in reducing 
the party’s strength within the country. 

At the same time, serious students of 
the problem and well-informed observ- 
ers have agreed that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities through its in- 
vestigations and hearings, and the legis- 
lation it has devised—such as the Inter- 
nal Security Act—the information it has 
given to the Congress and the American 
people, have played a major, though by 
no means the sole, role in bringing about 
this decline in Communist strength with- 
in our own country, so that we can meet 
our responsibilities with united and con- 
certed strength. 

This is concrete evidence of the qual- 
ity of the committee’s work. It would 
seem to me to be most unwise at the very 
time we are confronted with such strong 
evidence of the committee's effectiveness 
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in combating communism, to abolish the 
committee and turn its functions over to 
a newly created subcommittee lacking 
the experience, background, and know- 
how on this subject. Is it logical to 
dump a winner and pin our hopes on an 
unknown? Quite obviously the House 
Rules Committee, after hearing the 
testimony, has reached a sound conclu- 
sion. I commend them for their deci- 
sion. 

Moreover, it is most important that 
we approach the problems involved in 
subversion as a united Congress and a 
united people. The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is a bipartisan 
committee. It is not constructed—as is 
the Committee on the Judiciary—to re- 
fiect the requirements of partisan poli- 
tics. The membership on the Committee 
on Un-American Activities is divided 
equally between the members of both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
with the exception of the chairman who 
represents the majority party. The com- 
mittee has functioned as a bipartisan 
committee and it can function as such 
only by maintaining its independence as 
a standing committee of the Congress. 
As such it has met its responsibilities 
and commands the confidence of the 
Congress and the American people. 
Created by a far-sighted Congress, ex- 
tended today by the decision of the Rules 
Committee, its existence continues unim- 
paired. This decision will be applauded 
throughout the entire Nation. 


Persistent Price Fixers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial on the so-called 
quality stabilization bill, which appeared 
in the February 19, 1963, issue of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

The article follows: 

PERSISTENT PRICE FIXERS 

Once more, as in every session of Congress, 
the price fixers are pressing their case. 

Again the so-called quality stabilization 
bill has been introduced. This is the former 
fair competitive practices bill. These terms 
are a coverup for the real purpose, which is 
to permit price fixing by law—a practice for- 
bidden by a host of other laws. 

The bill would enable a manufacturer to 
set prices retailers would be obliged to charge 
the consumers. This is supposed to stop in- 
jurious marketing practices, to protect the 
family retailer, to reestablish economic fair- 
play. In actual effect it would stop price 
competition and raise retail prices. 

The so-called quality stabilization act is 
Offered as an amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. This act has a pri- 
mary purpose of discouraging price fixing, 
and encouraging free competitive prices. The 
quality stabilization amendment would re- 
verse the whole idea, 
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Congress has been rejecting this price-fix- 
ing proposal for maybe 50 years. Despite the 
pretentious language of the latest bill, Con- 
gress has no reason to change its attitude. 
On the contrary. 


State Progress in Retraining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the Republican policy commit- 
tee’s study, Operation Employment“ 
and the discussion of the Manpower Re- 
training and Development Act, one point 
of importance was the attitude of States 
toward the encouragement of skill re- 
training. One of the keys to this en- 
couragement is permitting individuals 
undergoing retraining to continue receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, if otherwise eligible for them. There 
are two schools of thought on this. The 
older view is that when an unemployed 
worker goes into a retraining program he 
is no longer unemployed and his benefits 
can be terminated. In effect, this makes 
retraining impossible for one who must 
rely on his unemployment benefits to 
support himself and his family and 
freezes him into what may be an obsolete 
skill. The newer view, which has been 
adopted by 19 States and the District of 
Columbia, permits benefits to continue 
while the worker attends a qualified re- 
training course, and indeed, even a bona 
fide offer of employment may be refused 
by one undergoing such training without 
the loss of benefits. 

The Department of Labor’s Monthly 
Labor Review for November 1962 com- 
mented on the progress which has been 
made in this area of State legislative 
encouragement of retraining to meet our 
country’s unemployment problems. 

This comment follows: 

‘TRAINING 

“Alaska and Delaware continued the trend 
Of the 1961 legislatures by amending their 
laws to permit an otherwise eligible individ- 
ual to continue to receive unemployment 
benefits while attending an approved train- 
ing or re course. Moreover, an offer 
Of suitable work will not disqualify the in- 
Gividual from receipt of benefits if the offer 
is refused during the period of training or 
If the job would prevent him from complet- 
ing the course. There are now 20 States 
Whose laws or formal interpretations specifi- 
Cally permit the payment of benefits to indi- 
Viduals undergoing approved training. 

“The District of Columbia law was 
amended to disqualify any individual from 
receiving benefits for any week with respect 
to which he failed, without good cause, to 
attend a recommended training or retrain- 
ing course which is available at public ex- 
— 

1 Alaska, California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, West Virginia, by statute; and 

cut, Maryland, and Washington, by 
interpretation. . 
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pense. Before the amendment, such a dis- 
qualification applied to individuals under 21 
years, and the recommended courses were 
limited to those offered by vocational or 
other schools. 

“The New York provision permitting an 
individual to receive benefits during periods 
of training or retraining was amended to 
specify the labor market conditions which 
must exist before the industrial commis- 
sioner of the New York Department of Labor 
may decide that a claimant does not have 
employment opportunities for which he may 
be fitted by earlier training and experience.” 


Milwaukee Democrats Adopt Statement- 


on Jobs and Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the county 
council of the Democratic Party of Mil- 
waukee County has recently adpoted a 
“Statement on Jobs and Markets.” 

The statement, which was hammered 
out by the party’s platform committee 
under the leadership of Manuel Gottlieb 
and adopted unanimously by the coun- 
cil, follows: 


1. Under 8 years of Republican adminis- 
tration our rate of economic growth in terms 
of national income slipped, recessions came 
more frequently and the level of unemploy- 
ment steadily rose. 

2. As yet, efforts of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to reverse the slowdown and to step 
up our rate of growth have only been par- 
tially successful. 

3. We repudiate the notion upheld by Big 
Business and the Republican Party that ac- 
celeration of our economic growth will mean 
or will produce inflation. 

4. We asert that we are able to reverse 
slowdown and that we do not need to adjust 
to it by discouraging admissions to the labor 
force and encouraging premature retirement. 

5. A stimulation of economic growth—or 
reversal of slowdown—means more jobs for 
our jobseekers, fuller weekly paychecks and 
larger profits through larger volumes for our 
businessmen. 

6. Economic growth will be stimulated 
when new markets are developed because of 
augmented demand for the products of our 
industry and work, 

7. We can seek for these new markets an 
augmented demand in two different direc- 
tions (a) by seeking to expand our exports 
of goods or capital to meet the needs for in- 
dustrial products in foreign countries, (b) 
by forming new currents of domestic demand 
for goods or services by households, business 
firms and Government agencies in our own 
country. x 

8. Pursuit of foreign markets would in- 
volve the strategy of becoming more com- 
petitive, relaxing trade restrictions and re- 
ducing tariff levels at home and abroad, 
utilizing our political power to expand ex- 
ports of our products or to open up favorable 
spheres for investment of capital. 

9. Pursuit of domestic markets would in- 
volve (a) use of the great power of the pub- 
lic credit to finance public works or hous- 
ing programs or cross-the-board tax reduc~ 
tions which will increase disposable incomes 
of households and business firms alike and 
remove tax roadblocks to recovery, (b) in- 
crease of the lending power of commercial 
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banks to permit them to meet the financial 
needs of accelerated economic growth, (c) 
control of the movement of gold or adjust- 
ment of its price to a level consistent with 
accelerated economic growth and full em- 
ployment. 

10. We favor the strategy of expanding 
domestic markets while steadily trading more 
freely with all peoples. 


The Death Penalty Should 
Be Abolished—Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
earliest days of our Nation the Federal 
Government has taken the lead in pro- 
tecting the human rights of its citizens. 
The several States have retained ulti- 
mate jurisdiction over their individual 
residents, but certain areas of the law 
have been defined and amplified by the 
Congress as being of benefit to all of the 
people. 

I believe that the time has come for 
Congress to again lead the way in an 
area of human rights; I believe that 
Congress should now abolish the death 
penalty in all Federal jurisdictions ex- 
cept the armed services. I have intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 545, to accomplish this 
purpose. It has been referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The arguments 
against the continuation of legalized 
murder are many and practical, The 
most important are that it does not 
serve as a deterrent to crime, and it does 
not permit the correction of error. I 
need hardly add that no human institu- 
tion is free from error. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the February 10, 1963, edition 
of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

KOESTLER’S Book Is FINE Srupr or DEATH 
PENALTY 
(By Celestine Sibley) 

The question of the electrocution of chil- 
dren is up before the Georgia Legislature 
once more and once more with high hopes 
I have pulled Arthur Koestler’s “Reflections 
on Hanging” out of the shelf and press it 
upon anybody who will read it. It was 
published in 1957 by Macmillan. 

Mr. Koestler, who is a gifted novelist with 
such books as Darkness at Noon“ and Ar- 
rival and Departure” to his credit, did the 
mammoth job of research on this book out of 
admitted prejudice. 

He spent 3 months under sentence of death 
as a suspected spy during the civil war in 
Spain in 1937 and he emerged from prison 
with what he calls a vested interest in cap- 
ital punishment. 

While admitting his bias he defends his 
facts and figures and contends, rightly, I 
think, that as long as the facts and figures 
are right and the quotes are undistorted then 
in context there’s nothing wrong with having 
one’s heart and spleen in his pleadings. 

Believe Mr. Koestler's facts and figures. 
He took pains to document them from the 
beginning of the 18th century, when under 
the so-called Bloody Code there were more 
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than 200 offenses In England punishable by 
death, to the present time, 

Early felonies included. such things as 
stealing turnips, poaching, associating with 
gypsies, damaging fishponds, picking pockets, 
and shoplifting. 

Read, and grow actively ill at his descrip- 
tion, of the macabre, coldblooded polite- 
ness of present-day executions which he 
says, contrary to officialdom, is not always 
quick and expeditious. 

But Mr. Koestler, despite having his heart 
and spleen in his subject, is by no means 
sentimental, propelled along by emotion and 
feeling. He contends that capital punish- 
ment isn't practical, in that it has been 
proven no deterrent to crime and that in 
countries where it has been abolished the 
crime rate actually dropped. 

He cites the fallibility of the penal sys- 
tem over and over again, and we have in 
my own State, Georgia, the case of James 
Foster to remind us that sometimes the in- 
nocent are convicted. The death penalty is 
the only one that cannot be rescinded and 
made right after it has been imposed. 

It is a citizen's responsibility, putting an 
end to what Justiee Benjamin N. Cardozo 
a generation ago called the grim reproach 
of legalized murder. 

We would do well to abolish the death 
penalty for teenagers in all States and bet- 
ter to abolish the death penalty for all. It 
has not served us well. Georgia has more 
murders and more electrocutions than any 
other State. 

Edmund Cahn, writing the preface in Mr. 
Koestler's book, says it for us: 

“We who live as free citizens in a demo- 
cratic society are responsiie for capital pun- 
ishment imposed by our law. Every day the 
penal codes draw their validity from our 
name, the executions are ordered by our 
authority, and the rope or electric current or 
lethal gas is bought with our tax money. 

“There is no one else: it is we who ar- 
ranged, through hired deputies, for pulling 
the lever or pressing the button. 

“As the moral responsibility is ours, so 
too is the political power to object and pre- 
vent. If we resolve that capital punishment 
is not civilized enough for America, we can 
unite and abolish it. The task requires only 
dedication and courage. 

“Who, living under these skies, dares not 
hope? America may yet fulfill its earliest 
vision and every State become worthy of 
the just, the understanding and the com- 
passionate.” 


Happiness Must Be Earned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing copy from the advertisement of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., in the February 
25 issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
should be read by all freedom loving 
Americans. It reminds us that no gov- 
ernment can guarantee happiness, only 
the right to seek happiness. Too many 
of our people today are becoming imbued 
with the idea that the guarantee of hap- 
piness is a right, forgetting that happi- 
ness must be bred within the individual 
and cannot be superimposed by any out- 
side force, Any attempt by a govern- 
ment to give to its people some kind of 
happiness means a subsequent loss of 
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freedom, and without freedom no man 
can be truly happy. 
The article follows: 
LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUTT OF HAPPINESS 
When you read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (and eyery one of us should) read 
it all. Too many Americans think it guar- 
antees them life, liberty. and happiness. 
Not at all—only the pursuit of happiness. 
No one but a selfish child thinks he has 
the right to happiness. Adults know it has 
to be deserved,,earned—and the only way 


. to earn it is to contribute more to the world 


than you take. 

If you are a worker, you produce enough 
to pay your wage plus enough to pay for 
the machine, without which you would have 
no job. 

If you're a businessman, you produce 
enough to pay your workmen a fair wage, 
enough for an incentive return to your 
stockholders whose savings built the com- 
pany, and enough for your share of neces- 
sary taxes to protect your country. 

If you're a politician you work first for 
the good of your country, not your party or 
yourself. 

That is the honest way to happiness as 
every intelligent adult knows. Anything 
seized in any other way is grasping greed, 
of which any self-respecting American 
should be ashamed. 

Is it useless to hope for that kind of 
Americanism? We don’t think so. 


> Fiscal Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, sweep- 
ing new health plans are proposed, but 
a fiscal health plan is not among them. 
Congress and the people, however, are 
looking forward to a health bill for the 
treatment of fiscal insanity. 

The following editorial is from the Il- 
linois State Journal of Springfield: 
NEDULOUS Prosects—GRANDIOSE HEALTH PLAN 

The administration's proposals for a na- 
tional health program, financed by taxes, are 
so complex that President Kennedy is pre- 
senting them to the public in three sec- 
tions. 

In his initial special message on health, 
the President asked legislation to aid the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. A 
Gay later he talked about the Nation's gen- 
eral health needs. He submitted a third 
message on his plans for providing medical 
care to the aged through social security pay- 
ments. 

His programs to combat illness and men- 
tal retardation would require $31,300,000 in 
additional Federal funds in the ensuing fis- 
cal year. States would be asked to partici- 
pate with matching funds. The cost of the 
general health recommendations were not 
spelled out. But next year’s budget sets up 
$1.6 billion for such purposes. 

The President's general health measures 
would include such nebulous projects as an 
enforcement authority to control interstate 
air pollution. That would be a neat trick, 
if he or anyone else could do it. 

What else would the country get if Con- 
gress buys Mr. Kennedy's three-dimensional 
health program? 

There would be hundreds of new com- 
munity mental health centers; 10 new cen- 
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ters for research on mental retardation; a 
bureau of environmental health to check 
into air, water and food pollution; programs 
of additional care for expectant mothers and 
infants; aid for students studying medicine 
and nursing; more Federal funds for ex- 
panding and replacing all types of hospitals 
and medical schools. 

And, of course, there would be socialized 
medical care for the aged. 

Mr. Kennedy is an optimistic man. But 
even he must realize that Congress will re- 
ject such an overall grandiose scheme that 
would make every American a virtual ward 
of the Federal Government in matters of 
health. 

There is no doubt about the necessity for 
improvements in the many-faceted fields of 
national health in a physical sense. The 
President, however, in his eagerness to capl- 
talize on political aspects of physical health, 
again is ignoring another area of health— 
that is, fiscal health. 

The Wall Street Journal said: In this in- 
stance, it’s up to Congress to determine from 
the spate of health plans before it how much 
more strain on its financial health the Na- 
tion can stand before serious iliness sets 
in.“ 

Americans will continue to look after 
their own health without further Govern- 
ment supervision if Mr. Kennedy will care 
for the Nation's fiscal health. 


A Report on 8 in Czechoslova- 
kia as Told to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the Czechoslovak Nation- 
al Council of America, I insert, under 
unanimous consent, into the Recorp at 
this point, “A Report on Communism in 
Czechoslovakia” as told to Americans 
and reported by the organization. 

This report is concise, factual, upset- 
ting and most meaningful in that it 
dramatizes the weakness and failure, as 
well as the oppression of Communist 
governments. 

The report follows: 

A REPORT ON COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AS TOLD TO AMERICANS 

Fifteen years ago, on February 24, 1948, 
Communists took over Czechoslovakia with 
Soviet assistance, under the personal super- 
vision of Moscow's hatchetman Valerian 
Zorin, the recent troublemaker at the United 
Nations. At first, the Communists made an 
effort to bluff the free world into believing 
that the seizure had been an act of a free 
people. Now that pretense is no longer nec- 
essary, the Communists brazenly describe 
how they plotted the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic government and how much they de- 
pended on Soviet help. 

What communism has meant to the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia and how much it has 
changed their lives is born out in thousands 
of letters received by American relatives. 
The Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, an organization of Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent, with headquarters in Chicago 
and branches in a number of cities, has made 
a study of personal mail from Czechoslovakia 
and on the basis of this information con- 
cludes that Christmas 1962 in Czechoslovakia 
was the worst since 1945, the first postwar 
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Christmas when the country was left bare 
by the Nazis. 

In their letters, Czechoslovak citizens com- 
plain: “If one is not young enough and 
strong enough to queue up for hours from 
very early morning for a ration of 4 ounces of 
butter and 1 pound of margarine, there is 
nothing left within a few hours. Electricity 
is shut off early. Prague streets are dark. 
Trains are unheated. There is a fuel short- 
age. In the mining town of Kladno near 
Prague, people stood in line for 20 pounds of 
coal, which they had to carry home in sacks, 
when and if they got any. Water pipes are 
frozen, but former plumbers are not allowed 
to take house calls and repair the damage; 
instead, people must wait until a govern- 
ment agency assigns a workman to the 
job. Since industry, farms, business, and 
Professions have all been expropriated with- 
out compensation by the government and 
are government owned and operated, govern- 
ment agencies alone decide what should be 
done, by whom, for whom, and when, if at 
all, Consequently, the average citizen waits 
for weeks for the repair of pipes, furnace, 
roof or crumbling wall. Should he wish to 
repair it himself, he is not given the ma- 
terial with which to do it, not even a bag 
of cement. 

Service to customers. is also very poor as 
there is no business competition and personal 
initiative. One waits for weeks, even for 
months, for a suit to be cleaned and shoes to 
be resoled. The quality of goods is far in- 
terior to what it used to be. Despite the 
fact that every able-bodied, and not so able- 
bodied, man and woman are hard at work, 
there is a scarcity of almost everything and 
the prices of consumer goods are very high. 

The reason for this is Red Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy: acting as a spearhead for the 
Soviet Union, the Prague regime gives con- 
siderable economic aid to the underdeveloped 
and neutralist countries the Soviets are try- 
ing to woo to their side. This is why the 
Prague regime has been supplying Castro 
With food, considerable technical ald and 
arms. In return, Czechoslovakia has re- 
ceived some unwanted Cuban sugar, for 
Czechoslovakia herself has always been a 
heavy exporter of beet sugar. 

Most of all, people lament the loss of free- 

dom in their letters to American friends: 
“There is work for everyone, but that is all 
Wwe have. Nothing is as it used to be. We 
have only our memories.” Families with 
Young children are afraid to attend church 
in their home town because their son and 
daughter would be barred from a higher 
School of learning and from a better job. 
The letters refiect the weariness, apathy and 
despair of the writer. 

Ameriean relatives are anxious to send 
Sift packages of American goods to their 
Close of kin. It would be simple for a 
daughter to send a warm sweater to her 
Mother in Czechoslovakia who writes: “My 
room is unheated and it is so cold that I 
stay in bed and cry myself to sleep. A wool 
Sweater is not to be had and a cotton sweater 
isn't worth anything.” 

The Communists have made it impossible, 
however, for Americans to send gift packages 
by placing in 1961 an astronomical duty on 
new goods and an almost prohibitive duty 
of 50 crowns on a kilo of used clothing (ap- 
proximately $7 for 2.2 pounds; hourly wage 
Of average office worker is 6 crowns; of farm 
Worker os little as 12 crowns a day). 

The Red regime has a definite purpose in 
mind: To squeeze dollars out of Americans. 

Americans wish to help their needy 

oslovak relatives, they must send dol- 

lars to the Red regime with which-Czecho- 

slovak citizens can then buy Czechoslovak 

Boods, if and when available, in a Govern- 
ment store called Tuzex. 

The Red regime then has dollars for anti- 
American propaganda and Communist sub- 
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version in Latin America and elsewhere in 
the world. In view of these facts, it is hard 
to understand why our Government is 80 
careful to observe strictly all the niceties and 
why it has not restricted the Red government 
monopoly which bars American goods. After 
all, we are in a strong position, for we have 
the dollars. We could insist, for instance, 
on gift packages of American goods (limited 
in size and value) if we continue to send 
dollars (unlimited, so far) and to travel to 
Czechoslovakia with unlimited spending 
money. In order to curtail the flow of Amer- 
ican dollars abroad, the United States limits 
its citizens on how much they can bring back 
into this country duty free and exacts other 
limitations on its citizens as well. Why not 
set up reciprocity regulations or limitations 
when dealing with the Reds? 

So far, Americans of Czechoslovakia have 
been asking this question in vain. 


The Hard Shell on Budget Busting 
EXTENSION OF_ REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
remarks of Dr. Seymour Harris, profes- 
sor of economics at Harvard University 
and a senior consultant to Treasury 
Secretary Douglas Dillon, epitomize the 
Kennedy administration’s approach to 
the popularization of deficit spending. 
In the light of the recent tax cut pro- 
posals and the administration’s reliance 
on deficit spending to spur economic 
growth, Dr. Harris stresses the need of a 
“better informed” public which in turn 
would offer “less resistance to the type 
of unbalanced budget that President 
Kennedy has submitted.” 

Furthermore Dr. Walter Heller, chief 
economic adviser to the President, re- 
cently spoke of the American “Puritan 
ethic,” which resists the concept of 
spending more than one earns. Dr. 
Heller also expressed the idea that 
Americans should be educated out of this 
old-fashioned regard for fiscal responsi- 
bility. In regard to the comments of 
both Dr. Harris and Dr. Heller, a pro- 
gram designed to “better inform” the 
public appears as an attempt to brain- 
wash the American public into accepting 
the administration’s program of 
“planned” deficits. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that the article appearing in 
the Boston Herald on January 24, 1963, 
reporting Dr. Harris’ views, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Harris URGES More LIGHT on Dericir 
FINANCE 
(By Michael C. Jensen) 

Harvard University’s prominent political 
economist yesterday called on his. fellow 
economists to do a better job of explaining 
deficit budget theory to the public. 

Dr. Seymour E. Harris, senior consultant 
to Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, told 
the Herald the Nation's economists haven't 
done a very good job spelling out the whys 
and wherefores of an unbalanced budget. 

Harris said that popular books and maga- 
zine articles on the subject, written by econ- 
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omists in terms the layman can understand 
could help solve the problem. 

Harris thinks that if the public were bet- 
ter informed about deficit financing there 
would be less resistance to the type of un- 
balanced budget that President Kennedy 
has submitted. 

“One of the difficulties,” said Harris, 18 
that most people are In debt themselves for 
consumer goods, and they feel it is wrong 
under these circumstances to borrow. 

“They transfer this same feeling to the 
Government. What they don't realize is 
that there is a difference between Govern- 
ment and personal spending.” 

Harris has been an advocate of deficits as 
a necessary means for stimulating 
and dealing with excessive unemployment. 

Even while noting the need for more care- 
ful explanation by economists of the fiscal 
facts, Harris said he felt that increasingly 
more persons have a grasp of Government 
deficit economies. 

“Business groups and labor unions have 
made progress in explaining the problem,” 
he said. 

Harris, who himself has published more 
than 35 books, would like to see more letters 
to the editor written by knowledgeable 
economists, 

“We need more salesmen like Keynes,” he 
said. John Maynard was the most 
famous spokesman for what is today con- 
sidered liberal economic theory. 


Mutual United States-Russian Nuclear 
Strike Could Cost From 40 to 80 Mil- 
lion American Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
furor over France’s announced inde- 
pendent nuclear policy, the following 
comprehensive article by Richard Fryk- 
lund in the February 17 Evening Star 
is an interesting treatment of our de- 
fense capabilities: 

MurvaL UNITED STATES-RUSSIAN NUCLEAR 
STRIKE COULD Cost From 40 To 80 MILLION 
AMERICAN LIVES 

(By Richard Fryklund) 

If the Communists were to attack Europe 
tomorrow, and if the NATO forces couldn't 
stop them, and if President Kennedy were 
then to surprise Russia with a massive mis- 
sile and bomber attack, and if the surviving 
Russian missiles and bombers were to be 
hurled against the United States, at least 
40 million Americans, and possibly 80 mil- 
lion, would die. 

This is a new estimate by top Pentagon 
officials of Russia's ability to hit back after 
a successful strike by the United States. 

Many persons familiar with the estimate— 
and some, like President de Gaulle, who 
have simply used their own Judgment—say 
the President would not deliberately sacri- 
fice 40 to 80 million American lives in an 
effort to save Europe. 

The question of whether he would push 
the button or not is becoming a serious po- 
litical, military, and foreign policy issue. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee will 
examine it this week when it begins its an- 
nual military posture hearings. 

Since 1949, when the NATO treaty was 
signed, the United States has been pledged 
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to regard an attack on Europe as an attack 
on the United States. 

American leaders have said repeatedly that 
this specifically would include a strike di- 
rectly against Russia by our long-range mis- 
siles and bombers. 

This pledge was easy to make in 1949. We 
could hit Russia with A-bombs, but Russia 
could not retaliate effectively. 


NEW INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 
Even when Russia developed nuclear 


weapons and built long-range bombers she 


could not force the United States to change 
its policy. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower were 
confident that a massive American strike 
would destroy much of the relatively small 
Russian force on the ground and that our 
anti-aircraft defenses would intercept the 
bulk of what survived. 

President Kennedy, until recently, could 
be just as confident. 

Late last year, however, new intelligence 
estimates undercut this confidence. Officials 
reported that the Soviet Union ts operating 
a substantial number of missile-carrying 
submarines in the Atlantic and Pacific, 

These are not Polaris-type ships. They 
are a mixed bag of nuclear-powered and 
diesel-powered submarines, each carrying 
from two to six missiles, some of them bal- 
listic missiles, some pilotless bombers. 

Our estimate of the numbers involved is 
classified. But the latest edition of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships lists 41 missile subs in oper- 
ation or fitting out, They can carry at least 
151 missiles capable of dropping hydrogen 
warheads on American cities within 300 
miles of the coasts. 

~. ESTIMATES NOW HIGHER 


Actual American intelligence estimates of 
Russian missile subs credit them with a 
much higher number today. 

These submarine forces could not be de- 
stroyed in a sudden blow. Nor does the 
United States have defensive forces that 
could stop incoming Russian missiles. 

Therefore, even though we could count on 
destroying most of the Russian bomber force 
and land-based ICBM's (which are standing 

on pads pinpointed by our intelli- 
gence), the submarine missiles would surely 
survive and would be used to retaliate 
against American cities. 

Knowing this, could President Kennedy 
use our long-range bombers and missiles in 
the defense of Europe? Can our historic 
policy endure? 

The President indicated In his Valentine 
Day press conference that the policy still 
stands. 

“The loss of Western Europe would be de- 
structive to the interests of the United 
States,” he said. “So we feel that there is 
no question that these long-range [nuclear] 
weapons would be used to protect the secu- 
rity of Western Europe.” 

M’NAMARA LINE DIFFERS 

Defense Secretary McNamara, however, told 
Congress this month that Russia—at some 
unspecified time in the future—will have 
undersea and hardened missiles that we will 
not be able to destroy. 

He made it clear that the United States 
will not be able to use our long-range missiles 
and bombers on behalf of our allies in this 
coming era of mutual deterrence (as he called 
it). 

In fact, Pentagon officials say Mr. Mc- 
Namara deliberately painted this grim pic- 
ture in order to knock the crutch of our 
Strategic Air Command from under the Euro- 

and force them to think of a more 
feasible defense. 

He was talking about the future, but there 
are those who are convinced that the era of 
mutual deterrence has already arrived. 

Some administration officials believe that 
no matter what the President says or plans 
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today he would not be able to force himself 
to push the button and doom 40 to 80 mil- 
lion Americans. 

Other officials, Just as competent to evalu- 
ate the situation, say that there still are 
desperate situations where the President 
would order our long-range weapons used. 


MATTER OF JUDGMENT 


It is a matter of judgment, then, whether 
we can afford to trade those lives for the 
defense of Europe. 

Strangely enough there is no official defi- 
nition in the Government of acceptable“ 
wartime death and destruction. No one has 
calculated for the President's guidance a 
cutoff point in carnage—even though the 
President conceivably may. have to decide 
some day what is and is not “acceptable.” 

But even if 40 million dead are acceptable 
today, the Russians, according to Mr. Mc- 
Namara, will have enough hidden missiles in 
the future to raise that figure substantially. 

By 1967, Mr. McNamara told Congressmen 
in closed sessions this month, the Russians 
will have at least 500 long-range missiles, 
more than half of them carried on sub- 
marines, and possibly as many as 1,000. 

Whatever the number—and such estimates 
have been vastly wrong in the past—the 
Russians are fully capable of building a hid- 
den missile force within 4 years that will be 
able to ride out an American strike during 
a European war and then kill 100 to 150 mil- 
lion Americans in retaliation. 


U.S, RETALIATION 


The United States would be able to do even 
more damage to the Soviet Union, of course, 
even on a second strike. 

Therefore, it would be irrational for either 
side to strike. The era of mutual deter- 
rence—sometimes called “thermonuclear 
stalemate’’—will have arrived well before 
1967 if it hasn't already. 

Administration spokesmen insist that in 
any discussion of how we will defend our- 
selves and help defend Europe in this era, 
these are the basic facts of American defense 
policy that must be kept in mind: 

First, we are determined to maintain a 
wide margin of superiority in long-range nu- 
clear weapons. Our edge is at least 4 to 1 
over Russia today in all categories of mis- 
siles and bombers. Plans through 1968 call 
for a minimum edge of 2 to 1. 

Second, the administration believes that 
thermonuclear wars will still be possible, by 
irrational act or miscalculation of our ene- 
mies even if not by rational design, There- 
fore, we must be prepared to fight with these 
weapons someday. Deterrence alone ls not 
enough. 

Third, if we ever do use these weapons we 
will try to avoid killing enemy civilians pro- 
vided the enemy tries to spare ours. 


NONNUCLEAR WARFARE 


Fourth, all of our vital interests around 
the world will be defended, but wherever 
possible with nonnuclear weapons. 

Filth, even Europe can be defended with 
nonnuclear weapons if the Europeans make a 
rather modest effort to improve thelr forces. 

Sixth, we will continue to be ready to use 
small battlefield nuclear weapons, particu- 
larly in Europe, until the nonnuelear bulld- 
up is completed. 

Seventh, we will maintain research and 
development efforts at an optimum rate in 
an attempt to beat the Russians to any new 
discovery which will permit one side to de- 
stroy the hardened and hidden missiles of 
the other or to intercept these missiles be- 
fore they have exploded over their targets. 

CONTROVERSIAL POLICIES 

These policy considerations, which have 
not yet been made clear to the public, are 
controversial. 

The Air Force disputes them within the 
Pentagon, and conservatives in both parties 
dispute them outside. 
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The Republican congressional committee 
charged last week that Mr. McNamara “out- 
lined what amounted to plants to pull the 
‘nuclear teeth’ of America’s defenses. In the 
view of some congressional and military au- 
thorities, the new strategy well could in- 
vite a Soviet attack in the not too distant 
future and seriously limit our response.“ 

Senator Tuvurmonp, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, says that the new policy abandons 
strategic superiority for nuclear parity. 

The “opening battle“ on the policy changes 
“promises to be one of the most controversial 
subjects before the Congress this session," 
Senator THURMOND said. 

PROBADLE COURSE SEEN 


When Mr. McNamara and his top military 
and civilian advisers testify before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, the dispute 
probably will go something like this: 

Mr. McNamara will say that the admin- 
istration is giving up nothing in defense— 
is, in fact, adding both nuclear and non- 
nuclear weapons. But the administration 
is facing the fact that unless some unex- 
pected breakthrough in research occurs there 
will be a standoff in thermonuclear war. 

He will deny that he is seeking stale- 
mate or parity or a deterrence only 
posture. He will challenge his critics to show 
how they would destroy the hidden enemy 
weapons and how they would survive a 
counterattack, 

Mr. MeNamara's top advisers say he has 
defense, not disarmament, on his mind, but 
many of his supporters believe the new pol- 
icy will In fact lead to low-risk disarma- 
ment. 

If we cannot destroy the Russian hidden 
weapons even with a force three times larger 
than that planned—as Mr. McNamara has 
said—then we need not bulld even on the 
planned scale, the disarmament argument 
goes. ` 

WIESNER'S VIEWS CITED 


The President's science adviser, Jerome B. 
Wiesner, has often said that mutual deter- 
rence will permit us to reduce our missile 
force to a few hundred secure, second-strike 
weapons, 

We now plan to build at least 1,500 land- 
based ICBMs and 565 submarine+based 
(Polaris) missiles. 

Air Force spokesmen, if they are asked by 
congressional committees, will say that they 
fear we will drift into an unsafe disarma- 
ment posture. 

Here is the Air Force argument: 

We could maintain our present margin of 
superiority in long-range weapons if we tried. 
and we could keep our policy of using these 
weapons in the defense of Europe. We must 
build more missiles, add the RS-70 super- 
bomber or some substitute, and put a much 
greater effort into research. 

With sufficient effort we could avoid a 
nuclear stalemate. 

Furthermore, the Air Force argument con- 
tinues, we cannot defend our interests with- 
out a wide range of nuclear weapons. The 
administration is accepting stalemate in 
long-range weapons and may well take small 
nuclear weapons out of Europe and encourage 
the Russians to attack. 


CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Conventional weapons cannot stop the 
Communists even if we build to the present 
NATO force goals, the Air Force says, 

The McNamara reply, supported in most 
details by Army and Navy spokesmen, will 
be that a nonnuclear defense—backed up by 
the existence of nuclear weapons—will be 
able to defend Europe. 

NATO now has 25 divisions at its disposal, 
Mr. McNamara has told Congress in closed 
session, and is building toward about 30. 
The divisions will exist in 2 years and will 
be first class in quality and have excellent 
support organizations in a few more. 
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These divisions will be backed up by about 
30 divisions in reserve. This includes a large 
European reserve force plus several Ameri- 
can standing divisions based in the United 
States. 

The Russians have a larger force at their 
disposal but U.S. experts estimate that dur- 
ing a massive attack on Europe they could 
not sustain much more than about 60 di- 
visions on the Central European front. 

APPROACHING EQUALITY 

Therefore, Mr. McNamara says, we are ap- 
proaching equality with Russia even in non- 
nuclear forces available for Europe's 
defense. 

Furthermore, he believes Russia's economic 
and political problems, her troubles with the 
Satellites plus the presence of 400,000 
American soldiers in Europe and the nuclear 
Weapons available to them will deter any 
deliberate Russian attack. 

If there is an accidental war, the West 
Can meet it with the nonnuclear forces that 
already exist. 

The defense of the West is going through 
an awkward stage. The old policy of small 
Conventional forces and a massive thermo- 
nuclear threat is making less and less sense 
to the world’s leaders. 

The President and Mr. McNamara have 
the difficult job of easing the West into a 
Rew posture without permitting the ap- 
Pearance of a weakened resolve or diminish- 
ing forces. 


Tax Rates Makes Slaves of American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the 50th 
anniversary of our income tax system, 
with thé present high rate of taxation, 
Serves to remind us that, like it or not, 
We have fallen into the trap predicted by 
Karl Marx in prophesying the fall of the 
Capitalist system. As we indulge in reck- 
less Federal spending which will cause 
an ever-increasing tax burden, it may be 
Well that we pause to think about the 
following study of the First National City 
Bank of New York which appeared in the 
U.S. News & World Report of February 
25, 1963. 

The article follows: 

AFTER 50 Years OF a RISING Income Tax 

The reform that has the most to commend 
it in terms of equity and common sense, but 
the least in terms of political appeal, is a re- 
geton in the personal income tax progres- 

n. 

The present rate structure starts at 20 
Percent and rises in 23 quick steps all the 
Way to 91 percent—so far as we know, the 
roughest income tax rate in all the world. 

In the climb to this punitive levy, 
applicable to taxable income beyond $200,000, 
the Federal Government takes 26 percent of 
taxable income above $4,000, 50 percent above 
$16.000, and 65 percent above $32,000. 

The President has proposed that the 91 
Percent be cut to 65 percent, an upper limit 
Widely -accepted by proponents of rate re- 
form, This is about as high as most other 
countries go in taxing increments of income. 
Other rates would be cut more or less propor- 
tonately. 

While the severity of the present rates is 
mitigated by innumerable special provisions, 
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three points stand clearly in favor of reform: 

First, it is offensive to American concep- 
tions of personal liberty and justice to ask 
a man to give up so much of the fruits of 
additional effort. 

Unreasonable exactions are linked with 
despotism, not freedom. 

Our war for independence was fought to 
be rid of the “multitude of new offices” and 
swarms of officers sent to “harass our people, 
and eat out their substance.” 

Second, the steep rate progression poaches 
upon the rewards for working hard and ac- 
cepting additional responsibility. 

It undermines private capital accumula- 
tion, wrecks the normal working of com- 
pound interest, and tells enterprising people 
that it is less useful to build taxable income 
than to search out ways to get around the 
tax laws and limit their tax Habilities. 

Being human, people respond to this per- 
version of incentive. 

Third, the higher personal income tax 
rates do not in fact produce significant 
amounts of revenue. They drive potential 
income away. In other words, the rates run 
well beyond the point of diminishing returns. 

Reduced rates, given time, would benefit 
the revenues. 

How did we ever come to accept this lop- 
sided rate structure? Income taxation be- 
came established as a permanent source of 
revenue by the 16th amendmerft to the 
Constitution, ratified in 1913. 

Following British example, rates in excess 
of 50 percent were invoked during World 
War I, and continued through 1922. After 
cutbacks by 1924 to a top of 25 percent, ap- 
plicable to income beyond $100,000, even 
steeper increases were put in force during 
the great depression and World War II. The 
top rate was jumped to percent in 1932, 
79 percent in 1936, 88 percent in 1942, and 
94 percent in 1944. 

Interestingly, the top rate in some of these 
earlier years applied only to income beyond 
$1 million or $5 million. Now there is not 
enough income out yonder to warrant carry- 
ing the progression beyond $200,000. A 
ceiling on the percentage of total tax to 
taxable income makes 87 percent the margi- 
nal tax rate on taxable income beyond $629,- 
500. 
We have never gotten very far away from 
the extreme rate progression invoked during 
the World War II emergency. In fact, the 
present structure is even harsher than the 
one in force during that war because the 
shrinkage in the value of the dollar has 
raised the effective rates. 

Rates were shaved in 1946 and 1948 to a 
scale of 16.6 to 82.13 percent but moved up 
again during the Korean war to a range run- 
ning from 22.2 to 92 percent, effective in 
1952-53. The present range, from 20 to 91 
percent, has been in force since 1954. 

The chart (on page 76) gives a picture of 
the rate progressions in force in 1913, 1925- 
28, 1932-33, 1948-49, and 1954 to date, as well 
as that proposed for 1965. The slightly 
higher rates in force during the latter years 
of World War II and during the Korean war 
are not shown on the chart; they follow along 
so closely with the schedule now in force 
that they would scarcely be distinguishable. 


STILL AN EMERGENCY STRUCTURE 


In short, we are still living with an emer- 
gency structure jerry-bullt in the depres- 
sion—when “soak the rich” was a popular 
cry—and during World War II and the 
Korean war. The wartime rates reflect an 
effort to restrain private investment; their 
retention saps the strength of the Nation 
and its ability to wage today’s cold war. 

If we should want to make equality of in- 
come and wealth a central goal of our so- 
ciety, and stifle growth and Initiative, we 
should by all means keep the present rate 
structure, 

The Socialist-Communist ideal of a class- 
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less, egalitarian society has an emotional ap- 
peal to many people, including some Ameri- 
cans, But this kind of society does not 
work—as the Russians have learned the hard 
way. 

We could still strive for this goal, but at 
the cost of giving up our claim to world 
leadership and our priceless heritage as a 
land of opportunity and of individual rights. 

The growing popularity of tax-free hand- 
outs of public funds—robbing selected Peter 
to pay collectivist Paul—is one of the most 
ee features of present-day American 

e. 

By accident, if not by design, we have 
fallen in with a tax structure that breaks 
down the motive power of our economy, indi- 
vidual effort, and enterprise. 

Karl Marx was right when, in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, he foresaw the possibility 
of using the “heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax” as the means of making des- 
potic inroads on the rights of property, and 
on the conditions of bourgeois production.” 

But the people as a whole have never en- 
dorsed the kinds of tax rates we have in our 
system, In a survey by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion earlier this year, 
it was found that the public would cut rates 
further than the administration proposes. 

Nevertheless, flattening out the steps will 
encounter resistance. No doubt it will be 
described as "a gift to the rich.” 

The calculation may be offered that a cut 
in the top personal income tax rate from 91 
to 65 percent will make a dollar of income 
after tax in this bracket worth 35 cents in- 
stead of 9 cents, while most taxpayers will 
have to be content with an increase of 5 or 
10 cents per dollar of taxable income. 

It is strange that anyone should talk of an 
income tax reduction as a gift“. The im- 
plication is that what people earn is not 
theirs but the property of government, 

If we want to maintain our form of so- 
ciety, and the freedom of people to save and 
build great enterprises, we must think 
straight on questions of property rights. 
What a man earns is fundamentally his 
own—subject to reasonable tax levies to sup- 
port essential Government services. 

If we view the matter any other way, we 
deprive him not only of property, but also 
of incentive for earning income and oppor- 
tunity for accumulating property. And that 
is where our tax system has gone sour. We 
need strong incentives, not to avoid taxes 
as-now, but to work and to build enterprises 
that create jobs. 

We do not need bigger Federal deficits and 
bigger supplies of money to raise the levels 
of effort and production and the rate of 
growth of our economy. 

We can gain these ends by tax reforms 
that will make it more inviting for people to 
take jobs and employers to hire them. Then 
we can get balanced increase of production 
and consumption at a stable price level. 


RESTORING INCENTIVE 


The object of cutting back the income 
tax progression is neither to give anything 
away nor to increase the deficit. It is to 
restore incentive to earn more. 

A person who can make $15,000, $30,000, 
or $50,000 a year is a rare individual. We 
need more of these individuals, and more 
incentive for others to work to successively 
higher levels of Income and responsibility. 

The t of becoming a slave to income 
tax at an early age, and at a comparatively 
moderate income level, is not inviting. Con- 
trary to most impressions, a high tax bracket 
today does not mean that a man is rich; 
it may simply mean that he is being pre- 
vented from becoming rich. 

An unmarried Congressman with no other 
income but his Government salary may find 
himself in the 56-percent tax bracket. But 
that does not make him rich in terms of 
accumulated property. All that is certain 


more than $7,000 of income 
nondeductible ex- 
penditures which society 

in his position to shoulder. The doctor, 
lawyer, plant superintendent—community 
leaders all over the country—are in the same 
boat. 

As a matter of fact, a man or woman who 
actually is wealthy has better opportunities, 
as by judicious gifts of property, to keep 
income out of the higher brackets. We have 

up a whole new generation of people 
who, while making good money, have never 
had a fair chance to realize the alm of fi- 
nancial independence. 

Successful people in business, the arts, and 
professions do haye some property, but it 
is apt to be limited to their homes, the 
accouterments of modern living, rights to 
pensions upon retirement, and rights to in- 
surance benefits on death. These assets are 
not available for taking a flyer in business. 

Many crocodile tears are shed for small 
business these days. But how can a small 
individual enterprise grow—the normal way, 
out of reinvested profits—when the 50-per- 
cent rate takes effect at a taxable income 
level of $16,000? 

Certainly, it would be easier for people 
to climb the ladder of success if the income 
tax steps were not so steep. The step to 
50 percent is the hardest. It is at this point, 
if not sooner, that people weary at the pros- 
pect of working for the primary benefit of 
Government and reconsider the yalue of at- 
tempting to earn additional taxable income. 
By unconscionable greed, Government de- 
bilitates the energies of its people, the prog- 
ress of the Nation, and its own revenue flow. 


The First Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, happily 
for the public the White House has re- 
versed itself so that there will continue 
to be press coverage of social events at 
the White House. The early announce- 
ment that social reporters would here- 
after be banned created a considerable 
stir among the social reporters who have 
done a dedicated job of portraying the 
first family in a way heretofore seldom 
undertaken. 

The justification for the social re- 
porters’ initial wrath has been carefully 
presented by the Nation's foremost and 
dedicated social reporter, Betty Beale, 
whose writings have in themselves 
created a history of America that has 
brought alive some of the perfunctory 
duties and responsibilities of the most 
important job in the world. Miss Beale’s 
discussion should be recorded and is 
well worth the attention of Members of 
Congress so that continued reporting of 
official events at the White House shall 
be available to the public. 

The article follows: 

We Are ONLY Wrirtnc History or 
Our TME 
(By Betty Beale) 

The social press of Washington is at a loss 
to understand the reason behind the sudden 
midterm concern about press coverage at 
White House receptions. 
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It was announced on Wednesday that 
thereafter reporters of the social scene would 
be allowed to remain at receptions only long 
enough to watch the guests arrive from a 
distance and witness the descent down the 
stairs of the presidential party. 

By Thursday afternoon, when the diplo- 
matic reception took place, the ruling had 
been changed again due to protests, and the 
reporters were allowed to mingle with the 
guests as usual. But the fact that such a 
ban was considered at all produced open- 
mouthed astonishment among those who 
have covered these parties for years. 

Press Secretary Pierre Salinger sald when 
he announced the clampdown that this 
was a return to the custom of the Eisenhower 
administration, but someone must haye mis- 
informed him. Society reporters were not 
only allowed to cover all the traditional ofi- 
cial White House receptions during the Ei- 
senhower administration as well as the Tru- 
man administration, but we received en- 
graved invitations to the parties. 

The report that appeared in a national 
news magazine right after the Kennedy’s first 
White House party that reporters were al- 
lowed to mingle with the guests for the first 
time was 100 percent erroneous. We always 
mingled with the guests at such parties. 

This columnist can speak from first-hand 
experience only as far back as the Truman 
administration. But Miss Katharine M. 
Brooks, who previously covered such affairs 
for the Star, said that speaking from her own 
experience and that of her mother, except 
for a period during the Theodore Roose- 
velt administration, writers of the social 
scene have been treated as guests at all the 
traditional official White House receptions 
all the way back to McKinley's time. That 
is when Miss Brooks’ mother, the late Mrs. 
Hobart Brooks, began her social reporting. 
And for all those parties they received en- 
graved invitations which are still treasured 
today just as we have saved those we ró- 
ceived from the Harry Trumans and the 
Dwight D. Eisenhowers. 1 

When President and Mrs. Kennedy dis- 
pensed with the historic custom of sending 
engraved invitations to social reporters, 
there was, of course, some grumbling. But 
it was quickly forgotten in a wave of admira- 
tion for their several gracious innovations. 

For instance, on evenings when they at- 
tended the musicales that followed state 
dinners, the press were not kept waiting in 
the front hall until everyone else had been 
seated in the East Room before they were 
invited to sit in the rear of the room, as 
had been the case during the Eisenhower 
regime. 

The Eisenhowers did this because they al- 
ways had their dinner guests enter the ball- 
room in a fast-paced procession of couples, 
and if the scribes were within speaking dis- 
tance of the procession, everybody in it 
stopped and shook hands with them, The 
press got their chance to talk to the guests 
after the musicale, when everyone went into 
the dining room for champagne. 

But the Kennedys made the journalists 
feel wonderfully welcome by being invited 
to have coffee and liqueurs with the others, 
and by being invited to enter the ballroom 


at the same time everyone else went in. 


And I shall never forget the feeling of grati- 
tude and appreciation all the newswomen felt 
and expressed the night President Kennedy 
brought President Prado of Peru over to the 
group of them and introduced each one, as 
any proper party host would do. The pro- 
Kennedy stories soared in number from that 
one single act. 

Indeed, if President and Mrs. Kennedy 
could count on receiving from political re- 
porters and columnists and feature writers 
the kind of press they have received from so- 
cial reporters and columnists, they would 
have nothing to worry about. 
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This is why Pierre Salinger’s announce- 
ment caused openmouthed astonishment. 
No occupants of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
during the past two or three decades at least, 
have received more glowing tributes on their 
social and cultural activities than John and 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 

Society reporters were the first to interpret 
to an interested Nation the new, natural, 
easy elegance and warmth that prevailed at 
the White House. They were the first to 
heap praise on the new presidential pair for 
making the White House a mecca for the 
intellectual and artistic greats of America. 
They stood behind the First Lady in her at- 
tempt to make the Executive Mansion a more 
beautiful and authentic residence, and they 
told millions of U.S. citizens that it was all 
for the good. They became Mrs. Kennedy’s 
weekly, sometimes daily, channels for stimu- 
lating an interest in culture throughout the 
country. They helped fan the new excite- 
ment that sold thousands of White House 
catalogs, increased the number of tourists 
and even brought in a historic work of art 
now and then. 

Why would President and Mrs. Kennedy 
want to do anything that would dampen 
this enthusiasm? What happened to make 
two people who love historic tradition con- 
sider taking such an unprecedented step? 
This is the $64,000 question. 

The only explanation offered came from 
the First Lady’s press secretary, Pamela 
Turnure, who suggested that possibly the 
press was not going to be allowed to mingle 
with the guests in the-future because of 
some of the women asking probing ques- 
tions that made White House guests uncom- 
fortable. N 

This seems hardly logical inasmuch as 
there have been only four types of tradi- 
tional receptions since the Kennedys took 
over. They are the diplomatic, the congres- 
sional, the judicial and the military, and all 
four are peopled by officials society reporters 
are exposed to week in and week out. 

The judiciary and military are proverbially 
such bad news sources that questions are 
rarely put to them anywhere, and diplomats 
and Members of Congress are so in favor of 
good relations with the press they are most 
generous with their own invitations as well 
as expressions of opinion for quotation. 

Indeed, the proposed absence of reporters 
at the diplomatic reception Thursday was 
greeted with disappolntmend by ambassa- 
dors. Newspaper stories recording the Presi- 
dent's or First Lady's ous comments 
about their countries are invariably clipped 
and sent home, 

A year ago newswomen were called to the 
White House and asked not to interview 
out-of-town White House guests because 
some of them had complained that they 
spent so much time talking to reporters they 
did not have time themselves to mingle with 
the Washington VIP's. The suggestion of 
this columnist that pencilled notetaking In 
the White House be eliminated to avoid the 
appearance of interviews was rejected, but 
newswomen made a definite effort afterward 
to make only the kind of interested conver- 
sation everyone tries to make at any party. 
If any single newswoman failed to abide by 
this rule at a Kennedy party, it should not 
reflect on the whole group. 

One could understand the new concern if 
some of the reporters had succeeded in elicit- 
Ing from top officials National Security Coun- 
cil secrets about the Cuban crisis and pub- 
lishing same to the deglorification of the 
administration. But these reporters have 
been guilty of no such serious leaks. 

It is true that occasionally a question ls put 
to someone that might seem a bit abrupt in 
polite society, but it should hardly be cause 
for concern, for no more astounding remarks 
or surprising acts can be found than in 
polite society. The more secure people are, 
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socially, the more they say and do as they 
wish. Besides, comments to reporters can 
always be put off the record. 

So all the worry about social coverage that 
seems to come up in almost every new ad- 
Ministration is for naught. People are peo- 
ple and they will talk about the hot topics of 
the day whether they are gathered for a levee 
of Louis XIV or an inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This is what you expect in the kind of 
sophisticate society that surrounds a chief 
of government. This is what gives to history 
social, political, and personal color, We are 
simply chronicling the manners, customs, 
and personalities of our times, and it is un- 
thinkable that this chronicling should be 
eliminated at our “court” the drawing rooms 
of the President of the United States. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


True 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonat Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co: and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Rerord.— The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Reconp shall proceed without regard to 
Alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConcressiIonat Recorp, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all or 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular p: of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 


‘after each daily publication is issued; there- 


fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
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newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Conares- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the ofi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and 


pendix, 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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What Is Going on?—The People Want 
To Know . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 

Waar Is Goinc on?—THe PEOPLE Want To 
Know 

Sllence is revealing. The longer the Ken- 
Nedy administration refuses to satisfactorily 
deny reports of secret letters passing between 

ent Kennedy and Premier Khrushchey, 
and of secret agreements regarding Cuba, the 
more the people are becoming convinced they 
Must be true. 

Senator Barry Goipwaren, for one, has de- 
Manded that the administration disclose 
Whether it has made a secret agreement with 
Russia, and again, he is answered with 


ng. 
Little, too, has been heard lately from 
er Khrushchev, and all we have had in 
Tecent days in a secondhand report of a hazy 
that yes, indeed, the Soviet Union 
Will pull some of its troops out of Cuba at 
Sometime or other in the future. 

Even if this was down in black and white, 
tt wouldn't have much meaning, in view of 
the Premier's past performances in decep- 
tion and intrigue. 

There is an uneasy feeling in the country, 
A brooding sense of vital events moving just 
beyond the range of vision, of deals and 
Counterdeals behind a curtain of mistrust of 
the people. 

The administration to this day has not 
Made public the letters exchanged with 
Premier Khrushchey at the height of the 
Cuban crisis. We do not know the extent 
Of the promise that we would not invade 
Cuba, if Russia withdrew certain of its 
Weapons, or, for that matter, the full extent 
Of the Russian commitments, if any. The 
Missiles presumably are gone, but a mighty 
Communist military machine remains in 
Cuba, to train and supply Communist sub- 
version throughout Latin America. 

There have been hints of more letters 
Passing between the two leaders. ‘The ad- 
Ministration says that the immediate Rus- 
alan threat has receded. 

If a deal has been made, if we have agreed 
to abandon missile sites, or to eliminate 
Some of our foreign bases, or to reduce the 
number of our troops on foreign soil in 
Some kind of a disengagement, keeping it 
Secret has many advantages for the admin- 

ation. 

It was trapped good last time. It believed 
the assurances of Premier Khrushchev that 
he wouldn't do any such terrible thing as put 
nuclear missiles on Cuba. 

This time, if Premier Khrushchey traps the 

tion 
even koow tt. again, maybe nobody will 

But this is not a political game, It is fire 

and death and the fate of humanity. What 
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is going on? What are telling our 
enemy? ‘The people have a right to know— 
and silence can only hide what somebody 
doesn’t want the people to know. 


The Softwood Lumber Industry 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to join my colleague 
from California iMr. Jounson], and 
other Members of this honorable body, 
in amplifying some of their remarks re- 
garding the deplorable lumber situation 
in my district in California and in the 
area of the Pacific Northwest generally. 
I want to associate myself with these re- 
marks and compliment the gentlemen for 
the accuracy of their comments. Fur- 
ther, I should like to point out to other 
Members of Congress that appeals are 
made regarding the lumber industry 
problems on a fully bipartisan basis. It 
can be said that in this instance, we 
“walk down the aisle together” in an all- 
out effort to alert other Members as to 
the seriousness of the economic plight of 
our major industry. Three of the coun- 
ties of my district, Del Norte, Humboldt 
and Mendocino, are consistently in the 
chronic unemployment or so-called de- 
pressed areas. The contribution of the 
lumber industry to their respective econ- 
omies ranges from 50 to 70 percent. So 
when the lumber market is hit—the en- 
tire economy of these counties is sick. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intent to join 
Mr. JonNnson of California, Mr. RAINS, 
Mr. WESTLAND and others concerned with 
the plight of the lumber industry—in in- 
troducing a bill to provide that FHA 
insured housing shall use American lum- 
ber. Much has been said about buy 
American. I can think of no better way 
to give the people of our great lumber 
industry a much needed shot in the arm 
than by recognizing their problems and 
encouraging passage of the aforemen- 
tioned type of legislation. I just re- 
turned from my district and some of the 
people there feel they are a pawn for the 
Trade Expansion Act. When we say buy 
American, let us practice what we preach. 

The forest products industry is the Na- 
tion’s fourth largest. Entire regions are 
dependent on the products of forest and 
rangelands. Our Government must un- 
derstand that the national interest is 
not served if, in the management of 
Federal lands, the neglect of private for- 
estry, or the conduct of foreign policy, 
local communities are bankrupted. 


Address by Fred F. A. Jacobson Before 
the State University of New York Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered by Mr. 
Fred F. A. Jacobson, editor of the Ger- 
man-American News, at the Agricultural 
and Technical Institute of Delhi, N.Y., in 
my congressional district. 

This very erudite and interesting lec- 
ture brings out many of the problems 
produced by the new giant in our midst, 
the Common Market. 

While we may not agree with all of Mr. 
Jacobson’s conclusions, we can certainly 
learn a great deal from his vast store of 
knowledge on the subject both at home 
and abroad. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS PRESENTED TO THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF New YORK AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, DELHI, N. T., BY FreD F. A. 
JACOBSON 


Let me say at the outset—in order to clear 
up any false impressions—that notwith- 
standing what happened in Brussels on Jan- 
uary 29, 2 weeks ago, there is still a Common 
Market. Economically speaking it is the 
same Common Market that existed some 
months ago when Professor Kruger extended 
to me his kind invitation to speak here, par- 
ticularly on the economic effects of the Com- 
mon Market on the United States. So, in 
order to bring the Common Market closer to 
home, let me start off tonight by telling you 
about one question, a strange question, that 
I received just recently. It came from the 
public relations office of Volkswagen of Amer- 
ica which is the American subsidiary of the 
German automobile company. The gentle- 
man asked me what the duty was on poultry 
imported into Germany last year. Now that 
does seem to be a rather strange question to 
come from a representative of the world’s 
third largest automobile manufacturer. But 
this is the story behind it. 

As you may know, about 6 months ago the 
Common Market countries—Italy, France, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
mMany—began to adjust their agricultural 
tariffs and, as a result, the tariff charged by 
Germany on poultry entering from the Unit- 
ed States went up from 10.6 to 17 percent. 
Now there is quite a large poultry industry 
in Georgia, Apparently these chicken farm- 
ers have been good customers for Volkswag- 
en trucks and now that they are beginning 
to feel the impact of the higher duty, they 
turned to their Volkswagen dealer and said, 
“We have been buying trucks from you, yet 
your country is raising its tariffs." So the 
dealer, not knowing what to do with the sit- 
uation, turned to the Volkswagen headquar- 
ters’ organization in New Jersey and asked 
what could be done. Well I don't know how 
much even as large a company as Volkswag- 
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en, which is very much interested in world 
trade—it exports half of its output—can do 
for the poultry industry in Georgia, but it 
does illustrate how the Common Market is 
reaching into areas of our econ- 
omy in the United States. I doubt whether 
anyone can answer the poultry growers’ com- 
plaint and convince them that this is most 
likely only a temporary setback and that 
the Common Market is for them—as well as 
for you—a great opportunity. 

The setback is temporary because in an- 
ticipation of the higher duty, German im- 
porters had placed huge orders and filled ali 
available refrigerated storage space to ca- 
pacity. To be sure, poultry from other Com- 
mon Market countries is now entering Ger- 
many at more advantageous tariff rates, but 
poultry continues to enjoy an expanding 
market and just last week the Common 
Market reduced the tariff on poultry again 
to the United States and other third coun- 
tries. Over the years it has been one of the 
fastest growing exports to Germany from 
the United States. As German prosperity 
increased and the channels for refrigerated 
distribution were improved and expanded, 
particularly with the increased number of 
freezer units in stores, more and more 
American poultry became available and more 
was sold to a public that could afford more 
of the better things in life—and in Europe 
American poultry is one of those things. Ap- 
parently European farmers have lacked the 
know-how or means to -produce a quality 
in poultry that we take for granted here. 

But beyond the immediate benefits that 
these exports have represented to German 
stomachs and American pocketbooks, there 
are many others. Selling refrigerated foods 
is a relatively new idea in Germany as well 
as elsewhere in Europe. It is not only a 
matter of know-how adopted from the 
United States, but also a business insofar as, 
for instance, many of the refrigerated store 
fixtures are either made by American com- 
panies in Germany or produced according to 
American licenses. And so it is today that 
when you walk into a German supermarket— 
and they are mushrooming all over the 
country—that you will feel very much at 
home, not only in seeing the familiar fix- 
tures but in seeing foods in familiar pack- 
ages with familiar names. 

What I have tried to illustrate here mere- 
ly on the basis of poultry, is to what extent 
American industry has benefited through 
(1) to Germany, (2) manufac- 
turing in the Federal Republic or (3) licen- 
sing European manufacturers to produce 
American goods for which royalties are paid 
to the U.S. licensor. German consumers 
have thus been helped considerably in com- 
ing closer to an American standard of living. 
But-the question remains: How much better 
will business conditions be when the Com- 
mon Market takes its full effect? Judging 
once again on the basis of poultry and mere- 
ly on the basis of poultry, the past months 
have not been too good, but with other than 
agricultural products it's another story. 

Let us take It from the beginning and ex- 
amine what the Common Market is and will 
be. To do so, I would like to touch upon 
certain highlights in order to give you a well- 
rounded picture of the Common Market 
you will encounter. First of all, I'd like to 
say that the economic development of the 
Common Market has succeeded in achiev- 
ing a situation that numerous wars of the 
past were never able to solve; namely, the 
amity between France and Germany which 
has been called the backbone of the new 
Europe. As you know, this friendship was 
formalized in the form of a treaty by Ade- 
nauer and De Gaulle last month. It is in- 
teresting to note that as of 2 years ago 
France is Germany's largest trading partner. 
Indeed, the economic development or to- 
getherness, if you will, of the six Common 
Market nations proves to be the foundation 
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of the political ideal of a United States of 
Europe, which the signers of the Treaty of 
Rome, the Common Market agreement, had 
in mind when they inked their economic 
pact in 1957. 

You must keep in mind that the European 
Common Market is not just a trade associa- 
tion or a customs union. Its eventual com- 
mon external tariff toward other countries is 
merely one aspect of its function. It is sur- 
prising to many people, when they visit 
Brussels today, the headquarters of the Com- 
mon Market, to find a government like or- 
ganization with many departments, few of 
which ever get into the newspapers here. 
After all, harmonizing the six separate econ- 
omies, as the treaty specifies, takes on many 
forms as for instance, the harmonization of 
taxes. This is one of the current problems 
felt in particular by the German steel in- 
dustry because producers of French steel get 
a rebate on part of the taxes they have paid 
on exported products and because of this re- 
bate are able to deliver certain grades of 
steel in Germany at a lower price than Ger- 
man producers can. Until the recent rise 
in French steel prices some French steel was 
selling more cheaply in the Ruhr than Ger- 
man steel produced locally. A harmoniza- 
tion of taxes within the Common Market 
would eliminate these discrepancies but by 
no means all. For this reason, harmoniza- 
tion of wages and labor conditions is a goal 
of the Common Market. This includes so- 
cial security and other fringe benefits so 
that ultimately all manufacturers in the 
Common Market will have about equal labor 
costs. To this end, studies were recently 
completed for 10 major industries in the 
Common Market to show not only what the 
wage scale was in each of the 6 countries 
but what additional payments were made by 
the employers for social security and fringe 
benefits. There exist considerable discrep- 
ancies now. 

Among the other goals for harmonization 
in the Common Market is freedom of move- 
ment for labor so that a German worker 
can go to Italy and still have the same so- 
cial security benefits available that he had 
in Germany. The same freedom is to be 
accorded also to manufacturers so that they 
may set up production or distribution fa- 
cilities in partner countries without being 
treated as a foreign enterprise. The same 
applies to those offering services like in- 
surance, wholesaling, etc. Another goal of 
the Common Market is to equalize wages be- 
tween men and women and of course the 
complicated adjustment of the agricultural 
economies has already started. There are 
also provisions to adopt a common currency 
and common financial conditions, the free- 
dom of movement of capital. There are also 
provisions to harmonize the transportation 
systems and laws, as for instance uniform 
truck standards, etc., so that a 3-ton truck 
from Germany does not find its way barred 
into the Netherlands because Holland has 
a 2-ton limit, 

Integration of the economies’ of the six 
nations also takes other forms. The Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community created 
in 1953 by an agreement of 1951 actually 
predates the Common Market. There is 
also the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity established along with the Common 
Market in 1957. Its research and operations 
are geared to the needs of the six nations. 
Powerplants being established under the 
aegis will help the Community to meet its 
growing needs for electric power which will 
exceed the capacity of coal- and oll-fueled 
plants by about 1970-75, 

I should also mention that in addition to 
the executive arm of the Common Market, 
the Commission and the Council of Min- 
isters which administer these programs, 
there exists a judicial branch headquartered 
in Luxembourg and a Parliament in Stras- 
bourg. It is especially interesting and a re- 
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flection of the political ideal that the Com- 
mon Market represents, that the seating in 
the 142-member Parliament is not arranged 
by country but by political affiliation. 

And so you see the Common Market will 
be a supranational organization in many 
respects and it was this fact, that some of 
the sovereign powers would have to be re- 
linquished, aside from the Commonwealth 
and agricultural problems, that caused 
Great Britain to stay out of the formation 
of the Common Market initially, Only re- 
cently it decided that it couldn't afford to 
stay out. Its economy has lagged behind the 
pace set by the Common Market countries. 
Working inside its own Commonwealth 
tariff walls, its industry began to lag be- 
hind the competitive conditions outside. Its 
markets on the European Continent were in 
danger also because British products would 
have to hurdle the Common Market tariff in 
order to compete with the expanding in- 
ternal trade within the European Economic 
Comunity. 

Moreover, you must keep in mind that 
there is one prevailing trend that applies to 
Great Britain as well as to the United States; 
namely, that trade among industrial coun- 
tries continues to expand in volume, while 
trado with raw material nations continues 
to drop. Thus Great Britain as well as the 
United States needs the industrial countries 
of the Common Market as trading partners. 
Certainly the Trade Expansion Act repre- 
sents a recognition of this trend. 

Finished goods now represent 40 percent 
of U.S. imports as against 20 percent a 
decade ago. Similarly U.S. exports now con- 
sist of 55 percent of finished products com- 
pared to 40 percent 10 years ago. 

The trend to a greater exchange of finished 
products has also been evident in Europe. 
Its greater share of world trade is almost en- 
tirely due to the expanded commercial ex- 
change among its nations. At the same time 
the countries whose trade relies primarily 
on the export of raw materiais saw their 
share of the world market drastically re- 
duced. Thus the classic trade pattern repre- 
sented by the exchange of raw material for 
industrial products is rapidly disappearing. 
For Great Britain, particularly because it is 
50 export-dependent, it was and still is 
therefore necessary to join the Common 
Market in order to maintain its prominent 
position in the stream of world trade. Of 
course, along with Great Britain, the other 
six European Free Trade Association coun- 
tries will also be interested in joining the 
Common Market. Some of these have also 
applied for membership, others for associa- 
tion. Association is being sought as a po- 
litically more tenable position by such 
neutrals as Sweden, Austria and Switzerland. 
What form this association will take depends 
largely on the type of association sought by 
these countries, since the Treaty of Rome 
does not define association. Therefore the 
Common Market will have to pass on each 
application, Greece has just become an 
associate member. 

It has also to be kept in mind that the 
Common Market ls not just confined to Eu- 
rope. Former colonies in Africa and else- 
where, 24 countries in all, are also associated 
with the European Economic Community. 
In view of their rising importance their as- 
sociation has now been renegotiated and 18 
expected to be signed this month. It is for 
their benefit and other associates in the 
Pacific and Antarctica that the Common 
Market established a $730 million ald fund 
(Germany $246 million) in order to assist 
these nations in their growth. Altogether 
the associates, not counting Greece, occupy 
nearly 5 million square miles and have & 
population of 53 million. 

Now let's get back closer to our poultry 
question again and consider the U.S. position 
in reference to the Common Market. We 
have to keep in mind first of all that the 
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Common Market, as it is now, has nearly as 
large a population as the United States and 
that ultimately traffic of goods and people 
will move among the d nations on the same 
basis that traffic now moves between the 50 
States of the United States. This change is 
now taking place and evident most dramati- 
Cally in the increased internal trade of prod- 
ucts because tariff barriers among the six 
countries have been lowered by 50 percent 
and import quotas are gradually being elimi- 
nated. A department store in Paris recently 
dramatized these new trade conditions when 
it exhibited hundreds of consumer goods 
from the Benelux nations and Germany and 
Italy that formerly were not readily avail- 
able in France. This promotion of Common 
Market exchange also takes other forms now. 
There was for instance recently a very suc- 
cessful exhibition of German cheeses in 
France in order to introduce the French to 
these particular German delicacies. Based 
On the success of this promotion, the French 
brought their cheeses for the Germans to 
taste and along with this promotion they 
brought pictures of Brigitte Bardot which 
Caused one German newspaper to comment 
to the effect that Germany can compete in 
Cheeses but not in cheesecake. 

In any case it is clear that manufacturers 
in the six nations whether they produce 
Consumer or industrial goods are no longer 
Working in a national market, plus exports, 
but a Common Market of 170 million con- 
Sumers plus exports. 

They are thus able to adopt mass produc- 
tion techniques as practiced and pioneered 
Im the United States. This is one of the 
Teasons why the exports of American ma- 

ry to Europe continue to increase. 
Even at this stage, the U.S. Trade Mission, 
Which recently returned from Germany, was 
© to report that Germany industrialized 
as it is, still represents a growing market 
for automated American machinery. An- 
Other reason why such machinery is needed 
is the shortage of labor throughout the 
Market. In Germany where the 

boom has recently slackened slightly, there 
is even now a shortage, in spite of some 
000 foreign workers now employed by 

n industry. This shortage in the 

door Supply hampers the expansion of pro- 
—.— m and makes it all the more necessary 
manufacturers to rationalize plants and 
uipment. Another factor spurring these 
the uments is the rise in wages throughout 
on Market. In Germany it has 
amounted to over 21 percent in the last 2 
therefore, in order to keep the prices 
goods down, manufacturers had to in- 
ns the productivity per man by install- 
better US. machinery. Nevertheless, 
Productivity has not kept pace and the cost 
Ula has increased. To be sure the pop- 
pris has been able to afford the higher 
des because incomes are higher but at the 
time imported goods have become more 
petitive with domestic products. Thus, 
cane basis of this prosperity, generated in 
by the Common Market, and the rise 

Prices of German goods, imports are be- 
N increasingly competitive. Moreover, 
mee to participate in this booming econ- 
a y and eliminate the cost of transportation 
Nava as tariffs, American manufacturers 
Markee te swarming into the Common 
dy th to set up manufacturing operations 
Euro, emselves or as joint ventures with 
verunent Producers. Altogether these In- 
b ents in the EEC how amount to $2.6 
Cus? of which over 1 billion is in Germany. 
cent ntly the Common Market is the big- 
ang magnet for U.S. investments abroad 
8 may have seen the report recently 
eee American companies are earning 
Man abroad than at home. In addition, 
res — American manufacturers who wanted 
uam 1180 the investments needed to estab- 
— 2 the EEC and felt that local producers 

be as well equipped to handle dis- 
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tribution, promotion, and sales have prof- 
itted by granting licenses to manufacturers 
there. These are some of the ways in which 
the United States is now profitting from 
the Common Market. 

But what will happen as this economic in- 
tegration continues? As seen from Russia it 
is being viewed with alarm for the Common 
Market shatters not only the theories preva- 
lent on the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
but the success of the Common Market and, 
to be sure, the inclusion of Great. Britain 
will eliminate any possibility that a divide- 
and-conquer policy would have a chance in 
Western Europe, because the Common Mar- 
ket countries have already found their 
strength in union and not only strength but 
a way of life that represents a very much 
higher standard of living than that of former 
years. 

Now, it is true that the tariff of the Com- 
mon Market represents an approximate aver- 
age of what was charged by each of the six 
individual countries before. As a result, some 
of the tariffs faced by U.S. manufacturers ex- 
porting to Germany which maintained a low 
tariff level, will be higher. But not only will 
the demand for American goods continue to 
increase for reasons we discussed earlier, such 
as prosperity, mass markets, and industriali- 
zation, but the National Trade Expansion 
Act provides means whereby concessions will 
be made by both parties, the Common Mar- 
ket and the United States, even if Great 
Britain does not join. You will recall, how- 
ever, that the Trade Expansion Act was for- 
mulated on the basis that Great Britain 
would be in the Common Market and, there- 
fore, the concessions that can now be made 
are somewhat limited. New legislation has, 
however, been introduced in Congress to 
broaden the scope of the act. 

As we have seen, trade increases as Coun- 
tries industrialize in the same way as in- 
dustrialization is now increasing business 
and raising the standard of living in our 
Southern States. By virtue of this fact, the 
prospects are also good for American indus- 
try in its trade with the Common Market 
which is a highly industrialized area. Fur- 
thermore, this exchange will not only con- 
tinue to bring us the direct profits from 
exports but also those from imports. Yes, 


U.S. market? Would our steel mills have 
begun to modernize as they are doing now? 
Imports not only regenerate industries by 
virtue of the competition they offer but 
they also create direct benefits in terms of 
the work and income they provide for ship- 
ping, freight forwarders, dockers, truckers, 
the wholesalers and retailers, and those that 
service imports. Moreover, they yield taxes 
for the Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments. They also stimulate business. 
For German manufacturers of 
binoculars found that when retailers in the 
Federal Republic added less expensive Japa- 
nese models to their selection, interest in 
binoculars was stimulated among a group of 
consumers that would have never considered 
buying any binoculars heretofore because 
they were too expensive. However, when 
these new customers came into the store and 
saw not only the Japanese models but also 
the domestic varieties, many bought the 
latter and as a result the sale of German 
binoculars increased. In short, the inter- 
national arena stimulates competition and 
produces for the consumer and for the econ- 
omies the utmost benefits. You will be 
going into a business world that is not 
only becoming increasingly internationally 
oriented but will also be ultimately inter- 
nationally integrated on an economic basis. 
Already there are companies, particularly in 
the automotive and office machinery fields, 
which assemble their products from com- 
ponents made in a number of countries. 
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Uncommon as such arrangements may be 
for most American companies, you May soon 
find them as common as the Common Mar- 
ket, which, after all, is an ideal, not only 
from the t of business opportuni- 
ties but more importantly from the view- 
point of the peaceful coexistence of man. 
Thank you. 


Cause and Cure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record I include the following edi- 
torial from the Galesburg (II.) Regis- 
ter-Mail of February 20, 1963: 

Cause AND CURE 

The greatest excuse for every Federal pro- 

VFC 

ppear tself. As Congress can 
legislate in just about any fleld it chooses, 
it usually gets requests for authority and 
money to tackle almost every job. 

All too often the Federal Government is 
the cause, or part of the cause, of the prob- 
lem, but this fact is seldom considered, 

Congress will be asked to approve a little 
$8 million item in the new Commerce De- 
FFV 


important cause of the lag when he cited 
the fact that the space and defense programs 


programs? The only other place they exist 
is in the labs that are now doing the kind of 
research the Government seems to want to 
encourage. In this case, can tax money 
solve the problem? 

Farmers are having a hard time selling 
butter, cotton and other products, and so the 
Agriculture Department wants to increase 
its spending. But the problem really is that 
these products are pegged above world prices 
by the same Agriculture Department. So 
high are they, in fact, that it has just been 
reported that people on relief eat almost 
twice as much butter, which they get for 
nothing, as those who pay the taxes to buy 
butter for those on relief. = 

As the Government reaches out for more 
programs to spend money on, reports dribble 
in about how it is taking care of present 
responsibilities. The National Education As- 
sociation, for example, wants the Federal 
Government to get into local education up 
to its bureaucratic ears. Meanwhile, the 
National Education Association complains 
that the Federal education programs for 
servicemen’s families overseas are ill run, 
ill equipped, and that it grossly underpays 
teachers. 

Sober critics offer the news that the re- 
form we are trying to impose on Latin 
America through the Alliance for Progress is 
chasing native capital into refuges outside 
those lands faster than we send capital in. 

One way to avoid that unavoidable $11 
billion deficit seems to suggest itself. Just 
cut all programs which fail to accomplish 
their purpose, and don’t start any new ones 
in fields where the Government has already 
demonstrated its ineffectiveness. 
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Opportunities Available to GE 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
one of my recent trips to Syracuse I vis- 
ited General Electric’s Electronics Park 
where 16,000 people are employed. Dur- 
ing my visit I went to one of the classes 
established for the benefit of employees— 
a class which provides them with educa- 
tion and training to help move them 
ahead in their own jobs or prepare them 
for other work. 

I was not only impressed but delighted 
to see the activities which were carried 
on. So that other Members of Congress 
may see what industry can do to help its 
employees I am inserting a recent article 
from the General Electric News which 
details the opportunities available to GE 
employees: 

ONE or Every Five SYRACUSE GE'ERS ENROLLS 
IN CLASSES 


Nearly one out of every five Syracuse Gen- 
eral Electric employees is going to school this 
fall to extend his general education or im- 
prove his working skills. 

Approximately 3,000 employees have signed 
up for courses most of which are scheduled 
to get underway within the next few days. 

Classes include some 80 technical courses 


group of nontechnical company-sponsored 
courses in such subjects as “Conference 
Leadership” and “Professional Business Man- 


apprentice training program 
training 


program 
courses, courses administered under the self- 
development program for hourly employees, 
and others conducted by University College, 
Syracuse University, LeMoyne College, and 
Community College. 

W. E. Wendt, technical and profesional 
education administrator, EPCRO, reports 
that approximately 1,600 employees have en- 
rolled in 80 technical courses conducted by 
the company in such subjects aa “Panda. 
mentals of Digital Computer Programing," 
“Numerical Methods and Math Analysis,” 
and “Transistor Circuits.” 
an increased enrollment of 33 percent over 
last year. 

Wendt indicated that openings still exist 
in many technical classes. Employees in- 
terested should contact their department 
technical education specialist. 

In the nontechnical area, eight classes in 
“Effective Presentation” with a total enroll- 
ment of 104 students representing all Syra- 
cuse GE departments began September 10. 
Two reading development classes, with 25 
GE students in each, are scheduled to get 
underway at LeMoyne College next week. 

Beulah Larkin, who coordinates these non- 
technical courses, also announced that 24 
employees nre enrolled in two classes of 
“Conference Leadership,” 20 others in “Prac- 
tical Politics,” 20 in “Professional Business 
Management,” and 20 in “Effective Oral Com- 
munication.” 

Seventy-nine apprentices began their fall 
schedule of 2-hour classes 3 nights a week 
on September 10. The 15 instructors for 
these courses are all Syracuse GE employees. 

The manufacturing studies serles con- 
ducted under the manufacturing training 


This represents 
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program Is now underway. A total of 148 
students are enrolled in the 17 courses of the 
three-year series. Fifty-seven other GE em- 
ployees are utilized as instructors of these 
classes. = 

Classes conducted under the self-develop- 
ment program for hourly employees began 
the week of September 17. 

Ralph H. Vanoss, administrator of the self- 
development program, revealed that 27 are 
enrolled in the 16-week “Blueprint Reading 
and Wiring” course, 82 others in the 20-week 
Basic Electricity Part I course, and 32 in 
Basic Electronics Part I. Basic Electronics 
is also a 20-week course. 

In addition to these company-sponsored 
courses, hundreds of other employees are 
attending courses at University College, Syra- 
cuse University, LeMoyne College, and Com- 
munity College. 

Some are utilizing the company's tuition 
refund program, under which GE pays part 
of the cost upon satisfactory completion of 
job related courses, Others are attending 
classes of their choice on their own. 


Petition for Continuation of the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps on the High 
School Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
pointed out to this House before the deep 
concern felt by myself and the fine peo- 
ple of the district I represent here about 
the Defense Department plan to elimi- 
nate the high school ROTC program, 

As the House knows, the Committee 
on Armed Forces of which I am a mem- 
ber, is investigating the situation under 
a charge from Chairman CARL VINSON, 
the distinguished dean of this House. 

Today, in order to further illustrate 
to the House the deep feelings for the 
ROTC of the young men now training in 
it, I include under unanimous consent, 
in the Recor a petition from the ROTC 
detachment of Carthage, Mo., Senior 
High School. The following petition to 
the Congress was signed by 148 ROTC 
cadets from that school. 

These American boys are not harassed 
by the ROTC as some spokesmen have 
suggested. They are patriotic Ameri- 
cans willing to do their part for this 
Nation and glad to be trained to do that. 

Here is their petition: 

PETITION von CONTINUATION oF ROTC, Can- 
THAGE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 9 Mo. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1963 
Whereas the ROTO program as presently 

organized is both beneficial to its partici- 

pants as well as to the community as a 

whole; 

Whereas the ROTC program as presently 
organized serves to stimulate Interest in the 
military sciences and provide a knowledge 
of basic military subjects which benefits the 
participant as well as the Nation when he 
enters the Armed Forces; 

Whereas the present proposal to eliminate 
Junior Division ROTC falls to consider the 
many intangible values of the present pro- 
gram which cannot be measured in terms of 
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dollars and cents, but rather in overall bene- 


fit to the Nation; 


Whereas in addition to the above, the 
ROTO program instills in the cadet a sense 
of pride, respect for authority, and honesty 
which contributes to the overall molding of 
his character: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the undersigned, That we go 
on record opposing any action by the Gov- 
ernment eliminating such program and be 
it further resolved that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Honorable STUART 
Symincton, the Honorable Epwarp V. LONG, 
Members of the U.S. Senate from Missouri 
and to the Honorable Durwoop HALL, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Missouri. 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday evening, February 21, 1963, I 
had the good fortune to attend a meet- 
ing held in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School to discuss the issue of the 
Supreme Court decision of June 24, 1962, 
barring prayer in the New York State 
schools. 


The speaker at that particular meet- 
ing was our colleague, the Honorable 
Henry C. Scrapesere, of Wisconsin. The 
ane of his address “This Nation Under 

I sat during the course of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG’'S address completely en- 
thralled and greatly informed. It was 
the finest talk I have ever heard on this 
subject. 

Believing that every Member should 
have the opportunity of at least reading 
this address, I am taking the liberty of 
inserting it herewith in the Concres- 
SIONAL.RECORD: 

Taurs Nation Unprr Gop 


Tt was just last week that our Nation 
paused briefly to pay tribute to one of its 
greatest leaders and 16th President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, It was just a short distance 
from where we are meeting tonight that this 
loved and honored man delivered a short 
memorial known as the Gettysburg Address. 
It has become one of humanity's greatest ut- 
terances, not merely because it was brief and 
simple in style but because each phrase por- 
trays a truth that is lasting and significant. 
From this immortal speech, which lasted but 
a brief 2 minutes, I quote from the last few 
lines: 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It ts rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the grent task remaining before us; 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave their last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” (End of quote.) 
And what, ladies and gentlemen, was the 
task to which Mr. Lincoln insisted they were 
to dedicate themselves? It was this, and I 
now use hts closing words, “That this Nation, 
under God,” not merely a nation of men be- 

only in themselves or in some ma- 
terial ideal, but that “this Nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
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government of the people; by the people; 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” 

When Mr, Lincoln said, “This Nation under 
God shall have a new birth-of freedom,” he 
Was not trying to be rhetorical. It was not 
& religious gesture (a tipping of his hat, so 
to speak) to Almighty God. He illustrated 
quite clearly his belief in the origin and 
Meaning of life—namely that it was con- 
ceived by God and that, to find fulfillment, 
life must be lived under God. 

He was saying to the people he so deeply 
loved and who had borne so heavy a burden 
that life is not meaningless; that the uni- 
verse is not like a ship without a rudder, left 
to move aimlessly over the sea, but that 
there is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Troughhew them how we will. In these 
immortal words Lincoln reveals that he had 
a deep and abiding knowledge and under- 
Standing of truth. 

Lincoln lived in a period of history in 
Which communications and transportation 
Were rather primitive compared to the com- 
munications and transportation of our day. 
In his day Lincoln, living in Springfield, Ii., 
approximately 1,000 miles from Washington, 
said, “This Nation cannot survive half slave 
and half free.” Today we live in a com- 
munity of nations in which our most remote 
enemy is closer to us in time and in terms 
of transportation and communication than 
Washington was from Springfield, Ill., in 
Lincoln's day and it is as true-of our com- 
munity of nations as it was then of the 
Sovereign States of this Nation, that “this 
community of nations cannot survive half 
slave and half free.“ 

It is no secret to you, I am sure, that we 
are today engaged in a worldwide struggle 
Which will decide the destiny of civilization 
tor the next thousand years. We are at war, 
Sometimes hot (though We prefer not to call 
it war), and sometimes cold, meaning simply 
that there is no military action, but it is 
War, nonetheless. We are engaged in a war 
to decide whether the people of the world 
Shall be free, as certainly is the intention of 
God, the Creator, or whether they shall be 
enslaved to some degree under a Marxist, 
atheist philosophy that translated into po- 
litical expression is what is variously called 
the welfare state or the Socialist state or 
the Communist state. 

Every political decision made in Washing- 
ton by the President; every decision made by 
State Department; by the Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate; 
and nearly every decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court of our land, either di- 
Tectly or indirectly, and if indirectly, very 
Seldom remotely, is related to the basic issue 
before us. All people of the world who love 
freedom—which means all but the selfish 
few who seek the prestige of personal pow- 
€r—have an intense interest, if not under- 
Standing, in the decisions that are made. 

It was Thomas Payne in 1776 who said, 
“These are times which try men’s souls.” 

could better describe the times in 
Which we live in 1963 and in which our 
children will be forced to mature in the next 
few decades and in which many of us will 
be living out our sunset years. These days— 
these years—this decade is indeed a time 
that “tries men's souls.“ It is because we 
are in a very present period of decision- 
Making, of worldwide importance; being 
forced to deal politically with men represent- 
ing governments, not of the will of the peo- 
Ple, but forced upon them by brute power— 
men who have no sense of right or wrong, 
Who have no basis for moral judgment—men 
Who live by the law of the jungle, kill or be 
killed—that it is imperative that we as a 
nation understand our privileged position 
among nations; that we understand our re- 
ee as spokesman for the free 

d. 
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As a people of a nation whose economic 
and social and political life historically has 
reflected the philosophical position that God 
is the Creator of all things and all life, it 
is imperative that we understand three 


things: 

(1) It is imperative that we understand 
that man’s peculiar relationship to his Ore- 
ator as the one creation in all of God's 
marvelous creations—made in God's image 
sets man apart from the rest of the animal 
world and gives to man certain unquestion- 
able rights. This is clearly stated in the 
Declaration of Independence. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

These rights referred to in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are not just social or 
political conveniences granted to us by the 
State. They are neither a favor nor a 
mutually arrived at contract. They are basic 
premises upon which men accept the au- 
thority of government. And they are ar- 
rived at not as a result of discussion or 
barter, but as a result of faith in a God who 
is Creator. 

I insist that there is a lot of nonsense 
today about rights. In speaking to people 
throughout the Nation I come across some 
who say that faith in God has nothing to 
do with our rights; that there were among 
certain of our early political forefathers 
those who had no faith in God. With this 
I disagree. The truth is that while some 
of our early forefathers may not have ac- 
cepted the theological position of a particu- 
lar denomination of the church or of an 
ecclesiastical order, they were definitely con- 
vinced and convicted in their faith in 
Almighty God. 

Our rights as a people of a free nation 
come to us even as science comes to us, 
in what I call a theological frame. It 
is our peculiar relationship to God as a 
creature, created, if you will, in His image— 
and incidentally it is a spiritual relation- 
ship, because God is a spirit and being cre- 
ated in His image, we are spiritual crea- 
tures—which endows us with unalienable, 
intangible, irrevocable rights. Unless we be- 
lieve we are created by God and thus en- 
dowed by God with rights, our rights be- 
come a mere social utility, or a political 
commodity to be given to us or taken from 
us at the whim and passion of those who 
happen to control the state. e 

We of the Judeo-Christian tradition be- 
lieve in the cherished doctrine of the sancti- 
ty and sacredness of personality, simply be- 
cause we are God's creation. 

Several years ago I drove from Wiscon- 
sin to Colorado. I came through a commu- 
nity in which I saw a rather poorly writ- 
ten sign posted along the side of the street 
where considerable trash and debris had 
been dumped. This sign read, “No more 
trespassing allowed.” The owner of the 
property had had his fill. He could stand 
no more, He saw the results of those who 
had run roughshod over his property. 

When the philosophers of the 16th and 
17th centuries expressed the concept of 
rights as that given by God, and not by 
man, they were not discovering a new truth. 
They were simply restating the truth of 
Scripture; namely, that because man is a 
child of God, no one dare trespass on hu- 
man personality without trespassing on 
God. I am of the firm conviction that in 
these trying days in which we are engaged 
in a worldwide war for keeps with atheistic 
communism, it is high time we as a nation 
put a sign to be read by all throughout the 
world, “No more trespassing on human per- 
sonality.” The sign must also be clearly 
visible to all in America for it is useless to 
try to save freedom throughout the world if 
by default or indifference or ignorance or 
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misdirected tolerance we should lose it here, 
for we are as yet the home base of freedom 
for all. 

I know of no more confusing and dan- 
gerous detour we could take than that of 
imposing upon this Nation, and especially 
upon this Nation’s schools, a legalistic de- 
mand which emanates from a purely legal- 
istic interpretation of our Constitution, that 
the mention of the name of God and the 
right to pray in public or outside of the 
church shall be denied our people: Criminals 
and are sometimes set free because 
of some legalistic interpretation of a law or 
a ruling. To free such men, clearly and 
unquestionably guilty of committing crime, 
may defy all sense of justice and run counter 
to all the intent of those who framed the 
law and all who abide by it but because it is 
legal it becomes an established fact. What 
I am trying to say is that just because an 
act is legal it becomes an established fact. 
What I am trying to say is that just because 
an act is legal it does not make that act 
moral or desirable. This is the danger of 
creating a world community under law de- 
void of basic moral foundations to undergird 
that law. 

Now this is in a sense what is happening 
to our freedom. 

Because there has developed in the past 
few decades among some who would be 
leaders of our Nation an assumption that 
constitutional government is out of date 
and cannot meet the needs of our society, 
catapulted overnight into a space age which 
demands answers today for tomorrow’s ques- 
tions, we hear rather strange and frightening 
suggestions being spread among us falsely 
as irrefutable fact. Suggestions, such as: 

(a) Our Constitution is outmoded because 
it was written for an age, or 

(b) Our Constitution is not adequate to 
meet the challenge of the sixties. 

This kind of talk indicates a growing 
tendency to repudiate the influence of God 
in human affairs and to replace it by human 
knowledge of the physical sciences which 
we are told is the key to all progress. 

We are witnessing before our very eyes, 
and it is so brash in its efforts we will not 
believe what we see, a coldly calculated at- 
tempt to destroy the importance and effec- 
tiveness of one of history’s greatest docu- 
ments of freedom—the Constitution of the 
United States. Over the years the basic in- 
tent of our Constitution is being: (1) cir- 
cumvented out of authority by Executive 
order; (2) legislated out of authority by the 
legislative branches of our Government; in- 
terpreted out of authority by the judicial 
branch—our Supreme Court. The late ruling 
by the Supreme Court on the issue of prayer 
in the public schools of New York is but one 
of many examples, The decision could have 
been conveniently delayed because so many 
important matters are pending before the 
Court. Though legally, and perhaps tech- 
nically, correct the decision was most un- 
fortunate coming as it did in this time when 
we are so bitterly engaged in this worldwide 
struggle for the minds of man. Freedom is 
on the scaffold. It is most important that 
careless and itchy fingers, no matter how 
nobly guided by high ideal, not be allowed 
to trip the trap to bring freedom to an un- 
timely death. 

I return you to my initial statement that 
it is imperative for our survival that we un- 
derstand man’s peculiar relationship to his 
Creator as God's crowning creation, that 
gives the individual his unquestionable or 
unalienable rights. 

Second, it is imperative that we as a 
people of this free Nation under God under- 
stand clearly that with these rights we have 
received from God we have also a moral 
It is precisely because God 


individuals with free choice—that no man 
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dare live carelessly or indifferently. No man 
has a moral right to squander his life with 
impunity, for if he toys with his freedom, 
then he may very well lose it. Our freedom 
does not exempt us from life. He who claims 
a right, must also accept his responsibility 
to destiny. There are many in our day who 
jump at the idea of possessing these rights, 
but who are not willing to accept respon- 
sibility commensurate with these rights. 

One reason freedom finds itself today in 
its present plight is that we have developed 
in our Nation a philosophy which is certainly 
foreign to us and would have been extremely 
repulsive to our forefathers—that is that 
there is no such thing as individual respon- 
sibility. We have come to à period in 
history in which we are evading our individ- 
ual responsibility by placing the blame for 
all our difficulties on the collection group, 
either as the community, society as a whole, 
or government. So, we look for govern- 
ment to provide us with all the answers to 
our difficulties. 

Before his death in 1910, William Graham 


Almanac”. In it appears this statement: 

“The social and political philosophy which 
has been spread abroad has nourished a 
doctrine that if a man wants anything 
which he has not got it is the fault of 
somebody else who ought to be found and 
compelled to give it to him,” 

To many people today, and this certainly 
is true for those in our Federal Government 
agencies, no one person is ever at fault. 
The guilt is society's and therefore nobody's. 
All blame can be traced to our economic 
system, or to bad plumbing, or to a defec- 
tive school system, or to an inadequate home 
situation, or to unemployment, or to bad 


crooked labor leaders, or what have you. 
the Government must spend and spend, ever 
taking more from your paycheck and mine 
and charging the rest off to our children, in 
order to provide more and more things for 
people because the individual is never to 
blame for any of his problems. 


challenged or blamed. 
finds himself in trouble, it is because he is 
a victim of poverty or bad companions or of 
a traumatic experience at birth or the 
sinister powers of the unconscious over 
which he has no control. Our solution is to 
forgive all, make it impossible for him to fail, 
and thus impossible for him to learn by 
experience, and then to pour his neighbors’ 
‘wealth into his coffers so he can continue to 
involve himself in more trouble, Our philos- 
ophy seems to be that since we cannot really 
know all the factors that enter into a man's 
life, no one should ever be blamed for any- 
thing. 

You see this is ali tied up with our basic 
faith in God and our willingness or unwill- 
ingness to accept the premise that He cre- 
ated us in His image. By our failure or 
unwillingness to make the individual re- 
sponsible for his own destiny and by our 
insistence that impersonal government 
shall assume these responsibilities, we are 
saying, in effect, that man far from being 
created in the image of God is-nothing more 
significant than tumble weed blown help- 
lessly about by every wind or influence. If 
we continue on our present course that ex- 
iles us as individuals from responsibilities, 
the future holds nothing for us but a col- 
lectivism that will drag all men down to a 
common level—a level below which we, as 
children of God, believe is reserved not for 
man, created in the image of God, but for 
the animal of the field. 

We are not puppets of fate or victims of 
vast impersonal forces beyond human con- 
trol. The politician in office, who many 
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times cannot adequately handle his own af- 
fairs is certainly not in a better position to 
give adequate answers to problems of the 
people—problems that vary in the different 
segments of our society and physical geog- 
raphy. We as individuals are endowed 
with the creative freedom of God, our 
Maker. We are free to take a hand in de- 
termining our own destiny—whether for 
good or evil. 

I like the words of the poet who wrote 
these simple lines which summarize so 
clearly this thought: 


Life is a jig saw puzzle 
Its pieces are jagged and torn. 

We piece it together with weeping | 
‘till sometimes it’s faded and worn. 


A bright bit of sunset we fashion 
A home where wee children wait; 
Where flowers are bl and t 
And love meets with love at the gate. 


Some pieces are drab, unenticing. 
How gladly we fling them away. 

But there's a place for each fragment 
And the picture is needing the gray. 


No extra pleces are given, 
The rose and the gray interlace 
And lovely the picture presented 
When each finds its proper place. 


Sometimes there's a storm on the ocean 
And the ships are all wearled with gale. 

But storms have their beauty completed 
When met with firm courage and sall, 


Life is a jig saw puzzle 
Cut by the Master's hand 

And each little turn and each corner 
Is a part of the love He has planned, 


So please put it together with patience 
Why should we whimper or wail? 

If we blindly mix up the pattern 
Should we blame the Lord if we fall? 


It is imperative that we understand that 
with the acceptance of unalienable rights 
we must also accept moral responsibility. 

And, third, it is imperative that we under- 
stand that it is immoral to surrender basic 
freedoms and fundamental rights. If God 
has clothed us with dignity—created us in 
His own image—set us in the world with the 
ability and with an innate will to grapple 
with life’s problems, then, to abdicate or to 
transfer these freedoms and rights to the 
group or to government is Immoral. It Is in 
a sense to forfeit the soul. 

There are those in our day in high places 
and low who are so presumptuous as to as- 
sume for themselves the rights God has 
given to each individual man. They play at 
being God, but because they have neither 
God's wisdom nor insight, they in time bring 
only misery and failure. This is the threat 
of the totalitarian state. This is the threat 
in the earliest form of the socialist state or 
the welfare state. Once man relinquishes 
his individual God-given rights and respon- 
sibilities to government for any reason at 
all, he is on the road to abdicating his heri- 
tage as the crowning creature of God's crea- 
tion—he is on the road to allowing himself, 
as the mere cattle in the field, to be fed 
and milked. 

Many in our Nation seem to think that 
the totalitarian state is something for Europe 
or Asia or South America—that we here in 
the United States have some kind of a natu- 
ral immunity to it—no matter what we do 
or fail to do or what course we take. There 
is, however, only one thing that stands be- 
tween us and a totalitarian government and 
that is the concept of the meaning of life 
under God, of which I have been speaking. 
This is why it ls so very important that we 
as a free people do not allow to go by un- 
noticed or unchallenged the vicious, how- 
be tt, well-meaning attempts, under the 
guise of protecting the rights of a smal! mi- 
nority, to take from the vast majority the 
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right to instill in society at every level, the 
basic concept of God as Creator and Giver 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This is why it is so important that we do 
not allow ourselves as free people to fall vic- 
tim to those who believe that men and the 
physical sciences have all the answers to our 
problems. If we lose our grasp on the con- 
cept of God as Creator; of man possessing 
dignity and unalienable rights; of individual 
responsibility for his own destiny—if we are 
willing to try to substitute some synthetic 
creation of government for the fundamental 
rights of man or to insist that government 
assume what are our individual responsibili- 
ties we shall surely lose our freedom. The 
time has come for us to obey the command 
given to the Galatians, Stand up and be ye 
separate, thus salth the Lord.” 

It is a fact worth pondering as we study 
history that when men of evil design con- 
templated and succeeded in enslaving a peo- 
ple, faith in God and the church were the 
first and bitterest points of attack and that 
in the struggle to remain free the main re- 
sistance to totalitarian evil came not from 
the universities, the centers of science, not 
from corporations, the centers of profit, not 
from trade unions, dealing solely with the 
material aspects of society, but from the 
churches, the centers of faith, and mare di- 
rectly from men of falth themselves, Falth 
and freedom are inseparable. They are co- 
defendants. Destroy faith in God and you 
destroy freedom as we know it. Destroy 
freedom and you destroy the faith in God 
out of which we have our concept of the 
dignity of man. 

I opened my remarks with words from 
Lincoln and I close.my remarks with a para- 
phrase of the last sentence of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address. It is my fervent prayer 
that, This Nation under God"—and I 
hasten to add “this world under God”"—"shall 
have a new birth of freedom for unless we 
do, government of the people, by the people, 
and for the pcople will perish from the 
earth.” 


A Presidential Policy of Prudent 
Invisibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the very eminent 
columnist Arthur Krock appeared in the 
western edition of the New York Times 
under the dateline of February 18, and 
the newsletter was reprinted in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by Human Events. 

The article is written with Mr. Krock's 
usual objectiveness and knowledge of 
government. 

It does appear, however, that if the 
Democrat members of the Cabinet and 
Senate have to assume responsibility for 
all the mistakes of the Executive, it may 
not be long before the average citizen 
may decide that they are too incom- 
petent to carry on the business of gov- 
erning a great nation. 

The article follows: 

In THE NATION—A PRESIDENTIAL PoLicy OF 
PRUDENT INVISIBILITY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON.—The clear design of recent 
maneuvers of the administration and its con- 
gressional spokesmen has been to transfer 
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from the shoulders of the President to others 
the responsibility he shares for a couple of 
bad Executive blunders. The cooperation 
displayed in this endeavor to persuade the 
American people that Mr. Kennedy was not 
deeply involved in these blunders has been a 
heart-warming show of personal, political, 
and a disturbing suggestion of press devo- 
tion. But it was nevertheless at the expense 
Of the public interest. 

Solid examples are provided by: (1) the 
Playing down of the basic liability of the 
White House for the public censure of the 
Diefenbaker government in Canada in a 
Statement issued by the State Department on 
& Canadian Government policy which was 
being concurrently debated in the Parlia- 
Ment at Ottawa; and (2) by the general ac- 
Ceptance of Senator MANSFIELD’s loyal as- 
Sumption of full responsibility for the un- 
Successful effort to pack the Senate Finance 
Committee to improve the prospects of Ken- 
nedy's proposed new tax legislation, 

The effectiveness of these maneuvers in 
Creating the general public impressions which 
Were there objectives is manifest in the bulk 
ot the subsequent press and TV-radio ref- 
erences to the official statement addressed to 
Canada and to the lost battle to pack the 
Senate Finance Committee. Almost. in- 
Yariably the first is attributed solely to the 
State Department. And little or no attempt 
has been made to put before the people 
Teadily procurable evidence that the White 
House—which Senator MANSFIELD depicted as 
Standing aloof—was an eager, active and 
adequately authorized partner in the com- 
Mittee-packing enterprise. 

CLEARANCE OBTAINED 


Under the checking procedures of foreign 
Policy pronouncements established by Mr. 
Kennedy, the State Department “clears with 
the White House” documents of obviously 
major importance, such as the public rebuke 
Of the Diefenbaker government. The chief 
Of this clearance office is the President's na- 
tional security assistant, McGeorge Bundy, 
and it is conceded he performed this func- 
tion in this instance. That made the White 

„operating under a system the Prest- 
dent substituted for General Eisenhower's, 
the principal authority for the release in the 
form it was Issued. But, even accepting the 
Actively propagated version of his staff, that 
It failed to brief Mr. Kennedy before taking 
the kind of major decisions he used to criti- 
Cize General Eisenhower for leaving to sub- 
Ordinates and therefore being a deliberately 
invisible President, the exclusive attribution 
Of the pronouncement to the State Depart- 
Ment is misleading as well as unfair. 

2. According to Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFELD, he thought up himself the whole 
notion of g the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee; laid it before a conference of the 

ent with Democratic congressional 
leaders; whereupon Mr. Kennedy remarked 
that what to do about it was the business of 

and the Senate, not of the Execu- 
tive. Yet Democratic colleagues of Senator 

USSELL say flatly that the President sent for 

to ask support of the Mansfield proposal, 
and was refused; that another Democratic 
tor, a very close personal friend of Mr. 
Kennedy, got the same summons for the 
Same reason with the same result; that an- 
Other Democratic Senator had proposed the 
Packing plan to the President before MANS- 
Fw had; and that a dozen or so White 
House legislative agents at the Capitol were 
very busy lobbying for the committee pack- 
ing with members of the Democratic steer- 
committee before they rejected it, 10 to 5. 
HINTS OF PRESSURES 


There have been published hints of these 
Preesures, in such comments, for instance, 
as the Washington Star's that “it would be 
Out of character for Senator Mansrixip to be 
initiating a move to pack any Senate com- 
Mittee.” This is at least an understatement 
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of MANSFIELn’s revealed concepts of his lead- 
ership function and of the intent of the 
division of Federal power in the Constitu- 
tion, But there has been remarkably sparse 
publicity of the inside Executive operations 
described by other Democratic Senators and 
related above, though this has been the talk 
of the Senate cloakrooms, which usually be- 
comes promptly known to the Press Gallery— 
where estimates of its degree of reliability 
are very sound indeed. 

An important reason,.of course, why the 
stecring committee rejected the packing 
proposals is that it is becoming un admin- 
istration tactic when legislation the Presi- 
dent is particularly pressing faces difficulty 
from Democratic members of a committee. 


Dairy Farmers Should Know About the 
Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently an 
editorial in the Mountain Grove, Mo., 
Tri-County News was called to my at- 
tention by Mr. Maurice Covert, of Hous- 
ton, Mo. The article calls attention to 
the “two horses“ being ridden by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, 
I believe the editorial illustrates the 
frustration felt by dairy farmers in 
southwest Missouri with respect to the 
Secretary’s administration of our wheat 
and dairy programs. 

The editorial follows: 

Damy FARMERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
WHEAT PROGRAM 

Even the casual observer is becoming aware 
that the wheat program is not just another 
farm program in the eyes of Secretary Free- 
man and the present administration. While 
it is not our intention to discuss the good 
or bad aspects of Secretary Freeman's plan, 
nevertheless farmers in southwest Missouri, 
as well as throughout the Midwest, should 
carefully examine how this Government- 
sponsored program will affect them. 

Without question, an unprecedented in- 
formation campaign is being carried on by 
Secretary Freeman and the Department of 
Agriculture, to inform the farmers of the 
absolute necessity of enacting this legislation. 

We are only repeating what is being said 
all over this country as carried by the press 
and radio, that Secretary Freeman feels the 


future of all farm programs hinge on the 


outcome of the administration approved 
wheat plan. 

This paper is not setting itself up as an 
expert in agricultural matters, and we do 
not know whether the plan should be ap- 
proved by the farmers, or whether it should 
be disapproved; we do know that the dairy 
farmers in Southwest Missouri, and we pre- 
sume the dairy farmers throughout the great 
milk producing region of the Midwest, are 
heavy users of feed grains. 

We could not criticize any farm program 
that has as its objective, payment of a rea- 
sonable price covering the farmer's cost of 
production for the farm products that he 
raises and upon which the sale of, makes up 
his source of income, 

From what we gather, the object of the 
wheat program Is to see that the people who 
raise wheat receive a fair price for what they 
raise and sell, and apparently it is the goal of 
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Freeman to see that all farmers who 
produce feed grains receive such a price for 
what they raise and sell. 

This question has come to mind; how does 
the wheat program and how do other feed 
grain programs proposed by the administra- 
tion affect the dairy farmers of the South- 
west Missouri, who have to buy the feed and 
account for its cost in the price that they 
receive for the milk they sell? 

We have been watching with interest some 
of the articles that Tom Ellis, farm editor of 
the Springfield newspapers, has been run- 
ning relating to Missouri dairy farmers’ 
probiems, concerning low prices for their 
milk, From what we gather from Mr, Ellis’ 
articles, the price of fluid milk under Secre- 
tary Freeman's Federal milk program is a 
very touchy matter to the Secretary, par- 
ticularly in Missouri. 

Maybe we are confused, if so we are sure 
we have lots of company, but, it appears to 
us that the low milk prices that Missouri 
dairy farmers are receiving for fluid milk are 
the entire responsibility of Secretary Free- 
man. We can't understand, and apparently 
neither can the Missouri commissioner of 
agriculture, how Secretary Freeman can de- 
clore that party prices, which are stated 
to be currently about 11% cents a quart, 
are too much for the processor and handlers 
of milk, including the cooperatives, to pay 
Missouri dairy farmers, and to add to the 
confusion, according to the information we 
have read, the Secretary doesn’t have evi- 
dence based on Missouri feed prices and the 
economic conditions in Missouri to substan- 
tiate the low price he has fixed for Missouri 
milk, 

We doubt that any consumers of milk 
would be as unfair as to object to Missouri 
dairy farmers received at least 1144 cents a 
quart for the high quality milk they pro- 
duce, and even out of the 11½ cents a quart, 
the dairy farmer has to pay the cost of de- 
livering it to the processors’ door in St. Louis 
or other metropolitan areas of Missouri 
where the milk is being processed. 

Under our new modern technique, the 
question just runs through our minds, how 
will Missouri dairy farmers, and for that 
matter, how will any dairy farmer in the 
Midwest, who according to our information 
are in the same fix as a result of 
Freeman's fixing their low milk prices, feel 
about his wheat program. 

We can see that if the Secretary did take 
into consideration the dairy farmer's cost 
of feeds when he determined a minimum 
price that the processors must pay him for 
milk, and if he did fix a price to the dairy 
farmers that would reflect properly cost of 
dairy feeds, then without question dairy 
farmers would want the framers who grow 
wheat to receive a fair price for their wheat. 

From what information we have gained, 
Secretary Freeman is riding two horses; he 
tells Missouri dairy farmers and Midwest 
dairy farmers that he knows they are not 
receiving enough for their milk, and he 
wants to help them get a fair and reasonable 
price, yet his official actions which are a 
matter of public record, find that he is the 
one who is fixing the price they get. 

From the newspapers it would appear that 
the powerful Farm Bureau is taking the Sec- 
retary on with no holds barred. We are not 
sure whether this is a political program or 
a farm program, but it measures up to be a 
dilly any way you look at it. 

We couldn't be critical of Missouri dairy 
farmers being somewhat suspicious of any 
Government plan that would increase their 
feed cost, in view of the fact that he tells 
the handlers of milk what Is a fair price for 


the dairy farmers in ; 
many communities in this State that it is 
the consumer's fault and that 1114 cents a 
quart for milk is a price that the consumer 
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would think was unfair for the farmers to 
receive. He can't blame the Republicans be- 
cause he is the one that is fixing the price; 
we doubt that he can even get his Democratic 


let the farmers have for milk. 

Some of the astute political observers will 
no doubt watch the Farm Bureau to see if 
they start courting dairy farmers to oppose 
Freeman’s wheat plan. 

If logic counts for anything, it would not 
be hard to make a pretty convincing case 
that Secretary Freeman is waging a politi- 
cal campaign instead of being a representa- 
tive of the farmers, and all they would have 
to do is use the Secretary's own public 
record, in the administration of milk orders 
to prove their point. 

No doubt they could tell the dairy farmers 
that if the Secretary actually was interested 
in farmers, he wouldn't do what he has done 
to them, fixing low milk prices. 

Now, we don’t want to inject any politics, 
but it would be interesting to see Secretary 
Freeman and the present Democratic ad- 
ministration explain why Secretary Freeman 
feels that parity is an unreasonable price 
for dairy farmers to receive for milk in the 
Midwest. 

Surely, there are no Republicans in Con- 
gress that would read anything into the 
fact that dairy farmers in Mississippi receive 
a price under Federal orders fixed by Mr. 
Freeman in excess of parity, and that the 
farmers in North Carolina are getting a price 
exceeding parity—while Secretary Freeman 
declares it is unreasonable to permit Mid- 
west dairy farmers to get parity prices. 
Surely, no Republican would be so low as to 
think that the Secretary was playing politics 
just because Congressman Coolxx of North 
Carolina, is chairman of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee and that Senator ELLEN- 
DER, of Mississippi, Just happens to be chair- 
man of the Senate Agricultural Committee. 

We have always thought that if farmers 
could sell what they raise for a parity price 
that such price would enable them to receive 
a just return on a par or level with that of 
the rest of all Americans. No wonder the 
Missouri commissioner of agriculture objects 
to Secretary Freeman declaring that a parity 
price is too much for Missouri farmers. 

We could subscribe to the theory that 
how a man really thinks can best be deter- 
mined by the deeds he performs—not what 
he says, but what he does. 


Government Takeover in Grain Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, to un- 
derstand more fully why the USDA’s 
Commodity Credit Corporation needs 
still more money beyond its present $14.5 
billion fund, I present here statistics 
showing the degree to which Uncle Sam 
has taken over feed grain merchandising 
in recent years. 

Twenty-five years ago, the entire feed 
grain carryover of the United States was 
owned privately—on farms, in country 
elevators or terminal markets. 

Today—an alltime high—88.5 per- 
cent of feed grain carryover is handled 
by Uncle Sam. 
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Here is the shocking story of Govern- 
ment takeover of what historically has 
been a private enterprise activity. It 
naturally follows that, as Government 
assumes greater responsibility for grain 
merchandising, more cash is needed. 

The attached table shows the total 
feed grain stocks over the past 25 years, 
the stocks owned by CCC and other 
stocks. Feed grain stocks are counted, 
in this case, as of October 1 for corn and 
sorghum and as of July 1 for oats and 
barley: 


Total feed grains carryover at the beginning 


of marketing year 

Govern- 

Govern- ment 

Year ment Other Total {stocks as 

beginning— | stocks? | stocks u per- 

centage 

of total 

Million | Million | Million | Percent- 

tons tons tons age 

1937__ ® 3.8 3.8 0 
1938... 1.3 13.0 14.3 9.1 
1939___ 7.2 13.5 20.7 34.8 
1940... 13.2 9.6 22.8 57.9 
1941.— 11.3 11.8 23.1 48.9 
1942.. 5.5 13,0 18.5 29.7 
1943... 4 17.4 17.8 2.2 
19H.. 2 11.4 11.6 1.7 
1945__. 3 14.6 14.9 2.0 

1946... 0 10. 9 10. 9 0 
1947 | 3 13.5 13.8 22 

1948... 100 7.8 7.8 0 
1949 15,3 15.1 30.4 50.3 
1950... 20.9 9.6 30. 5 68. 5 
1951. 14.8 13.8 28 6 51.7 
1952 9.0 11.1 20.1 44.8 
1953... 16.6 10.4 27.0 61. 5 
19354. 22.6 9.1 31.7 21. 3 
1955... ! 29.7 9.4 39.1 |. 76.0 
1956... 34.7 8. 5 43.2 80.3 
P | 40.8 &0 48.8 83.6 
1058 — 479.7 9.3 50.0 $4.2 
1959. | 58. 0 9.5 67.5 85.9 
1900 65. 7 8. 9 74.0 88. 1 
1 4 10.0 84.7 88 2 
1962 ( 60.5 10. 5 71.0 88. 5 


4 
3 Owned by CCC and old crop grain under loan. 
3 Less than 50,000 bushels. 

3 Preliminary. 

Source: FDS~-196. 


Source: Grain and feed statistics through 1961, Statis- 
tical Bulletin No. 159, revised June 1962. 


A Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, independ- 
ent retailers in all fields are being relent- 
lessly liquidated by monopoly producing 
price cutting known as customer-bait 
pricing. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
decline of independent retailing. But I 
think the inability of the small store- 
keeper to sell, at a fair profit, the famous 
brand-name products which are his 
bread and butter, must come at, or near, 
the top of these reasons. 

The quality stabilization bill which I 
introduce today will not cure customer- 
bait pricing, but its enactment most 
assuredly will help curb it. 

The quality stabilization bill refiects 
free enterprise at its enlightened best. 
It enables the manufacturers, if they 
wish, to guard the reputation of their 
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brand names. It would restore fair, yet 
competitive, pricing to the marketplace, 
and would cost neither the Government 
nor the consumer a single penny. 


Address by Gilbert Durbin at the Louisi- 
ana Sugarcane-O-Rama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the sugar- 
cane industry is one of the most vital 
industries for the continued economic 
growth and prosperity of my State of 
Louisiana, particularly in the Second 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, and the third dis- 
trict, so ably represented by my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, ED WNW WILLIS. 

Congressman WI IIs and I had the 
honor and pleasure earlier this month 
to participate in the program for the 
Louisiana Sugarcane-O-Rama, a salute 
to our State's sugar industry and to 
B. C. Thompson, founder of the Thomp- 
son Machinery Co. at Thibodaux. Mr. 
Thompson has been a pioneer in the 
advancement and growth of the sugar- 
cane industry through his leadership in 
producing modern sugarcane equipment; 
today his company is a division of Lamb 
Industries, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio; and 
Edward Lamb, chairman of the board 
of Lamb Industries, joined in the tribute 
paid to Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lamb was 
accompanied to Thibodaux for the 
Sugarcane-O-Rama by Everett Sisson, 


president of Lamb Industries, Mr. 
Thompson received accolades from 
Messrs. Lamb and Sisson; from Mr. 


T. M. Barker, president of the Lafourche 
Parish Police Jury and president of the 
American Sugarcane League; from Mr. 
E. J. Thiac, president of the Thompson 
Machinery Division, and many others. 
The Honorable Leonard H. Greenburg, 
former district attorney of Lafourche 
and Terrebonne Parishes, was master of 
ceremonies for the program on Satur- 
day, February 9. A giant display of 
sugarcane equipment was held on Sun- 
day, and industry clinics were conducted 
on both days. 

Both the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Wiis] and I addressed the audi- 
ence; and I am proud to note that my 
colleague, Ep WILLIs, pointed out the 
fact that a short 15 years ago, both 
Louisiana and Florida combined pro- 
duced a total of 500,000 tons of sugar- 
cane a year, whereas today the two 
States are producing more than double 
that tonnage annually. Mr. WILLIS 
stated, however, that Louisana must con- 
tinue to go forward in raising its cane 
production. In praising the Thompson 
Machinery Division of Lamb Industries, 
he said that research and mechaniza- 
tion of equipment has enabled the 
Louisiana sugar industry to compete on a 
favorable footing with the cheap labor 
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utilized in foreign countries. However, 
the Third District Congressman noted 
that there is still much to be achieved in 
the price and distribution areas. 

Among the many fine speeches de- 
livered at the Sugarcane-O-Rama was 
the address by Gilbert Durbin, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Cane League, who cited for 
us the splendid progress and prosperity 
now being enjoyed by the Louisiana 
Sugar industry and its canegrowers. I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this informative speech by Mr. Durbin, a 
leader in the continuing development 
and growth of the sugarcane industry 
in my State. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY GILBERT DURSIN at THE LOUISIANA 
SUGARCANE-O-RAMA 

On behalf of the American Sugar Cane 
League, I want to express appreciation to 
Thomson Machinery Co, for the very im- 
Portant part this company has played in 
the improvement of the Loulsiana sugar in- 
dustry. It is unpleasant to speculate upon 
what the condition of the industry would 
now be, if there had been no B. C. Thomson. 
His amazing insight allows him to under- 
stand our current problems, and his great 
foresight permits him to see problems of 
the future. He has solved many of these 
problems by use of his inventive talents. 
We have admired and profited from his cour- 
age to invest and risk his money in working 
on new things for our industry. 

Also, on behalf of the league, I want to 
thank our congressional delegation for the 
splendid job they did in getting Congress to 
enact the amendments to the Sugar Act last 
year. That was just one of many times in 
past years in which our delegation has been 
Successful in obtaining passage of legisla- 
tion helpful to the Louisiana sugar indus- 
try. Other sugar arees and groups are en- 
vious of Louisiana, because we have the best 
Congressional delegation in Washington. 

We are quite proud of the Louisiana sugar 
industry, and we constantly strive to im- 
Prove it. Substantial progress has been 
made toward that end. Our 1962 crop, which 
amounted to 470,000 toms of sugar, raw 
value, would have been considered better 
than a normal crop 10 years ago, What's so 
unusual about that? Well, it’s the fact that 
we made 470,000 tons of sugar in spite of the 
Worst weather of this century. In January 
1962, the temperature in the cane area 
dropped lower than it had been at any time 
since 1899. Then we had a drought during 
Our growing season and another record 
breaking freeze in December before all the 
cane was harvested. It is my considered 
Opinion that, with normal weather, Louisi- 
ans should produce in excess of 550,000 tons 
of sugar this year. 

The Louisiana sugar industry makes a very 
Bizable and important contribution to the 
economy of our area, our State, and our 
Nation. We grow sugarcane in 19 parishes. 
On most of the 2,500 sugarcane farms, cane 
is the only cash crop. Therefore, sugarcane 
is most important to the operators and own- 
ers of these farms. 

Louisiana sugarcane is a source of income 
for 20,000 feldworkers and 4,500 employees 
of the 46 cane factories in the State. There 
fire several thousand other workers in the 
seven sugar refineries In Louisiana, others in 
the Celotex plant in Marrero, the bagasse 
hardboard plant at Vacherie, and the ba- 
gasse paper mill at Lockport, You can add 
to that the workers engaged in transporting 
Sugarcane, sugar, molasses, and bagasse. 

That is not all, by any means. Consider 
(1) those who manufacture, sell, and repair 
the machinery and equipment used by Loul- 
siana cane farms and factories and (2) those 
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who produce and sell the fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, herbicides, oil, gasoline, grease, L-P 
gas, and natural gas we use. 

Louisiana cane growers spend each year: 
$1 million for weed control chemicals; $1 
million for insecticides, most of which are 
formulated in Louisiana; 82 million for fer- 
tilizer, most of which is manufactured in 
Louisiana; $22 for labor, performed primarily 
by resident workers; $2,500,000 for oil, gas, 
and grease, produced in Louisiana; $12 mil- 
lion for new machinery (much of it manu- 
factured in Louisiana), maintenance, and 
repairs; and $1,300,000 for insurance. 

Louisiana cane processors spend each year: 
$3,750,000 for transportation of sugarcane— 
all from within Louisiana; 61,250,000 for 
transportation of raw sugar to refiners— 
mostly within Louisiana; $9 million for la- 
bor—mostly Louisiana citizens; $5 million 
for new machinery and materials for ma- 
chinery repair; 61 million for insurance; 
$1,500,000 for fuel—Louisiana natural gas; 
$1,500,000 for chemicals and other supplies. 

Those who deriye some economic benefit 
from the Louisiana sugar industry form an 
almost endless chain. We would, of course, 
include the owners and employees of grocery 
stores, department stores, drugstores, filling 
stations, garages, banks, and a variety of 
other establishments. 

The value of a normal crop of Louisiana 
sugarcane is about as follows: 

Growers receive $45 million for cane. First 
processing adds $25 million to value of crop, 
making the value of crop at first processing 
level $70 million. Refining of raw sugar 
adds $30 million to value of crop, making the 
value of crop at the refined level $100 million. 
Distribution services add $20 million to value 
of crop, making the value of the crop at the 
retail level $120 million. 

The figures I have cited do not include 
amounts added to the value of blackstrap 
by the incorporation of blackstrap in mixed 
feeds or its use in manufacture of alcohol 
and other products. Also, the figures do not 
take into account the increase in the value 
of bagasse when it is processed into paper, 
building boards, and other products, 

Some of our Louisiana sugar people think 
our industry is not appreciated by the gen- 
eral public. I doubt that this is true. Much 
publicity is given to the new industries mov- 
ing into our section of the State. This is 
natural, because new things make news; but 
this does not mean that our old, established 
industries haye been forgotten. However, 
I do agree that all of us should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to remind others 
that the Louisiana sugar industry is making 
a vital contribution to the economy of this 
area and we expect to continue doing so. 

Our future is bright. Research is the basis 
for all progress, including our progress—and 
we have a good research program. We have a 
good system of keeping farmers advised of 
the results of research—and, most impor- 
tant of all, we have progressive farmers who 
are willing to apply the new methods de- 
veloped by research. 

Farm machinery developers and manu- 
facturers such as Thomson Machinery Co. 
will play an important part in the future of 
the Louisiana sugar industry. There are 
many possibilities for further improvement 
in the efficiency of sugarcane production 
through the use of improved machinery. 
I'm sure we will see some examples of this 
today. 

Contrary to some people's opinion, there 
ls more lend in the sugarcane area which 
can be used for sugarcane production. 
Much of this land would have to be cleared 
and properly drained. In some instances, 
protection levees would have to be built and 
pumping systems would have to be installed. 
Perhaps an expenditure of $150 to $200 per 
acre will be required to bring some of this 
land into production. Even so, this cost of 
making unproductive land productive would 
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seem to be justified, particularly in a case 
where the grower can handle more cane with 
his present equipment. 

Much of the land now in cane production 
can be made more productive by cut crown- 
ing or turtle backing and by precision land 
grading. These earth-moving practices cost 
quite a bit of money, but they are a good 
investment when properly done. Many of 
you will vouch for that statement. 

Our greatest prospects for increased yields 
of cane and sugar per acre probably depend 
upon the development of new cane varieties. 
In 1957, our cane breeding program was in- 
creased tremendously in size and improved 
in quality. We should now have a better 
chance to obtain cane varieties superior to 
any we have ever had before. Preliminary 
tests indicate we will not be disappointed, 
but we must wait a few more years to be 
sure. 

Time does not permit a discussion of the 
many other types of research underway, but 
we do have a well rounded research pro- 
gram. Many excellent Federal and State 
scientists along with members of our indus- 
try are engaged in carrying out a wide va- 
riety of experiments. It is impossible to 
predict with certainty the results of research; 
but we are sure that discoveries beneficial 
to our Industry will come from some of the 
experiments now underway. 

I'm optimistic about the future of the 
8 sugar industry. I'm sure you are, 


Cur Challenges Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an in- 
teresting, profound, and informative ad- 
dress made at a communion breakfast in 
Washington, D.C., on February 24, 1963, 
by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, president 
of Gulf Research & Development Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The views of General Trudeau are 
worthy of deep consideration by every 
American. 

The address follows: 

Our CHALLENGES TODAY 

We meet here today when another birth- 
day of the Father of our Nation has just been 
celebrated with much to be thankful for as 
gur country resists the vicious challenges of 
communism and atheism. Again the torch 
of liberty and freedom is being lighted anew 
after the sometimes uncertain vagaries of 
our national meanderings these last years 
from the paths established by those gallant 
Americans who built our heritage. Greater 
even than the response of our leaders is the 
alertness of our people in their readiness to 
repulse the challenge. 

Let us remember that the principles our 
forefathers stood for in peace and war are 
freshly chalienged every day. They must 
be fought for and won, again and again 
through continuous, dedicated struggle. 
They can never be taken for gronted, Al- 
ready one-third of the world's peoples are en- 
slaved in the chains of Sino-Soviet com- 
munism, and the lengthening shadows of its 
tentacles threaten as many more. 

Talk of liberty and freedom is common 
throughout this Republic, yet today, despite 
the storm clouds over Cuba, there are in- 
dications that too many Americans still fall 
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to realize fully how much is really at stake if 
we fail to win the present struggle and suffer 
the loss of these blessings that are still the 
hope of free men everywhere. We would 
be stronger and better Americans if we kept 
ever present in heart and mind not only 
the epic days and deeds of our gallant fore- 
bearers and of our immortal great—but 
more importantly, as they did—the realiza- 
tions of how bounteous divine providence 
has been to us and what the real issues are 
in the world struggle today. Without the 
continued guidance and blessing of the Al- 
mighty, all this vast edifice of might, power, 
and prosperity of which we boast will 
crumble to nothing, and the eroding of our 
foundations are matters of grave concern to 
many today. 

The rededication of ourselves and our sons 
and daughters to the resurrection and ad- 
vancement of those sterling principles that 
made our civilization and our Nation. great 
is truly one of the primary tasks facing all 
Americans today. The law of life is one of 
struggle. All the animal and vegetable world 
knows this. There is a cross mankind is 
destined to bear as long as the world exists, 
and it will never be made of foam rubber. 
Neither will the psychiatrist's couch ever re- 
place it. We don’t need tranquilizers to ig- 
nore our problems. We need a moral adren- 
aline to stimulate us to solve them. After 
years of dilatory tactics, the dawn of reality 
seems to arrive, then fade, then surge again. 

We are engaged in a struggle for the hearts 
and minds of men, and for their souls as 
well. In things material and military, the 
competition is very real because both sides 
possess vast power. In the struggle for the 
spirit and the mind, however, we have the 
decisive power if we will but apply it. From 
the time of Adam and Eve until now, man- 
kind has recognized and revered the power 
and omnipotence of a Supreme Being, call 
Him what you will. 

Now we are faced by a godless conspiracy 
emanating from Moscow and Peiping, where 
belief in the power of the Almighty is being 
stamped out as an oplate of the people, in 
order to force them to succumb to slavery 
amicably. The masters of iniquity know, as 
Nero did, that the human spirit welded to a 
faith in God above cannot be conquered. 
They know that faith in a stimulant and not 
an opiate, and that the miserable ideology 
they seek to advance cannot succeed in the 
face of dynamic and determined spiritual 
advancement. 

We have been so blessed in this favored 
segment of the world that material comforts 
have become the opiate of our people. Grow- 
ing up in an educational atmosphere where 
many of our people by design avoid consider- 
ation of the moral and spiritual values so 
vital to our children and our civilization, it 
is no wonder that, as life continues, the ma- 
terial comforts available increasingly obscure 
the importance of the only philosophy which 
gives real meaning to life itself—the code 
of Christianity. The bulk of our people are 
still shocked, however, that a simple, daily 
tribute to God cannot be paid by our chil- 
dren in school without argument and legal 
acrobatics, 

We have gotten so it is difficult for many 
to differentiate between our standard of liy- 
ing and our way of life. 

Our standard of living is not enhanced by 
gadgets for “the man—or woman—who has 
everything” as the ads say; nor is our way 
of life elevated by “payola.” I can think of 
no single quality more needed today than 
real individual integrity based on our Chris- 
tian code of ethics in every facet of our life. 

The American way of life, based on a belief 
in the dignity of man, faith in God, and in 
freedom and justice for all, was clearly 
spelled out by George Washington and our 
founders. To enjoy these blessings, millions 
and millions of people of every creed and 
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color have sought the protective arm and 
guiding light of the Statue of Liberty and 
today, though less than 200 years old, we 
stand as the patriarch of all freedom-loving 
people everywhere. This is why we must 
lead; this is what we have to protect, and 
project to other less fortunate lands and 
peoples. ` 

Our standard of living is something else. 
Our collective talents, energized by easy ac- 
cess to great resources, free enterprise, and 
advantages stemming from our creed and 
our system have given us material benefits 
in excess of any other people in this world. 
Today, in a world shrunken by marvels of 
communication and transportation, the ad- 
vent of new problems and new relationships 
is forcing a reassessment and reevaluation of 
many factors that have come to be accepted 
as immutable, Many see the problems; none, 
the solutions, But that by no means implies 
the problema can be tucked away in the 
attic with grandfather's favorite old carriage 
lamps for posterity. Great change is upon 
us. 
We can't resign from the human race, nor 
can we ignore the challenge of this new era 
except at deadly peril to all we hold dear. 

While the major challenge now facing us, 
and the forces of freedom everywhere, is 
world communism or Marxist socialism, at 
the same time there is another challenge— 
really a wonderful opportunity to which we 
must respond—the rising tide of expecta- 
tions in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

These two challenges are occurring at a 
time when change is more rapid and mean- 
ingful than in any period during the past 
500 years. This situation is typified by not 
only the dramatic fading of the boundaries 
of empires, but by ever-increasing rapidity 
of obsolescence in commercial products and 
even military weapons, and by ventures 
beyond the longstanding frontiers of space, 

Let me comment briefly on some of the 
problems in Latin America where the early 
Carmelites carried the torch of Christianity 
400 years ago. Here is about the fastest 
growing area in the world. By the turn of 
the century its population will be approach- 
ing 600 million people, about twice the esti- 
mated figure for the United States and 
Canada combined. These people are bas- 
ically Catholic and, therefore, anti-Com- 
munist. Our missionaries and assistance 
are vital if this tradition is to prevail and 
become meaningful, and I have noted with 
great satisfaction the increased efforts of 
the church in this regard. Many of our 
young men with vocations for the priesthood 
serve, or will be serving, there or in Africa 
or the far reaches of Asia. All the vocations 
and all the orders doing God’s work will 
never meet more than minimum needs how- 
ever. While the priest in our country is 
father of his parish, psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, and businessman—or is involved in 
the field of education in the arts or sciences; 
the missionary in many of the world's remote 
places is not only the country doctor sery- 
ing the spiritual, mental, and physical needs 
of native people—but also judge, engineer, 
teacher, agricultural agent, and banker even 
when his material and personal assets are 
most austere. - 

In connection with the culture, the tra- 
ditions, the religions of the people in these 
areas, we must always remember the tre- 
mendous aspirations they have and the fan- 
tastic difficulties they must resolve. Much 
of what they hope to acquire by tomorrow 
they have learned about through the in- 
creasingly rapid means of communication 
and tion that we developed. I 
might mention here the very bad influence 
of some of our American motion pictures, 
for example, which show low moral stand- 
ards, a profligate waste of talent and re- 
sources, and luxuries which none of us really 
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need here, but which they want now. And, 
of course, with television this can be aggra- 
vated unless our films and tapes are better 
selected. This is one of the reasons we 
need to develop communications satellites 
so that we can project, through good tele- 
vision, the true image of America to all parts 
of the world. 

Now, the aspirations of these people—who 
want by tomorrow what we have today—have 
been greatly increased, stimulated if you will, 
by the Communists who claim that they can 
produce luxury for all—quickly and cheaply. 
The fact that the Communists cannot deliver 
is seldom perceived or questioned until it is 
too late, As long as emergent peoples think, 
or want to think the Communists can 
deliver, then they are willing to take the 
red road of socialism and communism to dic- 
tatorship. They say to the West: “We have 
not progressed in the past decades under 
your system so we might as well try the 
Communist way. It cannot be worse.” But, 
of course, it can be worse, much worse, but 
they will not know it until they have sold 
out, too late. 

These are real problems. They are our 
problems too, and our leaders must be even 
more concerned with how to solve them, 

So far, I have discussed briefly two phe- 
nomena of our times, world communism and 
the rising tide of expectations. 

There is a third phenomenon, the explo- 
sion that is taking place in science and tech- 
nology. Science, as you know is not quite 
500 years old, dating back to the printing 
press and such other developments as the 
art of navigation. Modern technology is only 
about half of that, dating back to the early 
days of the industrial revolution. Yet, con- 
sider this, while the entire recorded history 
of man is about 5,000 years old, it is only 
in the last century, or 2 percent of recorded 
time, that 90 percent of all the advances that 
have ever been made in science and tech- 
nology have taken place. Look at it another 
way: of all the people who have ever lived 
on this earth since Adam and Eve, who have 
been knowledgeable through native intellect, 
training, or education in the fields of sclence 
and technology, 90 percent are alive today. 
The growth of science and technology today 
is no longer a straight-line progression, but 
rather an exponential curve with an ever- 
rising rate and none can forecast the apex. 

So these are more of the problems we face. 

Certainly, we must find solutions to our 
own and the free world’s problems by every 
means short of resort to force or, much worse 
yet, surrender. 

Unfortunately, the only deterrent the 
masters of the Kremlin understand and re- 
spect is strength in every field. Our deter- 
mined course, then, must be to refurbish 
our national image in every way in all the 
farflung areas of the world and concurrent- 
ly to devote an adequate share of our sci- 
entific and technological effort to outpoint- 
ing the Reds in every field of endeavor. Even 
great power is useless, however, unless the 
determination to apply it when necessary is 
forthcoming in a timely manner. 

And this brings me back full circle to my 
original contention that courage, selfless- 
ness, and determination must be ever-in- 
creasingly stimulated in this great land of 
ours if the fog of fear and the clouds of 
complacency that so obscure the horizon are 
to be swept away by the freshening breeze 
of an awakened America. 

The answer as to how we meet our chal- 
lenges today and how each one of us meas- 
ures up to his responsibilities must be in- 
culcated better in the home, the church, 
the school. In these institutions our an- 
cestors were imbued with the sterling quali- 
ties and sense of values that enabled them 
to fight for the harder right rather than 
surrender to the easier wrong. They could 
all straddle a horse, but they seldom 
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straddled an issue. What. is happening to 
us? Certainly the eagles of victory will not 
perch long on our shoulders if we fail to 
prove our worthiness to carry forward those 
great moral principles for which our fore- 
fathers struggled, knowing they represent 
the most cherished goals of mankind. 

At times I think we as a people are so 
proud of our heritage that we are careless 
of our destiny, forgetting that 


Except the Lord build the house, 
They labour in vain that bulld it: 
Except the Lord keep the city, 

The watchman waketh but in vain. 


In days of old, the Roman battle cry was 
“Pro aris et pro facis,” “For our altars and 
our firesides.’”” When the Romans shortened 
this cry to simply “For our firesides,” they 
burled their altars and insured their own 
doom. 

Today the problem is not, “Shall we ac- 
cept a willingness to sacrifice?" because 
sooner or later we must. The question is, 
“How and when shall we accept it and what 
do we do about it?” 

Our readiness to meet the spiritual as well 
as the political, military, psychological, tech- 
nological, and economic challenges of com- 
munism must be of the highest order. This 
means a nationwide effort to constantly re- 
evaluate the Communist multiple threat 
against us and insure a dynamic, vigorous 
Strategy to meet it. It will not be solved by 
black boxes. 

We must realize in this age of great change 
that time is of the essence and that faith, 
and not fear—courage, not complacency— 
Patriotism, not patronage, and sacrifice, not 
Selfishness; are the keys to our survival. 

The kind of spirit, dedication, and courage 
that we must have today was clearly demon- 
strated in a story you may have heard about 
the Connecticut State Legislature back in the 
18th century. Those were still times of 
deeprooted superstitions and beliefs about all 
of the forces of nature. When the sun dark- 
ened from a total eclipse of the moon, the 
good citizens of Hartford thought that the 
Day of Judgment was at hand. The legis- 
lature was in session that day, and the mem- 
bers, some of them panic-stricken, began to 
Tush about excitedly. The speaker of the 
house stilled the commotion and brought 
order. Then he raised his voice above the 
babbling and shouted: “This darkness does 
not matter unless it means the end of the 
World, And if the world is indeed ending, I 
choose to meet my Maker while doing my 
duty. Therefore I ask that candies be 

ght * * * so that this house can con- 
tinue its business.“ 

As good Americans and good Catholics, no 
Other code can be countenanced by us and 
we must beware of the irreligious, the athe- 
ist, the agnostic, the Communist, the Social- 
ist, and the weak and cowardly, who would 
Compromise on Christian principles and in- 
vite the Trojan horse of so-called peaceful 
Coexistence within our gates. 

We must likewise beware of the arrogant 
intellectual who is now convinced that the 
World had no Creator but merely evolved 
from hydrogen gas. This still leaves com- 
Pletely unanswered the question, “Who made 
hydrogen gas?" 

Despite Huxley and Bertrand Russell, we 
Can be thankful there are still a host of bril- 
Uant minds throughout the fabric of our so- 
elety who believe as you and I, that: 


True learning is with reverence crowned. 
And science walks with humble feet. 
To seek the God that faith has found. 


Tm sure there are many other reasons why 
bad should count our blessings as we break 
read together after paying homage to our 
God and I am happy for the opportunity to 
join you in saying so today. Let our grati- 
tude for past blessings bolster our determl- 
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nation to face the future with faith and 
high resolve to conquer the formidable chal- 
lenges of our time. 

Thank you very much. 


Quo Vadis Civicus—Quo Vadis? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following article written by Edmund 
M. Socec of Augusta, Maine, entitled 
“Quo Vadis Civicus—Quo Vadis?” de- 
serves the attention of all Members of 
the House. Whether or not my col- 
leagues find themselves in agreement 
with Mr. Socec’s analysis or conclusions, 
I am certain that each Member reading 
this article will conclude it was a most 
worthwhile investment of his valuable 
time. 

The article follows: 

Quo Vapts Crvicus—Qvuo Vadis? 


At either end of the spectrum of life, we 
are more receptive to some things that bear 
repeating, such as the Ten Commandments 
or the slogan, “Drive carefully, the life you 
save may be your own", Today, too many of 
us are so harried by the exigencies of life 
that we lose sight of the trends of govern- 
ment, unless these are brought together into 
focus. We do see bits and pieces in the 
press, but it is difficult to place them in their 
proper perspective, or give them meaningful 
interpretation. We may uneasily sense some 
incipient disorders, but It is difficult to spell 
them out as there is such a multiplicity of 
Opinion. In the certainty of censure, I must 
nevertheless attempt to catalyze some of 
these thoughts. It may be pure temerity on 
my part, true enough, but I am so troubled 
that I must try to do so. 

Basically, I think, far too many of us seem 
to have a dearth of understanding of the 
philosophy of government, the interplay of 
international economy upon government it- 
self, thus, upon our dally lives as a result. 
Both our internal and external economies are 
not as rosy as they may look by a cursory 
reading of published quarterly statistics. I 
feel that we are Judging these figures by the 
past velocity of our Internal economy, rather 
than by studying some of the danger signals 
that are now flying in all earnest. Despite 
optimistic forecasts from all sides for the im- 
mediate future, there are far too many 
dangerous negatives for us to be complacent. 
I shall, therefore, deliberately adopt the 
negative in order to sound another serious 
note of warning. 

From leaders of the free world, then its 
bankers, and more lately, the military bul- 
wark of the free world, we have become a 
debtor nation. The full meaning of this 
has not yet penetrated the public’s think- 
ing. Our gold supply is being depleted in 
proportion to our prestige abroad, for as I 
have written previously, we are the rich 
Americans for all the world to see. Cor- 
respondingly then, the world is 
our prestige at a lower level quite steadily 
for it continues to demand our gold in- 
stead of expressing its faith in this country 
by not doing so. Smaller nations with 
lesser populations and resources are now 
hedging, as the giant falters and stumbles, 
Formerly weak countries now demand to be 
heard as our equals, and occasionally with 
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some justification. The black nations in 
the United Nations feel impelled to flaunt 
their nakedness, while insisting upon parity 
and allowing us to foot their bills, while 
being more or less gracious about it. 

Whittling the giant down to size may be 
& purely human reaction for our allies and 
the black nations, but they should remem- 
ber that their very growth or emancipation 
since World War II could not have taken 
place without the United States. Both 
Marshall plan and foreign aid stem from us 
and America created a formidable defense 
barrier for them during this time, as well. 
If our European friends take the Soviets for 
granted and feel that the next war will be 
over their heads, directly between the two 
greater powers, they should remember that 
this might have been true only so long as 
we remain the great power we have made 
ourselves. Were NATO to be left only to 
European powers, with America forced to 
retire troops and missiles in part because of 
the effect of balance of payments deficits, 
our friends might suddenly be faced with 
some difficult problems, Their own eco- 
nomic boom could suddenly turn very sour, 
with the added nonproductive military ex- 
penditures they would have to make. Any 
military expenditures is nonproductive, per 
se, and America has been the arsenal of the 
free world during and since the last war. 
These nonproductive efforts have been a 
stupendous drain on the earnings of the 
American people and our national debt is 
now passing all bounds of fiscal responsi- 
Dilly as a result. If it is true that we have 
made many grave errors, our allies have 
also benefited rather handsomely from our 
efforts. Time alone will tell whether our 
allies will consider our errors of the past 
serious enough to withhold statesmanlike 
support in our time of trial. In justice to 
them, we must also recall that they have 
supported us temporarily in ways not un- 
derstood by the public, such as with some- 
what risky currency swaps of recent times— 
since this administration took office. 

Mr. Kennedy has a difficult gamble to face. 
Either the gold problem can be faced early 
in 1963, in the hope that it will be forgotten 
by election time in 1964, or, it can be swept 
under the rug for the time being and sud- 
denly rear its head and become a truly over- 
whelming issue just before election. If we 
are to fudge by past performance and timing, 
I rather suspect that this administration 
will speculate upon the lack of economic 
knowledge of the American people. It may 
attempt to encompass a statutory election 
date, and international political and mone- 
tary problems, to its ultimate disfavor of 
course. In the meantime, however, an elec- 
tion may have been won, thus allowing the 
present group of thinkers 4 more years in 
Office. If this theory is correct and the 
repercussions were purely domestic, we could 
Still handle the problem in our own way, 
over the long run, through the interplay of 
our form of government, despite the tempo- 
rary ill effects and dificult economic read- 
justments. Unfortunately, this is no longer 
the case nor is it possible today. We are 
no longer a self-sufficient island unto our- 
selves, guarded by oceans and depending 
solely upon our own domestic markets, huge 
as they still are, in comparison to those of 
other nations. 

If we admit to being in a cold war, we 
must be able to fully describe our efforts, 
whether these be good or bad, factually or 
only theoretically effective. If these include 
substantial aid to Soviet Poland, over $3 
billion to Soviet Yugoslavia, similar huge 
amounts to neutralists like India, a $3 mil- 
lion yacht to Ethiopia among other items, we 
cannot resent the skepticism of our Allies. 
Foreign governments see us spending in 1962 
alone more than the total and combined in- 
comes of everyone living west of the Missis- 
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sippi River. They see this administration 
running a deficit of about $110 million every 
week since to took office, much of this huge 
amount being of a nonmilitary nature. They 
are aware of the fantastic boondoggle of the 
Alliance for Progress in South America, well 
intentioned as it may originally have been. 
They also see us giving aid to those who just 
turn around and give similar amounts to the 
United Nations, in order to barely hold their 
memberships. They know of the perfectly 
incredible Laos stupidity and recall vividly 
the Bay of Pigs, the tractor deal and 
the present contemptuous blackmail plot 
for the release of those prisoners. 

Only the self-hypnosis of the doctrinaires 
in Washington can possibly justify this type 
of expenditures of public funds. Such follies 
merely destroy the very faith of the world 
in our fiscal integrity as a nation, through 
pure and utterly damaging ridicule. Obvi- 
ously, this makes it most difficult for our 
Allies to understand the demands we must 
now make upon them. Cutting back is never 
easy; it has first to be demonstrated as being 
truly necessary. Let us also remember that 
we preached “good housekeeping” to our 
friends, while we seem unable to follow our 
own good advice. Their national pride will 
not let them forget this too easily, France 
especially. 

I have pointed out in previous articles that 
this administration inherited some very 
fundamental problems, many of them dating 
back some 30-odd yéars or longer. The bal- 
ance-of-payments problem is only one of 
them, but one which could have enormous 
impact upon us all in time to come. At the 
end of December 1962, it seems we shall face 
1963 with about $1 billion less gold than we 
had at the start of the year. You will note 
that this is over and above the prepayments 
made by several of our allies, and in spite of 
the many currency swaps made by the Treas- 
ury in more recent months, in an attempt to 
hold onto our dwindling supply of gold bul- 
lion. If these currency swaps, the forward 
and the spot transactions, have been useful 
so far, they have been helped by some for- 
tuitous circumstances operating in our favor. 
The very policy itself is dangerous when ap- 
plied in the volume it has been. It only em- 
phasizes to foreign central banks that the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve are acting 
in near desperation, rather than from sim- 
ple, stabilizing strength as provided under 
the 1944 Bretton Woods agreement. How- 
ever, you look at it, the solid fact remains 
that we will probably be out of free gold by 
election time in 1964, if not long before. 
Therefore, we may be compelled to revaluate 
the U.S. dollar, whether we wish to or not. 
The prepayments and currency swaps must 
be credited to our friends, as a significantly 
helpful gesture. This is mentioned again, in 
all justice to them. 

The matter of revaluation contains more 
misconceptions in the public mind; for one 
thing, it does not mean inflation, as a direct 
consequence. Revaluation of the currency 
has been used for centuries by many now de- 
funct governments. For a period of time it 
permits any political administration to take 
advantage of the public’s lack of knowledge 
of economic problems. In a small country, 
with minor resources and small population, 
this advantage can run from a few months 
to a year, as an example. For larger nations, 
with greater populations and resources, this 
advantage can actually last for a number of 
years, depending upon the lack of public in- 
formation and the external economic pres- 
sures. 

One of the principal factors involved is 
the type of economy of the nation affected, 
if you consider it as an economic unit rather 
than at the international level. Assuming 
that a small nation’s exports make up say 
25 percent of its GNP, revaluation, either 
up or down, will make for tremendous eco- 
nomic impact on its productive capacity and 
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may cause serious internal political reper- 
cussions. In the United States, however, we 
have been historically self-contained so far. 
Both production and sales have been largely 
internal, while exports amount roughly to 
only 5 percent of GNP during the present 
year of 1962. As long as we are not in direct 
competition in foreign markets for our eco- 
nomic survival, we can manage fairly well in 
our own domestic markets alone. These 
have thus far been sufficiently large to ab- 
sorb the output of our productive capacity. 
Please note the thus far“ qualification. 

Today, however, we find ourselves faced 
with perfectly tremendous over capacity in 
nearly every line of business you care to 
mention. From war shortages, another 
buildup during the Korean war, then the 
filling of the pent-up civilian demands, we 
have now retrogressed to the point where 
we have to deliberately create demand to 
keep productive capacity going, even at a 
lowered level. We have created this artifi- 
cial demand, largely by abuse of the credit 
system, by mortgaging the productive and 
earning capacity of the consumer for years 
to come and during very uncertain economic 
circumstances, This is anything but sound 
economics for the long term. 

At this writing, we may well have passed 
the point of created demand. Production 
has been slowly dropping, in toto, with 
consequent price cuts growing in number 
and competition for the consumer dollar 
becoming well nigh intolerable in certain 
industries. We'll not even mention the prof- 
its squeeze here, as this item is only too 
well known to most of us. Nevertheless, as 
created demand is based upon credit, any 
serious economic or political shock would 
have immediate adverse effects which could 
trigger a chain reaction of unforeseen con- 
sequences at the moment. This deliberate 
long term abuse of credit, and this alone, 
can easily prove to be the major constrictive 
force involved in the chain reaction I men- 
tion. 

Bearing this in mind, what we have here- 
tofore considered an unimportant 5 percent 
in exports, these loom larger, as our tradi- 
tional internal markets constrict, through 
the saturation of even created demands. 
When these exports dwindle again next year 
the impact will be greater still. If on top 
of this we add a sizable increase in low 
cost imports next year, we find our tradi- 
tional internal markets constricting still more 
rapidly, in relation to our total domestic 
productive capacity. Outside of very pre- 
dictible unemployment increases, the ulti- 
mate reactions are debatable as yet, but they 
are not encouraging for the short terms. 

This country is historically conditioned to 
constant change; this is an integral part of 
our heritage; we both want and expect 
change. What I am attempting to show here 
is that we may suddenly be subjected to 
unexpected economic forces and their con- 
sequent internal political reactions. In the 
last 15 years or so, we have seen severe 
curtailments in various industries, but those 
were balanced by equal gains in others. If 
textiles were subjected to competing man- 
made fibers and imports, steel to aluminum 
and plastics, for Instance, the net for this 
country was a gain in jobs and total pro- 
ductivity. Technological achievements in 
themselves augur well for the future, but 
what is the future, how many years hence, 
and what is to happen between tomorrow 
and this indeterminate future? I am not ex- 
amining the long-term future; that is for 
the next generation to do. 

I do, however, question the short term, 
the period of necessary adjustments. For 
this unpredictable area in time, I am sug- 
gesting extreme caution for any lending in- 
stitution, and for those entrusted with the 
funds of dependents. The FDIC can readily 
turn out to be a lure and a delusion, if you 
consider 


that their reserves constitute 
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roughly 1 percent or less of the total insured 
deposits, so-called, and that they cover 96 
percent of all banks, while basing their loss- 
experience only on the last 10 boom years. 
With the battle of the interest rates going 
on between banks of various types, I wonder 
a bit about the actual liquidity of some of 
them. I quite realize that I am raising an 
important point and that I am writing 
against the popular trend in expressing these 
views. Nevertheless, accounts receivable 
does not invariably mean they are collect- 
ible; far from it. Just take a good look at 
the recent jump in bankruptcy rates. Fur- 
thermore, should the so-called middle class 
be substantially diminished through a nega- 
tive chain reaction, the long range political 
implications will be incalculable. This is 
the group which spells internal political sta- 
bility, as well as ultimate social progress. 
This is a tough sociological factor seldom 
broached in public print. 

A factor new to us has been recently in- 
troduced to complicate our own problems 
even more. Many of the low-cost nations, 
with enormous aggregate productive capac- 
ity in plant and equipment, much of it 
more modern than ours due to Marshall plan 
aid, are also experiencing overproduction 
problems. The one factor which seems to 
be emerging is the concept of world prices 
for finished goods and commodities. Mean- 
while, we are still doing business at the tra- 
ditional domestic levels of , Standards 
of living, and business habits, within the 
framework of the home market idea. Besides 
this, we are being subjected to increasing 
limitations by the Federal Government on 
many fronts, while foreign governments in- 
stead are desperately trying to free them- 
selves of their traditional limitations in order 
to help in their economic development. A 
perfectly cogent example of this is the forth- 
coming merger of virtually all 
national airlines into an air union. They 
propose using single, cooperative facilities, 
while actually integrating all their financial 
accounts into a central one. In comparison, 
consider the plight of our railroads, which 
should normally merge into solid economic 
units, instead of being dominated by gov- 
ernmental regulations and militant labor 
unions. A European air union is also a 
prime example of what I refer to above as 
world pricing, versus the domestic pricing we 
are used to so far. 

We could remain an island of domestic 
prosperity as long as other nations were 
ineffective, both politically and economically. 
Now, though, precisely the contrary is in 
the process of happening. The very fulcrum 
of the problem lies between the standards of 
living in the high- and the low-cost nations, 
all of which have excess capacity and a grow- 
in gone. The low-cost nations have over- 
employment (labor imports) while we have 
underemployment at themoment. The low- 
cost nations can still afford to get down to 
normal employment, while our unemploy- 
ment can only increase. Under the circum- 
stances, the chain reaction I mentioned be- 
fore can very well take place in this country, 
while affecting others to a lesser degree, or 
for a shorter period of time, in the long run. 
The old saying that “if Wall Street gets a 
cold, Europe catches pneumonia” is still true 
for the immediate or acute stage; it may no 
longer be true for the long run. 

I rather fearfully suspect that too many 
of our official economists are basing their 
optimistic figures on the factor of our pres- 
ent economic momentum, the velocity of 
our economy, while largely ignoring the neg- 
ative signs I am trying to point out here, as 
the counteracting forces. This momentum 
factor has been exceedingly deceptive in the 
past. Examining the momentum of abuses 
is unpopular, but it can prove fruitful for 
the short term. I wonder whether the un- 
easiness felt in many quarters is reflected 
in the growing cash position of many indi- 
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viduals and businesses? This uneasiness 
is still more instinctive than reasoned in 
most cases. What is to be the reaction when 
instinctive uneasiness turns to reasoned mis- 
trust? Another drastic stock market break? 
Even more voluntary bankruptcies? The 
negative chain reaction I mentioned? 

In any assessment of the domestic econ- 
omy, we must now consider the effects of 
the Trade Expansion Act, fostered by this 
administration and passed by the Congress, 
perhaps somewhat reluctantly. Substantial 
give-and-take is a firm prerequisite in inter- 
national trade, but as a result some of our 
industries may be forced into some tempo- 
rarily painful readjustments, due to world 
pricing. Should these readjustments come 
about by internal economics, these would 
be serious enough, but we could and would 
recover from them in due time and within 
our bounds. However, if purely intellectual 
and doctrinaire policies prevail, over and 
above the normal interplay of domestic and 
international economics, we could become 
afflicted with organic industrial disruptions, 
causing in turn a complete change in our 
form of government in the future—the long 
term 


In this respect, there may be already some 
straws-in-the-wind, tending to outline this 
trend. Controlled restrictions of the news is 
only one of the more obvious. But consider 
that in the next 3 to 5 years, a very substan- 
tial percentage of the population in the 
United States will be 25 years of age, or 
thereabouts. Add a completely crass ignor- 
ance, national in scope, of the realities and 
facts concerning the rest of our civilized 
world, including those black nations which 
have not even graduated. With an estimated 
half of our total population seriously lack- 
ing in political experience and knowledge, 
on top of a probable transition period in 
world economy, you have the ingredients 
for a serious internal political change. Com- 
ments concerning the middle class on the 
previous page become even more cogent in 
this perspective. 

Other countries now own most of our gold 
Teserves, so that we now suddenly discover 
that the paper dollars are in a fateful 
race between printing-press-inflation and 
business-collapse-deflation. As I see it, the 
latter is preferable to the former, as under 
@eflation we could still maintain some form 
of control in our economy. It would be a 
shock, but we would in time readjust to it, 
Without too great a loss to our political lib- 
erties. With printing-press-inflation, the 
Many historical precedents only point to a 
basic change in the form of government or 
some domestic form of dictatorship. In the 
United States this would not necessarily be 
What we have known as facistic or socialistic 
by name, but it must perforce to be of some 
monolithic nature, regardless of the name it 

y takes. I sincerely feel we are ap- 
Proaching a most trying period in the history 
Of this country, no matter which adminis- 
tration or political party is in power, This 
administration inherited the acute stage of 
basic fiscal and political problems. The 
fact remains that it is this administration 
Which wili have to make harsh internal 
decisions. These have now become abso- 
lutely compelling, primarily in the field of 
tax reform, but coupled with corresponding 
deep slashes in Federal expenditures; un- 
fortunately, these inevitably have political 
Tepercussions against the political party in 
Power at the time. - 

Nevertheless, this would be good states- 
Manship, but human nature being what it 
is, I suspect this to be a fond hope rather 

potential reality. Both here and 
Abroad, politicologists being what they are 
and human too, they may prefer to tempo- 
Tize and sweep things under the rug, instead 
Of facing up to the fundamentals. If it is 
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true that “Everyone loves a winner,” we may 
also have to learn the bitter truth that we 
might be the temporary losers at this stage 
of the game of history. Long years of abuses 
in both the fiscal and financial structures 
of the economy are going to have to be paid 
for in one form or another, whether we like 
it or not. The patient is physiologically ill 
now, through the ministrations of social 
seers whose well-meaning directives are 
plausible, only to those completely lacking 
in experience. The common man may de- 
light in and demand these plausibilities; he 
may elect those seers at his will and pleasure, 
according to the Constitution. What the 
common man forgets is that there are 
mighty slim pickings in the Constitution, to 
guarantee him against the effects of inter- 
national political economy. World prices, 
high versus low cost nations, narrowing time 
lapses, accelerated technology, etc., all these, 
and many other factors, help to shape the 
broad movements in economics and history. 
The common man, poor devil, is somewhat 
ineffective in such broad movements, no 
matter how high predatory politicologists 
have inflated his ego in recent years. The 
common man becomes merely “common” 
when he abandons self-reliance, civic pride 
and its attendant duties and stops using his 
native intelligence. Nearly 2,000 years ago, 
the Romans found out there was a stiff 
price tag to the spend-and-elect philosophy 
of government. We may have to learn this 
all over again in our day and age, while 
the common man is invariably the greatest 
loser of all. But, who will tell him this? 
The politicologists? 

Being merely human, we all tend to think 
in terms of our age and our generation. We 
forget that it is a continuing process, com- 
pletely interrelated, except in our own in- 
dividual minds. The new era boys of 1929 
were right, but they forgot that this era 
had first to be digested economically before 
it could come into actual being. If a child 
is conceived, it must be born before it be- 
comes a human being, and it is born in pain. 
The new era boomed in the end, beyond 
fondest dreams, but during the transition a 
price was paid. If those of our age and gen- 
eration discovered the crystal set in radio, 
lived through the model A Ford and two 
World Wars, the younger generation must 
have its time in turn. They, too, must be 
given their time of glory in exploration, and 
they are doing the job. They, too, must 
learn the pain of knowledge and the price 
of experience. We cannot remake the world; 
we can only live in it and change as it does, 
each within our times, If an optimistic 
booster has his functons, so has the con- 
servative. The older ones among us must 
exercise the wisdom bought at the cost of 
our years; we must make what attempts we 
can to help those who are yet too young to 
have paid the price we did. 

As I complete this article, I seemingly do 
not come to an easy conclusion, an accepted 
ending, leaving the reader with an easy mind; 
this was not my intent. However much you 
may disagree with me, I have put into words 
for all to read, some of the unpopular things 
that could happen to us in the near future, 
unless the people of this country react in- 
telligently. In the final analysis, much of 
what happens one way or another may de- 
pend largely upon the amount of intestinal 
fortitude we show in expressing our dissent 
to unsourid, unpatriotic policies and princi- 
ples. Every man must contribute to the 
society be believes in by doing his own best 
work, in the best way he can, but work and 
strive he must to the very limit of his 
ability. Unfortunately, today at least, this 
description would only fit a very “uncommon 
man“ indeed. Should a terminal punchline 
be required for a modicum of conformity, 
then that is the one. 
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Comments on the Battle of Gettysburg by 
Dr. Chester W. Heathcote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
centennial anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg and I am exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having in my congressional dis- 
trict a competent authority on the sub- 
ject in the person of Dr. Charles William 
Heathcote, emeritus professor of history 
at West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Dr. Heathcote has prepared a detailed 
paper on the battle and has added his 
comments on the dedication of the na- 
tional cemetery at Gettysburg which was 
the occasion for Lincoln’s famed address. 
Dr. Heathcote’s fine article, included and 
made a part of these remarks, follows; 
THE CENTENNIAL YEAR OF THE BATTLE OF 

GETTYSBURG, JULY 1, 2, 3, 1863, AND LIN- 
È CO x S DEDICATORY ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG, 

NOVEMBER 19, 1863 
(By Charles William Heathcote, Ph. D, 

S. T. D., head, department of history, emeri- 

tus, West Chester State College, West 

Chester, Pa.) 


PRELUDE 


After Lee, the Confederate commander, de- 
feated Hooker, the commander of the Union 
Army, in the Battle of Chancellorsville, May 
1-2, 1863, the decision was made by the 
Confederate leaders to invade the North and 
thus end the war. Lee eventually moved his 
army up the rich Cumberland Valley into 
Pennsylvania. This position placed Lee west 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Hooker 
started to move his Union Army east of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, keeping in a parellel 
position with the Confederate Army. On 
June 27, Hooker brought his army to Fred- 
erick, Md., when he requested the War De- 
partment for the addition of the 10,000 
Union troops at Harper’s Ferry to be united 
with his army. The request was refused, 
whereupon Hooker resigned his command. 
President Lincoln promptly appointed Gen. 
George Gordon Meade, commander of the 
5th Corps, Army of the Potomac, to com- 
mand the Union Army. Meade accepted the 
command. On June 29, Meade established 
his headquarters at Taneytown, Md., about 
12 miles south of Gettysburg. The major 
portion of the Union Army was located in 
this area. By June 30, Lee's forces were in 
the Chambersburg section about 25 miles 
from Gettysburg. Lee had his headquarters 
at Greenwood on the Chambersburg road 
about 15 miles from Gettysburg. 

FIRST DAY'S BATTLE, GETTYSBURG, JULY 1, 1863 

The Union leaders learned the Confeder- 
ate forces were established along the Cham- 


was joined and the struggle of Gettysburg 
Was a reality. The Union troops were out- 
numbered and Buford sent word to General 

to bring his forces to Buford's aid. 
When Reynolds arrived he was arranging his 
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troops in the McPherson woods area, he was 
killed by a Confederate sharpshooter. He 
was àa most able officer and he was missed in 
the struggle. Then the Union troops drove 
back the Confederates and captured a large 
number of prisoners. 

When General Howard arrived on the field 
he took command and after careful study 
realized the Union troops were outnum- 
bered. He sent orders to Union forces lo- 
cated near the area for reinforcements to be 
sent immediately. 

About this time the Confederates made a 
heavy attack upon the Union lines which 
were driven back through Gettysburg which 
resulted in the loss of all gains made earlier 
in the day. Later under the direction of 
Generals Hancock and Howard the Union 
line was well established on Cemetery, Culp's 
Hill and East Cemetery Hill. General Meade 
at Tane , Md., was made cognizant of 
the Union position. 

In the meantime General Lee, commander 
of the Confederate Army arrived upon the 
field from Cashtown also located on the 
Chambersburg Road. 

SECOND DAY'S BATTLE, JULY 2, 1863 

General Meade arrived at the scene of 
the battle from T: at 1 am,, July 2. 
When he came he had complete understand- 
ing of the location of the Union lines from 
messages he had received from his officers 
and from careful study he made of the map. 
He established his headquarters at the Leis- 
ter house near the 2d Corps of the Union 
Army, General Meade’s line of troops ex- 
tended from Spangler’s Spring near Culp’s 
Hill, Cemetery Hill to the Round Tops. As 
soon as it was light, Meade made careful 
inspection of his position which he decided 
to hold in order to fight defensively or of- 
fensively depending upon conditions as the 
battle was waged. Meade realized the im- 
portance of holding the Round Tops as they 
formed an anchor position for the Union 
troops. As the struggle progressed later in 
the day, General Warren. was ordered to 
carefully examine the condition about the 
Round Tops, with the result that he placed 
sufficient Union forces to hold and guard 
this important position. 

In the meantime General Lee established 
the Confederate line so that it followed al- 
most the direct position of the Union loca- 
tion except it began from Benner's Hill be- 
yond Culp's Hill, extended through Gettys- 
burg out Seminary Ridge near the Round 
Tops, Lee's attack was directed against the 
Union forces at Cemetery and Culp's Hill, 
but it failed. In the afternoon the fighting 
was teriffic, particularly in the endeavor 
of the Confederates to capture Big and Little 
Round Top which were so important for 
Meade’s position, but the Union forces held 
them. : 

The struggle was also carried through the 
area known as the Peach Orchard and the 
Wheat Field. Devil’s Den was held by the 
enemy, and the base of Big Round Top was 
secured by Lee’s troops but the Union forces 
held the enemy above the base. The fighting 
continued into the night but Lee failed to 
break the Union line. 

THIRD DAY'S BATTLE, JULY 3, 1863 


The struggle began with an attack upon 
the Confederates established near Spangler's 
Spring and Culp’s Hill with the result that 
the enemy was driven out and the Union line 
was established more firmly. 

Meade called a meeting of his superior at 
his headquarters concerning Lee's probable 
plan of attack. The opinion prevailed that 
since Lee failed to destroy the right and left 
wings of the Union Army, that likely he 
would make a terrific attack upon the cen- 
ter. Consequently, Meade ordered every 
preparation made to meet the eventuality. 
An unusual calm settled over the battle area, 
which was broken later by the firing of two 
signal guns from the Confederate lines. 
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At once, the Confederate cannon began to 
pour shells into the Union lines, The Union 
cannon replied immediately. For more than 
an hour the artillery duel continued. Then 
Meade ordered the firing to cease in order 
to cool the guns, bring up replacements and 
new supplies of ammunition. Lee seems to 
have been under the impression that the 
Union cannon were silenced. Meade ex- 
pected that the time had come for the Con- 
federate attack. He was not mistaken. 

Pickett's division was ordered to attack 
the Union forces. As they marched forward, 
the Union artillery was ordered to hold their 
fire until the enemy came in close range. 
The Union batteries opened with deadly ef- 
fect. The musketry fire upon the advancing 
troops was likewise effective. Pickett di- 
rected the charge against the Union position 
where a clump of trees was conspicuous. 
Here a few men of the attacking forces 
reached this position, and the spot came to 
be known as “The High Water Mark“ as the 
farthest point reached by the Confederates 
in this titanic struggle. To commemorate 
the position a very unique marker was estab- 
lished. It represents an open book on which 
is stated it is the farthest point reached by 
the Confederates in this struggle. 

As the attack moved on, the Confederate 
cavalry was massed in the sector between 
the York and Hanover roads about 3 miles 
east of Gettysburg which is known as the 
east cavalry field, the Confederates timed 
this attack during Pickett's charge in order 
to aid in destroying Mead's army. The 
Confederate cavalry numbered about 7,000 
and the Union cavalry about 5,000. In this 
struggle the Union cavalry was located in 
the area to protect the rear center of the 
Union lines. As the cavalry of the Con- 
federates attacked the Union cavalry, Gen- 
erals Gregg and Custer of the Union Cavalry 
met the onslaught and drove the Confeder- 
ates from the field. 

After Pickett's charge was stopped, having 
suffered heavy losses, the remnants of the 
division joined Lee’s main army. This con- 
dition ended the Battle of Gettysburg. Lee 
in the meantime gave the order to retreat 
and in due course the Confederates returned 
to Virginia. Meade ordered the Union cav- 
alry to pursue the retreating Confederates 
but no important battle took place. Meade 
lacked reserve forces to make an effective 
pursuit. In time the Union forces found 
the enemy again in Virginia. The Union 
army won an important victory. However 
the losses on each side were heavy. The fig- 
ures in general are: Union army numbered 
80,000; killed, wounded, and missing as cas- 
ualties, 23,000; Confederate army numbered 
75,000, and casualties about 27,000. 

THE ETERNAL LIGHT-THE PEACE MEMORIAL 


As a fitting climax to the 75th reunion 
of Confederates and Union veterans on July 
3, 1938, The Eternal Light-The Peace Me- 
morial was dedicated by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The memorial Is located on 
Oak Hill about 1 mile northeast of Gettys- 
burg. Two challenging statements appear 
on the front part of The Eternal Light-The 
Peace Memorial “An enduring light to guide 
us in units and fellowship,” “Peace eternal— 
nation united.” 

THE NATIONAL CEMETERY—PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN’S DEDICATORY ADDRESS, NOVEMBER 19, 
1863 
Shortly after the Battle of Gettysburg, 

Hon. A. G. Curtin, Governor of Pennsylvania, 

came to Gettysburg in order to see what 

could be done to ald the wounded at Gettys- 
burg. He appointed Attorney David Wills as 
his special representative. A board of com- 

missioners was also organized to establish a 

national cemetery to honor the heroic dead 

of the battle. The 18 loyal States supported 
the plan. Attorney Wills purchased land 
suitable for the national cemetery. When 
the commission organized, they chose Wills 
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president. The cemetery 17 acres 
on Hill. At the apex of the trian- 
gular lines of the Union Army, William 
Saunders, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., laid out the cemetery. 
Wills also had the authority to arrange 
suitable services for the dedication of the 
cemetery. The Honorable Edward Everett, 
a well known clergyman and educator, ac- 
cepted the invitation to deliver the oration. 
However, he suggested the date October 23, 
1863, which was set for the services, be 
changed to November 19, 1863, which was 
agreeable to the commission. Then Presi- 
dent Lincoln was invited to deliver the dedi- 
catory address, which he accepted. In the 
national cemetery is a monument erected 
which is known as the soldiers’ monument, 
which also marks the spot where Lincoln 
stood on November 19, 1863, when he deliv- 
ered his immortal dedicatory address. The 
monument is a tribute of the Nation to the 
sons who gave their lives to save their coun- 
try and also a tribute to Lincoln for his im- 
mortal address. Around the base are four 
figures symbolical of War, History, Peace, 
and Plenty. The monument is surmounted 
by a marble statue representing Victory. 
The historical significance of the statue 18 
self-evident. 7 
A short distance to the south of the Sol- 
diers Monument is another beautiful marker 
somewhat semicircular and in the back- 
ground is a bust of Lincoln in bronze which 
rests firmly on a pedestal. The remarkable 
artistic workmanship of the face of Lincoln 
is the study one finds as the light plays upon 
it. To the right of the bust also in bronze 
is Lincoln’s immortal address. To the left 
likewise in bronze is a copy of the Invitation 
to Lincoln to deliver the dedicatory address. 
This truly is the dedicatory marker. 
President Lincoln and his official group left 
Washington on November 18, proceeded to 
Baltimore, then to Hanover Junction and to 
Gettysburg. Wills had Lincoln as his guest 
and the Wills home was centrally located on 
the square. Before Lincoln arrived in Get- 
tysburg his speech was not completed, for 
he had written but one page. The Presi- 
dent had clearly in his mind what he pro- 
posed to write as he was motivated by our 
heritage. He knew the tremendous loss of 
life in this struggle and the sacrifices of fam- 
ilies who gave their sons to save the Nation. 
He realized that the dedication was for all 
citizens. His speech was written in simple 
and inspiring language. It is a poem in its 
content, because it is a vision for all people. 
When Lincoln left Washington he had the 
one part of the speech written on paper of 
the Executive Mansion. During the early 
evening as a guest of Wills he was unable to 
retire to his room to complete his address. 
Later when he retired he asked Wills for sev- 
eral sheets of paper in order to finish writing 
his speech. Wills gave him several sheets of 
the legal size paper such as he used. Lin- 
coln finished his speech and then retired for 
the night. In the morning he copied his 
speech for the dedicatory exercises, 


DAY OF DEDICATION 


The day of dedication dawned clear and 
beautiful. The streets were crowded with 
people. It was estimated at least 10,000 per- 
sons were assembled at the place of dedica- 
tion. Edward Everett, the orator of the oc- 
casion, spoke more than an hour. Then 
Chief Marshal Lamon introduced the Presi- 
dent, who received an enthusiastic greeting. 
He held his manuscript within each hand 
and spoke forcefully and clearly. In the de- 
livery of his address, he inserted two words 
extemporaneously—after This Nation— Un- 
der God.” His speech took a short time to 
deliver. There was no applause after his 
speech. Large numbers of people thought it 
was not finished and many in that great 
audience did not realize it was finished until 
he sat down. Dr. Baugher, who was presi- 
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dent of Pennsylvania College, now Gettys- 
burg College, was also seated on the plat- 
form, in order to pronounce the benediction 
at the close of the services, heard Dr. Everett 
say to Lincoln, “I spent many weeks in pre- 
paring my address and used more than an 
hour in delivering it, but your speech of a 
few minutes will lve long after mine will 
haye been forgotten. Everett's words were 
prophetic and true. 

Some of the papers in New York and Phila- 
delphia inserted the word “applause” in the 
Printed copy, but others did not follow this 
Pattern. Without doubt the newspapers 
which inserted “applause” did so to be con- 
siderate for the President. At this time two 
newspapers were published in Gettysburg 
and one of them inserted “applause” in the 
speech and the other one did not. Large 
numbers of people who followed the address 
With care were pleased and inspired by the 
words. They realized that the Battle of 
Gettysburg and Lincoln's immortal address 
Were inseparable and at the same time one 
was incomplete without the other. 

At the close of a busy day, but a memorable 
one in Gettysburg, Lincoln returned to 
Washington to continue anew the struggle 
for peace and unity in the Nation. The 
Speech without a doubt made a deep im- 
Pression on his mind as he was willing to 
Produce several copies of it in the next 2 
years. Lincoln was likewise dedicated anew 
to his task as well as to the services of the 
soldiers who rested in the national cemetery. 


“Whiz Kids” Versus Military Men: Who 
Is Shaping Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from U.S. News & World Report 
of March 4, 1963: 

“Wer Kms” Versus Mimirary Men: WHO 
Is SHAPING DEFENSE? 

(Nore—Key decisions about U.S. defenses 
are coming out of the Pentagon with a 
rush, bringing into issue the role of a new 
type of civlian expert. Seasoned military 
men feel they have been shunted to the side- 
lines, replaced by young scientists who shape 
Strategy with electronic computers. Now 
Congress is taking a close look at the whole 
System.) 

Sharp controversy is boiling up in Wash- 
ington over new U.B. defense strategy, and 
the growing influence of “whiz kids” in the 
Pentagon, 

At the heart of the controversy is this 
key question: 

Are military decisions now completely out 
of the hands of professional soldiers and in 
the hands of young scientists—the so-called 
“whiz kids"—with topheavy reliance on 
electronic computers to shape strategy? 

Military men see themselves as being 
driven to the sidelines, replaced by comput- 
ers, with their opinions either unsolicited or 
largely ignored. 

Decisions on how to spend $50 billion a 
8 on defense are said to be largely in 


practical experience. 

pons are being chosen for future wars, 
it is said, and grand strategy is being made 
by young men who have never heard a rifie 
fired in anger. 
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TIME OF DECISION 


A new and sweeping nuclear war plan has 
Just been described to Congress by Robert S. 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense. If imple- 
mented, it will set the course of U.S. de- 
fenses for many years to come. 

Suddenly, senior officers, military analysts, 
and others are questioning that strategy and 
how it was formulated. Concern is growing 
in Congress. On February 19 Chairman 
JOHN C. STENNIS of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee left a meeting with Mr. Mc- 
Namara saying he was unconvinced of the 
wisdom of a decision to phase out big bomb- 
ers and to cancel the Skybolt airborne 
missile, 

One senior officer expressed his concern in 
these words: 

“If Mr. McNamara’s young scientists fol- 
low the trends now established, the United 
States will deteriorate to a second-rate mili- 
tary power in 10 years. 

“That sounds extreme, but it’s true. They 
are giving us a strategy of ‘nuclear stalemate’ 
based on a limited number of big missiles. 
When the B-52 bomber wears out, there will 
be no more manned bombers to provide 
flexibility. Aircraft carriers, the backbone of 
the Navy, will disappear. The Army will not 
have either the airlift or the sealift that it 
needs to move its forces in a hurry. And 
basic weapons will be overstandardized in 
all three services,” 

“WHIZ KIDS": A CLOSE LOOK 

Such criticism, heard in the Pentagon and 
elsewhere, is not aimed directly at Secretary 
McNamara but at the “whiz kids” he has put 
into positions of power. 

Their influence at this time is seen as 
growing. Their number is increasing as well. 

The hard core of original “whiz kids” was 
brought into the Pentagon 2 years ago as 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Special As- 
sistants and as Directors and Deputy Direc- 
tors of agencies. But several hundred more 
civilians have been added since then. 

Most of these newer civilian experts have 
come straight from college campuses. Some 
of them work on a part-time basis at $75 a 
day. 
These civilians, sometimes called the bow- 
tie boys“ by military men, are regarded as 
alert and well educated. Nearly all are in 
their thirties and most have advanced 
degrees. None is reported to have a real 
military background. 

Their symbol is the electronic computer, 
into which thousands of facts and figures can 
be poured, and out of which a logical com- 
parison of two or more weapons or tech- 
niques can be drawn. 

To get their facts and figures, these civil- 
fans fan out over the Pentagon and some- 
times over the country. Interviews with 
military men are held in some cases. More 
often, memos are sent to the Armed Services 
requesting a set of figures or background on 
some problem, usually on a few days’ notice. 

FALLACY IN FIGURES? 

Rarely are professional military men asked 
to give opinions On any problem under re- 
view. Criticism of this method, as a result, 
is strong. Said one military officer: 

“Not one in a hundred civilians has any 
knowledge of the military realities. As a re- 
sult they ask naive questions, make unreal- 
istic assumptions and, worst of all, try to 
simplify into statistics for thelr computers 
things that are widely variable and not sub- 
ject to simple statistical analysis.” 

Once collected, the facts and figures are 
processed, usually in a digital computer, in 
a process known as operational analysis. 
This stems from earlier attempts by the 
British to work out complex problems in 
World War II. It has become the standard 
technique for shaping the pattern of US. 
defenses now. 

A Pentagon officer, in recent days, made 
this comment: “Operational analysis is great 
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stuff if you use a little experience and mill- 
tary Judgment with it. But it’s the sort of 
thing that, badly handled, could easily dupli- 
cate ‘human errors’ such as the Maginot Line, 
the superbattleships at the end of World 
War II, and the B-36 bomber. None of them 
panned out in practice.” 


FIRST VICTIM: AIR FORCE 


The “whiz kids” have just won their big- 
gest victory so far, over the Air Force, and 
now are setting their sights on the Navy. 

The victory over the Air Force was over 
not only that service, but over the almost 
unanimous recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, considerable technical advice 
from private industry, and over the British 
Government, 

Secretary McNamara, it turns out, relied 
on the strong recommendation of the “whiz 
kids” to delete two big items from the new 
arms budget: 

Skybolt, a $3 billion airborne-missile pro- 
gram, was killed outright. The recommen- 
dation to kill it reportedly came from a 
Civilian team headed by one of the oldest 
of the “whiz kids,” John H. Rubel, 42. He 
is an Assistant Secretary of Defense and an 
expert in industrial computers. 

The RS-70, planned as a supersonic jet 
bomber, also has been killed. Only token de- 
velopment of three XB-70 jets is provided 
for. In this case the recommendation that 
was followed came from Dr. Harold Brown, 
widely regarded as the No. 1 “whiz kid.“ At 
35, he is Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering in the Defense Department. 

Others playing key roles in recent de- 
cisions are Dr. Alain C. Enthoven, 32, who 
recommended that the United States put 
more money behind the Minuteman and 
Polaris missiles, and Henry 8. Rowen, 37, 
one of the architects of the new mutual 
deterrence nuclear strategy outlined by Mr. 
McNamara. 

A BROAD SWATH 


The Skybolt and RS—70 programs were only 
the largest of 600 major items requested by 
military services this year and killed by 
Secretary McNamara on the advice of his 
teams of specialists. The total value of these 
deleted programs: $13 billion. 

Next major project to be undertaken by 
the “whiz kids” is a long look at the big 
ships of the U.S. Navy. 

A special board is starting to look into 
the question of the cost and capability of the 
fleet in relation to the cost of defending it 
against air attack. Indications are that the 
future of attack-type aircraft carriers, other 
large surface ships, and even nuclear subma- 
rines of the non-Polaris type, is at stake. 

APPLAUSE, TOO 

Not all military men object to the work 
of the civilian Some see them as 
a necessary adjunct to military decision- 
making. Younger officers, especially, main- 
tain that battlefield experience is no longer 
of overriding importance in an age of nu- 
clear missiles. 

The civilian experts, too, appear to be 
mellowing as they become entrenched. 
They no longer appear to be openly disdain- 
ful of slower thinking generals and admirals. 
Their criticisms are less open and their ap- 
proach often less abrupt. 

“The ‘whiz kids’ may be getting more 
mellow,” one officer reported, “but they are 
getting more all the time, and I'm 
sincerely afraid of where it is leading. What 
do you suppose would happen if Secretary 
McNamara weren't around to hold them 
down?" 

Some INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES COMMENTS ON 

“Wai Kms” 

A senior engineer on the west coast: “The 
basic gripe about McNamara's ‘whiz kids’ is 
that they want to be considered experts on 
everything. 
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“They can be brilliant in certain areas, but 
almost irrational in others. 

“They have technical arrogance.” 

Vice president of an aircraft firm: “The 
‘whiz kids’ now have got the Air Force beaten 
down, and they are starting on the Navy. 
One report we get is that they believe car- 
riers are carrying too many planes. Their 
theory is that, since today’s planes carry 
nuclear bombs, fewer are needed. They sug- 
gested a 25-percent cut in planes without 
Tegard for the tactical problems, such as 
penetrating to targets.” 

Executive of east coast firm: “McNamara 
is reported to have said he has never been 
proved wrong in a major decision in his 
business career. I'm just suspicious of any- 
one who would say something like that. 

“The Secretary and his bright young aids 
are getting too much influence. They too 
often overrule the men with long tactical 
and military experience.” 

A midwestern manufacturer: “McNamara 
would like to see this business (defense pro- 
duction) run like the auto business. But 
that will take considerable time. 

“From our point of view, a big problem is 
that we no longer can sit down with military 
men and make plans or discuss future needs. 
The plain fact is the miiltary no longer 
makes the decisions on which weapons they 
will use on the battlefield. They have to 
wait and be told by ‘the bow-tie boys’.” 

The president of a big western firm: “Mc- 
Namara has gathered the decisionmaking 
process into his own shop. He is a strong 
man. He concludes that important decisions 
should not be taken by any one individual 
service. 

“With that approach, with his superb con- 
fidence in himself, you don't find the Penta- 
gon taking much advice from industry.” 

An executive in a middle-sized firm: 
“There’s no doubt McNamara has improved 
efficiency in weapons procurement. The 
question is whether the bright boys give 
enough weight to the accumulated experience 
of trained military men.” 


Cancer Research Results Relevant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the bat- 
tle against the dreaded disease, cancer, is 
being fought in laboratories, research 
centers, and hospitals throughout the 
Nation. The Federal Government, the 
American Cancer Society, and other pub- 
lic and private organizations and agen- 
cies are involved in the sponsorship of 
extensive research efforts to find a break- 
through in bringing cancer under con- 
trol. 

Dr. Alvin Sarachek, chairman of the 
biology department at the University of 
Wichita, Kans., is one of the scientists 
engaged in a basic research project 
which could provide important informa- 
tion leading to a breakthrough. Some 
of Dr. Sarachek’s research efforts are 
financed through Federal research 
grants, and some by the American Can- 
cer Society. 

It is fitting that we pay tribute to men 
such as Dr. Sarachek who take the time 
to combine teaching assignments with 
many hours in the laboratory. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a report from the 
University of Wichita Alumni magazine 
published in January 1963, entitled 
“Cancer Research Results Relevant“: 

CANCER RESEARCH RESULTS RELEVANT 


New hope for a breakthrough in cancer 
research could be the result of work being 
performed by Dr. Alvin Sarachek, head of 
the Wichita University Biology Department. 

So relevant is his research that Dr. Sara- 
chek has received grants from both the 
American Cancer Society and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy’s Office of Naval Research. 
The two grants, totaling approximately $40,- 
000, will enable the professor to study fur- 
ther the “genetics of the cell division process 
in candida albicans.” 

According to Dr. Sarachek, candida albi- 
cans is a yeast found in the mouths of 
most people and is occasionally a disease 
producing organism. It has the ability to 
grow either by forming additional cells or 
simply by each cell increasing in size. 

Don Kordis, executive secretary of the 
Sedgwick County (Kans.) American Cancer 
Society unit, said the national office of the 
Society is especially interested in Dr. Sara- 
check's work. “The results of his research 
could lead us to a significant key in our 
fight against cancer,” he said. 

By using radiation to alter the ability 
of the yeast cells to divide or reproduce, 
Dr. Sarachek believes his research should 
contribute to an understanding of the chain 
of chemical processes which may regulate 
cell division. Cancer, in its most funda- 
mental aspect, is characterized by abnormal 

and division of cells. 

“Cancer,” Sarachek stated, “is an enor- 
mously complex problem, and any informa- 
tion on the mechanism of normal cell divi- 
sion has immediate bearing upon our under- 
standing of this disease.” 

In discussing his research work, the quiet- 
spoken biology department head explained 
that the most unique property of the living 
organism is its ability to reproduce. He 
pointed out that the basic unit of life Is the 
cell which reproduces by the process of cell 
division. “Although this cell division process 
has been the object of study for almost 100 
years, very little is known of the biochemical 
processes that underlie this phenomenon,” 
he said. 

Explaining further, he said all biochemical 
reactions in the living cell are directed by 
hereditary factors called genes. “If a gene 
is altered or inactive the specific process it 
causes or controls is thereby altered or stop- 
ped.” The professor added that a great 
deal has been learned about cellular chem- 
istry by intentionally inactivating genes 
(i.e; creating genetic mutants) by deter- 
mining how the chemical activities of the 
cell have been altered or stopped. 

In his research Dr. Sarachek will use radia- 
tion to alter the genes. He will then look 
for cells that have lost the ability to divide 
but are still capable of growing. By identi- 
fying the biochemical changes which occur 
in these radiation altered cells, it should be 
possible to determine the chain of chemical 
processes that specifically regulate cell di- 
vision. i 

The results of his research to date have 
been published in several professional Jour- 
nals, 

“Research takes time,” Sarachek answered 
in regard to a question asking him how long 
his particular research might take. “No one 
can predict where or when the significant 
answers will be found.” 

The grant by the American Cancer So- 
ciety fqr $3,900 is the fourth grant made to 
Sarachek by the ACS for a total of 614,400. 
The Navy grant awarded to the WU profes- 
sor is to cover a 3-year period and totals 
$35,814. It is the second grant Dr. Sarachek 
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has received from the Navy Department di- 
rected toward cancer research for an overall 
total of $51,314. 

Dr. Sarachek has been a member of the 
WU faculty since 1958. He attended Central 
High School, Kansas City, Mo., before at- 
tending the University of Kansas City where 
he received both his bachelor of arts and 
master's degrees. 

Sarachek was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City for 1 year and worked 
in the Army Medical Research Laboratory, 
Fort Knox, Ky., during his Army tour before 
receiving the doctorate degree from Kansas 
State University in 1958. 

His wife, Norma, is also a chemist. 


The Faith of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from Newsweek, March 4, 1963: 

THE FAITH or THE FBI 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As J. Edgar Hoover is completing four 
decades of service as chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, it might be sug- 
gested that the letters FBI could stand for 
fidelity, bravery, and intelligence. For 
scores of FBI men in flerce and sometimes 
bloody encounters have shown rare cour- 
age. And on other occasions the fine intel- 
ligence of Hoover's men has outwitted and 
frustrated the sharpest crooks in the under- 
world and the elite among alien subversives. 

But what most distinguishes the career 
of J. Edgar Hoover is his fidelity to 
the limited function of his organization 
and to constitutional restrictions. Ameri- 
cans should remind themselves from time 
to time that the FBI is largely an inves- 
tigative agency. It does not prosecute. It 
does not judge. It finds the facts and sub- 
mits them to agencies responsible for doing 
something about them. The FBI lets facts 
speak for themselves. 

This concentration of function has 
marked J. Edgar Hoover as more than a 
super detective, more than an uncommonly 
capable executive, more than a protector of 
American security against alien enemies. 
He has the essential qualities of a states- 
man. For true statesmanship is found in 
an individual who when in power under- 
stands the limitations within which that 
power should be prudently used. He can 
live with power without succumbing to its 
narcotic effect. 

NO POLITICS 

In a government where the expansion of 
authority and the growth of the establish- 
ment are the rule, the FBI has provided a 
luminous expectation, its size has grown to 
16,000 employees, but every addition has 
been made in response to congressional ac- 
tion on urgent problems. 

On many occasions Hoover has been asked 
to step beyond the limits of his assigned 
duties and literally take over functions of a 
State or county prosecutor or police force. 
Often this demand has been accompanied 
by great political pressure. Unusual integ- 
rity and discretion have resisted such pres- 
sure. 


under this sixth President. Hoover 
has survived 12 A General. In 1933, 
when party control in the executive depart- 
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ment changed, the political nabobs around 
Roosevelt demanded his job for this or that 
ambitious police chief of their ilk. Attorney 
General Cummings asked for time, and after 
a month demanded and received Presidential 
authortzation to keep Hoover where he had 
been and where he is now. 


LIBERTY PROTECTED 


After the sad days of the Department of 
Justice under Harry Daugherty, Harlan F. 
Stone was appointed Attorney General in 
1924. The bureau in which Hoover was a 
young subordinate was ridden with politics 
and encumbered with bureaucratic hacks. 
Stone offered Hoover the job of rehabilita- 
tion. Hoover made a condition of his accep- 
tance that the bureau should be completely 
divorced from politics, that he should be re- 
sponsible only to the Attorney General, that 
appointments should require high standards 
of merit, and that promotions should be de- 
termined only on proven ability. 

Stone, never a demonstrative man, said 
coldly that he would have made the offer 
a, with that in mind. That's all. Good 

y” 

Hoover transformed the bureau into a 
“tight ship.” He emphasized quality rather 
than quantity in employing operatives. 
New procedures were introduced. Fresh 
methods of operation were determined. 
Scientific methods built up over the years 
have had incredible usefulness. 

As long as Hoover or the Hoover tradition 
is on guard, Americans need not fear the 
Perils of a police state. He has sald: “The 
secret of crime eradication lies not in a na- 
tional police force but in solidarity and the 
linking of all law-enforcement agencies.” 
He has gained that solidarity, better called 
cooperation, by never usurping but in help- 
ing local, State, and other Federal authori- 
ties through mutual respect and trust, 

Finally, he and his extraordinary staff 
have indefatigably guarded the liberties of 
Americans against the hot blood of over- 
zealous pursuers of alleged wrongdoing. He 
has kept in mind the old rule that not only 
Must there be guardians, but that someone 
must guard the guardians. 


Health and Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written for and against Federal 
&id to education and medical care for 
the aged under social security. It has 
always seemed to me that much of the 
argument has been lost in excessive use 
Of words, The average person simply 
does not have the time to pour over vol- 
umes of statements and then try to ana- 

what has been said. 

The following editorial from the 
Toledo (Ohio) Times has the merit of 
brevity and, I think, pinpoints the argu- 
ments against these controversial sub- 
jects. I recommend it for those who 
have been looking for a brief but highly 
Satisfactory statement of position: 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
The drive for Federal aid to education and 
care for the aged is under way again 
With the same tired, old argument that the 
Schools and the old folks simply can't get 
Slong without it. This so obviously is not 
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the case that it hardly deserves to be dig- 
nified by repeated rebuttal. But, we sup- 
pose, as long as the administration keeps 
harping on the theme, it’s up to somebody 
to point the flaws. 

Let's take education first. We are told 
that the public school systems of the land 
can't cope with the population explosion, 
that they have exhausted their resources, 
that unless the Federal Government steps in 
they are lost. 

These are the same generalities that were 
advanced in the mid-1950’s when the popula- 
tion explosion was first detected. What has 
happened in the meantime? Well, public 
school enrollment has jumped by a third 
from not quite 30 million to more than 40 
million—between 1954-55 and the 1962-63 
school year. But local spending for public 
education has almost doubled, from $9.6 bil- 
lion to an estimated $19 billion. Spending 
per pupil has gone from $322 a year to $432. 
Whereas the pupil-teacher ratio was 30 to 1 
back in 1955, it is 27 to 1 now. 

And these great strides, and continuing 
p , have been taken without Federal 
aid. Itis not unlikely that is the very reason 
they have been taken. 

Now for this crying need for Federal medi- 
cal care. According to the Health Insurance 
Institute, privately owned hospital, surgical 
and medical expense policies paid out $19.5 
million a day last year, compared to 85.7 
million in 1952. The total benefits in 1962, 
moreover, $7.1 billion, represented an 11.5 
percent increase over 1961. 

The coverage? According to the institute, 
by the end of 1962 some 140 million Ameri- 
cans had hospitalization insurance, 130 mil- 
lion had surgical expense policies, 97 million 
had regular medical insurance, 38 million 
had major medical insurance and 43.5 million 
had loss of income policies. 

Why should the Federal Government as- 
sume a private responsibility that Americans 
can—and obviously are—meeting? The role 
of the Federal Government properly is to 
provide those services that individuals cannot 
provide. It should stick to that, and leave 
our private lives to us. 


Big Jim’s Problem: Always a Bridesmaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Denver Post of February 4, 
1963: 

Bic JIıM’s PROBLEM: ALWAYS A BRIDESMAID 

Big Jim Farley, an old stalwart of the 
Democratic Party of the United States, made 
a mild nostalgic complaint about his lot on 
television not long ago, when asked why he 
had never run for elective office in all his 30 
years in national and New York State 
politics. ; 

Farley noted that he would gladly have 
run for the U.S. Senate in 1956, except that 
his Democratic peers in New York did not 
seem to want him. He also would have run 
for Governor in 1962 against Nelson Rocke- 
feller, except that Mayor Robert Wagner, of 
New York, the great panjandrum of New 
York's democracy, would not permit it. 

What Farley has pointed up, in his re- 
marks, is the basic conundrum of American 
party politics: how does a good man get busy 
in a party and hope to achieve high office. 
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Farley's problem, of course, was exacer- 
bated by the fact that he has been around 
for a very long time, and has thus been able 
to collect his share of political enemies 
within his own party. 

But the problem is both real and age-old 
in American politics. Many are the men, 
from Alexander Hamilton to Robert A. Taft, 
who were somehow eased out of the electoral 
picture at the key moments. 

Daniel Webster is another of those greats 
who never achieved the ambition of his life, 
which was to run for the Presidency. Hun- 
dreds of other good and even great men have 
missed chances at that high office over the 
years. 

Farley's statement might seem to be an 
indictment of the way party politics are 
played in the United States, and in a sense 
it is true that partisan politics puts a pre- 
mium on “politicking” and luck in the 
search for high office. But that is no in- 
dictment of the system, for if we did not have 
political parties we would be considerably 
worse off than we are with the ones we have. 

Farley's remark, however, should be a 
numbing reminder to all of us that luck 
does play a very important part in the 
achievement of success in government and 
even business. Farley has been a most suc- 
cessful man. He was & very successful poli- 
tician in those days when he manipulated 
the Democratic Party for Franklin Roosevelt. 
He left active Democratic politics to go into 
business, In the Coca-Cola Co., and has en- 
Jjoyed much success there, too. 

But Farley, by 1956, had arrived at a point 
in political life where too many people could 
think of too many reasons to oppose him. 
He need not worry for his place in history, 
however. It is as secure as that of any of 
the other great names in the history of 
politics. 


De Gaulle Knows—Do We? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, which 
appropriately emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the administration coming forth 
with some specific approaches toward 
healing what appears to be a break in 
Western unity: 

Ds GavLLE Knows—Do We? 


The popular way to view French President 
De Gaulle these days is as the victim of a 
great delusion. No question that he is 
wrapped up in a dream of a great “new Eu- 
rope,” and it probably is a mistaken one, Yet 
there is some basis for belief that traditional 
world groupings are breaking up. 

The U.S. system of alliances bullit so 
laboriously by Secretaries Dulles and Ache- 
son in the postwar period appear to be crum- 
bling. The Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) is seldom heard of these days, 
having failed badly to meet the Communist 
threat in its area. The Central Treaty Or- 
ganization (CENTO), formerly the Baghdad 
Pact group, is shot through with holes. Now 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) is under threat, with past and cur- 
rent French refusals to provide its support. 

Partly this is a result of the supposed les- 
sening threat from the Soviet Union, which 
is plagued with its own deteriorating al- 
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liances, Also, it can be attributed partly 
to the lessening need by the United States 
for foreign bases, as American intercontinen- 
tal missile strength grows. 

Another factor that is not yet fully 
weighed but seems likely to cause more 
changes is what Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara calls “mutual deterrence” and oth- 
ers have labeled “mutual invulnerability”— 
the fact that soon both the United States 
and U.S.S.R. will be incapable of destroying 
enough of each other's strategic nuclear 
forces to prevent retaliatory action. This 
would remove any existing premium on a 
“first strike“ and create a US.-Soviet nu- 
clear stalemate. 

So, a realinement of world forces is be- 
ginning. And De Gaulle, with his usual 
long-range view, this—even 
though, in U.S. thinking, his reaction to it 
is wrong and dangerous. 

U.S. policy has been, and still is, built 
on Western unity and on the belief in Eu- 
ropean gratitude for American defense of 
their interests. Now De Gaulle has de- 
stroyed the latter concept, 

The United States must move to repair 
the breaks in Western unity by whatever 
means it can, One is the proposed multi- 
lateral nuclear force” plan being rushed up- 
on Europe. Another is the development of 
new relationships with other European al- 
lies, even if De Gaulle will not go along. 

Without question, the Western World is 
at one of the great watersheds of history; 
De Gaulle has simply given events a shove. 
The test of U.S. leadership is whether this 
Nation can develop the proper response to 
prevent the French scheme of a “third 
force” from becoming a fact. 

In his press conference last week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy reiterated his determination 
to pursue the course of rebuilding the unity 
of European and Atlantic powers. But he 
offered no new approaches. 

De Gaulle knows where he is going. The 
question is whether Mr. Kennedy does. 


Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our colleagues, and people 
throughout the country, are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the attitude 
of the Kennedy administration toward 
public information and the proper func- 
tions of news media. 

The following article from the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune of February 24, 
1963, is a particularly good expression of 
that concern. 

Manacep News STILL HAUNTS NEw FRONTIER 
(By Robert W. Smith) 

The prickly issue of news management ap- 
parently is going to be the burr under sad- 
dies on the New Frontier for a long time. 
Chief Wrangler (Jack) Kennedy was braced 
on the subject again at his press conference 
this week by a sharp-tongued woman cor- 
respondent who asked him what he thought 
he was doing, scolded him for it, and told 
him to stop. 

In the same conference, the President was 
asked about US. Government-sponsored 
Opinion polls abroad which are being kept 
secret for policy reasons. His squirming 
on that hook and the lame excuses he 
ofered—quite as lame as the executive privi- 
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lege excuse of the Eisenhower news man- 
agers—will provoke anew those people who 
remember what dramatic use Candidate Ken- 
nedy made of his s similar sup- 
pression of opinion poll results in the 1960 
campaign. 

Quite outside the political arena, however, 
are arising some inappropriate defenders of 
the administration's philosophy of news, or 
information, control. In some quarters of 
the press, apologists have appeared, and in 
liberal academic circles, which surely should 
be the last place to harbor defenders of 
censorship and suppression. 

Two defensive agruments are advanced: 
First, Just about everyone, including other 
Presidents, has done or tried to do the same 
thing; second, at moments of great national 
peril it is not only the right but the duty of 
a government to suppress information whose 
release might increase that peril. 

The first hardly warrants notice. This 
sort of argument is no more a defense of the 
Kennedy administration in this instance 
than it was for Representative Anam CLAYTON 
PowELL last week when he pointed to other 
Congressmen to excuse his free-spending, 
frivolous junketing abroad. 

The second is a canny gambit, since it 
concentrates attention on the hours leading 
up to Mr. Kennedy's Cuban blockade proc- 
lamation and ultimatum to the Russians 
last October 27. And all responsible news- 
men admit that there are times when secrecy 
and surprise are of such importance to na- 
tional security that suppression of informa- 
tion is altogether right and proper; before 
the invasion of Europe, for example. 

But that merely distracts attention from 
other spaces of time, weeks or even months, 
when no valid excuse can be offered for 
New Frontier efforts to arouse, tranquilize, 
or otherwise mold public opinion by man- 
agement of information legitimately in the 
public domain. One thinks of the weeks 
before the Cuban crisis came to its eyeball- 
to-eyeball stage, for example. Or of the 
postcrisis period when the administration 
had to be pressured into Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara’s reluctant, if effective, ap- 
pearance at that televised press conference. 

The silly business about the opinion polls 
is more important as an indication of the 
administration’s thinking than for the sub- 
stance of the polls themselves. 

Apparently the point cannot be made 
often enough to drive home to New Fron- 
tlersmen the damage which news manage- 
ment does to the Government’s word in 
the eyes of its citizens. Let the managers 
look to France for a case in point. 

The French radio and television system 
is government owned, and the De Gaulle 
government has used it so long and so ham- 
handedly to manage the information given 
the French people that today, a recent study 
reveals, not 1 Frenchman in 10 believes the 
radio and TV news. Almost a third of all 
Frenchmen get their news via Radio Luxem- 
bourg or Europe No. 1 (TV). 

That's a fair sample of what always hap- 
pens wherever it is forgotten that the press 
is not an official instrument but a tool of 
the people for persistently prying informa- 
tion out of always-reluctant governments. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 was the 45th anniversary of the 
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founding of the independent Republic of 
Lithuania. This heroic people was first 
formed into a nation 710 years ago. In 
the long history of Lithuania, the suc- 
cession of tyrants from both East and 
West which she has endured has only 
fanned her desire for liberty. Oppres- 
sion and brutality have been their almost 
daily companions. So has their love of 
freedom and their readiness to die in its 
defense. Lithuania stands as an in- 
spiring example to all of us who are 
charged with leading the fight for free- 
dom. It is fitting that we salute her and 
give her our assurances that we have not 
forgotten. 


Creative Genius Deserves a Tax Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, our 
very capable colleague, JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
of Connecticut, has renewed his legisla- 
tive effort to provide assistance where it 
counts most to the Nation’s corps of cre- 
ative geniuses, including actors, artists, 
writers, painters, athletes and others 
whose income follows no definite pattern. 

The tax reform measure, H.R. 3095, 
filed by Mr. Monacan, and now before 
the House Ways and Means Committce, 
will establish a new formula to permit 
creative artists to average their income 
over a period of 5 years for tax purposes 
and those of us who are aware of the in- 
equities now suffered by these victims of 
uncertain incomes applaud his efforts 
in this direction. Mr. Monacan has had 
a deep and abiding interest in the arts 
and he has shared this interest with his 
charming wife, Rosemary. I am con- 
vinced that his efforts are deserving of 
our support just as I am convinced that 
creative arts should have the opportunity 
of balancing off years of meager income 
with a year of success and plenty in de- 
termining tax obligations. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial on 
the Monagan bill which appeared in the 
February 5, 1963, edition of the Water- 
bury, Conn., Republican. 

MownacGan’'s Tax BILL 

It's high time the US. Internal Revenue 
Service stopped persecuting creativity. 

U.S. Representative JoHN S. MONAGAN has 
filed a tax reform measure (H.R. 3095) in 
the 88th Congress that strikes a familiar and 
responsive chord. 

Representative Monacan and family have 
always evinced an interest in the arts, and 
now the Fifth District Congressman is spon- 
soring legislation which would show that the 
Federal Government is not exactly hostile to 
American creativity. 

The artists, actors, writers, painters and 
illustrators who reside in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District can offer telling testimony to 
the plight of creative artists which the 
Monagan bill would alleviate. 

What H.R. 3095 would do would be to pro- 
vide a tax formula for creators which would 
correct present inequities. Specifically, the 
Monagan bill would establish a 5-year period 
over which a creator could average his income 
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if in any one year such income exceeded 150 
Percent of the 5-year average. 

Representative Monacan’s bill should be 
considered in any comprehensive tax reform 
Program enacted by Congress. While the 
number of American taxpayers it would 
affect might be small, the importance 
it would have in the cultural life of the Na- 
tion would be of a magnitude beyond mere 
numbers; 

The Government should take the tax brake 
of creative artists with fluctuating incomes. 
In editorials in April 1961 and February 
1962 we argued that creators should be given 
tax considerations at least equal to inventors 
and ollmen. 

This is what happens: A man doesn't 
turn out novels or plays or landscape paint- 
ings like washing machine gears. Frequently 
a writer will spend 5 years groaning over a 
novel, years in which he is in no way pro- 
tected by Federal employment regulations, 
unemployment benefits, etc. At the end of 
5 years, by living on publishers’ advances— 
if lucky—or by sheer material ingenuity, his 
book gets on the market, 

For perhaps 10 months or a year, it sells 
Well and the author enjoys the somewhat 
Tare experience of receiving checks, And 
then the Internal Revenue Service steps in 
and wallops him with one of those sky-high 
percentile brackets because he made a lot 
of money in 1 year, The fact that the 
Writer had little or no income in the 5 
years the book was in gestation, or that he 
May have a greatly reduced Income in the 
next 5 years or such time that his next 
Work is published, is ignored by current 
regulations. : 

One result of this tax attitude, at least 
for the relatively few prosperous artists, has 
been to send them scurrying to foreign tax 
havens. Another has been to place a virtual 
penalty on prolificacy. A writer or painter, 
for example, may withhold his works be- 
Cause to sell them all in 1 year would incur 
& crushing tax burden. 

Another approach to this problem which 
Representative Monacan might consider 
Would be to tax incomes from works of art 
on a capital gains basis instead of as ordi- 
nary income. Oil men get a 27 percent de- 
pletion allowance and Congress is acrawl 
With ofl industry lobbyists. 

A Congressman who supports those who 
may be right, but have not organized might, 
stands applauded. 


Bobby Kennedy in 1968: The 
Buildup Has Begun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from U.S. News & World Report of 
March 4, 1963: 

Bossy KENNEDY IN 1968: THE 
Bun bur Has BEGUN 

A prominent playwright, long a personal 
friend of President Kennedy, now says the 
machinery is in motion to elect Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy to the White House 
in 1968. 

Gore Vidal, writing in the March issue of 

e magazine, assumes John F. Ken- 
nedy’s second term, then turns to the cam- 
Paign that will follow, and concludes: 
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“Bobby will have the support of the Ken- 
nedy political machine, easily the most ef- 
fective in the history of the country. It is 
slick and up to date; every public-relations 
angle from comic books to feature-length 
films will be exploited. Backed by the Presi- 
dent and the machine, with an image al- 
ready floodlit by favorable publicity, one can- 
not imagine any Democrat seriously opposing 
Bobby at the 1968 convention.” 

Mr. Vidal, himself active in politics, has 
visited President Kennedy a number of times 
since 1960. Discussing Robert Kennedy’s 
future role, the author says: “The buildup 
for 1968 has begun. It now follows a fa- 
miliar pattern.” 

Mr. Vidal cites Robert Kennedy's books, 
his world travels, his civil-rights activities, 
and other elements as factors in a campaign 
to give him wide appeal. 

“There is no doubt,” he writes, “that when 
Bobby goes before the convention in 1968 he 
will seem beautifully qualified and from the 
point of view of sheer experience, he will be 
qualified. But there are flaws in his persona 
hard to For one thing, it will take 
a public relations genius to make his appear 
lovable. He is not. His obvious character- 
istics are energy, vindictiveness, and a simple- 
mindedness about human motives which may 
yet bring him down. -To Bobby the world 
is black or white. Them and us. He has 
mone of his brother’s human ease; or 
charity.” 


Politics First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
strange that those who approved con- 
structive criticism when we had a Re- 
publican President toe the party line 
when the President is of the Democratic 
Party. 

Henry J. Taylor, in last Monday’s 
Washington Daily News, discussed just 
such a situation: 

FULBRIGHT AND CUBA 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. WILLIAM FULERIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, fire in his TV eye, tells critics 
of the Kennedy-Cuba policy not to rock the 
boat. Riddle: What boat? 

The Cuba policy is not a policy, it is a 
disaster. 

Senator Fu.sricnt’s current rebuff to in- 
quiring people typifies exactly the kind of 

g that has us trapped and allows 
such manipulated news to function. 

It takes advantage of the fact that our 
public’s memory is short. Senator For- 
BRIGHT’s tragic wrongheadedness about Cuba 
was widely publicized at the time of the Bay 
of Pigs. How many remember it today? 

Whatever we are doing in Cuba is making 
more leeway than headway in bucking the 
wind. And any politician in either party 
who says Don't rock the boat“ as if we 
were securely meeting this peril is perform- 
ing a distraction from our drift onto the 
shoals. 

Senator Fuipricut's part in all this is 
sadly typical. Right about the Nazi menace, 
but never equally right about the Soviet, he 
has been dead wrong about Cuba from the 
very beginning. 

He opposed any kind of intervention there 
unless we could waltz in with a group of 
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Latin American states, as if our country 
could order such a tidy state of affairs. In 
the absence of “collective security,” Senator 
Fu.snicur preferred to take his chances on 
Castro. That is the record. 

However, we do not have collective secu- 
rity in Latin America. We have collective 
insecurity. We are wise to be attached to 
the princaple, as in NATO. But there is no 
NATO in Latin America and depending on 
collective security whenever this involves 
numerous weak and shaky countries means 
we flounder into exactly what Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT helped to give us in Cuba. 

When the Arkansan discovered that even a 
trickle of intervention was moving toward 
the Bay of Pigs he, among others, demanded 
that the White House stop our indispensable 
part in it, call off the U.S. air cover over 
the beaches, and back away from even the 
incredibly fragile plans. Senator FULBRIGHT, 
who now says, Don't rock the boat,” has 
much to answer for in this. 

He is on record as follows: “I am sure that 
if American Armed Forces were used uni- 
laterally the reaction elsewhere in the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be so severe that we 
would lose more in other countries than we 
could gain in Cuba.” 

How could America conceivably lose more 
in other countries than we have lost 
throughout Latin America and by the sub- 
sequent Soviet military lodgement 90 miles 
from our shores? 

The whole perilous situation, nevertheless, 
has been reduced to a well-planned press 
campaign devised and carried out to achieve 
a clearly defined psychological end, viz, that 
all is under control. 

Khrushchev is not being fooled. Cuba- 
based Red subversives in Venezuela, Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, etc., are not being fooled, 

Our “don’t rock the boat“ politicians are 
cooing to the world’s most dangerous dove. 


Voters and Budgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we, the Congress, prepare to act on the 
appropriation requests of the various 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, we should give deep 
thought to the expressions contained in 
a recent editorial of the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I now place that editorial 
in the RECORD. 

VOTERS AND BUDGETS 

Public oficials often blame the spiraling 
cost of Government on public demands for 
increased service. This claim must be re- 
garded with some reserve in view of what 
happens annually in New Jersey's school 
budget elections. 

Of 272 budgets submitted in 13 northern 
and central New Jersey counties, 69 were 
rejected by the voters. In Bergen County, 
17 out of 66 went down; in Morris, 14 out 
of 38. Voters set a Middlesex record with 
nine rejections. Seven were vetoed in 
Passaic. In some municipalities such a thing 
had never happened before, 

These disapproving voters are not ene- 
mies of education. They want their children 
to have good schools. But they have to earn 
the money pald out in taxes for school sup- 
port and they are not being unreasonable 
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when they demand a dollars“ worth of edu- 
cation for their tax dollar. In fact, when 
the rejected budgets dre properly trimmed 
they almost always pass when resubmitted. 

New Jersey taxpayers appear to be less 
tolerant of uninterrupted rises in govern- 
ment costs than some public officials think. 
Their prudent approach to school budgets 
inspires interesting speculation about what 
would happen to a lot of municipal budg- 
ets—the State budget, too—if they had to 
be submitted to referendum. 

And maybe they ought to be. 


Mr. Speaker, the editorial, plus the 
actions of New Jersey voters, inspires me 
to ask: What would happen if our ever- 
mounting Federal budgets were sub- 
mitted directly to the voters for approval 
or rejection? 


The 15th Anniversary of the Communist 
Takeover of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, February 
24th was the 15th anniversary of the 
Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia. 
The wretchedness of life under the Red 
regime needs no particular review at this 
time. It is well known, and Czecho- 
slovakia is not alone among the nations 
of the world who suffer life under com- 
munism. She is but one of a tragic list 
of oppressed nations, all of which stand 
as cruel illustrations of the harshness, 
moral bankruptcy, and utter inability of 
the Communist system to meet the eco- 
nomic or spiritual needs of mankind. 

An example of the complete callous- 
ness of the Red regime in Prague is its 
current practice of extorting American 
dollars from American citizens who have 
relatives in Czechoslovakia. This is a 
practice which Members of Congress 
should know about and which, in my 
opinion, our Government should stop. 

Because of the economic misery in 
Czechoslovakia, American relatives are 
anxious to send gift packages of Ameri- 
can goods to their close of kin. The 
Communists are making this impossible, 
however, by placing an astronomical 
duty on new goods and an almost pro- 
hibitive duty on used clothing. 

The purpose is to extort dollars out of 
Americans. If Americans wish to help 
their needy relatives and friends, they 
must send dollars with which Czechoslo- 
vakian citizens can buy Czechoslovakian 
goods, if and when available, in a gov- 
ernment store called Tuzex. 

Through this process, the Red regime 
accumulates dollars which it uses to 
spread anti-American propaganda and 
to promote subversion in Latin America 
and elsewhere in the world. 

Our balance-of-payments problems 
are so severe that we restrict the amount 
of goods our own citizens can bring back 
duty free. It is folly, Mr. Speaker, to 
tolerate this open leak of dollars, which 
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not. only further weakens the interna- 
tional position of the dollar, but directly 
fills the coffers of our enemies. Let us 
put a stop to this either by sending the 
direct transfer of American dollars to the 
Communist regimes or by insisting that 
gift packages of American goods be 
allowed to go directly to needy citizens 
of those countries. 


U.S. Orchestra Players Sing an Unhappy 
Song 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 87th Congress, the 
Select Subcommittee on Education, of 
which I was the chairman, conducted in- 
vestigative hearings into the economic 
conditions in the performing arts. We 
undertook the investigation under au- 
thority of a resolution sponsored by our 
colleague, the Honorable Rosert N. 
GIAIMO, 

We found that the future of fine arts 
in the United States is in great danger 
because of the necessity for performers 
to earn a living. The economic condi- 
tions are concisely summarized in an 
article by Paul Affelder in the National 
Observer for January 28 of this year. 
This article has just been brought to my 
attention, and I include it as a part of 
my remarks: 

UNDERPAID Prpers—U.S. ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
SING an UNHAPPY SONG 

In Philadelphia, union musicians and 
Philadelphia Orchestra officials haggled over 
the date when contract talks for next season 
should begin. The dispute led to cancella- 
tion of a 5-week Latin American tour; set 
for last summer. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., union musicians boy- 
cotted the Fort Wayne Philharmonic’s first 
four concerts of the season, on grounds they 
wouldn't play with non-union members. 
With the issue settled, the union players are 
slated to return to the orchestra this week. 

In Chicago cancellation of the Chicago 
Symphony's 1962-63 season was narrowly 
averted last fall (it was announced then 
rescinded) when union musicians staged a 
concerted campaign for higher pay. 

These recent developments underscore 
what musical observers have known for some 
time: American musicians, long unhappy 
with their financial lot, are becoming rest- 
less, 

Sometimes thelr restlessness has become a 
major issue.. A year before the Chicago dis- 
pute, for instance, the Metropolitan Opera 
canceled its 1961-62 season in the midst of a 
musicians’ pay wrangle, then reset it when 
the issue was settled. 

At about the same time, a strike by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra caused 
its season to begin 2 weeks late, and a simi- 
lar walkout by the New York Philharmonic’s 
musicians brought a week’s interruption in 
its concerts. 

THEY OPERATE AT A LOSS 

In each of these disputes, the musicians 
received more money—but not as much as 
they'd asked. This wasn't a matter of nig- 
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gardliness, but of two hard facts in Ameri- 
can music making: Nearly all symphony or- 
chestras and opera companies operate at a 
loss, and the musicians who play in them 
are underpaid compared with many other 
lines of work. 

Orchestral balance sheets are frightening 
things. Salaries to artists and other per- 
sonnel, rental of auditoriums, fees for per- 
formances of modern compositions, and many 
other expenses far outweigh income from 
ticket sales. Tickets, in fact, seldom account 
for more than 50 percent of maintenance 
costs—and never balance them, even with 
consistently full houses. 

Take the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
for example. Last year its total receipts (all 
but about $30,000 of them from ticket sales) 
were $452,291. This figure didn't cover even 
the $480,235 the orchestra spent on salaries 
for musicians and conductors, plus fees for 
guest artists and new music. On top of that 
outlay were expenses for such items as rent, 
office salaries, and advertising, making a 
total expenditure of $786,147. 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 


The upshot is that Minneapolis, like most 
of the Nation's orchestras, must make up its 
resulting $333,856 deficit from sources like 
special events, donations from the general 
public, income from endowment funds, or 
subsidies from cities, counties, or States. 
Subsidies, while growing, still are small; The 
largest reported in a recent survey were 
$130,000 annual grants to the orchestras of 
Baltimore and Buffalo. 

This obviously puts a crimp in the amount 
of money available to pay musicians. The 
most pertinent statistics have been compiled 
by the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, which surveys conditions in the 
country’s 1,200-odd orchestras. Approxi- 
mately one-third of these orchestras are in 
cities with less than 50,000 population. 

Exclusive of college groups, the league 
breaks down the Nation’s orchestras into 
three categories community.“ metropoll- 
tan.“ and major.“ 

The average musician in a community 
orchestra—there are 900 such groups, opera- 
ting on annual budgets of less than $100,000 
is an amateur, But a few key positions are 
held by professionals. It’s estimated that 
some 6,600 professionals play in such or- 
chestras—about 12 percent of the orchestral 
total membership—and receive an average 
$300 a year. 

THE PLAYERS’ BACKGROUND 


These professionals obviously depend on 
other employment for their principal income, 
though many would be full-time musicians 
if they could earn a living in the field. 
Many of them are music teachers, Their 
backgrounds are varied: Some are young, 
beginning players; others are former full- 
time players who gave up full-time perform- 
ing for financial reasons; still others pre- 
pared for music as a career but never 
pursued it. 

The metropolitan orchestras don't pay too 
much better. There are 21 of them, op- 
erating on annual budgets between $100,000 
and $250,000. They're in larger cities than 
the community orchestras—places like New 
Haven, Omaha, Providence, San Diego, and 
Honolulu—and play longer seasons and 
more ambitious programs. 

“We estimate,” says Orchestra League 
Executive Secretary Helen M. Thompson, 
“that among the 1,800 musicians playing in 
the 21 metropolitan orchestras, there are at 
least 1,400 who are qualified and seek to 
earn their main income from the perform- 
ance of music. On the average, they re- 
ceive about $1,000 a year in playing fees in 
the metropolitan orchestras.” 

Finally, there are 26 major American or- 
chestras. They function on more-or-less 
full time, pay their musicians on a weekly 
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basis under contract, and operate with bud- 
gets ranging from $250,000 to more than $2 
million. Their players’ average annual sal- 
ary during the 1961-62 season: $4,512, rang- 
ing from $1,200 to over $15,000 for a few top 
players. 

THE CONTRASTS IN PAY 

By contrast, the National Education Asso- 
Clation says the current national average 
Pay for teachers is $5,275. The national ay- 
erage salary for factory workers in the dur- 
able goods industries also Is above $5,200. 

A couple of examples help illustrate the 

musicians’ plaint. The average member of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, for instance, 
takes home $161 weekly over a 30-week sea- 
son, plus about $300 a year in recording fees. 
For this he gives three concerts a week and 
takes part in five rehearsals. In addition, of 
course, he devotes a number of hours to in- 
dividual practice. Most players earn addi- 
tional money by private teaching, and turn 
to nonmusical occupations during the sum- 
mer. 
Members of the orchestral big four—the 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia Orches- 
tras, and the New York Philharmonic—do 
considerably better. The Chicago Sym- 
Phony’s average player, for instance, makes 
an average $245 weekly over a 33-week sea- 
son, which includes a week's vacation. (The 
Beason will increase to 40 weeks in 1964-65, 
together with a small pay boost.) He also is 
Paid for a 7-week summer season. 

The Nation's most enviable pay, from the 
musician's standpoint, is Boston’s. In the 
Boston Symphony the average weekly salary 
is around $235 for a 49-week season, winter 
and summer, and is augmented by around 
$1,000 in annual recording fees. Performers 
also have a pension plan, life Insurance, and 
Other extras. 

The players don't have to do outside work, 
Says orchestra Manager Thomas D. Perry, Jr., 
“since the minimum salary is somewhat over 
$8,500 and with extras runs to $10,000, more 
or iess. Of course, it is correspondingly more 
for 80 percent of the players who are paid 
above the minimum.” 

For most orchestral musicians, however, 
the Boston situation is little more than a 
dream. Says Joseph Levine, conductor of 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, in a recent 
issue of Music Journal magazine: “The mu- 
sic profession holds out a bleak prospect to 
the budding musician of tomorrow. 

“The very, very few, the geniuses, will hit 
the big time and as America’s favorites, the 
winners, will be offered rich rewards. The 
rest will fit into a backdrop of discourage- 
Ment and frustration in a society which 
treats them with indifference, and often 
contempt.” 

PAUL AFFELDER, 


Alabama Honors Mother Annunciata 
Janeway, 0.S.B. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
Cation of America’s youth to meet the 
great demands of the space age is the 
Most challenging task facing our Na- 
tion today, particularly in view of the 
incessant pressure by the Sino-Soviet 
system to impose its tyrannical form of 
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government upon the free peoples of 
the world. 

For this reason, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to join in the salute and the 
recent tribute paid to a magnificent 
educator in the State of Alabama, 
Mother, Annunciata Janeway, O.S.B. 
For her 68 years’ service of teaching 
students at Sacred Heart College in 
Cullman, Ala., Mother Annunciata Jane- 
way last month was presented a citation 
of appreciation from the then Governor 
John Patterson, of Alabama, Mayor W. 
R. Griffin, of Cullman, also presented 
this wonderful nun, who at 84 is still 
teaching Latin at Sacred Heart, with a 
citation for her great service to the edu- 
cation of our young people. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert into the RECORD, 
first, the news story about the ceremony 
in honor of Mother Annunciata, fol- 
lowed by the citations from Governor 
Patterson and Mayor Griffin, and Moth- 
er Annuneiata's response on receiving 
this tribute. 

The copy follows: 

GOVERNOR Honors MOTHER ANNUNCIATA 


A citation of appreciation for her more 
than 68 years’ service as a teacher to the 
students of Alabama, was presented to 
Mother Annunciata Janeway, O.S.B. in be- 
half of Gov, John Patterson Monday morn- 
ing. It is believed that her teaching record 
has rarely if ever been equalled in the his- 
tory of American education. 

Before the combined student bodies of 
Sacred Heart College and Sacred Heart 
Academy, civic dignitaries, Benedictine Sis- 
ters, college officials, religious leaders, in- 
cluding Rt. Rev. Abbot Bede Lutbel, O.S.B., 
and members of the faculties of both insti- 
tutions, Mother Annunciata was presented 
the Governor’s citation of appreciation from 
Mr. James Berry, president of the Cullman 
City Council. 

The tiny nun, nearing 85 and still teach- 
ing Latin at the college, was escorted to the 
college auditorium stage by Sister Mary 
Lourdes Michel, O.S.B., dean of the college, 
and Miss Mary Agnes Davidson, of Doraville, 
Ga., and president of the student body. A 
thundering ovation greeted Mother Annun- 
ciata as she took her place on the stage and 
again after she accepted the citation from 
Councilman Berry. 

The invocation was given by Rt. Rey. Abbot 
Bede Luibel, O.S.B., of St. Bernard Abbey 
and representing St. Bernard College. 

A huge bouquet of red roses was pre- 
sented on behalf of the combined student 
bodies by Miss Davidson, followed by words 
of appreciation from prominent Cullman 
civic leaders. 

Mr. Charles Bond, who introduced the 
guests, read an official letter of commenda- 
tion and appreciation from Mayor William 
R. Griffin, of Cullman, and presented it to 
the honoree. 

Mrs. Henry F. Arnold, copublisher of the 
Cullman Tribune and prominent clubwomen 
and civic leader, congratulated Mother 
Annunciata on her years of service remark- 
ing that “the city’s oldest business firm con- 
gratulates you.” Mr, Mark Miller, editor of 
the Daily Times-Democrat, offered congrat- 
ulations and best wishes in behalf of his 
newspaper and wished her many more years 
of continued success, 

Mr. Edgar Turner represented the Board of 
Education of the Cullman Public Schools 
citing Mother Annunclata's many years of 
service to the city and to education and of 
her selfless devotion to the ideals and ad- 
vancement of education. Mrs, Lee Hesterley, 
supervisor of instruction for the Cullman 
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County school system, pointed out the con- 
tribution of Sacred Heart College, the sisters, 
and of Mother Annunciata in particular, 
for their role in educating a large percent- 
age of the teachers in the Cullman County 
school system and praised her for her untir- 
ing efforts. 

Mr. H. M. Hulgan, district manager of 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co., and a 
member of the board of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cullman County, extended best 
wishes and congratulations on behalf of 
chamber of commerce members. 

Mother Mary Susan Sevier, O.S.B., presi- 
dent of the college, welcomed all visiting 
dignitaries for the happy occasion and 
expressed her deep love and appreciation to 
Mother Annunciata and of the great love, 
admiration, and devotion of all of the mem- 
bers of the Community for Mother. 

Sister Mary Lourdes Michel, dean of the 
college, expressed her appreciation for the 
tireless efforts of Mother Annunciata and 
read a brief poem entitled “Ode To An Aged 
Nun.” 

Also on the platform for the occasion 
were Sister Martina Schaeffers, O.S.B., prin- 
cipal of Sacred Heart Academy, and Rev. 
Gerald Bray, O.S.B., chaplain for the college. 

A reception for the guests was held in 
the college dining hall and was presided 
over by the college president, Mother Mary 
Susan. She was assisted by Sister Scholas- 
tica Warkman, O.S.B. 

CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION OF THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas teaching is one of the noblest 
professions and certainly one of the most 
courageous and dedicated teachers in Ala- 
bama is Mother Mary Annunciata Janeway, 
O.S.B., of Sacred Heart Junior College, in 
Sear way of which she was first president; 
an 

Whereas Mother Janeway is now in her 
68th year as a schoolteacher—a record of 
service rarely if ever before equaled; and 

Whereas she has taught continuously since 
the fall of 1894, when she moved from her 
home in Pennsylvania to San Antonio, Fla., 
and passed the Florida State teachers’ ex- 
amination at the age of 15; and 

Whereas because of the great need for 
teachers, she continued her school duties 
after joining the Benedictine Order of Sisters 
and during her postulancy and novitiate 
training; and 

Whereas after serving as principal and only 
teacher of a one-room Florida school— 
reached daily by horse and buggy—she moved 
to Alabama in 1898, teaching at Catholic 
schools at Tuscumbia, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, and Cullman; and 

Whereas in 1920 Mother Janeway became 
principal of Sacred Heart Academy at Cull- 
man and in 1940 she founded Sacred Heart 
College, a 2-year women's college, and al- 
though there was only 11 students the first 
year, the college now has more than 200 
students, 26 faculty members, a 202-acre 
campus including its own Lake Maurus and 
7 large buildings, the latest of which is a 
modern women’s dormitory, Janeway Hall; 
and 

Whereas Mother Janeway, who holds an 
AB. degree from the University of Notre 
Dame where she has also done graduate 
work, has worked constantly to build Sacred 
Heart College and still teaches Latin; and 

Whereas she believes education to be “the 
highest possible culture of intellect, heart 
and will,” and although she will soon be 84, 
Mother Janeway remains active in the cause 
of education: “I shall never retire while 
there is work to be done and God gives me 
the strength to do for others”: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, John Patterson, Governor of Alabama, do 
hereby award this certificate of appreciation 
to Mother Annunciata Janeway for her 
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steadfast devotion to the teaching. profes- 
sion, for her interest and concern for our 
youth, and for her consistent efforts to 
make ours a better State in which to live and 


work. 
[SEAL] ` JOHN PATTERSON, 
Governor. 
Attest: 


BETTYE FRINK, 
Secretary of State. 

CULLMAN, ALA., 
January 14,1963. 

In recognition of the outstanding service 
to the community, to the city of Cullman, 
and to Sacred Heart Junior College, the 
city of Cullman hereby pays tribute to 
Mother Annunciata Janeway and expresses 
the thanks and best wishes to her for her 
many years of service to the youth she has 
served, ? 

May her devotion to her chosen field of 
education and religion be a challenge to 
those who follow in her footsteps. Her 
loyalty and her friendship to those of us 
who are acquainted with her means so much 
to us, and we cherish that friendship. 

Her many years of devotion to Sacred 
Heart Junior College has been a great in- 
centive to all of us, and it is with genuine 
pride that we recognize her many talents on 
this day. 

Most sincerely, 
Wm, R. GRIFFIN, 
Mayor. 


MOTHER ANNUNCIATA'S RESPONSE 


This great honor and recognition on the 
part of the Honorable John Patterson, Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, is accepted not only for 
myself, but also for my community and for 
our institutions. Personally or individually, 
I have done nothing worthy of special at- 
tention. The efforts of ali our dedicated Sis- 
ters are directed toward the same goal, an 
eternal purpose—that is, educate the young 
to lead good and useful lives here on earth 
and thus be made worthy to enjoy an eternal 
life with God. 

The kindness and goodness of our retiring 
Governor, John Patterson, by showing ap- 
preciation of the work of an aged nun, are 
sincerely appreciated by all of us, united in 
the same lifework. 

Let us join the multitudes who today are 
thanking John Patterson for the services to 
our State. At the same time we wish him 
for the future, success in further endeavors 
and well-earned leisure. His name will go 
down today in our archives as one of the 
memorable men of our Southland. 

My thanks to you also, Mr. James Berry, 
for your part in delivering this citation. 


The Free World’s Power Vacuum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one inescapable factor exerting pres- 
sure on every instrument of our seapow- 
er. That is the relatively unnoticed to- 
tal wet war which we must wage 
concurrently with the highly publicized 
cold war and our competition with the 
Soviet Union in missiles and the race to 
the moon. The wet war involves every 
element of the use of the seas—naval 
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power, merchant marine, oceanographic 
research, and the fishing industry. 

The Soviets fully recognize the im- 
portance of the sea—both to the free 
world and to the Communist bloc. So- 
viet seapower is modern and it is grow- 
ing. They have a large fleet of cruisers 
and destroyers, most of which were built 
since World War II. Their force of over 
400 submarines have the mission of 
fencing us off from our allies. About 100 
modern Soviet oceanographic research 
ships are conducting the most extensive 
underwater research program in the 
world. They have almost 900 oceango- 
ing merchant ships and they intend to 
triple their merchant capacity by 1970. 
Armadas of automated Soviet fishing 
vessels can now be seen in fishing 
grounds all over the world. 

It is of prime significance that this na- 
tion which occupies the world’s largest 
single land mass should give so much 
attention to the sea. The total wet war 
is real. It goes deep into all aspects of 
seapower. It is a war we cannot afford 
to lose. 

Yet, the U.S. seapower structure is now 
faced with a serious power vacuum—the 
Afro-Asian Ocean. Mr. John G. Norris, 
widely known military writer for the 
Washington Post, recently discussed 
this power vacuum in the February issue 
of Navy, the Magazine of Sea Power. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Norris’ important article in 
the RECORD: 

THe WORLD'S Power VACUUM 
(By John G. Norris) 

Last November, when Red Chinese troops 
routed Indian forces in the Himalayas and 
threatened to pour down into the Assam 
plains, American warships were dispatched 
swiftly southwestward through the South 
China Sea. 

The specter of Communist armies sweep- 
ing through to the Bay of Bengal had so 
aroused Washington officials that it was 
decided to move a powerful task force of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet into the Indian Ocean. 

Before the warships reached the Straits 
of Malacca, orders from the Pentagon 
turned them back. The high command had 
decided it was not needed after all. The 
American weapons airlift had dramatically 
demonstrated American support of India and 
the surprise Peiping cease-fire order followed. 
Only in a dire emergency could the thinly 
stretched 7th Fleet take on added responsi- 
bilities out of its assigned area. 

NAVAL POWER TO FILL VACUUM 


The unpublicized 7th Fleet movement is 
worthy of mention for one major reason. 
It graphically calls attention to the power 
vacuum in the Indian Ocean and adjoining 
areas, as well as to the strategic advantages 
of putting a permanent US. carrier- 
amphibious task fleet there. 

For should China launch a new offensive 
against India, threatening the entire sub- 
continent, or should the Sino-Soviet bloc 
move elsewhere in vast areas where Western 
military strength has little other reach, 
American naval power could be a vital factor 
in containing such . 

U.S. seapower, in the past, has proved a 
trump card in meeting Red expansionist 
moves, particularly in the peninsulas and off- 
shore islands of the Eurasian Continent. 
Inchon and Quemoy demonstrated this. 

Today the U.S. Navy can react quickly to 
threats in Western Asia, from Siberia to 
Thailand, as well as in the Mediterranean and 
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Caribbean, But it might find difficulty in 
responding to crises in some other potential 
trouble spots. It strength is limited and 
should more than one crisis develop at one 
time, particularly in that half of the world 
stretching from Singapore to the Congo, 
there could be serious consequences. 
NEW MAPS AND MISSIONS 


For American naval power now is con- 
centrated in the Pacific, North Atlantic, 
Caribbean and Mediterranean, where the 
United States long has had vital interests. 

But there have been major changes in the 
map of the world since the end of the last 
great war, in 1945, changes which have pro- 
duced new military problems and potential 
commitments for the United States. 

They exist largely in what many regular 
naval officers choose to refer to as the Afro- 
Asian Ocean. In World War I, the United 
States had a one ocean Navy“, relying on 
the Panama Canal to shift warships from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific as strategy de- 
manded, 

In World War H. a “two ocean Navy“ was 
built and has been maintained. It now 
dominates the areas mentioned above, and 
is flexible enough to stretch over the globe. 
But there are power gaps, and many naval 
officers feel a “three ocean Navy” is needed to 
meet new challenges imposed in the Indian 
and South Atlantic—or Afro-Aslan—oceans 
bordering on south Asia, Africa, and south 
America. 

THE AFRO-ASIAN PEOPLE 

More than 40 new nations now exist in 
south Asia and Africa which were ruled 
from London, Paris, The Hague, and Brussels 
on V-J Day. Some are a primary source of 
vital raw materials needed by the West, and 
many are involved in the cold war, wavering 
between Communist and democratic in- 
fluence. 

Most of them border on the Afro-Asian 
Ocean and their population centers are close 
to the sea. Two-thirds of the capitals of 
the many political entities which have coast- 
lines along the 10,000-mile stretch from 
Gibraltar around the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Gulf of Aden are either seaports or are 
within 100 miles of the ocean. 

For the most part, interior communica- 
tions are sparse. There are not many good 
jet airfields and almost no fixed military 
bases are available to the West in “Black 
Africa,” 

The situation is somewhat comparable in 
south Asia—west of Malaya—although here 
there is the added factor of potential Com- 
munist land invasions of Iran, India, Burma, 
and other countries, Britain still maintains 
bases in Aden and Singapore, but nothing in 
the intervening nearly 4,000 miles. 

THE ROLE FOR SEAPOWER 


All this indicates clearly the important 
role that seapower could play in future crises 
in Africa and south Asia. Any Communist 
move into the peninsulas of south Asia 
would present Russia or China with the 
classic disadvantages of a landpower fight- 
ing a superior seapower. And the Soviet 
could reach trouble spots in Africa only with 


airpower. 

US. land-based airpower, including air- 
lift, could be very important in meet- 
ing any threat in the vast Afro-Asia area, 
but the shortage of Western military bases 
there presents logistics problems of great 
magnitude. 

For example, the highly publicized Amer- 
ican weapons airlift last fall accounted for 
only 10 percent of the military equipment 
delivered to the hard-pressed Indians. The 
other 90 percent of the tonnage of ammuni- 
tion, weapons, and other material was moved 
to India from the United States by sea. 

Supplying any American military opera- 
tions in the area would involve vast supplies 
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of petroleum, ammunition, and other mate- 
Tials moved by sea. American aircraft carrier 
and Marine amphibious forces would be 
prominently in the forefront in such a situ- 
ation. 

NOT MUCH ON STATION 


What has the U.S. Navy available in the 
area? 

First, there is the Middle East Force, con- 
sisting of a seaplane tender and two de- 
&troyers, which shows the flag largely in the 
Red Sea. It is hardly an impressive dem- 
onstration of American armed might. Then, 
there are annual tours by a small squadron 
of Navy ships to African ports—another 
show-the-filag effort. 

The 7th Fleet, of course, is a mighty ar- 
mada of 125 ships and 650 planes, built 
around 3 attack aircraft carrier task forces, 
an amphibious force and an antisubmarine 
carrier hunter-killer unit. Three U.S, Army 
and one Marine Corps division, a Marine air 
wing, and powerful U.S. Air Force wings on 
Well-supplied Pacific island or continental 
bases give real substance to American armed 
Might facing Russia and China. 

But the threat—from embattled Vietnam 
to North Korea, which reportedly is bolster- 
ing its armed forces—is such that the 7th 
Fleet cannot take on a huge additional area 
beyond southeast Asia. 

In the Mediterranean is the 6th Fleet of 
some 50 ships and 200 planes, built around 
2 attack aircraft carriers and an embarked 
Marine battalion landing team. It, too, is 
barely sufficient for the task assigned. Fur- 
thermore, in case of war in the Indian Ocean, 
the Suez Canal might be closed by Egypt 
and in any case it is not wide enough to 
pass the big new American carriers. 

SPREAD THINNER AND THINNER 


Should American warships be needed in 
the Afro-Asian Ocean, calls would be made 
Upon the Ist and 2d Fleets in home waters. 
But periodic peacetime operations, like the 
Dominic atomic tests or Mercury astronaut 
Operations, have tied up almost every avail- 
able Navy destroyer and other ships. Dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis, ships were pulled out of 
yard overhaul to go to sea. 

All this means that Navy admirals, while 
fully recognizing the need for an Indian and 
South Atlantic Fleet to protect vital Ameri- 
Can interests in those newly important areas, 
feel strongly that it cannot be done today 
Without a major expansion of the U.S. Fleet. 

The practical, political prospects of getting 
Administration and congressional approval 
for the kind of increase in the fleet needed 
is so unlikely that few speak out for it. The 
Navy hasn't been able to get a big enough 
shipbuilding appropriation—despite addi- 
tions in the past 2 years—to replace the 
Present obsolescent fleet, much less make a 
Pitch for a substantial increase. 

For an Afro-Asian fieet would total some 
27 ships. It should have at least one attack 
aircraft carrier, under Navy thinking, plus 
an antisubmarine carrier, a Marine battalion 
landing team and amphibious force, and 
Supporting destroyers and logistics vessels, 
To maintain this size fleet on station would 
require perhaps 75 ships, allowing for rota- 
tion, overhaul, etc. They would cost about 
$1.5 billion to build and about $500 million 
& year to man and maintain. 

While this is a present barrier to the pro- 
Posal, many naval officers are convinced that 
Such a fleet is not only necessary, but Will 
be approved and established in time. 
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Jewish Memorial Hospital’s Response to 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


= OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate 
Jewish Memorial Hospital of New 
York City on the magnificent way in 
which the hospital responded to the 
terrible emergency resulting from the 
boiler explosion at the New York Tele- 
phone Co. Inwood office in my district 
last October. The tragedy of the dis- 
aster would have been infinitely worse 
had it not been for the quick and selfless 
response of Jewish Memorial's adminis- 
tration and staff. 

The following account by Louis Miller, 
director of the hospital, which appeared 
in the November 1962 issue of Modern 
Hospital describes the help extended by 
Jewish Memorial to 69 of the accident 
victims: 

BOILER EXPLODES DISASTER PLAN INTO ACTION 
(By Louis Miller) 

The first anybody at Jewish Memorial 
Hospital, New York, knew about the boiler 
explosion at the New York Telephone Co. 
on October 3 was when a police officer rushed 
into the lobby shortly after noon asking for 
doctors to come to the telephone company 
to care for the injured. 

It happened that I had just stepped into 
the lobby when the officer arrived; I called 
our chief resident and had three house staff 
physicians sent to the disaster scene in the 
police car. 

From that point on, the disaster plan 
which had been worked out on paper at 
Jewish Memorial Hospital early in World 
War II swept into action. 

Immediately behind the first police car 
came another, this one bringing two badly 
burned women. They were sent to the emer- 
gency room by elevator, instead of being 
driven around to the emergency entrance, 

The first order of business was to call 
the director of surgery, inform him of the 
accident, and ask him to take charge of 
setting up the medical services. We pro- 
ceeded to the emergency room together and, 
within 30 minutes, more than 40 patients 
were brought in by ambulance or car. The 
hospital telephone operator called the offices 
of all members of the surgical staff. Some 
were in the building and came to the emer- 
gency room for orders, 

While this was going on, members of the 
administrative staff set up the eighth floor 
solarium with civil defense cots, emergency 
beds, stretchers, and all the mattresses in 
our mattress room. Within 15 minutes we 
were prepared to care for 50 patients, and 
within half an hour, 40 physicians were in 
the house and had been assigned their 
duties by the director of surgery. 

The hematology, blood bank, and labora- 
tory staffs were immediately available. 
The laboratory set up its unit in the recovery 
room where all typing and crossmatching 
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were promptiy done. The use of disposable 
syringes and needles made it much easier to 
do the injections. 

The Presbyterian Hospital Medical Center 
sent a team of doctors, headed by a member 
of the surgical staff and emergency service, 
to help us if we needed it. They brought 
blood and plasma with them, but we were 
well supplied with both blood and plasma 
from our own blood bank. 

The recovery room was cleared of all sur- 
gical cases, who were sent to their own beds, 
and the room was made available for the 
more seriously injured explosion victims. 

Four surgical teams were assigned to var- 
fous areas—the emergency room, solarium, 
operating room, and recovery room. All 
nurses who could be spared from their floor 
duties were sent to the various areas, and 
all employees on duty—social service, main- 
tenance, housekeeping, laundry—assisted in 
getting patients to the areas assigned to 
them by the director. One elevator was 
taken off general service and plied between 
the basement and the seventh and eighth 
floors to transport patients. Equipment and 
supplies, linens, blankets, drugs, and surgical 
supplies were dispatched by a third elevator. 

Every employee acted as though this were 
a common occurrence as each one did the 
task given him by the head of the team 
assigned to that unit. The director of sur- 
gery remained at the emergency room en- 
trance to make immediate decisions as to 
where each patient was to go, using a lip- 
stick to mark the patients’ foreheads with 
the unit to which they were to be taken. 
Within an hour, 69 patients were brought 
in and were given immediate attention. 

The absence of hysteria in such a situation 
is almost unbelievable. However, there was 
none, and I attribute this mostly to the fact 
that each patient was seen immediately and 
taken by one of our employees to the area 
assigned. 

The solarium was used for minute exami- 
nations, cleaning of traumatized areas, and 
suturing cuts, 

All patients received injections against in- 
fection and those who were thus treated were 
seated in the roofgarden adjoining the so- 
larium where all identification and records 
were prepared. The badly burned cases were 
sent to the operating room or recovery room 
immediately, and all burn cases were as- 
signed to one team. Other badly injured 
patients were brought to the recovery room 
where two teams were working. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
treatment of an accident such as this is the 
presence of social workers to assist in caring 
for the patients’ needs in relation to their 
family problems. Wherever possible, all pa- 
tients were put in rooms together—for psy- 
chological reasons as well as to facilitate 
their treatment. * 

The dietary department provided coffee, 
tea, and milk, which was served while ex- 
aminations were done. The X-ray 
department brought the portable X-ray 
machine to the solarium where most of the 
patients were being examined; 134 X-ray 
films were used during the examining period. 

Because this accident occurred during the 
Jewish holy week, we were fortunate to have 
some vacant beds; our occupancy for medi- 
cal and surgical cases is usually about 95 
percent. 

Normally most of the patients admitted 
would of necessity have to be transferred 
to other institutions, which were ready and 
standing by. However, we managed to ad- 
mit 21 patients, including 3 in the recovery 
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* 
room who could not be moved owing to their 


many injuries. Several of these patients 
later had surgery and were returned to the 


recovery room. 

The director of psychiatry was brought in 
to see several patients; he also quietly ex- 
amined all patients who were admitted and 
found that 50 percent needed treatment for 
various reasons. Psychiatric treatment was 
therefore ordered for all patients by the di- 
rector of surgery. 

As a result of the large percentage of pa- 
tients needing psychiatric treatment, it was 
decided to have a complete survey by the 
psychiatric service of all patients admitted, 
treated and sent home. This is now 
being put into motion and all patients not 
admitted are being brought back to be ob- 
served by the psychiatrists. 


Support for Truth in Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 702, the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill, to require the full disclosure of 
credit charges. The following resolution 
supporting this pro was recently 
adopted by the Credit Union National 
Association, Inc.: 

Crepir UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1963. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murten: Below is a resolution of 
thanks passed by the executive committee of 
the Credit Union National Association in ap- 
preciation for your support of truth-in- 
lending legislation. The Credit Union Na- 
tional Association will do all that is possible 
to help in this legislative effort. 

“Whereas Congressman ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, of the U.S. House of Representatives on 
January 9, 1963, introduced a bill to require 
the full disclosure of financial charges in 
connection with the extension of credit, this 
legislation commonly known as the truth- 
in-lending bill; and 

“Whereas similar legislation has also been 
introduced in the U.S. Senate; and 

“Whereas the credit union movement has 
always insisted that the users of credit are 
entitled as a matter of right to know all of 
the charges for the money they borrow; and 

“Whereas the consumer credit field today 
presents a hopelessly bewildering picture as 
a result of the lack of uniformity in the 
methods of quoting interest rates by various 
lenders: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Credit Union National Association, meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., February 8, 1963, 
That the Credit Union National Association, 
in behalf of the 21,000 credit unions in the 
United States and over 13 million members, 
express its warm appreciation to Mr. MULTER 
and his colleagues in the House and Senate 
for thelr introduction of truth-in-lending 
legislation and for their selfiess efforts to 
bring reason and light to the consumer lend- 
ing field; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Credit Union National 
Association pledge its full support to secure 
enactment of a truth-in-lending bill and 
urge each of its member leagues to do like- 


i Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM A. DASH, 
Director, Washington Office. 
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Rear Adm. R. K. James, U.S. Navy, Earns 
Nation’s Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy's Chief of its Bureau of Ships oc- 
cupies one of the most responsible po- 
sitions in the Government of the United 
States. No matter how great the skill 
and how high the courage of the men 
who man the ships of the U.S. Navy, un- 
less those ships are the most modern, 
advanced, and efficient we can build, and 
unless their state of materiel readiness 
is at all times maintained efficiently, our 
Nation cannot keep vital control of the 
seas. 

As Chief of the Bureau of Ships, Rear 
Adm, R. K. James, U.S. Navy, has bril- 
liantly executed the responsibility to pro- 
vide and maintain such a fleet. He has 
done so under difficult circumstances. 
Funding has been a constant problem. 
The underway time of the fleet due to 
emergency situations in Cuba, the Far 
East, and elsewhere has complicated the 
situation. The sheer magnitude and 
cost of -swiftly developing technologies 
in naval warfare have presented Admiral 
James with difficulties never before faced 
so acutely by his predecessors. Indeed, 
the Nation does owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to this dedicated naval officer for 
his magnificent contributions to the de- 
fense and security of the United States 
of America. 

Recognition of Admiral James’ ac- 
complishment recently has been noted 
in the Long Beach Press-Telegram news- 
paper in the form of the following article 
by Columnist Virginia Kelly: 

ADMIRAL JAMES Wortp's Most POWERFUL SHIP 
MAGNATE) 
(By Virginia Kelly) 

(Nore—Admiral James commanded the 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard, 1955-58.) 

In the continuing crisis with Cuba, the 
US. Navy is playing a complex and impor- 
tant role. Vital to the Navy's remarkable 

ormance are her surface and underwater 
ships which must be constructed for safety, 
performance, the latest scientific advances, 
and for economy of operation and building. 

In this connotation, Rear Adm. Ralph K. 
“Jimmy” James, Chief of the Navy's Bureau 
of Ships, might be described as the world’s 
most powerful shipping magnate. 

He is directly responsible for the admin- 
istration and execution of a combined an- 
nual budget which totaled $4.5 billion in 
1963. 

As Chief of the Bureau of Ships, he 
administers not only the 3.500-man installa- 
tion in Washington but all of the Navy's 
115,000-man shipbuilding industrial complex. 

Admiral James is charged with scheduling, 
supervising, and administering ship design, 
research, construction, and of naval 
ships in the United States and overseas, 
including nuclear and conventional powered 
ships. The Navy's annual ship construction 
and conversion program of 50 ships and 
repair of up to 1,000 ships is only a part of 
Admiral James’ responsibility, 

His duty includes policy direction and 
administration of 11 major naval shipyards, 
4 overseas small shipyards, 7 independent 
ship research and development laboratories, 
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and 15 Navy shipbuilding supervisors in 
private yards which build naval ships, 

He initiated a ship cost-reduction pro- 
gram which effectively reduced operating 
costs of more than $250 million in 3 years. 

Americans know that Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, as assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion; and Man- 
ager of Naval Reactors, Division of Reactors 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
played an important role in developing nu- 
clear propulsion. Few Americans know, how- 
ever, that the Navy Bureau of Ships, its 
present Chief, Admiral James, and his prede- 
cessors are responsible for the missiles, hull 
arrangements, and complex machinery of 
nuclear submarines and other nuclear ships. 

During Admiral James’ tenure the sonar 
capabilities of both Polaris and attack sub- 
marines have been greatly improved. 

Navigational precision of high order has 
been achieved in the Navy's late submarines. 
A scientific accomplishment of magnitude is 
the missile system of the Polaris submarines 
developed by the Special Projects Office in 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Thirty-five Polaris submarines have been 
authorized. Seventeen have been launched, 
and ten are in operation. 

The newest class of Polaris submarines are 
of 7,000 tons, comparable in size to World 
War II cruisers. 

The Bureau of Ships has completed 35 
guided missile ships now deployed in the 
fleet. In addition to the nuclear-powered 
submarines, the mnuclear-powered surface 
ships, the guided missile cruiser Long Beach, 
the aircraft carrier Enterprise, and the guided 
3 frigate Bainbridge have joined the 


Proposed Merger of Pennsylvania and 
New York Central Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned about the impact the 
proposed merger of the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central Railroad will have 
on many of my constituents. 

Though only one of those railroads, 
the Pennsylvania, operates in Maryland, 
I have reservations regarding the mo- 
nopoly implications of this proposed mer- 
ger. Railroad freight traffic now routed 
over other railroads competing with the 
Pennsylvania system in Maryland may 
be diverted away from us. To mention 
just one possible result, a great deal of 
traffic now passing through our State to 
the port of Baltimore could be taken 
away from us. 

I am not alone in my concern about 
the possible adverse effects of this pro- 
posed merger. In the city of Cumber- 
land, an important rail and manufac- 
turing center in northwest Maryland, the 
mayor and city council have adopted a 
resolution concerning this proposed 
merger. 

The text of their resolution follows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF Mayor AND CITY COUN- 
CIL OF CUMBERLAND 

Whereas an application Is now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to merge the New York Central Railroad Co. 
into the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; and 

Whereas sald application further contem- 
plates that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rall- 
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Toad Co., which is now controlled by the 
New York Central Railroad Co., be controlled 
by the merged company; and 

Whereas the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., Western Maryland Railway Co., and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. provide railroad 
Service to the Cumberland area; and 

Whereas the railroad service provided by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and West- 
ern Maryland Railway Co. into the Cumber- 
land area on traffic received from and de- 
livered to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Co. is far superior to that provided by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. on traffic to 
and from said railroad; and 

Whereas the Pittsburgh & Lake Erle Rail- 
Toad Co. interchanges large amounts of 
freight traffic with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. and the Western Maryland Rail- 
Way Co. in active competition with the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co.; and 

Whereas the control of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. by the merged com- 
Pany will result in the diversion to the 
merged company of such competitive traffic 
to the detriment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. and Western Maryland Railway 
Co.; and 

Whereas such diversion will ultimately de- 
Prive industries in the Cumberland area of 
the superior rail service which they now 
receive; and 

Whereas such diversion will result in a 
Teduction in the number of railroad and 
industrial employees in the Cumberland area, 
further aggravating the serious unemploy- 
Ment situation already existing; and 

Whereas such diversion will ultimately re- 
duce the value of railroad operating prop- 
erties for tax assessment purposes and re- 
Sult in a loss of tax revenue to the city of 
Cumberland, Allegany County and the State 
of Maryland: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Cumberland hereby requests the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to require, in 
the event it approves the merger of the New 
York Central Railroad Co. into the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., that the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co, remain independent of 
the merged company in order to prevent the 
Cumberland area from suffering deteriora- 
tion of rail service, loss of employment and 
Teduced tax revenue which would result 
from control of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. by the merged company; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission by Mr. W. L. Wilson, when he ap- 
pears as witness for the Cumberland Cham- 
ber of Commerce in these proceedings, and 
to such other parties as may appear to have 
an interest in the matter. 


The Berlin Wall Is a Barrier to the Ex- 
change of Ideas, Trade, and People— 
And the Exclusion of American Poultry 
From the Common Market Is a Viola- 
tion of the Principle of Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
exclusion of American poultry products 
from the Common Market is no less a 
Violation of the principle of free trade 
than the Berlin wall. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I include herewith for the information 
of my colleagues an editorial from the 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal of 
February 25, and a recent press release 
of mine on this subject: r 

DELMARVA BROS NEED TO TRAVEL 


A major tenet of the European Common 
Market has been that agriculture in the six 
nations needs tariff protection if it is to 
reach its full potential for feeding Western 
Europe. One of the imports saddled with a 
stiff duty is poultry. Delmarva broiler grow- 
ers are therefore unhappy. 

After a conference that U.S. Representa- 
tive McDoweL. and Congressmen from other 
poultry states had with the President, word 
came that Mr. Kennedy would see that an 
American complaint was lodged with the 
Common Market's Council of Ministers in 
Brussels. 

Negotiations on matters of this kind are 
important to the Common Market as well as 
to US. agriculture. Those European coun- 
tries have a stake in trade with the United 
States. They cannot hope to be so self- 
sufficient in all important commodities and 
manufactures that they can risk raising un- 
necessary barriers against any single import. 

Certainly the broiler industry in the Del- 
marva Peninsula must protest any new ac- 
tion that puts more of a squeeze on profits. 
Growers cannot well stand the kind of 
prices—as low as 16 cents a pound live 
weight—that have been afflicting the indus- 
try for a long time here. 

In this country, of course, there is the 
internal trouble of overproduction. You’d 
think the huge American market would in- 
sure profits for the American poultry indus- 
try, with all the promotional means at its 
disposal. But the overproduction in chickens 
is a hard fact. While it continues, the ex- 
port of poultry is’ critically important. 

We'll say this for the Delmarva poultry 
industry: It has taken a stanch position 
against U.S. artificial controls of production. 
Since tariffs are another kind of articial con- 
trol, there Is a genuine consistency in the 
present effort for lowered Common Market 
tariffs on poultry, 

It is not as if European poultrymen can 
really compete with Delmarva growers. Mr. 
McDowELL has told of taking a good look at 
the kind of birds raised in Europe. They 
weren't much to look at, running loose 
around the farmer’s yard, the way they used 
to do in Delaware. On the table they just 
couldn't compare with a Sussex County bird 
that goes 3 pounds at 8 or 9 weeks of age. 

The point is that Europeans would learn 
to eat more poultry if they could buy better 
quality birds. 

The farm-raised Senator Boccs has also 
voiced concern about the Common Market’s 
poultry tariffs, What does Senator WILLIAMS 
think about it? As another farm-bred dele- 
gate in Washington, as a feed dealer in Mills- 
boro, he has often fought a good fight for 
the Delmarva poultry industry especially 
when it comes to purchases by the U.S, Goy- 
ernment for the Armed Forces. 

Monnay, FEBRUARY 18, 1963, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—Congressman Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
Democrat, of Delaware, in a meeting with 
President Kennedy at the White House to- 
day expressed great concern with the Com- 
mon Market restrictions designed to exclude 


McDowELL told President 
Kennedy that: “Any curtailment of our 
poultry export markets because of trade re- 
strictions imposed by the Common Market 
will certainly have undesirable effects on the 
Delaware poultry industry and the Delaware 
economy in general.” 
Congressman McDowELL told President 
Kennedy: “While our trade representatives 
now appearing before the European Eco- 
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nomic Commission in Brussels are trying to 
make a case for our poultry industry, our 
position in this matter should be forcefully 
set forth so as to insure reasonable access for 
our agricultural products to the European 
Common Market area.” 

Congressman McDowELu’s complete state- 
ment follows: “Since August 1962, when na- 
tion members of the European Economic 
Community implemented its common agri- 
cultural policy, I have observed with serious 


therefrom as to our feed grain and rice ex- 
ports. 

“Of immediate concern to me which I em- 
phasized in a meeting with President Ken- 
nedy this morning is the restrictive effects 
of this policy as it relates to the export of 
Delaware poultry products. 

“A new array of import charges and tariffs, 
applicable only to imports from nonmem- 
bers of the Common Market have clearly 
been unfavorable to the U.S. poultry indus- 


and gate price which might be levied, 
amounts to more than 30 percent ad 
valorem, as 

of 15.9 percent, 
including the gate 


& growing export market for the United 
States. 

“In 1955, U.S. exports of poultry meat 
amounted to only 28 million pounds; this 
has grown to over 135 million pounds in 
1962. Any curtailment of our poultry ex- 
port markets because of trade restrictions 
imposed by the Common Market will cer- 
tainly have undesirable effects on the Dela- 
ware poultry industry and the Delaware 
economy in general. 

“While our trade representatives now ap- 
pearing before the European Economic Com- 
mission in Brussels are trying to make a case 
for our poultry industry, I urged President 
Kennedy today to have our position in this 
matter forcefully set forth so as to insure 
reasonable access for our agricultural prod- 
ucts to the Common Market area. 

“The obvious effect of these Common Mar- 

ket restrictions is to exclude U.S. agricul- 
tural exports and to preempt unto the Com- 
mon Market countries themselves as much 
of the market as they choose despite the 
competitve position of our products or the 
uneconomic nature of their domestic produc- 
tion. 
“The Common Market, by these proposals, 
intends to exclude competition and create 
a captive market rather than expand trade. 
Through the combination of actions which 
restrict our current poultry exports, I view 
this matter as the bellwether which may 
symbolize other actions by the EEC in the 
agricultural field. 

“The Berlin wall symbolizes the barrier 
which exists today and which prevents the 
exchange of free ideas, free trade, and the 
movement of freemen; a tariff wall among 
free nations endangers the spirit of Western 
unity which we have as the 
of the Common Market. The issue involved 
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here is one of principle and a reasonable and 
fair solution must be reached promptly if 
our relationship with the Common Market 
is to grow and flourish.” 


A Day With Their Congressman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a praiseworthy program devel- 
oped a year ago by the Suffolk County, 
Long Island, N.Y., Boy Scout organiza- 
tion, whereby the hardest working 
Eagle Scout in the county was rewarded 
with a trip to Washington to spend a 
day with his Congressman. This was 
an extension of their town and county 
scouts in government program to the 
Federal level, and so far as I know is the 
first Boy Scout group in the country to 
develop this program. 

It was such an enjoyable and reward- 
ing experience for the young man, Eagle 
Scout John Weiner, of Huntington, 
N.Y., and for me, that when I was asked 
again this year whether I would be will- 
ing to take another Eagle Scout under 
my wing for a day, I looked forward 
with the greatest of pleasure to his ar- 
rival. Two Eagle Scouts, James Board- 
man, of Aquebogue, N.Y., and Ernest 
Trubig, of Lindenhurst, N.Y., arrived on 
February 19 for a day with their respec- 
tive Representatives, 

Into a single day we crowded visits 
to the Smithsonian, the FBI, the Su- 
preme Court, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, luncheon at the Capitol, and a 
tour of the House and Senate. 

Along the way we squeezed in a quick 
briefing on how our laws are made, and 
let our Eagle Scouts absorb as much as 
they could of the flavor of the Nation's 
Capital. 

Although the boys only expected to 
have 1 day, their plane was grounded 
that night and they had to remain in 
Washington another 24 hours, Their 
host, Mr. Harry Jones, of the national 
Boy Scout organization, was able to take 
them to the luncheon for Astronaut 
John Glenn given by the Washington 
Board of Trade, and to the assignment 
of his famous space capsule to the 
. Smithsonian Institution, and to meet 
President Kennedy and the President of 
Venezuela. I think I can safely say 
that Eagle Scouts James Boardman and 
Ernest Trubig have had an unforget- 
table experience, and one that should 
be made available to the most distin- 
guished Eagle Scout in each congres- 
sional district in the years to come. 

The concept of a day in Washington 
with their Congressman for outstanding 
Eagle Scouts is one I shall continue to 
foster, and it has already caught the 
imagination of the national Boy Scout 
organization. I hope its worth and pos- 
sibilities will so impress my colleagues 
in the House that they will want to 
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make similar arrangements with the 
Boy Scout organization back home, and 
in 1964 guide an outstanding Eagle 
Scout through the mazes of the Na- 
tional Government just as the two Mem- 
bers representing Suffolk County, Long 
Island, N.Y., had the privilege of doing 
last week. 


National Debt Will Keep Going Up Unless 
We Cut Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Committee on Ways and Means held 
hearings on increasing the debt ceiling. 
Regardless of promises by the Kennedy 
administration to hold the line, regard- 
less of how much we are told we are only 
voting for a temporary increase, the pub- 
lic debt grows and grows and is a perma- 
nent feature of our national life. I am 
afraid there is no such thing as a tem- 
porary increase. 

Somewhere, somehow and soon, we 
must face our responsibility and put an 
absolute ceiling on the public debt. Of 
course this will mean an absolute ceiling 
on Federal spending. Unless we do this 
soon, we may be too late and our whole 
economy will collapse under the weight 
of an unmanageable public debt. 

As food for though I would like to in- 
clude as a part of these remarks a timely 
editorial by Frank Langston, news ana- 
lyst of the Dallas Times Herald: 

KEEPING THe Dest WITHIN Irs Louis 

(By Frank Langston) 

Any way you look at it, $308 billion is a 
lot of money, So is $305 billion, or even 
$285 billion. 

And no matter how big a borrower may be 
or how good a credit rating he has, that’s a 
lot of money to owe. 

Suppose all the money on deposit in all 
the banks in Dallas County at the end of 
the holiday season were stacked up in one 
huge vault somewhere. It would come to 
$3.12 billion. 

Now back to that big debt. It would take 
all the money on deposit in the banks of 99 
more counties—plus all the money on deposit 
in the banks of 986 more counties just like 
Dallas—to add up to $308 billion. 

And, of course, there just aren't that many 
counties with that much money on deposit. 
It would take whatever bigger counties could 
be found plus a lot of smaller ones to make 
up the difference. 

But who owes any such amount? 

Nobody but you and me and the 179 mil- 
lion other Americans. 

That $308 billion is the national debt limit. 

NEARING LIMIT NOW 

The Federal debt is pretty close to that 
figure right now and prospects are dim for 
reducing it in the immediate future. 

All this adds up to the next big squabble 
in Washington—starting this week. Before 
it Is over we'll hear a lot about the admin- 
istration'’s policies and practices and about 
living within our means as a nation. 

The Kennedy administration's tax woes 
and spending policies likely will get a 
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thorough going-over as Congress takes up 
the President's request to continue the na- 
tional debt limit at the current level. 

The debt limit, of course, Is the legally 
established point beyond which the US. 
Treasury is not allowed to Issue securities 
to obtain spending money. The limit now is 
$308 billion. But it is scheduled to drop 
back to $305 billion on April 1 and continue 
declining to $285 billion on July 1. 


COULDN'T PAY THE BILLS 


The trouble is that even that much debt 
won't provide enough cash to pay the bills 
the Federal Government has incurred or will 
incur under present plans, Those bills are 
for everything from bombers and missiles and 
tanks to carbon sheets and paper clips, from 
aid to Laos and Yugoslavia to fighting forest 
fires in Idaho. 

Conservative Congressmen of both parties, 
who already have criticized the President's 
budget proposal and his tax program, are 
expected to be at least as critical of the debt 
Umit extension plan, 

Government officials who have to handle 
the debt say the figure must be kept at $308 
billion for the rest of fiscal 1963, which ends 
June 30. The reason is that the Govern- 
ment's existing debt and planned spending 
programs make it impossible to reduce the 
debt to $285 billion by the end of June. They 
estimate a debt of about $303.5 billion by 
then and a $315.6 billion deficit by June 
30, 1964. 

So Mr. Kennedy has asked an extension of 
the $308 billion figure and for 1964 he is 
expected to ask that It be raised again. 

Many Congressmen, mostly conservatives, 
say they have had their fill of ever-increasing 
Government spending and budget deficits. 
And they are prepared to argue vigorously 
against a debt limit Increase. 

But will they refuse to grant it? That's 
the real question. 


LOST AFTER HARD FIGHT 


They have argued strongly before and in 
1962 lost only after a hard fight. 

But this year they are unusually sensitive 
to taxes and spending. The President's tax 
reduction and reform program would cost 
the Government $10.3 billion in lost revenues 
when in full effect and the administration's 
budget for fiscal 1964 would be $11.9 billion 
in the red if Congress approves the Kennedy 
spending program. 

Congressmen opposing the extension of the 
current debt limit contend a lower ceiling 
will force the administration to cut spending. 

Treasury officials say the debt limit won't 
halt spending and point to past performance. 

Whatever Congress decides to spend the 
Treasury must find funds to cover. If tax 
revenues are not adequate it must resort to 
deficit financing if it does not repudiate some 
debts, If the debt limit prevents borrowing 
with its own securities, it can obtain money— 
to some extent and at higher cost—by sale 
of other Government agency securities, 

Meanwhile, though, it’s going to be inter- 
esting to see how the debt limit fight de- 
velops over Federal spending policy. 


The 15th Anniversary of Red Coup d’ Etat 
in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 15 years 
ago yesterday Czechoslovakia, historical- 
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ly a nation of freedom-loving people fell 
under the heels of communism. Just be- 
fore the coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist attempted to deceive the free 
world into believing that these people 
wanted the new Marxism order. 

Not that the pretense is neither neces- 
Sary nor feasible the Communist Inter- 
national bluntly describe how they 
poges the overthrow of the free Repub- 
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But, despite a decade of Soviet terror, 
shortages, and enslavement the mass of 
the Czech people are still bitterly anti- 
Communist, 

In the United States there are many 
who are from Czechoslovakia who still 
have ties in the homeland. Together we 
Shall look for the day when Czech people 
will dispose of the Communists who are 
keeping them in continuous economic 
and political slavery. 

The spirit of the Czech people may 
temporarily be damper by the lack of 
the force that would be necessary to re- 
move these shackles of communism. 

But as long as there remains the spark 
of freedom within the hearts and souls 
of the Czechs, the day of reckoning is 
sure to come. 

Other nations, such as Poland, Hun- 
gary, and East Germany have suffered 
the same fate as Czechoslovakia. In the 
hearts of all people who have enjoyed the 
Material and esthetic benefits of the free 
Way of life will remain the hope of and 
the desire to regain it, probably at the 
Cost of human life. But someday it will 

achieved and the spirit of freedom 
in the souls of the Soviet satellite nations 
will endeavor overall. 

Let us start working toward this ulti- 
Mate goal by implementing the follow- 
ing recommendations of the Czechoslo- 
Vakia Society of America: 

I. PARITY IN ALL THINGS 

Americans should be able to send free gift 
Packages to friends if limited to the personal 
use of a family. As the U.S. Government per- 
Mits its citizens to spend in Czechoslovakia, 
or to send any amount of dollars to Czecho- 
Slovakin, the Prague regime should at least 
permit its citizens to receive small gift pack- 
ages of American goods. 

II. PARITY IN VISITORS 

As practically all Americans wishing to 
Visit Czechoslovakia are given an American 
Passport and thousands of them have gone 
there last year and this year, Czechoslovak 
Telatives should be allowed by their regime 

to visit American families as guests. Under 
Present conditions, only those Czechoslovaks, 
handpicked by the Prague regime for special 
reasons, come to the United States. 

HI. PARITY AGAIN 

For every Czechoslovak film shown here, 
We ask that an American film appear on the 
Screen in Czechoslovakia, a film showing life 
in the United States as It really 18. 

We suggest that a closer check be kept on 

brought here by private individuals, 
intended for public showing, and that the 
nsors Board include on its staff an adviser 
With a thorough knowledge of the wiles of 
communism. Communist propaganda is far 
subtle, and it is not enough to know a 
foreign ge. The Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America offers its services 
gratis in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Washington, D.C., Cedar Rapids, etc. 
IV, PARITY IN NEWS INFORMATION 

Inasmuch as this country permits Com- 

Munist and proregime newspapers to be pub- 
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lished in Czech and Slovak and to be sent 
to Czechoslovakia as representing American 
public opinion, and inasmuch as this country 
also permits neswpapers, magazines, and 
books from behind the Iron Curtain to be 
delivered and sold here through various 
agencies and bookstores, we ask for the same 
privilege. 

The Czechosloyak National Council of 
America, with the help of other organizations 
of Americans of Czechoslovak descent would 
launch a magazine drive and send to Czecho- 
slovakia thousands of issues of magazines— 
other than political, about everyday life in 
America. The Czechoslovak public is eager 
for the magazines, and we would supply them 
gratis. 


Resolution by the American Lithuanian 
Citizens of Norwood, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place into the Recorp at this point a 
resolution adopted by the American 
Lithuanian Citizens of Norwood, Mass., 
in conjunction with a program commem- 
crating the 45th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence by the people 
of Lithuania. 

Realizing the interest of many Mem- 
bers in the cause of restoration of free- 
dom for Lithuania and the other captive 
nations of Europe, I direct particular 
attention to this resolution, and espe- 
cially its calling upon the United States 
to take the lead in strengthening the 
hopes of the captives of communism for 
restoration of their freedom. 

The resolution follows; 

We Lithuanians, citizens of the United 
States, living in Norwood, Mass., and its 
vicinity, have gathered today, the 17th of 
February, 1963, in the St. George Parish Hall 
to commemorate the 45th anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence. 

Joyfully and with pride we realize the 
significance of that day for the Lithuanian 
nation—after such long hardship, suffering, 
and degradation it finally reached its goal 
of independence. Again, we grieve that the 
aggressive neighbor Russia, and its Com- 
munist regime, have occupied the land of 
our fathers and taken all freedom away from 
our brothers. Imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain, they have no one to whom they 
can turn for help, They are being destroyed 
both spiritually and physically not only in 
their own land but in labor camps in Siberia 
as well. Lithuanians are without rights, 
their lives engulfed in hopeless slavery. 

We Lithuanians, the brothers and sisters 
of those who are enslaved, will not desist in 
our fight for Lithuanian freedom. In the 
name of truth and right, we call on the con- 
sclence of the free world; freedom for Lithu- 
ania and all occupied nations. 

We rejoice that the President of the United 
States, in his speech at the opening of the 
88th Congress, showed his concern for the 
ending of old and increasing Red coloniza- 
tion. We are happy that resolutions for a 
committee to investigate the case of the oc- 
cupied nations has again arisen in the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

Together with those who are enslaved, we 
wait for the time when the colonies under 
Red imperialism will begin to be liberated. 
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We trust in thé fairness of the 
of the world and of the United Nations, that 
it will measure all with the same rule, the 
Red colonies as well as the old. 

We have resolved today, to address the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica: (1) to strengthen the hopes of the oc- 
cupied nations for independence; (2) to ask 
the President of the United States and the 
Committee for Free Europe to include pro- 
grams in the Lithuanian language, and to 
transmit them to Lithuania; (3) to demand 
of the United Nations, dnd of the interna- 
tional conferences, that the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania be ended; and the inhabi- 
tants be permitted to decide upon their own 
form of government. 

We thank the Government of the United 
States, the Senate, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives for their support of the morale 
of the Lithuanian people in their hard 
struggie for freedom. 

WILLIAM Korax, 
Meeting Chairman. 
Apam TUMAS, 
Secretary. 


Kennedy Recession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, in 
the President’s tax message of Janu- 
ary 24 he stated “my recommendation 
for early revision of our tax structure is 
not motivated by any imminent reces- 
sion.” Last Monday, President Kennedy 
told the American Bankers Association 
that if the Congress did not vote a tax 
cut, a recession would be forthcoming. 

Where is all this brave talk that Sen- 
ator Kennedy spouted during the 1960 
campaign, about a minimum income of 
$7,000 for every American family? 

It would be well for the President to 
coordinate with his Secretary of the 
Treasury who, when he testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, said 
a tax cut and tax revision would have 
to be enacted “in one piece.” 

Perhaps President Kennedy’s course 
in economics at the London School of 
Economics did not serve him too well. 
An excellent editorial in yesterday's 
Washington Daily News is very much in 
point. 

The editorial follows: 

JFK. anD His Bucasoos 

As opposition and differences of opinion 
over President Kennedy’s tax-cut program 
continue to grow, the President seems to be 
getting more and more persistent. 

He proposed the tax-cut-spend-more idea 
at first as a supposed means of adding to 
the pace of economic growth. Now he flatly 
predicts a recession if he doesn’t have his 
Way. 

F 
tax laws must go along with any tax re- 
ductlon. Now he is willing to scrap the 
reform program. 

He now demands those who oppose the 
tax cut come up with a solution of their 
own. Many have—cut taxes by reducing 
spending, 

In his discussion of this topic before a 
symposium of the American Bankers Asso- | 
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ciation, Mr. Kennedy lashed out at heated 
talk about budget increases, at partisan talk 
about swollen payrolls, at exasperated talk 
about bigger deficits, at rash talk about the 
debt burden. 

In his 1964 budget, the President proposes 
to hike spending $11 billion over 1962 not 
counting new programs for which no cost 
estimates have been offered, by $22 billion 
over 1960. If some taxpayers feel heated 
about this, it is understandable. 

At the end of 1960, just before Mr. Ken- 

nedy took office, the executive payroll of 
the Government was $2.38 million. In his 
new budget, he proposes to raise this to 
$2.57 million—a gain of $219,000. If these 
are partisan „ they are his. 
At the end of the fiscal year in which 
Mr. Kennedy took office, the deficit was 
$3.8 billion. The next year, governed en- 
tirely by him, the deficit was $6.3 billion. 
He estimates it will be $8.8 billion by June 
30. And he has budgeted for a 1964 deficit 
of $11.9 billion If this gives rise to exasper- 
ated talk it could come from a frustrated 
sense of budget responsibility 

As for rash talk about the debt—look 
atit. It was $269 billion at the end of World 
War II. It was $286 billion in 1960. Mr. 
Kennedy plans a debt of $315.6 billion in 
another 16 months. 

The President concedes general confidence 
is essential to a thriving economy. He talks 
of fiscal prudence. Fiscal prudence is a stim- 
ulant to confidence. But we have not had 
it—and it is not in sight. 


Our Best Friends Are Mad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 2 issue of the Jackson Daily 
News published a cogent editorial on the 
record of the current administration, 
and I include it as a part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Our Best FRIENDS ARE Map 

These United States are more and more 
finding themselves with a National Govern- 
ment more unique in its history than any 
since 1776. 

Here is an administration determined by 
its world-publicized pronouncements, its very 
actions proof positive of meddling in prac- 
tically every other country’s affairs, while its 
own people suffer by consequence. 

Headlines are now proclaiming this coun- 
try's determination to unify Europe, force 
social position and civilized stature on savy- 
age African tribes, while sending American 
soldiers and even Peace Corpsmen all over 
the world to enforce a philosophy of life 
completely contrary to these heretofore un- 
dreamed and unpronounceable areas. There 
is a frightening comparison to this in what 
took place in our own State and is still go- 
ing on through military occupation. 

We have seen this proud Nation subjected 
to blackmail and ransom payments to a des- 
potic Cuban Government because of the 
miserable mistakes by self-appointed diplo- 
mats dealing with an outlaw enemy. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
receiving State and Government welfare and 
surplus commodities simply because they 
ore either too indolent or deliberately too 
sorry to support themselves or their chil- 
dren, 
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But for these leeches upon the community, 
there are many, Many good people who can- 
not qualify under Government standards for 
a few necessities of life because they have 
enough self-respect to try and provide a liv- 
ing—meager as it might be—for their fami- 
lies. Many could make ends meet if it were 
not for income taxes, that go to remote areas 
of the globe. 

As a bitter consequence, their children do 
without school lunches because they can't 
afford the quarter for a simple meal and still 
provide shoes and clothing in order to attend 
classes with some shred of decency and self- 
respect. 

We find our Government demanding that 
foreign nations—in most cases unfriendly 
and contemptuous of us anyway—accept mil- 
lions of our dollars, our food, and our sup- 
plies while our very own people do without. 

The philosophy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, aided by promise of minority bloc vot- 
ing support, intimidated by threat of finan- 
cial duress through boycott and mass buying 
resistance, is apparently dedicated to forcing 
a new social future based on theory and 
experiment. 

Washington's fanatical determination to 
force race upon race, mix social levels one 
with another, dictate through edict and un- 
restrained executive orders how, where, and 
under what circumstances free Americans 
may live and labor, is becoming more and 
more oppressive to Many more areas, 

For the first time in many years, this 
country finds itself with fewer friends among 
foreign powers, less respect for its national 
word of honor, and practically no genuine 
belief in the bland assurances by too-rank 
officials, 

Outright accusations of news manipula- 
tion, censorship or complete suppression, are 
daily occurrences. And in spite of official 
sources to the contrary, instances continu- 
ally crop up to prove without doubt, the 
American public is being fed what the ad- 
ministration wants them to believe, think, 
and accept. We are losing historic allies 
such as England, France, and even Canada 
is mad at us. 

Somewhere along this line there must be 
& reckoning and accounting before black 
midnight catches us. 


Cotton: Two Wongs Don’t Make a White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will a 
subsidy to subsidize sudsidy sufferers be a 
new program of the Department of Agri- 
ture as the SSS—Subsidy Sufferers Serv- 
ice—joins the CCC—Constant Crises in 
Cotton? 

A short but sharp letter I received 
well indicates how ludicrous a new round 
of unprecedented cotton subsidies would 


be: 
AKRON, Omo, February 22, 1963. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Finptey: As I understand it the 
overburdened American taxpayer is currently 
paying approximately $500 million a year 
for the subsidy to support the price of raw 
cotton. It is now proposed that this same 
unfortunate pay an additional #300 million 
for a subsidy to offset the high price of 
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cotton resulting from the first subsidy, 
Waste at its ultimate. Spending $300 mil- 
lion to nullify the effects of $500 million 
spent, 

In fact the situation seems to be very 
similar to the currently popular story re- 
garding the Chinese gentleman named Wong 
who exclaimed when his wife gave birth to 
a Caucasian baby “Two Wongs don’t make 
a white.” 

One of the unfortunates. 

L. R. SCHOTT. 

P. 8.— This letter was also sent to Repre- 
sentatives HOEVEN, QUIE, BELCHER, and May. 


The Influence of Foreign Markets on Your 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon, James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., con- 
vention luncheon, California and Ne- 
vada manufacturers of carbonated bev- 
erages, Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, 
February 11, 1963: 

THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MARKETS ON 
Your BUSINESS 
(Address by James A. Farley) 

I have assigned to me a subject which nor- 
mally will empty any hall. Few speakers 
have become popular and few politicians 
have ridden to success on discussions of for- 
eign trade. But we are professionals in that 
field and we also are by necessity observers 
of the vast international struggle which is 
now worldwide. So we know that foreign 
economics is not a dismal abyss of figures. 
It is a major front in a world power struggle. 

To untrained observers this is not always 
apparent. It looks as though American for- 
eign trade was an affair of steel or sugar, 
Coca-Cola, my own company, or of cotton 
goods, of oil and of radios—a host of hum- 
drum items, We, of course, know better. 
The exports we send abroad, and the imports 
we must take into our own market, represent 
life or death, progress or depression, comfort 
or starvation, in many parts of the world. 
They also represent, in the United States, 
full employment, or men without jobs; com- 
munities at work, or communities in dis- 
tress. Taken both ways, they represent the 
growth or world economy—or possibly its 
recession. 

As political observers, we know that reces- 
sion means trouble anywhere. And in coun- 
tries which are not advanced and are always 
close to the hunger line it may mean dis- 
order, revolution, killing, Don't ever tell me 
that foreign trade is a dull subject. 

We are just entering a new and dificult 
phase in this business of world trade. The 
bases of it are not unhappy. But they do re- 
quire some very solid and heavy headwork, 
and we all have to help. 

Briefly, what happened was this. When 
World War II ended, practically the entire 
world was in distress—except the United 
States. We emerged with nearly double our 
war productions, in fact, we produced about 
half of the manufactured products of the 
entire world though we have only 6 percent 
of the population, Every other country was 
engaged in trying to get a level of consump- 
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tion which made it possible for them to be- 
gin. Their plants were the or- 
ganizations in bad shape, their production 
in distress. The vision of General Marshall, 
then Secretary of State, under the leadership 
of former President Harry S. Truman, initil- 
ated the Mashali plan of foreign aid, pri- 
marily, as it turned out, to Western Europe, 
You will recall that he had hoped that the 
Soviet Union would collaborate and in- 
cidentally get some of the aid, Stalin de- 
cided against that, He was not collaborating 
with anyone; he consciously began the cold 
war; he refused to allow foreign aid to the 
Iron Curtain countries, By consequence, the 
bulk of our foreign aid went to Western 
Europe, with some portions left over for 
Asia and India and an unfortunately tiny 
fraction for Latin America. 

The plan worked. Germany, France, Italy, 
Great Britain particularly benefited. They 
rebuilt their factories, they retooled their 
Plants, in some cases they learned American 
methods of production. In other cases they 
invented new methods themselyes. As of 
now, we can say, susbtantially, that the 
Western European nations are better equip- 
ped economically than they ever have been 
in their history. Now they are producing, 
not merely for their own consumption but 
for export as well. 

This means, of course, that in the hour 
of their success and ours, for it is in con- 
Siderable part an American achievement, 
Western Europe now becomes our competi- 
tor, There is nothing wrong about this. 
It was foreseen by every student of the 
Marshall plan operation. It was assumed 
that the problem of worldwide production 
and competition would have to be met when 
it arose. Now it has arisen. 

The standard of living in these countries 
has improved to a point where it is at least 
comparable to the United States. If you 
go to France, Germany, or even Italy, in the 
Summertime you will see that steadily in- 
creasing numbers of European families now 
have their little cars; they go on vacations 
and travel; they send their children to 
Summer camps; they do very much what 
Americans do. This is what an increase 
of production has meant to them. But while 
they are doing that they are casting about 
for means to export, partly so that they 
Can import, chiefly raw materials which they 
need. So, they seek markets for their ex- 
Ports and, of course, the greatest market is 
the United States. 

This is why in 1963 we see uncompleted 
Woge-and-hour negotiations between Ameri- 
Can labor and American industry with a 
new factor added. If the price goes above 
a certain level, Belgian, French, German, 
and English manufactures based on it will 
come here and sell at a price cheaper than 
dur own. We are moving, in other words, 
into a complex situation where the Ameri- 
Can level is not the only thing to be 
Considered, 

But while all this was going on a much 
larger area of the world, with a great many 
More people in it, was not going ahead so 
Tast, This is partly perhaps because the 
American Marshall Pian flow was not so great 
in these countries. It was also because many 
Of these countries were not well organized 
Politically and because they were not yet 
Prepared by public education to become pro- 
ductive, and to distribute their income 
Wisely enough so that they had large markets 
Of their own. In some cases, we were deal- 
ing with countries who by geography or by 
Custom had only a single product, as Chile 
depends on copper, as Cuba depends on 
Sugar, as Brazil depends, principally, on 
Coffee, and as Venezuela depends on oil. The 
rowing production in Western Europe and 
8 © high level of production in the United 
= tates did not affect them. They could con- 
Avs & great deal more of European and 
€rican production than they do but they 
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did not have an effective way of paying for 
it. They therefore do the only thing they 
can from their point of view; they severely 
limit their imports, which is another way of 
saying that they will not buy our exports, or 
Europe's either. They prefer to manufac- 
ture, frequently, at a far higher cost, in their 
own countries rather than buy at a lower 
cost from us. They do that because they 
haven't the foreign exchange to pay for im- 
ports in the first place and, anyhow, their 
people want Jobs in factories. So, as the 
saying goes, the underdeveloped countries 
want to industrialize. But they discovered 
that even to industrialize means that they 
have to import, at least for a while. They do 
not have foreign exchange to pay for these 
imports so they have to seek credit. 

Then comes the next development with 
which we all are familiar. American, and 
now European, companies come to these 
areas and offer to establish plants. These 
proposals are usually well received, at least 
at first. The next best thing to having a 
motorcar company of your own, which is 
difficult without capital, is to have a foreign 
motorcar company build and operate a plant 
in your country. This gives jobs. If the 
company can use local materials it means an 
added local market in the country. This is 
the first great phase and it is here that we 
can be of solid use. Brazil, for instance, can- 
not export coffee for everything she needs— 
people do not drink that much coffee. 
Brazilian capital plus the know-how may not 
be available at the time to build, let us say, 
a chemical plant. An American or European 
company, haying the capital can, however, 
build a chemical plant in Brazil, employing 
local people and using local products and 
can sell these products in the Brazilian mar- 
ket which, by the way, is one of the largest 
and most rapidly growing in the world. 

There are some who contend that this is 
bad for the American export trade. If Bra- 
zil, for instance, either builds a chemical 
plant of her own or accepts building of such 
a plant by an American company she will 
not buy as much American chemicals as she 
did before. So, say some, you are cutting 
your own throat when you help to indus- 
trialize another country. 

This is simply not true. Brazil, of course, 
will have more chemicals if she manufac- 
tures some of her own. But if she did not 
manufacture them she still would not buy 
American chemicals, for the simple reason 
that she could not afford to. The top limit 
on American exports is what the countries 
to whom we sell can pay and there is no 
way out of: it. Or, rather, not much of a 
way out. The United States can lend Brazil 
a certain amount of money for exports, 
which increases her Capacity to buy for a 
while. But, obviously, this does not go on 
forever. Also, the U.S. Government is slowly 
coming to the point where it is going to need 
its resources here, So it is far sounder for 
us all to help Brazil, or any other country 
you choose, to get a good industrial system 
of its own. The statistical fact is that it 
is the highly industrialized countries that 
are the best customers for the export trade. 

This, I think, is the first lesson we have 
to learn. Wherever any of us can assist a 
country to produce manufactured goods in 
its own region we have helped them and 
have helped ourselves. This is particularly 
true where we help a one-product country 
like Cuba with its sugar, or Brazil with its 
coffee, to diversify its product. It is why 
foreign aid, so-called, if properly handled 
should leave the countries where it is used 
with more industrial production than be- 
fore. They will be stabler, more prosperous 
countries and, over the years, they will be 
better customers of ours. 

Now I am past the stage where I swallow 
platitudes whole. I have been told, you have 
been told, that we always ought to let 
markets seek their own level and let natural 
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balances work out. This is a splendid trick 
if you can do it. But the fact is that in my 
lifetime it has not happended. We have 
these balances before World War I; for prac- 
tical purposes we have not had them since, 
save for very short intervals. Today we 
cannot have them at all, because half the 
world is not run on a free market basis. 
The Soviet Union and China have a planned 
economy, not a free market economy, and 
between them they account for more than 
one-third of the whole population of the 
world. Most of Western Europe operates on 
a planned economy—a fact which few Ameri- 
cans really understand. Rightly or wrongly, 
in the year 1963 more of the world would 
rather trust its life to planned economy 
than to the chances of a free and fluctuat- 
ing market, Time may prove them wrong, 
but so far it has not. The United States, 
Canada and a few other countries still be- 
lieve or claim they believe in a free market 
system, but they are in the minority. 

That is why you have in Europe a high- 
ly planned economy in coal and steel—they 
call it the Coal and Steel Community. It 
is why the European Common Market is 
planning its economy today. 

Let us face it, we don’t want a free 
market economy either. At this point, I 
expect you will want to try me for heresy. 
But my company has a great deal to do 
with sugar and in the United States sugar 
is planned under an act of Congress so that 
domestic producers will have so much, and 
we are allowed to import an added amount 
from other countries to the end that the 
sugar produced and imported shall about 
equal the consumption demand. Face it 
again, the oil industry is one of the most 
highly planned in the United States, if 
not in the world. The Bureau of Mines 
estimates the consumption; the American 
oll wells are allowed to produce about 
enough with imports to supply that con- 
sumption—and import quotas have been im- 
posed so that the total supply of oll in the 
country and coming into it will equal the 
demand. 

If this isn't planned economy I don't 
know what is. If the sugar industry and 
the oil industry here will not risk a free 
market economy why should you expect that 
the European steel industry or the Brazil- 
ian coffee industry will accept a free mar- 
ket? The point that I make is that we 
are living in a world which in great mens- 
ure has been planning its economy and pro- 
poses to go on doing that. The highly pro- 
ducing countries do it because they can- 
not stand alternate times of boom and bust. 
The underdeveloped countries do it because 
they have not enough resources in the first 
place and want to steer more of these re- 
sources into industry and capital construc- 
tion, and away from mere consumption. 
You and I may not like this planned econ- 
omy movement. But Iam too old and you 
are too smart not to face facts. Anyhow, 
none of us can change those facts. We had 
best learn to live in a world that does exist 
instead of crying because the 19th century 
came to an end over 60 years ago. This 
is the main thrust of the point I wanted 
to make here. I wanted to drive in the 
fact that we are living as exporters in a 
world which is Increasingly planned, and 
that Americans, though they deny it, are 
doing as much planning as anybody else, 
and that we should, therefore, be more hos- 
pitable to the idea of economic planning 
than has been the case thus far, But I can- 
not close without going a little farther. 
What do we do with this situation besides 
thinking about it? 

Well, the first thing we do is to take a 
long constructively critical look at the 
policies of the U.S. Government. You will 
find, if you examine it, that slowly the U.S. 
Government is moving toward planning in 
international economics. It proposed a 
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measure of planned economic development 
in the Near East after the crisis when our 
Marines were in Libya. This was a major 
change in policy. It changed the entire 
atmosphere of the Middle Eastern discus- 
sion, Again, under heavy pounding, a meas- 
ure of economic planning was proposed for 
Latin America, and a committee of the Pan 
American bloc worked on this task. When 
we are called on, as some day we will be, to 
followup on our initiative in the Near East, 
we ought to support that. This is one tangl- 
ble thing we can do. 

Next, we are in for a rakeover of our for- 
eign aid . I personally believe in 
foreign aid, but I also think it could be done 
a great deal better. Foreign aid is not a 
handout here, there, or elsewhere, to buy a 
friend; you don't buy friends. It is not even 
a device to fight the Communists - though it 
should work that way too. Foreign aid is 
Teally a method by which we supply capital 
and facilities for underdeveloped countries 
to increase their own productivity, in the be- 
lief, very nearly a certainty, that as they in- 
crease their own production the exchange be- 
tween their countries and ours will increase. 
Since this business of exporting and 
getting something done with them is our 
precise business we ought to have as good 
informed judgment on what is done as any- 
one else, 

Finally, we can think about our own par- 
ticular lines of business, the Coca-Cola Co., 
with which I am associated, has systemati- 
cally tried to have as much manufacture in 
foreign countries as possible. Many Ameri- 
can businessmen can explore that possibility. 
While we are doing it we can also explore the 
possibilities of creating markets here for the 
goods which these countries must export to 
pay their debts and to pay for what they buy 
from us. 

I think some commonsense applied to this 
problem will not be wasted. We are, in 
theory, in business to make money for our 
stockholders and ourselves. But, in fact, we 
can make and have a right to make those 
profits only if we can arrange to do some- 
thing solidly useful for our country and for 
the countries overseas, whose needs we sup- 
ply. If we put our heads together and com- 
bine our thinking and our resources and are 
not scared to death of the thinking done in 
the rest of the world I think we shall dis- 
cover that the growing problems of inter- 
national trade are not insoluble. 

We are, if you like, traders. 
ness of trading is the business of seeing that 
the production of the world meets the needs 
of the world. If we do that we can face our 
consciences as well as our balance sheets. 


The Golden Years? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
day passes without a letter or two com- 
ing across my desk calling to my atten- 
tion the problem of our senior citizens, 
and always the question is asked, “When 
will Congress take action and approve 
an effective medical insurance plan?” 
The following editorial which apeared in 
the Newark Star Ledger on February 25 

- again points up the problem: 


But the busi- ` 
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THe GOLDEN YEARS? 


President Kennedy is making another at- 
tempt to ease the financial burden of our 
ailing elderly citizens. He's asking Congress 
to approve a hospital insurance plan that 
would be financed through social security 
payments. 

The new welfare package that Mr. Kennedy 
has assembled is similar in many respects to 
the plan that failed to pass Congress by one 
vote. It goes beyond the provisions of the 
old plan by offering proposals to improve 
housing, employment opportunities and eco- 
nomic security. 

The problem of caring for our senior citi- 
zens is an old one. It has become more acute 
as medical science finds ways of extending 
man's life span. This was noted by Mr. 
Kennedy in his message accompanying his 
proposal: 

“Never before in our history have we had 
so many senior citizens. But it is not enough 
for a great nation to have added new years 
to life. Our objective must also be to add 
new life to those years.” 

We hear much of the golden years. This 
sounds pleasant to the ear, but to many of 
our elderly in straitened circumstances they 
are more likely to be the grim years. They 
could be lightened considerably if the Presi- 
dent and Congress could get together on an 
effective medical insurance plan, 


A National Solution to the Detergent 
Pollution Problem Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the diffi- 
culty that localities experience in trying 
to prevent detergent pollution is pointed 
up in a recent article by United Press 
International Reporter Daniel Rapoport. 
The adoption of a national approach to 
the problem through the passage of H.R. 
2105 will assure that communities all 
over the country will no longer have to 
battle against a buildup of foaming de- 
tergents. H.R. 2105 would ban from in- 
terstate commerce after June 1965, de- 
tergents that do not meet standards of 
decomposibility to be set up by the Sur- 
geon General. 

The article by Mr. Rapoport contains 
a concise statement of the problem and 
the proposed solution: 

A NATIONAL SOLUTION TO THE DETERGENT 

POLLUTION PROBLEM Is NEEDED 
(By Daniel Rapoport) 

WASHINGTON.—Hamiet’s castle at Elsinor 
and the city of Altoona, Pa., have a problem 
in common. 

Both are battling suds from detergents. 

At present both are losing the fight. But 
Representative Henry Reuss, Democrat, of 
Milwaukee, Is hopeful that with a little help 
from Congress, Altoona, and perhaps many 
more communities, can win. 

Reuss has opened a personal and legisla- 
tive campaign to make all American com- 
munities safe from frothy, mountainous de- 
tergent foam which is fouling up water and 
sewage systems and polluting streams. 
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DERIVATIVE IS CAUSE 

The culprit, he says, is a petroleum de- 
rivative used in the manufacture of most 
detergents which came into their own here 
and in Europe after World War II. Unlike 
soaps made from animal fats, they do. not 
decompose in sewage systems or septic tanks, 

As @ result, the foam builds up in treat- 
ment plants and rivers and lakes. In some 
areas it even finds its way into the drinking 
water. 

Reuss says studies have shown that the 
foam can kill fish or drive them from their 
streams and lakes, but that the major danger 
is fouled water supplies and clogged sewage 
systems. 

Even while Reuss was getting his cam- 
paign off the ground, the Maryland Water 
Pollution Control Commission was issuing 
new antidetergent rules, effective next Janu- 
ary 1. They will require coin launderies, car- 
washing establishments, and kindred busi- 
nesses to stop flushing untreated detergents 
into streams, sewers, and septic tanks. This 
means those affected must install filtering 
plants which cost at least $3,500 each. 
Private homes will not be affected. 

Reuss made his first move by introducing 
a bill that would forbid use of detergents 
as they are composed today. By 1965, de- 
tergents sold in the United States or im- 
ported would have to decompose in sewage 
systems “reasonably quick and completely.” 
The US. Surgeon General would set the 
standards. 

SAW SAME IN EUROPE 


Reuss says he has been bothered by the 
problem for a long time. Last year he trav- 
eled through Europe and saw some illumi- 
nating sights. 

In Denmark, where Shakespeare set his 
tragedy, “Hamlet,” Reuss said: 

“At Elsinore, for example, where Prince 
Hamiet confronted the ghost of his murdered 
father on the rampart overlooking the sea, I 
saw what seemed to be either the ghost's 
ectoplasm or a gigantic iceberg come down 
from the north. By all the logic of oceanog- 
raphy, there could not be an iceberg there, 
and sure enough, there was not. The Iceberg 
was a mountain of detergent foam, floating 
serenely along on the water.” 

Reuss has an impressive file to prove that 
he has researched his subject thoroughly. 
He has examples of detergent foaming in 
areas such as Suffolk County, on Long Is- 
land, Starved Rock Park in Illinois, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and, of course, Altoona. 

ARE HEALTH HAZARD 


The Congressman feels that detergents are 
not only esthetically unpleasing, but are an 
actual health hazard. They not only con- 
tribute to the pollution of water supplies, 
he claims, but prevent other sewage from 
being treated. 

He points to the detergent makers as the 
people who could cure the problem if they 
followed the example set by their counter- 
parts in West Germany. He maintains that 
the German manufacturers—confronted with 
a law similar to his bill—devised a detergent 
in which 80 percent of it disintegrates. Fur- 
there, he says, the product is only slightly 
more expensive to produce. 

The American detergent manufacturers 
take sharp exception to most of what REUSS 
holds to be self-evident. They say his pro- 
posals are both impractical and unnecessary. 
In addition, according to the Soap & Deter- 
gent Manufacturers Association, the foam le 
& symptom of pollution, and not pollution 
itself. (Reuss disputes this point and has 
some backing from the Public Health 
Service.) 

The association also asserts that the in- 
dustry is conducting a $5 million annual 
antifoam research program. 
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The Public Health Service is very much 
aware of detergents. But the agency looks 
upon them as part of the overall problem of 
Water pollution, And since it can’t do any- 
thing about changing the form in which de- 
tergents are manufactured, it is trying to do 
something about them once they enter a 
Sewage system, 

Part of the plan, ironically, would involve 
using detergent properties as a cleansing 
agent—removing other pollutants from a 
water supply as well as eventually removing 
itself. 


Economy Takes More Than Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a recent edi- 
torial from the Troy Record newspaper, 
Troy, N.Y., entitled “Economy Takes 
More Than Talk.” I fully concur with 
the opinion expressed in the editorial, 
and I am pleased to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the hope that it 
might be a further reminder of the ne- 
Cessity and the urgency to curb needless 
expenditures. It places the responsibility 
Where it belongs, on the Congress. The 
President may propose, but Congress 
Must dispose. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Economy Takes More THan TALK 


The tumult and shouting that followed 
introductoin of a $98,800 million budget and 
the prediction that changes in the tax sys- 
tem would produce a total deficit of $11,900 
Million has now quieted. It may be an ap- 
Propriate time to offer the reminder that 
economy takes more than talk. 

Supposing for a moment that Congress 
was sincerely devoted to the cause of econ- 
omy—and that at times seems a dangerous 
Assumption—the road it must travel is a 
dificult one. In any given year Congress 
2 vote appropriations which will not ac- 

ually be spent for several years. 

It is estimated that even if the new Con- 
ress refused to appropriate 1 cent for Gov- 
ernment operations during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 various Government agen- 
ee, would have $87 billion available to spend 
rom previously-approved appropriations. 
8 addition to appropriations made years 

advance there are certain inescapable 
debe ndltures. The interest on the public 
8 is at an irreducible minimum of $10,- 
00 million. Much of the projected $5,500 
Sron špending for veterans programs in- 
Olver, compensation and pension payments 
‘he Government is legally bound to make. 
edera! grants for State relief programs re- 
Quire an outlay of $3 billion while the Gov- 
ernment Outlay for agricultural price sup- 
Port programs Is also fixed by law. 
© record of previous Con also 
Points otit a tendency to expand on adminis- 
pation spending proposals. The proposed 
€derul pay raise introduced by the adminis- 
tration last year and estimated to cost $633 
Million was raised to $895 million in Con- 
tess, Agricultural conservation payments 
Pegged at $150 million by the administration 
aie increased to $250 million by the legis- 
AUS branch. Congress rejected adminis- 
tion plans to reduce spending on Nation- 

Guard and Reserve programs and voted 

Additional funds for the RS-70 reconnais- 
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sance bomber and the Dyna-Soar glider pro- 
grams. Finally Congress voted a $2,300 mil- 
lon “pork barrel“ bill for rivers and harbors 
work in the closing days of the session. 
What the record indicates is that if Con- 
gress really wants to practice economy and 
not just talk about it there is only one way 
to do the job. It must be done on a long- 
term basis and must be accompanied by an 
insistence on either cutting back or refusing 
to expand existing Government programs. 
When this happens the tumult and shouting 
about economy will have some meaning. 


New York Fiscal Misrepresentation: 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1963, I placed in the RECORD a 
joint statement of the New York State 
Democratic legislative leaders, Senator 
Zaretzki and Assemblyman Travia. The 
statement concerned the Governor's pro- 
posal to increase the motor vehicle tax, 
even though he had clearly stated in his 
campaign for reelection that he would 


not raise taxes. 

The following joint statement by the 
same two State legislative leaders con- 
cerns the Governor’s further attempts to 
justify this gross misrepresentation. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
that in the Governor's last budget re- 
quest he called this motor vehicle tax, a 
tax. He now quibbles that it is not a tax 
but a fee. Tax or fee it is money out of 
the taxpayer's pocket. 

The joint statement of Senator Za- 
retzki and Assemblyman Travia follows: 
Jornt STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH ZA- 

RETZKI AND ASSEMBLYMAN ANTHONY J. 

Travia, DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 

The “compromise” motor vehicle tax in- 
crease legislation suggested by the Governor 
is no compromise. He still intends to gouge 
his $48 million Increase out of the tax- 
paying public, It isa clear attempt to saddle 
the small car owner with the entire load. 
This is another example of his soak-the-poor 
policy. 

Let's immediately call this proposal exactly 
what it is—the Cadillac bill. 

Under the terms of the ridiculous compro- 
mise, if the one fee is set at $26, the Cadillac 
and other big-car owners will not pay a 
single cent more than they have been paying. 
If the single fee is set at $25, they will in 
fact pay 5 percent less. 

The small car owner, however, will pay 
an increase ranging up to 225 percent if 
the fee is set at $26 and 213 percent if it is 
established at $25. Thus, the taxpayer who 
cannot afford a higher priced car or who has 
purposely gone to the compact and small car 
field as an economy measure will be stripped 
of his short-lived savings and will foot the 
entire $48 million bill under this proposal. 
This is scandalously highhanded treatment 
and must be vigorously opposed and defeated 
on its face. 

But sight must also not be lost of the 
fact that there can be no with 
deception at all, and no motor vehicle tax 
hike can be accepted. 

Last October the Governor gave his pre- 
election promise not to increase taxes if he 
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were reelected, and he must be made to live 
up to that promise for the sake of citizen 
respect for the integrity of the office of Gov- 
ernor of New York State. 

The public knows the Governor reneged 
on his solemn promise, and now there is 
proof that he was being deliberately decep- 
tive during last fall's campaign. For the 
Governor's own legislative leader, Speaker 
Carlino, documented that himself, if inad- 
vertently, just this past Sunday with his 
remark to reporters, and we quote, “Raising 
charges for liquor licenses and auto regis- 
trations has been discussed for 2 years.” 
Discussed by and with whom? Certainly 
not by the Governor with the public. In- 
stead, by the Governor in consort with his 
inner sanctum of executive and legislative 
advisers. 

We ask, where was the Governor's courage 
last fall when he had these tax increases 
in his back pocket and blandly told the 
voters he had no intention of raising taxes 
during his entire second term? Deception 
is no substitute for courage. 


Full Military Honors for 11 Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, today a 
group burial service with full military 
honors for 11 young Americans who died 
in the crash of a B-25 bomber during 
World War II in New Guinea was held 
at the Arlington National Cemetery. 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish services 
were conducted in the Fort Myer chapel 
and the services then moved to the 
gravesite at section 34, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. The three chaplains 
officiating were Lt. Col. Harry P. Hender- 
son, U.S. Air Force, Protestant; Capt. 
Thomas J. Moran, U.S. Air Force, 
Catholic; and Capt. Ervin Preis, U.S. 
Army, Jewish. 

Taking part in the ceremony were: A 
one-platoon honor escort from the Ist 
Battle Group, 3d Infantry—The Old 
Guard—Fort Myer, Va.; music by the 
U.S. Army Band; two caissons drawn 
by horses; three volleys by seven-man 
firing party; the playing of “Taps” by 
bugler. 

The names of men are as follows: 
Sgt. Jack E. Beals, West Hollywood, 
Fla.; S. Sgt. Marvin Culbreth, Dearing, 
Ga.; Sgt. Harold B. Davis, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Lt. Angelo C. Dellisante, Corning, 
N.Y.; Sgt. Charlie L. Fann, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.; Lt. Walter R. Gerry, East 
Providence, R.I; Sgt. Raymond F. 
Greene, Norwood, Mass.; Cpl. Edward R. 
Howard, Hingham, Mass.; Capt. Rudolph 
W. Johnson, Jr., Muskegon, Mich.; Sgt. 
Milton S. Miller, Bridgeport, Conn.; and 
Capt. Lamar S. Russell, Goldhill, N.C. 

Members of the families who at- 
tended are: Mrs. Mildred E. Thomas, 
mother of Jack E. Beals; Mr. Elbert D. 
Culbreth, brother of Marvin E. Culbreth; 
John B. Davis, father of Harold B. Davis; 
Philip B. Dellisante, brother of Angelo 
C. Dellisante; Mr. Houston Fann, father 
of Charlie L. Fann; Walter R. Gerry, 
father of Walter R. Gerry; Maude R, 
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Greene, mother of Raymond F. Greene; 
Carol Robinson, sister of Edward R. 
Howard; Rudolph W. Johnson, Sr., 
father of Rudolph W. Johnson, Jr.; 
Minna B. Miller, sister of Milton S. Mil- 
ler; and Beulah S. Russell, mother of La- 
mar S. Russell. È 

Also in attendance were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Greene of Norwood, Mass., and 
Mr. Leslie Greene of Racine, Wis. 

These brave young Americans gave 
their full measure of devotion to our 
country. Their remains are in two cas- 
kets buried in the same grave. Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish boys who died 
together that this Nation of ours might 
live. One headstone bearing the name 
of each young man will mark the final 
resting place in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. No words of mine could ade- 
quately send out the message or lesson 
to our countrymen that has been laid 
down by these fine young Americans. I 
know the entire Nation mourns their 
loss. 


Benefits and Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal recently published a let- 
ter from one of my constituents on the 
subject of Federal spending. I found 
the letter so articulate on this much- 
discussed subject, that I offer it for your 
consideration. 

The letter follows: 

BENEFITS AND BURDENS 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In your sustained attack on Federal Gov- 
ernment spending, why not use a rifle rather 
than a blunderbuss? 

Once again you have editorilalized with 
your eyes glued to the lower half of your 
bifocals. You quote the President's state- 
ment that “The quality of American life 
must keep pace with the quantity of Ameri- 
can goods” (Custodian of Quality,” January 
16). Then you say: “Fair enough, but by 
what magic is the Federal Government able to 
improve the quality of life merely by spend- 
ing money?“ 

Let me show you how. 

In the west end of downtown Sacramento, 
we are witnessing a transformation of what 
used to be a depressed and depressing slum- 
like nelghborhood into an area of great 
beauty and utility. Private corporations, as 
well as Government agencies, are pouring 
millions of additional dollars into new con- 
struction in the redevelopment area. Yet 
without the lure and aid of Federal grants, 
this mammoth project would still be a 
dream. 

Similarly Federal aid has made a working 
and expanding reality of the vast California 
Central Valley project with its dams and ir- 
rigation canals. People of the Nation and 
the world are now fed and clothed by the 
output of this valley. 

Likewise Federal funds have helped pro- 
vide a network of superhighways for the city, 
State, and Nation. In July, a federally fi- 
nanced new deepwater ship channel will 
link Sacramento to the Pacific Ocean. Thus 
fruits of the valley will soon be reaching mil- 
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lions at reduced transportation cost and in- 
dustry will have room to expand. 

It is nonsensical to say that these improve- 
ments and undertakings could, should, and 
would be accomplished by local governments 
or private firms. You know they would not. 

On the other hand, no thinking person as- 
sumes that these Fedcral benefits are free. 
However, it is evident that people—psycho- 
logically being what they are—and local tax- 
ing and borrowing limits being what they 
are, only the mechanics of Federal financing 
do in fact effectively harness national ener- 
gies and consequently develop resources 
which are beyond strictly local capacities. 
Never forget that State boundaries are man- 
made political lines. They simply do not 
define the limits of economic and social needs 
in the U.S. free market area. 

Ultimately we, and maybe our children’s 
children, will pay for the federally financed 
improvements. But it is much better to en- 
joy the benefits and to endure the burdens, 
than to be relieved of the burdens and be 
deprived of the benefits as well. 

NORBERT J. Mrervs. 

SACRAMENTO, ALIP. 


Red Troops in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
to your attention and that of my col- 
leagues here in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives an article which appeared in 
the Boston Herald on Tuesday, February 
12, 1963, regarding Red troops in Cuba. 

It reads as follows: 

Rep Troops IN CUBA 


Is what Under Secretary of State George 
W. Ball calls the hectoring of the adminis- 
tration on the Cuba issue being overdone? 
We suspect that it Is. 

The administration has satisfied most of 
its critics that Soviet nuclear weapons have 
been withdrawn from the Red-held island. 
Complaints now are being directed chiefly at 
the 17,000-or-so Soviet troops that remain 
as “instructors.” 

Premier Ehrushchev has promised that 
they, too, will be removed “in due course.” 
And President Kennedy is trying to hurry 
the process. 
But is it something that has to be done 
this week or this month? Is the timing of 
their departure—provided they do depart— 
important enough to justify another ulti- 
matum and another exchange of ‘nuclear 
threats? We doubt it. 

A hundred years ago, while the United 
States was torn by Civil War, France set up 
a puppet government in Mexico under Maxi- 
milian of Hapsburg and supported it with 
30,000 French troops. As soon as the Con- 
federacy was defeated the United States de- 
manded that Napoleon III get his troops out 
of there and backed up the demand by send- 
ing General Sheridan to the border. 


But it was the of 18€6 before 
Napoleon came up with an “in due course” 
promise, and it was more than a year after 
that before the last French soldiers moved 
out of Mexico. And we didn't feel it neces- 
sary to go to war with France or Moxico In 
the interim. 

The Monroe Doctrine does not by prece- 
dent demand an instant retort from us. 

If any hard evidence develops that the So- 
viet troops in Cuba are being readied for 
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offensive operations, or even that they are 
digging in to stay, the United States may be 
forced to act. But the President insists that 
neither of these conditions now exists. He is 
moving in an orderly way to get the inter- 
lopers removed. For the moment that 
should be enough. 
The hectoring should stop. 


President Kennedy’s Socialized Medicine 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are aptly aware of the 
fact that the New Frontier is confused 
in almost every department. President 
Kennedy's new, socialized medicine pro- 
posal is no different. It is going to cost 
more money and the hard-working man 
will have to pay the bill. 

An excellent article by Lyle C. Wilson 
in the February 25 issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, and an editorial in the 
same paper of the same date, spell out 
what recipients of the President’s im- 
practical plan will have to pay for in- 
ferior medical care: 

OnLy Way Is Up 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

There will be bitter dispute over President 
Kennedy's new medicare bill. But there is 
one rather appalling factor about which 
there cannot be much dispute, if any. 

It is this: The cost of medical and related 
benefits proposed for our senior citizens 
would go up and up and up some more. 
There is a top limit, no doubt. But it is not 
yet in sight. 

The cost must go up because that is the 
way it must be with a graduated tax. The 
record will show that graduated taxes some- 
times go down but that more frequently, and 
usually, they go up, and steeply. This has 
been true of the personal income tax rates. 
For example: In 1930, the personal income 
tax did not apply to Income under $4,000. 
On income between 84,000 and $6,000, in 
1930 the rate was 114 percent. The 1962 rate 
was 26 percent. 

In 1937-39. the social security tax rate was 
1 percent each on employee and employer up 
to a maximum of $3,000 annual earnings. 
In 1962 each paid 3% percent on maximum 
earnings of $4,800. On January 1, 1963, the 
social security tax for each was hiked to 354 
percent on $4,800. The employee who paid 
$150 in 1962 will pay $174 this year, an in- 
crease of $24. Ditto for the employer. 

Barring changes by Congress, this rate will 
hold through 1965. In 1966 the rate will go 
to 44, percent each on employer and em- 
ployee. In 1968 and thereafter the rate will 
be 4% percent, 

The proposal Mr. Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress last week would require an immediate 
additional increase of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent and would raise the maximum of tax- 
able income to $5,200. In the light of the 
record of the graduated tax for whatever 
purpose, it ecarcely can be argued that the 
rate increase proposed by the President 18 
any more than merely a beginning of a tax 
spiral in behalf of persons 65 years of age 
and over. 
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Bewildered citizens groping for knowledge 
about the U.S. tax maze should write to Tax 
Foundation, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N.Y., ask for a copy of the Founda- 
tion pamphlet, ‘Reconstructing the Federal 
Tax System" a guide to the Issue, The 
pamphlet makes some interesting observa- 
tions about graduated payroll taxes: 

“Payroll taxes are a large and growing part 
of the Federal tax bill. These levies un- 
questionably use up taxpaying capacity. 
The payroll taxes now on the books leave 
no doubt that workers and employers face 
increasing burdens.” 

No doubt is right. It is estimated that 
Social security benefits of $1 billion are be- 
ing paid monthly to about 17 million persons 
and that the number of beneficiaries stead- 
iy will increase. There now are about 25 
million Americans 65 and older. 

When the right man comes along to or- 
ganize these millions into the political 
Powerhouse they could become, the pressure 
for higher social security taxes will be irre- 
Sistible. These senior citizens do, literally, 
get something for nothing from the Govern- 
ment. The billions being distributed to the 
Old folk are contributed by the younger 
working citizens. 

The political hazard of voting against new 
Payroll taxes for the benefit of millions of 
Senior citizens who can vote is too obvious 
to require elaboration. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS FOR MEDICARE 


We see nothing wrong in principle with a 
national health insurance program under 
Social security, provided it is desired by a 
Substantial majority and provided it is 
Properly financed. 

A major weakness In programs advanced in 
the past has been disagreement, by billions 
Of dollars, as to what such a plan might 
cost. That weakness remains in the slightly 
revised proposal submitted to Congress last 
Week by President Kennedy. 

“Medicare” is a misnomer for this project. 
Tt proposes hospital care only: Up to 45 
days free or up to 180 days if the patient 
pays part, plus nursing home care or nurs- 
ing service at private residence. It wouldn't 
Pay doctor bills. 

In an effort to meet charges of socialized 
Medicine the President emphasized: “It 
Would not hinder in any way the freedom 
Of choice of doctor, hospital or nurse. It 
Would not specify in any way the kind of 
Medical or health care or treatment to be 
Provided by the doctors.” 

To finance the plan it is proposed to in- 
Crease payroll deductions by one-fourth of 
l percent for employee and employer. The 

ïe for deductions also would be raised, 
from the present 84,800 to $5,200 a year. 

This would mean a maximum contribu- 
tion per employee of $26 a year, estimated to 
Produce a little less than $1.5 billion the 

year. Congress should investigate 
closely to determine whether that would 
Pay even part of the bill. 

The President places the present cost of 
broad (private) health insurance coverage for 
an aged couple at $400 a year. There are 
17.5 million aged 65 or over so that suggests 
A Cost around $7 billion a year—a sum equal 
to roughly half of present total social secu- 
rity payments. The President does not sug- 
Best broad coverage, merely hospitalization, 
but that is the big item in medical care, par- 
ticularly for the elderly. 

There isn’t much new in the President's 
Proposal. It is substantially the same plan 
which failed to pass last year, partly because 
of the doubts we have expressed here. Any 
zuch plan should be self-financing through 
payroll deductions high enough to pay the 

ilis. It is to the direct personal interest of 
cveryone on social security that that fund 

kept solvent. 
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Victory Price in the Congo Haunts 
United States, United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the news management policy of 
the administration not only events re- 
lating to Cuba but the entire field of 
foreign affairs is subject to administra- 
tion actions which are not revealed to 
the American public, nor, for that matter 
to congressional committees. 

There are numerous unanswered ques- 
tions relating to the Congo situation that 
administration spokesmen refuse to dis- 
cuss. This leads us with no alternative 
but to read between the lines in an at- 
tempt to arrive at a practical analysis. 

Such an analysis was made by Walter 
Trohan, chief of Chicago Tribune’s 
Washington bureau, in a report which 
appeared in the Monday, February 18 
edition of the Chicago Tribune. I place 
this commentary on the United States, 
U.N. and Congo into the Recor at this 
point. 

(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, February 17—What price 
victory in the Congo is a question that is 
haunting the United Nations and the Ameri- 
can State Department. 

The defeat of Moise Tshombe, whose great- 
est crime, perhaps, was friendship for the 
West, has left the Congo in a state of near 
chaos, which Congelese leaders say can only 
be solved by time and money. The time may 
stretch into years and the money into mil- 
lions of dollars—free American dollars, 
naturally, 

Some experts estimate it may take 30 to 
40 years to restore the Congo, unless former 
Belgian civil servants return, which is not 
likely. United Nations and United States 
officials are just beginning to learn the size 
of the task confronting them. The job is 
complicated by some of the ambitious and 
questionable ventures which Premier Adoula 
is undertaking despite the prostration and 
strife in the Congo. 

An immediate fear is that Angola, west 
African Portuguese colony, may become an- 
other Congo if Adoula has his way. The 
Premier has established a camp 75 miles 
north of Thysville, where guerrillas are be- 
ing trained to invade Angola. These would 
set up a state in hope of taking over all of 
Angola as the Congolese took over Katanga, 
against the will of its people. 

In Merch 1961, terrorists from the Congo 
invaded Angola with fire and sword, sparing 
neither the aged nor women and children. 
The Portuguese drove the terrorists out, but 
the United States voted against Portugal in 
United Nations on Angola, 

U.S. NEGROES IRKED AT AFRO-ASIAN BLOC 


Premier Salazar, of Portugal, who has 
maintained peace in his country for 30 years, 
was so infuriated that he was persuaded, only 
after much argument, not to withdraw from 
NATO and not to oust America from bases in 
the Azores. The United States tempered its 
anti-Portuguese stand somewhat, partly be- 
cause it does not want to lose the Azores 
bases and partly because American Negroes 
are losing patience with the United Nations 
Afro-Asian bloc, 
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Afro-Asians are trying to make Angola the 
target of a sacred crusade against colonial- 
ism, but the drive has Communist overtones. 
Ben Bella, pro-Red leader of Algeria, is as- 
sisting. Tunisians have trained guerrillas, 
and Nkrumah, the pro-Red Ghana dictator, 
has promised help. Fidel Castro last month 
said the united force of the Marxist camp 
should fight in Angola, Vietnam, and Latin 


ca. 

Communists are divided as to whether to 
give their support to Holden Roberto, leader 
of the 1961 terrorists, or Mario de Andrade, 
another Angolan dissident, Ben Bella dedi- 
cated an Andrade camp in Algeria, where he 
pledged aid to drive Portugal from Angola, 
Premier Adoula has blessed Roberto, who 
claims to head an Angolan Government-in- 
exile, 


ACTIONS OF U.S.-BACKED ADOULA PROTESTED 


Portugal has complained bitterly about 
the guerrilla training camp which Adoula, 
whom the United States put in power, has 
established. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
has replied that he cannot tell Adoula what 
to do, but it is obvious Adoula cannot act 
without American financial backing. As of 
last June 30 the American contribution was 
$115 million to United Nations military op- 
erations in the Congo and about $100 mil- 
lion in other aid to the Congo. More mil- 
lions have gone since that date. 

Moreover, the United States is giving food 
and money to Ben Bella, Tunisia, Ghana, 
and other members of the anti-Por 
bloc. Portugal is not impressed by the State 
Department's disclaimer of responsibility for 
Adoula, holding that the United States is 
financing a prime Communist objective, the 
prospective invasion of Angola. 

If Angola should be invaded and another 
new African nation should be established, 
the United States will have to pick up the 
financial pieces of an area even less ready 
for self-government than the Congo. U.N. 
prestige fell as a result of its Congo opera- 
tions. If it should undertake similar action 
in Angola, it would drop even further, if 
that is possible. 

The United Nations and the United States 
would prefer a breathing spell before un- 
dertaking any new African ventures. The 
question is whether pro-Communists and 
neutralists against the United States will 
let them have one. 


Per Jacobsson on Economic Growth: 
Reality or Political Palatability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal, 
quoting from a speech by Per Jacobsson, 
head of the International Monetary 
Fund, explodes the myth fostered by 
this administration that the more rapid 
growth rates of the European economies 
are the result of liberal fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

Discussing the role of monetary pol- 
icies adopted by the European countries, 
Mr. Jacobsson noted: 

Looking back through history, countries 
who have maintained relatively stable 
monetary conditions, so that people know 
they are dealing with a sound currency, have 
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derived distinct advantages from such an 
achievement. Confidence in currencies is a 


plant of slow growth. 


The highest growth rates, Mr. Jacobs- 
son has pointed out, have been enjoyed 
by those European countries in which 
the main task of monetary policy has 
been to restrain inflationary pressures— 
without relying either on deficit spend- 
ing or easy money. 

Mr. Jacobsson also ‘discussed what 
Lord Keynes might have thought about 
the current economic situation in the 
United States. Mr. Jacobsson pointed 
out that it will not do to pick out of 
the Keynesian recommendations those 
which seem palatable, such as deficit 
spending, and neglect those which are 
not so widely attractive, such as the 
maintenance of stable wages. He 
charged that the productivity guide- 
lines laid down last year by the Council 
of Economic Advisers is not what 
Keynes would have thought. we needed 
in the present situation. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to find an econ- 
omic statesman of the caliber of Mr. 
Jacobsson who, as the Journal says, re- 
fuses to make either Europe’s experience 
or Lord Keynes say what they did not 
say in order to rationalize current pol- 
icies that politicians want to adopt for 
political reasons. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this editorial from the February 26 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pap AND PALATABILITY 

It’s quite the rage these days in the won- 
derful world of Washington economics to 
point with alarm at the more rapid growth 
rates of the European economies, and the 
fashionable explanation for this is that these 
countries have followed more Liberal econ- 
omic policies than we, 

This comparison with Europe is, indeed, 
one of the chief arguments put forward by 
the President's economic advisers for pro- 
posing more Government spending, bigger 
deficits and easier money policies to get the 
country moving again, 

So neither the President nor Chairman 
Heller of his economic council should be too 
happy with the remarks yesterday of Per 
Jacobsson, head of the International Mone- 
tary Pund, about this European growth and 
the lessons to be drawn from it. 

In the first place, Mr. Jacobsson is not 
alarmed by the statistics of relative growth. 
“Countries which are already highly indus- 
trialized,” he sagely observed, “have greater 
difficulties in attaining very high rates of 
growth.” 

He explained that Europe's growth rate is 
in large part due to the destruction of the 
war, which meant that it started from a low 
point, and to the enormous pent-up demand 
and to the willingness of labor to work hard, 
thus increasing productivity faster than 
wage costs. 

Running even more contrary to fashion 
were some of his remarks about the monetary 
and fiscal policies adopted by the European 
countries which, in his opinion, contributed 
heavily to the miracle of their postwar 


recovery. 

“Looking back through history,” he said, 
“countries who have maintained relatively 
stable monetary conditions, so that people 
know they are dealing with a sound currency, 
have derived distinct advantages from such 
an achievement. Confidence in currencies 
is a plant of slow growth.” 

In recent history, he noted, the European 
countries which have had the highest growth 
rates recognized that, the main task of 
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monetary policy in this period has been to 
restrain pressures, relying 
neither on deficit spending or easy money. 
In fact, there was the need to establish and 
maintain confidence in the currency, and the 
efforts made in this direction became as a 
matter of fact more and more successful. 

Specifically, he cited the cautious monetary 
Policies of West Germany (from the begin- 
ning), we would call them conservative 
policies, and the coincidence that Italy and 
France did not begin their rapid progress 
until each had got its budgetary and mone- 
tary policies under firm control, 

One interesting part of this testimony is 
that Mr. Jacobsson himself is no reactionary 
critic of U.S. economic policy. He takes at 
least an indulgent view toward recent U.S. 
deficits, both in domestic spending and in 
the foreign balance of payments, And he is 
not one to dismiss Keynesian theories about 
the Government's role in managing the 
economy. 

Yet what he said about Lord Keynes must 
be equally disturbing to Washington’s neo- 
Keynesians: 

“Keynes, it is true, was in favor of an in- 
crease in demand, but in this connection 
it should not be forgotten that he measured 
Uiquidity in money wages, and prescribed in 
times of marked unemployment that money 
wages would have to be kept stable for the 
unemployment to be reduced. This is an 
essential part of Keynes’ teaching.” 

To which he added bluntly: “It will not 
do to pick out of the Keynesian recom- 
mendations those which seem palatable, 
such as deficit spending, and neglect those 
which are not so widely attractive, such as 
the maintenance of stable wages.” 

And in effect this is what he charges 
against the so-called productivity guidelines 
laid down last year by the President's Eco- 
nomic Council. These guidelines, in his 
view, “sought not stable money wages but a 
moderation in wage increases.” To which 
he retorts: “This is not what Keynes 
thought would be needed, it will not lead to 
the same reduction in unemployment as 
would be achieved by the maintenance of 
stable wages.” 

All in all, we would say, Washington will 
not find Mr. Jecobsson’s remarks very palat- 
able. For he refuses to make either Eu- 
rope’s experience or Lord Keynes say what 
they did not say in order to rationalize cur- 
rent policies that politicians want to adopt 
for political reasons. 

But when the country's well-being de- 
pends so much on the economic doctrines 
it feeds upon, surely it is better to have 
them a little unpalatable than stewed from 
political pap. 


The Washington Post Discusses a New 
Dairy Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the existing dairy pro- 
gram is not working. Farmers’ incomes, 
which it is supposed at least to maintain, 
are falling. Prices of milk products are 
high and consumption per capita is de- 
clining, although this is not entirely a 
result of the price levels. And taxpay- 
ers are paying heavily for an unneces- 
= accumulation of surplus milk prod- 
ucts. 
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In H.R. 3978, an alternative program 
is offered that will benefit farmers by 
providing higher incomes, consumers 
through lower prices of milk products, 
and taxpayers through a lower cost of 
the program. 

The program will work by lowering the 
price support level and, for participating 
farmers, granting income supports equal 
to the difference between the actual price 
they received for manufacturing milk 
and what they would have received if 
they had been able to sell at 90 percent 
of parity. To receive the income sup- 
port payments, farmers would have to 
agree to reduce milk marketings by 10 
percent. 

The Washington Post recently dis- 
cussed the approach embodied in H.R. 
3973: 

Sunrrus Burren MOUNTAIN 

President Kennedy in his recent farm mes- 
sage presented a graphic account of how the 
present dairy price-support programs work 
to the disadvantage of the taxpayer, the con- 
sumer and the dairy farmer. The price of 
milk and its derivative products is now sup- 
ported through the purchase of excess sup- 
plies by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the enforcement of 83 Federal marketing 
orders which set minimum prices for about 
one-half of the fluid milk sold in the coun- 
try. While the direct costs of supporting the 
price of “manufacturing milk,” that used in 
the production of dairy products, soared from 
$278 million In 1961 to nearly $600 million in 
1962, the income of dairy farmers declined 
by more than $100 million. Meanwhile the 
surpluses are mounting. “We have,” said 
the President, “over 300 million pounds of 
butter in storage, enough to provide a year's 
supply of all the fats consumed by the people 
of Korea.” 

Is there a more rational alternative to these 
policies under which a mountain of surplus 
butter has accumulated while annual con- 
sumption has fallen to a low of a little more 
than 6 pounds per capita? The administra- 
tion In the last session of Congress endorsed 
a measure offering the dairy farmers a choice 
between voluntary production controls with 
high price supports or no production con- 
trols with a much lower level of price sup- 
ports. But this program was not enacted 
because of the deep split within the Indus- 
try. Producers of milk which goes prin- 
cipally into manufacturing want across-the- 
board production controls which would limit 
competition from those producers whose 
primary function is to supply the large, fed- 
erally controlled fluid milk markets. The 
Federal market area producers favor quotas 
on fluid milk but unlimited production of 
manufacturing milk since they rely on the 
manufacturing milk market as an outlet for 
their surpluses, 

While it cannot resolve the dairy dilemma, 
a recent proposal by Representative HENRY 
S. Reuss would go far in reducing both the 
direct and indirect costs of the dairy price- 
support programs. This plan would provide 
income subsidies for the operators of family- 
size farms who agree to reduce their snles 
of manufacturing milk by 10 percent. The 
payments would be equivalent to the differ- 
ence between the market price and 90 per- 
cent of the parity price. As the same time 
the level at which the Government pur- 
chases manufacturing milk would drop from 
75 to 65 percent of parity, or from $3.14 to 
$2.72 per hundredweight. 

Reuss estimates that his plan would result 
in a direct saving of $38 million for the 
Treasury and an indirect saving of $162 mil- 
lion for consumers as a result of a 12-cent- 
per-pound drop in the price of butter. 

This sensible plan merits the strong sup- 
port of the administration, but even if it 
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were enacted, thorny problems would remain. 
Until the elaborate system of Federal con- 
trols which has been operative in the fluid 
milk markets for 30 years is either drastically 
modified or abolished, the surpluses of man- 
facturing milk will persist. And while 
high price supports contribute to the de- 
cline of butter consumption, the widespread 
and perhaps unjustifiable fear of cholesterol 
must also be taken into account. 

These factors and the stubborn political 
resistance constitute a formidable barrier to 
the adoption of more rational policies. Per- 
haps the butter mountain will have to be- 
come much larger before an aroused public 
opinion compels action, 


The U.S. Government Dollar Is Not a 
Foreign Cure-All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, money 
is what money can buy, but there are 
some things that money cannot buy— 
5 5 foreign aid dollars from Washing- 

n. 

Economic development in Latin Amer- 
ica, for example, requires technical skills 
and business policy learning by Latin 
Americans and an improvement in atti- 
tudes toward business by Latin America 
in general before direct dollar aids can 
create anything. 

The following editorial is from the 
Tllinois State Register of Springfield: 
U.S. Dottans Nor E NOVA To SOLVE LATIN- 

AMERICAN ILLS 

Clare Boothe Luce, former legislator and 
Ambassador to Italy, has viewed President 
Kennedy's Alliance for Progress program in 
Latin America and found it wanting. 

Writing in McCall's magazine, she said 
that if the program’s success rests on its 
ability to raise living standards to overcome 
the threat of communism, “the Alliance for 

ess faces an all but impossible task.” 

Our Government's dollars alone, she be- 
lieves, will not solve the myriad problems 
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evolving from human and material condi- 
tions, “Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are massive * * * the majority of the 
people lives in dire poverty * the rich 
pay relatively light taxes and are often dis- 
gracefully indifferent to the condition of 
the poor.“ 

Mrs. Luce perhaps has a point. An out- 
pouring of American dollars is not enough 
to curb Latin America’s economic disorders. 
Latin Americans, disturbed by Fidel Castro's 
Cuba and U.S. failure to oust the Cuban 
dictator, are transferring their money to this 
country and other foreign nations. 

Frank Brandenburg, senior economist of 
the National Planning Association, wrote: 
“Private businessmen (in Latin America) 
exhibited fear, not of what the U.S. Govern- 
ment would do, but of inaction in the event 
that Castroism seized hold of their own 
destinies.” 

William Giandoni, Latin American editor, 
Copley News Service, said Brandenburg also 
fears the Alliance for Progress tends to re- 
gard the role of private business as of minor 
importance. í 

A general improvement in the business 
climate in Latin America is necessary be- 
fore the Alliance for Progress or any similar 
program can become effective. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ae Recorp should be processed through this 

ce. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ao (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
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Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Luther H. 
Hodges, Calls for Development of an 
Adequate Nationwide Transportation 
System in Speech Before American 
Road Builders’ Association—Senator 


Jennings Randolph, Democrat of West- 


Virginia, Addresses 61st Annual Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
sist annual convention of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, a national 
Organization devoted to the advocacy of 
adequate highway and airport programs, 

just concluded its sessions in Chi- 
cago, Il. 

The meeting this year was of particu- 
lar interest because it was held in con- 
junction with the construction equip- 
ment and exposition road show which, I 
am told, was the largest industrial 
exhibit in the world. Without question, 
it was of tremendous significance. ‘The 
exhibits covered an area equivalent to 
that of 13 football fields) It was at- 
tended by more than 100,000 people in- 
Cluding some 7,000 foreign visitors. 

Aside from its impressive size the 

Was meaningful in that it clearly 
illustrated the great strides which have 
been made in the technology of equip- 
Ment design. The increased productivi- 
ty of modern machines accounts for a 
very important part in keeping the unit 
85 of highway construction at a low 


The problems and progress of the 
highway program were discussed from 
Many different approaches during the 
Meeting of the ARBA. 

The highway legislative situation was 
ably presented by my good friend and 
former House colleague, the distin- 
Zulshed chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Roads, the Honorable GEORGE 

FALLON, and by the energetic ranking 
Minority of that subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 

It was inspiring to hear from such 
Outstanding leaders as John C. Mackie, 
the Michigan State highway commis- 
Sloner who is the 1963 president of the 

erican Association of Highways Offi- 
Ralph R. Bartelsmeyer, who has 
recently completed a distinguished term 
Of service as chief engineer of the Nli- 
Hols Division of Highways, and W. A. 
ge, the noted director of highways 

Of the State of Washington. 

I gained an insight on the thinking 
Of the highway industry from W. K. 
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Cox, who is the president of the Con- 

struction Industrial Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation and vice president of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., and from Maj. Gen. 

Louis W. Prentiss, the capable executive 

vice president of the American Road 

Builders’ Association. 

A high spot of the convention, the An- 
nual Road Builders’ Luncheon, was ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Luther H. Hodges. 

I was particularly happy to be present 
to see the annual American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Award presented to 
Nello L. Teer, Jr., president of the Nello 
L. Teer Co. of Durham, N.C., a firm 
which is among the world's leaders in 
highway construction. I was most 
pleased that the founder of that out- 
standing company, Nello L. Teer, Sr., was 
also present, as was the Federal High- 
way Administrator, Rex M. Whitton, and 
many other distinguished leaders repre- 
senting both government and industry. 

Secretary Hodges delivered an out- 
standing speech which contained a mes- 
sage which should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Hodges’ speech at the 
sist annual meeting of the American 
Road Builders’ Association be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Also, Mr. President, I request that 
there be printed at the conclusion of 
Secretary Hodges’ address my own re- 
marks delivered at the opening session of 
the convention. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE LUTHER 
H. Hopes PREPARED von DELIVERY AT A 
LUNCHEON OF THE AMERICAN ROAD BUILD- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, PALMER HOUSE HOTEL, 
CHicaco, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1963 
When Nello Teer asked me to come to Chi- 

cago for the American Road Builders’ Asso- 

ciation convention, he suggested as a topic, 

“Trends Threatening To Curtail Motor Vehi- 

cle Use and Highway Development.” 

The Department of Commerce, however, 18 
responsible for promoting the health of the 
Nation's entire transportation system and 
not just its roads. Since there are trends 
threatening the development of our whole 
transportation system, I think it would be 
properly responsive to your subject to talk 
with you as tion men and not just 
as roadbuilders. 

We do not have to look far to discover 
why the Federal Government is concerned 
with transportation. The industry makes a 
huge contribution to the national economy. 
It is estimated that the cost of passenger and 
freight- transportation, including the private 
automobile, presently ls more than $100 bil- 
lion a year, or nearly one-fifth of our gross 
national product. It is further estimated 
that this cost will rise above $150 billion be- 
fore 1980. 

The influence of the transportation indus- 
try, however, goes far beyond these dollar 
figures. It affects the cost of every item we 


produce, and thus is vital to our country’s 
economic growth at home and abroad. 

The Federal Government estimated that 
it will spend nearly $5 billion in transport- 
oriented operations in fiscal 1964. At the 
Department of Commerce better than 85 per- 
cent of the funds we will administer in fiscal 
1964 are for transportation. This includes 
more than 83 billion in the highway trust 
fund, but even out of the Department's gen- 
eral fund we spend nearly half for transpor- 
tation, mainly maritime subsidies. 

Yet, despite the fact that the public is 
spending more for transportation facilities 
and equipment than ever before in 5 
transportation is not serving—let me repeat, 
not serving—as well as it should or as well as 
it could. 

Millions of dollars in business are lost in 
central city districts because of traffic con- 
gestion. 

Common carriers, which are the backbone 
of our transportation system and vital to the 
welfare of small business, specially, are get- 
ting less and less of the total intercity 
freight shipments. 

In spite of increasing subsidies, our mer- 
chant marine'’s share of world shipping is 
declining at a time when we are trying to 
expand our oversea commerce. 

And finally, many of our railroads, alr- 
lines and trucking firms are Operating at 
losses, or with profits that are unhealthily 
small 


The present state of affairs has been some 
time in the making. An abundance of 
studies in the past have pointed to the prob- 
lems of transportation, but not until last 
year was an effort made to present a com- 
prehensive program for the functioning of 
the transportation complex as an efficient 
whole. 

Until now attention has been concentrated 
on strengthening a particular mode of trans- 
port, generally for sound historical reasons. 
The past decade, for example, has seen an 
intensification of highway construction. I 
don’t mean in any way to deprecate this 
activity—our need for better roads has been 
and still is great. We still have much to do 
to build a highway network adequate to our 
domestic commerce and defense require- 
ments. 

As I mentioned before we shall spend well 
over $3 billion for highways in fiscal 1964. 
Much of this money will go toward comple- 
tion of the 41,000-mile National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. More 
than 14,000 miles are now open to traffic and 
construction is underway on another 4,300. 
Roadbullding in 1962 involved about 10,000 
individual firms. Highway construction 
costs. exclusive of engineering and rights-of- 
way, Involved an estimated $5.6 billion. We 
have tightened our audit and investigations 
program to insure that the most efficient and 
honest use of funds is made. This is a 
story In itself, 

We are continuing our safety and research 
projects. We have to go no farther than 
last year’s record 41,000 traffic fatalities to 
find the reason why we are so concerned 
with safety. 

Within the last year or so, two specific or- 
ganizations have been set up to improve 
Government’s role in traffic safety—one is 
the Bureau of Public Roads Office of High- 
way Safety, the other is the Interdepart- 
mental Highway Safety Board under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Commerce. 
These two groups plus participating mem- 
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bers offer scientific, technical and educa- 
tional aid to groups in and out of Govern- 
ment to promote traffic safety. 

We have established a Federal drivers’ 
register, which keeps track of all drivers 
whose licenses have been suspended for 
drunken driving or involvement in fatal 
accidents, States participate voluntarily in 
this program, and to date only four States 
have not taken part. Two of these hold- 
outs are expected to participate in the very 
near future. We also have a program with 
the States to promote uniformity in signs, 
signals, and markings to end accident-caus- 
ing confusion. 

We have further expanded educational and 
training services to States, and have pro- 
grams to stimulate and coordinate traffic 
research. 

We are proud of our accomplishments in 
these areas, but we must also face the prob- 
lems arising in integrating highways into 
the overall transportation complex. It is 
fortunate that we can see them and hope- 
fully act on them now—not later when solu- 
tions would be much harder to effect. 

Perhaps the most immediate and vexing 
problem facing us is urban rtation. 
Traffic snarls result in millions of dollars 
in lost business and time, not to mention 
frayed tempers and raw nerves. 

The difficulty in finding a solution, it 
seems to me, has been that In pursuing their 
parochial Interests, the various factions have 
failed to state the problem—and the problem 
is how to move goods and passengers in the 
fastest, most economical, and most comfort- 
able manner that is acceptable to the user, 
the customer so to speak. 

We must not only make the best possible 
use of each mode of transportation, but find 
the best combinations of modes—we need, in 
short, an integrated, rather than a frag- 
mented approach, This may call for some 
thinking of the national interest, rather 
then local or modal concerns. 

The problems of urban transportation are 
going to grow rather than diminish with 
time. The population of the United States 
will soar to 214 million by 1970. One hun- 
dred and fifty million of these will be con- 
centrated in urban areas. 

An important step toward an integrated 
approach to these problems was taken in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962. 

First, the act allows a State to use Fed- 
eral-ald secondary funds on extensions of 
the system that pass through urban areas. 
This permits increased flexibility of finan- 
cing arrangements and promotes improve- 
ments in such areas, particularly those hav- 
ing important feeder routes on the secondary 
system, 

Second, the act requires assurance from 
the State highway department that reloca- 
tion advisory assistance will be provided for 
the relocation of families by ac- 
quisition or clearance of rights-of-way for 
any Federal-aid highway. 

The loss of taxable property for a freeway 
right-of-way créates real problems for city 
Officials. We are actively promoting the 
use of air space over freeways, and have 
adopted procedures and standards which 
would permit States and cities to utilize 
space above and below freeways to build 
parking facilities, apartments, stores, public 
bulldings, and even parks and playgrounds. 

Third, and most important, the Secretary 
of Commerce is directed to cooperate with 
the States in the development of long-range 
highway plans and programs coordinated 
with plans for improving other affected 
forms of transportation. This provision will 
encourage transportation planning and im- 
prove the quality of urban planning gener- 
ally. - It will not delay the current Federal- 
aid highway program. Urban areas of 50,000 
or more must have plans in process by July 
1, 1965 to be eligible for Federal participa- 
tion in costs of projects. 
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At last, I think we have made a move 
toward curing the illness rather than treat- 
ing the symptoms. 

Urban congestion is acute, and therefore, 
has occupied much of our immediate atten- 
tion, but other problems are shaping up, and 
our hope is that together we can attend to 
these before they become too serious. 

We expect to have ready for submission to 

Congress within 60 days the Department of 
Commerce recommendations for possible 
changes in the present weight and size limi- 
tations for vehicles using the Interstate Sys- 
tem, 
Here again the task is not easy, While 
physical characteristics of highways, such as 
width of lanes, the ability to withstand heavy 
axle weights, and other criteria are impor- 
tant, we must also evaluate weights and sizes 
in terms of the economics of truck trans- 
portation. We must provide the combina- 
tion that will result in the most efficient and 
effective standards for highway vehicles. 

The need to evaluate the effectiveness of 
alternative methods and standards must be 
extended throughout our transportation sys- 
tem. The interlocking nature of urban plan- 
ning, highways, and truck sizes carries on 
through railroads, waterways, and alr trans- 
port. The parts must mesh if the machine 
is to run properly. 

For this reason the administration has 
formulated a basic transportation policy. 
Briefly what President Kennedy has called 
for is greater reliance on competition and 
less on regulation, consistent policies of taxa- 
tion and user charges, increased research for 
equipment and systems. 

Much of the weakness in tion 
today can be traced to the existing Federal 
regulatory, policies. As the President said, 
in his transportation message to Congress 
last year, A chaotic patchwork of incon- 
sistent and often obsolete legislation and 
regulation has evolved from a history of 
specific actions addressed to specific prob- 
lems of specific industries at specific times. 
This patchwork does not fully reflect either 
the dramatic changes in technology or the 
parallel change in the structure of competi- 
tion,” 

The unequal application of present regula- 
tory laws impedes competition and leads to 
a host of inconsistencies. 

Coal, petroleum, grain, and other bulk 
commodities move by barge over inland 
waterways completely without regulation, 
but the same commodities moving by rail or 
common carrier truck are completely regu- 
lated. 

Hauling buttermilk is exempt from regula- 
tion, but the same truck hauling chocolate 
milk over the same route between the same 
points is regulated. Powdered milk is ex- 
empt.but condensed milk is not. And there 
are many other such inconsistencies. 

There is in the legislative machinery right 
now a most important bill. It would assure 
all carriers the right to ship containers and 
vehicles on other carriers at rates avatlable 
to noncarrier shippers. 

The object, of course, is to encourage co- 
ordination among the various agencies of 
transportation, to assure shippers better and 
cheaper service. One result would be to 
stimulate the growing piggy-back technique, 
which eliminates much of the cost and time 
loss of repeated loadings and unloadings. 

Another purpose is to further the growth 
of containerization, which promises to cut 
transportation costs considerably and is one 
of the exciting developments in the field. 

A trend appears to be developing to stand- 
ardize containers in sizes of 4 by 8, 8 by 8, 8 
by 10, and 8 by 20. If these do become stand- 
ard sizes we must give considcration to how 
these can be effectively moved by all modes 
of transportation. It would affect the truck- 
ing industry, for example, because piggy- 
back trailers are really nothing but 
containers. 
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Developing these new techniques, however, 
depends to a large extent on allowing all 
carriers equal rights to use them rather 
than regulating some and penalizing others. 

Inequities persist, too, in our policies 
toward taxes and user charges. 

For example, the Federal Government now 
spends about $500 million a year on the 
alrways system and this expenditure con- 
tinues to grow. Yet, airlines pay only a 
small portion of this public costs in the 
form of user charges. Passengers pay a 5- 
percent user charge on their tickets, and 
there is no tax on air freight. A 2-cent- 
per-gallon charge is levied on the fuel for 
reciprocal engine airplanes, but there is no 
fuel tax for the big, fast, efficient Jets. 

The public has invested more than $2 
billion in the inland waterways system and 
continues to spend at the rate of about $70 
million a year. Yet, inland waterway oper- 
ators pay no user charge for this publicly 
provided facility. 

I am happy to say that the highway trust 
fund which supplies all of the Federal-aid 
highway funds for construction Is set up to 
allocate construction costs as nearly as 
possible in relation to user benefits. Rev- 
enues from the fund are derived from motor 
fuel taxes, rubber taxes, use taxes for heavy 
vehicles, and taxes on new trucks, buses, 
and trailers. 

Our aim is to bring costs in a similar 
fashion more into line with user benefits in 
other segments of industry. We hope to 
establish equity in terms of taxes and 
regulation and allow free enterprise as free 
a rein as possible. For it is through com- 
petition we feel we can best get the lowest 
possible shipper costs and the most effective 
service. 

Competition gives us more than efficiency 
for a static situation. It sharpens our aware- 
ness for the pressures of change. It requires 
that we not only keep up with a rapidly 
moving world, but that we anticipate and 
precipitate change in the constant desire to 
forge ahead. 

It is important that we move with pur- 
pose—blind change for its own sake is in- 
adequate. Only through the various forms 
of well reasoned research can planned change 
be accomplished in a way that will produce 
the kind of transportation system that will 
be responsive to the economic and social 
requirements of the future. 

In his transportation message, President 
Kennedy said, “To understand the increas- 
ingly complex transportation problems of 
the future, to identify the relationships of 
social, economic, administrative, and tech- 
nical factors involved, to translate scientific 
knowledge into transportation engineering 
practice, to weigh the merits of alternative 
systems, and to formulate new, improved, 
and consistent policies—we need informa- 
tion that can evolve only from a vigorous, 
continuous, and coordinated programs of re- 
search, Yet, in the field of transportation 
where we have many unfulfilled opportuni- 
ties, research has been fragmented, unsteady, 
Inadequate in scope and balance.” 

In the long view, I don't think we can 
commit ourselves too firmly to any mode of 
transportation, to any process of manufac- 
ture, to the use of any material, or engineer- 
ing procedure. Research is pointing to new 
high atrength, low cost, durable materials, 
new sources of power, new types of ve- 
hicles. The jet airplane is fairly new on the 
scene, and investigations are underway for 
commercial aircraft to fly at three times the 
speed of sound. A nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship is operational, and a hydrofoil 
ship has been bullt. A variety of surface 
effect vehicles are in the experimental stage. 
And who is to say that something will not 
follow that sounds incredible now? 

The President said, “Taking advantage of 
new techniques that would provide conven- 
jence and efficiency, we must consider the 
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impact of different forms of transportation 
investment on economic development; we 
must combine and integrate systems to take 
advantage of the maximum benefits of each 
mode of travel; we must consider the Na- 
tion’s transportation network as an articu- 
-lated and closely linked system rather than 
an uncoordinated set of Independent en- 
tities.” 

The Department of Commerce has been 
given the job of developing a comprehensive 
transportation research program for the 
Government for later consideration by the 
Congress. 

Our Commerce Department's Census Bu- 
Teau is undertaking a survey of all trans- 
portation to fill in the gaps of present knowl- 
edge, especially with respect to private 
trucking. 

Our Bureau of Public Roads has been us- 
ing research for many years to aid it in 
Planning and building the world’s finest in- 
tercity network of highways. It is now 
Teemphasizing its work and has undertaken 
the complex job of evaluating the relation of 
highway planning to mass transportation by 
rail or express bus, and to city planning. 

I cannot stress too much the importance of 
accom g these goals. Transportation 
is tightly tied to public policy. Transporta- 
tion is the catalyst that makes our economy 
work, It affects economic growth, it is a 
determining fact or in the price of every 
commodity we produce, consume, and ex- 
Port. It is a vital cog in our defense ma- 
chinery. An inefficient transportation sys- 
tem can render inefficient every vital aspect 
of our country’s life. 

We've made a start on a long, continuing, 
complex, and difficult job. It is going to 
take the best techniques and cooperation of 
Government and private enterprise to put 
and keep our transportation program at the 
high level our country requires. 

But I feel that Government is facing up 
to the overall problems of our transportation 
industry with more realism than it has in the 
Past. With your help we will build an in- 
dustry that is responsive to our Nation's 
growth needs, economically and socially. 

Keep up your good work and thank you 
for letting me be with you today. 


Avpress ur SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, oF West VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, 
SvscoMMITTrEE ON Pusiic Roaps, U.S. SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, AT 
AFTERNOON SESSION OF ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN Ron BUILDER'S ASSOCIA- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 25, 1963 
On seyeral occasions during the past 4 

years I have been invited to address national 

conventions of the American Road Builders 
tion, contractor groups, and affiliated 

State units of ARBA., For the most part, 

I have spoken on subjects such as the role 

Of the citizen in public affairs and the rela- 

tions of the businessman and his Govern- 

ment. 
I intend to speak here more specifically of 

Problems in the area of concern of the road- 
ullders and of the highway planners and 

administrators. 

First, however, I should say that in the 

Senate, and especially in our Public Works 

ttee, we have felt in a keen official 
and a deep personal way the losses of Sena- 
tors Dennis Chavez of New Mexico and 

Robert Kerr of Oklahoma in recent weeks. 

They were policymakers and leaders of ac- 

tion in highway matters in the Congress. 

Our new chairman, the capable Senator Pat 

MCNAMARA of Michigan, and others will carry 

on. None of us is indispensable, but our 

Success and the progress we seek to effectuate 

by our decisions and actions will be all the 

more assured by our drawing on the experi- 
ences we acquired while serving under the 
expert leadership of our predecessors. 

There has been a minimum of partisanship 
on the Public Works Committee and on the 
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Public Roads Subcommittee. Senator JohN 
SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky, is the rank- 
ing Republican member and brings to his 
duties a commendable diligence. In this 
respect, I acknowledge and commend the 
productivity of the Subcommittee on Public 
Roads during the 86th and 87th Congresses 
under the chairmanship of Senator Mc- 
Namara., It was a privilege to have served 
with him, Senator Coorrr, and other col- 
leagues on that subcommittee. I am sure 
we will continue to labor cooperatively. 

Concerning the important question of co- 
ordinate but separate branches of our Gov- 
ernment—especially as relate to adminis- 
tration of public roads matters—I have some 
positive opinions, Between the legislators 
and the administrators in the public roads 
agencies of the executive branches of both 
State and Federal Governments there should 
be mutual understanding, mutual respect, 
and helpful laison in the public interest. 

Those in the executive establishment re- 
sponsible for public roads administration 
receive from the legislative branch outlines 
of policy in the broadest possible terms. 

I stress the word broad“ in speaking of 
most legislative policy declarations and au- 
thorizations passed on to the executive. 
This is as it should be. The legislative 
branch must not straitjacket the executive 
branch. By and large, I do not believe there 
is straitjacketing in any substantial degree. 

But it does seem that occasionally there 
are some legislators in the State assemblies 


‘or in the Federal Congress who exceed the 


bounds of what I consider to be propriety 
on the one hand and constitutional require- 
ments on the other hand. [ refer to those 
members of legislative bodies who seem 
neither to respect nor to subscribe to the 
concept of coordinate but separate branches 
of government. I believe there are legisla- 
tors and staffs of legislative bodies who 
abuse the relationship between the execu- 
tive and legislative authority—especially in 
the area of public roads. This condition is 
deplored. 

A legislator does not have a right to seek 
to administer the law or laws which stem 
from legislative action. That is a usurpation 
of power because administration is a duty 
reseryed for the executive branch by con- 
stitutional provision and in statutes brought 
into being under the Constitution. 

Furthermore, I believe a legislator or a 
legislative body or a legislative committee 
staff should not seek and should not at- 
tempt to take over law enforcement author- 
ity which is specifically a responsibility of 
the executive branch. Yet, this sometimes 
happens. And, I assure you, I believe a 
legislator or any group of legislators or any 
legislative body or any legislative committee 
staff should not infringe on the judicial 
branch by seeking to be prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. But, unfortunately, this, too, 
sometimes occurs. ‘ 

There are also instances wherein some 
among our fellow citizens expect—even 
demand—that their legislative representa- 
tives shall transgress on the authority re- 
served by the Constitution or specifie 
statutes for the executive branch or for the 
judiciary. : 

Citizens who have complaints against ad- 
ministration should first direct their objec- 
tions to the executive.” They should not 


complain to the legislative representatives 


or committees unless and until they are 
prepared to suggest and support valid, rea- 
sonable, and responsible changes in existing 
law—or to recommend new statutes relating 
to conditions and circumstances apparently 
not covered by law. 

If citizens have complaints to lodge against 
the legality of an administrative action and 
they cannot bring about correction within 
the structure of the executive branch where 
responsibility reposes, the proper course for 
those citizens to follow is to seek appropriate 
Judicial review and/or action. 
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It is the responsibility of citizens as well 
as legislators, executives and administrators, 
and jurists to keep their actions within the 
framework of our constitutional system of 
coordinate but separate branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere does this seem to be more 
necessary than in public roads matters. 

In spite of some distracting influences 
there has been much substantial progress in 
the implementation of the public roads pro- 
gram authorized by the Highway Act of 1956. 
And there has been sound progressiveness in 
the American Road Builders Association, too, 
since 1956. That was the year during which 
the knowledgeable and efficient executive vice 
president of this association, Maj. Gen. Louis 
W. Prentiss, became head of the organiza- 
tion’s administrative staff. I share a view 
ably expressed recently that much of the 
current prominence which the association 
holds in the highway world is attributable 
to his conscientious leadership. And General 
Prentiss’ deputy, Burton F, Milier, has con- 
tributed effectively to the American Road 
Builders Association leadership effort. His 
was a significant article for our magazine 
recently on the subject “Teamwork in Con- 
structive Progress.” I share his comment 
that technological advancements in the high- 
way field are speeding highway planning, 
construction, and maintenance and are cre- 
ating better, more efficient roads for a travel- 
ing America. 

There are, of course, capable and dedi- 
cated administrators, planners, researchers, 
and engineers in the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. It is 
pleasant to have their cooperation and a 
privilege to cooperate with them. 

I believe citizens can agree that in view 
of the high capital investment required for 
construction of the Interstate and Defense 
Highway System and the substantial main- 
tenance charges which devolve on the States, 
our highways in that system necessarily 
must be designed for a long service life. In 
fact, Bureau of Public Roads analysts have 
estimated a service life of 80 to 100 years for 
Interstate System grading, 35 years for sur- 
facing, and 65 to 75 years for structures. It 
seems to me that where evidence accumu- 
lates that the estimated traffic for 1975 ap- 
proaches a breakover point, it would be 
wise to provide now for either the addi- 
tional lanes required to take care of traffic 
needs projected beyond the 1975 period or 
at least make those provisions necessary to 
assure that the structures being included in 
highway projects will continue to have use- 
ful life spans. It certainly would be tragic 
to permit structures to become obsolete early 
in their life because of insufficient rights-of- 
way, lack of control of access, or because of 
other reasons. 

I understand that what actually has hap- 
pened in some instances is that new sections 
of highways which have only recently been 
completed, and which were designed on the 
basis of the estimated 1975 traffic load, al- 
ready are carrying traffic equal to that 
which had been anticipated to develop no 
sooner than 1975. Based on these experi- 
ences, steps should be taken to assure that 
sections of highways now being constructed 
will continue to be of optimum use beyond 
1975. 

The importance of the longevity of the 
highways is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server. Consequently, there is much interest 
in obtaining assurances of quality construc- 
tion. And this interest is displayed not 
only by State and Federal highway officials 
but, also, by State legislative committees, by 
committees of the Congress, and by the pub- 
lic at large. 

This concern generates demands that each 
stage of construction be subjected to 
thorough and expert inspection. 

From a technicial standpoint, the in- 
formed consensus seems to be that inspec- 
tion procedures and nondestructive testing 
have improved and will continue to improve 
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with more emphasis on measuring devices 
utilizing radi and various applica- 
tions in the field of electronics and sonics. 
The technical tools are available now to 
measure construction performance with 
micrometer exactness. There is no real 
doubt that technological advances in this 
field will enhance the bullding of better 
highways at lower costs to the taxpayers, 

I share the view that it must be accepted 
as fact and as a practical consideration that 
highways cannot be constructed under 
degrees of exactness comparable to laboratory 
control. Indeed, there must be leeway 
allowed in order to meet working conditions 
actually encountered in field operations. 
This should be clear, even to the layman. 
But there should be no lessening of quality, 
nor lowering of standards, Perhaps the cor- 
rect approach would be the placing of more 
Teliability on fleld decisions and allowing 
greater acceptance of reasonable variations 
from the technical specifications. 

Unless procedures permit prompt and firm 
decisions by field engineers, it is concelv- 
able—even probable—that the highway pro- 
gram would be bogged in greater degree under 
a maze of indecision and the proverbial red- 
tape. This consequence would prove to be 
extremely costly for the taxpayers. 

Insofar as inspections are concerned, there 
would appear to be a demand for and an 
ability to perform them precisely and with 
prompt results. But in informed circles I 
hear two dominant questions. They are: 

1. What tolerances can be permitted in 
the various construction operations without 
loss of quality in the finished product? 

2. What ons are n and 
desirable to make certain that the work has 
been accomplished within the required 
tolerances? 

In spite of the fact that the State, as the 
instrumentality contracting for the high- 
ways, bears the inspection respon- 
sibility, we hear numerous demands that the 
US. Bureau of Public Roads must conduct 


especial) 
Interstate System projects—to make certain 
that full value is received for every Federal- 
aid dollar allocated and expended. 

If the Bureau of Public Roads inspects in 
the interest of every Federal dollar involved 
and if the State checks on behalf of every 
State dollar, it would appear that there 
would be costly duplicate inspections at 
every stage of construction. There are few 
if any instances in which duplication of 
effort is not wasteful. In the matter of the 
types of inspections under discussion, 
duplications patently result in many exces- 
sive and mostly unnecessary delays and 
much confusion. This refiects in the high 
costs to the taxpayers and extra expense im- 
posed on the contractor. 

For more than 40 years highways have 
been built successfully within the framework 
of the Federal-State partnership—and this 
certainly should continue. 

I reemphasize a point about which I have 
consulted with segments of the highway in- 
dustry. It is this: 

If we are to achieve throughout the United 
States the acceleration of the roadbuilding 
program called for by our transportation and 
economic needs, we must reinstate at every 
level a vigorous Federal-State-industry 
partnership and the sense of mutual trust 
that such a relationship implies. 

By and large, the partners are working 
well together, notwithstanding some dis- 
rupting influences. 

There is need for Federal cooperation with 
the agencies of the States. This does not 
necessitate duplications, and it certainly 
does not imply and should not countenance 
undue and unnecessary Federal controls. 

I have the positive feeling that the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, headed by Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex Whitton—who 
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had long experience as a State administrator 
and understands the State point of view— 
really has no designs on a so-called takeover. 
In fact, under Administrator Whitton, it is 
my belief that the Bureau is exerting leader- 
ship to strengthen the partnership concept. 

One of the most promising developments 
in this area is the formation of a task force 
within the Research and Development Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Roads to 
work with the State highway departments 
and with industry to explore the whole 
problem of permissible tolerances and in- 
spection procedures. 

The consensus of informed persons, as I 
interpret it, is that the approach being 
followed is based on the fact that the testing 
of samples taken at random provides data 
which can be plotted on a curve, and an 
analysis of which determines whether or 
not a given standard of quality has been 
met. I would be inclined to the more 
lenient interpretation that in using this 
approach it does not follow that a job is 
categorized as a failure because a few 
samples may fall below the lower limit of 
specified tolerances. Shouldn't the whole 
curve be considered? 

Early completion of the work of the task 
force in the Bureau’s Research and Develop- 
ment Division is a matter of urgency. Ac- 
ceptance by the States of recommended 
tolerances to be brought forth likewise is an 
urgent matter. 

I am informed that planning and con- 
struction delays have reached proportions in 
many areas which are costly not only to the 
taxpayers but also are threatening the sta- 
bility of the contracting industry. 

Highway contractors should find accept- 
ance of workable tolerances to be of signi- 
ficance to their work and beneficial to their 
operations. 

Experts assure me that new inspection and 
testing techniques, coupled with engineer- 
ing judgment of high order, will promote 
decisions on the spot, so to speak, and will 
thus eliminate many costly delays, as well 
as speed the process of approving estimates 
for payment. 

Close cooperation between State and Fed- 
eral authorities and between government and 
industry is, of course, essential to success 
through these approaches, 

I am gratified that the American Road 
Builders Association has a committee at 
work to provide industry participation in 
and support for this project undergoing 
study by the Bureau's research and develop- 
ment task force. 

The interest of our Public Works Commit- 
tee in the matter of new materials and new 
uses of materials, new equipment and new 
methods employed in construction has been 
demonstrated by the activities during the 
past year in connection with the compiling 
of seven committee prints dealing with the 
subject of new materials, new design 
methods, etc., in public works construction. 
One of the outstanding presentations which 
the committee received was prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in cooperation with 
others. It has shown very clearly and con- 
cisely the high degree of technical refine- 
ment that is being employed in highways 
construction in this country. It is my hope 
that we can expand this study by confer- 
ences with representatives of industry and 
that eventually we can publish a composite 
report which will point up specific areas 
where additional research may be helpful in 
improving public works structures. 

In summary, I emphasize the belief that 
important contributions can be made—in- 
deed, must be made—to three vitally neces- 
sary goals, namely: | 

1. Maintenance of a Federal-aid highway 
program—and I underscore the fact that it 
must be an aid program—conducted by the 
States, rather than one which would be a 
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Federal highway program with ald to the 
States unfortunately deemphasized, 

2. Improved and duplication-free inspec- 
tion which would have the positive result 
of strengthening public confidence in the 
integrity of the highway program. 

3. Elimination of project and construc- 
tion delays costly both to the taxpayers and 
to the contractors. 

It ls my hope that this year will be one 
during which the administrators can devote 
their efforts to administering—the engineers 
to engineering—the roadbuilders to build- 
ing—the paving contractors to paving—and 
the highway and safety-researchers to their 
important investigations and development. 

I trust there will be a minimum of re- 
quirement on the time of those in the 
public road agencies and those in the pri- 
vate sector of road construction for re- 
sponse to legislative inquiries and legis- 
lative hearings. 

In the absence of objection—to use legis- 
lative parlance—I will close, as I did the 
last ARBA convention I had the privilege 
of addressing, with these admonitions and 
assurances: 

There is an overriding requirement that 
there be full recognition of the fact that 
this Nation's road construction needs are 
among our most urgent domestic problems. 
But these needs can be and will be ful- 
filled—and the blight of accounts of alleged 
and/or actual wrong-doing will be over- 
come—if we unite to promote a harmonious 
Federal-State-industry partnership. I call 
for a partnership for progress—one guided 
by men to match our times. 


Malaysian Federation in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal for a Federation of Malaysia— 
a federation which would combine 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, North 
Borneo, and the Sultanate of Brunei—is 
scheduled to become reality on August 31 
of this year. 

Already, however, the formation of 
Malaysia—a federation which would 
bring together 10 million people and a 
rich abundance of important natural re- 
sources—is being opposed by two im- 
portant countries of the South China 
Sea; the Philippines and Indonesia. 

The reasons for this opposition, the 
development of the Malaysian concept, 
and the importance of these events for 
both U.S. policy and peace in this ex- 
plosive area of the world were brought 
pointedly to my attention during my 
tour of the Far East last year. 

Mr. Speaker, many of these factors 
have been given an excellent discussion 
in an article by Warren Unna which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 17, and I believe that our col- 
leagues will find Mr. Unna’s article of 
value. 

The article follows: 

THE IMPENDING Bur or Mataysta Is IN 
REAL JEOPARDY 
(By Warren Unna) 

The South China Sea is bubbling with 

trouble these days as Britain, Malaya, Indo- 
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nesia, and the Philippines await the start 
of-the new Federation of Malaysia, sched- 
uled for August 31. 

Britain and Malaya, creators of the Malay- 
sian concept, are determined to see it born. 
Indonesia and the Philippines, each of which 
has ambitions of its own for Malaysia's North 
Borneo component, now seem equally deter- 
mined to see that Malaysia is not born. And 
the Communist elements in both Indonesia 
and Singapore, sensing that Malaysia prom- 
ises new stability for the shores of the South 
China Sea, are doing their best to back the 
Indonesian and Philippine opposition. 

What makes the Malaysian situation so 
critical today is that words have sharpened 
into threats, troops of both Indonesia and 
Britain have been moved from reserve status 
to alert and the inertial momentum that 
sometimes makes war inevitable conceivably 
could be already under way. 

Moreover, a good many of Indonesia's 
neighbors are becoming increasingly dis- 
turbed over the stockpile of $1 billion in So- 
viet military equipment Indonesia acquired 
last year. Djakarta’s campaign for Nether- 
lands New Guinea (West Irian) was settled 
peacefully before the armaments were used. 

United Nations Secretary General U Thant 
warned last month that the situation needs 
careful watching. And he lost no time in 
dispatching U.N. Under Secretary C. V. Nar- 
asimhan to southeast Asia to do some of 
that watching. 

Malaysia originally was conceived of by 
Britain as an especially felicitous way of ab- 
dicating from an outmoded, unwanted, co- 
lonialism while still hanging on to her naval 
base in Singapore, the last great British mili- 
tary outpost In Asia now protecting the 
Queen's commercial interests all the way up 
to Hong Kong. 

The idea was to link one independent ex- 
British colony, Malaya, with three current 
British colonies, Singapore, Sarawak, and 
North Borneo, and one small British-pro- 
tected state, the Sultanate of Brunel, into 
a federation that would continue to enjoy a 
British military umbrella. 

Malaysia was first publicly proposed by 
Malaya's Prime Minister, the Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra. 

The normal expectation might have been 
for Malaya which achieved its independence 
from Britain in 1957, to combine with Singa- 
pore, the city-island at Malaya’s southern 
tip which provides the natural port outlet 
for processing and shipping Malaya’s rubber, 
tea, and tin. Vastly overpopulated Singa- 
pore, the size of 10 Manhattans, in turn has 
had need of the Malayan hinterland to grow 
its food, start revyenue-producing industries, 
and perhaps siphon off some of its people. 

But the normal expectation refused to jell 
into practicality. 

The Tunku foresaw that if he merged 
Malaya’s 6.8 million people, 2.5 million of 
whom are of Chinese origin, with Singapore's 
1.6 million, all but 400,000 of whom are of 
Chinese origin, his easygoing, slower pro- 
ducing Malayans soon would be both out- 
numbered and outpaced. 

Moreover, the Tunku and his Malayan 
People are stanchly anti-Communist. The 
Chinese-Malayans, abandoned to separate 
schools, separate language, and separate cul- 
ture by British colonial administration, have 
Shown considerable sympathy of late for 
homeland identification propaganda from 
Communist China. 

But when the British and the Tunku hit 
upon adding North Borneo, Sarawak, and 
Brunei—all of which have only small Chi- 
nese minorities—into a Federation of Ma- 
laysia, the right merging mixture was 
achieved through dilution. 

RICH ECONOMIC AREA 


The new Federation of Malaysia, if it suc- 
ceeds in birth, will have some 10 million 
people, of whom just a little more than one-. 
third will be of Chinese origin. It will en- 
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compass some 130,000 square miles (about 
the size of New Mexico and Massachusetts 
combined) and assemble under one economic 
fiag a fantastically rich assortment of tin, 
rubber, tea, copra, palm oil, petroleum, tim- 
ber, and gold-bearing areas. 

The Tunku also found it possible to agree 
that a British-SEATO naval base in Singa- 
pore would not prove inconsistent with 
Malaya's present anti-Communist version of 
nonalinement. 

And it is thought that even Singapore’s 
leftists will be loath to demonstrate against 
a Western military bastion which provides 
so many lucrative jobs for Singapore's Chi- 
nese. 

The prospect of Malaysia has not proved 
so felicitous to Indonesia and its President 
Sukarno, though. 

Sukarno has not yet resolved his country’s 
economic chaos. Now that Indonesia has 
regained West Irian from the Netherlands, 
the only colonial remnants left in the Indo- 
nesian archipelago to distract the Indone- 
sians from their economic woes are 
Portugal's half of the island of Timor in the 
south, and Britain’s bequest to Malaysia— 
Brunei, North Borneo, and Sarawak—in the 
north. Brunei, North Borneo, and Sarawak 
hold a minor partnership with Indonesia on 
the island of Borneo. 

Indonesia undoubtedly has been annoyed 
with the prospect of having this northern 
section foreclosed from its irridentist hopes 
by the formation of Malaysia. It might be 
a bit awkward for Indonesia, an ex-colony 
itself, to have to press its claim against three 
partners in a newly independent Malaysia. 

There are other factors involved in Indo- 
nesia’s opposition to the birth of Malaysia. 
Indonesia has not forgotten that both 
Malaya and Singapore provided a haven for 
her rebels in the bitter anti-Sukarno anti- 
Communist rebellion that began in 1958. 
There long has been a cultural competition 
between Indonesia and Malaya, which speak 
the same language. And there has been a 
personality competition between Sukarno 
and the Tunku who, to put it bluntly, hate 
each other's guts. Overriding all these 
Malaysian opposition factors is the Partai 
Kommunis Indonesia (PKI), the largest 
Communist Party outside the Sino-Soviet 
sphere. 

The prospect of Malaysia has not proved so 
glittering to the Philippines either, or at 
least to its President, Diosdado, Macapagal. 

Macapagal, when a junior official in the 
Philippine Foreign Ministry, became an ex- 
pert on the ancient claim of the Filipino 
heirs of the Sultan of Sulu to British North 
Borneo. After he became president, Maca- 
pagal converted a private family claim into 


a major national foreign policy issue. 


While it is true that the Filipinos had 
some serious worries about smuggling and 
the possibility of Communist infiltration 
from the North Borneo area, it also is true 
that the Philippine Government never before 
had considered the North Borneo claim 
important enough to take a stand on it. 
Macapagal, curiously, made his claim just 
after the U.S. Congress, on a first go-round 
had failed to approve a $73 million war dam- 
age compensation bill for the Philippines. 
Macapagal has been in a cantankerous mood 
since, although Congress reconsidered and 
approved the bill. 

Macapagal also cannot be too happy over 
the snub he received from both Britain and 
Malaya when he asked that the Philippines 
be included in a “Greater Malaysia.” 

Considering this background opposition to 
Malaysia from Indonesia and the Philippines, 
what happened in Brunel in December 
should not have been too surprising. 

A 34-year-old Indonestan-educated veter- 
inary surgeon named Sheik A. M. Azahari 
started a revolt in Brunei aimed at captur- 
ing the Sultan, removing Brunei from the 
proposed Federation of Malaysia and, in- 
stead, grouping Brunei, North Borneo and 
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Sarawak into “the Unitary State of Kali- 
mantan Utara (North Borneo)“ 

Although Azahari headed Brunei's largest 
and leftist Ra-ayat Party, he led“ the 
revolt from a Manila hotel room. And his 
“secret army“ was reportedly both trained 
and assisted on the Indonesian side of the 
Borneo border by volunteers from the Partai 
Kommunis Indonesia. 

What might have been dismissed as self- 
serving accusations from both Britain and 
Malaya soon gained substance from Sukar- 
no himself. “What is happening in Brunei 
has something to do with new emerging 
forces, and the movement will come out as a 
victor,” Sukarno told Yugoslay Vice Presi- 
dent Edvard Kardelj at a Djakarta banquet. 
Sukarno’s Ambassador to the Philippines, 
Nazir Pamontjak, next declared it a logical 
step for Indonesia to support the Brunei 
revolutionaries’ “struggle for independence.” 

Then came Indonesian accusations that 
Malaysia was neocolonialism, meaning that 
in Indonesia's. book, the continuance of a 
British defense treaty and a British naval 
base-at Singapore negated any pretense of 
independence, . 

Since then, the step-up of accusations and 
actions has been more acute. For instance: 

Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio 
last month warned of a political confronta- 
tion with Malaya, a country whose leaders 
he proclaimed, were henchmen of the im- 
perialists. “Confrontation” was the term the 
Indonesians used last year when they began 
getting tough with the Dutch on relinquish- 
ing West Irian. 

The Indonesian Army Chief of Staff, Maj. 
Gen. Achmad Jani, an officer much admired 
by the West, restrained two divisions of vol- 
unteers” In Indonesian Borneo at the begin- 
ning of this month with the words: “We 
must be. coolheaded and wait for orders 
before taking any action.” 

Philippine President Macapagal, in his state 
of the Union message, came out full force 
against Malaysia, adopted the Indonesian 
term of neocolonialism and accused Malaya 
of trying to bring communism right up to 
the Philippines’ front door, His remark 
came just after a Philtppine anti-Malaysian 
delegation to London had been told of the 
importance of Singapore as a SEATO naval 
base. 

Air Marshal Sir Hector McGregor, head of 
Britain's Far East Air Force, told reporters 
10 days ago that Indonesian bombers twice 
had been picked up on radar flying directly 
toward Singapore as part of its (Indo- 
nesia's) policy of confrontation. And in 
Britain itself, a brigade of troops was put on 
readiness to reinforce the southeast Asia 
garrisons. 

Malaya's Tunku on February 8 announced: 
“IT am 60 today and outside and inside of 
me I am all peace. But if they (the Indo- 
nesians) ever dare to fight us, then we will 
accept the challenge. This time we really 
mean business.“ 

Subandrio last week reported that physi- 
cal conflict between Indonesia and Malaysia 
now is almost unavoidable unless Malaya 
changes its hostile attitude. And Suban- 
drio went on to question whether Malaya 
hadn't joined an international conspiracy 
against Indonesia. 

Last Wednesday, Malaya's Deputy Prime 
Minister and Defense Minister, Tunku Ab- 
dul Razak, ordered a national defense build- 
up against Indonesia which, he said, has 
become “a threat to the security of the 
country.” 

On Thursday, President Sukarno told a 
Djakarta rally: “We don't want Malaysia 
around us. We know it is encirclement. 
Malaysia is to save imperialism.” And 
Sukarno warned that Indonesia was pre- 
pared for an “economic confrontation” as 
well as a political one, which.presumably 
ment an attempt to reroute Indonesia’s 
trade from Malaya and Singapore. 

Meanwhile in Singapore. Prime Minister 
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Lee Kuan Yew, who has committed his city- 
state to Malaysia despite his party's having 
only a minority share of Legislative Assem- 
bly seats, decided the outspoken endorse- 
ment of the Brunet rebels by partes ov 
Barisan Socialis (Socialist Front) 

that party too big a risk to tolerate. ares 
ordered the arrest of some 111 Communists 
and fellow travelers, 

Now it well may be true that Malaysia 
represent a hasty package of expediency on 
the part of both Britain and Malaya and 
this package could come undone by inter- 
nal opposition from within the 
federation, notably from the strong leftist 
party in Sarawak. 

It also may well be true that Malaya's 
Tunku now is appalled at the ruckus Ma- 
laysia has stirred and secretly yearns for 
the earlier years when he thought his Ma- 
laya should remain nonalined from Singa- 
port and the rest of the area. 

It also may well be true that Indonesia, 
now the world's fifth most populous nation 
and one of the wealthiest m natural re- 
sources, eventually will be the biggest fish 
in the South China Sea. 

But until that event occurs through nat- 
ural evolution, Britain feels herself com- 
mitted to protect her excolonies and pre- 
serve her considerable commercial interests 
in southeast Asia. And this presumably 
was the message delivered by Fred Warner, 
chief of the British Foreign Office's south- 
east Asian section, who slipped quietly into 
Washington last week for some grim huddles. 

With Britain determined to protect and 
preserve, and quite militarily able to, what 
about Indonesia? 

Indonesia still has all that $1 billion worth 
of Soviet military equipment lying around 
unused. She still has the huge military 
Torce she built up to fight the rebellions of 
a few years back and the war for West Irian 
which didn’t have to be fought. And Indo- 
nesia is the first to be aware that the reason 
that war didn't have to be fought was that 
she got just as stubborn as her old Dutch 
masters and forced a backdown. 

Will Indonesia's memory of success be prec- 
edent for the future against Britain and 
Malaysian? Is the musclefiexing used so suc- 
cessfully for West Irian yesterday going to 
be repeated for North Borneo today? For 
Portugal's Timor tomorrow? For Australia's 
remaining half of New Guinea (an “East 
Irian") and Indonesia's Malay “brothers” 
in Malaya itself the day after tomorrow? 

These, reportedly, are some of the ques- 
tions President Kennedy is pondering now 
in regard to US. policy for the South 
China Sen area. Mr. Kennedy last year 
committed the United States to helping 
Indonesia in its claim for West Irian because 
he foresaw a military confrontation of In- 
donesia and the Netherlands—and then per- 
haps the Soviet Union and the United 
States—if West Irian wasn't settled peace- 
fully. 

But the United States may find that the 
bubbling in the South China Sea these days 
over Malaysia, with the attendant threats 
and troop movements, make a peaceful solu- 
tion even more difficult to come by, 


State Department Explains Incident to 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a letter from 
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the State Department to an officer of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 

Earlier this month I reported to the 
Senate that Mr. Milton Friedman, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, had been denied ac- 
cess to a background briefing session in 
the State Department on Near Eastern 
affairs. 

I objected to this incident both be- 
cause it was a reflection on the integrity 
of a fine news correspondent and because 
it was another instance of an attempt at 
news Management. 

The Department's letter confirms the 
facts in this matter and then goes on to 
say: 

When Mr, Friedman subsequently inquired 
about the briefing he was told that it was 
limited to those who had been invited. This 
should have been handled more wisely. Once 
he had made known his interest in the sub- 
ject he should have been invited to attend 
the briefing. I regret that he was not. 


I am pleased that the State Depart- 
ment accepts the responsibility for this 
incident and implies that it will not hap- 
pen again, This should be called to the 
attention of the many other agencies of 
our Government which make wide use of 
secret briefings for selected members of 
the press. It should remind them that 
the American people have the right to 
know what their Government is doing 
and that arbitrary selection of reporters 
for briefings frequently lend themselves 
to abuses of this sort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
State Department's letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with an editorial which appeared in the 
Jewish Times of February 8, 1963. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT. SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1963. 
Mr. PHILIP SLOMOVITZ, 
Vice President, Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mar. Stomovirz: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter concerning 
the alleged exclusion of Mr. Milton Fried- 
man, Washington correspondent of the 
Jewish 8 Agency, from a State De- 

t background briefing. At the Sec- 
retary’s 5 I have looked into the in- 
cident and can assure you that no affront to 
Mr. Friedman or to the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency was intended. Nevertheless a mis- 
understanding occurred, and I welcome this 
opportunity to explain the circumstances 
which apparently occasioned it. 

As you are no doubt aware, State De- 
partment background briefings are held 
from time to time on subjects of current 
interest. These are not considered a sub- 
stitute for one-the-record press conferences, 
but I am convinced that most reporters 
consider them a useful way to obtain in- 
formation when a more formal briefing can- 
not be arranged. Invitations to background- 
ers, us you probably know, are likely to 
range from the all inclusive downward to 
a handful of correspondents who have a 
special interest in a subject or who have 
been seeking individual interviews with an 
official whose schedule does not leave room 
for a half dozen or more individual inter- 
views. Attendance at backgrounders is often 
limited, since it would be impractical in 
most cases to invite the 211 correspondents 
accredited to the Department, 

The background briefing in the present 
case concerned the resignation of Dr. Joseph 
E. Johnson as special representative of the 
Palestine Conciliation Comimission. It was 
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set up by the Deputy Public Affairs Adviser 
of the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs with the concurrence of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, and was given by 
Mr. Robert C. Strong, Director of the Office 
of Near Eastern Affairs. A small number of 
reporters were invited representing major 
American newspapers and wire services, 
namely: New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Baltimore Sun, Washington Post, 
Washington Star, Time magazine, Associated 
Press, and United Press International, The 
principle followed in compiling this list was 
to invite correspondents who cover the De- 
partment regularly and who had been ask- 
ing questions virtually every day about the 
Johnson matter. When Mr. Friedman subse- 
quently inquired about the briefing he was 
told that it was limited to those who had 
been Invited. This should bave been handled 
more wisely; once he had made known his 
interest in the subject he should have been 
invited to attend the briefing. I regret that 
he was not. 

In talking with Mr. Friedman, Mr. Strong 
explained that he had not determined who 
was to be invited to the briefing. Mr. Strong 
then mentioned an article written by Mr. 
Friedman a short time ago. Mr. Strong 
questioned the accuracy of the report on 
which the article was based and offered the 
services of his office for the purpose of check- 
ing such reports in the future. There was 
no connection between this part of the dis- 
cussion and the fact that Mr. Friedman 
was not Invited to the background briefing. 
You may be sure that the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, the Office of Near Eastern Affairs, and 
Mr. Strong would be most happy to see Mr. 
Friedman or any other representative of 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency at any time. 

Your kind words on the good relations 
you have had with the Bureau of Public 
Affairs and with the news office are much 
appreciated. I shall pass on your friendly 
comment to Linc White and Joe Reap. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT MANNING. 


Let's Have THE Facrs 


When will our State Department become 
cognizant of the true facts and cease playing 
up to the Arabs while shunning its friendly 
ally in the Middle East—the democracy of 
Israel? This week the State Department's 
true position toward Israel once again was 
witnessed. ‘The latest insult to Jewry by the 
State Department came when it barred Milton 
Friedman, a reporter for the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, from a background briefing 
on the Middle East. The excuse given wos 
trite: Friedman was prevented from attend- 
ing the briefing because he was regarded as a 
“foreign agent.” This is ridiculous. 

However, U.S. Senator Hun Scorr, of 
Pennsylvania, was among the first to assall 
the State Department's action. Scorr, in a 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, said 
he objected strongly to “this kind of news 
management, and this reflection upon the 
integrity of a fine news correspondent.” 
Scorr deserves the admiration of American 
Jews for his constant battle against those 
political forces in the United States which 
still want to bend over backwards for the 
Arabs. 

The State Department briefing was about 
refugee problems In the Middle East, which 
this newspaper has been informed is near 
settlement. The close relationship between 
Israel and the United States is supposed to 
lead to the settlement of the Arab refugee 
conflict that has kept the Middle East in the 
state of near war for many years. Barring 
the press does not solve the problems. Last 
year this newspaper was barred from an open- 
ing dinner of the Allied Jewish Appeal on the 
pretext that Moshe Sharrett would reveal 
secret information concerning Jewish ref- 
ugees. This type of action only shows the 
public someone is trying to hide something. 
Let's get the facts out. 


1963 
Government Fiscal Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
& speech made by Dr. Deane W. Malott, 
President of Cornell University, before 
the Executives Club of Chicago, Ill., on 
February 15, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONAL Pronoun—Fimst Person SINGULAR 
(By Dean W. Malott) 

Perhaps it is a part of the softening proc- 
ess of the American people in a day of 
munificent living, perhaps it is a result of 
the nerve-shattering tensions of a revolu- 

age; but whatever the cause, the 
individual American citizen is not ade- 
quately bearing the burdens of his citizen- 
thip nor shouldering the leadership upon 
Which our freedom must rest. 

“They” in Washington are completely re- 
Moved from our sense of personal responsi- 
bility, and if the Government in power 
happens to be of a political party not of our 
choice, we scarcely credit it with either in- 
telligence or integrity. We grit our teeth 
and hope to weather through, until some 
brighter dawn brings back the ability, the 

esty, and the wisdom for the proper 
Management of our affairs. 

Yet Henry Clay, long, long ago pointed out 
this danger: “Thé great principle,” he said, 
"is that the majority must govern, from 
which there can be no appeal but the sword. 
That majority ought to govern wisely, equi- 
tably, moderately, and constitutionally; but 
govern it must.” 

I am persuaded that no free way of life 
Can survive without the dedicated will and 
Concern of a vast proportion of the citizens, 
the average voters of the Republic. This was 
the idea that. Aristotle himself propounded, 
in ancient times—that one need not be an 
expert in order to exercise sound judgment 
in public affairs. 

Yet the human race learns slowly. In the 
long history of civilization, freedom has 
more often been lost by carelessness: and 
Selfishness than by the force of conquering 
armies. Strongholds of free men have gone 
down more often by the erosion of indif- 
ference, tracing the way from the individual 
initiative out of which free societies are born 
to the bread and circuses which they de- 
mand as a public right in the last stages of 
their decline. 

Our Government is run by elected officers 
beholden to the citizens; they continue in 

Only as long as they satisfy the elec- 

te, and it was Mr. Dooley, long ago, who 

ed that “even the Supreme Coort 
Jistices listin to the {liction retarns.“ . 
Therefore, if we do not constantly and artic- 
ulately make known our bellefs, our desires, 
our concerns, we have abdicated our citizen- 
Ship more surely than by not voting at all. 

We have an interesting opportunity for 
Observation, for in the last two decades we 

ve lived under both Democratic and Re- 
Publican leadership; the trends of Govern- 
ment have scarcely been distinguishable be- 
tween thé two. Each comes in under the 
blandishments of cutting costs, increasing 
efficiency, reducing taxes, lessening the im- 
Pact of centralization of Government. But 
nothing of the kind happens. 
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The Government costs increase; deficits 
mount; and the ghost of Parkinson lurks 
through the corridors of Government every- 
where, 

The Federal budget this present year is a 
thumping $93 billion affair, approaching the 
greatest annual cost during World War I, 
and nearly three times the cost during the 
postwar low in 1948. The estimated budget 
expenditures are up some $11 billion over the 
figure of 2 years ago. The public debt at 
$295 billion is a half of the estimated gross 
national product for 1963. 

If you have not looked at the budget of 
the US, Government, you are remiss in your 
duties. of citizenship and have missed an 
opportunity to raise your blood pressure. It 
is a fantastic volume, showing how, almost 
unseen and unnoted by the people, the ten- 
tacle of gargantuan government ever en- 
croach and permeate into each facet of our 
lives. 

While 63 cents of every budget dollar goes 
to national defense, foreign aid, the program 
in space, 10 cents to fixed Interest charges, 
and 6 cents to veterans’ pensions, all costs of 
Government are ont the rapid rise. 

A random perusal of the budget shows the 
trend. Costs of the U.S. Information Agency 
are up from $132 million in 1961 to an esti- 
mated $158 million for fiscal 1963. The Bo- 
tanic Garden's costs have risen from $352,000 
in 1961 to $489,000 for 1963. I wonder why. 
Fish and Wildlife Resources, which cost the 
American taxpayer $34 million Just 10 years 
ago, will tost you $103 million in 1963. Is 
this necessary? 

Salaries and wages in the Federal Trade 
Commission were $6,700,000 in 1961; this year, 
$9,610,000. Probably this is for the further 
harassment of the business community. 

It requires nearly $600,000 more now than 
2 years ago to operate the compliance activi- 
ties of the Mexican farm labor program in 
the Bureau of Employment Security. Surely 
this activity Is not that important. 


up. 
the President on matters of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting cost us $22,000 
1956; $69,000 in 1961; $80,000 in 1963. 
the cost of the judiciary division of 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands has 
doubled in the last 7 years. Is there a rea- 
sonable justification? One wonders, 

The Government's program to stimulate 
travel to the United States cost the taxpayer 
$517,000 in 1961; nearly $900,000 in 1963. Yet 
blocked currency impedes the travel from 
most countries. 

The national school lunch program has 
gone from $155 million in 1961 to $170 million 
in 1963—just for the Federal Government's 
share. 


Funds solely for the collection and study 


protection 

are up from $12 million in 1961 to $18,400,000 

today, an increase in 2 years of more than 50 

t Just to obtain information to plan 
further expenditures. 

We are spending over $1 million a year in 
salaries for White House Police, and the ex- 
penses of the National Park Service have gone 
up nearly $20 million in 2 years. 

Federal aid to education, a ronmental 
function which some of us in education hold 
of dubious validity, has gone from $91 million 
in 1953 to $2,400 million in 1963, without the 
American people or the Congress ever having 
acted on the specific policy proposal at all. 
Tt has mostly been activated under the guise 
of achieving some other social, economic, or 
political objective. Total expenditures for 
Federal research and development programs 
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of all sorts now total $11,500 million, up 
nearly $3 billion in 2 years. 

Expenditures on many a front to aid State 
and local governments are now just under 
$10 billion; and interest on the public debt 
is now running at a rate of $9,400 million a 
year. 

Nor is this indicative of the whole, sad 
story; it was Maurice H. Stans, then Director 
of the Federal Budget, speaking before this 
very club 3 years ago, who pointed out that 
the national debt is not all that we owe. 
Accrued and accruing Mabilities or previous 
expenditure authorizations in many an area 
amounted to, even then, if added to the ex- 
posed debt, the gargantuan figure of $750 bil- 
lion—an unbellevable c.o.d. against the 
American people of tomorrow. 


Department of Agriculture pays farmers to 
take land out of production; the Bureau of 
Reclamation spends many a dollar to add to 
the country’s productive capacity. 

And to top off our fiscal incompetence 
and irresponsibility, the President of the 
United States now proposes to the Congress 
& Federal operating budget for fiscal 1964 
just under $100 billion, which will probably 
prove in fact to be much higher—largest 


While $100 billion is a difficult concept 
to grasp, a recent news periodical pointa out 


great as the total cost of 
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nomic Advisors, tells us we must recognize 
as facts of life that a tax cut is essential, 
that costs will rise, and the Federal deficits 
will increase. President Kennedy is defi- 
nitely planning a deficit as specific public 


policy, to create a transitional pump prim- 


ing, a function uneasily reminiscent of New 
Deal philosophy. We recall we have heard 


never will. 

The statements that the gargan- 
tuan expenditures and deficits are the result 
of defense demands simply are nof true. 
Defense accounts for far less than half of 
the budget, while in the last decade expenses 
for other purposes have zoomed to the strat- 
osphere, including a triumphant figure of 
$27.5 billion for health, labor, and welfare, 
The whole picture is one of fiscal trrespon- 
sibility. 

I accept no such postulate that rapidly 
rising costs and mounting deficits are in- 
evitable, nor do I believe a major reduction 
of Government costs to be impossible, given 
the articulate wilt of the American people 
in demanding a sound fiscal policy. 
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And after the proposed tax cut, what 
abraca- 


eral controls —you can count upon it—will 
then be put forward as the next step on the 
way to a blissful utopia. The whole kit and 
caboodle make no sense at all. 

Now let us turn briefly to the great field 
of labor. Here again we are not living up to 
our citizenship responsibilities, Inexcusable 
featherbedding and obsolete and disastrous 
labor contracts are continued with political 
connivance or at least passive acceptance, 
while the whole apparatus of Federal Gov- 
ernment again and again causes labor settle- 
ments which wink at practices detrimental 
to the free enterprise system and to the 
American stockholders upon whom the 
burden of waste and extravagance falls. 
Automation is impeded, the cost- price 
squeeze is accentuated, and the fiber of the 
American workingman is demoralized and 
undermined. Look at the railroads. A basic 
day in railroading continues to be 100 miles 
of travel; all else is overtime. Yet 100 miles 
can be accomplished in as little as 90 min- 
utes. Surplus manpower lolls throughout 
industry under long-outmoded union con- 
tracts, The Congress of the United States 
is unwilling or unable to pay the political 
price of intelligent overhauling of labor 
laws, and of holding labor unions account- 
able as responsible units in our society. 

This problem of the rising power of labor 
unions, and rising labor costs, is a drain 
upon American enterprise as debilitating as 
inordinate taxes, and is merely another evi- 
dence of the compounding profligacy of a 
government which we somehow are not 
holding accountable. 

There is an inevitable partnership between 
Government and labor and industry; each 
must know its limits and its responsibilities. 
All must work together. But change has 
been too rapid for the maintenance of sta- 
bility. Government encroaches more and 
more, and, in the field of labor disputes, the 
Secretary of Labor establishes as a perma- 
nent governmental responsibility the per- 
sonal settlement of labor strikes, with the 
prestige and power of the Presidency behind 
him in his efforts. Labor in turn finds itself 
fearful and concerned as industrial change- 
over affects the rights, the security, and the 
future of workers who have put in long years 
of dedicated service in occupations utilizing 
techniques which are fast becoming out- 
moded in the wake of new developments. 
Management, in the process, finds itself more 
and more limited in the moves it can make in 
behalf of industrial solvency. These are all 
matters which in the long run must be de- 
termined by the citizens of the Nation, de- 
veloping sound policies for the future of the 
economy. 

Another field of negligence lies in the vast 
field of international expenditures, largely 
under the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, where we find fastened upon us, as a 
continuing way of life, vast expenditures for 
lugging along nearly every nation on earth. 

Shortly after World War II the Marshall 
plan emerged as an ingenious and generous 
temporary measure to salvage the war- 
ravaged economy of our European allies and 
enemies alike. But the policy has now spread 
over the globe, to take care not only of the 
sophisticated industrial nations of the earth, 
but all of the little principalities from Zam- 
boanga to Timbuktu. 

We dance attendance upon all the yearn- 
ings of peoples everywhere, and are reminded 
by our leaders in Washington that to curtail 
these expenses would be a major disaster. 
We are somehow made to feel that our 
Founding Fathers from the very outset ex- 
pected to make over the world in our image 
and at our continuing and perpetual ex- 
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pense. On this policy for nearly two decades 
we have lavished billions across the globe, 
and yet America’s reputation has never been 
lower around the globe than at this very 
moment. Still we continue the idea that 
emerging nations, inexperienced and often 
inept, can be shored up by a golden stream 
of American dollars and that communism 
will retreat under the impact of American 
money. 

But we are capricious about it. American 
servicemen are dying in far-off Vietnam 
under some vague policy of containing com- 
munism, but we fail to curb a dangerous 
buildup in Cuba, only 90 miles off our shores, 
and in ready access of all the struggling 
and often volatile governments in Latin 
America. In October our Federal adminis- 
tration discovered that national and world 
sentiment was far ahead of the cautious and 
uncertain Washington bureaucracy, but after 
a single forthright action we slipped again 
into note-writing, explanations, and justifi- 
cations, to the uncertainty and embarrass- 
ment of the American people. The inspec- 
tions we demanded in October have some- 
how been quietly allowed to lapse, circum- 
vented by the wily old fox in the Kremlin. 

We are deluded perhaps by the indifference 
of our prosperity. Mr. Paul Miller, president 
of the Associated Press, speaking at Cornell 
recently, reminded us of the warning of the 
late Justice Brandeis who, out of the wealth 
of a lifetime of critical observations, pointed 
out: “Experience should teach us to be more 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
government's purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rul- 
ers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning, but without understanding. 

These words are ageless in their 
to the American people, through all the dec- 
ades of our democracy. 

Yet the expenditures go on and on. I have 
recently returned from a visit to one of the 
small African states. There I talked to the 
AID Director, an officer of one of America’s 
great corporations when he is home and in 
his right mind. 

When I talked to him he was a frustrated 
individual. He found when he took over a 
few months ago that he had men on his 
staff who had not done a lick of work—one 
in 14 months, the other in almost 2 years— 
but he was unable to find, in the maze of 
civil service regulations, a way to drop them, 
Even to get them transferred would, he was 
told, take months of negotiation. Further, 
he was ordered to spend all the money allo- 
cated to his agency during the fiscal period, 
because the Government would find it difi- 
cut to continue its fiscal demands upon the 
Congress if significant surpluses remained. 

As I talked to him he was confronted with 
the necessity of building modern high schools 
out in the jungle—buildings designed at 
home by U.S. architects as though they were 
to be built in Dayton or Indianapolis. These 
plans called for modern domestic science 
laboratories and gymnasiums, adequate for 
more students than are likely to be available 
in that country for years to come. And 
after walking to school for miles through the 
African bush, the young student scarcely 
finds a modern gymnasium an essential edu- 
cational need. 

Misguided bureaucracy continues to try 
to transplant, full fledged and at colossal 
waste, America's mid-20th-century civiliza- 
tion upon those who are living today in the 
same manner as their ancestors did thou- 
sands of years ago. 

But, you will say, surely I intend to do 
more than to complain—one of the most 
indolent and profitless pursuits known to 
man, I do indeed. I have specific sugges- 
tions for you in the world of affairs, and for 
us in higher education. 

For your part, you should be about the 
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task of formulating Government policy by 
all the tools avaliable to American citizens. 
You should be enlisting each one of you, 
scores of people to keep im persistent touch 
with your elected representatives in the 
Congress, and all others in places of responsi- 
bility where contact may be obtained. This 
is an effective influence too often neglected. 
Business, labor, and Government need inter- 
communication, As the President of a great 
New York bank recently expressed it: “On 
the golf course, around the bridge table, at 
the cocktail party, businessmen talk to other 
businessmen; labor leaders with other labor 
leaders; Government officials with other Gov- 
ernment officials. Often, each group is un- 
aware that it is on a kind of closed-circuit 
hookup, exchanging the same interpreta- 
tions, the same opinions, the same view- 
points. Too seldom do the three groups sit 
down together, and then often in an atmos- 
phere lacking in candor.” 

If even 25 percent of the business leaders 
would undertake active involvement in the 
political and civic affairs throughout the 
Nation, what a difference it would make. 
The business entrepreneur is a man of deci- 
sion, & realist in the analysis of facts, forth- 
right in his ability to make judgments based 
upon them. He is used to hard decisions; 
he cannot survive on equivocal ones. The 
country is not obtaining the advantages of 
these qualities in sufficient quantities to in- 
fluence the course of national events. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who predicted, 
at the close of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, that the Federal Union “can only end 
in despotism, as other forms have done before 
it, when the people shall become so corrupt 
as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other.” 

And I submit that the lethargy of the busi- 
ness community, in participating in political 
affairs and in the formulation of political 
principles, is a form of corruption as great 
as that engaged in by the most overt of self- 
seeking politicians. 

As for higher education, the problem is 
clear. To create a literate citizenry, broadly 
educated to command the tolerance, the self- 
lessness, the clear thinking, the dedication 
needed to help guide the Republic, is our 
greatest challenge. 

I have often maintained that our civili- 
gation will never fall because of lack of 
trained scientists, or of a shortage of trained 
engineers, or of skilled biologists and phy- 
sicians; we leap ahead of the frontiers of 
knowledge almost continuously in these 
areas. 

We lag, however, in the management of 
our Government as it grows and grows, feed- 
ing upon our substance, commandeering 
funds which should be used for the develop- 
ment of free~enterprise ventures, and tend- 
ing ever toward the dead level of mediocrity 
in our every effort. 

But if education is to fulfill this particu- 
lar mission, it must have your forthright 
backing and aggressive help. The emphasis 
upon science and technology is partially of 
your own fostering, in the salaries you offer 
such trainees and the requirements your 
personnel officers place upon us. Too few 
of you come to us and say we want young 
men broadly educated in political science, 
{n history, in economics, and in articulateness 
in the written and spoken word. 

The social sciences in some of our univer- 
sities tend to be overly weighted by leftist 
teachers, promoting the, coming of untried 
utopias. Too few are espousing the positive 
and proven values of our democratic society, 
And all the while liberal doctrines ate being 
proclaimed by lecturers constantly at work 
over university circuits, while the conserva- 
tive element has few spokesmen willing to 
give time and attention to the task. 

Fortunately, university administrators are 
giving increasing attention to the strength- 
ening of the liberal arts to those subjects in 
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the humanities and social sciences which 
create the whole man. We are becoming 
more skeptical that brains alone, as eyi- 
denced by a straight-A transcript, envisage 
all of the qualities we seek in our matricu- 
lants. ` 

Sheer intellect may be encased in a mighty 
peculiar personality, in one, who may, to be 
sure, bring inlightened knowledge in some 
limited sphere, but may never have the abil- 
ity for public leadership, or extend his tal- 
ents unselfishly to the complex and basic 
Problems of our democracy. 

In the American university curriculums, 
there is too much specialization, too much 
Vocationalism, ‘professional courses displac- 
ing too many opportunities for basic study in 
the liberal arts. There is too little time for 
comparative government, for world history, 
for Western civilization, for adequate fa- 
cllity in foreign language, for human rela- 
tions, and for all of the cultural exposures, 
which provide assurance and poise, judg- 
ment, and the selection of the best in life, 
Education, broad education, for hundreds of 
thousands of people, is the first order of 
business today. “They” will never bring it 
about. It is the responsibility of ench one 
of us—the first person, singular—to put his 
shoulders to the task. 

I close with the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, recently quoted by John S. Knight, 
which should be indelibly before each one 
of us today: Tou cannot bring about pros- 
Perity by discouraging thrift, You cannot 
Strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. You cannot help the wage earner by 
Pulling down the wage payer. You cannot 

the brotherhood of man by en- 
class hatred. You cannot help the 
Poor by destroying the rich. You cannot 
establish sound security on borrowed money. 
You cannot keep out of trouble by spending 
More than you earn. You cannot build 
Character and courage by taking away man's 
initiative and independence. You cannot 
help men permanently by doing for them 
What they could and should do for them- 
Selves.” 


* 


The Path of Dishonor Is Now Legal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES- 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SIKES, Mr: Speaker, I offer for 
reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a great editorial which appeared in 
the Florida Times-Union, on Wednesday, 
February 20. It is entitled “The Path 
of Dishonor Is Now Legal.” It refers to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Setting up a haven for the Nation’s do- 
mestic enemies and offenders against the 
Public conscience: 

~ Tee Pars or DisHonor Is Now LEGAL 

By the accustomed narrow 5-to-4 di- 
vision, the Supreme Court's liberal majority 
Once more has indulged in legalistic hair- 
Splitting to set up a haven for the Nation's 

c enemies and offenders against the 
Public conscience, ` 
~ The Court invalidated two acts of Congress 
intended to strip American citizenship from 
persons who leave the country to avoid miii- 
service, 

Invoking the same philosophy which it 
has used to throw a cloak of respectability 
around pinks, fellow travelers, and fifth 
amendment patriots, and to handcuff those 
Seeking to strengthen the Nation's internal 
defenses, the Court majority held that the 
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laws denied the draft dodger the safeguards 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Congress, the majority opinion said, can- 
not take away citizenship without due 
process of law guaranteed by the fifth and 
sixth amendments, 

Thus the Court once more distorts the 
spirit of the Constitution to give a new and 
strained meaning to its words. The sacred 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights long since 
have been ignored by the Court in their 
intended application to the protection of the 
law-abiding citizen against. abuse by strong- 
arm government. Their new purpose, in the 
liberals’ view, is to protect those who hold 
those safeguards- in contempt and reject the 
obligations they imply. 3 

The protection of the Bill of Rights was 
never Intended to provide a shell of immu- 
nity to those who would destroy the Nation 
by boring from within. The draft dodger 
who demonstrates his moral bankruptcy by 
fleeing the country to evade the responsibil- 
ities of. citizenship has no legitimate claim to 
its rights. 

In striking contrast to the immorality here 
defended is the high purpose and dedica- 
tion of Cuban veterans of the Bay of Pigs 
disaster who have volunteered for induction 
into the U.S. Armed Forces next week in 
Miami 


The Cuban veterans, who legally owe the 
United States nothing, recognize that the 
right to fight for freedom, under whatever 
fing, is a high privilege rather than a burden- 
some obligation. 

The Nation can only hope that its 
strength and security lie in those who re- 
spond to the call to service in such a spirit, 
and that relatively few are so devoid of 
principle as to follow the path of dishonor 
and moral decay legalized by the Supreme 
Court. 


Presidents of State Broadcasters Associa- 
tions Set Forth Resolution Calling for 
Appointment of a Dedicated and Ex- 
perienced Broadcaster to Federal Com- 
munications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
my belief, the vast majority of thought- 
ful citizens supports the contention that 
some form of judicious regulation is re- 
quired in radio and television broadcast- 
ing. Careful scrutiny of programing 
and practices in these two vast mass 
media is a safeguard for the public and 
for the industry alike, and has resulted 
in the high standard of entertainment 
and information which comes each day 
into millions of American homes. 

The governmental regulatory agency 
charged with overseeing the activities 
of radio and television broadcasters is 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion composed of a board of six experi- 
enced public servants, plus the Chairman 
of the Commission. Within the indus- 
try itself there is also an effective and 
public spirited group. which is. energetic 
in its efforts to promote broadcasting of 
the highest quality and value: the vari- 
ous associations of State broadcasters. 

During their Eighth Annual Confer- 
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ence of State Association Presidents here 
in Washington this week, representatives 
from all over the Nation gathered to dis- 
cuss problems and progress in the field 
of radio and television broadcasting. 
As a product of their intense concern 
for impartial and informed regulation 
of the field, these eminent leaders set 
forth a resolution in which they brought 
to the attention of the President of the 
United States a needed improvement in 
the structure of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The resolution, signed by presidents of 
State broadcasting associations from 41 
States, calls for the appointment to the 
FCC of an experienced and dedicated 
practical broadcaster who has had ex- 
tensive personal experience in all phases 
of radio and TV programing and man- 
agement, The State broadcasters, rep- 
resenting, in effect, some 3,000 stations, 
expressed the thought that such an ap- 
pointment would make for “a sense of 
balance, and a broad expertise in the 
regulation of this vitally important 
medium of communication.” 

My good friend, Mel S. Burka, pro- 
gram director of station WTIP in 
Charleston, W. Va., and also president 
of the West Virginia Broadcasters As- 
sociation, Inc., informs me that the 
resolution represents the feeling of the 
management of 59 radio and TV stations 
in our State alone. He goes on to point 
out that it is not an attempt to “pack” 
the Commission, but rather, an effort to 
insure that the Commission will have 
at its disposal the considered judgment 
of a devoted, knowledgeable manage- 
ment. executive. 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolu- 
tion approved by the representatives of 
State broadcasters associations gathered 
at the Eighth Annual Conference of 
State Association Presidents be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


-tion was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 

The undersigned representatives of State 
broadcasters associations gathered at the 
Eighth Annual Conference of State Associa- 
tion. Presidents do respectfully call to the 
attention of the President of the United 
States that none of his appointees to the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
been a person with special training and ex- 
perience in the broadcast profession. The 
need to maintain a sense of balance, and 
for broad expertise in the regulation of this 
vitally important medium of communica- 
tion, makes it advisable and desirable that 
serious consideration be given to the ap- 
pointment of a qualified broadcaster to the 
next vacancy that occurs on the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Wasrincron, D.C., February 27, 1963. 


Inside Charles de Gaulle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
seldom place in the Appendix of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RecorD articles and edi- 
torials. But, under unanimous consent, 
I am placing in today’s Appendix an 
editorial which in my opinion justifies 
the consideration of all the Members. 

This editorial by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., is in my opinion the best 
analysis of President de Gaulle’s action 
in vetoing the entrance of Great Britain 
into the European Common Market that 
I have seen. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hearst, and I 
certainly share that opinion, this action 
of President de Gaulle is one of the most 
damaging acts of any of our allies in the 
free world at a time when we need unity 
against the common foe. 

This recent action of President de 
Gaulle coupled with his denial of NATO 
bases and withdrawal of the French 
fleet from NATO cooperation is an act 
of egotism and ingratitude which is diffi- 
cult to explain in the face of the common 
danger of communism. 

It is a divisive wedge in the free world 
alliance. It can only be of aid and com- 
fort, unintentionally of course, to those 
who would have long ago despoiled the 
freedom of the French people—a free- 
dom purchased with thousands and 
thousands of British and American lives 
in World War I and in World War II. 

The editorial follows: 

INSIDE CHARLES DE GAULLE 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Now that Gen. Charles de Gaulle has 
snarled the works of the Western alliance 
with a heave of his oversized shoe, it’s nat- 
ural and proper to ask, “How did we get 
here and where do we go?” 

You can’t say “le grand Charlie” didn't 
warn us. before he took the big step 
of blackballing Britain's application for the 
Common Market, he'd been consistently tak- 
ing anti-British—and anti-American—atti- 
tudes. 

To penetrate the reasoning inside De 
Gaulle’s eleyated head, it is necessary to 
trace events back to the grim days of 1940 
when France was defeated and occupied by 
the Germans. De Gaulle found haven and 
arms in defiant Britain. 

In his determination to restore his pros- 
trate country to freedom and greatness, the 
signs of his future intransigence sprouted 
early. He rapidly showed his stubbornness— 
and sheer orneriness—in the high councils of 
Allied strategy, causing a des; Winston 
Churchill to declare that “the heaviest cross 
I have to bear is the cross of Lorraine.” 

Another time an exasperated Churchill 

y stormed at him: 

“You claim to be France. Tou are not 
France. I do not recognize you as France.” 

When Japan as well as Germany had been 
crushed, De Gaulle visited the United States, 
and said: “Without you, the great American 
people—there would be no future for Eu- 
rope and Asia, but only intolerable servi servi- 
tude." 

In November 1945 he was named Presi- 
dent-Premier and ruled in his majestic fash- 
ion until January 1946. Then he abruptly 
resigned because of an uproar in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies over his defense budget and 
retired in splendid isolation to his quiet 
native village of Colombey-des-Deus Eglises. 

Without him, France degenerated into 
chaos. Tourists used to say: “We're going 
to London to see the changing of the guard, 
then to Paris to see the changing of the 
government,” 

But political insanity—and the bloody re- 
volt in Algeria—weren’t funny for France. 
In 1958 le grand Charlie was summoned 
back into office by a desperate people. 
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His prestige was never greater. France 
handed him just about everything he asked 
for in the way of political power. Wash; 
ington and London breathed a little easier; 
the Western alliance, depending so much on 
the status of France, seemed safer than ever. 

Then startling events began to take place. 
They occurred against a background of rum- 
bles from De Gaulle, that went something 
like: 

“Europe can only find peace in an associa- 
tion among Slavs, Germans, Guals, and Lat- 
ins” and “I am often wrong in what I do; 
I am never wrong in what I foresee" and 
(regarding a proposed visit to the United 
States, “I will come when I have some- 
thing to say.” 

Successively, following his accession to 
power, De Gaulle amazed the organizers of 
Western defense by: 

Withholding permission for the United 
States to stock atomic warheads on French 
soil—thus forcing 200 to 300 U.S. fighter- 
bombers out of France and the abandon- 
ment of some air bases there; 

Removing part of the French fleet from 
NATO control; 

Refusing further integration of French 
troops with NATO; 

Barring NATO intermediate range missiles 
from France. 

De Gaulle was behaving like a national 
leader with command over a huge, nuclear- 
equipped army, air force, and navy. In 
truth, France was—and still is—in deplor- 
ably weak military condition. 

A new term, “the third force,” began its 
rounds. De Gaulle had a plan indeed: a 
French-led continental alliance, bearing re- 
markable similarities to the notions of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

John Foster Dulles huffily reminded De 
Gaulle that arrangements for the installa- 
tion of NATO's IRBM's had been made be- 
fore his return to office. Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing said France was not living up to her 
NATO commitments. Later Secretary of 
State Christian Herter warned: “We (the 
United States) made our original commit- 
ment to NATO on the basis of an integrated 
defense system.” 

In Bonn, Chancellor Adenauer was reported 
disturbed over De Gaulle's attitude. An of- 
ficial there remarked: “What alliance? All 
we see of France’s contribution are the uni- 


_ forms of high-ranking officers at Supreme 


HQ.” Another warned again “special egoistic 
interest within the alliance.” 

From Britain, the attitude was: “De Gaulle 
is losing sight of the political aims of NATO.” 

The danger signals, therefore, have been up 
for years, Only a De Gaulle with his un- 
questionable patriotism—and magnificent 
gall—could have gotten away with it for 
so long. 

It strikes me—with apologies to a better 
than fair general, Julius Caesar—that De 
Gaulle is divided in three parts: one part 
patriotism, one part emotionalism, one part 
egotism. In this present crisis it would be 
a mistake to think of him as some kind of 
a nut or something. He has a mystique 
that links a recovered grandeur of France 
inseparably with the immortal glory of De 
Gaulle—but it Is a mystique supported by 
cold, hard intelligence and an implacable 
and audacious resolve. 

Such being the case, let's consider first 
why De Gaulle ticks the way he does. 

For one thing, Britain made a big mis- 
take in boycotting the meeting in Rome in 
1957 which produced the Treaty of Rome, 
and which in turn led to the formation of 
the European Economic Community (the 
Common Market). Britain could have been 
a member then by invitation. Instead, she 
subsequently set up the European Free Trade 
Association, which came to be known as the 
Outer Seven, a rival group to the Common 
Market or Inner Six. 
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Britain made a second mistake in 1957 by 
declining to come to France's assistance 
when her gold and dollar reserves were at a 
very low ebb. The memory of that must 
linger on. 

Another point of friction is agriculture. 
Without secured exports of agricultural sur- 
pluses, France's balance-of-payments posi- 
tion very probably would be in the red. She 
is already heavily subsidizing her farmers— 
much as we are—and farm exports to the 
Common Market are considered vital, 

It is De Gaulle’s position that these ex- 
ports would be jeopardized by Britain's en- 
try into the Common Market because the 
concessions Britain is seeking—as part of 
her commonwealth ties—are in the area of 
agricultural exports. Similarly the Common 
Market threatens U.S. agricultural exports, 
which to Western Europe have amounted to 
$1 billion worth of trade a year. 

But if Britain blundered in 1957, De Gaulle 
has made a far worse booboo in 1963. 

After 15 months of negotiations, he has 
blackballed Britain's entry into the Common 
Market at a time when the other five mem- 
bers (West Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Italy) were working 
for it; when it was on the verge of becoming 
a fact. 

In so doing he has imposed a strain on the 
Inner Six alliance. He has gone against the 
concept of a unified Europe joined in an en- 
tente cordiale with the United States, such 
as has been expressed by his own great coun- 
tryman, Jean Monnet, “father of the Com- 
mon Market.“ He has aroused the dismay 
of that foremost European. statesman, Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak, of 
West Germany’s Foreign Minister Schroeder 
and Economics Minister Erhard, of the 
Dutchman, Dr. Sicco Mansholt, vice presi- 
dent of the Common Market's executive 
body, and of Italy's Premier Fanfani. 

De Gaulle wants a Europe dominated by 
France, with other nations in the 
role of vassals or satellites, and with Ameri- 
can and British influences reduced to an 
irreducible minimum. The other members 
of the Inner Six, who thought at Rome that 
this was going to be a partnership of equals, 
now are to understand bitterly 
that De Gaulle has other ideas. 

He is also forcing a reevaluation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s trade expansion p 
because a Common Market without Britain 
will qualify for fewer concessions than one 
with Britain in it. And yet, by paradox, he 
must be continuing to count on America's 
military protection. A dominated by 
France could not possibly defend itself alone 
against Communist conquest. 

And so he is gambling that in a showdown 
we would defend Western Europe because it 
is our self-interest to do so, and he is prob- 
ably right. But this does not mean we need 
continue pouring our taxpayers’ dollars in 
there, particularly since in the last decade 
U.S. gold holdings dropped more than $12 
billion, while those on the Continent fose 
$17 billion. De Gaulle ought to reflect on 
that, too. 

Finally, the Common Market is not the 
only viable organization. The European Free 
Trade Association is alive. So is the British 
Commonwealth. So is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. So is the Western Eu- 
ropean Union. So is the general agreement 
on tariff and trade. 

Any of these, and particularly a combina- 
tion of some of them, could force De Gaulle 
into a reevaluation of De Gaulle. It seems 
to be a fact that he has accomplished what 
he did not want to accomplish—reinforced 
the desirability of a fully united Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, in alliance with the United 
States. 

His victory at Brussels, in other words, 
contains the seeds of his defeat. It is my 
own belief that he cannot win, 
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Salem, Oreg., a City Which Believes in 
Physical Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
physical fitness and good health are es- 
sential to the well-being and strength of 
our Nation. It is indeed gratifying that 
President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion have stimulated public awareness 
and physical fitness. 

Salem, Oreg.’s nationally known city 
school recreation program was featured 
in the February 17 issue of This Week 
magazine, a Sunday supplement carried 
in many newspapers across the Nation. 

It is a pleasure to salute Salem offi- 
cials, Dr. George J. Sirnio, director of the 
city school recreation department, City 
Manager Kent Mathewson, and Super- 
intendent of Schools Charles Schmidt, 
who are responsible for the success of 
this program. As a former physical edu- 
cation instructor I know how important 
this program is, and I commend the 
excellent article to the attention of my 
colleagues. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled, “How 
Your Whole Town Can Keep Fit,” writ- 
ten by Bud Wilkinson, special consultant 
to the President on youth fitness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Your WHoLe Town Can Keep Fit 

(By Bud Wilkinson) 

The letter was from a 12-year-old boy 
in Ohio. ~ “Dear Sir,” it began, “My friends 
and I saw you talk on TV and we want to 
get physically fit. We tried to play baseball 
on the school ground, but they ran us off 
and said we might break a window. The 
Older boys are always using the regular fields. 
We like to play basketball, but we are too 
young to get in the high school and it's 
closed ‘in the summer anyway. I think that 
is a bad deal, don't you? There isn’t even 
any place to swim around here. Would you 
Please ask President Kennedy to do some- 
thing about it?” 


Dozens of letters similar to this one are- 


received every week by the President's Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness. They indicate an 
appalling waste of America’s abundant recre- 
ational resources at a time when we are con- 
cerned about physical fitness. 

Girls say no one cares about them. Moth- 
ers grow indignant about the lack of super- 
vision on playgrounds. Fathers wonder why 
they should pay thousands of dollars for 
School gymnasiums and swimming pools 
Which their children can use for only a few 
hours a day 180 days a year. 

THE CLOSED-DOOR POLICY 

The most frequent complaint of all is that 
the schools have what amounts to a closed- 
door policy toward adults. 

Just last week we heard from an angry 
father in North Carolina: “Fitness ends at 
5 o'clock in our town. A lot of adults would 
like to go for a swim in the evenings, but the 
school doors are locked. Aren't the schools 
Public buildings?” 

A mother in Colorado shares the young 
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man’s resentment. “All I ever hear is kids, 
kids, kids,” she wrote. “Well, my kids can 
run rings around me. The school teaches 
them to swim, dance, play tennis, and I 
don't know what all. What about me? Why 
doesn't someone teach me to swim, or just 
how to lose a few pounds? The only way I 
can get into a gym is to pay.” 

A man in Wisconsin says the answer is 
closer cooperation between schools and cities. 
“They tell us to keep fit,“ he said, but the 
doors are locked and the lights turned out 
for everyone except athletes. If the town 
and the schools would pool their resources, 
we could have something for everyone. Why 
don't they get together? 

Well, that’s exactly what they have done in 
Salem, Oregon’s bustling State capital. For 
less than $1 per year per person, this com- 
munity of 85,000 runs a year-round recrea- 
tion program which offers something for 
everyone, from the budding baseball star to 
the creaking croquet veteran. 

Housewives and businessmen sweat off sur- 
plus poundage at the Y's. Young husbands 
play church league volleyball or basket- 
ball in school gyms. Boys and girls learn to 
swim or play tennis 5 days a week at the 
city’s pools and courts. There are classes 
in rhythmic dance for women and girls. 
When there's snow on the ground, the city 
blocks off several streets for sledding. 

How. did Salem's program get rolling? 
Back during World War I the kids were com- 
plaining about a lack of something to do 
(which proves they haven't changed much). 
School officials got together and decided to 
keep their activity rooms and gymnasiums 
open in the evenings, on weekends and dur- 
ing the summer. From that meager begin- 
ning in 1917, Salem’s recreational program 
has grown into a joint city-school enterprise 
which will spend more than $70,000 this year. 
The city and the school district each put up 
half of the budget. 

Dr. George J. Sirnio, a man with a long 
background in physical education and ath- 
letics, is the present director of the City- 
School Recreation Department, which was 
formed in 1934. He, City Manager Kent 
Mathewson and Superintendent of Schools 
Charles Schmidt are the policymaking 
group, and they have an advisory committee 
for each recreational activity. The city and 
the school pool their facilities and personnel. 

SCHOOLS ARE FOR EVERYONE 


“It's Just good economic sense,” Dr. Sirnio 
has said. “A school plant is the largest in- 
vestment most small cities ever make, so why 
shouldn't everyone use it?” 

Last year 34 school properties and 25 city 
facilities were utilized in Salem’s program. 
The school facilities included gymnasiums, 
playing fields, music rooms, classrooms, 10 
libraries, and playgrounds, The city chipped 
in with two outdoor pools, lighted baseball 
and softball diamonds, a community build- 
ing, and tennis courts. 

Eleven playgrounds for younger children 
were open 55 days during the summer, and 
the average daily attendance was 2,000. Col- 
lege-trained supervisors—many of them 
schoolteachers—were on hand from 9 to 
4, instructing the children in games, exer- 
cise, and arts and crafts. 

The 2 pools were open 85 days and 
attendance averaged 1,400. For 5 days a 
week there were free children’s lessons in the 
morning, free adult lessons during the noon 
hour, and paid recreational swimming in the 
afternoon and evening. Everyone can swim 
free on Saturday. 

In Salem, which has fewer than 100,000 
people, more than 1,500 boys play baseball 
for nearly 100 teams. To put it another way, 
Salem fields enough teams to take care of 
every boy who shows up for practice. 

THEY PICK UP THE TABS 


The churches, business firms, and service 
clubs sponsor most of the team activities, 
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picking up the tabs for uniforms and equip- 
ment. During the winter months, approxi- 
mately 60 basketball teams and a dozen vol- 
leyball squads use the school gyms. In 
addition to the baseball teams, there are 
some 80 softball teams—most of them for 
adults—in summer leagues. 

Salem's schools have excellent intramural 
and afterschool sports programs as well as 
comprehensive health and physical-educa- 
tion programs for all grades. Twenty-one 
elementary schools have supervised after- 
school activities for 40 days in the spring and 
40 days in the fall. As many as 80 kids show 
up at each site to participate in such in- 
season sports as flag football, soccer, archery, 
and track. Elementary schools with gym- 
naslums are open for basketball during the 
winter months. 


CARRYOVER INTEREST 


“We're finding that the people who have 
been through this program have a tremen- 
dous carryover interest in sports and recrea- 
tion,” says Dr. Sirnio. “We had three golf 
courses, but three more have been built in 
the last 2 years. 

“And every year more adults are taking up 
swimming, archery, tennis, volleyball, and 
softball.” 


Other towns can do what Salem has done: 
make full, year-round use of all the avail- 
able recreation facilities. Some would have 
to get local and State laws changed before 
the schools could be used in the summer, or 
by adults, but legislators are sensitive to 
public pressure. It's certainly worth a try, 
in dividends of fitness and fun for the whole 
family. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday last, Congressman FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey, debated 
the medicare issue with Dr. Annis of 
the American Medical Association. Con- 
gressman THomMpson’s speech is so lucid 
and persuasive that it should be made 
available to all Members of the Congress. 


In his speech, the Congressman quotes 
a brief poem concerning a disease, the 
symptoms of which we have seen in con- 
gressional lobbies all too often. It goes 
as follows: 


If you make a diagnosis 

Of the medical psychosis 

That is now identifiable as AMA disease, 

You would find that hypertension 

Is induced by any mention 

Of a method whereby patients could afford 
their doctor's fees. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH sy Hon. Frank THOMPSON, JR. 
Democrat, OF NEW JERSEY, AT THE UNIVER- 
srry oF ILLINOIS 
Students and faculty of the University of 

Illinois, ladies and gentlemen—it is a pleas- 

ure and an honor for me to be here tonight. 

It is a pleasure because I will be 

about one of the most significant and hu- 

mane pieces of social legislation in the Na- 
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tlon's history. It is an honor because I can 
defend and advocate this great measure to 


you. 

I am talking about the proposal—intro- 
duced in the Congress again this year—to 
provide our elderly with adequate insurance 
under social security against unmanageable 
hospital costs. 

My opponent this evening is not only a 

trained to smooth perfection since 
college debating days, he is also a doctor. 
And as such, I thought he might appreciate 
this little poem which appeared in the Re- 
porter magazine several years back. It goes 
like this: . 
“If you make a diagnosis 
Of the medical psychosis 
That is now identifiable as AMA disease, 
You would find that hypertension 
Is induced by any mention 
Of a method whereby patients could afford 
their doctors’ fees.” 


Of course, we are not talking about doc- 
tors’ fees this evening. We are talking about 
hospital costs. We are talking about our 
aged population, which is a low-income group 
with extra-high health needs and inadequate 
means of paying for care. We are talking 
about a measure which proposes to do some- 
thing about this sorry situation. 

The tart little poem I cited does serve & 
purpose. In a crisp manner it isolates the 
major source of opposition to this much- 
needed social legislation. 

That opposition comes from the doctors’ 
trade union—the American Medical Associ- 
ation. It ts the only group with a profes- 
sional speaker-president touring the country 
criticizing this measure. The workers of the 
Nation, who pay into social security, are not 
up in arms this —they are 
for it. The workers’ employers have not seen 
fit to mount such a campaign of obstruction- 
ism, nor the hospitals, nor the insurance in- 
dustry. 

And so I am glad that It is the AMA which 
is representing the negative side in this 
debate. 

It has been less than 2 years since Dr. 
Annis assumed his first official position in 
the AMA. But in that time as chairman of 
the speakers’ bureau and now as president- 
elect he has spoken widely and too often 
irresponsibly on the subject of health in- 
surance for the aged. 

I think it is now high time to have a close 
look at some of the charges being leveled 
by Dr. Annis this evening and in the recent 


The first problem to consider is why there 
has been such concerted effort in the last 
several years by the Kennedy administration, 
concerned Congressmen, and private citizens 
to provide the aged with social security hos- 
pital insurance. Are the aged a low-income 
group? Do they have high health costs? 
Are they having trouble meeting these costs? 

According to Dr. Annis the answer is No“ 
once, No“ twice, and “No” again. In a 
speech last. month to the Economic Club of 
Detroit, Dr. Annis had this to say about the 
financial status of the aged: 

“Turn to your own University of Michigan. 
Its recent survey committee that 
great majorities and great numbers of our 
senior citizens are well able to provide for 
themselves. Think among those of your own 
membership and the members of the com- 
munity beyond the age of 65 who are still 
among the sultans of industry.” 

Now I submit that a person with a cash 
income of $20 a week is hardly a sultan of 
anything. Twenty dollars a weck equals 
$1,000 a year and that, my friends, is the 
annual cash income of more than half the 
17% million elderly citizens of this affluent 
society. 

That figure is the latest estimate of the 
US, Bureau of the Census. 
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But let us look at the University of Michi- 
gan report which led Dr. Annis to the extra- 
conclusion that our aged possess the 

luxuries of sultans. 

The report found (and I quote): “Not 
only do older spending units have substan- 
tially lower incomes than younger ones, but 
low incomes are commonly temporary among 
young families and permanent among the 


Dr. Annis, who has eight children, has 
tried to confuse the issue by saying 90 per- 
cent of his family has income of less than 
$500. 

He Knows perfectly well that in the over- 
65 age group three-quarters of all families 
consist of two persons. And the median in- 
come for them in 1960 was $2,530. 

Do the aged have extra high health costs? 
A year.ago Dr. Annis told the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging that most of our senior 
citizens are healthy and require little medi- 
cal attention.” 

Not according to the U.S. national health 
survey. 

The survey shows that 9 out of 10 aged 
can expect to be hospitalized at least once 
during their retirement, 2 out of 3 aged at 
least twice and 1 out of 3 at least 3 times. 

Moreover the aged can expect their hos- 
pital stays to be at least twice as long as 
those of younger people and their bills to 
be twice as large. An elderly person will 
get an average bill of $700 for his hospital 
stay. For those 300,000 aged who annually 
must spend more than 30 days in hospitals, 
the average bill will be in excess of $1,000. 


went up by 36 percent and hospitalization 
rose by 65 percent. Where hospital costs 
were $9 a day in 1946, they are now around 
$35 a day. 

These figures haye spiralled for a number 
of reasons. In part, because all prices have 
risen; In part because hospitals are catching 
up with prevailing wage levels. But mostly 
it is because of the tremendous strides made 
in curative medicine, much of it due to 
Government-financed research, Of this we 
are very proud. 

We are proud enough to want our aged to 
share in these new benefits. At the moment, 
too many of them cannot. The increased 
expense of medicine has caused a major 
breach in the economic protection we seek 
to provide to the elderly. A nation which 
cherishes the yalues of independence and 
self-reliance, and which has undertaken to 
maintain these values through a far-reach- 
ing system of social insurance, can hardly 
afford to leave this breach unclosed. 

But just as Dr. Annis doesn't believe the 
aged are a low-income group, just as he 


doesn't believe they have higher than aver- 


age medical expenses, so doesn't he believe 
they have any trouble meeting their bills. 

In his statement to the Senate Special 
Aging Committee, Dr. Annis said all but the 
completely indigent can provide for their 
own health care needs through voluntary in- 
surance plans, 

Would that were the case. The sald fact 
is that half the aged who must pay an aver- 
age hospital bill of $700 have their savings 
wiped out. They must then beg from rela- 
tives or borrow from banks at high rates be- 
cause they are poor credit risks. In about 
one case out of five, they must go to public 
welfare or charity agencies for help. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital re- 
ported in 1961 that one-third of its annual 
deficit is accounted for by unpaid bills of 
the aged. 

Hearings of the Senate Special Aging Com- 
mittee—held around the coun full 
of tragic tales that might enlighten Dr, Annis 
to the true plight of the elderly. 
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But does Dr. Annis really think our 
can adequately meet their health bills? Does 
Dr. Annis consider it sufficient that 4 out of 
10 older families have either no liquid assets 
or less than $200 in such assets? 

I doubt it, because I do not think Dr. 
Annis considers doctors that much different 
from other people who have retired. Why 
then did medical economics—a magazine for 
which Dr. Annis has served as editor-at- 
large—recently offer this piece of retirement 
advice to physicians: Do not set your fi- 
nancial sights far below the $200,000 nest- 
egg needed for old-age security or you will 
be in trouble. I ask the doctor if there 
isn't a notable difference between $200,000 
and $200? 

Dr, Annis believes the aged can be neatly 
split into two groups—those who are so in- 


‘digent they need a handout and those sọ 


wealthy they can afford any size medical 
bill. í 

The former are well provided for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Annis, by State welfare agencies 
and Kerr-Mills programs. 

The latter find what little assistance they 
need in the high-premium, small benefit 
private health insurance that is available 
to the aged. Let us look at these 
suppositions. 

The Kerr-Mills Act—passed in 1960—has 
two parts. The first is an increase in a 10- 
year-old program of Federal support of 
medical care for recipients of old-age assist- 
ance—usually referred to as OAA. The sec- 
ond part is a new Federal-State program of 
medical assistance for the aged—known as 
MAA. MAA was meant to provide relief for 
a whole new segment of the aged, who can 
be described as “medically needy.” 

These are persons whose income and re- 
sources are too high to qualify them for OAA 
public assistance but still too low to meet 
the costs of medical care. 

It is obvious that MAA- was meant as a 
specialized supplement to hard-pressed and 
flagging State welfare programs. It is thus 
absurdly misleading for Dr. Annis to state 
(and I quote) “That under the terms of the 
Kerr-Mills law any State can set up any 
provision to provide any and all total medi- 
cal care for its senior citizens.” 

Kerr-Mills has not even been able to do 
the much smaller task assigned to it: To 
date only 25 States and 3 territories have 
enacted Kerr-Mills programs and of these 
only 3 or 4 States can be said to have com- 
prehensive plans. Most States simply do not 
have the funds to match Federal grants. 
Thus half the States have no programs and 
21 other States have totally inadequate ones. 

The inequities of the Kerr-Mills system 
are appalling. In November three States 
received 70 percent of the Federal matching 
funds. The three States—New York, Onli- 
fornia, and Massachusetts—had 63 percent 
of all recipients, made 72 percent of the pay- 
ments, although they had only 22 percent of 
the Nation's aged population. 

Among the poorer States struggling to 
create the illusion of adequate Kerr-Mills 
programs we find such things as the follow- 
ing: Eligibility limited to individuals with 
annual incomes of less than $1,200 or $1,500. 
Hospital care limited to 6 days per admission 
in one State, 10 days per year in another and 
in several States care is provided only in life 
endangering or sight endangering cases. 

What is perhaps most disappointing of all 
is the gradually emerging fact that the States 
are not using MAA to help a new group of 
the aged—the medically needy. Instead 
they are switching former recipients of OAA 
to MAA. Thus the States benefit because of 
the larger Federal payments in the latter 
program. As of September 75,987 former 
OAA recipients had been switched to MAA 
plans. In Massachusetts, the welfare direc- 
tor estimated he has saved $15 million by 
such transfers. 
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Furthermore, Kerr-Mills is proving to be 
in the words of the New York Times An 
administrative monstrosity.” This is no 
wonder. There are 25 different programs— 
one for each State. There 1s the need for 
annual appropriation of funds by each State 
and the Federal Government. And most of 
nll there is the means test. To check out an 
applicant for MAA, to shuffle through all his 
records, to quiz his relatives, to completely 
strip away his dignity costs about $40 a per- 
son each time and some persons must be 
tested more than once. 

It is no wonder that Tennessee is spending 
more on red tape than on MAA benefits; it 
is no wonder that in 1961 the cost of admin- 
istering the MAA program in Kentucky was 
124 percent of the amount paid for medical 
expenses and it is no wonder that it costs 
Oregon 38 cents for every $1 of benefits. 

And is it any wonder that the other 25 
States are hesitant to adopt Kerr-Mills? 

Dr. Annis used to say that all our States— 
including his own, Florida—would shortly 
have MAA programs. He has had to change 
his tune. Im recent speeches, he has been 
claiming that those States which don't have 
MAA programs don't need them—including 
Florida. 

Which States don't need these programs? 
Rich ones that have them like New York, 
California, and Massachusetts or lower in- 
come States which don't have MAA like Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and Florida? The 
rich States already had adequate programs 
before MAA: the poor States still don't. 

Let us take Dr. Annis’ Florida for example, 
In testimony before the Senate Special Aging 
Committee, the doctor said, “Florida is pres- 
ently implementing the aim and objective 
of the Kerr-Mills law, namely to provide 
medical and/or surgical care when necessary 
to any of our senior citizens.” 

Now I submit that it is difficult to be too 
bountiful to any and all your senior citizens 
when Florida has the most strict residence 
requirement permitted by Federal law. 

A person who has not lived in Florida at 
least 5 years cannot expect any help through 
the Old-Age Assistance program—this from 
a State that gains so much from being a re- 
tirement center. A University of Florida 
economist told the Senate committee that 
retirement income provides Florida the same 
kind of expenditures as tourism: It is money 
in a sense that comes in from outside. Ap- 
parently Florida is happy to have its economy 
bolstered by retired people spending money 
there but it stacks Its welfare against them. 

There is more to be said about the Florida 
OOA program. Only 11 percent of the State's 
aged receive OOA, even though a very large 
proportion of the elderly couples there have 
less than $2,500 a year income and a majority 
of widows have less than $1,000. 

These are the conditions that lead Dr. 
Annis to tell us that Florida doesn't need a 
3 MAA program, much less anything 
else, 

Dr, Annis’ other supposition is that all the 
aged who are not indigent can afford private 
insurance policies which provide adequate 
coverage. Can they afford these policies and 
are they adequate? 

A little over half the aged have private 
insurance now. Dr. Annis says that 80 to 
90 percent will have it by 1970. Beside the 
fact that those presently covered have in- 
adequate policies for the most part, the 
Projected growth figures of Dr. Annis are 
preposterous. They are even higher than 
those of the insurance industry. 

The doctor knows that the aged who have 
not been signed up in the 5-year crash pro- 
Eram to extend coverage to the elderly are 
the highest cost risks and those least able 
to pay for insurance, - 

of those with insurance now have 
Blue Cross, and Blue Cross says it cannot 
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afford to sell any more to the aged at present 
prices. Blue Cross premiums have already 
gone up 83 percent in the last 12 years. 

The State of Washington provides a grim 
example of what Blue Cross is presently of- 
fering the aged. There, a couple can get 
health insurance for $27.50 a month—or $334 
a year. This huge sum doesn’t include Blue 
Shield. 

And this huge sum doesn’t cover preex- 
isting conditions; or hernia, cardiac, vascu- 
lar, cancerous or tumorous conditions until 
after 12 months of coverage. Thankfully. 
most Blue Cross plans for the aged cost less 
even if they don't offer more. The average 
around the country for an elderly couple is 
$144 a year. 

The private insurance companies are doing 
little better. The much heralded noncancel- 
lable plans for the aged usually have a 
safety catch. The Connecticut Plan, for ex- 
ample, has annual and lifetime maximums, 
which makes the noncancellable face dubi- 
ous indeed. Furthermore, there is a $100 de- 
ductible, 20 percent coinsurance, the cost of 
excluded medical items and for this package 
n couple would be asked to pay $408 a year 
and up. 

Paid-up-at-age-65 plans aren't much help 
either. Couples nearing retirement can't af- 
ford them and the benefits offered are mean- 
ingless to younger people, because the 
amount of insurance bought might be worth- 
less in 20 years upon retirement if hospital 
charges go up 500 percent as they have in 
the past 20 years. 

This situation is not the fault of the in- 
surance companies. There is simply no way 
for profitmaking organizations with small 
numbers of policyholders relative to the so- 
cial security system to cover the aged with- 
out charging extravagant fees. 

If private insurance would concentrate on 
covering those under 65 who are, as a whole, 
good risks and offering supplementary 
coverage to the aged, there would be more 
than enough business. Life insurance has 
had its greatest growth since social security 
was enacted. The same will be true of 
health insurance, once hospital coverage for 
the aged is added to social security. 

The social security approach has the sup- 
port of a majority of Americans. Poll after 
poll shows it. The approach has recently 
been copied by Republicans in the Senate. 
It has received endorsement from such solid 
Republicans as Marian Folson, former Secre- 
tary of HEW under Eisenhower and from 
Ike's. special advisor Arthur Larson. Con- 
servative-oriented magazines, including Life, 
Time, and Business Week, have plunked for 
it. And just last week in a letter to the Sen- 
ate Special Aging Committee, the Saturday 
Evening Post joined the growing list of 
endorsers. 

What are these substantial people and or- 
ganizations endorsing? They are backing a 
program which would provide 90 days of hos- 
pital care, 180 days of care in a skilled nurs- 
ing home, 240 home health visits and diag- 
nostic services rendered by the outpatient 
departments of hospitals. 

They are backing a program that would 
cover nearly 100 percent of those over 65. 

They are endorsing a program that would 
be financed by a one-fourth of 1 percent in- 
crease in the social security payroll tax. 

They are endorsing a program that will 
cost the highest paid eligible worker $17.16 
a year and the average-pald worker $12 
a year. Put those figures next to the $144, 
the $408 annual cost of private plans. 

The social security mechanism can handle 
the aged’s hospital insurance needs at rea- 
sonable rates because of the number in the 
system and because the system is so ef- 
ciently run. Administrative costs run at 
about 3 percent of every dollar handled com- 
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pared with the 50 percent and up costs of 
private and Kerr-Mills programs. 

Social security health insurance is not in- 
tended to cover everything, as Dr. Annis has 
often said. There is, for example, a $90 de- 
ductible, there are time limits—though 
liberal—for any one illness and there are no 
funds for doctors’ bills or drugs. These 
conservative aspects of the program are, to 
my mind, as important as the liberal ones. 

Congress is charged by the Constitution 
to “promote the general welfare,” not “pro- 
vide for it.” This plan, like social security 
itself, is a floor program on which peopie 
can bulld to meet their own standards 
through additional savings and supple- 
mental insurance. 

This program has singled out hospital costs 
because these are the least budgetable, most 
catastrophic health costs confronting the 
aged. By insuring the elderly against the 
financial ravages of serious illness, we re- 
move the haunting fear that they will sud- 
denly be turned from self-sufficient elti- 
zens into applicants for alms. In short, we 
add a sense of security, a measure of dig- 
nity and a new dimension of happiness to 
their retirement years. 

But it would be more accurate to say they 
do this for themselves. 

For the essential characteristic—the real 
genius—of the social security mechanism, is 
that every American can pay during his 
working years for benefits after he retires. 
As the Supreme Court has said, social se- 
curity allows everyman to earn a retirement 
unmarred by economic dependency. It has 
become one of his unalienable rights. 

These features of the system have never 
particularly impressed Dr. Annis or the AMA. 
They are opposing this health insurance 
plan with many of the same arguments and 
much of the same phraseology they orig- 
inally displayed in opposing social security, 
in opposing Blue Cross and in opposing 
benefit programs for Government 
employees. 

Dr. Annis’ charges, implications and in- 
nuendos against the program are too numer- 
ous to answer in full. But his major at- 
tacks should not go unanswered. 

He has sought to undermine confidence 
in the whole social security system by claim- 
ing the Supreme Court has ruled it isn't 
insurance. The Court has done just the 
opposite. Dr. Annis always fails to men- 
tion that he refers to the opinion of an 
Elsenhower Solicitor General arguing in the 
case, Fleming versus Nestor. 

The Court’s ruling in that case reads as 
follows: 

“The social security system may be ac- 
curately described as a form of social in- 
surance, enacted pursuant to Congress’ pow- 
er to spend money in aid of the general 
welfare.” 

Dr. Annis has further sought to under- 
mine confidence in social security by sug- 
gesting that it is financially unsound. In 
Detroit he pointed out that the system is 
presently unfunded by $330 billion and con- 
cluded with what sounded suspiciously like 
a call for repeal of social security. He said, 
“the day is coming when we are going to 
have to take a second look at this system.” 

Dr. Annis has twisted a known and ob- 
vious’ fact when he discloses that social 
security does not maintain the reserve that 
an insurance company with the same lia- 
bility would have to maintain. To build 
such a reserve would be unnecessary and 
foolish, for unlike an insurance company the 
Government does not have to reckon on go- 
ing out of business. 

The financing of social security is too long 
a story to go into here, but the method of 

has been studied again and again 
by distinguished experts and each time— 
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most recently in 1959—it has been given a 
clean bill of health. : 

Dr. Annis has sought to instill the fear of 
Government control of medicine. He knows 
the legislation in question specifically for- 
bids Government control of any kind oyer 
the practice of medicine. He knows that 
the accrediting and admitting procedures for 
hospitals were written into the bill at the 

of the American Hospital Association. 
He knows that Government has no control 
over those procedures. He knows that 38,000 
of the 50,000 physicians he charges will be 
controlled by the Government are actually 
interns and residents on salary at the hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Annis has sought to instill the fear 
that patients will lose their freedom of 
choice. He knows that this measure is only 
a means of paying the bills. Patients will 
choose their doctors, follow their advice 
and go to the hospitals of their choice as 
they always have in the past. It is Kerr- 
Mills that takes away a patient's freedom. 
For under this act, he can be assigned to 
any welfare or county hospital that the 
State chooses. 

Dr. Annis has sought to stir up class 
antagonism by raising the specter of a hoard 
of rich people benefiting from this pro- 
gram. Task what rich people? Three-tenths 
of 1 percent of those over 68 have incomes 
of $50,000 or more and only 3 percent have 
incomes of $10,000 or more. 

To ferret out the wealthy would require a 
degrading means test that would weigh just 
as degradingly on the other 97 percent of 
the aged. And as we have learned from 
Kerr-Mills experience, a means test would 
cost more to operate than it would save for 
the program by exciuding the wealthy. The 
rich are already doing pretty well by the 
Government. In the top tax bracket, 91 
percent of medical expenses can be written 
off as tax deductions, 

And finally Dr. Annis invariably argh the 

so- 


wedge to very broad Government health in- 
surance, 

Except for the aged, our population is 
well taken care of by private health insur- 
ance. This program is meant to meet a 
particular need and it is a complete pro- 
gram. In itself, the program has nothing 
to do with socialism. It provides for in- 
surance, not care; the Government does not 
own the hospitals which do provide care nor 
does it employ the doctors who prescribe 
care 


I have always considered this accusation 
the most revealing of the AMA's true feel- 
ings. It shows what they are really con- 
cerned about * * not the condition of 
the aged but the slim chance that in some 
future time someone might want to social- 
ize the AMA. Thus they obstruct a good 
and needed program because of a bad and 
unfounded fear. 

And they have the gall to attribute their 
selfish motivation to those of us who back 
social security health insurance for the 
elderly. Well, they are wrong. We have 
not the slightest interest in the bogus issue 
of socializing medicine. But we are vitally 
committed to providing adequate health in- 
surance to the aged as a matter of right 
and not on the basis of indigence. We be- 


tion thinks that a means test and public as- 
sistance should be acceptable to everyone. 
This is our difference. 

Thank you. 
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“Washington Cover-Up” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to offer for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the excellent address 
delivered by Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, of the 
Washington bureau of the Cowles Pub- 
lications, at the University of Oregon 
on February 15, 1963. 

Mr. Mollenhoff, author of the book 
“Washington Cover-Up,” calls attention 
to the vital role of Congress in keeping 
a check on the power of the executive 
branch of Government. He further calls 
attention to the problem of news man- 
agement and the insidious use of the 
doctrine of “Executive privilege” to bar 
Congress, the General Accounting Office, 
and the press from records and testi- 
mony. 

Individual Members of Congress are 
gravely concerned over this problem as 
it grew in the Eisenhower administration 
and is now being enlarged in the Ken- 
nedy administration. It is time all 
Members of Congress become concerned 
over the efforts of the executive branch 
to bar access to Government records. 

This plea for full support to Congress 
in asserting its right to investigate Gov- 
ernment activities” is something every 
Member of the House and Senate must 
heed if this form of government is not 
to be impaired. 

Following is Mr. Mollenhoff’s address: 

“WASHINGTON Cover-Up” 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Much has changed in the newspaper 
world in the 50 years since Eric W. Allen 
founded the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Oregon. Reporters and 
editors are better educated than in the pe- 
riod of even 25 or 30 years ago. There has 
been a specialization on many of our larger 
newspapers that is regarded by some ob- 
servers as a tremendous step in giving the 
public a better understanding of such fields 
as education, sclence and labor, Certainly, 
most local newspaper staffs are better 
equipped today to report and analyze the 
activities of local and State governments than 
they were in 1912. Much credit for this 
progress belongs to men like Eric Allen. 

However, there is real reason for asking 
if the newspapers are keeping pace with the 
national and international problems that 
confront our society. These problems in- 
volve both bigness and complexity. They 
are best illustrated by a simple reference to 
the tremendous increase in Federal respon- 
sibilities and Federal expenditures, 

In 1912, Federal expenditures were less 
than $1 billion—$689,881,000 to be exact. 
Recently, President Kennedy has proposed 
a budget of $988 billion, and it could 
easily soar over the $100 billion mark. More 
than $50 billion of the Federal spending will 
be for defense. This means it will be spent 
behind a heavy curtain of military security 
that will prevent the press and the public 
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from examining many of the decisions of De- 
Tense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 

There can be little doubt, we have reached 
the point where it is impossible for any 
newspaper reporter, or any group of report- 
ers, to engage in a comprehensive analysis 
of Government spending. The size of the 
spending is staggering. The complexity of 
the laws and regulations is overwhelming. 
The powers assumed by the executive branch 
are almost unbounded. 

Yet, somehow we must manage to examine 
and criticize this mammoth Federal Govern- 
ment if we are to carry out our assignment 
in the American democracy. Somehow, we 
must find the means to expose corruption or 
favoritism even if it involves areas where the 
Defense Department may seek to use false 
claims of “military security” for a shield. 
Somehow, we must oppose the arbitrary and 
arrogant use of authority within the huge 
bureaucratic agencies. Somehow, we must 
keep all channels of information open un- 
less the real military security of our Nation 
is at stake. And even in those areas where 
genuine military security can be claimed, 
we must assure ourselves that the Congress 
has provided an effective check on the use 
of arbitrary power by the executive branch. 

Bound up in these press responsibilities is 
the most vital issue of our time: Can the 
United States fight effectively in the long- 
range cold war, and also continue to func- 
tion as a real democracy? 

The newspapers of the United States must 
carry a heavy responsibility, if not the major 
responsibility, in the determination of how 
that question will be answered in the next 
10 or 20 years ahead of us. Newspaper edi- 
tors and reporters must be able to under- 
stand the problem of obtaining information 
from Government. They must know all the 
avenues for obtaining information, and must 
recognize when those avenues are being bar- 
ricaded. They must recognize when a false 
claim of military security is used to cover up 
matters that are simply embarrassing to the 
executive branch. 

It is not enough for our editorial pages 
to shout freedom of information or news 
management with a fervor. It can be rela- 
tively easy to deplore the news managers 
on a well-publicized Federal case where 
others have led the way. However, it is 
more important that you be able to do 
your own analysis of Government opera- 
tions to expose the unjustified secrecy that 
slips into Government agencies under many 
different guises. 

Many journalism schools and many pro- 
fessional newspaper ogranizations are doing 
a laudable job of trying to promote a greater 
interest in depth knowledge of Government 
information problems. However, the effort 
is still far from successful. 

It is unfortunate that deep splits have de- 
veloped in the ranks of the working news- 
men that tend to hurt the entire cause. 
One group tends to scoff at the resolutions 
passed by freedom of information commit- 
tees as being ineffective. This group may 
point to an enthusiastic resolution support- 
er who does not follow through in his daily 
operations. There is the claim that all that 
is needed is good reporting to break through 
any of the information barriers. 

Such feuding tends to weaken the news- 
papers on an issue upon which they should 
be united. There is no doubt that good 
aggressive reporters and editors can do a 
great deal to break through news barriers. 
However, when the problem becomes na- 
tional in scope, there is also the need for 
strong and unified support from other news- 
Papers and from professional organizations. 
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It is seldom that one reporter or one news- 
paper can break through a secrecy wall on 
the national level if there is not general 
newspaper support. It is even more diffi- 
cult if there is active opposition from well- 
known but poorly informed national 
columnists. 

Fortunately, most of the columnists are 
reasonably well informed on this issue, but 
some are not. One well-known columnist 
screamed about news management but a 
short time later supported a total arbitrary 
secrecy in a claim of Executive privilege. 

How could he complain that an admin- 
istration was engaged in news management 
by putting out favorable press releases, and 
then defend that administration for arbi- 
trarlly barring Congress from investigating 
behind the self-serving declarations in the 
news releases. Some might contend that 
the man was forsaking journalistic principles 
to promote the things he felt were expedient, 

He was not dishonest. It was worse than 
that, He simply does not know Government 
operations. He writes the big picture, 
second-guessing the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
on all types of broad policy issues, Yet, I 
know from considerable personal experience 
that he is unfamiliar with the detalled little 
Pictures that are necessary if one is to draw 
Sweeping conclusions on the so-called big 
Picture. 

This columnist had no understanding of 
the laws, regulations, or court decisions in- 
volved in the problem of executive privilege. 
Secrecy was wrong one week because it inter- 
fered with a story he was pursuing. Broader 
Secrecy was acceptable the next week be- 
Cause it seemed to bar information from a 
Senator he did not like. 

Over a period of years, I believe that the 
activities of our journalism schools and our 
Professional newspaper organizations can do 
& lot to eradicate or minimize such mislead- 
ing commentary. 

As far as the overall information picture 
is concerned, I do not want to be an alarm- 
ist. However, I do want to express concern 
Over a number of actions in the Kennedy 
administration that deal with the informa- 
tion policy. Some are mere extensions of 
the Eisenhower administration's policies, 
and some seem to carry the New Frontier 
stamp. 

I do not believe we are faced with public 
Officials who want to interfere with the rights 
Of a free press or the proper operations of 
Our democracy. However, this does not 
mean that I believe we can count on the 
good intentions or the self-serving state- 
ments of any administration. The President 
4nd others charged with the responsibility 
for military defense can easily rationalize 
Steps to bar the press or Congress from em- 
barrassing information, The political as- 
Plrations of nearly every high official in the 
executive branch tend to make it easy to 
justify press releases that give an overly 
Optimistic picture of how well government 
is being administered. 

The mèn heading our Government may 
ave the best interests of the press at heart, 
but it is cause for concern when Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Arthur Sylvester starts 
to talk of “an inherent right to lie“ about 
defense matters. This is particularly trou- 
blesome when it is accompanied by a di- 
Tective which makes it necessary for all 
civilian and military officials at the Pentagon 
to report all conversations with reporters 
before the close of business each day. 

Take such pronouncements in context with 
Other developments in recent years, and it 
is apparent why newsmen should be giving 
more serious study to the laws and practices 
©n Government information. Just review 
Some examples: 

When an Alr Force navigator was crippled 
for life in a bomber crash, the Air Force de- 


under the 
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nied him Government records he needed to 
press a damage claim, 
When a Government investigator dis- 
pleased his superiors with a report on mis- 
use of US. foreign aid to Cambodia, the 


would show he was railroaded out of his 
job. 

The. Defense Department refused to allow 
a Senate committee to question Defense cen- 
sors on their official actions. 

The State Department refused Congress 
access to records containing evidence of 
fraud in foreign aid spending in Laos and 
Peru. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Budget used an arbitrary secrecy ruling to 
hide a conflict of interest which made a 
multimillion-dollar power contract illegal. 

A State Department official refused to give 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee a 
copy of a controversial foreign relations plan- 
ning paper. 

High State Department officials accused a 
foreign government representative of bribery, 
but refused to produce documents or testi- 
mony to support the charge. 

Even a Government agency, the General 
Accounting Office, was denied access to offi- 
cial Navy, Air Force, and State Department 
records despite a specific law giving GAO 
such right of access. 

These are not examples of what might 
happen in the United States under an all- 
powerful authoritarian executive branch of 
Government. These are only a few of the 
cases demonstrating what has happened in 
the American democracy in recent years un- 
der an arbitrary claim of a right to unlimited 
secrecy. 

This unlimited secrecy has been 
term “Executive privilege.” 
Through a simple self-serving declaration 
that the public interest is involved, officials 
of the executive branch have pulled down 
the broad secrecy curtain. The public, the 


from any records or testimony containing 
advice of high level officials. 

President Kennedy has taken the Elsen- 

hower thesis and extended it to declaring 
that he will not allow the questioning of 
“subordinate officials of our career service” 
on their official acts. 
Executive branch officials admit there is 
hardly a paper of importance in any execu- 
tive agency that does not include the opin- 
ions, conclusions or recommendations to 
qualify for an “Executive privilege” secrecy 
stamp. 

The result is a doctrine that disregards the 
law, flies in the face of court decisions, scoffs 
at the right of the public to be informed 
and arrogantly rejects the processes of Con- 


88. 

In its simplest form, it is a proclamation 
that the executive branch cannot be chal- 
lenged in its invocation of total secrecy. It 
strips away, or diminishes, the constitutional 
right of the Congress to Investigate the ad- 
ministration of laws. 

Neither the Eisenhower administration nor 
the Kennedy administration has used the 
ultimate power inherent in the “Executive 
privilege” doctrine. Total application of 
this doctrine would create a public uproar 
for It would be executive tyranny. Both ad- 
ministrations have made much information 
available that might have been hidden by 
Executive privilege, and in some cases in- 
formation was revealed that was against the 
political interests of the administration in 

However, in many of these cases, 
the executive branch officials had no real 
choice for there was already enough infor- 
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mation in the public domain to make a 
coverup ` 

It would have been poor politics for the 
Kennedy administration to have tried to use 
Executive privilege to pull down the 
curtain on the Billie Sol Estes case. When 
the McClellan committee started its inves- 
tigation of Estes in April there had already 
been an exposure of large segments of the 
Estes case by a Texas newspaper and by 
Texas Attorney General Will Wilson. 

Use of executive privilege at that point 
would have meant political disaster for Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman. Pulling 
down a secrecy curtain in the face of strong 
evidence of fraud would have been similar to 
claiming the fifth amendment, Freeman 
couldn't afford secrecy in the face of evidence 
indicating fraud or favoritism. The Kennedy 
administration couldn't afford to face a 
charge of cover-up on the first major scandal 
problem. 

The Kennedy administration opened the 
records for Chairman McClellan, and for a 
House Subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive L. H. Fountain, Democrat, of North 
Carolina. Investigative reports were made 
available to the press and to the Senate and 
House investigators, High level officials tes- 
tified on their opinions, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations in the cotton allotment deci- 
sions that favored Billie Sol Estes, and on the 
decisions that resulted in Estes being named 
to the National Cotton Advisory Board. 

Low level officials testified in detail on 
their dealings with Estes. Nothing was with- 
held, the administration claimed. 

The open Government policy in the Estes 
case was a complete reversal of form for the 
Kennedy administration. Less than 2 
months earlier, President Kennedy had given 
his approval to a Defense Department deci- 
sion to refuse to allow a Senate Armed Sery- 
ice subcommittee to question Defense cen- 
sors on their official actions. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
used the secrecy of Executive privilege to 
block the Stennis subcommittee from ques- 
tioning the censors on specific changes in 
speeches of high ranking military officers. 

On February 8, 1962, President Kennedy 
wrote to McNamara: 

“I have concluded that it would be con- 
trary to the public interest to make available 
any information which would enable the 
subcommittee to identify and hold account- 
able any individual with respect to any par- 
ticular speech that he has reviewed. 

“I therefore direct you, and all personnel 
under the Jurisdiction of your Department, 
not to give any testimony or produce any 
documents which would disclose any such 
information.” 

President Kennedy did not contend that 
the national security of the country might 
be jeopardized in the questioning of the 
censors. He did not contend that Defense 
or State secrets of a highly classified nature 
might be involved. This would have been 
ludicrous. 

So, the President simply gave his view that 
it was in the public interest” and the 
Secrecy of executive privilege was claimed. 

It was politically practical to assert a claim 
of unlimited secrecy in the censors hearings 
because Senator Strom THURMOND, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, was the major op- 
position, Senator THurmonp held a posi- 
tion on racial and economic matters which 
had little national appeal, and he was re- 
garded as a symbol of extreme rightwing 
thinking. It was Senator THuRMoND who 
contended that the Pentagon and State De- 
partment censors were watering down the 
speeches of generals and admirals, and were 
in essence pursuing a no-win philosophy. 
The Defense and State Departments denied 
the allegation, and the Armed Services Sub- 
committee, under Chairman JOHN STENNIS, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, was established to 
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do a full investigation of the controversial 
blue penciling. 

The Defense Department made copies of 
the public speeches available, and McNamara 
and others testified on the general policy un- 
der which censors operated. However, the 
important question was how the policies 
were interpreted and applied by the actual 
censors, That question was never answered 
because the claim of executive privilege 
was used to avoid pinpointing of responsi- 
bility for specific actions, 

This was not a wild and free-swinging in- 
vestigation under an irresponsible chairman. 
This was not a committee operating outside 
of its jurisdiction, and engaging in abusive 
treatment of witnesses. It was a properly 
authorized subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Service Committee, it was operating 
within its jurisdiction, asking for Govern- 
ment records and asking questions that were 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

McNamara declared that the Congress 
would have to content itself with his self- 
serving declaration—his high-level hand- 
outs—and would be prevented from going 
behind his assertions. Amazingly, the edi- 
torial cheers for McNamara were deafening. 
He was cheered because he was defying 
Senator THURMOND. 

The question of whether Senator THUR- 
MOND was right or wrong in his conclusions 
on the censors was not important. He had 
the right to be wrong, as long as he con- 
ducted himself in a proper manner, and 
asked pertinent questions in a legitimate in- 
vestigation. He had fully as much right to 
ask questions as any member of the press, 
and he had a right to expect answers that 
were truthful. 

The press should examine its performance 
in this case as it considers information 
policies that were adopted later by Mc- 
Namara and Sylvester. The press forgot 
principles for the moment in the interest of 
Kicking a Senator who held an unpopular 
view. The press also forgot its own long- 
time self-interest. 

McNamara was arbitrary, he was defiant 
of the power of Congress, and he was 
crowned a hero. Was it any wonder that he 
and Sylvester were confident in seeking the 
maximum in their more recent news man- 
aging ventures in connection with the Cuban 
affair? Was it any wonder Pentagon of- 
ficials and the White House believed it was 
possible to adopt the Sylvester directive to 
control press contacts at the Pentagon? 

Pentagon reporters have characterized the 
Sylvester directive on press contacts as a 
“Gestapo” tactic. They comment that they 
feel the Sylvester directive, if implemented, 
will have the potential for shutting off legiti- 
mate dissent on policy matters that have 
nothing to do with national security. Eyen 
if the order is not fully implemented, it is 
felt it will be a club over the heads of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. It is a formal 
order, and can be used as a basis for dis- 
ciplinary action at the times when the Mc- 
Namara team wants to use it to curb dis- 
sent. 

Defense Secretary McNamara may want 
to run the Defense Department in the best 
and most efficient manner. We can credit 
him with wanting to achieve the maximum 
military strength for the minimum expendi- 
ture. We can assume that he believes his 
policies are in the best interest of the Na- 
tion. However, the same thing could have 
been said for most of our past Secretaries of 
Defense and their military chiefs. 

The present administration did not accept 
the Eisenhower administration's assessment 
of its achievements. In fact, President Ken- 
nedy and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, the present 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were 
sharply critical of the defense policies of 
President Eisenhower. Since assuming office, 
they have stressed that the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration policies resulted in what they 


McNamara and General Taylor have been 
working feverishly and have repaired many 
of the weaknesses in our defense armor. 

The men who are now leading our Nation 
did not want us to accept the self-serving 
declarations of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion on our defense posture. Now they con- 
tend that what they found demonstrated the 
former policies were wrong. 

Are we now to assume that we have finally 
found that infallible team composed of men 
who will instinctively know what is best for 
us? Are we tO assume that McNamara, only 
2 years in the job, can produce the right 
answers om complex problems of defense 
without the benefit of dissent or public 
debate? 5 

The press should be insistent that the 
Sylvester directive is wiped off the books. 
The effectiveness of the press in opposing 
the directive will depend upon its persist- 
ence. While it has been encouraging to see 
the Nation's press genuinely irritated over 
the Sylvester order and the attitudes that 
surround it, it is doubtful that this fury will 
continue. 

If there is sharp and continued criticism, 
I have no doubt the Sylvester order will even- 
tually be modified or withdrawn. 

However, if the Nation’s newspapers fol- 
low a characteristic pattern, the fury will 
soon give way to a few mild protests, and 
these will in turn give way to a whimpering 
acceptance of the chains. The short atten- 
tion span of many newspagers will mean 
that the Sylvester directive will be forgotten, 
and the high-level handout collecting that 
goes with it will become an accepted part of 
the Washington news-gathering picture. 

The press has an obligation to rip the 
Sylvester directive apart at every opportu- 
nity, not only because it is bad, but because 
it can become the pattern for further sim- 
Har directives if it survives. 

Past history should pretty well demon- 
strate that the executive branch does not 
do a good job of investigating itself. This 
is particularly true of the Military Estab- 
lishment. It was the Congress that revealed 
the scandals involving Gen. Benny Meyers. 
It was the Congress that pulled loose the 
scandals involving Harry (the hat) Lev and 
the New York procurement office. It was the 
Congress that produced the chamber of 
horrors” on military buying practices gen- 
erally. It was the Congress that revealed 
the detalis of the classic military corruption 
and mismanagement, in the construction of 
an airstrip at Fort Lee, Va. 

These scandals were actually being hidden 
or disregarded by the Pentagon until the 
Congress stepped in and forced aggressive 
action. Our thinking on future problems 
should be keyed to these documented studies 
of the past. 

We should remember that the Symington 
Armed Services Subcommittee has demon- 
strated that several billions of dollars were 
wasted in the stockpiling of strategic and 
eritical material. A vast curtain of secrecy 
covered the stockpile purchasing and the po- 
litical letters and questionable decisions that 
went into the creation of that $9 billion 
stockpile. 

By now the lesson should be clear. Gov- 
ernment secrecy has been used to hide cor- 
ruption, mismanagement, and arbitrary 
abuse of power. 

However, we must accept some secrecy as 
necessary to cover some military matters 
and some diplomatic negotiations. (Also, 
some secrecy is provided by law, such as in 
the income-tax field.) 

Our job is to see that the secrecy is lim- 
ited to the areas clearly defined by laws and 
regulations. Even in the areas of military 
security and diplomatic negotiations there 
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must be an avenue for review by proper 
committees of Congress and by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Today we have four basic information 
problem areas: 

1. The common news ement in 
which an administration releases informa- 
tion that is most favorable to its activi- 
8 and makes it difficult to obtain contrary 

acts. 

2. Such special directives as the Sylvester 
order of October 27, 1962, to control all press 
contacts at the Pentagon. 

3. The misuse of military security classifi- 
cations to cover up mistakes of judgment, 
malfeasance, and incompetence on the part 
of an incumbent administration. 

4. The arbitrary and unlimited secrecy 
claim inherent in the Executive privilege 
doctrine as stated by President. Eisenhower 
and carried on by President Kennedy. 

Of all these problems, I am least concerned 
about simple news management as it is usu- 
ally defined. Usually this term refers to the 
timing and wording of Government press 
releases to put the best foot forward for the 
incumbent administration. I am concerned 
only when the administration insists we 
accept these self-serving declarations, and 
then refuses to allow us to go behind them. 

I am most gravely concerned about the 
Executive privilege doctrine. This doctrine 
is a naked claim to unlimited secrecy on the 
whim of the executive branch. It has been 
used to bar the press, the public, the Con- 
gress, and the General Accounting Office from 
examining Government business. It has 
been used to hide scandals and mismanage- 
ment in our regulatory agencies, in the for- 
eign aid program, and in the Defense 
Department, 

There is one thing that every citizen can 
do, and that every newspaper should do, in 
opposing the Washington coverup. 

Give full support to Congress in asserting 
its right to Investigate Government activities 
and Government spending. 

I am not advocating that you should agree 
with the conclusions that any or all com- 
mittees of Congress may reach in an investi- 
gation. I do suggest that you support the 
full right of Congress to call for documents 
and testimony in properly authorized investi- 
gations of Government activities. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has grown more powerful year after year, 
and it seems unlikely that this power will 
be cut. It may be that a powerful executive 
is needed in dealing with the problems of the 
cold war. 

However, I do not believe that many of us 
would suggest that this great power that 
is lodged in the President and his official 
family should go unchecked. If that power 
is unchecked then we will have lost one 
of the most important aspects of our form 
of government—the checks and balances. 

The Congress represents the only effective 
check on the executive branch, All legisla- 
tive power resides in the Congress, and this 
means the power to pass laws, to investigate 
to see how the laws are being administered, 
and to investigate to determine if new laws 
are needed. 

Every curtailment of the right of Congress 
to investigate is a curtailment of the right of 
the press to learn about the operations of 
government. This is a curtailment of the 
public’s right to know. 

Congress may have its scoundrels, its 
scandals, and its abuses. But it is well to 
remember that Congress is a bipartisan body. 
It has within it the representatives of every 
shade of political thinking in our society 
from extreme liberal to extreme conserva- 
tive. This diversity of thought is the 
strength of our Congress, and it Is the real 
strenght of our system of government, It 
is our only protection against the arbitrary 
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and unauthorized use of power by the power- 
ful executive branch that exists today. 

In the last few weeks, I have read all of 
the earlier Eric Allen memorial lectures. 
They covered a wide range of interests, as 
diverse as were the interests of the men who 
gave them. However, it did seem to me 
that through them all ran one dominant 
theme—one basic belief: 

Freedom of the press exists only to provide 
for reporting and commentary on public 
affairs. We are true to our profession only 
as we work to provide the light that makes 
the democratic process more effective. 

It cannot be emphasized too often that 
our basic responsibility is governmental af- 
fairs, It was encouraging to see that all of 
your past Eric Allen speakers were in agree- 
ment on this point. In one way or another, 
each of them sought to demonstrate that 
the comics, gossip columns, fashions, sports, 
and puzzles—necessary as they may be in 
making mass appeal—are not the press ac- 
tivities the framers of our Constitution had 
in mind in guaranteeing a free press. 

I believe Eric Allen would have found 
something of value in each of those earlier 
lectures, and I am sure he would have found 
the compiled lectures carried an inspiration 
greater than any single one. 

We need a full measure of inspiration, as 
well as perspiration, to handle our respon- 
sibilities in these days of $100 billion budg- 
ets, We need a persistent devotion to our 
tasks if we are to understand and control 
the high cost of Government secrecy at the 
city, county, State, or Federal level. 

The future of democracy is contingent 
upon whether we can subordinate political 
partisanship: and petty differences for basic 
principles. This is the least we can do to 
honor the memory of men like Eric Allen. 


Our Best Investment in the Arab World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Our Best Investment in the 
Arab World,” written by Robert Littell. 
The article deals with the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ove BEST INVESTMENT IN THE ARAB WORLD 
(By Robert Littell) 

Several years ago Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, was in the throes of one of its periodic 
coups d'etat. The cabinet ministers were 
in jail, the frontier closed. Before a desk 
at police headquarters stood an American 
businessman and former government official, 
Harold B. Hoskins, to be allowed to 
leave the country. “As a consultant for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey,” he said, “I 
must go to Amman, in Jordan, as soon as 
possible.” The police official remained un- 
moved. Besides,“ continued the American, 
“I am a lieutenant colonel in the Army of 
the United States.” “I am sorry, colonel,” 
was the answer, “but we have our orders.” 

“Would your orders,” asked Hoskins, play- 
ing his last card, “apply to me as chairman 
of the board of trustees of the AUB?” The 
Syrian official's face lit up. “Ah. The AUB. 
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That's different.” In 2 minutes Hoskins had 
his permit to cross the border into Jordan. 

“AUB”: for countless Arabs these three 
letters are a password more magical than the 
might of American arms or the wealth and 
power of American oil. They stand for the 
American University of Beirut. Founded by 
former Congregational and Presbyterian 
missionaries almost a century ago, it is a 
proud nonsectarian outpost of unfettered 
scholarship, and a rock of free teaching and 
thinking in the whirlpool of the Middle East. 

The American University of Beirut's cam- 
pus, in the capital of the Lebanese Republic, 
is framed between snowcapped mountains 
and a warm blue sea. Here a faculty of 542, 
two thirds of them Arabs, teach the sciences 
and the arts, medicine, agriculture, and engi- 
neering, to 2,843 students, born in 54 coun- 
tries from Afghanistan to Zanzibar and pro- 
fessing 22 varieties of religious faith. More 
than 600 of the students are women; about 
a hundred are Americans. The majority are 
Arabs by race and tongue, representing a 
vast hinterland of 66 million people newly 
awakened to their problems and their poten- 
tialities. 

Into the body of this Arab world the 
American University of Beirut has poured, 
since the end of World War II, a transfusion 
of more than 5,000 graduates. Probably no 
other educational institution has had a 
greater influence on the Arab revival, or 
opened Eastern windows wider to the West. 
The university is the alma mater of countless 
Arab leaders. At the founding of the United 
Nations in San Francisco, 19 of the delegates 
were graduates of AUB; one of them, states- 
man-philosopher Charles Malik, later pre- 
sided over the U_N.’s 13th General Assembly. 
A recent partial roster of distinguished 
American University of Beirut alumni listed 
seven premiers, a dozen ambassadors or min- 
isters, and as many cabinet members. 

For decades there have been American 
University of Beirut men on practically every 
rung of the public and professional ladders 
throughout the Middle East, and far beyond 
it. Recent American University of Beirut 
alumni bulletins mention the chief of police 
of the oil-rich sheikhdom of Bahrein, the 
head of Baghdad's nuclear-research center, 
the manager of the Istanbul Hilton, the 
U.N.’s top economist in the Congo. Grad- 
uates of the engineering school are practic- 
ing in at least 20 countries. Arab-born 
American University of Beirut men are 
teaching with distinction at Princeton, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Vanderbilt, and 
Washington. There is an active branch of 
the American University of Beirut Alumni 
Association in São Paulo, Brazil. 

A man like the Lebanese engineer-politi- 
cian-writer Emile Bustani, 1929, would be 
outstanding in any country. With the 
energy of a young bull and a mind stropped 
keen as tool steel, he rules CAT (Contracting 
and Trading Co.), which he founded and 
which employs some 17,000 people and builds 
bridges, factories, refineries, pipelines, and 
apartment houses, from Karachi to Libya, 
and Ankara to West Africa. His alma mater, 
Bustani believes, represents the greatest 
achievement of the American people outside 
their own country. 

The American University of Beirut campus 
is a happy mixture of East and West, of 
tradition and modernity. The Victorian 
sandstone of the missionary era blends with 
the space geometry of the engineering school 
buildings. Palms, banyans, jacarandas, and 
even more exotic trees shade a stream of 
alert, serious young people carrying slide 
rules and biology books to a meal of fattoush 
or chicken moghrabien in the cafeteria. 
There are no fraternities, no hazing, no 
freshman skullcaps—indeed, no juvenile 
rah-rah of any sort. 

On the paths which wind down past the 
playing fields to the university's private 
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beach, one hears a medley of languages. 
While Arabic predominates, English is the 


. only common tongue for Iranians, Afghans, 


Pakistanis, Cypriots, Ethiopians. e is 
the language of instruction. 

The presence of women students from the 
Arab and other Middle Eastern countries 
betokens a mighty revolution—still in 
process—in which the American University 
of Beirut has played a decisive part. Coeds 
were first admitted to the school of nursing 
in 1905, to the schools of pharmacy and 
dentistry in 1921, and to all academic sub- 
jects in 1925. The next year, the medical 
school welcomed its first Middle Eastern 
woman candidate for an M.D.: Edma E. 
Abuchdid, now a prominent Beirut gynecolo- 
gist and obstetrician. 

The women graduates have made notable 
contributions to Middle Eastern life. In 
Abadan, for example, the oil boom of the 
late 1940's attracted people from all over 
the Middle East, to live in unsanitary shacks 
and horrible shantytowns. Among the 
hovels a lone woman in a white apron— 
Qudsiyyah Ashraf—organized first-aid tents, 
& soup kitchen, a kindergarten, a maternity- 
care center. She was, of course, an Ameri- 
can University of Beirut graduate, as was 
Elizabeth Nasir, who, while working in the 
Palestinian Ministry of Social Affairs, found- 
ed a shelter for derelict, half-orphaned little 
girls. By training them for household serv- 
ice, she has rescued them from a probable 
life of begging and eventual prostitution. 
All she did, Miss Nasir says, “was to apply 
the noble ideas I learned at the university.” 

The Idea of service to one's neighbors be- 
gins early at the American University of 
Beirut. Freshmen become members of the 
civic welfare league, and get firsthand knowl- 
edge of community social problems. As jun- 
iors and seniors they teach night school, 
help drain malarial swamps, clean up slums 
or bring the light of modern methods to 
village farmers. 

Famous for its pioneering is the American 
University of Beirut faculty of medical sci- 
ence, which has launched a program to de- 
velop a complete new medical center, with 
improved facilities for and research. 
But even with its present facilities, a team 
of six surgeons and cardiologists, five of 
them American University of Beirut gradu- 
ates, has recently performed the first open- 
heart operations in the Middle East. 

Every May, at a three-day assembly which 
has become the Middle East's most impor- 
tant medical event, the American University 
of Beirut is host to several hundred physi- 
cians, scientists, and pharmacists, come to 
hear papers read by specialists from all over 
the world. 

In those same weeks before commence- 
ment, visitors of another kind descend dis- 
cretely upon the campus: emissaries from 
businesses, banks, and oil companies in 
search of talent. A man from the British 
Council comes with offers of postgraduate 
study in England; agents of Emile Bustant's 


official from Nigeria seeks to enroll 40 tench- 
ers for his country. 

From the beginning the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut has relied on private support— 
gifts from foundations, from American 
friends, from graduates. Grants have been 
received from the Rockefeller Bros. Fund, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and others. 

More than half the students need and re- 
ceive financial help of some sort. Every year 
there are a few like Fayez Khassawneh, 
whose Bedouin grandfather traveled from a 
black tent pitched on the rim of the desert 
to see him graduate. Or like Mohammed 
Saffouri, who for many months walked daily 
the 3 miles between American University of 
Beirut’s prep school and his Palestinian refu- 
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gee camp. In his last year at the American 
University of Beirut he got straight A's; he 
is now a promising physicist at Cal Tech. 

The American University of Beirut began 
its existence in 1866 as the “Syrian Protestant 
College,” under a charter granted by the 
board of regents of the State of New York. 
For 79 years, with the inspired guidance, 
first of the founder-president, the Reverend 
Daniel Bliss, then of his son Howard, then of 
Howard's son-in-law Bayard Dodge, who re- 
tired in 1947, Syrian Protestant College grew 
slowly, sturdily, adding buildings, faculty, 
students. It weathered all of Lebanon's 
political upheavals; it endured Turkish rule, 
a famine, four epidemics of cholera, inflation, 
aerial bombardment, and two great wars. 
After the last of these it was granted an 
amendment to its charter and became the 
American University of Beirut. : 

The American University of Beirut is re- 
spected in the Arab world because it has not 
proselytized, either for the religion of its 
founders or for the political system of its 
American supporters. It has refused to be 
an instrument of national policy, it has 
avoided “intellectual colonialism,” it has 
never tried to impose American culture. 

When Nadim Dimechkie a former Lebanese 
Ambassador to Washington, was asked why he 
approved of having so American an institu- 
tion as the American University of Beirut in 
the heart of his country, he replied, "Because 
I was never required to study American his- 
tory there.” 

“No student,” says Prof. Nabih Amin 
Faris, of American University of Beirut's fa- 
culty of arts and sciences, “can for long 
remain immune to the new aggressive ideol- 
ogies unless we take the risks involved in any 
liberal education and endow him with the 
power and the will and the courage to think 
for himself,” 

We Americans cannot buy friends abroad 
by giving them a college education any more 
than we can buy them with wheat or tractors 
or tanks. But if we teach them to think 
freely, clearly, in the long run they will be 
on the side that believes in liberty of thought 
and choice, in the dignity and value of the 
individual, in the interdependence of all the 
nations of this rapidly shrinking world. 


l Dispelling Some Fog 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include an article written 
by my colleague, the Honorable Jack 
Westianp, of Washington State's Sec- 
ond District. 

We who represent districts in which 
the American softwood lumber industry 
is sick and in real trouble are trying to 
help prevent the demise of that industry. 

For one thing we seek a quota on im- 
ports from Canada. By quota we mean 
a 6-percent limit based on the total im- 
ports of 1960-61 and 1962. It should be 
pointed out that Canada now imposes 
a tariff averaging 10 percent on any lum- 
ber imported into Canada from the 
United States. 
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We do not mind sharing our good 
market but not to the extent of killing 
off our producers. 

The article follows: 

DIsPELLING SoME Foc 
(By Hon. Jack WESTLAND, of Washington) 


After his death, Argus’ eyes were trans- 
ferred to the 's tall and his name 
was given to the Pacific Northwest's maga- 
zine of news, comment, opinion, and occa- 
sional mythology. 

It isn't difficult to find each in the stimu- 
lating January 25 issue, including a bit of 
mythology on page 1 headlined “Sound Lum- 
ber Industry Explodes Myth of Woe, Chaos.” 

The unidentified author of the article 
should ask for a bonus from Argus Publisher 
Thomas H. Meadowcroft, who is also listed as 
a director of MacMillan, Bloedal, & Powell 
River, Ltd., one of Canada's largest timber 
producers. 

The Argus said, among other things, that 
“lumber industry profits in 1962 have risen 
sharply, and are exceeded by only 1 year in 
the past 6.“ Well, now I find that the 
latest figures from the quarterly reports of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission show that 
corporate net profits as a percentage of sales 
after income taxes in the lumber and wood 
products industry amounted to 2.1 percent 
in 1962. The comparable figure for all manu- 
facturing industries was about 4.6 percent. 

Profits in the lumber Industry in 1961 were 
2 percent, in 1960 they were 1.7 percent, in 
1959 were 4.1 percent, In 1958 ran 3.1 per- 
cent and in 1957 were 2.3 percent. To sug- 
gest that there were sharp increases in prof- 
its for the timber industry in 1962 or that 
it was a good profit year is not supported by 
the facts. 

Also, the Argus reflects considerable confu- 
sion concerning the composition of the lum- 
bermen’s economic survival committee, 
which was formed under the leadership of 
the Dwyer Lumber Co., and the Simpson 
Timber Co.—not Georgia-Pacific Corp., men- 
tioned in the article. 

Contrary to the Argus statement, no peti- 
tloners before the U.S. Tariff Commission 
withdrew their names from the petition. 
Several lumber industry associations which 
were included on the malling list of the 
lumbermen's economic survival committee 
clarified their relationship with the commit- 
tee in a statement before the Commission. 

Every major association representing soft- 
wood producers in the United States ap- 
peared and testified before the Tariff Com- 
mission. This included the Southern Pine 
Association. The Argus article erroneously 
said that the Southern Pine Association was 
“conspicuous by its absence.” 

According to the article, “The Portland- 
based lumber associations, representing only 
1.5 percent of U.S. sawmills but financially 
dominating the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association through the weight of its 
[sic] production and its dues, succeeded in 
getting National's money at the tariff hear- 
ing to support the lumbermen's economic 
survival committee.” It is true that the 
Western Pine Association and the West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association have their offices 
in Portland, Oreg. What the article falled 
to indicate is that these two associations 
represent milis in every lumber-producing 
State west of the Mississippi River, and 
whose members account for at least 60 per- 
cent of all production of softwood lumber 
in the western region of the United States. 

Contrary to the impression created by the 
Argus, the National Association of Home 
Builders did not appear before the Tariff 
Commission. It did file a statement with 
the Commission several weeks after the hear- 
ings ended, thereby avoiding interrogation 
on the assertions made in the statement. 
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The article also suggested that the distribu- 
tors of lumber in America appeared in force 
before the Commission in opposition to the 
domestic lumber producers’ position. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

A small group of lumber wholesalers from 
the New York-New England area did appear, 
but concentrated its testimony on lumber 
consumed in the United States which moves - 
by water. The vast majority of wholesalers 
in the United States did not express their 
views at the Tariff hearings, except as they 
coincided with the views of the manufac- 
turers. 

The Argus sald “Prices in December were 
higher than at any time in the past 3 years.” 
Let's look at the facts. The wholesale price 
index for lumber, reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shows that the price in- 
dex for 1962 on softwood was 95.5, while 
the preliminary December figure reached 
only 96.1. This compares to the 1958 index 
of 96.6, the 1959 index of 105, a 1960 index 
of 98.6 and a 1961 index of 93.5. 

The most significant indication of whether 
or not domestic producers of lumber could 
supply all domestic softwood lumber needs 
is the fact that in 1969 domestic manufac- 
turers of lumber produced 30.5 billion board 
feet of softwood lumber. In 1961 the United 
States used 30 billion board feet of softwood 
lumber and in 1962 used 30.9 billion board 
feet. It is only fair to assume that the mills 
producing lumber in 1959 could have sup- 
plied all the domestic needs for lumber in 
1960, 1961, and 1962, without Canadian im- 
portation of softwood lumber into the United 
States. Consequently, the Argus statement, 
“We need natural resources and Canada 
needs manufacturers, Our lumber industry 
and lumber users need heavy Canadian sup- 
ply if conservation plans are to work,” is not 
supported by the evidence. 

I want to point out that in 1962 con- 
sumption of softwood lumber in the United 
States increased by approximately 850 mil- 
lion board feet. Canadian shipments of 
softwood lumber into the United States cap- 
tured 680 million board feet of this increase, 
or 80 percent. 

How has waterborne shipments of lumber 
from British Columbia hurt west coast Jum- 
bermen? In 1952, 82.59 percent of the tim- 
ber shipped to the U.S, Atlantic coast came 
from Oregon, California, and Washington, 
while 17.41 percent came from British Co- 
lumbia. During 1962, shipments from the 


“west coast amounted to about 38 percent 


compared to 62 percent for British Columbia. 
The British Columbia percentage was up 
from 57 percent in 1961. 

The increase in British Columbia water- 
borne shipments between 1952 and 1962 was 
629 million board feet, and means a gain to 
British Columbia over the 10-year period of 
6,290 direct lumber industry jobs. This con- 
stitutes the direct employment opportunity 
loss to the Pacific Northwest. If you add 
service and community employment, Brit- 
ish Columbia gains in the U.S. east coast 
market means a lost opportunity for 15,735 
jobs and income equivalent of a city of more 
than 60,000 persons. 

Canadian lumber can be shipped in for- 
eign bottoms at a much cheaper rate than 
lumber from Washington State. This is 
one of the reasons British Columbia has 
captured so much of our east coast market. 
To help remedy the situation, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 3124 which would amend the 
Jones Act to allow shipments between the 
west coast and the east coast in foreign-flag 
ships if the industry can show it is losing 
& substantial portion of its business to for- 
eign competitors because of the difference in 
oe costs between foreign and American 

ips. 

I believe that all the American lumberman 
asks is a chance to compete on an equal 
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basis. I think my bill would help give him 
this opportunity. 

Even though I disagree with the Argus in 
this instance I defend its right to publish 
the article even though the publisher's 
father-in-law and brother-in-law are also 
listed as directors of MacMillan, Bloedel & 
Powell River Ltd. a $300 million a year Ca- 
nadlan lumber concern. But I would sug- 
gest changing the masthead from the Argus 
to the Cyclops. One eye in focus might be 
more effective than 100 out of focus, 


United States-Panama Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article re- 
cently written by George Natanson, en- 
title “United States-Panama Tension 
Eases Under Operation Friendship.” 

I commend the reading of this article 
to Members of the Congress, pointing out 
that it is worthwhile and really the best 
way we have to establish better relation- 
ships with our neighbors to the south. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES-PANAMA TENSION EASES UNDER 
OPERATION FRIENDSHIP 
(By George Natanson) 

Panama Crrx. - Until a year ago the streets 
of Panama City echoed with cries of "Go 
home, gringo.” 

One still hears such shouts, but rarely, 
and tensions are’ being relaxed between the 
Republic of Panama and the United States- 
Controlled Canal Zone. 

Differences exist, but they are being 
Worked out over the conference table instead 
Of in the streets, where in November 1959, 
anti-United States riots- broke out. 

Much of the credit for this improvement 
must go toa U.S. Army project called “Opera- 
tion Friendship.” 

The idea behind the project is simple: 
Promote understanding between Panama- 
nians and residents of the U.S. Zone. And 
it is not a one-way street. 

While U.S. military personnel and resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone are urged to learn 
Spanish and get better acquainted with their 
Panamanian neighbors, the. Panamanians, 
especially the press, are encouraged to co- 
Operate. 

Operation Friendship has proved so suc- 
cessful that it is now thought of as a pilot 
Project for use in the Alliance for Progress. 
It has been recommended also for other 
areas of the world where there is a concen- 
tration of U.S. troops or American business 
enterprise, 

The plan is the handiwork of Maj. Gen. 
Theodore F, Bogart, commanding general, 
U.S. Army, Caribbean. 

When Bogart took over here in June 1960, 
he was dismayed to find that U.S. relations 
With Panama had hit bottom. With the co- 
Operation of the U.S. Ambassador, Joseph S. 
Farland, and the Canal Zone Governor, 
Robert J. Fleming, Operation Friendship was 
launched a month later. 

A call went out for volunteer soldiers to 
apply their military skills to civil projects. 

n small groups of GI's were adopting 
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whole villages, helping to build schools, dig 
wells, and construct roads. 

But it was no giveaway program. Pana- 
manians worked alongside the soldiers, 
learning U.S. skills and getting to know the 
men who for so many years had been repre- 
sented to them as the oppressor. 

At the same time the Panamanians, in- 
cluding the nation's president, began organ- 
izing sightseeing tours. 

The president often throws open the Goy- 
ernment Palace to GI visitors and their 
wives. 

U.S. information offices here began send- 
ing out press releases and other material to 
the country’s Spanish language press in 
Spanish instead of English as before. 

Wives of servicemen are volunteering for 
hospital duty in Panama. Some soldiers have 
become so engrossed in the where 
they've worked they return on leave to teach 
English or special skills, 

Army bands, which had to spend weeks 
learning Latin tunes, regularly go on tour 
throughout the Republic, and are in great 
demand. 

The University of Panama, especially its 
law school, has long been a source of 
much anti-U.S8. feeling. But Thomas Mar- 
mon, staff judge advocate at Army head- 
quarters here, regularly invites law students 
into the zone for discussions of U.S. law and 
points of difference between it and Pana- 
manian law. 

A simple lead pencil has become a major 
weapon in fighting misunderstanding. 

Pencils are not easy to come by for Pana- 
ma's 167,000 schoolchildren, so U.S. Army 
Capt. John A. Leonard, Jr., wrote letters to 
schools in the New England area, asking for 
pencils of any kind. They began to pour in 
by return mail and it is estimated that by 
now the number has reached into the mil- 
lions. 

The soldiers once chipped in $80 to buy a 
seed bull for a small village. Another time 
more than $3,000 was collected to provide a 
delicate heart operation in the States for a 
Panamanian girl. 

Still the trouble hasn't disappeared en- 
tirely in Pandma. Only recently a minor 
flareup occurred when some Panamanian 
students objected to the U.S. Government's 
choice of a name for the new bridge spanning 
the Panama Canal. The students wanted 
“Bridge of the Americas,” because it symbol- 
ically joined the two continents. The United 
States chose “Thatcher Ferry Bridge,” in 
honor of a former U.S. Zone Governor. 

Privately, many American residents were 
in favor of “Bridge of the Americas.” 

Former Panamanian President Roberto F. 
Chiari said last year in a letter to General 
Bogart, “Your efforts, as well as those of 
all the North Americans and Panamanians of 
clear vision and good will, are of special sig- 
nificance in these crucial moments of inter- 
national relations.” 


The Upper Mississippi: River on the Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Old Man 
River has quite a life story, but still has 
plenty of life. 

The upper Mississippi in the area of 
Quincy, Ill., is in the heart of the Mark 
Twain and Huckleberry Finn country, 
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and the river now, as then, is important 
to the Nation. 

The following article from the 
Herald-Whig reports a talk about the 
river by William H. Klingner: 

ENGINEER RECOUNTS IMPRESSIVE STORY OF 

OLD MAN RIVER 

The mighty Mississippi River, rolling past 
Quincy on its way to the Gulf of Mexico, was 
the reason for Quincy's founding and is still 
probably our biggest asset. Despite that fact, 
and despite the great revival of interest in 
the river during the last decade or so, there 
are many Quincyans who know little about 
the river, in final analysis. 

One group of Quincyans, however, the 
members of Rotary Club, recently learned a 
great deal about the Mississippi when Wil- 
Ham H. Klingner, head of the local civil engi- 
neering firm of W. H. er & Associates, 
gave a fact-packed talk to the club. 

His subject was the "Operation and Con- 
trol of the Mississippi River by the Corpa of 
Engineers of the U.S, Army.” And his au- 
dience, besides getting a comprehensive ac- 
count of U.S, engineer battles with the big 
river since 1820, heard quite a bit about the 
river itself, Its importance to the Nation and 
the world. 

Hard to control: Those of us who grew up 
here on the banks of the Mississippi, while 
possessively proud of the big river and per- 
haps aware of its importance to us as a never- 
failing source of water, a wonderful source 
of recreation, and an important part of the 
transportation network of the Nation, forget 
at times the vastness of the river and its 
tributaries. Klingner put that in perspec- 
tive again. 

Although three other rivers, the Amazon, 
Congo, and Nile, have larger watersheds, he 
said, the Mississippi watershed is neverthe- 
less huge. It drains 41 percent of the Na- 
tion, an area embracing nearly a million and 
a quarter square miles and covering all, or 
parts, of 31 States, as well as two provinces 
of Canada. Waters from as far east as New 
York State and as far west as Montana 
eventually pour into the Mississippi. 

Klingner emphasized the importance of 
the river as a means of travel and trans- 
portation since the earliest days white men 
began to settle along it. He told of early 
explorers and traders in canoes, of early keel- 
boat traffic, and of the early steamboat travel 
which began in 1812 and grew fantastically 
until the Civil War. 

From the earliest days man found the 
Mississippi had a violent will of it own. It 
flooded lands for miles in those untamed 
days, spreading out over the lowlands like a 
great, untamed sea. Its snags and sandbars 
wrecked steamboats. It cut new channels 
for itself and abandoned old ones. 

Efforts to control the river, Klingner said, 
began at New Orleans nearly a century be- 
fore the river received any attention in its 
upper reaches, That first effort was a levee 
around New Orleans, built about 1727. Less 
than 10 years later there were levees on both 
sides of the river for some 30 miles north of 
New Orleans. And in 1743 it was decreed 
settlers must complete their levees by Janu- 
ary 1, 1744, or forfeit lands to the French 
crown. 

We have been building new levees, or en- 
larging old ones, ever since. 

In the immediate Quincy area alone, said 
Klingner, who serves as engineer for most 
drainage districts hereabouts, there are now 
more than 200,000 acres of rich bottomland 
protected by levees. 

Eventful century: Klinger briefly recited 
some of the glamorous highlights of steam- 
boat travel before it began to wane later 
in the 19th century. He told of the speed 
and luxury of some of the famous packets, 
of the comparatively short life but high fi- 
nancial return of most steamboats. 
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Local pride could be felt in tbe perform- 
ance of one of the fastest of the upper river 
packets, the 300-foot side-wheeler Gem City, 
which made a record 5% - day round trip be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Paul. 

The decline of steamboating, Klingner 
went on, was due not only to the competition 
of railroads and other travel, but to the fact 
that the upper river was inadequate and 
tricky, subject to low water in summer and 
barred by ice in winter. Even when the new 
day in river transportation dawned, with 
growing barge tow traffic, the upper river— 
from St. Louis to St. Paul—did not begin to 
come into its own until the 9-foot channel 
project approved in 1930 became actuality 
through the canalization of the river by 
means of channel control dams such as 
Quincy’s lock and dam 21. 

In 1930, the year the 9-foot channel 
project was approved, records show only 527,- 
000 tons of cargo moved on the upper river. 
But from the day the channel control oper- 
ation began freight tonnage increased every 
year. Last year a new record of 11,525,620 
tons of cargo moved through the Rock Is- 
land district, 10,525,620 tons of it locked 
through the Quincy lock. 

The U.S. Engineer Corps got into the busi- 
ness of river channel improvement and flood 
control as early as 1820, Klingner said. It be- 
gan a never-ending task of snag removal in 
1824. But it was a quarter of a century later 
that it really got into flood control. 

Now, more than a century afterward, the 
Army Engineers have not taught the big 
river to sit up, roll over, or play dead. Man 
probably never will completely harness a 
river so big, so willful. But that there has 
been tremendous improvement in man’s ef- 
forts to control the river is obvious to ail 
who have paid attention to the Mississippi 
for even 2 or 3 decades. Klingner made this 
clear as he recited the manner in which the 
channel control dams have maintained the 
upper river's 9-foot channel, and in the way 
such new fiood control measures as the reser- 
voirs on the Des Moines and Iowa Rivers will 
reduce future floods. 

Reducing floods. Only one of these, the 
Coralville Reservoir on the Iowa River, has 
had an opportunity to demonstrate its value, 
but in 1960 its holding power was credited 
with lowering crest stages of the great 1960 
flood in this area by a foot and a half. That 
flood, incidentally, was the greatest since 
records have been kept on the upper river, 
eyen with the beneficient effects of the 
Coralville Reservoir. 

When the Red Rock and Sallorville Reser- 
volrs on the Des Moines River became opera- 
tive, said Klingner, they, together with the 
Coralville Reservoir, will be able to hold down 
the crest of a flood here by 4 feet. 

Meantime, Klingner conceded, the river 
will continue to resist efforts to tame it, and 
eventually higher levees and other measures 
will be needed. But man, through the U.S. 
Engineer Corps, has succeeded pretty well 
in stabilizing the channel itself and restrain- 
ing the great river in all but Its very angriest 
moods. 

“The flood control work, together with the 
control of the mighty Mississippi in this 
area,” Klingner concluded. not only serves 
the purpose of protecting a great artery of 
commerce to the Midwest and to the world, 
but also the levees and related flood control 
work protect the righest agricultural lands in 
all the world.” - 

Many of us will add selfishly that it’s nice 
having the big river at our door, too—for 
boating, fishing, and hunting, and just to 
be seen in Its varied. moods. 
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A Politician’s Report on the State of the 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
a luncheon at the Detroit Press Club, De- 
troit, Mich., on February 22, 1963: 
Appress BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA Export CORP., 

AT A LUNCHEON AT THE DETROIT PRESS CLUB, 

Derrorr, MicH., Fesrvary 22, 1963 

I give myself the luxury once in a while of 
making a politician’s report on the state of 
the Union. I support the present Govern- 
ment but Iam not in it. I have no inside 
information and could not use it if T had. I 
am not an expert either on economics or for- 
eign affairs and don’t pretend to be. I do 
claim to have had experience in politics and 
business. In its larger aspect, the means 
knowing about how the American public 
feels about a good many things. As you 
know, I travel a great deal, both in the 
United States and out of it, and on the 
strength of my observations I venture this 
report. 

The United States at the moment is well 
of. It is running at fair business levels and 
1963 will be a good year. Almost all the 
country will be a little better fed and a little 
better housed, and a little better clothed and 
have a little more money to spend than last 
year, I foresee neither booms nor bumps in 
58 immediate future. This is as it ought to 


And yet, there is a certain uneasiness. 
Though 1963 will be a good year, it will not 
be quite good enough. The American popu- 
lation keeps on growing. Being American, it 
wants every year to be rather better than 
the last. The more people, the more work 
has to be done. Also there are more legiti- 
mate hopes. A country that could rack up 
$550 billion of gross national product last 
year and hopes for more than $570 billion 
this year has a right to raise its sights. It 
has a right, for example, to ask why some 
parts—happily small—of the American com- 
munity are in poverty. We have one such 
area in New York. It can also ask why 
about 5 percent of our labor force is unem- 
ployed. 

This is evidence of prosperity, not of dis- 
tress, When I started in public life, many 
years ago, views were different. Poverty was 
supposed to be inevitable for a good many 
people. Unomployment was a chronic dis- 
ease. A man in public life who suggested 
that these were unnecessary and could be 
cured would have been thought of as a luna- 
tic. Today we know more about economics 
than we did and we know enough about the 
production of the United States seriously to 
consider measures for both poy- 
erty and unemployment. The younger men 
here will live to see the day when both are 
under control. 

I am, of course, & Democrat and I like to 
think. the Democratic Party has been fore- 
most in thinking how this amazing country 
of ours could spread its benefit and its 
economic product so that everyone willing 
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to work could share it. There are some signs 
that we have been even converting Republi- 
cans so that some of them are beginning to 
think that way too. But we are still far out 

ahead. 


The desire for the next step forward is 
part of a slight uneasiness I find in the 
country. There is good reason for it. The 
American public—which has a lot more 
brains than its gets credit for—knows that 
the country Is now, as businessmen say, 
“integrated.” The whole machine goes up 
or down together. Prosperity in one part 
of the country means a measure of prosper- 
ity In most places. Distress in any section 
is likely to spread to others. In the company 
I know most about—since I work for it— 
we know very well that we are dealing with 
one country, not with assorted parts. Over 
the years, section by section and state by 
state I have seen most. parts of it move into 
a single main stream of American business, 
American employment and American life. 

But this always brings with it a concern. 
That concern ts whether the great machine 
will keep on turning over at. the same rate, 
will keep on turning out the product, set- 
ting up the Jobs, distributing purchasing 
power widely ehough and evenly enough and 
fast enough so that its rate of growth con- 
tinues. Increasingly whether we like it or 
not this depends on sound government poli- 
cies and on sound cooperation with them by 
business and by labor. 

President Kennedy has just proposed a 
careful program for speeding up the Ameri- 
can economic machine. He is right in pro- 
posing it and his program is a good one: 
Analyzed, it proposes to pump about $10 
billion a year or more of purchasing power 
into the American public. Part of this 
comes through lowering of income taxes 
that will mean more buying by consumers 
and, of course, more demand for the product 
of industry. Part of it—reduction in corpo- 
rate tax rates—will mean more resources 
for American concerns to increase or revamp 
their plants or for new enterprises, This 
means more capital, Taken together, this 
should speed up the whole vast enterprise. 

Rightly, the program leaves it to con- 
sumers to determine how they want to spend 
their money and to businessmen to deter- 
mine where the new capital should be put. 
I think it will be successful, and over a 
period of time, I think it will generate more 
taxes out of higher output and payrolls and 
turnover than it costs in a 1- or 2-year 
deficit. Details will, of course, be argued 
over and no doubt should be. But the main 
outlines of the economic program stand up. 

This Tam glad to note is not a program to 
relieve distress. It is a program to increase 
prosperity. It is not a shot in the dark. 
We have the experience of a couple of other 
countries—notably Japan—who tackled the 
problem this way and were successful. I 
think the President's program will pass and 
I think the results will be good and I am 
glad that a Democratic administration pro- 
posed it. 

The other subject on which there is un- 
easiness is that of foreign affairs. Here 
none of us are feeling comfortable; certainly 
Iam not, I suspect that the administration 
is not feeling comfortable either. President 
Kennedy has been right in bluntly telling 
the American public that this will be a long, 
long job. And yet, having watched inter- 
national affairs for a good many years I am 
optimistic over the long pull. 

Let us take a equare look at the situation. 
A few years ago when I had to talk about 
these things, the world was divided into 
two camps. One, the Communist camp, ac- 
cepted Moscow as its leader and master. - 
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The other was an alliance grouped around 
the United States. These two great groups 
were both bound to loosen up. 

The Communist world was the first to 
begin to disintegrate. China, becoming 
Communist 13 years ago, had no desire to 
Play second fiddle to Moscow. As soon as 
she became strong enough she insisted on 
an equal position. In the past few months 
she has frankly broken with Moscow. She 
has been pushing her own imperialist in- 
terests everywhere she could and especially 
in Asia. Sooner or later she will be in frank 
conflict with the Soviet Union. They are 
neighbors in Asia. The Soviet Union has 
empty land there and Red China has more 
People than she can use. The two Commu- 
nist countries are not in open conflict. It 
looks certain that they will be. Meanwhile 
the Communist countries in the middle are 
beginning to fly off in various directions. 
The Iron Curtain countries in Europe would 
exit at once if they could. They stick to 
Moscow chiefly because Russian arms are 
either in them or within arm’s reach. 
Yugoslavia is traveling a course of her own. 
In Asia the smaller countries are already 
under attack as in Vietnam. There is even 
competition between Moscow and Red China 
for top position in some of these countries, 
for instance Laos. 

Whether this conflict will do us much 
good. Ido not know. But it does mean that, 
for the moment, we are not faced with a 
Single united enemy. I don't personally 
think that their differences will help us too 
much. Red China says she wants a war 
With the United States—fortunately she is 
not able to make one. Moscow says they do 
not want a war with us—but will settle for 
Peaceful coexistence. That means in plain 
language they do not want a nuclear war. 
They will try to conquer everything they 
Can in Europe and Latin America by arming, 
financing, stirring up internal civil wars and 
sending their people to help. You are just 
as dead if you are killed in a peaceful co- 
existence civil war as if you were killed in a 
formally declared one. We therefore have to 
be prepared for all contingencies. 

The danger is great just now in Latin 
America. In 1959 and 1960 Cuba became 
Communist. She became and now is almost 
entirely dependent on the Soviet Union. 
She received Soviet arms and the equivalent 
of two, perhaps understrength, Russian di- 
Visions of Russian soldiers. The crisis of last 
October pushed the Soviet missile bases out 
of Cuba and I think, though I do not know, 
Made it unlikely that for the time being Cuba 
Will be a rocket base. But the Communists 
under the domination of the Soviet Union 
hold Cuba, only 90 miles off our coast; Rus- 
sian occupation forces are there and the 
Soviet Union has armed the place. 

These armies are said to be defensive. 
They will stop being defensive as soon as 
they can be used against any neighboring 
state. The Cuban Communists have already 
announced that they intend to attack 
Venezuela and (I am quoting the Cuban 

unist leader Blas Roca) “when we get 
the ol! and iron of Venezuela we will set 
Latin America afire”. As long as there is a 
Communist regime in Cuba, armed and sup- 
Plied by the Soviet warmakers, none of us 
Can feel easy. The present situation cannot 
last indefinitely. So far as we are concerned, 
Cuba can have any kind of social system the 
Cubans want, though we might not think 
Much of it. But a Cuba which insists on 
being an enemy of the United States, armed 
by the Soviet Union, occupied by Russian 
Soldiers, announcing that it is a forward base 
against the United States, and that it plans 
to attack Latin America, that is a real danger 
and a real problem. The country is uneasy— 
it will continue to be uneasy until this 
threat is over. 


Meanwhile, as you see, there are arguments 
Within the North Atlantic Alliance, Perhaps 
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I am too optimistic. But I think that these 
are more apparent than real. The North 
Atlantic treaty countries, notably, Germany, 
France, Great Britain and the United States, 
and our northern neighbor Canada, are free. 
They are democratic. They have politicians 
and policies, They can and do and will con- 
tinue to argue with each other and with us. 
Each has its own opinion of the place it 
should have in the world and will try to 
attain it. 

This leads easily to quarrels. But below 
the squabble there is a single continuing 
condition. The strengths and the prosperity 
of all arises from their ability to get on with 
each other and with us. In final event, this 
factor determines the course of politics. We 
will not always agree on precise forms and 
measures. Small issues may create great ir- 
ritation and great noise. Meanwhile the 
main currents of business, of economics of 
the welfare of labor, and of the course of 
development keep right on rolling. Steadily 
they tend to unite us. Even the current 
quarrels for common markets, and distribu- 
tion of military force, prove that fact. If we 
were not working so closely together these 
quarrels would never arise. If the grand 
alliance were to break up no one in it—except 
ourselves—would have enough strength left 
to quarrel with anybody about anything. 

We are passing through a difficult phase 
now. But I don’t think it will last long. 
Men, especially old ones, come and go. 
Elections change policies, in Europe as well 
as in the United States. The people in these 
countries have not abandoned their com- 
monsense, So I think solutions will be 
found, point by point and area by area. It 
will take time and patience and great com- 
monsense. I think the base of common 
action and common interest is so much 
greater than the base of division that we 
shall find our way through, 

Meantime the United States is developing 
internally with more speed than you would 
think. Somebody said that we had had a 
capitalist reyolution here, and this is the 
fact. The system we now have is not the 
same as the system we had when I was a 
boy. It is not the same as the system we 
had to revamp in 1933. It is definitely an 
American system based on democracy and 
on free enterprise, gathered together and 
steered by national purpose. The system 
had to evolve. It could not—and cannot— 
stand still while scientists are changing 
every kitchen, every plant and every factory. 
The Communists claimed that they had a 
great new development. The United States 
has already made communism obsolete. It 
has, in freedom, done more for more people 
over a longer period of time and a larger area 
than any system in history. It still has a 
long distance to go. But, being a free coun- 
try, and living under democracy, it has kept 
right on going there. If any member in this 
audience is my age, let him think back to 
his own boyhood, and of conditions as he 
knew them then. Then let him think of 
the youngsters of today and the conditions 
as they are now. You wouldn't want “the 
good old days“ back. If they came back you 
would probably want to call the police and 
have them shut down. The possibilities 
before the United States now are almost un- 
limited. What we need are brains and the 
imagination to use them. 

And what we see now will seem as limited 
and strange to our grandchildren as past 
dreams to us. Some 30 years ago Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dreamed of a country whose na- 
tional income was $90 billion a year. Today 
we are talking of a country whose income is 
$600 billion a year. Even allowing for the 
difference in the value of money caused by 
World War II we have in front of us an 
economy four times as big as Roosevelt's 
dream and eight times as big as the reality 
of 1933. And we are only at the beginning 
of the road. 
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The uneasiness of the American public lies 
chiefly in the realm of foreign affairs. There 
they know that our very success puts the 
Communist world to shame. They cannot 
equal us. They cannot, under communism, 
give their people what the American 
gives to its t. They can only be jeal- 
ous—and in that jealousy lies our greatest 


I know that the American public is un- 
easy—it ought to be. There is no escape 
from it until in God's good time the cold 
war is ended, and the danger of nuclear war- 
fare is ended. That will take a long time. 
But I think the United States is moving as 
safely as it can. The Cuban crisis of last 
October made clear that this country has the 
resolution to meet any contingency in case 
of necessity. We shall, I am afraid, have 
other crises, and some of them, especially in 
Latin America, may come in the next year 
or two. I cannot tell. But I think they will 
be met and I think over the years that the 
safety of the United States will be main- 
tained. 

This, I am clear, is what the American 
public wants. It is what as a politician and 
a businessman I think it ought to want. I 
am clear that the men now at the helm want 
this also and that they are entitled to our 
wholehearted support. 


Florida Yankee Sparks Quiet Latin 


Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Miami Herald entitled “Florida 
Yankee Sparks Quiet Latin Revolution.” 
This article concerns Mr. Arthur Cour- 
shon, of Miami, and his work in the es- 
tablishment of savings and loan asso- 
ciations in Latin America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Feb. 10, 

1963 
BATTLING INFLATION To CREATE Homes: 
FLORIDA YANKEE SPARKS QUIET LATIN REV- 
OLUTION 
(By James Russell) 

The slow-moving Alliance for Progress 
might learn a lesson from a virtually unher- 
alded U.S. advisory program that, in less 
than 5 years, has changed the spending and 
saving habits of thousands of people in 
Chile. 

But more than that, it has helped arrest 
one of the wildest inflations in the Western 
Hemisphere and has made homeowners of 
Latin Americans who previously had little or 
no hope of ever owning the place they 
lived in. 

No U.S. Government bureaucrat engi- 
neered this feat. Practically the whole pro- 
gram is the brainchild and the achievement 
of an outspoken Miami Beach savings and 
loan executive who takes a curious delight in 
pursuing ambitious projects that pay him 
nothing more than standard Government 
consultants’ fees. - 

The Yankee sparkplug of Chile’s new sav- 
ings and loan system is Arthur Courshon, 41, 
a World War II bomber pilot who is chair- 
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man of the board of directors of Washington 
Federal Savings & Loan Association. 

This impressive title would suggest that 
Courshon spends all his working hours in the 
big cushioned chair of his panelled office on 
Miami Beach or in a board room conferring 
about lofty economic matters. 

Instead, much of his time is spent touring 
Latin American countries, writing volumi- 
nous reports for congressional committees, 
and serving on such unlikely boards as the 
Sam Rayburn Foundation and the St. Au- 
gustine Quadricentennial Commission—to 
which President Kennedy recently named 
him. 

But Courshon's pet project is the Chilean 
savings and loan system. He started it in 
1958, acting as technical adviser to the US. 
operations mission in Santiago. 

What he found on his first trip to Chile 
would have discouraged many a man, how- 
ever noble his purpose. 

“Chile was still in the grip of a runaway 


. “It destroyed any in- 
centive on the part of the people to save in 
Chilean currency and destroyed any business 
incentive to make long-term loans for hous- 
ing or any other purpose.” 

The average interest rate then, on a 1-year 
loan, was 17 percent a year, of which 11 
percent was aimed at covering the erosion 
of the currency by inflation. Houses just 
weren't being built. Nobody could borrow 
money on a long-term basis. 

Courshon, working with Chileans, devised 
& plan that tied dividend rates on savings 
and interest rates on home loans to an in- 
Aatlonary index, much in the way some 
unions in the United States have escalator 
clauses in wage contracts. 

This provided the incentive needed to 
make Chileans put money in savings ac- 
counts, which, in turn, built up a supply of 
mortgage money for home loans. The plan 
actually worked—and worked well. 

Since its start from scratch less than 5 
years ago, 22 savings and loan associations 
have sprung up in Chile. Last year they 
loaned out more than $10 million that fi- 
nanced more than 3,100 homes. Some mort- 
gage loans were made for 20 years and in- 
terest rates ran around 6 percent—which is 
what they are in the United States, 

It is not the wealthy class that is doing 
most of the borrowing, The average bor- 
rower and home buyer earns less than $200 
amonth. Through the savings program and 
other measures, Chile’s rampant inflation 
has slowed to a more respectable level. 

Direction of the program was done on the 
spot by a Washington Federal executive, 
Marlo Schram, who next month will com- 
plete a 2-year stay in South American Re- 
public. Courshon still shuttles back and 
forth between Miami and Chile keeping tabs 
on the project. He also brings Chileans to 
Miami to train them in U.S. savings and loan 
techniques. Six of them are doing that 
very thing here this week. 

The program has been no easy task. 
Courshon had to overcome a traditional 
Latin “manana” (wait until tomorrow) at- 
titude as well as an inflation problem, 

He used a method that many an American 
businessman in Latin America is reluctant 
to follow for fear of ruffling the Latins’ feel- 

Courshon is direct, determined and 
doesn't mind sacrificing a little tact and 
diplomacy to get action. 

When a Chilean savings and loan official 
suggested that Chile not be called an “un- 
derdeveloped country” In a Courshon report 
to Washington, he stood his ground. 

“That's a word they understand in Wash- 
ington,” he explained. “If I substituted 
something else, it might serve the cause of 
diplomacy, but it wouldn't get my point 
across to the people who have the authority.” 
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Having proved by deeds that privately- 
financed home ownership is feasible in Chile, 
Courshon now is programs 
for other nations the United States is help- 


ing. 

His latest comprehensive report to a con- 
gressional committee, this one to Senator 
JOHN SpPaRKMAN’s subcommittee on housing, 
asks for creation of an International Home 
Loan Bank that would help create savings 
and loan firms in other “underdeveloped 
countries of the world.” 


An Address of Congressman Horace R. 
Kornegay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Horace Kornecay, made a timely 
and thought-provoking address at a 
dinner sponsored by the Wake County 
Young Democratic Club honoring Demo- 
cratic members of the North Carolina 
General Assembly, which I was per- 
mitted to attend. The address was de- 
livered on the eve of the convening of the 
1963 Legislature in North Carolina's new 
State House at Raleigh. 

Because of the challenge to all law- 
makers contained in this address, I rec- 
ommend it to all Members of this body. 

The address follows: 

TaLk BEFORE THE 1963 Democratic LEGISLA- 
TIVE Dinner, WAKE County YDC, RALEIGH, 
N.C., FEBRUARY 5, 1963, py THE HONORABLE 
Horace R. KORNEGAY 


It is a distinct pleasure and privilege to be 
here with you tonight as guest of the Wake 
County Young Democratic Club at this 1963 
legislative dinner honoring the 147-man 
Democratic delegation in the 1963 General 
Assembly of North Carolina. 

To the returning veterans this occasion is 
a great and genial homecoming. To those 
of you who are serving in the State legisla- 
ture for the first time, let me say that I have 
a warm fellow feeling for you. For as you 
have journeyed to Raleigh for your first term, 
it was Just 2 years ago that I journeyed up 
to Washington, in cold and sleet and snow, 
to embark upon a similar experience in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Now being an ancient veteran of one 2- 
year term in the Congress, however, I look 
back on those days with a mixture of relief 
and nostalgia—relief that I survived them 
intact, and nostalgia because being a fresh- 
man carried certain concessions and cour- 
tesies. You weren't supposed to know any- 
thing, so allowances were made for you. 
After that first term, however, these ameni- 
ties cease. It's like being the “lap baby” for 
2 years and suddenly being thrust into the 
role of the “knee baby” where you have to 
fend for yourselves in the cold world. 

I am sure that your veteran colleagues in 
the general assembly will patiently lead you 
newcomers into the right corridors, the right 
customs, and the established procedures, and 
that you will emerge from this session ex- 
perienced solons—that fine old word which 
derives from the name of an Athenian law- 
giver of the sixth century, B.C., and which 
means a “wise man, a skilled legislator” in 
present day usage. 
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I know of no greater accolade I would 
rather earn than to be considered a skilled 
legislator. The science of law giving is an 
exact one, and the path to its accomplish- 
ment is a thorny one, strewn with the 
bleached bones of many good men who have 
tried and failed. 

To be a legislator is to wear two hats, for 
even as you are a legislator, you are also a 
representative. In this dule role, therefore, 
you are to participate in an Important, ex- 
citing, and unique experience—that of being 
an integral part in the functioning of a 
representative government—the very essence 
of democracy at work. 

There are certain fundamental principles 
recognized in our system of representative 
government, and one is that a government 
derives its just power from the consent of 
the governed. Thus the legislative powers 
of our great State of North Carolina are 
delegated to it by the people, and this be- 
comes an operative principle in the institu- 
tion of representation. The best form of 
self-government is representative govern- 
ment, whereby those who make the public 
laws are chosen periodically by the people 
and remain accountable to them, and 
whereby the people have the final and very 
effective means of making their representa- 
tives accountable to them, and that is by 
giving them the hatchet at the next election, 
if they do not believe they have been well 
represented. 

Thus when we speak of government by the 
consent of the governed, we mean that this 
consent ls achieved by the indirect participa- 
tion of the people in the very process of the 
formulation of the law. At the very mini- 
mum, the people are called on to think 
through the Issues of legislation and arrive at 
their own conclusion on them and communi- 
cate to their duly elected representatives. 

80 you are going to be hearing from the 
people—make no mistake about that. And 
if you think the people speak with one 
clear, clarion call, as with one voice, the 
veterans in the general assembly here can 
emphatically tell you that it just ain't so, 
You are here by the grace of God and the 
Democratic Party to represent your con- 
stituency. But here again is a jolting 
thought—the party does not always speak a 
ċlarion, unfractured call. We're all a fam- 
ily of good and true Democrats hére to- 
night. But if we all had exactly the same 
thoughts and the identical philosophy of 
government, down to the most minute de- 
tall, we would be little more than rubber- 
stamps and the label would Inevitably be- 
come greater than the man and greater than 
the laws the man is here to make, 

So now we must conclude that you suc- 
cessful candidates to the general assembly 
actually wear three hats—the hat of the 
legislator, the hat of the representative, and 
the hat of the party you represent. It 
sounds like one big happy familly, but the 
veterans among you know that it isn't al- 
ways the coziest of togetherness with all 
those hats on the hatrack. 

We often hear—what is good for this or 
good for that is good for the country. 

What is good for the country, for its eco- 
nomic well-being, for its international stat- 
ure, for its internal welfare, security, and 
defense is a question so thought provoking 
and so nearly imponderable that its solu- 
tion can not automatically be equated with 
one group, one area, one district, one 
thought pattern. Just as here in our great 
State of North Carolina, the larger good of 
the whole State transcends the consideration 
of what is good for one county or one sens- 
torial district. It Is a larger canvas and re- 
quires a lot of brushes to paint properly. 

By the same token, the larger good of the 
Democratic Party paramounts any group or 
individual preferences, This is no time to 
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complain of wounded feelings or hurt pride, 
but it is the time for all Democrats to fol- 


common mission of dedicated service to the 
people of North Carolina. Let unity be our 
password and victory our cause. 

What I would like to leave with you to- 
night is the thought that as good Demo- 
crats we owe allegiance to our great party, 
as representatives we owe allegiance to our 
constituency, as lawgivers we owe allegiance 
to the very best that is in ourselves to do 
for our people, our State, and for its govern- 
ment, whose greatness lies in the fact that 
it is a government of laws and not of men. 

And if these considerations do not always 
mesh together in a perfect whole, with a 
Single objective, if there are dissident opin- 
fons, and times of confusion as to what is 
right in the final essence, let us draw upon 
the wisdom of that great statesman of Eng- 
land, Edmund Burke, in the year 1774: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 

happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
res pondence, and thé most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
Unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
Sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 
“But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure, no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable, Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
Serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

This session of the Nortif Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly which begins tomorrow is a 
very significant session. As we enter upon 
Our tercentenary year commemorating the 
issuance of the Carolina Charter, we look 
back at our first 300 years and see the un- 
believable progress we have attained albeit 

unbelievable hardships. We look 
Ahead to the next 300, velled in the mists 
of the future. 

You, whom we honor here tonight, are 
the recipients of a noble legacy—built and 
acquired by the generations of dedicated 
and future looking Democratic legislators 
who have preceded you in these positions of 
great trust. From their legislative pens 
came the laws which made North Carolina 
the envy of many and gained her the respect 
Of all of her sister States. Her accomplish- 
ments are legion, and point particularly to 
our vast and well balanced highway system; 
the enormous growth of our industry; our 
humane and ever increasing concern for 
the mentally ill and handicapped; and by 
all means, our herculean efforts in the field 
Of public education for which tremendous 
credit should go to our farsighted and 
courageous Governor, Terry Sanford. Yes, 
you, the 1963 General Assembly, are in- 
heriting a great tradition of statesmanship 
Which was nurtured with a passion for prog- 
ress and a zealous striving for excellence.. 

That is your challenge and we are con- 
fident that you will acquit yourselves well 
in the carrying out of these heavy respon- 
sibilities. For what you do here in the next 
few months will have great meaning for 
the future of North Carolina. 

I have not yet had opportunity to learn 
What the beautiful new State House contains 
in the way of inspiring inscriptions. But 
in the chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington there is only one quo- 
tation, as such, and this is a plaster plaque 
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inscribed with a quotation from Daniel Web- 
ster directly over the Speaker's rostrum, 
which reads as follows: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, bulld up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered.” 

These stirring words are often a great 
comfort to me, as well as a challenge, and 
may they also be to you in your considera- 
tion of the land of the old North State and 
what is best for her, now and in the future. 

It goes without saying that the North Caro- 
lina delegation in the U.S, Congress is eager 
to be of assistance in every appropriate way 
to you who serve our State in the legislative 
halls in Raleigh. There are many areas of 
Federal-State cooperation where we can la- 
bor together for the good of the country 
and the State. I hope we will have the freest 


‘communication and exchange of ideas on 


these matters of vital interest to all of us. 
And now I thank you for the privilege of 
being with you tonight and I wish for you a 
productive and highly successful general as- 
sembly for this 300th year in North Carolina. 


Policy on Residual Oil Imports Hurt 
Prospects for Coal, Newspaper Editors 
Claim in Quoting From Speech by 
Senator Randolph, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1963, I discussed in this 
form a “Memorandum for the President” 
released on February 13, 1963, by the 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning and in which the latter recom- 
mended to the Chief Executive that our 
Government's program of controls of im- 
ports of residual fuel oil be further re- 
laxed. I stated in detail reasons why I 

with the OEP recommendation 
for “relaxation” of controls on the waste 
residuals of foreign petroleum refineries. 
And I pointed out especially that appar- 
ently the OEP director either overlooked 
or misunderstood the provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which deals 
specifically with the relation of a healthy 
national economy to the overall national 
security. 


Those of us from coal-producing ` 


States opposing additional increases in 
the level of residual fuel oil imports are 
not talking about Government assist- 
ance. We are concerned with and ssk- 
ing for protection against excessive 
dumping of a foreign waste product on 
the domestic fuels market. And we are 
urging an equitable stabilization of the 
import quota program which will allow 
for long-range investment planning and 
development in coal and related in- 
dustries. 

The concern growing out of the severe 
domestic problems of numerous areas of 
interior States—especially those of the 
Appalachian bituminous coal producing 
region—as residual oil imports continue 
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to be increased for the eastern seaboard 
States is demonstrated in communica- 
tions and petitions from citizens and 
legislative bodies of the affected areas. 
Editorial comment in newspapers is be- 
coming more forceful. It is appropriate 
to note, too, that there is growing im- 
patience. 

Mr. President, I call attention to a 
February 21, 1963, editorial, “Residual 
Oil,” in the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset 
News-Observer, and to a February 23, 
1963, editorial, “Policy on Residual Oil 
Imports Hurts Prospects for Coal,” in 
the Johnston (Pa.) Tribune-Democrat. 
I ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sunset News-Observer, Bluefield, 
W. Va., Feb. 21, 1963] 
Resiwvat Om. 

Seators RANDOLPH and Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia are thoroughly justified in the strong 
words they have been using and the strong 
position they have taken, along with West 
Virginia. Members of Congress, in their fight 
to block the recommendation of the Office 
of Emergency Planning for a further relaxa- 
tion of import quotas on residual oil, 

West Virginians expect better of the Ken- 
nedy administration than that. Regardless 
of international considerations or east coast 
economic and political pressures, West Vir- 
ginia’s coal industry should not be penalized 
further. 

The people of the coal areas were slapped 
in the face by the Eisenhower administration 
on this issue. They got no help from the 
Republicans in their efforts to dam the flow 
of residual oil. Our Representatives should 
not let the White House forget this political 
fact. 

Senator RANDOLPH stated coal's case force- 
fully and effectively in his Senate speech 
Tuesday. He pointed out that not only does 
the waste oil cause coalfield unemployment, 
the loss of tonnage royalties puts added bur- 
dens on the United Mine Workers’ welfare 
fund upon which so many depend; it hurts 
railroad workers and stockholders; it cuts 
into municipal and county tax revenues; 
and, worse, it endangers the national 
security. 

The Senator made other excellent points. 
He said the OEP’s proposal is not in line 
with the President's own stated poli- 
cles on national security, nor is it in line 
with the interest he has expresssed in help- 
ing West Virginia. 

He said the Trade Expansion Act, under 
which the Director of the OEP is an adviser 


shall recognize the close relation of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation to our national 
security. x 

“Tt further provides that they shall take 
into consideration the impact of foreign com- 
petition on the economic welfare of Individ- 
ual domestic industries, as well as any sub- 
stantial unemployment, decrease in reve- 
nues of Government, or other serious effects, 
in determining whether weakening of our 
internal economy by imports may impair the 
national security.” 

The importation of residual oll, the waste 
product of foreign refineries, by underselling 
coal and taking its markets, does these 
things, Under the Kennedy administra- 
tion, residual quotas have already been in- 
creased sufficiently to displace 8.3 million 
tons of coal. 
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Now, additional relaxation of controls is 
being considered, and even complete decon- 
trol for electric utillites has been proposed. 

All the members of the West Virginia dele- 
gation in Washington have to the 
White House. They should continue to raise 
cain, and they should be joined by leaders 
from other affected coal areas. The strong- 
est possible case must be presented to the 
President. 

If that fails, immediate legislative curbs 
on the waste oil should be sought. Sena- 
tor RanDOLPH, in a communication to the 
President last week, left no doubt that he 
would seek such a protection amendment to 
the Trade Act, which up to now he has sup- 


As President Stephen F. Dunn of the Na- 
tional Coal Association said, the Office of 
Emergency Planning is, indeed, “planning an 
emergency“ for the coal industry in its 
recommendations. 

What is clearly needed is not a relaxation 
of the oil quotas, but an immediate and 
sharp tightening up, instead. 


[From the Tribune-Democrat, Johnstown, 
Pa., Feb. 23, 1963] 
Poier on RESIDUAL On. IMPORTS HURTS 
PROSPECTS FOR COAL 


Earlier this month, the director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning in the Executive 
Office of the President sent President Ken- 
_ nedy a memorandum recommending “a care- 
ful and meaningful relaxation of controls” 
on residual fuel imports. Earlier, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had authorized an in- 
crease in quotas for the first quarter of this 
year. And Venezuelan President Betancourt, 
on his visit here, is expected to ask for higher 
quotas for his country, one of the primary 
sources of our residual oil imports. 

Last Tuesday Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
of West. Virginia, took issue with rising im- 
ports of residual oil, which is what is left 
after gasoline and lighter oils have been 
distilled from crude oll—a product that 
has been described as the sawdust of the oil 
industry. He cited a portion of the Trade 
Expansion Act which declares that the di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning 
and the President shall consider domestic 
production needed for defense, and the man- 
ner in which imports affect such production, 
The law states that they shall also “recognize 
the close relation of the economic welfare of 
the Nation to our national security, and shall 
take into consideration the impact of for- 
eign competition on the economic welfare of 
individual domestic industries; and any sub- 
stantial unemployment, decrease in revenues 
of Government, loss of skills or investment, 
or other serious effects resulting from the 
displacement of any domestic products by 
excessive imports shall be considered, with- 
out excluding other factors, in determining 
whether such weakening of our internal econ- 
omy may impair the national security.” 

Senator RANDOLPH speaks for a State which 
is interested, like this one, in the preserva- 
tion of the coal industry. “We are con- 
cerned,” he said, “with Government protec- 
tion against excessive dumping of a foreign 
waste product on the domestic fuel market.” 
The recent increase in the residual-oil quota 
brings it, he said, 36 million barrels an- 
nually above the 1960 quota, equivalent to 
8.3 million tons of coal or the annual work 
of 3,300 miners. 

The Senator urged stabilization of these 
imports to allow for “long-range investment 
Planning and development in the coal in- 
dustry and related industries." The rising 
Population of the east coast, he said, and 
the projected increase in generation of elec- 


RANDOLPH, “is the mar- 
ket from which we must not be foreclosed 
due to a temporary and perhaps expedient 
interpretation of the Trade Expansion Act.” 
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He spoke of new methods of rail transport 
of coal, at lower cost; of the exciting and 
dramatic development of long-line extra- 
high voltage transmission, of which the re- 
cently announced mine-mouth powerplant 
near Indiana, linked to the east coast by 
powerlines, is a prime example. 

“These are just some of the plans which 
the coal and electrical generating industries 
have for increasing the distribution and de- 
creasing the cost of electrical power,” said 
Senator RANDOLPH. “These creative efforts 
must not be placed in jeopardy by such a 
shortsighted expediency as the relaxation 
of controls on residual oil imports." 

In a letter to President Kennedy, which 
he introduced into his Senate speech, Senator 
RANDOLPH declared that the OEP report and 
recommendations “constitute an invitation 
to Atlantic seaboard electric utilities from 
Florida to Maine, as well as other large indus- 
trial fuel consumers, to design their present 
plant expansions and their future new fuel 
burning facilities to exclude domestic coal 
and to rely on the residual waste product of 
foreign refineries.” 

But the memorandum, he said, “is silent 
concerning the fact of and the dangers of 
possible further sabotage and internal 
changes in the governments and policies of 
the countries which are the foreign sources 
of supply.” He also spoke of the effect of 
imports on the Nation’s adverse balance of 
international payments, and the consequent 
drain on its gold supply. 

In the House, Representative Jonn P, SAY- 
Lor of this district and Representative JOHN 
H. Dent of Westmoreland County have been 
actively opposing expanded imports of 
residual oil. Representative Sartor has 
asked an inquiry into the possibility that 
Soviet oll sent to Italy, Brazil, and other 
countries may be transshipped to the United 
States, and has cited its impact on the mar- 
kets of the free world. 

There is a great difference between freeing 
legitimate trade among nations, and per- 
mitting the “dumping” of what is essentially 
a waste product on this country in such a 
way as to impair or destroy a basic and very 
essential industry. 

Recalling the virtual elimination of foreign 
oil imports as a result of submarine activi- 
ties in World War II, this is a subject which 
President Kennedy must look into very 
closely before creating too great dependence 
upon a fuel which could easily and readily 
be shut off in some new emergency. 

The Soviet Union has many times more 
submarines than Hitler ever had, and if it 
should construct a submarine base in the 
Caribbean. 


To Preserve Our Freedoms We Must 
Defend Our Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech delivered by Mr. Charles S. 
Rhyne, past president, American Bar 
Association, before the annual meeting 
of the Frederick Bar Association, at the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel in Frederick, 
Md., on February 25, 1963, about the vital 
role of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in our system of government. Mr. 
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Rhyne’s speech entitled “To Preserve 
Our Freedoms We Must Defend Our 
Courts,” is herewith appended: 
To PRESERVE Our FREEDOMS WE Must DEFEND 
Our COURTS 
(By Charles: 8. Rhyne) 

I am highly honored to be privileged to 
speak to you about the vital role of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in our 
system of government. 

Our whole system of government can be 
summed up in the three words “rule of law.“ 
and the great paramount p of our 
system in the four words “individual liberty 
under law.“ We pride ourselves on the fact 
that we have a “government of laws and 
not of men” but men are required to run 
our Government. The acts and actions of 
men are constantly examined and measured 
against our constitutional guarantees. It 
is our courts which do most of this exami- 
nation and measuring. Our courts are there- 
fore the most important organ in the main- 
tenance of our whole system of government. 
When personal freedom and individual Hber- 
ties diminish and disappear in other nations 
one always finds this to occur in proportion 
to the decline in independence of the courts. 
This stark fact underlines the tremendous 
importance to all of us of our courts, especi- 
ally our Supreme Court of the United States. 

The most recent action to “clip the wings” 
of the U.S. Supreme Court is the ridiculous 
proposal by the General Assembly of the 
States recommending a supercourt com- 
posed of the 50 State supreme court chief 
justices to sit in review of all judgments in- 
volving States’ rights such as legislative re- 
apportionment. While only one State leg- 
islature, Florida, has approved this irrational 
proposal, it is up to we lawyers to point out 
the dangers involved in destroying the US. 
Supreme Court so as to head off any further 
approvals. 

Our system of government is dependent 
upon and no stronger than our courts. And 
our courts are no stronger than the strength 
of the public’s confidence in them. The 
current irresponsible criticism directed 
chiefly at the U.S. Supreme Court makes this 
& most appropriate time to seek your help 
in speaking- out to maintain public confi- 
dence in our courts as an institution of 
government, It is unfortunate that much 
of this criticism is of such a scurrilous char- 
acter that if left unrefuted it may lead to 
disrespect and loss of confidence in all law, 
all courts, and our entire system of govern- 
ment under law. 

There is a true saying that “evil grows 
when good men do nothing.” A great evil 
is abroad in our land due to these recently 
organized assaults on our U.S. Supreme Court 
and some of its members. In addition to 
the unsound proposal of a 50-judge super 
court, the recently conducted essay contest 
seeking reasons for impeachment of our 
great Chief Justice, and the highly publi- 
cized signs in Atlanta calling for his im- 
peachment must be answered and their great 
public injury exposed. The false implication 
that reasons for impeachment exist makes 
these attacks most reprehensible. We of the 
bar who follow every word uttered by the 
Justices most carefully, as we must do to 
present cases there, know how false this 
innuendo is but we have trouble in getting 
any newspaper to print our defense of the 
Court and its members. Charges are 
“news"—defense and denial are evidently 
not. 

The preamble of the “Canons of Profes- 
sional Ethics” as promulgated by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association provides: 

“In America, where the stability of courts 
and of all departments of government rests 
upon the approval of the people, it is pecu- 
Uarly essential that the system of establish- 
ing and dispensing Justice be developed to 
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n high point of efficiency and so maintained 
that the public shall have absolute con- 
fidence in the integrity and impartiality of 
its administration.” 

Our Government was established with 
three separate branches specifically to create 
a balance of power. The checks which each 
of these branches has on the others are our 
best insurance that the absolute power nec- 
essary to form a tyranny will never vest in 
any one branch. If the American public 
loses its respect for our courts, one-third of 
our governmental system of checks and bal- 
ances will be stripped of its power. This is 
axiomatic, for no organ has power absent 
either respect or fear; and fear has never 
been an arm of democracy. If one of our 
three branches of Government may be de- 
Stroyed, none are safe. For if our Federal 
Courts are undermined our State courts will 
also be destroyed. 

Unless our court system can maintain its 
Position of dignity and respect in the eyes 
of our public, the foundation of our way of 
life is in danger. The truth inherent in this 
Teasoning is sufficiently grave to merit our 
thoughtful, objective consideration. Per- 
Sonal reactions and personal judgment as 
to any individual decision of any court must 
be laid aside and the grave problem of the 
current situation considered. 

Canon No, 1 of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s “Canons of Professional Ethics” pro- 
Vides in part: “Judges, not being wholly free 
to defend themselves, are peculiarly entitled 
to receive the support of the bar against 
Unjust criticism and clamor.” 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only 
in the discharge of their judicial function. 

men have given up the right to criti- 
Cize in order that the rest of us might be 
secure in that right. But we have no such 
Testraint upon us. It is, therefore, up to us 
to speak up in defense of our courts as an 
institution of government, Our duty is to 
See to it that our people have the correct 
facts and a proper appreciation of the place 
Of the courts in our system of government. 

We cannot be content merely to note the 
Comforting fact that an institution which 
has survived the petulance and displeasure 
Of a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Truman, and two 

velts—to say nothing of the tirades of 
lesser men—almost certainly has the strength 
and vitality to survive present attacks. We 
have our own obligations to discharge, and 
it is important that we not fail in those 
Obligations. 

We as a people may talk loud and strong 
of our rights and liberties, but our rights are 
as nothing without a redress and protection 
in the. courts. Chief Justice Marshall so 
truly sald: 

‘The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man's fireside, it passes 
io Property, his reputation, his life, 

Under our system of government the Court 
Must decide great issues upon which our 
People are often greatly divided. And do 
not therefore be shocked that the Court it- 
Self is just as often divided. These men, 
though Justices, are human beings. They 
have wives and children just as we do. They 
experience human reactions to the ups and 
downs of life just as we do, They even make 

takes as we do. Do not expect their judi- 
cial robes to transform them into supermen. 

The important thing to put in proper fo- 
Cus is that under our system of government 
decisions must be made if that system is to 
Operate, and the Court is our organ of gov- 
ernment to make those decisions. Recall the 
Paralysis of our country under the Articles 
of Confederation due in part to absence of 
— Organ to decide great issues, Look at the 
1, Potency of the United Nations today due 

n part to lack of acceptance and use of the 
World Court. Then ponder the success of the 
European Economic Community where the 
European Court of Justice is deciding over 
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50 cases a year, thus ins progress and 
avoiding the stagnation of stalemate which 
flows from lack of such a decisionmaking 
process. 

But let me confine my remarks tonight to 
the United States rather than the world 
community. In this area we have plenty 
to discuss. Certain issues which have come 
before the Supreme Court recently have 
been highly controversial. The segregation 
cases, regardiess of their resolution, were 
bound to offend the convictions of an ap- 
preciable portion of our population. The 
internal security decisions grappled with 
the basic conflict between the rights of the 
individual and the necessary powers of the 
sovereign in the field of security. Again 
public opinion was bound to be divided. 
But what case in the Supreme Court is not 
highly controversial and highly important? 

There are no easy cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It gets only the 
most difficult of all cases. But the more 
important the case, the more nicely balanced 
the conflicting interesta involved, the more 
essential it is that criticism and debate con- 
cerning the ultimate decision be conducted 
on a high plane. 

I pause to point out that the Supreme 
Court considers some 2,000 cases per year. 
It hears oral argument and writes extensive 
opinions in more than 100 of these cases. 
Because of its important position at the apex 
of our system for the administration of jus- 
tice it is essential that the Court confine 
itself to the great issues, the most important 
cases, and not waste its time on cases of no 
great consequence or otherwise it would not 
have adequate time to devote to its great 
function of deciding the major issues which 
come before it in a steady flow and which 
must be decided if our system of government 
is to work. Weg have 50 State supreme 
courts and 11 Federal circuit courts of ap- 
peal, as well as many other intermediate 
appellate courts in our country, where 
everyone is assured of an opportunity to have 
alleged errors of our thousands of trial 
courts corrected. So please understand that 
not every case can be, or should be, con- 
sidered or heard orally by the Supreme 
Court. I believe the Court does an out- 
standing job of selection of the cases it 
should hear. 

Defense of our judiciary as an institution 
of government must not and should not 
interfere with or impair the right and duty 
of any man to express reasoned criticism of 
any decision of any court he believes to be 
erroneous. There is certainly nothing wrong 
with criticism of judicial decisions. Many 
great advances in our jurisprudence have 
stemmed from the reasoned criticism of ju- 
dicial decisions. And that the Court should 
from time to time reexamine the basis of 
some of its decisions and reverse long-stand- 
ing precedents is not surprising. It would 
be surprising if the Court did not. As the 
Court itself has said, “Repeated error is still 
error.“ And the Court has never claimed to 
be infallible. I would say that the instances 
of such reversals of precedents are extremely 
rare. The stability of our law flowing from 
its decisions as a precedent is therefore not 
impaired by those rare instances. 

All of us are somewhat familiar with the 
overall history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In its decisions one can trace 
most of the significant social, political, and 
economic trends and developments of our 
Nation. The Court began its role as a re- 
solver of great national issues in the classic 
case of Marbury v. Madison. The majority 
opinion by Mr. Chief Justice John Marshall 
stated that conflict between a Federal statute 
and our Constitution must be resolved in 
favor of the Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land. Although this declaration was 
actually mere dictum, it was widely accepted 
as controlling on the power of the Court to 
rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 
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Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the exclusive 
power to pass on its own authority. Rational 
grounds were advanced for this argument. 
Certainly many persons must have consid- 
ered the decision that the Judiciary could 
overrule the legislature to be a violent mis- 
use of judicial authority. Yet, now we look 
upon Marbury v. Madison as the very corner- 
stone of constitutional law. Absent this re- 
view of constitutionality of Federal legisla- 
tion, the basic rights and freedoms we prize 
would be unprotected. The “gross usurpa- 
tion of 1803” is the “genius of John Marshall” 
today. 

McCulloch v. Maryland introduced a line 
of decisions in which the Court established 
the supremacy of the Federal Government in 
certain areas of power. Each infringement 
of States’ activity and each addition to Fed- 
eral powers brought forth a new of 
criticism. So vehement and bitter were the 
feelings that several plans were suggested to 
limit or transfer the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Court, where validity of statutes were 
involved. A number of eminent persons, in- 
cluding Senators and Representatives, joined 
in this crusade; but, fortunately, wiser heads 
prevailed. We now recognize the value of 
most of these decisions. All sections of our 
great Nation have pulled together in time of 
emergency. Our commerce has not been 
hampered by duties, taxes or retalatory 
measures between our States. The Court's 
interpretations of our Constitution, even in 
the face of violent opposition at the time 
when made, have made us nationally strong 
today. - 

The equality of man has always been a 
contentious issue. Every American reads in 
grade school how the Supreme Court re- 
turned Dred Scott to slavery. The hue and 
cry which arose from the abolitionists then 
was equal to any modern attack by segrega- 
tion forces. President Lincoln was extreme- 
ly displeased with the decision. But he made 
a statement which we would all do well to 
ponder. He said: 

“We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions and we 
shall do what we can to have it overrule this. 
We offer no resistance to It.” 

This was the position of a man willing to 
shelve his personal tment rather 
than lead an attack as he said against “our 
whole republican system of government—a 
blow which If successful would place all our 
rights and liberties at the mercy of passion, 
anarchy, and violence.” 

This must be our position as thoughtful 
Americans. We must take the lead in up- 
holding for our judicial system. 
Fight particular decisions if you believe they 
are erroneous, Endeavor to have them over- 
ruled. But we must not disparage the status 
of our courts as an institution of government 
by blanket. attack upon the courts as an 
institution and especially by personal attacks 
upon justices or Judges. f 

It tiei g continue tracing the his- 
tory of the Supreme Court in support of 
the thesis herein stated. It is well known to 
all, Never a decade has passed that some 
great controversial economic, political, or 
moral issue has not been resolved by the 
Court. Time has proved many of the de- 
cisions to be not only correct but brilliant. 
Others were later seen to be shortsighted or 
shallow and were overruled. But would we 
have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have as our High 
Court of Justice a board of nine pacifiers 
whose chief function Ís to concede some basic 
value here (and withhold a little justice 
there) in an effort to appease a minimum of, 
say, 90 percent of the public? Or would we 
have nine legal minds, human men, not 
gods, who wrestle with the great judicial 
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issues of our day and resolve them to the 
best of their ability? 

Is our first concern that every decision 
be correct, important as thisis? The answer 
is clearly no. It is more important that we 
have independent judges, free to decide un- 
fettered by outside pressures. If unpopular 
decisions can result in loss of appellate 
jurisdiction or irresponsible charges of im- 
peachment against judges, how can we hope 
that fear of consequences of decisions—or 
what is even worse, political corruption—may 
not seep into and rush the scales of justice? 

These are critical times. The forces of 
communism are constantly trying to under- 
mine our institutions, One of their prin- 
cipal goals is to create distrust and dissen- 
tion within our Nation—to make us doubt 
our way of life. Certainly this is no time 
for our own people to add impetus to the 
Communist attack. And let us never for- 
get that no institution in our Government 
is so directly opposed to the concept of a 
supreme state as our courts, The rule of 
law and the supreme state cannot coexist. 
Supremacy of law over government insures 
freedom of man. That supremacy is insured 
by our independent judiciary. Destroy that 
independence and our freedoms are dead. 

All Americans must be reminded of our 
priceless heritage of freedom under law. In 
our dally life we see the great principles of 
democracy applied by our court system. We 
tend to take them for granted. But when- 
ever we stop and think, we must recognize 
that not one of our priceless freedoms— 


speech, religion, press, even criticism of goy- ` 


ernment—would be safe without the final 
safeguard of the courts. The Supreme Court 
has been our bulwark of ultimate protec- 
tion for the weak, the oppressed, the minori- 
ties and the unpopular. Our whole future 
as a nation, and as a people, depends upon 
the maintenance of this independent judi- 
ciary to preserve the rights of our people. 

In closing it is well to stress again that I 
am not here urging that our court system or 
our Supreme Court is above censure. No 
organ of government is. None of our insti- 
tutions are perfect, including our courts. 
As Mr. Justice David Brewer of the Supreme 
Court said in 1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is elther honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive analy- 
sis of particular decisions and the unin- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
and proposals which are sometime being 
hurled currently. As President Lincoln sug- 
gested, time spent in ranting and raving 
would be better used working to establish the 
fallacy of the unpopular holding. But no 
degree of disagreement justifies degrading 
the foremost protection of our finest heri- 
tage—freedom under law—a protection only 
the courts can guarantee. 

Public understanding of our courts and 
their supreme importance to each American 
is vital to the future of our Nation. Our 
American people have traditionally been 
ready to respect their courts and to look to 
them as the ultimate guardians of the lib- 
erties of our people. We must maintain that 
tradition to maintain those liberties. “Jus- 
tice” as Daniel Webster said, “is the greatest 
interest of man on earth. It is the ligament 
which holds civilized nations together. 
Wherever her temple stands, and so long as 
it is duly honored, there is a foundation for 
social security, general happiness, and the 
improvement and progress of our race.” 

To insure justice in our land, we must do 
all in our power to preserve the respect of 
the public for our courts. The stake of the 
public at large in this matter is tremendous. 
A respected and strong judiciary is essential 
to maintain our system of freedom under law. 
Maintenance of that freedom is essential 
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to the continued liberty of our people and 
the continued liberty of our people is es- 
sential to the future of free peoples every- 
where. 


The Colorful Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most colorful Senators who ever 
served in this body was Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana. Mr. Wheeler has 
written a very interesting and indeed 
thrilling autobiography, in collaboration 
with Mr. Paul F. Healy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that two reviews of his 
autobiography may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

YANKEE From West WALKED WITH GIANTS 

(Reviewed by James Rowe, a Washington at- 
torney who served as administrative assist- 
ant to President Roosevelt. Mr. Rowe 
was born and reared in Montana) 

(“Yankee From the West,” by Burton K. 
Wheeler with Paul F. Healy.) 

Perhaps it is nostalgia to look back down 
the years and say, “They Were giants in those 
days.” Still, the Senators of the thirties do 
appear much larger than life. Norris, Walsh, 
of Montana, the La Follettes, Jimmy Byrnes, 
Wagner, Hugo Black—those were tall and 
handsome men, truculent, talented, and able. 

One of the best of them, former Senator 
Wheeler, now has written his memoirs, with 
Paul Healy, the talented correspondent of 
the New York News. After a New England 
boyhood in Massachusetts, they take him 
through his early Montana campaigns, his 
four Senate terms, to his defeat in 1946, and 
end with his career as a successful Washing- 
ton lawyer. 

In between they are often incredible, con- 
troversial, cantankerous, and melodramatic. 
Such a career would have no attraction for 
the faint of heart. 

This son of the wild jackass,” as the 
handful of tough western progressive Sen- 
ators were labeled, worked his way through 
Michigan Law School as a book salesman. 
He then toured the West looking for a law 
office. Two card sharks inveigled him into 
a poker game in Butte, Mont., and took every 
penny he had. 

It was the best investment Burt Wheeler 
ever made. He had to start his law prac- 
tice in the tough copper-mining town of 
Butte. In those days, the Anaconda Copper 
Co. ran Montana politics ruthlessly. 

To this day, Wheeler still does not know 
whether he was naive or plain stubborn. In 
any event, he would not be shoved around. 
He found himself in the State legislature 
battling against “The Company” for the 
workingman and farmer. 

Senator Walsh made him a US. attorney. 
But "B.K." refused to join the World War I 
hysteria so prevalent in the Western States. 
His insistence on civil liberties cost him his 
job. 

By 1920, in alliance with the agrarian Non- 
Partisan League, Wheeler had captured the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. The 
campaign was the most bitter, violent, and 
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rough that a State which still takes its poli- 
tics more seriously than Kentucky has ever 
seen. One long night, Wheeler hid In a box- 
car to save himself from lynching. And 
once again “The Company” defeated him. 

Two years later, with a strengthened 
phalanx of workers and farmers and aided 
by a depression, Wheeler was elected to the 
U.S. Senate. He immediately joined the 
Western progressives led by Norris and the 
elder La Follette. Wheeler quickly investi- 
gated Attorney General Daugherty, whom 
Coolidge had to remove. For his pains he 
was twice indicted by the Department of 
Justice but won both cases. 

When John W. Davis received the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1924, the Montana pro- 
gressive bolted, running for Vice President 
on & third-party ticket with La Follette. 

He was the first prominent politician to 
announce for Roosevelt and campaigned 
strongly for him in 1932. Thus began the 
curiously complex relationship between the 
powerful Président and the proud and Inde- 
pendent Senator from the West. Whatever 
the reasons, it is this reviewer’s personal con- 
viction they never really liked or trusted 
each other, though each had for the other 
a grudging but strong respect. 

When he was on F.D.R.’s side, Wheeler was 
a mighty ally. His brilliant skill in driving 
President Roosevelt’s public utility holding 
company bill through the Congress in 1935 
is evidence enough. When he fought the 
President, he was an equally dangerous ad- 
versary, and it is fair comment that he was 
the only man who ever beat “The Champ” 
In a fair fight, as he did in the Supreme 
Court fight of 1937. 

The Montana Senator was always the 
favorite of the young New Dealers in the 
President’s camp. There was much talk 
among them of Wheeler for Vice President in 
1940 and 1944. Certainly, Wheeler was ap- 
proached, as he recounts in his autobiogra- 
phy. But the outbreak of World War I in 
Europe had made the two men irreconcil- 
able. 

Mr. Roosevelt was “interventionist,” clear- 
ly so after the fall of France. Wheeler, in 
the labels of the day, was strongly tsola- 
tionist” and “America First.” 

In 1946 Wheeler found he was in serious 
trouble back home. 
“liberalism” had become synonymous with 
“internationalism.” Mr. Roosevelt, by then 
dead, had always been tremendously popu- 
lar in Montana. Labor turned against this 
labor Senator, despite his perfect voting rec- 
ord. He was beaten in the Democratic pri- 


mary. 

So ended the fascinating public career of 
a determined man who fought always for 
what he believed was right, with an appalling 
but admirable disregard for where the votes 
were. 

To the bitter end of his public life, he 
always fought the privileged, was always for 
the common man. In 1924, when the Demo- 
cratic leadership threatened to oust him for 
running on a third-party ticket he replied, 
“I will not bend my knee, nor mend my 
ways.” 

He never did. 

Lire AND TIMES or A POLITICAL HELL-RAISER 
From MONTANA 
(By Cabell Phillips) 

(“Yankee From the West," by Burton K. 
Wheeler with Paul F. Healy.) 

Political science majors these days are 
being taught that one of the great epochs of 
American politics was the 20-odd years be- 
tween the close of World War I and the be- 
ginning of World War II. In that historically 
short period the United States was trans- 
formed from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial society; from an insular parochialism 
to the threshold, at least, of a responsible 
internationalism; from an attitude of 
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laissez-faire between citizen and govern- 
ment to the acknowledged dependency of a 
welfare state. 

For such a transformation there had to 
be “giants in the earth,” men with the vigor, 
courage, and ambition to fight for or against 
the revolutionary upheavals of the times. 
Though this is a just-passed generation, 
monuments to many of them already stand— 
to Wilson, Roosevelt, Lodge, La Follette, 
Borah, Hiram Johnson, Huey Long, George 
Norris, and others. 

Happily, a few of these giants still live on 
to bridge the widening gap between what 
seems a banal today and a glamorous yes- 
terday. One of the most notable, as well as 
one of the most articulate, is Burton K. 
Wheeler, a political hell-raiser out of Mon- 
tana who stamped his distinctive imprint on 
a score of the most vital and flammable na- 
tional issues of three decades. His memoir, 
“Yankee From the West,” written In collab- 
oration with Paul F. Healy, Is as exciting and 
fast-paced as a battle diary, and as revealing 
of the intricacies of practical politics as a 
field manual. Here is the raw material from 
Which half a dozen “Advise and Consents” 
could be extracted, for Burt Wheeler’s Sen- 
ate career put him in the midst of some of 
the most dramatic episodes of chicanery, in- 
trigue, human weakness, and human nobility 
this Capital City has ever known. 

Wheeler was a hard-nosed political pro 
who worked his way up through the ranks 
of the Democratic Party in Montana and 
came close to being lynched in his first try 
for the Governorship. As a freshman Sen- 
ator, he was a principal scourge of “the 
Ohio gang,“ and drove Harding's corrupt 
Attorney General, Harry Daugherty, out of 
office. He was one of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's earliest backers for the Presidency, and 
& main legislative wheelhorse for the New 
Deal. Yet he masterminded the most stun- 
ning political setback FDR. ever suffered, 
the defeat of his effort to “pack” the Supreme 
Court. Wheeler hankered for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1940, and stood as good 
a chance as any of getting it until Roose- 
velt himself decided to go for a third term. 

He was an idealist, too, with stubborn 
principles on which he would not yield. Asa 
fledgling lawyer in Butte, he was one of the 
few with courage enough to defend strikers 
and labor leaders in court and to challenge 
the political prerogatives of the awesome 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. As U.S. attor- 
hey during World War I he was ostracized as 
& suspected traitor because he would not be 
Swept along by the prevalent tide of spy 
hysteria, His political gods were men of the 
Stripe of Theodore Roosevelt, George Norris 
and William E. Borah, and in 1924 he ran as 
the Vice-Presidential candidate with Wiscon- 
Sin’s Fighting Bob” La Follette on the Pro- 
gressive ticket, He was one of the Nation’s 
Most prominent and effective liberals in the 
Senate, yet he did not hesitate to let that 
Proud image be clouded by his implacable 
Opposition to American involvement in 
World War II, 

He has never retreated from that stand, 
and it is probable today, if the average 
reader recalls Wheeler at all, he has the 
Senator labeled as an America Firster“ and 
& reactionary rather than as the liberal cru- 
Sader for, say, recognition of the Soviet 
Union and passage of the Securities and 
Exchange Act. 

Senator Wheeler is now past 80, but he is 
still actively engaged in the practice of law, 
and he is not an unfamiliar sight on the 
streets of downtown Washington. Tall, 
erect, his hair a sandy gray, he still looks 
Out on the world through his gold-rimmed 
Slasses with the slightly belligerent and in- 
credulous glare of the skeptical prosecutor. 
This is the role, one suspects, brought over 
from the formative rought-and-tumble days 
in Butte, which most significantly shaped 
his career, This was the talent he used to 
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hammer Harry Daugherty into the ground, to 
make his case in the court-packing fight, 
and to come close to paralyzing this Nation’s 
program of aiding Britain in the months be- 
fore Peafl Harbor. He recounts these ex- 
ploits with some of the verbal relish and 
convenient logic of a man accustomed to 
swaying juries. 

The joy of this book for anyone with a 
taste for politics lies in its wealth of lively 
and significant detail—and for this we prob- 
ably have Paul Healy, the collaborator, to 
thank. A first-rate Washington reporter 
for the New York Dally News, he has taken 
a mass of diaries, letters, clippings, and ex- 
tensive personal interviews with Senator 
Wheeler and organized them skillfully and 
unobtrusively into a well-knit, well-paced, 
and well-modulated personal narrative. 
What results is an absorbing and illuminat- 
ing look into the political life of a topflight 
politician. 


Americanism Award to Hon. George M. 
Wallhauser, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call the 
attention of the House to an article 
earried in the February 21, 1963, edition 
of the News-Record of Maplewood and 
South Orange, N.J. 

This article relates in detail the cere- 
monies held in the presentation of the 
South Mountain Lodge, B'nai B'rith, 
Americanism Award to our distingushed 
colleague, the Honorable Gerorce M. 
WALLHAUSER of the 12th District of New 
Jersey. 

It is a most significant award given by 
an outstanding organization. Founded 
in New York in 1843, B'nai B'rith is the 
Nation’s oldest service organization and 
one which has distinguished itself in 
service to people of all faiths through- 
out its history. 

The article follows: 

B'NAI B'RITH Honor GIVEN TO WALLHAUSER 

Representative GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER of 
Maplewood was presented the Americanism 
Award of South Mountain Lodge, B'nai 
B'rith, and tributes from lodge and other 
civic leaders Tuesday night before an audi- 
ence of 175 persons at Congregation Beth El, 
South Orange. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER, Representative of the 
12th Congressional District, said in accept- 
ing the award that he had held important in 
his life the “American dream—to give others 
something of ourselves.“ 

He also paid tribute to his family and the 
wonderful people with whom he sald he had 
worked in civic, and business and govern- 
ment life. He said he was humble and 
grateful for the award. - 

Senator Nelson Stamler, State senator fro 
Union County, presented the award, which 
the lodge has awarded annually since 1955. 
Mr, WALLHAUSER was cited for his excep- 
tional record of community service and civic 
activity. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER praised the lodge and 
B'nai Brith, saying it had rendered “service 
to all faiths for more than a century.” 
B'nai B'rith, whose motto is “Harmony, 
Benevolence, Brotherly Loye,” was founded in 
1843. 
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Former Representative Robert W. Kean, 
whom Mr. WALLHAUSER succeeded as 12th Dis- 
trict Congressman, was the speaker. He said 
the Maplewoodian had “constantly used his 
abilities for the public good.” Mr. 
WALLHAUSER’s public career through his 
terms as Congressman, Mr, Kean said the 
12th District required a man who would “vote 
his own conscience, letting the chips fall 
where they may.” 

“GEORGE WALLHAUSER doesn't fayor change 
for change sake, but he's not afraid to 
change,” said Mr. Kean. “I’m proud of his 
record as a liberal-minded representative of 
this district.” 

Mrs. Wallhauser was presented a dozen 
red roses by Dr. Allen Brotman, chairman of 
the lodge’s Americanism awards committee. 
Dr. Brotman also delivered a brief welcom- 
ing talk to the audience, many of whom had 
had difficulty getting to Beth El in Tuesday 
night’s snow and rain, 

Alfred Rappaport, lodge president, spoke 
the words of greeting. 

Mr. Wallhauser, a native of Newark, moved 
with his family to Maplewood in 1930, and 
served as planning board chairman, member 
of the township committee, and head of the 
building committees for the new main and 
Hilton branch libraries. He's also been 
active in recreation and American Legion 
activities in the township. 

A member of the boards of directors of 
the Maplewood Bank & Trust Co. and the 
Maplewood Savings & Loan Association, 
Mr. Wallhauser is vice president and treasur- 
er of the United States Realty & Invest- 
ment Co., Newark. 

He is treasurer of the National Family 
Service Association, as well as a member of 
the board of directors. 

He and his wife, Isabel, have two sons. 

Dr. Ralph Emerson Davis, pastor of Mor- 
row Memorial Church, Maplewood, gave the 
invocation and benediction. 

A color guard from Post 220, American 
Legion, presented the colors, and a salute to 
the flag was led by Post Commander Thomas 
Magliaro. 

Harold Klein sang a number of selections. 

The eight previous winners of the lodge's 
award have been William F. Tompkins, Edw. 


Gregory Hewlett, Dr. Joseph I. Echikson, O. 
Vincent McNany and Abraham H. Puder. 


The Wrong Way To Go About It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Roscoe ond: 

Domestic Peace CORPS—THE Wronc Way To 
Go Asour Ir 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Enough has come out about the proposed 
Domestic Peace Corps to cause many Mem- 
bers of Congress to stop, look, and question. 

Nearly everybody loves the Peace Corps. 
It has wide public support. It is popular 
with Congress. It is doing good work. It is 
well managed. It would be a shame to have 
the Peace Corps, which is well applied 
abroad, misapplied within the United States, 

I am not suggesting that there are no need 
and no opportunities for a national service 
agency to help the States and local com- 
munities cope with social problems. 
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I am suggesting that a federally financed, 
fedcrally managed domestic Peace Corps is 
the wrong way to go about it and that this 
new kind of thrust by the National Govern- 
ment into State and local responsibilities 
will rightly alienate congressional support, 
at least as now conceived. 

There are two crucial defects in the ad- 
ministration bill which would set up a do- 
mestic Peace Corps. í 

1. The administration offers no clear pro- 
vision for shared financing: This would be 
dangerous. State and local agencies should 
bear part of the cost of every project from 
the beginning with perhaps an exception for 
migratory workers. This should be a pre- 
condition for Federal assistance. 

2. The administration bill would leave it 
wholly to the judgment—or the whim—of 
the administrator to decide where the do- 
mestic Peace Corps would be deployed. 

When the foreign Peace Corps was created, 
it was placed directly under the White House 
because only the President has constitution- 
al responsibility for the conduct of foreign 
policy. It was given a very flexible man- 
date. 

A domestic Peace Corps could be reason- 
ably put under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and should be given 
a very clear and precise mandate in order 
that we do not back into a wholesale Fed- 
eral intervention in the States. 

Recruitment of volunteer workers, as pro- 
posed by the President's Study Group on Na- 
tional Voluntary Services, would be one of its 
best functions. 

“A national service program (domestic 
Peace Corps) could help resolve the paradox 
that exists within this country,” says the 
President’s Study Group. “The United States 
is the richest and most powerful Nation in 
the world, yet within it there live millions 
of its citizens who desperately need help.” 

This is true. I am suggesting that Federal 
assistance ought to be deeply imbedded in 
local initiative and tied, in part, to local 
financing. 


Young Citizens in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the week of March 2 through 
9 has been set aside as National 4-H 
Club Week and once again it is a pleasure 
to salute these clubs which are dedicated 
to the development of multiple programs 
serving many varying needs. The 4-H 
Club work does indeed belong to the peo- 
ple and rightfully inspires a reaffirma- 
tion of our faith in our country when 
we realize the vital part such organiza- 
tions play in preparing our youth of to- 
day for their mature responsibilities of 
tomorrow. 

The phenomenal growth of the system 
of 4-H Clubs, initiated in the early years 
of this century, is due to a dynamic pro- 
gram of education functioning through 
our State land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in cooperation with the Federal 
Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. In addition to this leader- 
ship at the national level, the State ex- 
tension services provide helpful direction 
as do the more than 307,750 unpaid vol- 
unteer local leaders who are assisted by 
about 114,960 older club boys and girls 
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designated as junior leaders. Working 
together also for the betterment of the 
4-H movement are two nongovernment 
organizations, the National 4-H Club 
Foundation and the National 4-H Sery- 
ice Committee. 

Ample proof of the effectiveness and 
wisdom in providing Federal funds to 
assist in conducting 4-H Club work is 
found in the fact that, since 1914, when 
Federal legislation was passed for this 
purpose, nearly 22,830,400 different young 
people have participated in this “learn 
by doing” program. 

The widespread changes in agricul- 
tural technology have created new 
4-H needs and these needs are being 
met squarely by these young people who 
now have a breakdown of 51 percent 
from farm homes; 29 percent from rural 
nonfarm homes; and 20 percent from 
urban localities. Present-day chal- 
lenges make it neither possible nor de- 
sirable for all farm youth to stay on 
farms and accordingly, rural members 
and others are trained to become well- 
rounded citizens equipped to earn and 
serve in many fields. The number of 
projects available to 4-H'ers range from 
about 25 in some States to approxi- 
mately 100 in others and constitute an 
incredibly diversified group of programs 
which have had and will continue to 
have far-reaching benefits individually 
and collectively at every level. 

In view of today’s urgent need for 
worldwide understanding between the 
people of all nations, it is indeed grati- 
fying that the National 4-H Club 
Foundation conducts an international 
people-to-people program through its 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
and its Peace Corps projects. Each 
year, approximately 115 U.S. delegates 
from the Youth Exchange are sent 
abroad to contribute to the social and 
economic growth and expansion of some 
65 countries. In like manner, the same 
number of young people are brought to 
this country under this program de- 
signed to promote an exchange of ideas, 
aims and purposes. 

More and more it becomes evident 
that our Nation, and indeed the world, 
needs youth organizations such as the 
4-H Clubs, because, if the United States 
is to lead the free world down the road 
to a lasting peace, our youth must be 
adequately prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges which tomorrow holds. ’ 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
that it is a pleasure as well as a privi- 
lege to salute this outstanding organiza- 
tion which has well earned worldwide 
commendation for past achievements 
and I am sure has the best wishes of all 
of us for continuing successes in its 
many fine and worthwhile endeavors. 


Bob Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, on 
March 6 of this year, leading citizens of 
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Iowa will gather in Cedar Rapids, to pay 
tribute to one of Iowa's outstanding 
young men, Mr. Bob Jones. The junior 
chamber of commerce has charge of the 
arrangements for this tribute to one of 
its most distinguished alumni. 

Bob Jones was born on December 18, 
1923, at Decatur, Ill. His family moved 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1932—the 
same year, I may add, that I moved with 
my family from Minois to Sioux City. 
Bob attended Cornell College and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing World War II, he spent 2 years in 
the South Pacific, with the Army Signal 
Corps. He completed his academic 
training at the State University of Iowa, 
where he graduated with honors. 

Bob Jones entered the business world, 
and began his community service as a 
member of the junior chamber of com- 
merce. His career with the jaycees in- 
cluded the presidency of both the Cedar 
Rapids and the State of Iowa organiza- 
tions and the national vice presidency. 
In 1952, he was recognized as Iowa's 
outstanding young man. Since that 
time he has continued his interest in and 
his work for community projects and 
good government at all levels, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials from the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. They are entitled, respectively, 
“Outstanding Young Man” and “Youth 
Is Served“; and they add their praise 
of Bob Jones’ record. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OvurTsTanpiInc Youna Man 

Cedar Rapids always has been proud of its 
own and that goes for the latest citizen to 
win a coveted honor—Mr. C. Robert Jones. 

Bob Jones was named by the Iowa Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as the outstanding 
young man in Iowa in 1952. That means 
2 outstanding young man under 35 years 

age. 

This is a real honor because the competi- 
tion is open to any and all young men who 
qualify from ‘the standpoint of age alone. 
They do not have to be members of the 
junior chamber; they don't have to be 
white, black, or brown; they don't have to 
hold any certain beliefs; they don’t have to 
belong to any particular church and their 
ancestry is of no concern. The only thing 
they have to be is male and 35 or under 
with a notable record of community service. 

Those who know Bob Jones are fully 
aware that he qualifies. In his relatively 
short time on this earth—29 years to be 
exact—he has made lasting contributions to 
his community, his State, and his Nation. 
His work as chairman of the recent 10 
outstanding young men's banquet in Cedar 
Rapids showed the thoroughness with 
which he undertakes any civic assignment 
and demonstrated that he is capable of at- 
taining even greater helghts as long as he 
desires to give of himself to public service. 

It is significant, we think, that the State 
award for the outstanding young man is 
made by an organization composed of 
young men and that the selection is ar- 
rived at by a committee of young men, all 
35 or under. Thus, before a winner can be 
named, his record must undergo careful 
scrutiny by a jury of those in his own age 
bracket. Under those conditions, the honor 
takes on-even more meaning for no one has 
more severe critics than those of his own 
generation. 

Bob Jones was deserving of the honor 
bestowed on him and he will wear it well. 
Let’s hope his record will serve as an example 
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to others who have much to contribute to 
community betterment. 


Yours Is SERVED 


For the last 2 years Cedar Rapids has had 
a worthy ambassador traveling throughout 
the State and the Middle West in C. R. “Bob” 
Jones, in his capacity as a civic worker for 
the junior chamber of commerce. 

He served as president of the Iowa Junior 
Chamber of Commerce during the year ended 
June 30, 1956, and on this June 30 he will 
complete a year as 1 of the 10 vice presi- 
dents of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

As a spokesman for the organization he has 
addressed many Jaycee bosses' night“ gath- 
erings, along with other types of meetings, 
and at these affairs he hgs emphasized the 
importance of giving young men—in their 
late twenties and early thirties—increasingly 
greater responsibilities in business. 

According to a story in the business news 
Section Sunday, Bob's words have not fallen 
on deaf ears. At 33—just 2 years from the 
end of the Jaycee trail which is limited by 
a maximum age—Bob has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Laurence Press Co., where 
he has been employed for the last 9 years. 

We'll venture that his words have played 
n part, too, in plans that have elevated other 
young men to more responsible positions in 
communities where he has appeared over the 
last 2 years. He has been a good ambassador 
for our city and our State. 


Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
issued a report to my constituents in the 
Second Congressional District of Arizona 
on a legislative questionnaire which I 
distributed recently, results of which 
have now been tabulated. I believe this 
indication of opinion in my district may 
be of considerable interest to our col- 
leagues. $ ? 

The report follows: 

THE PEOPLE SPEAK: A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 

OF BOUTHERN ARIZONA ON CONGRESSMAN 

UpALL’s 1963 LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


This is a report on a very successful and 
encouraging experiment. Just before Con- 
gress convened, I prepared and mailed a 
22-question legislative questionnaire. The 
response has been most encouraging and re- 
warding. This is my report on the returns. 

About 11,000 questionnaires were distrib- 
uted, nearly all of them in the Second Con- 
Sressional District, although a few were 
malled in from Districts 1 and 3 and are 
included in the tabulations. Out of 11,000 
mailed, 2,547, or 23 percent, were returned 
& somewhat greater return than other Con- 
Bressmen have experienced with similar 
questionnaires. 

We are sometimes led to believe that Ari- 
zonians are apathetic on public issues; I now 
have clear evidence this is not true. Many 
who received the questionnaire not only have 
Teplied but enclosed thoughtful letters or 
Additional comments. I have read all of these 
letters and found much to think about. 
Arizonians apparently want to be consulted 
in this way. All of 96 percent thought the 
questionnaire a good idea—and one enthusi- 
astic reader urged me to sponsor a law re- 
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quiring every Representative to poll his regis- 
tered voters once a year. 

The complete results are tabulated below. 
In summary form the results show: 

Strong support for continued membership 
in the United Nations, 80 percent. 

Substantial support for foreign aid as a 
tool in the cold war struggle against com- 
munism, 60 percent. 

Solid support for six new Kennedy pro- 
grams—the Peace Corps, 78 percent; Domes- 
tic Peace Corps, 57 percent; Alliance for 
Progress, 78.5 percent; Youth Conservation 
Corps, 73 percent; medicare, 54 percent; and 
the wilderness system, 73 percent. 

Opposition to farm subsidies, 66 percent; 
a World War I pension, 73 percent; Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries, 55 percent; Fed- 
eral aid for private and parochial schools, 
76.7 percent; and a Department of Urban 
Affairs, 47.5 percent. 

Support for present or increased expendi- 
tures in all 11 categories of spending, but by 
relatively narrow margins in the case of mili- 
tary assistance, 57.7 percent, and veterans’ 
benefits 53.8 percent. 

HOW THE QUESTIONNAIRE WAS DISTRIBUTED 


I wish I could have distributed this ques- 
tionnaire to every voter in my district. Staff 
and financial considerations made this im- 
possible. Many people have asked how the 
distribution was handled. Here is the an- 
swer: 

The initial mailing went to my regular 
mailing list, made up of businessmen, school- 
teachers, clergymen, the rosters of many 
civic organizations, and innumerable people 
who have asked to receive my newsletters. 
I have taken pains to see that this list is 
representative of my district as a whole, not 
just members of my own party. From time 
to time, including a special “Christmas 
present” offer last December, I have publicly 
invited congtituents to request inclusion 
on my mailing list. 

When the initial mailing was made I is- 
sued a news release informing newspapers, 
radio, and television stations that interested 
persons could obtain copies of the question- 
naire by writing my Washington office. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 additional questionnaires 
were distributed as a result of this an- 
nouncement, 

While the tabulation has now been com- 
pleted, I want to renew my invitation to 
all interested constituents to send me their 
names for inclusion on my mailing list. 
This will enable them to receive my regular 
newsletters and such future questionnaires 
as I may find it possible to issue. 


WAS THIS A SCIENTIFIC POLL? 


During the period when questionnaires 
were being received here, the Arizona Re- 
public in Phoenix kindly offered to reprint 
it in its columns. I was delighted to give 
my consent to this proposal. Also, the 
Tucson Daily Citizen covered a few of the 
same subjects in a questionnaire which it 
drafted. I commend the editors of both 
papers for stimulating interest in the issues 
of 1963, and their published findings have 
been noted. 

Since the results below differ rather mark- 
edly from some of the results received by 
the Republic and Citizen (while others are 
markedly similar), many will ask: just how 
scientific and how accurate were the three 
polls? Of course, the answer is that none of 
the three was based on scientifically selected 
samples of the public, and I specifically make 
no such claim for mine. 

The only citizens whose opinions were 
counted were those who took the time to 
reply; all of us are grateful for this interest, 
and I think it of tremendous significance 
that so many felt strongly enough to com- 
plete one or more of the three questionnaires. 

While many of these questionnaires were 
sent in by people who voted against me and 
generally do not agree with my stand on 
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issues, I think it should be recognized that 
those who agree with a polling organization 
are, generally speaking, more inclined to 
participate in such a mail survey than those 
who with the tion. This 
principle would likely apply in a general way 
to all three polls. 

This tendency is reflected in my mail. 
Several people clipped the two newspaper 
polls and sent them to me, saying, “I want 
you, not the Arizona Republic, to have my 
opinion,” etc. Conversely, one lady sent back 
my questionnaire, remarking, “I am a Re- 
publican, and I don’t want you to have my 
opinions.” I think both these attitudes are 
unfortunate, but they illustrate the general 
tendency I have described. 

In weighing the accuracy of the opinion 
sample obtained in my own survey, I am 
comforted by two factors: 

The voter registration in my district is 68 
percent Democratic as against a combined 
total of 32 percent for Republicans and 
independents. Of those returning my ques- 
tionnaire, 68.7 percent identified themselves 
as Democrats, 31.3 percent as Republicans 
of independents. 

After the results were tabulated, I checked 
them against recent Gallup poll findings of 
national opinion on a few selected issues. 
Here are the comparisons: 

Membership in United Nations: Gallup 
poll, February 18, 1962, stay in, 90 percent; 
get out, 5 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 
Udall questionnaire, stay in, 80 percent; get 
out, 18 percent; no opinion, 2 percent. 

Domestic Peace Corps: Gallup poll, No- 
vember 22, 1962, approve, 62 percent; dis- 
approve, 22 percent; no opinion, 16 percent. 
Udall questionnaire, approve, 57 percent; dis- 
approve, 31 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

Youth Conservation Corps: Gallup poll, 
approve, 79 percent; disapprove, 16 percent; 
no opinion, 5 percent. Udall questionnaire, 
approve, 73 percent; disapprove, 22.6 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.5 percent. 

Foreign aid: Gallup poll, July 3, 1962, ap- 
prove, 58 percent; disapprove, 30 percent; no 
opinion, 12 percent. Udall questionnaire, 
approve, 60 percent; disapprove, *; no opin- 
fon, *. 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF SUCH A POLL? 


Dr. George Gallup, founder and director 
of the Gallup poll, places little value on 
surveys such as I have just conducted. He 
said recently that the 20 percent who may 
reply do not really represent a cross section 
of the electorate” and that they tend to be 
the better educated people higher up on 
the economic ladder. He recalled the fa- 
mous Literary Digest debacle of 1936 when 
that magazine predicted the election of Alf 
Landon to the Presidency; on that occasion, 
he said, the fault lay in polling too heavily 
in the upper economic groups. Of Con- 
gressmen who make surveys such as mine, 
he said, “If they set out to misinform them- 
selves, they couldn't do a better job of it.” 

What, then, is the value of such a survey 
as this? I think there are several things to 
be said for it: : ae 

1 inions thus expressed give a - 
uae a broader sweep of constituent 
thinking than he is likely to receive in his 
regular mail. 

(2) Studying individual responses can be 
quite revealing. For example, if the Alli- 
ance for Progress receives substantial sup- 
port from both those who oppose foreign 
ald and those who support it (which hap- 
pened to be the case), the alliance may be 
regarded as enjoying broad support among 
the electorate. 

(3) Such a survey gives people an oppor- 
tunity, not just to pull a lever and vote for 
a candidate, but to register their views on 
legislative matters. In this survey a great 
many of the 2,500 respondents expressed 


*Other choices not comparable. 
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their thoughts to their Congressman for the 
very first time. 

In the end, of course, a Congressman is 
expected to acquaint himself more thor- 
oughly than can any constituent with the 
merits of legislative proposals. We elect 
Congressmen on the basis of their education, 
experience, and judgment—and we expect 
them to use that judgment in deciding 
public questions. As you, Congressman, I 
don't intend to take an opinion poll every 
time I have to make a decision. However, 
I value your opinions, and I want to do the 
best job I can to represent you in the Con- 
gress. I belleve this questionnaire will help 
me do this. 

To all of you who participated in this sur- 
vey, and especially to the volunteers who 
helped me tabulate the returns, I want to 
express my deep gratitude. 

Following are the results, expressed in 
percentages. After each question please 
check the answer which is closest to your 
view. 

(1) United Nations: Should the United 
States stay in or get out of the United 
Nations? Stay in, 80 percent; get out, 18 
percent; no opinion, 2 percent. 

(2) Red China: Do you favor or oppose 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions? Favor, 20 percent; oppose, 74 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

(3) Peace Corps: Do you favor or oppose 
the Peace Corps? Favor, 78.5 percent; op- 
pose, 13.7 percent; no opinion, 7.8 percent. 

(4) Domestic Peace Corps: Would you 
favor or oppose a domestic Peace Corps 
whose volunteer members would perform 
similar functions in our own country? 
Favor, 57 percent; oppose, 31 percent; no 
opinion, 12 percent. 

(5) Fallout shelters: Would you favor or 
Oppose Federal assistance for an expanded 
program to build public and private fallout 
shelters? Favor, 31.2 percent; oppose, 56.8 
percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

(6) Foreign aid: Which of the following 
statements comes closest to expressing your 
opinion of foreign ald? You can’t buy 
friends; foreign aid is a total waste of money 
and the whole program should be ended at 
once, 17.8 percent; foreign aid is OK for our 
military allies and countries which support 
us in the United Nations, but neutral or 
uncommitted nations shouldn't get help, 
22.2 percent; foreign aid is a tool in the cold 
war struggle against communism; it should 
be used wherever the President and Con- 
gress think it will contribute to our national 
security and strengthen the free world, 60 
percent. 

(7) Alliance for Progress: One part of our 
foreign aid program is the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, a 10-year program to help Latin Ameri- 
can countries head off communism by im- 
proving living standards and broadening 
democratic government. In general, do you 
favor or oppose the Alliance for Progress? 
Favor, 78.5 ee oppose, 15.5 percent; no 
opinion, 6 

(8) Kennedy ona In general, do you 
believe Congress should give greater, less, or 
about the same support as it gave last year 
to President Kennedy's program? Greater, 
46.4 percent; less, 13.4 percent, about the 
same, 30.2 percent. 

(9) Medicare: President Kennedy has 
asked for a “medicare” bill which would 
pay a part of hospital bills for persons over 
65. No doctor bills would be covered. The 
plan would be financed by a $1 per month 
increase in employees’ social security deduc- 
tions and a similar increase in contributions 
of employers. In general, would you favor 
or oppose a plan of this kind? Favor, 54 
percent; oppose, 40 percent; no opinion, 6 
percent. 

(10) Ald to education: (a) Do you favor 
or oppose increased Federal ald to the States 
for elementary and high school construction? 
Favor, 56.2 percent; oppose, 40.2 percent; no 
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opinion, 3.6 percent. (b) Do you favor or 
oppose increased Federal aid to the States 
for teachers’ salaries? Favor, 38.1 percent; 
oppose, 55 percent; no opinion, 6.9 percent. 
(c) If Congress decides to increase Federal 
financial ald to public elementary and high 
schools, would you favor or oppose giving 
similar Federal aid to private and parochial 
schools? Favor, 18.8 percent; oppose, 76.7 
percent; no opinion, 4.5 percent. 

111) Urban affairs: In 1962 President Ken- 
nedy asked Congress to authorize a new 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. Proponents point out that 
the new Department would add no new 
Government functions but would bring to- 
gether related functions now scattered in 
various agencies for more effective handling 
of this Nation's mounting urban problems. 
Opponents argue that establishing the new 
Department would further concentrate power 
in Washington and threaten cities with 
Federal domination. Would you favor or 
oppose establishment of this new 
ment? Favor, 39.5 percent; oppose, 
percent; no opinion, 13 percent. 

(12) Youth Conservation Corps: It has 
been proposed that Congress establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps (somewhat simi- 
lar to the CCC's of the 1930’s) providing a 
3-year program of public service employment 
and training for young men and women 16 
to 22. Would you favor or oppose such a 
program? Favor, 73 percent; oppose, 22.5 
percent; no opinion, 4.5 percent. 

(13) Wilderness system: The wilderness 
bill would set aside about 15 million acres 
of forest lands already owned by the Fed- 
eral Government (including about 600,000 
acres in Arizona) to be preserved in its 
natural state as a national wilderness sys- 
tem. Opponents urge multiple use of Fed- 
eral forest lands and contend that mining, 
timber, and cattle industries would be dam- 
aged by this legislation. Proponents say 
existing commercial uses would continue and 
assert we have a duty to set aside at least 
this 1 percent of our Nation's land area for 
future generations to enjoy. Do you favor 
or oppose the wilderness bill? Favor, 73 per- 
cent; oppose, 22.5 percent; no opinion, 4.5 
percent. 

(14) Farm subsidies: Generally speaking, 
which of these courses do you believe Federal 
farm legislation should take (choose one): 
Continue present programs for basic com- 
modities (wheat, tobacco, rice, cotton) under 
which price supports and mandatory acreage 
allotments are provided if approved by two- 
thirds of farmers voting In referendum, 20.7 
percent. Discontinue price supports and 
acreage allotments for basic crops, substi- 
tuting a voluntary system of land retire- 
ment payments for farmers who wish to par- 
ticipate, 13.3 percent. Abolish all Federal 
controls, acreage allotments, and price sup- 
ports for basic crops, letting the agriculture 
industry operate under free market condi- 
tions with the Government's role restricted 
to soll conservation, research, extension work, 
etc.. 66 percent. 

(15) World War I pension: A bill before 
Congress proposes to grant most veterans of 
World War I a pension of $102 per month 
regardless of need or disability, provided the 
veteran served 90 days in the Armed Forces. 
The pension is estimated to cost $11 billion. 
Do you favor or oppose this pension? Favor, 
16.4 porcent; oppose, 73 percent; no opinion, 
10.6 percent. 

(16) Income taxes: If Income tax rates 
are cut by Congress, should the main reduc- 
tions go to Individuals with low incomes, 
30 percent; all individual taxpayers in both 
high and low brackets, 25 percent; both 
corporations and individual taxpayers, 45 
percent. 

(17) Federal budget: This fiscal year Fed- 
oral tax collections seem likely to fall short 
of Federal expenditures by about $7.8 bil- 
lion. (a) If expenditures could be reduced 
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to balance the budget, would you favor this 
course, or would you favor the deficit as a 
means of stimulating the economy? Bal- 
anced budget, 60 percent; deficit to stimu- 
late economy, 32 percent; no opinion, 8 per- 
cent. (b) If expenditures cannot be re- 
duced sufficiently to balance the budget, 
would you favor an Increase in your taxes 
of 4 to 5 percent to avoid a deficit? Favor, 
31.1 percent; oppose, 60 percent; no opinion, 
8.9 percent, 

(18) Federal spending: In general, should 
Congress spend more, less, or about the same 
as last year for these programs: 


Fisenl 
1963 Program Spend SpendjAbout 
expond- more css | sume 
itures 
Billions 
$52.7 | National Sacurity 17.0 | 280 55.0 
2.4 Space proęroms 25 5 30.0 44.5 
5.4 | Veterans’ bencfits__..-| 123] 48.2 41.5 
1.3 | Reclamation, parks, | 30.0 | 180 52. 0 
3 und reclama- 
1.3 | Military assistance to 9.0 423 48.7 
allies for mutual de- 
nso, 
1.0 Development loans | 180 39.0 43.0 


anıt grunts to new 
and underdeveloped 
countries, 

4 | Supporting assistance | 20, 
to protect U.S. socu- 
rity interests abroad. 

5 | Alliance for Progress. 25.3 

N. 4 


2. 0 17.7 
1.3 W aid to educa- 32.0 20.6 
1.9 Medical research, ald 387 
for hospltal construc- 
tion, welfare, 2 
28 Aid ta amd, blind, dè- | 4a 7 13 7 15 7 


pendent children, 


(19) The economy: Generally speaking, do 
you think you and your family are better 
off, or worse off, financially than you were 
5 years ago? Better, 45.5 percent; worse, 
18.8 percent; about the same, 35.7 percent. 

(20) Television: As our children grow up 
today they are exposed to almost constant 
advertising for beer, wine, and cigarettes on 
radio and television. Many parents believe 
such advertising cannot help but shape 
psychological attitudes of children toward 
use of these products. Would you favor or 
oppose legislation to prohibit such commer- 
cials before 8 p.m. local time? Favor, 65.6 
percent; oppose, 34 percent; no opinion, 10.4 
percent. 

(21) Party identification; Do you con- 
sider yourself a Democrat, 68.7 percent; Re- 
publican, 17.7 percent; independent, 13.6 
percent. 3 

(22) Questionnaires: Do you think ques- 
tionnaires like this one are a good idea? 
Yes, 96 percent; no, 2 percent; no opinion, 
2 percent. 


As to Motives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial “As To Motives,” in the 
Appendix of the Record, This editorial 
appeared in the February 23 issue of the 
Parson (Kans.) Sun and was written 
by the editor, Clyde M. Reed. The 
editorial is another indictment of the 
administration’s determination to place 
perpetuity in office above the needs of 
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the Nation. Mr. Reed, son of the late 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, was recently 
the recipient of the William Allen 
White Award, the highest journalistic 
honor that the State of Kansas has to 
offer. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Parson (Kans.) Sun, Feb. 23, 1963] 
As TO MOTIVES 

Politics is not only Washington's principal 
indoor sport but also its only occupation, 
a condition “which has existed from the 
founding of the Republic. 

As hardened as it is to the ways of politics, 
Washington must view today’s 100-proof 
brand as the most potent of all political 
tonics ever offered it, 

The tragedy of it all is that the Kennedy 
administration is confusing political per- 
petulty with national leadership. It is 
Proposing for the sake of the next election 
rather than for the fulfillment of the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

We have, therefore, a tax-reduction bill 
which is not a tax-reduction bill at all, 
but a strange and complex document which 
contains conflicting economic theories and 
rides off in all directions at the same time. 

We have, too, a medical plan for the aged 
which even the administration recognizes 
has not the slightest chance of passage this 
year but nevertheless is presented as a 
gaudily-wrapped package with an eye on the 
voting strength of a growing segment of the 
population. 

We have, in all, many grandiose schemes 
offered as ballot bait to the Nation and its 
economic, racial and sectional blocs. We 
are told that planned budget deficits are 
not to be deplored but should be embraced 
as the harbinger of a new and bright age. 

The Kennedy administration overlooks 
the important fact that leadership is based 
on accomplishment, not promise. While 
there is much to be found wrong with the 
details of its legislative , even more 
to be questioned are its motives in offering 
them. 


A New Spirit in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the Pitts- 
burgh Press recently carried an editorial 
that calls attention to the spirit within 
Pennsylvania to revitalize our Common- 
wealth's economic strength and vitality. 
It commented thoughtfully on the pro- 
posal by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
cut freight rates for hauling coal. 

“This is enterprise at work,” says the 
Press, “the kind of enterprise that can 
help both the railroads and coal-pro- 
ducing areas.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
into the Appendix of the Recorp the 
Se po Press editorial of February 

5, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Back On THE TRACK 

One of the most refreshing economic de- 
Yelopments in many years is the decision of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to seek Interstate 
Commerce Commission permission to cut 
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freight rates for hauling coal from wèstern 
a lvania to the east coast by about $1.50 
a ton. 

The ICC should quickly give its approval, 
both to the Pennsy’s plan and to a probable 
similar reduction by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Raliroad. For this is enterprise at work, and 
it is the kind of enterprise that can help 
both the railroads and the coal-producing 
areas they serve. 

It is no secret that both the Pennsy and 
the B. & O. have been doing poorly, finan- 
cially, and that the coal areas of western 
Pennsylvania contain some of the most se- 
verely depressed communities in the Nation. 

We still have a lot of coal hereabouts and 
we have the men and machines to dig it. 
There is no doubt that the east coast market 
wants the coal. The Pennsy's proposed rate 
cut would put the pieces of this economic 
problem together to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

The recent announcement of the construc- 
tion in western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia of steamplants to generate power 
for eastern utilities showed the need for more 
coal, for that plan will use this area's coal 
resources to send power cheaply by wire. 

There are plans afoot to build a coal pipe- 
line to send slurry (coal mixed with water) 
to the east coast and thus reduce the trans- 
portation cost. And it is possible that these 
plans had something to do with the raill- 
road's decision to cut rates. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
only the other day in its Monthly Review 
laid Pennsylvania's economic difficulties to 
the falling off of the coal trade. It may be 
observed also that the condition the bank 
notes ts one of long standing. This State 
began losing eastern markets many years 
ago when Virginia and West Virginia coal, 
hauled by water from Hampton Roads, Va.. 
began invading eastern markets. 

Coal still is the biggest generator of low- 
cost electric power. It has lost some markets 
to oil and gas and atomic energy is getting 
into power generation, mostly on an experi- 
mental basis. But for the foreseeable future 
coal is the main fuel, and the big eastern 
utilities building the new powerplants in 
this area have bet their investments on this. 

In cutting rates, the Pennsylvania is ex- 
pressing its determination to fight for its 
markets. It can be the start of the way back 
not only for the railroad but for the many 
communities of the coal areas which badly 
need an upturn. It can mean reopening jobs 
for rail workers, coal miners, equipment 
makers and workers in allied industries. 
That, at least, will be the hope of all of us. 


Resolution Adopted by Detroit Lithuanian 
Organizations Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution adopted by Detroit Lith- 
uanian organizations at Western High 
School, Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1963, wherein Lithuanian- 
Americans of the Greater Detroit area 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
Soviet Union forthwith withdraw its 
armed forces and agents from the sacred 
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boundaries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania and other captive nations and that 
the people of those ancient lands be per- 
mitted to reestablish their own free gov- 
ernments under the sound principles of 
self-determination. 

This is a matter in which all freemen, 
I am sure, agree and one on which the 
survival of all of us may depend. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DETROIT LITHUANIAN 

ORGANIZATIONS 

On the occasion of the observance of the 
45th anniversary of Lithuania’s Declaration 
of Independence, sponsored by the Detroit 
Lithuanian Organizations Center, held at 
Western High School, in Detroit, Mich., on 
Sunday, February 17, 1963, the Lithuanian- 
Americans of the Greater Detroit metro- 
Politan area adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas, on February 16, 1918, the Lithu- 
anian nation freed itself from czarist Russia 
domination and proclaimed its independence 
as a free democratic republic which was 
ultimately recognized by all of the great 
Powers of the world; and 

“Whereas during its 22 years of freedom 
and independence, from 1918 to 1940, Lithu- 
ania proved itself as a free and independent 
nation; and 

“Whereas in spite of agreements to the 
contrary, the Soviet Union forcibly incor- 
porated Lithuania into the Nation of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, thereby depriving the 
Lithuanian people of their basic human 
rights and private property; deported those 
who opposed the sovietization of their home- 
land and continue the enslavement of Lithu- 
ania and the exploitation of its people to` 
this very day: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of liberating Lithuania 
from the yoke of communism so that she 
may once again rejoin the family of free 
nations; be it further 

“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the administration’ and Con- 
gress of the United States of America for 
the continued nonrecognition of the incor- 
poration of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union and for the numerous contributions 
to, and sympathy for, the cause of Lithu- 
ania’s never-ending battle to regain Its free- 
dom and independence; be it also further 

“Resolved, That we petition the President 
and Secretary of State of the United States 
of America to direct the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations to confront the members 
of that august body with the facts regard- 
ing the Soviet colonization of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and the other captive nations and 
at the same time demand that the Soviet 
Union immediately remove its armed forces 
from Lithuania and allow the people to 
establish their own government; be it also 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as Lithuania's 
people, at great personal risk end peri) deter- 
mindly strive to hear radio broadcasta from 
the free world, that we earnestly request the 
Free Europe Committee to make Lithuanian 
lan broadcasts to Soviet-occupied 
Lithuania to demonstrate that Lithuania has 
not been forgotten and that the United 
States of America is determined that she 
will be liberated from Soviet colonialization 
and pppression; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent 
to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States of America, and copies 
thereof to the Vice President, Secretary of 
State, the U.S. Senators and Congressmen of 
this State, to the United Nations, and to the 
press, radio, and television,” 

ALGIS ZAPARECKIS, 
Chairman. 
VLADAS VISKANTAS, 
Secretary, 

(Adopted this 17th day of February A.D. 

1963, at Detroit, Mich.) 
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New York Fiscal Misrepresentation— 
Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most articulate spokesmen of the 
Democratic Party in New York is the 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, William H. McKeon. In the fol- 
lowing address which Mr. McKeon 
delivered before a dinner meeting of the 
Clyde Democratic Committee, Clyde, 
N.Y., on February 16, 1963, he suggests 
the cause of Governor Rockefeller’s 
frantic efforts to pull a fiscally responsi- 
ble rabbit out of a hat. 

Mr. McKeon’s remarks follow: 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
Governor Rockefeller is prepared to let New 
York State go down the drain to further his 
own personal political ambitions. 

While the State’s economy has been stag- 
nant, with aggrieved pockets of chronic un- 
employment scarring the map of upstate 
New York, he has persistently boycotted 
Federal programs of assistance. 

While he talks wishfully of the progress 
made under his first term administration, 
the fact is that it will be recorded in history 
that Governor Rockefeller was directing the 
destinies of the great Empire State when it 
lost its century-and-a-half of national pre- 
eminence and slipped into a second-ranking 
position. 

While he arrogantly pulls fictitious figures 
out of the air to cite economic growth 
which, if true, would almost automatically 
mean a mass influx into New York State of 
Americans from all over this Nation, the 
fact is that industry has been fleeing from 
the State. 

While the Nation is developing new ways 
to stimulate the economy, New York stands 
still and falls farther behind. A business 
magazine recently reported that, in the mat- 
ter of increase of personal income, only 4 
States of 50 moved upward at a slower pace 
that New York. 

While the competing nations of the world 
have been moving ahead to broaden the op- 
portunities for more and higher education, 
New York State stands with Mississippi at 
the bottom of the higher education pile. Of 
the 50 States, New York is 49th in per capita 
aid to higher education. Only Mississippi is 
lower. 

And into this unhappy picture the Rocke- 
feller administration injects the question of 
taxes—in the form of tuition fees where 
none existed before. This will serve to re- 
duce opportunities for education at a time 
when there is a crying and obvious need to 
increase and broaden these opportunities. 

But our Republican Governor apparently 
ls unconcerned about education and other 
matters of vital interest to the residents of 
this State—unless he can reap some personal 
political gain from them. 

President Kennedy is preparing to reduce 
Federal taxes to stimulate the national econ- 
omy. The facts are simple: the economy of 
New York State is in much greater need of 
stimulation than the national economy. 

So what does Governor Rockefeller plan 
to do to stimulate our State's dragging econ- 
omy? 

His answer is to attempt to break a cam- 
paign pledge—his answer is to raise taxes. 
He has tried to pin a different label on them 
in an attempt to becloud and confuse—but 
whatever he calls it, a tax increase is a tax 
increase and a tax increase means that the 
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State government's fingers are going to be 
dipping into your pocket and taking more of 
your money. 

Governor Rockefeller made a solemn pledge 
during last year’s campaign not to raise taxes, 
He repeated this promise many times. Re- 
publicans running for office in every part of 
the State echoed the Governor's promise. 
They campaigned on this promise and, where 
they were successful, they were elected on 
the Republican promise not to raise taxes. 

Now the Governor seeks to renege, to aban- 
don this promise by using semantics and say- 
ing he is not proposing to raise taxes— 
merely fees. This is as phony as the pay- 
as-you-go myth he is pretending to preserve 
to further his own personal political ambi- 
tions. 

For a man who aspires to seek the Presi- 
dency, this is, at best, questionable conduct. 

The issue here is not one of when auto- 
mobile registration taxes were last raised; the 
issue here is one of trust, of redeeming 
pledges solemnly made. Certainly the Gov- 
ernor know last fall—he knew when he first 
took office—exactly when registration taxes 
were last increased. 

But you—and the Governor-—ean rest as- 
sured that the Democratic Party intends 
to redeem its pledge. We promised after last 
fall's election to cooperate with the Re- 
publican administration—when it moved in 
the interests of all the people. But we also 
promised to present the people's side of the 
case when the GOP moved for special inter- 
ests—and purely personal political gain. 

This we have doné—and will continue to 
do. 

The Democratic members of the State sen- 
ate and assembly will oppose this onerous in- 
crease in taxation Governor Rockefeller seeks 
to impose to protect a personal political 
image he seeks to project beyond the borders 
of New York State. 

The facts and figures are there for all to 
see and examine. For 4 years, in each budget 
message of his first term of office, Governor 
Rockefeller described automobile registra- 
tion income as taxes. 

Last year and again this year—and most 
assuredly next year—this Republican Gov- 
ernor has been, is, and will resort to a variety 
of gimmicks, one-shot revenue windfalls and 
other fiscal hocus-pocus to preserve a politi- 
cal slogan. To digress, for a moment, Al 
Smith described it best many years ago when 
he said pay as you go meant that you don't 
pay and you don’t go. 

To paraphrase from the Al Smith days, 
let me add that for New York State fiscal 
catastrophe is just around the corner. 

While the State may be able to get by with 
fiscal finagling for another budget or two, 
the experts are rapidly coming to agreement 
on this: The State will be in serious fiscal 
trouble in 1964-65. 

I'm sure that you are as aware as is Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller that 1964 is a presidential 
election year. Is it any wonder that the 
feeling is growing that Governor Rockefeller, 
pegging everything to carry him safely to 
that year, is apparently prepared to let New 
York State go down the drain to further his 
own political ambition? 


The Case of Britain’s Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 


er, on February 25 I introduced a health 
security bill, H.R. 4172, to provide pay- 
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ment for hospital and related services to 
our senior citizens. 

President Kennedy has pointed out 
that nearly 1 out of every 10 Americans 
are 65 years or older. This means 17.5 
million persons. By 1980, it is expected 
that this figure will rise to 25 million. 
For far too many of these Americans, as 
the President has so graphically stated, 
the later years are not “golden age ones.“ 
Chronic and expensive illness, anxiety 
and, yes, even want, are their lot. 

Is there a need? Well, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in- 
formed me recently that after 65 a total 
of 9 out of 10 persons are hospitalized at 
least once, 2 out of 3 at least twice 
and 1 out of 3 at least three times. 
Hospitalization, according to these sta- 
tistics, lasts longer. Hospitalized per- 
sons over 65 on the average stay twice as 
long as younger persons—14.9 days com- 
pared to 7.6 days for those younger. 

The average annual income received 
by aged couples is half that of younger 
two-person families, as President Ken- 
nedy has pointed out in his recent mes- 
sage to the Congress on care for the el- 
derly. About half of those over 65 liv- 
ing alone receive $1,000 or less a year, 
and three-fourths receive less than 
$2,000 a year. About half the spending 
units headed by persons over 65 have 
liquid assets of less than $1,000. Two- 
fifths have a total net worth, including 
their home, of less than $5,000. The 
main source of income for the great 
majority of those above 65 is one or more 
public benefit programs. Seven out of 
10 (or 12,5 million persons) now receive 
social security insurance payments, aver- 
aging about $76 a month for a retired 
worker, $66 for a widow, and $129 for an 
aged worker and his wife. One out of 
eight—2.5 million Americans—are on 
public assistance, averaging about $60 
a month a person, supplemented by med- 
icare payments averaging about $15 a 
month. This is the sobering picture 
that President Kennedy drew in his mes- 
sage. 

Half the aged couples reporting hospi- 
taliation in 1957 during a national health 
survey had medical bills of more than 
$700. This figure is estimated at between 
$800 and $900 today. In 10 years, hospi- 
tal room rates have doubled—from $15.26 
in 1950 to $32.23 in 1960. And the sur- 
vey showed that only 57 percent of the 
aged beneficiary couples in 1957 could 
meet all medical bills by themselves. 

Back in the late 1800's Germany, then 
a new nation-state, established a plan of 
old-age assistance. Other industrial 
nations of the West have done likewise. 
Today the United States, the most afflu- 
ent of the industrial nations, has no 
adequate system of national health in- 
surance. Private insurance plans are in 
operation. This is a commendable de- 
velopment. The recently enacted Kerr- 
Mills Act is also a step, although in my 
view, a small one. I think it shocking 
that there is not established in our be- 
loved Nation adequate provision for the 
care and treatment and financing of the 
ills of our aged who have served their 
country so well. 

Over the years each attempt within 
Congress to establish an adequate plan 
has been met with outraged cries from 
the established vested interests in medi- 
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cine. Occasionally, these interests im- 
port an affluent Fleet Street physician 
from Great Britain to tell horror stories 
about the national health service plan 
operation in that country. At this point, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to introduce an arti- 
cle that appeared in November 1963 in 
the Sunday magaine of the New York 
Times which should lay the ghost. 

The article follows: 

Tue Case For BRITAIN'S HEALTH SERVICES 

(By Kenneth Robinson) 

Lonpon.—Socialized medicine in Britain is 
seldom out of the news for long. Just the 
other day yet another probe into the National 
Health Service made the headlines. This 
time the report came from a special commit- 
tee of 40 of Britain's top doctors, appointed 
by the medical profession itself and headed 
by Sir Arthur Porritt, a leading surgeon. 
After a leisurely 4 years’ study the committee 
made, as expected, a number of criticisms, 

particularly of the service's method of organi- 
zation. But on the main issue it reported 
that basically the concept of a comprehensive 
National Health Service was sound. 

‘The service has now operated for 14 years. 
No longer regarded as experimental, it is now 
part of the social pattern of Britain in the 
sixties. How is it faring? 

Americans are not always accurately in- 
formed about the National Health Service, 
and in medical circles at least one can dis- 
cern a predisposition to believe the worst. 
It is said that the service does not work, 
that it is unacceptable to doctors and public 
alike, that it is on the verge of collapse. 
Given the will, it is not too difficult for 
American doctora to believe these things. 
There has always been a steady trickle of dis- 
gruntled British doctors prepared to cross 
the Atlantic and air their complaints about 
the service. They have found American 
organizations all too ready to sponsor them 
and medical audiences eager to listen, It is 
assumed that the views they express are 
broadly typical, since the case for the Health 
Service has largely gone by default. 

As a result, a considerable body of myth 
has grown up around Britain's health serv- 
ices. In what follows I have set forth the 
Principal myths—and the realities that all 
too few Americans are aware of. ~ 

Freedom of choice, for doctor and patient 
alike, has been the first casualty of the na- 
tional health program, The patient, so runs 
the myth, can no longer choose his doctor, 
-but is obliged to go to one selected for him 

by the Government. 

In fact, a patient may go on the list of 
any doctor, and has hardly any more difi- 
culty in changing his doctor than he had 
before the Health Service existed. All he 
need do is to obtain from any post office 
& list of doctors practicing in his neighbor- 
hood, choose any name he likes and trans- 
fer accordingly. There is a simple form to 
be signed—mainly for the purpose of ad- 
Justing remuneration between the two doc- 
tors concerned, based on the number of pa- 
tients on their lists—but that is all. 

No doctor is forced to accept a particular 
Patient, but they rarely refuse. In cases 
of dimculty the local executive council, a 
body of doctors and laymen administering 
the general-practitioner services, will always 
help. When treatment at a hos- 
pital is involved, the doctor Is free to select 
the specialist and the patient equally free 
to demand another if he is dissatisfied with 
the first. 

The general practitioner working in the 
Health Service has, it is true, lost some ele- 
ments of freedom, even if he bas gained 
others. He is, for example, no longer free 
to take up practice wherever he wishes. One 
of the achievements of the N.H.S. has been 
the leveling of disparities in doctor-patient 
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ratios over the country as a whole. In areas 
where there are already sufficient, or more 
than sufficient, doctors, additional prac- 
tices are prohibited. Here a new doctor 
can only replace one already established, 
on retirement or death. But the same doc- 
tor would be encouraged to start a new prac- 
tice in an under-doctored part of the coun- 


try. 

British doctors are underpaid. 

Remuneration was for some years a sore 
point with the profession. On two occa- 
sions since the service began, the Govern- 
ment, which has to find the money for medi- 
cal salaries, referred the problem to an 
independent body. Each time a substantial 
increase. was recommended, and imple- 
mented. Now a permanent review commit- 
tee, acceptable to the profession and the 
Government, has been set up and everyone 
hopes that the periodical wrangles about 
remunerations are at an end, 

Today the doctor in Britain is better paid 
than most other professions. He seems likely 
at least to maintain his economic status and 
his differentials vis-a-vis other professional 
groups. Now that medical practices are no 
longer bought and sold, a generous state 
superannuation scheme takes care of the 
doctor's retirement, 

The British doctor can use only those 
drugs which the Government allows. 

The doctor's clinical freedom remains 
basically unimpaired. He can treat his pa- 
tlient exactly as he thinks best and may 
prescribe whatever drugs he considers nec- 
essary. He is in theory subject to two 
limitations. Where a nonproprietary equiv- 
alent to a branded drug exists he is asked, 
but not compelled, to prescribe the former. 
Should his prescribing habits involve the 
service in substantially greater expense than 
those of comparable practitioners over a 
period, he may be called upon to explain. 
He can be, but very rarely is, fined if he 
persists without good reason. 

Moreover, had the British Ministry of 
Health possessed even the same control over 
drugs as the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, there might be some hundreds 
fewer deformed babies in Britain today. 
While Dr. Frances Kelsey was able to with- 
hold thalidomide from the American medical 
profession, it was freely used in Britain for 
more than a year, with tragic consequences 
for many pregnant women. This unhappy 
experience has sparked a demand that the 
British Government should now seek powers 
similar to those of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 

In America it is widely belleved that the 
National Health Service has damaged, if not 
destroyed, the traditional character of the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

Most British doctors would take a con- 
trary view. They regard the elimination of 
the fee for service not as a handicap but as 
a positive advantage to doctor-patient rela- 
tions, like the removal of a barrier. To be 
able to prescribe treatment without any 
thought of the patient's capacity to pay is 
for many doctors an immeasurable relief. 
They actively dislike having to collect from 
a patient the occasional small charge for a 
prescription they dispense themselves, or for 
some certificate which involves a fee. 

Many an older doctor, mindful of the bad 
debts he habitually incurred, welcomes the 
assured income and the security the state 
provides. 
previously the doctor had a direct financial 
interest in his patients’ illnesses, under the 
health service system of remuneration it 
pays him to keep them well. 

Treatment being free, there is widespread 
abuse of the service. Patients clutter up 
the doctor's office with trivial and time-wast- 
ing complaints. 

Under any system the hypochondriac will 
waste the doctor's time, but there is little 


It has been said that, whereas 
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evidence to show that the problem Is any 
more acute In Britain than elsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly abuses took place in the early 
years of the health service, but doctors 
would generally agree that such abuses have 
been reduced to manageable proportions. 

It is worth looking at the reverse side of 
this coin. The minor symptoms of today 
may be the serious iliness of tomorrow. 
There is much to be said for a system which 
encourages a patient to seek treatment in 
the early stages of illness rather than to de- 
lay beyond the danger point for fear of in- 
curring expense he cannot easily afford. 

The British doctor has to work for the 
Government or not at all. 

American doctors often learn with some 
surprise that their British counterparts are 
free to engage in private practice to any ex- 
tent they wish. The general practitioner 
may have as many private patients as he 
chooses, and a few—mainly practicing in 
the more fashionable parts of London—do 
not participate at all in the health service. 

If a specialist wishes to leave time for pri- 
vate practice, he can seek a part-time ap- 
pointment at a State hospital. He will be 
paid a salary in proportion to the number 
of NHS sessions he undertakes. He may 
use the hospital's facilities to the full for 
his private patients, and there will prob- 
ably be private-pay beds to which he can 
admit them. In fact, there are more than 
twice as many part-time as whole-time con- 
sultants in the service today. 

Because of the failings of the Health Serv- 
ice, more and more people are opting to be- 
come private patients. 

The facts are less simple. There are in 
Britain one or two private sickness-insurance 
schemes similar to the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield which cover private hospitalization 
expenses and specialists’ fees. 


One would expect to find a parallel in- 
crease in the number of private-pay beds in 
hospitals to meet the new demand. In fact, 
the number of such beds in NHS hospitals 
has actually fallen in the past 12 years by a 
thousand, or roughly one-sixth. They rep- 
resent just over 1 percent of the total hospi- 
tal beds, and their occupation rate by pri- 
vate patients is only 50 percent on average. 
Nor has there been any increase in private 
nursing home accommodation. There is cer- 
tainly no evidence of an increase in private 
hospitalization. "4 

Among general practitioners, any estimate 
of the extent of private practice can only be 
pure guesswork. No reliable figures exist. 
But there is this significant figure: Some 
98 percent of the population of Britain are 
National Health Service patients registered 
with general practitioners. There is little 
evidence that the British are dissatisfied 
and opting out of the Health Service. 

The nationalization of medicine is driving 
doctors out of Britain. 

It is true that there is a shortage of doctors 
in Britain, not yet critical but serious enough 
in some areas and in some specialties.. The 
shortage is due In part to a Government mis- 
calculation some years ago in trying to as- 
sess the required intake of medical students; 
in part to a failure to increase the number 
of medical schools; and hardly at all to the 
emigration of doctors allegedly fleeing from 
the Health Service, about which a good deal 
of nonsense has been spoken and written. 

There has always been a certain flow of 
young British-trained doctors to America 
and the Commonwealth, many of whom re- 
turn after a year or two, just as there is a 
traditional flow in the opposite direction of 
doctors seeking post-graduate experience in 
Britain. No firm evidence can be found of 
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any significant change in this pattern at- 
tributable to the Health Service. 

Statistics of a kind have been quoted in 
support of the mass-emigration theory, no- 
tably by a much-publicized medical lecturer 
recently in the United States. In this con- 
nection a certain Commonwealth Health 
Minister said that, so far as his own country 
was concerned, the quoted figures on Immi- 
grant British doctors contained a margin of 
error around 800 percent. 

British doctors, submerged in bureaucracy 
and redtape, spend most of their time filling 
in Government forms. Administration is 
topheavy, and the cost of the Service is soar- 
ing out of control. 

In any public service some form filling is 
unavoidable, if only to permit the exercise 
of financial control, the collection of sta- 
tistics, and the keeping of proper records. 
No doctor need spend more than an hour 
or 60 a week on paperwork of this kind. This 
is, incidentally, only a fraction of the paper- 
work involved in private practice, which re- 
quires the booking and charging of each item 
of service. 

The administration expenses of the Na- 
tional Health Service are remarkably low. 
amounting to rather less than 3 percent, a 
figure which few commercial undertakings 
could match. The overall cost of the Na- 
tional Health Service represents in gross 
terms around 5 percent of Britain's national 
income. This is similar to the expenditure 
of comparable European countries on health, 
and rather less than the United States 
spends. 

Admittedly the cost has risen since the 
Service started, to the current gross figure 
of more than £800 million per year. The 
increase is mainly due to rises in prices and 
salaries, Expenditure is closely controlled 
at the center and in recent years growth, in 
the sense of new developments, has been 
limited to about 2 percent per year. Of the 
gross cost, nearly three-quarters is met by 
national and local taxation, less than a fifth 
by weekly contributions from workers and 
employers to the National Insurance Fund 
and only about one-twentieth by direct 
charges to patients for items such as drug 
prescriptions (2 shillings each, irrespective 
of cost), dentures, and spectacles. 

Hospital waiting lists are longer and no 
new hospitals have been built. 

In some areas waitihg lists look disturb- 
ingly large, but as a guide to unsatisfied de- 
mand for hospital treatment they are mis- 
leading. Many names appear on more than 
one list and lists are not kept systematically 
up to date. Efforts are now being made to 
analyze lists in some areas in order to dis- 
cover a more accurate picture of genuine 
needs, but it is safe to say that they com- 
prise mainly nonurgent cases, For emer- 
gencies and urgent cases there is seldom any 
serious delay in arranging hospitalization. 

So far Britain has bulit few new hospitals 
aince the health service came into being. 
In the early postwar years, capital expendi- 
ture was strictly controlled because of the 
Umited building resources available and the 
excessive demands made upon them. Prior- 
ity was given to the building of houses, 
schools, and factories. During these years 
many hospitals were modernized and some 
expanded, in what was essentially a patch- 
ing-up operation. Planning of an up-to- 
date hospital service went ahead meanwhile. 
Now that resources are less limited, the Gov- 


ernment has adopted a hospital construction ` 


plan on an unprecedented scale. In the next 
10 years more than £500 million will be 
spent on the building of 90 new hospitals and 
the major remodeling of 134 others, 

To say that much foreign criticism of 
Britain's Health Service is il! informed and 
unfounded is not to deny that the service 
has weaknesses. Some of these have been 
referred to above. There is a shortage not 
only of doctors but of nurses and ancillary 
professional workers of every kind. The 
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dental services in particular are seriously 
undermanned. The standard of dental 
health remains far below that of the United 
States. 

The salary-fixing arrangements are un- 
satisfactory and fail to command the confi- 
dence of the staffs. Professional salaries, 
other than those of doctors, are generally in- 
adequate and recruitment suffers in conse- 
quence. Medical research, though of a high 
quality, compares most unfavorably in vol- 
ume with the U.S. contribution. 

Finally, though everyone agrees that the 
patient must come first, a good deal remains 
to be done to secure this, Despite the ex- 
tensive adoption of appointments systems, 
both for hospital outpatients and in doctors’ 
offices, patients are often kept waiting un- 
necessarily long before seeing the doctor. 

The service has already much positive 
achievement to its credit. Developments in 
psychiatric care, in which Britain has played 
a leading role. owe much to the national 
health service and the new stimuli it pro- 
vided. Medical resources are more equitably 
distributed over the nation as a whole, be- 
cause the system encourages the planning 
of services to match needs. 

Above all, Britain's is a democratic service. 
Local planning policy and management are 
in the hands not of remote bureaucrats but 
of local men and women, mostly laymen, 
giving dedicated service without financial 
reward. These are the members of the 
regional boards, the hospital management 
committees, the executive councils. 

Conceived and introduced by a Labor Gov- 
ernment, the health service has been admin- 
istered for 11 years of the 14 years of Its ex- 
istence by Conservative Governments. Save 
in matters of detail, it Is no longer even a 
political issue. It is an accepted part of the 
social fabric of Britain, and no political party 
would contemplate its dismantling. Any 
idea that the public is disenchanted, or that 
the service is in danger of collapse, can be 
dismissed out of hand. 

Though the medical profession bitterly op- 
posed the scheme before its introduction, the 
great majority of doctors now participate 
happily and with enthusiasm. Some grum- 
ble now and then; a few, mainly among the 
older ones, are openly hostile. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate so many of these find their way 
onto lecture platforms in the United States. 

The principle underlying the national 
health service is the individual's right of 
access to health and to the best medical 
treatment available regardless of his ability 
to pay. The financial burden of ill health 
is shared among the people as a whole. If 
this is socialized medicine—a phrase, in- 
cidentally, hardly ever heard in Britain— 
then it is what the British people want. 

Americans may feel differently, though if 
they want medicare enough it will come, 
despite medical opposition. But they are 
entitled to know the facts about Britain's 
health service. What they seem to be get- 
ting is a hotch-potch of myths and half- 
truths, concocted for medicopolitical pur- 
poses and designed to obscure the reality. 


Izaak Walton League Backs Shift to 
Decomposable Detergents Required by 
H.R. 2105 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tion and sporting organizations through- 
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out the Nation have been particularly 
concerned with the harmful effects of 
pollution from the synthetic detergents 
that resist decomposition. 

H.R. 2105, which I introduced last Jan- 
uary, would ban from interstate com- 
merce, after June 1965, detergents which 
do not meet standards of decomposabil- 
ity to be set by the Surgeon General. 
This would require the detergent indus- 
try to shift to newer synthetic detergents 
that decompose after use. 

The Izaak Walton League of America 
in a resolution has urged the transition 
that would be required under H.R. 2105. 
The resolution follows: 

HARMFUL EFFECTS oF DETERGENTS 


Whereas detergents now have very wide 
domestic and industrial use in America; and 

Whereas many recently introduced deter- 
gents are extremely resistant to biological 
deterioration, cause serious foaming prob- 
lems, and leave harmful effluents in our 
streams, soils, and ground water; and 

Whereas this problem of disposal is be- 
coming more acute each year, especially near 
large centers of population; and 

Whereas adequate research has not yet 
made it possible to avoid and prevent the 
harmful effects upon public water supply 
systems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League 
of America in convention assembled this 
23d day of June 1962, at Portland, Oreg., 
request the manufacturers to withdraw from 
sale at the earliest possible moment such 
detergents and replace them with products 
that will not cause the undesirable 
conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That proper Federal and State 
agencies give immediate consideration to 
preventing the sale of the stable-type 
detergents. 


“Zero Defects” Program of Martin Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
year I had the pleasure of introducing 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an edi- 
torial on the “Zero Defects” program in- 
augurated by the Martin Co., of Orlando, 
Fla. This program is designed to inspire 
all the employees of the Martin Co., 
which is engaged in our vital defense mis- 
sile effort, to strive for perfection in their 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an additional editorial and article from 
the Orlando Star and the Boston Herald 
indicating that the “Zero Defects” pro- 
gram is catching on with other defense 
contractors. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A Goop Inea CATCHES ON 

The General Electric Flight Propulsion Di- 
vision and its 6,500 employees of West, Lynn, 
Mass., launched an important new 
on Monday to set perfection as its goal in 
production. 

This is the latest manufacturing firm to 
follow the lead of the Martin Co., of Or- 
Jando which launched the original zero de- 
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fects" program here last July to establish a 
new quality standard for the aerospace 
industry. -> 

The General Electric Co., sent men here 
to study the Martin program which aims to 
get it done right the first time. They were 
so impressed by the program and its results 
that they worked out a similar program and 
launched it this week with a bang on Mon- 
day. Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY 
and Massachusetts Governor Peabody were 
on hand for the launching of the project. 

Success of the original “zero defects” pro- 
gram here at the Martin Co., has attracted 
international attention and has been used 
widely as a basis for similar projects. High 
praise for the Orlando plan has come from 
such well-known firms as Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 
“The zero defects’ program is the best I 
have yet seen,” said a Rolls-Royce official. 

The Martin Co. is delighted with the suc- 
cess of the pr Plant rejects have 
been cut by an unbelievable 25 percent and 
scrap costs have been slashed a hefty 30 
percent. Individual employees have been 
setting new high records for perfection. 
Typical is the record of one on-the-line em- 
ployee who has hand soldered more than 
4,000 electrical connections for the Bullpup 
missile since last August without a single 
defect. The program emphasizes the im- 
portance of the work of every employee high 
and low and a spirit of pride is instilled in 
every member of the great Martin team. 

The “zero defects“ idea has caught on 
with the suppliers and subcontractors of 
Martin with most gratifying results. An 
example is the Dey-Tek Corp. of Orlando 
which has delivered 32,500 printed circuits 
without a single reject. 

And this ambitious program which sets 
perfection as its achievable goal has done 
much to strengthen the Nation in its de- 
fense effort while saving untold dollars for 
the American taxpayer. The more this proj- 
ect is copied the more value it will be to 
the Nation. 


ZERO DEFECTS PROGRAM SCORES 


The Orlando division of Martin Co. has 
announced the results of its quality assur- 
ance program zero defecits.’’ The program 
was originated by Martin—the aerospace di- 
vision of Martin Marietta Corp.—just 7 
months ago. 

Because of its tremendous success in terms 
of higher quality, lower rejects, and time 
and money saved by elimination of consider- 
able rework, the “zero defects” program is 
rapidly being picked up by other aerospace 
companies and the military services. 

Since July 1962 when Martin-Orlando 
kicked off the “zero defects” program with 
its more than 10,000 defense industry em- 
ployees, success of the program—in prevent- 
ing defects—has been beyond all expecta- 
tions. 

Here are just some of the results: 

Entire Pershing ground support sets have 
been delivered to the U.S, Army without de- 
fects In either hardware or documentation. 

Overall plant reject (defective hardware 
and documentation) rate has dropped 25 
percent as compared with the same period in 
1961. 

Scrap costs have been reduced 30 percent 
as compared to the same period in 1961. 

There have been numerous individual 
achievements throughout the plant. For ex- 
ample: A solderer on the Bullpup manu- 
facturing line has hand soldered over 4,000 
electrical connections without a defect since 
August 1, 

A total of 30 Coral A“ receivers for Bull- 
pup missiles were manufactured without a 
Single defect. This complex device has 583 
hand-soldered joints. Total posstble errors 
in soldering alone amounts to 17,490. 
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In the structural tool manufacturing de- 
partment the acceptable quality level of 4 
percent rejects has been cut to less than 2 
percent since the start of the “zero defects” 


program, 

The “zero defects” program has caught the 
attention of many vendors and subcontrac- 
tors, Their results have been equally grati- 
fying. For example, the Dev-Tek Corp. of 
Orlando, a small business firm, has delivered 
more than 32,500 printed circuit boards with- 
out a single reject since inception of its 
Martin-inspired “zero defects” program. 

General Electric’s Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory at West Lynn, Mass., kicked off a 
“zero defects“ program yesterday with its 
6,500 employees. 

Martin's “zero defects” program is based 
on the premise that mistakes are caused by 
two things: lack of knowledge and lack of 
attention. Lack of knowledge can be cor- 
rected through tried and true means, but 
lack of attention is an attitude problem 
which must be corrected by the employee. 

It is this attitude which Martin is seeking 
to correct through a three-pronged “zero 
defects” program which attacks the fallacy 
that humans “are supposed to err. moti- 
vates people to do better and directs those 
motivated people to achieve a goal of “zero 
defects” through defect prevention. 


Col. David Marcus, 1902-48 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a publication with wide circulation in 
my congressional district in memory of 
the late Col. David Marcus: 

Cot, Davi Marcus, 1902-48 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 


February 22, Washington's Birthday, marks 
the 61st anniversary of the birth of the late 
native East Side youngster, Brooklynite, 
West Pointer, superior athlete, noted lawyer 
and prominent New Yorker, outstanding 
government and city official, a dogooder and 
courageous man, one of our heroes of our 
times in America and modern Israel, famed 
World War II yeteran, first Israel Army gen- 
eral under the pseudonym of Michael Stone, 
a great soldier, a truly dedicated man with a 
warm and dynamic personality—the colorful 
Col. David “Mickey” Marcus. 

David Daniel Marcus, son of the late Mor- 
decai and Leah (Gold) Marcus, freedom- 
loving immigrant parents from the Ghetto 
of Jassy, Rumania, was born on the fifth 
floor, rear, of an old tenement house at 103 
Hester Street. He was one of six children, 
four boys and two girls. His father had a 
pushcart vegetable stand and later acquired 
a small vegetable store. The sudden death 
of Mordecai Marcus made it necessary for the 
family to move into an old Brooklyn tene- 
ment at 354 Powell Street. 

East Side boy, Public School 109, Talmud 
Torah School, Hebrew Educational Society, 
Educational Alliance, Boys’ High School (ex- 
cellent in his studies and was a star baseball 
and football player), CCNY, U.S. Military 
Academy (brilliant student, intercollegiate 
welterweight boxing champion, gymnast, 
and class of 1924), Brooklyn Law School 
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(class of 1927) alumnus, Attorney David 
Marcus married Emma Chaison, a school 
teacher, on July 3, 1927. His ever faithful 
wife now resides at 485 Westminster Road, 
Brooklyn. 

He was the first American to get a look at 
Dachau, where the Nazis slaughtered thou- 
sands of his fellow Jews (“The bodies were 
still piled up like cordwood, after that, I 
didn’t need any more lessons in the impor- 
tance of a Jewish state.“ 

Colonel Marcus was killed in Jerusalem 
on June 10, 1948 (Sivan 3) and was buried 
among the military immortals at West Point. 
In his 46-year span, he had a most colorful 
career. His friends came from every walk of 
life and from every faith and creed. 

He was the recipient of many decorations 
from the United States, the British Empire, 
New York State. others, and posthumously 
the Israeli Order of Independence. On June 
10, 1954, Mayor Robert F. Wagner proclaimed 
Thursday as Col. David Marcus Memorial 
Day, and in Brooklyn, July 28, 1956, the dedi- 
cation of the Col. David Marcus Junior High 
School 263 took place. In Israel, in his honor 
was created the Kibbutz Mishmar David: the 
David Military Library at Sarafand; the 
Colonel Marcus stamp, and Camp Marcus on 
Mt. Carmel in Haifa. At West Point, the 
Colonel Marcus Memorial Award is made 
annually by the Marcus Foundation to the 
outstanding boxer of the graduating class. 

Author Ted Berkman recounts Marcus 
heroic feats as fighter, intellectual, and 
leader of men,” in his 321-page book, “Cast 
a Giant Shadow." Once read, reread, he 
could never be forgotten. 

A birthday salute to the memory of a 
great American and “soldier of humanity"— 
Col, David “Mickey” Marcus—who helped 
preserve freedom for our Nation, and was a 
distinguished hero of Israel's war of 
liberation. _ 7 


Republicans Turn Backward as They Plan 
Strategy for 1964 Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Re- 
publican Members of Congress seem to 
have enjoyed their Lincoln Day jaunts 
back home. Although the press has not 
reported very much that they said about 
Abraham Lincoln, it has given great 
prominence to their remarks about Cuba. 

It is typical and true to form that 
modern-day Republican politicians turn 
backward for guidance. Cuba snd Ken- 
nedy to these Republican strategists are 
synonymous with Korea and Truman. 
They forget that Rockefeller does not 
have a white horse and he is only a 
Governor, not a general. 

The following column by Drew Pear- 
son in the Washington Post on Monday, 
February 25, will be interesting to refer 
to the day after election in November 
1964: 

ROCKEFELLER BEHIND CUBA UPROAR? 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If you want to understand the reasons for 
the frenzied clamor on Capitol Hill regard- 
ing Cuba, you have to know what's going on 
behind the scenes in Republican politics. 

No. 1, It’s virtually certain that Gov, Nel- 
son Rockefeller of New York will be the 
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Republican candidate for President. He has 
made plans to set up a working staff imme- 
diately; has told intimates he will definitely 
enter the primary in New Hampshire, a State 
in which he went to college and serves on 
the Dartmouth Board of Trustees; will also 
enter the Wisconsin primary. 

No. 2. Rockefeller has picked Cuba and 
foreign affairs as his chief campaign weapon 
against President Kennedy, with civil rights 
as his second. 

This is the real reason why Senator Jack 
Javrrs of New York flabbergasted his civil 
rights friends in the Senate by making a petty 
gripe against an insignificant ruling by Vice 
President Jonwson to adjourn after the fli- 
bustering rules vote. Later Javrrs, a fair- 
minded Senator but under no obligation to 
the Governor of New York, came to see JOHN- 
SON privately and apologized. 

No apology has come from the other New 
York Senator, Ken KEATING of Rochester, for 
the rabble-rousing speeches he has made on 
Cuba.. Keartne is a smart lawyer and, in the 
past, a decent Senator. He was not a Mc- 
Carthy admirer. However, his inflammatory 
speeches on Cuba have reminded senatorial 
colleagues of Joe McCarthy in his heyday. 

JUST ONE MISSILE 

A minority of Republican Senators has 
joined the Keating wolfpack on Cuba in the 
same spirit that the late Bob Taft supported 
McCarthy, When McCarthy was claiming 
there were “205 card-carrying Communists 
known to Dean Acheson” in the State De- 
partment, every fairminded Republican 
knew this could not be true. But Taft told 
a GOP meeting: “Suppose he finds just one 
Communist—we'll have Truman on the 
run.” 

Likewise, every Republican Senator knows 
today that all offensive Soviet missiles are 
almost certainly removed from Cuba. But 
they argue privately: “Suppose KEATING finds 
just one—we'll have Kennedy on the run.” 

What most people outside Senate cloak- 
rooms don't know, however, is that when 
Keatinc speaks. It's Karos voice but 
Rockefeller's mastermind. The two men are 
extremely close. They ran together on the 
same ticket in 1958, when Keating didn't 
really want to run, didn’t really expect to 
win. Rockefeller support and Rockefeller 
money helped him win, And the two will 
probably be running together again in 1964, 
one for the Senate, the other for President. 

Meanwhile, Keatrnc has sent his ghost 
writer, ace newsman Hugh Morrow, formerly 
of the Saturday Evening Post, to help Rocky 
in Albany, and the Governor is on the phone 
to KEeaTING more or less every other day. , 


PULLING THE GOP RUG 


Real fact is that Kennedy has won some 
amazing victories in Cuba. Few diplomatic 
observers really expected Khrushchev to 
start pulling troops out of Cuba. But he 
did—another victory for Kennedy. But 
every victory he wins helps pull the rug out 
from under Rockefeller’s strategy; so the 
howl from the war claque in Congress be- 
comes more frenzied. It could also becom: 
dangerous, 

The danger is that too much warmonger- 
ing in the Senate will heal one of the most 
important rifts ever to occur in the Com- 
munist world—that between Russia and Red 
China, Or it could knock the props out 
from under Khrushchey’s moderate policy 
and reinstate the tough tactics of the Red 
Army. 

These cross currents inside the Com- 
munist world can shift rapidly. If they 
shift for the worse, there could be real dan- 
ger of war. And if the United States is at 
war in 1964, Nelson Rockefeller won't have 
& prayer of winning. The United States 
has never been known to defeat a Demo- 
cratic war President—especially when he's 
pushed into war by Republicans, 
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Dunlop Workers Accept Revision in 
Pay Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, labor and 
industry both are faced today with never- 


ending changes that must be dealt with 
if they are to continue to exist. 


New materials, automation, changing 


demands of the buying public, competi- 
tion, operating costs, and many other 
factors must be kept in focus by man- 
agement, while labor keeps its eye on its 
own needs in the face of rising costs of 
living, changing social patterns, and so 
forth. 

Labor-management unity too often re- 
ceives insufficient attention, and I want 
to take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of Congress and the American 
people a recent example of responsible 
coordination which occurred in my home 
community of Buffalo, N.Y. 

As a result, production workers in the 
plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 
have voted 6 to 1 in favor of accepting a 
significant revision in their labor-grade 
rate structure, with the aim of helping 
to improve their employer's competitive 
cost position. 

Ed Kelly, a labor reporter for the Buf- 
falo Evening News, explained this union 
action in detail on February 22, 1963, as 
follows: 

DUNLOP WORKERS ACCEPT REVISION IN Pay 
SrrUCTURE—Vore Is 641 ro 106 iy Move To 
IMPROVE TONAWANDA PLANT'S COMPETITIVE 
POSITION z 

(By Ed Kelly) 

Production workers in the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp's town of Tonawanda plant 
have voted 6 to to accept a revision in 
their labor-grade pay structure to improve 
their employer’s competitive cost position. 

Louls DiVito, president of local 135, United 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO), said the mem- 
bers approved the revision, 641 to 106, in day- 
long secret balloting Thursday. The total 
vote represents nearly all the current work 
force. 

The company and union had disclosed 
earlier this week that they had reviewed the 
incentive program and other local issues de- 
signed to improve competitive costs. 

Proposals growing out of this review were 
explained to the union membership Tuesday 
and Wednesday, with the ballot on accept- 
ance or rejection set for Thursday. 

RECOMMENDED BY BOARD 

The il-member executive board of the 
local union had unanimously recommended 
adoption of the new plan. 

After the union’s report on the balloting, 
J. M. Billane, president of the Dunlop plant, 
declared: 

"On behalf of management, I welcome this 
sensible and responsible action on the part 
of the workers and employees involved in 
this comprehensive reorganization of the tire 
division, 

“It was the first and fundamental step in 
a program which will increase sales and em- 
ployment in 1963. I am optimistic about 
the company’s progress in both the near- 
and the long-term future.” 
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The Dunlop president said he was “partic- 
ularly glad that the time has at last arrived” 
when he cbuld “effectively scotch all the 
rumors which had been circulated about the 
company.” 

NOT GOING OUT OF CITY 

Mr. Billane added: 

“We are not going out of this city and we 
are not going out of the tire business. We 
are going to be competitive and we are going 
forward from here on.“ 

As he announced the outcome of the URW 
membership vote, Local President DiVito 
declared: 

“The leadership of local 135 is happy to 
see that the union membership, on the basis 
of Thursday’s vote, agreed overwhelmingly 
with the local’s executive board in acting 
responsibly upon the new labor-grade rate 
structure as vital to the continuation and 
improvement of the Dunlop operation in our 
area.” 

HERE FOR 40 YEARS 


"As responsible leaders in the trade union 
moyement, we must protect by all honorable 
means the jobs and security of our members. 

“This action taken by local 135 does 
just that by insuring not only that a com- 
pany which for 40 years has been a mem- 
ber of our industrial community will remain 
here, but also that it will be possible for 
that company to secure new business, which 
can only further improve and protect the 
job future of nearly 1,000 members of the 
United Rubber Workers Union on the Niagara 
Frontier.” 

The Dunlop operation annually pumps an 
estimated $17.5 million into this area’s eco- 
nomic life through payroll, purchases and 
taxes, 


Cuban Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


bin 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the return 
of Cuban refugees to a land of freedom 
to the United States of America—from 
their own Communist-controlled coun- 
try was an act of mercy, an act of love, 
joined in by so many businesses and 
industries and individual citizens of our 
Nation. Among the companies which 
contributed its facilities, its manpower 
and its resources was one of America’s 
great companies—the United Fruit Co. 
Mr. Speaker, this progressive company 
was founded by the late Samuel Zemur- 
ray, and in its years of development and 
in its work in Central America, United 
Fruit has contributed immeasurably to 
the economic growth and prosperity of 
those countries, and to the health and 
welfare of their peoples. 

In aiding Cuban refugees to come to 
the United States, the United Fruit Co. 
not only contributed $400,000 worth of 
food, but also it donated its ship, the 
SS Santo Cerro, to carry to Cuba ap- 
proximately 1,900 tons of children’s foods 
and medicines, and then to bring some 
750 Cuban citizens back to America and 
land them at Port Everglades, Fla. En 
route from Havana to Port Everglades, 
the company’s stewards prepared and 
served two hot meals for the Cubans on 
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board. The United Fruit.Co. employees 
were ably assisted in their work by 
American Red Cross staffers and a Red 
Cross medical team. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a prime example 
of the humanitarian spirit which moves 
the American people in all walks of life, 
from all professions and businesses and 
industries, to join together in a spirit 
of harmony to aid oppressed and under- 
privileged people. The United Fruit Co. 
has displayed the true Christian spirit 
by its act of generosity and kindness. 
America can, and should, be proud of 
companies like United Fruit for just such 
humanitarian actions. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert into the RECORD a news 
release on the heralded trip of the S.S. 
Santo Cerro, which reveals its splendid 
work, The copy follows: 

ABOARD SS “Santo CERRO" at Sea, February 
13.—Cuban refugees en route to the United 
States got their first generous portion of 
American hospitality just a few minutes 
after this Red Cross mercy ship left Cuban 
waters for Port Everglades, Fla. 

The ship left Havana at 6:39 p.m, on the 
return leg of a journey that began in Balti- 
more on February 7, The United Fruit Co. 
vessel brought to Cuba over 1,900 tons of 
childrens’ foods and medicines (worth $2.5 
million) donated by American firms as part 
of the exchange of the Bay of Pigs prisoners. 

At 8:30 this morning the first of the 750 
persons granted exit permits by the Cuban 
Government began arriving at the pier in 
Havana, They started to board about 1 p.m. 

A Red Cross medical team arrived by plane 
from Miami shortly before noon to find that 
the crew and three ARC staff members who 
came to Cuba.abroad the ship had already 
made extensive arrangements for the care 
of the refugees in the four cargo holds, 

The United Fruit Co., which contributed 
$400,000 of the food cargo as well as donating 
the ship to the Red Cross, prepared to feed 
two hot meals during the approximately 
14-hour crossing. The ship stewards added 
an extra meal of soup and fruit for those 
who arrived early and had to walt out the 
day. 
Two of several litter cases on board ship 
were among almost the very last to arrive, 
brought to the pier after 6 p.m. in Cuban 
Red Cross ambulances, While awaiting the 
ship's departure, passengers settled in holds 
on cots and blankets the American Red Cross 
had flown from Miami or read magazines 
from the outdoor library set up on the after- 
deck by the crew. 

Virtually every member of the crew, from 
Capt. 9 McIntyre to the engineroom 
gang, assisted with the passengers. They 
helped to bring aboard the aged, the very 
young, and the 10 stretcher cases, They 
continued to help the Red Cross doctor and 
nurses throughout the voyage. 

The refugees, youngest of whom is 10-day- 
old Jauer Esetey, include 282 men, 304 
women, and 160 children—and 5 pet dogs. 

They were all below deck when the ship 
left Havana. The chief engineer, Romon Ber- 
mudez, kept up a running account of the 
departure in Spanish. Each announcement 
was greeted with mixed tears and cheers. 
The final announcement that the Santo 
Cerro had left Cuban waters produced the 
most emotional outburst. 

The refugees sang the Cuban national 
anthem. They cheered the United States 
and the Red Cross. They gave a special 
cheer for Mrs. Louise Zavalydriga, ARC 
nurse's aid from Miami, who was 
her third voyage aboard an ARC mercy ship 
between Havana and Port Everglades. With 
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a tearful smile, she told fellow ARC workers 
that “No matter how often you do this, you 
can never take it for granted when you give 
this kind of help to people.” 

After the ship was well out at sea, United 
Fruit Co. stewards served all refugees with 
beef stew, rice and beans, cream pie, coffee, 
milk, and apples. Mess lines were set up on 
deck and in the holds, Volunteers from 
among the passengers carried food to those 
who were too old or infirm to climb the 
steep ladders out of the holds. 

Most of the children went to bed early, 
rocked to sleep as this “night boat to free- 
dom” rolled northward through the choppy 
waters of the Florida Strait. 

Up in the steward's department, crew 
members worked through the night prepar- 
ing a hot breakfast for the refugees. 


Enterprise Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


F OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to an 


-editorial appearing in the Garden City 


News on Thursday, February 21, 1963. 
This public service editorial appears to 
me to present a worthwhile idea, which 
I believe worthy of the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
Its text is as follows: 
ENTERPRISE Day 


In an address last week before the New 
York State Bankers Association, Dr. James 
F. Bender, profersor of business administra- 
tion at Adelphi College, advanced an idea 
which we loudly applaud. 

He advocated that the bankers’ associations 
in each of the 50 States take the leadership 
in establishing one day in the year to be ob- 
served as Enterprise Day. 

“Because we sometimes forget that com- 
petitive enterprise nurtures, better than any 
other economic climate, the protection and 
advancement of the dignity of the individual 
as well as his material welfare,” Dr. Bender 
said, “it would be good to pause nationally 
once a year, as we do on Labor Day, to pay 
respect to enterprise.” 

We agree wholeheartediy. An entire gen- 
eration in this country has teen spoon fed 
by starry-eyed and sometimes cockeyed 
economists to such an extent that this gen- 
eration has no idea of what private competi- 
tive enterprise has done to create what is 
called the American way of life. 

An entire generation has been conditioned 
to the thinking of those who are doing their 
best to make the United States of America 
a welfare state. Private competitive enter- 
prise has been ridiculed as old hat. It is 
surprising how many young people today 
honestly believe that Government owes them 
a living. 

This Nation observes all sorts of weeks 
that promote various kinds of merchandise 
or movements—some worthy, others ques- 
tionable. So, it seems to us that one day in 
the year could be devoted to ng pri- 
vate enterprise for what it is—the thing that 
has made this Nation great. 

We hope the bankers will move ahead in 
a positive manner to make Dr, Bender's idea 
become a reality. 


A1063 
Discrimination Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rP 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just concluded commemorating 
brotherhood week which serves as an ex- 
tremely useful purpose in calling atten- 
tion to the prejudices which often hinder 
the proper use of talent in our great Na- 
tion. The lesson of brotherhood week 
is one of toleration and understanding 
virtues which we all must practice. 

The Des Plaines Valley News, an inde- 
pendent community publication serving 
a substantial number of Cook County 
south suburban communities, in its is- 
sue of Thursday, February 21, carried a 
thought-provoking editorial discussing 
some of the historical background in dis- 
crimination. r 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
editorial into the Record at this point, 
feeling that it is a thoughtful and help- 
ful commentary on a problem which not 
only faces the United States but all 
peoples throughout the world: 

[From the Des Plaines (II.) Valley News, 
Feb. 21, 1963] 
DISCRIMINATION THEORY 


“We have been called black monkeys and 
jungle people and treated like dirt,” stated 
one of the 300 young Ghanaians leaving 
Communist Bulgaria in disgust over the 
treatment handed his people in that country. 

One African student stated, “There was 
more discrimination in this Communist 
country than could be in any of the so-called 
capitalistic countries * * * people used to 
spit out before us on buses and trains.” 

Soviets long used a racial discrimination 
theme as a weapon to sway the African and 
underprivileged into communistic lines. 

However, the incidents show that Russia 
has as much, if not more racial and religious 
discrimination than any other nation. Our 
own Argo residents that have visited Mos- 
cow, Russia, or smaller cities under Soviet 
control report that they seldom encounter 
a Negro ora Jew. 

In Russia, citizens need a police pass in 
order to travel from one part of the country 
to another, eyen for visits. This is similar 
to requiring that police approve passes of 
persons living in Detroit to visit in Chicago. 
Only one nation uses atheism as its official 
policy—Russia. Thus the no discrimina- 
tion" statements that the Russians have of- 
ficially released during the past decades are 
more lies than truths. 

Discrimination is a form of hostility which 
an individual acquires. It is the distrust 
of the stranger, or a fancied enemy. 

Remember during World War I, the treat- 
ment handed those of German nationality. 
and in World War II, the treatment handed 
the American-Japanese citizens residing in 
California. Or treatment accorded our own 
American Indians who were forced to reside 
in reservations“? 

Each race, at one time or another, was 
the target of hostility. The Italian because 
a few of his race became gangsters, the Jew 
because of the heritage of distrust, the Mexi- 
can because of the few that were lazy, the 
American Indian because a few liked the 
taste of whiskey, the Polish race because a 
few were slow and stubborn. ` 
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In the day when Casear ruled, the blond 
captives from Britain and Norway took the 
highest prices on the slave market. 

If the Negro complains that he is bound 
in a “ghetto” due to discrimination, let him 
look at the American Indian, or the “China- 
town” within any large city. It is the 
American Indian who has a real case for 
treatment accorded his kind, as he had been 
forced to live in reservations“ since the 
West became populated. 

Look at any large city today, You will 
find areas where numerous Germans live, 
another where numerous Swedes live, an- 
other where Italians live, another where 
Czech people . live, another where Greeks 
reside. : 

Together, the groups helped America be- 
come the leader of civilization. Each race 
contributed its best talent toward that 
strength, thus assuring supremacy. 

No one race can criticize another for slum 
housing, for within each nationality there 
are some that by their individual nature 
don't give a hoot how their homes look. 

It is the opinion of many scholars that if 
the Negro were given the right to live where 
they chose, the same result would have been 
gained, as those of the same racial back- 
ground tend to group together naturally, 
due to their religion, their customs, their 
beliefs and mannerisms. A Swede living in 
“Chinatown” section would most assuredly 
feel out of place. 

When living in foreign nations, Amer- 
icans tend to group themselves into Amer- 
ican colonies or compounds. In a sense 
they are grouping themselves in a “ghetto.” 
Naturally a few part with the main group, 
but national festivities usually finds all 
Americans together. 

It is important that one views discrimi- 
nation as an expression of hostility rather 
than a fact, for man's nature is such that 
any stranger is bound to look queer or sus- 
Picious until association proves the doubt 
cleared. 

People who are the most prejudiced are 
those who had least contact with the group 
they dislike. This is true regardiess of 
color or race or creed. The stranger always 
finds it difficult to make his home in a new 
neighborhood until he becomes acquainted. 

No law can change an attitude, for this 
is taught. The majority attitude is the 
toughest to crack. 

Every race, nationality, and religious 
group produced men of worth. Every one 
produced scoundrels. 

The remainder of us are between. Thus 
in observance of Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 17-24, let us explore our prejudices; 
perhaps we shall find merely signs of hos- 
tility against the stranger, or a fancied 
enemy. 

Each star in the sky looks alike. Yet, 
each is different in size, in shape, in color, in 
rotation, to its place in the universe. Each 
is dependent on another. 

Man, too, is like a star. 


Quiet as a Mouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most discouraging that the President of 
the United States can be increasingly 
brutal to the businessmen of the coun- 
try when they do not do his bidding and 
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yet, when it comes to enemy No. 1 to the 
freedom of the world, Mr. Khrushchev, 
Mr. Kennedy is as quiet as a mouse. It 
is no wonder we no longer hear any 
more about current prestige polls, about 
our posture in the eyes of the world, and 
why we are losing the respect of our 
friends because of our program of ap- 
peasement of Khrushchev. 

David Lawrence, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star, fully discusses our 
weak position. s 

The article follows: 

ANSWERING Moscow's War TuHREaT—US. 

FAILURE To REBUT MALINOVSKY WITH Facts 

on CUBA Is CRITICIZED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Tens of millions of dollars are appropriated 
annually to get America’s story before the 
court of world opinion. Yet, when a golden 
opportunity comes to put the Moscow ag- 
gressor on the spot, it is deliberately ignored. 

The defense minister of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, 
made a startling speech last Friday tọ an 
audience of 6,000 in tħe Kremlin palace. 
Seated beside him, nodding approval, was 
Premier Khrushchey. Mr. Malinovsky said: 

“We would like to warn the aggressive 
circles of the United States that an attack 
on the Cuban republic would mean a third 
world war.” 

But who sent into Cuba those offensive 
missiles and weapons, together with at least 
17,000 troops and technicians? No satisfac- 
tory explanation of the presence of this 
hostile armament and forces to operate it has 
been made by Moscow. 

Should the American Government con- 
tinue to remain silent, or should it present 
the facts comprehensively to the world and 
formally accuse the Soviet Government of a 
threatened aggression against the United 
States and the other countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere? Does the latest Soviet de- 
claration mean that the United States must 
give up all plans to take any action against 
Cuba, even when American lives and property 
may be endangered, or when evidence is un- 
covered that Cuba is being used as a base to 
export guerrillas and arms to other Latin- 
American countries to start revolutions 
there? 

If any governments is guilty of threatening 
to start a third world war, it is the Sovlet 
regime, which is still active in trying to over- 
throw governments in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The whole world has an acute inter- 
est, of course, in the effects of any conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. A direct threat, however, now has 
been made by the Soviet Government that it 
plans to engage in a world war even if the 
United States seeks merely to protect its own 
interests in this hemisphere. 

World opinion could certainly be mobilized 
by a statement of all the facts showing what 
a dangerous step toward aggression was 
taken only a few months ago by the Soviet 
Union when its missiles were sent to Cuba. 
The Russian people themselves would under- 
stand the nature of the blunder made by 
their rulers if the facts were emphasized 
again and again so that they would inevita- 
bly penetrate the Iron Curtain. ~ 

Public opinion is a tremendously powerful 
factor in international affairs. It is the 
principal weapon of moral force. And when 
the facts can be convincingly presented to 
show exactly what the Soviets threatened to 
do in Cuba, it seems unfortunate that a 
“warning” such as the minister of defense 
made in Moscow last week is brushed aside 
and no public reply is made. 

The U.S. Information Agency, which has 
the task of distributing America's 
throughout the world, can hardly be blamed. 
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It is told what to say by the President or by 
the Secretary of State. If the official word 
is to ignore a speech such as Mr. Malinovsky 
made, the USIA will remain muzzled. 

The mystery is why nothing has been said 
in rebuttal by any high official in the Gov- 
ernment here. President Kennedy was at 
Palm Beach over the weekend, but he must 
have read the news dispatches. He could 
have set in motion the whole process of 
reply making. He could have taken cogni- 
zance of the Russian threat in a formal 
statement which might have given in de- 
tail the steps taken by the Soviet Union 
in the last few months that constitute a 
threat. of world conflict. 

Why wasn’t anything said or done here? 
The only conclusion is that maybe the Adlal 
Stevenson philosophy still prevails. He said 


ultimately removes his troops from Cuba 
as promised “unless we make it too embar- 
rassing for him to back down again,” 

But the embarrassment is one-sided. 
While fear of offending the sensibilities of 
the men in the Kremlin seems to be part 
of the re in Washington, no such 
fear of offending the United States appears 
to bother the Moscow government. 

The Soviets have given the world a dra- 
matic example of potential aggression. May- 
be it was considered tactful to keep qulet 
about this for a few weeks during the crisis 
last October, but now that the Soviet Govern- 
ment through an official spokesman, the 
Minister of Defense, has voiced a threat of 
a third world war, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Government here need re- 
main silent. , 

Is the U.S. Government to be intimidated 
by such threats? Or will it proceed to de- 
nounce the Moscow statement and put the 
blame for any future conflict where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of the men who 
deliberately sent to Cuba missiles and bomb- 
ers capable of carrying nuclear weapons to 
the United States from the island, only 90 
miles away from our southeastern shores? 
Congress might do better to debate the 
failure ọf the White House and State De- 
partment to put America’s story across to 
the world than to spend so much time on 
internal bickering. 


District of Columbia School Counselors 
Overwhelmed by Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been asked by the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association to in- 
sert the following article from the Wash- 
ington Post of February 17, 1963, repre- 
senting many of the social problems fac- 
ing guidance counselors throughout the 
country, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
From the Washington Post, Feb. 17, 1963] 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA BCHOOL COUNSELORS 
OVERWHELMED BY Work—ONE SERVES 1,200 
Puris 


(By Susanna McBee) 

Phoebe C. Beath arrived 15 minutes early 
the other day to her job as the only counselor 
for the 1,200 students at Washington’s Hart 
Junior High School. 
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She had hardly removed her coat when 
a mother came in with a doctor's note say- 
ing her son had been diagnosed as having 
a schizoid personality. 

Since the boy would be out of school sey- 
eral months, Mrs. Beath agreed to get ad- 
Vance assignments from his teachers and 
arrange for a visiting instructor to help him 
with homework. 

-After a few more phone calls and a con- 
ference with the school's mathematics Co- 
ordinator, Mrs. Beath settled down to a 
routine day serving as combination health 
adviser, social worker, job finder, psycholo- 
gist, tester, academic counselor, and friend 
to students with all sorts of problems. 

She is one of the District schools’ 83 coun- 
selors (including seven on temporary duty). 
The school system had requested 43 more to 
provide some in schools without any and 
others In schools such as Hart, where the 
Pupil load is staggering. However, the Presi- 
dent is requesting only six in his 1964 budget. 

The first student Mrs. Beath saw was a 
White boy named Peter. He had average 
ability but was in the basic, or lowest, track 
because of his poor reading. 

Mrs. Beath told Peter, who had been fight- 
ing with another boy, that she had arranged 
for him to get additional reading Instruction 
and that he should help his classmates 
maintain good behavior. 

Next came Rachel, a Negro girl who is one 
of 160 Hart students receiving free lunches. 
Mrs. Beath had to fill out a form so that the 
schools would get reimbursed for the lunch. 

In asking the name of the girl's mother and 
her social worker and how long her family 
had been on public assistance, Mrs. Beath 
discovered Rachel's speech was almost in- 
comprehensible and that she had been argu- 
ing with her teacher. 

The counselor made sure that Rachel 
wouid see a speech teacher and that she 
would try to control her temper, 

“I don't handle the punishment end of 
discipline problems,” Mrs, Beath told a re- 
Porter, “but I try to find their causes. We 
do need a social worker yery much because 
she would be able to go to the home of our 
problem children. However, I contact the 
case workers for our children on public 
assistance.” £ 

Just then a small foreign student entered. 
She smiled shyly, revealing some distended 
front teeth. She told Mrs, Beath that the 
Schoo] dentist was goling to remove the teeth; 

When she left, Mrs. Beath explained that 
the Urban Service Corps had arranged for 
the girl's dental work, she didn't ask for 
help,” the counselor said. “I saw her in the 
Cafeteria and she couldn't eat very well. 
She'll be pretty when her teeth are fixed.” 

It was 10:06 am. A tall Negro youth en- 
tered, and Mrs. Beath gave him a gray jacket. 
“It's a little short, but it's warmer than the 


One you had,” she told him. The jacket 


came from the PTA clothes collection. 

He left as the phone rang. It was a coun- 
gelor from another school, and Mrs. Beath 
discussed how Hart is stepping up its anti- 
dropout program. 

While she was talking, a white eighth 
Brader named Phil entered.: He was a high 
IQ but was not doing well in the honors 
track; so Mrs. Beath had placed him in the 
regular track. “I can do the work better 
now," he told her. After he left, she ex- 
Plained that the boy has no father and that 
she Is trying to get a Kiwanis Club member 
to take an interest In him. 

Another white boy, whom schoo! officials 
termed “a potential scientific genius,” sat 
down and discussed his fallure in English and 
Mathematics. He told Mrs. Beath his parents 
had agreed that he should go into the reg- 
ular track for all subjects except science, 
“You can count on me to do better,” he 
Promised. 
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Just then a social worker from Junior 
Village came in with Janice, a 15-year-old 
Negro girl who would look only at the floor. 

Janice, who wore a scarf around her head 
and who doodied on her book cover while 
the adults talked, had left school in October 
after refusing to talk to her classmates and 
teachers. A psychiatrist had recommended 
that she be given psychiatric treatment at 
District of Columbia General Hospital. 

But for some reason Janice had not been 
admitted to the hospital, and Mrs. Beath 
had the difficult task of finding a place for 
her in school. 

PROMISES HELP 

“We're going to help you,” she told Janice. 
"We're going to put you in a small class. A 
basic class is the best we can do, It has 30 
pupils in it.” 

The social worker asked, “What do you 
call a big class?” 

Janice kept her head down despite the 
social worker's pleas for her to answer Mrs. 
Beath's questions. Mrs. Beath called for two 
girls to get Janice’s books and show her to 
her class. 

The counselor said Janice would be taking 
art and music besides academic subjects. 

“That'll be nice.“ said the social worker. 

But Janice's doodling became more 
frenzied. 

Then a girl came to take Janice to her 
class. She would not say hello to the girl. 
As she walked out, flanked by the girl and 
the social worker, Janice started to cry. 

Mrs. Beath said Janice never knew her 
father and that her mother is ill and period- 
ically deserted the girl. Janice has lived at 
„Junior Village for several months. 

It was 11 a.m. and time for Mrs. Beath's 
cafeteria duty. It was a time for exercise, 
too, as she soon found out. Since it was 


raining and the students could not play out- 


side, they were more rambunctious than 
usual. 

In less than an hour, she chased two boys 
who ran out of the cafeteria, tried to find 
out who punched another boy in the nose, 
stopped a fight In an alsle, blew her whistle 
at a boy who was trying to grab a girl's 
purse, and wrote down the names of four 
boys caught smoking by another teacher. 

During her own lunch period, she described 
a multitude of other functions a counselor 
performs in a system’ where many schools 
are becoming so large that they seem like 
factories, 

EMERGENCY BASIS 

“I really operate on an emergency basis, 
seeing students mainly when they have prob- 
lems,” she said. When an addition at Hart 
is completed in 1964, the school will have 
1,600 to 1,700 students. 

After lunch she stopped by Janice’s basic 
class. At last the girl spoke to her. I don't 
like my class,” she said. Later her teacher 
told Mrs, Beath that Janice had cried 


throughout the period. 
That afternoon, between testing three stu- 
dents and discussing problems 


with three others, Mrs, Beath called the 
schools’ special services division about Janice. 
When she hung up, she said school officials 
plan to contact the District’s Child Welfare 
Division and produce further evidence of 
Janice’s need for psychiatric treatment. 

Soon it was 3 p.m. She had given a boy 
who insisted on quitting school some mate- 
rial about jobs, had conferred with a visit- 
ing instructor, and had discussed several 
handicapped children at the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Center. 

Then it was time to attend a meeting on 
how to improve students’ reading ability. 
Afterward, there was more paperwork. Some 
of it she took home. The next day's work 
would require a lot of preparation. 


A1065 
Public Service in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the remarks of Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, distinguished Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, at a 
dinner held February 22, 1963, at the 
Woman's National Democratic Club. 

Secretary Celebrezze has brought to 
Washington with him an outstanding 
record of public service and interest in 
Government. He has been character- 
ized throughout his governmental serv- 
ice by not only efficiency but also by 
humanity. 

His comments at that time are par- 
ticularly appropriate to the vast prob: 
lems in which the United States finds 
itself today. The remarks of Secretary 
Celebrezze appropriately reflect the need 
for a Government which not only is in- 
terested in economy but which is con- 
cerned with the intelligent and humane 
solutions of the multitude of problems 
facing our people today. 

The address follows: 

PusLIQ SERVICE IN GOVERNMENT 
(Remarks by Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
the dinner of the Woman's National Demo- 
cratic Club, Washington, D.C., Friday, 

February 22, 1963) 

I am pleased to note that this is a bi- 
partisan occasion—the 231st anniversary of 
George Washington's birth. The Republi- 
cans customarily gather on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, and we Democrats pay faithful annual 
tribute to the genius of Jefferson and Jack- 
son. But Washington was a unique figure in 
American political annals. First in so many 
things, he bears the unusual distinction of 
being the first—and also the last—President 
to be elected outside the party system. 

Politics was very much alive, of course, 
even under Washington's administration, 
and the two-party system that marks the 
structure of American politics was already 
In the making. It was in Washington's first 
term that Jefferson and Madison took their 
famous botanical expedition through the 
Northern States and planted the seeds of the 
great national party that is parent to our 
own. Since then, throughout the years, men 
and democracy have been tested by our poll- 
tics, and time has proved the system worthy. 

Some 80 years ago, the great English his- 
torian, James Bryce, comparing American 
politicians with their counterparts in Eu- 
rope, described two categories of politiclans— 
those of the “inner circle” and those of the 
“outer circle.” What he found remarkable 
in America was that the membership of 
both the inner and outer circles was rela- 
tively larger here and, therefore, more repre- 
sentative than in most European states. 
Whereas in Europe the “inner circle’—the 
people who devoted their full time to poli- 
tics—was made up of only a small number 
of individuals, usually men of independent 
means and aristocratic background, in 
America the profession of politics attracted 
thousands of people from all walks of life. 
And, more importantly, the American "outer 
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circle"—in which he placed all who work for 
the party without pay and without seeking 
office—he found came nearer to including 
the whole country here than it did in 
England. 

This is not the usual conception of the 
ins and outs in politics, but it is a refresh- 
ing one, and it is a mark of American democ- 
racy that we have reason to be proud of. 

Politics has a special meaning for Ameri- 
cans. Some call it the science of govern- 
ment. Others, more poetically, call it the 
art of freedom. Pragmatists like to call it 
the art of the possible. But whatever you 
call it—by fair name or foul—it comes down 
finally to the act of responding individually 
to the obligations of self-government. And 
whether one counts oneself a member of the 
inner circle or the outer circle, every Ameri- 
can is, or should be, a politician. Over the 
age of 21, everyone should be an active pol- 
itician, letting his voice be heard at least 
through his vote. 

I have found also that there are plenty 
of active politiclans under the age of 21. 
I have been surprised and gratified by the 
number of letters I have been getting from 
schoolchildren. I like to get these letters. 
They don’t tell me how to run the Depart- 
ment. They ask me what I do. 

And from these younger citizens I some- 
times get a pretty good idea of what’s being 
taught in the schools around the country. 
I can say, for example, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, that during the past 6 weeks a lot 
of ninth graders have been studying the 
Cabinet, and I'm sure that a lot of class 
reports have been given on the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This is as it should be, and I am glad 
that in this country schoolchildren can feel 
free to ask a member of the Cabinet just 
what it is that he does. I make a special 
effort to answer these letters because I feel 
a special obligation to these youngsters who 
will become the responsible politicians of 
tomorrow. 

I am glad, too, that they care about the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, In spite of our rather long and spe- 
cific title, there is widespread misconception 
about what we do and how we do it. A lot 
of people don't realize, for example, that 
nearly 90 percent of the Department's ap- 
propriations are passed on to the States, edu- 
cational and scientific institutions, and 
hospitals and individuals in the form of 
grants—for public assistance, for medical 
research, for aid to education, for water pol- 
lution control, and a host of other projects 
in which State, local, Federal, and nongov- 
ernmental energies and resources are com- 
bined to promote the general welfare. 

Because the work of our Department di- 
rectly affects the lives of so many millions 
of people in so many different ways, any 
single impression of HEW is bound to be 
colored as much by what is opinion as by 
what is fact. 

One of my staff members tells about his 
5-year-old daughter who asked him what 
his Job was. He found it somewhat difficult 
to put this Into 5-year-old terms, but he 
went on at some length about how the De- 
partment looks after all the people in the 
country—how we try to keep people from 
getting sick, how we try to protect the food 
they eat and the medicine they take, how 
we try to see that everyone has enough to 
eat, how we want to make sure that every- 
one has a chance to go to school. The child 
was visibly impressed. A few days later the 
father overheard his daughter telling an- 
other child, “My daddy's better than your 
daddy—he takes care of everybody, just like 

Unfortunately, like the 5-year-old, too 
many grownups share that mistaken impres- 
sion. At one extreme are the anti-Federal 
forces who oppose all national programs in 
health, education, and welfare. Their view 
is that we have gone too far in the caretak- 
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ing role. At the other extreme are the abso- 
lute paternalists who think we are not fath- 
erly enough. 

Both extremes, I think, have a narrow, 
cramped view of the needs and problems of 
our society. One clings to an ideal that may 
have been possible in a simpler, bygone age— 
the belief that each of us can stand entirely 
alone. But today, in a world that is changed 
by fantastic advances in science and tech- 
nology, such a belief is as obsolete as the 
Pony Express. 

The “let-the-Government-do-everything” 
school is equally shortsighted. Its followers 
show too little faith in the ability of man 
to adapt to new conditions, to meet new 
challenges. In their rush to take care of all 
his material neds, they forget his most basic 
need for self-respect and self-reliance and 
would rob him of the great happiness—the 
intense personal satisfaction—that comes 
from independence, growth, and achieve- 
ment. 

Neither approach would benefit society. 
With one we would flounder; with the other 
we would grow flabby. But between the two 
there is a path that will lead to social 
progress—a way that would sacrifice neither 
security nor independence—a way that 
would enhance both the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the strength of the Nation. 

And it is this path that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is following. 

In public welfare, for example our goal 
is to provide opportunities for independence 
to all who need them. For youth and adults 
who are handicapped by lack of education, 
by physical or mental disabilities, by social 
and economic pressures beyond their control, 
the dole is being exchanged for a bootstrap, 
so that they can help themselves. 

We are also examining the causes of de- 
pendency and are looking for ways to cure 
or prevent them. Disease and poverty, 
ignorance and idleness are social illis that— 
like cancer—will respond to treatment if 
caught in time. 

Our experiences over the past quarter of a 
century have amply demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the social security approach to estab- 
lishing a floor of economic independence for 
people beyond their working years. When 
this independence is threatened by the high 
cost of hospital and related health care—as 
it is today—we feel it is time to add another 
plank to social security, to give people the 
means of insuring themselves against the 
pauperism that can quickly result from the 
heavy expenses of illness in the later years 
of life. This would not intrude upon indi- 
vidual freedom and dignity. Instead, it 
would make them possible. 

The inadequacies of education, at a time 
when we are confronted with increasing de- 
mands for a more broadly and more highly 
eduacted population, have brought us face 
to face with a national crisis of major pro- 
portions. 

Here, while respecting the prerogative of 
the States and local communities to control 
the education of our youth, we have proposed 
Federal assistance to selected areas of need 
where it is most appropriate and where it 
can be most useful. 

We can no longer ignore the need for 
emergency classroom construction and aid 
to teachers’ salaries in the public schools, 
for revitalized vocational education pro- 
grams, for broadened opportunities in high- 
er education, for expanded college facilities, 
for improving the quality of teaching, for 
meeting the special needs of handicapped 
children, and for expanded opportunities for 
adult education, These are among the na- 
tionwide needs which the Federal Govern- 
ment can properly help to meet. Indeed, 
it will be failing in its responsibility if it 
does not come forward to meet them. 

And there are still other national prob- 
lems that are waiting solution. There is 
mental retardation which needlessly blights 
the lives of millions of Americans. There 
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is the problem of accidents which are the 
leading cause of death for young people up 
to the age of 35. There are the costly and 
debilitating problems of alcoholism and 
drug addiction which strike alike at rich 
and poor and have too long been shrouded 
with mystery and misunderstanding. There 
is the matter of air pollution and the harm- 
Tul effects of manmade chemicals on man 
himself and his environment. 

These are problems which George Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Madison and Ham- 
ilton could scarcely foresee. Yet they saw 
the need for a national government that 
would be strong enough to withstand the 
strain which accompanies any real prog- 
ress—a government which would be strong 
enough to protect the whole body of the 
people—one that would be able to promote 
the general welfare without threat to indi- 
vidual freedom. 

To be sure, the National Government can- 
not do these things alone. Nor was it ever 
intended that it should. We are a plural- 
istic society, a government of, by, and for the 
people, and all of us share in the responsi- 
bility of keeping our Nation free and strong. 

But the stimulus for social progress must 
rise from each one of us as responsible in- 
dividuals. It must come from our public 
conscience. It must respond to public 
needs. It must pull together our multiple 
resources and convert them into action. 

The big job ahead is a job for all of us— 
every individual, every level of government, 
labor, management, professional organiza- 
tions, welfare and civic groups, the techni- 
clans, and the man on the street. 

Most basically, it is a job for politics—for 
the inner circle and the outer circle—be- 
cause nothing at all will happen if we sit 
still. 

We can't afford to sit still, and we don’t in- 
tend to sit still. The past, for all its gran- 
deur, is behind us. The present—tomorrow— 
will slip into the past. From the past and the 
present we must mold the future. We are 
responsibie for its shape, its condition, and 
the promises that it holds for all mankind. 

It is the job of politics to anticipate the 
future, to seek out opportunities for progress 
and to propel the Nation forward. 

It is the job of politics to resolve the dif- 
ferences that divide and tend to immobilize 


us. 

It is the job of politics to convert ideas 
into energy and energy into action, so that 
progress is possible and the future can be 
secure. 

Politics, in turn, is led by parties, each of 
which has chosen a different path to the 
future. 

Today, we know where we are going, and, 
with your help and the help of millions of 
others throughout the country, we will get 


there. We have purpose, we have energy, we 


have leadership. 

These are three of the essential elements 
of progress, but there is still a fourth, and 
that is action. 

When we can galvanize our forces into ac- 
tion, only then can we say that we, as a 
party, and we, as politicians, and as citizens 
have fulfilled our responsibilities to the Na- 
tion—and to ourselves. 

I am confident that we will not be found 
remiss. 


Communist Threat in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all the Members of the House share 
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my concern regarding reports that the 
arms and troops sent to Cuba by the 
Russians will be used to bring other 
Latin American nations into the Com- 
munist fold. I think we also agree that 
the United States cannot tolerate this 
situation. 

It is doubtful that we realize just how 
serious this problem is at the present 
time, but there are people who have first- 
hand information regarding the ways in 
which Castro is working to achieve his 
objective. The words of these informed 
Officials should be carefully considered 
by all of us now—before it is too late. 

The Baltimore Afro-American and the 
Baltimore Sun reporters have had per- 
sonal interviews with such an enlight- 
ened official of Haiti, Dr. Roger Rigaud. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
these articles at this point in the RECORD 
and urge all Members of the House to 
carefully consider Dr. Rigaud's timely 
warnings: 

From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 25, 1963] 
US, Am Askep IN OUSTER or Hartt REGIME 
An exiled Haitian political leader last night 

called for U.S. aid in toppling his country’s 
dictatorship, but said that strong organiza- 
tion is needed to insure the birth of a demo- 
cratic government. 

Dr. Roger Rigaud, a former member of the 
Haitian Cabinet who was in Baltimore visit- 
ing friends, said in an interview that native 
Haitians are now being trained in Cuba and 
sent to their homeland to prepare for a leftist 
takeover. 

Dr. Rigaud asserted that there are enough 
pro-Western leaders in and outside Haiti to 
form a democratic government, “but we have 
to organize.” 

COLLAPSE REPORTED NEAR 

Recent reports from the island nation have 
Suggested the 5-year dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Francois Duvalier is about to collapse, 
and that Duvalier may leave the island this 
Spring. 


Dr. Rigaud, who has been in exile in the 
United States since 1958, was not confident 
that the Duyalier regime will fall so quickly 
under present circumstances. 

But he indicated that “it will collapse 
Without American foreign ald * * * once we 
are organized. . 

“The United States has given $40 million 
in aid to Haiti since Duvalier took power,” 
he said. 

“But the State Department people who 
have helped Duvalier for so long do not want 
to * * * that he is a man without 
allegiance to Western ideals.” 

TRAINING 70,000 

Dr. Rigaud said Cuba is training some of 
the 70,000 Haitians that now live on the 
Communist island, to facilitate a leftist 
takeover in Haiti. 

“These people, or their parents, went to 
Cuba in 1924, when unemployment was high 
in Haiti,” he explained. 

“I saw some of them in 1955. They all 
Speak Creole (the native language of Haiti), 
and many still have relatives in Haiti, whom 
they can return to as agents. 

“These are the people Castro is training 
and sending into Haiti to ‘organize leftist 
Support,” he asserted. 

“And the peasants, who have no education, 
are easily swayed. That is why we must be 
strongly organized.” 

Dr. Rigaud went on to describe President 
Duvalier as an orphan of the Communist 
bloc, full of Marxist-Leninist ideals without 
opportunity to express his views. 

The paradox of Communist Cuba subvert- 
ing a government headed by a dictator who 
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secretly is a Communist, was explained by 
Dr. Rigaud in the following manner: 

“He could not stay in power without 
foreign sid and Moscow apparently was not 
willing to invest heayily in a country with- 
out any advanced industry.” 

NOTHING TO TAKE OVER 

“Russian technicians could take over the 
operation of Cuba's industry. In Halti there 
is nothing to take over, We are an agricul- 
tural nation. 

“So Duvalier did not proclaim his views, 
and turned to the United States for ald. 
Art as Castro did in the beginning,“ he 

However, he continued, Moscow is willing 
to see a Marxist-Leninist regime established 
in Haiti “through Cuba * * by native 
cadres trained to build communism” in a 
primitive country in the process of de- 
veloping. 

These cadres would gain the Russians 
another foothold in the Caribbean without 
the political or economic price of direct 
involvement, he sald. ‘ 


From the Baltimore Afro-American, Jan. 
19, 1963] 


Harrr SEEN as NEXT Castro TROUBLE Spor 


(By George W. Collins) 

Haiti 1s destined to become the next 
stronghold of Castro communism in the Car- 
ibbean, a former Haitian government of- 
cial in exile predicted here last week. 

Dr. Roger Rigaud, 49, leader of the Haitian 
Nationalist, underground movement, made 
the prediction while promising to overthrow 
the regime of President Francoise Duvalier, 
dictator of the island country. 

“Duvalier will be destroyed,” Dr. Rigaud 
vowed. “Of this Ihave no doubt. But what 
worries me is whether the underground will 
beat Castro to it.” 

In an interview with the Afro while visit- 
ing Baltimore last week, Dr. Rigaud said 
many of the 70,000 Haitians now naturalized 
as Cuban cifizens, are returning to Haiti. 

They are blindly loyal to Premier Fidel 
Castro and are dedicated to the proposition 
of delivering Haiti into the hands of the 
bearded dictator, the rebel leader declared. 

His countrymen were attracted to Cuba 
by the sugarcane boon, which gave the man 
opportunity to “at least” earn bread, ‘“‘some- 
thing they didn't get under Duvalier,” Dr. 
Rigaud added. 

“To them Castro is their savior and they 
will do anything he wants them to,” the 
former Cabinet minister went on. 

President Duvalier, who ascended to power 
in 1957 when former President Paul E. 
Magloire was ousted, is an unwitting part- 
ner to the Communist takeover, according 
to Dr. Rigaud. 

“He already has lead country to ruin. The 
economy has completely collapsed. All tech- 
nicians have fled the country just as most 
former Government officials. 

“Illiteracy, poverty, and corruption are all 
that’s left of once great land,” the under- 
groun dleader said, shaking his head. 

“Now Duvalier is giving it to the Commu- 
nists,” he added. 

The President and tyrant, has appointed 
known Reds in key Government positions, 
Dr. Rigaud said, 

They are Jules Blanche and Henve Boyer, 
Budget Chief and Minister of Finance, re- 
spectively, according to the freedom fighter. 

U.S. Ambassador to Haiti, Raymond Thrus- 
ton, confirmed this last month when he an- 
nounced that President Duvalier has known 
Communists in his Cabinet. 

Dr. Rigaurd declared that Mr. Duvalier and 
Premier Castro are close friends and have 
been since the former entered a secret agree- 
ment with the Cuban dictator following an 
equally secret visit to Cuba last year. 

Castro’s brother Raul spent a week in 
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Haiti laying the groundwork for the Red 
coup, Dr. Rigaud declared. 

Dr. Rigaud, who has lived in exile since 
1957, said there ‘s only one way to save 
his country from the hands of the Com- 
munists—that the underground rebellion 
must succeed. 

Dr. Rigaud has been selected as official 
spokesman for the movement and has tray- 
eled extensively, spreading propaganda and 
soliciting support. He says the movement 
2 is more eager nig ever, 

e's a graduate of St. Louis DeGonzaga 
University where he said he earned his un- 
dergraduate degree and his master and doc- 
tor degrees from the university’s schools of 
law and commerce. 

While seeking aid and support in this area, 
Dr. Rigaud also was interviewed by Lou 
es or w FBR radio, which broadcast his 

ews on its “Issues in the Air” program 
twice Sunday. p 

Dr. Rigaud said President Duvalier has 
squandered U.S, aid and has designated him- 
self as President each time an election was 
scheduled to be held, 

“He has corrupted the army, police, and 
all other agencies of government to the point 
where a few soldiers and key offictals can 
live in luxury while most Haltians can hardly 
earn $5 per year,” Dr. Rigaud declared 
bitterly. 

The rebel leader predicted that “there will 
be bloodshed in Haiti by next May.“ That's 
when elections are scheduled he said, and the 
Nationalists are planning the revolution to 
coincide with the election. 

“We have no choice,” he said, “and if we 
don't succeed, the Communists will.” 

After leaving the Haitian Army as a lieu- 
tenant in 1937, Dr. Rigaud said he held sey- 
eral Government posts before being forced 
into exile, 

From 1942 until 1952, he served as general 
secretary of the National Defense and In- 
terior Departments, prefect (equivalent to 
governor), Inspector General of Border Fron- 
tier, General Inspector of Legation and Con- 
sulates, Minister of the Departments of In- 
terior and Defense and delegate, he reported. 
His family is still in Haiti. 

A committee of Haitian underground lead- 
ers was formed in this area last week, he 
said, and is made up of freedom fighters in 
exile here and other countries. 


Kennedy Policies Hurt Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of February 18, 1963: 
KENNEDY Poricres Hurt EconoMY—PLANNED 

Buverr Derictr, Tax REFORMS SEEN CAUS- 

ING UNCERTAINTY IN. BUSINESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has just told the coun- 
try that his tax proposals must be adopted 
by Congress to prevent a recession. But, 
due largely to psychological factors, the re- 
cession has already begun. The only ques- 
tion now is how deep it is going to get and 
how long it will last. 

The recession started when the President 
announced that he was deliberately planning 
a budget deficit in addition to the deficit al- 
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ready being incurred. Momentum was added 
when the President declared that, coin- 
cidentally, taxes would be raised by so-called 
reforms and that the reduction in tax rates 
would be spread over 3 years. 

This combination of giving and then tak- 
ing away much of what is given frightened 
business, especially since there was no sign 
of any policy to stop the spending spree 
of the Government. Projects that could 
readily be postponed—new appropriations— 
were urged just the same by the President, 
irrespective of their impact on the fiscal con- 
dition of the country. A 

Today labor calls the tax program inade- 
quate. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
favors a tax cut but insists on a reduction 
in Government spending as well. Economists 
are nervous. Investors are cautious. 

Tax changes of major proportions involv- 
ing a planned deficit are similar to a surgi- 
cal operation. Sometimes the patient gets 
worse and sometimes he recovers, But no- 
body ever plans an operation on the body 
that he really doesn’t need—or a deficit 
that he can't afford. 

A tax cut by itself would be a stimulus 
to business. But if unaccompanied by cor- 
responding savings of a substantial amount 
in the budget, it causes fear of inflation. 
This means upward price changes and in- 
stability due to a decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

What has happened in the last 30 days 
is that, upon reading the President's tax 

, business became confused. Un- 
certainty developed. Hesitation is an in- 
evitable sequel. Only those expenditures in 
which commitments have already been made 
are carried out. Anything that can be de- 
ferred is indefinitely. A wait- 
and-see attitude ensues. Business doesn’t 
usually operate on a 3-year basis, and neither 
do most individuals. It's the 10 or 12 
months ahead that constitute the main 
horizon. 

Tax cuts are always helpful, but they can 
be ruinous to the fiscal soundness of the 
Nation unless expenses are cut, too. It may 
be puritanic, as one of Mr. Kennedy’s ad- 
visers termed it, to balance the budget, but 
the American people want to see a trend in 
that direction instead of away from it. 

The President often asks critics for alter- 
natives. A program of tax cuts plus a pro- 
gram of economies in spending appears to 
be the only answer to Mr. Kennedy’s 
dilemma. Tax reforms should be postponed. 
Most important of all now is the necessity 
for the administration to the 
danger and meet it at once before the reces- 
sion intensifies, 

A persuasive example of how dangerous 
tax reform can be is already available. The 
Democratic Party in Congress is just as 
much responsible for the blunder in this 
case as is the President. Carelessly and 
without weighing the consequences, Con- 
gress passed the new law on expense-account 
deductions, phrased in vague language. The 
Treasury has recently interpreted these 
vague phrases, and this has brought depres- 
sion in the restaurant and hotel business. 
But, it will be said, that’s a small part of the 
economy. The facts, however, prove how 
short-sighted such a view can be. 

For over the week end Clyde Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Livestock 
made a speech in Chicago declaring that 
cattle prices have suffered their worst set- 
back in years. He said a wide combination 
of developments has hit the cattle and beef 
market almost simultaneously in the last 
3 months. The dock strike hurt, too, 
Foreign beef came in last year at a record- 
breaking pace. Finally tax rulings curbed 
business dinners and entertainment ex- 
penses in business, which in turn caused a 
cut in the buying of top beef by some of 
the higher-priced restaurants and hotels. 
It was the straw that broke the cattle 
market's back. Mr. Davis said: 
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“The tax ruling on expense accounts 
makes it more difficult to wine and dine 
customers, This development is becoming 
@ more important factor in the depressed 
beef markets.” 

Certainly cheating on expense accounts is 
reprehensible, but the Government ought 
surely to be able to catch up with fraud 
without penalizing innocent citizens and 
injuring the cattle business, the hotel busi- 
ness, the restaurant business, and related 
trades and industries. 

This is but one illustration. Already 
churches, colleges, and other charitable in- 
stitutions are worried about contributions 
because of the 5 percent floor on individual 
tax deductions, Far from stimulating con- 
sumer spending, the administration’s pro- 
gram may cause the citizen to stop some 
of his spending. 

To keep the people uncertain about tax 
rates and reforms proposals, the quicker the 
new recession will end, There is time 
enough in periods of prosperity to make re- 
forms. What is immediately urgent is to 
stop the new recession in its tracks. 


Plain Talk on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the importance of restoring freedom 
to the Cuban people, I would like to em- 
phasize the value of the service per- 
formed by the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World Af- 
fairs. This Maryland educator, author, 
and diplomate was the first university 
professor to identify the Castro brothers, 
Fidel and Raúl, for what they were and 
are. In other words, while many other 
intellectuals were loud in their applause 
for Fidel and Raúl Castro, Dr. Thorning 
was recording the facts about their back- 
ground and previous record. 

Moreover, on September 26, 1962, 
when many U.S. officials were unaware 
of what was transpiring in Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba, Dr. Thorning gave an address in 
the Visitation Academy, Frederick, in 
which he clearly outlined the status of 
Cuba as “a stationary aircraft carrier 
for Red fascism.” The Maryland priest- 
scholar added that Chairman Nikita 
Khrushchev, upon consolidation of his 
empire in Cuba,” would be “threatening 
to unleash thermonuclear annihilation 
upon the White House and State Depart- 
ment.” 

More than 2 years ago, Dr. Thorning 
called for the recognition of a Cuban 
Government-in-exile and a courageous 
decision to halt Soviet tankers on the 
high seas. It is his judgment that, 
sooner or later, the dangers inherent in 
a program of rhetoric, rather than ac- 
tion, must be faced. He is confident 
that Fidel Castro’s Cuba, situated on the 
periphery of Mr. Khrushchev’s Soviet 
empire, is too far away and too difficult 
to defend for the Kremlin bosses to risk 
everything gained in the past 40 years. 
Without oil and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, the whole economy of Castro's 
Cuba is bound to grind to a halt. 
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On October 20, 1962, 2 days before 
President John F, Kennedy delivered his 
speech on the Cuban situation, Human 
Events, a Washington newsletter, quoted 
the following statement by Dr, Thorning: 

Castro’s Cuba is a missile and rocket base 
for the ever-expanding Soviet empire. Now 
it is time to consider any and all measures 
that can stop the flow of Soviet oil into the 
ae camp immediately off our 

ores. 


He added: 


To talk about the difference between de- 
fensive and offensive weapons in the cur- 
rent crisis is to forget that threats, backed 
by armed might, are an essential element in 
Soviet conquest. 


On October 21, 1962, the Register Sys- 
tem of Newspapers, with headquarters 
in Denver, Colo., carried Dr. Thorning’s 
advice in its national edition. The edi- 
torial, captioned “Plain Talk on Cuba,” 
reads as follows: 

PLAIN TALK ON CUBA 


The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
who predicted the abortive Communist 
putsch in Guatemala in 1954, months before 
it happened, was one of the few students of 
inter-American affairs never fooled by Castro, 
and who predicted Red Chinese interyen- 
tion in Cuba, declared in a recent address 
that “White House and State Department 
Officials must seize the initiative within the 
next 6 months or else accept the status of 
second-rate factors in the life-and-death 
struggle now taking place on a global scale." 

The Maryland educator, who knows his 
history as few commentators do, made this 
telling point: 

Cuba is a missile and rocket base for the 
ever-expanding Soviet Empire. Hitler never 
dared to move into the Caribbean except 
with Nazi submarines. Thanks to our own 
airbases in Cuba, Hitler's undersea raiders 
were sunk within sight of the Florida coast. 

“Now it is time to consider any and all 
measures that can stop the flow of Soviet 
oll into the Soviet armed camp immediately 
off our shores. In another 6 months, Nikita 
Khrushchev, upon consolidation of his em- 
pire in Cuba, will be threatening to unleash 
thermonuclear annihilation upon the White 
House and State Department unless we agree 
to internationalize the Panama Canal. The 
dilemma our policymakers face is clear. 
Either continue a program of withdrawal, 
retreat, and eventual surrender of vital posi- 
tions; or advance upon the Cuban spearhead 
of Soviet aggression.” 

Father Thorning, who has yet to be proved 
wrong, believes that a courageous decision to 
halt Soviet tankers on the high seas, even 
as we halted Nazi ships even before our 
declaration of war on Germany, will prove 
to all the world that Khrushehev's challenge 
has been understood and accepted. “Sooner 
or later, the dangers inherent in a program 
of action, rather than rhetoric, must be 
faced.” 

To this we add that we know what mere 
rhetoric cannot do. It cannot save Cuba. 
The law of self-defense is the natural law, 
the law of God. 


The Result of Lavish Spending 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “The Re- 
sult of Lavish Spending” which ap- 
peared in yesterday's issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RESULT or LAVISH SPENDING 

The Keynes-Keyserling-Kennedy theories 
of spending ourselves into prosperity are a 
thousand yeats old. And the results haven't 
changed. 

Philip K. Hitti, in his “Syria, a Short His- 
tory,” says of the Tulunid and Ikhshidid 
dynasties (A.D. 935-969): 

“Both made lavish use of state moneys to 
curry favor with their subjects and thereby 
ruined the treasuries.” : 


Trimester Plan for Secondary Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time I have been deeply concerned with 
the ever-increasing burden imposed upon 
property owners by reason of the levy 
of a tax on real estate for educational 
purposes. With an easing of that load 
in mind I have examined with consider- 
able interest the possibility of a greater 
utilization of existing plants by an ex- 
tension of the school day, the school 
week, and particularly the school year. 
Plainly put, this would mean processing 
more students through a given facility 
and could and should result in increased 
compensation to teachers, who would as- 
sume additional duties and longer hours. 
It would, by the same tokens, obviate the 
ever-recurring demand for additional 
schoolrooms, laboratories, shops, and so 
forth. 4 

One of my valued constituents, Mr. 
Bruce O. McCracken of Berwyn, Pa., has 
Prepared a paper on this subject which 
I am pleased to submit and make a part 
of these remarks: 

THE TRIMESTER PLAN IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Better education is an accepted must 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, however more of the same seems to be 
the accepted educational theme. More chil- 
dren, more schoolrooms, more teachers, more 
frills and; of course, more taxes. The time 
has come when we must examine the re- 
sources being utilized in ight of the educa- 
tional benefits being acquired by the stu- 
dents. The basic resources being consumed 
are tax dollars as they provide instructor and 
supervisory talents, facilities, and services; 
and the students" own valuable time, while 
the benefits being acquired can be measured 
only in terms of our collective educational 
accomplishments on a regional basis. For 
the purpose of this discussion, let us limit 
our thoughts to the secondary school years, 
grades 9 through 12, and assume that better 
utilization of our resources can provide a 
better education for our children. 

Since many searching side excursions have 
been made in arriving at my conclusions, let 
me record them without much substantia- 
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tion at this time, leaving the justification to 
be established on a point-by-point basis in 
R later paper or in personal discussions. 

The drive for better schools is universally 
accepted if we discount those who question 
the existence of unnecessary educational 
frills. The efforts of those who strive for 
better schools are beset by the problems of 
too many children for existing facilities, in- 
adequate schools in which to conduct classes, 
a shortage of qualified teachers, and inade- 
quate funds to pay better salaries to teachers 
and school employees, etc., all of which 
significantly increase school budgets. 

These conditions dictate higher taxation 
rates and, where possible, the development 
of a larger tax base to help distribute the tax 
burden. Past increases in the size of ap- 
proved annual budgets and the successive in- 
creases in annual taxes stand at mute evi- 
dence of the inescapable obligations dis- 
charged by school directors. The present 
approach to secondary school education must 
be examined to find some means of attain- 
ing greater efficiency. 

One plan for improving efficiency in our 
secondary schools could be modeled after 
the trimester system, utilized at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh since September 1959. 
In brief, this plan envisions three 15-week 
periods of instruction per year. A brief ex- 
amination of the “School Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania,” as presented in bulletin 2, dated De- 
cember 1957, reveals that an instructional 
year consists of some 990 hours. Assuming 
the existing year could be subdivided into 
two equal parts, the half year would consist 
of 495 hours. With the previous definition 
of a 990-hour instructional year or 495-hour 
instructional half-year, the problem is to in- 
vestigate the benefits to be gained by a 50- 
percent increase in instruction per year. 

A 6%-hour school day for a 15-week period 
would yield 506 hours of instruction time 
per trimester. The current school day at 
the Conestoga High School in the Paoli area 
school jointure is 6% hours. These facts are 
mentioned only to show the general feas- 
ibility of the proposal and not to suggest that 
this is the most sultable length for a school 
day. School administrative officials inti- 
mately acquainted with preparing school 
schedules should determine the best arrange- 
ment of class periods to optimize the bene- 
fits of the trimester plan. 

Assuming, if we may, some degree of feasi- 
bility to the plan, let us examine its poten- 
tialities in solving some of our more critical 
problems. They are: classroom shortages, 
teacher shortages, higher teacher salaries, 
inadequately prepared college students, ex- 
cessively heavy tax burdens, etc. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGES 


The capacity of any school, at a given time, 
is determined by the number of instructional 
classrooms and the number of students that 
can be accommodated by each classroom. 
For the sake of this discussion, let us assume 
that we have a 4-year high school with 48 
instructional classrooms, each of which can 
accommodate 25 pupils. Hence, the capacity 
of the school is 1,200 students. During a 
school year, each of those students normally 
would be given two 495-hour periods of in- 
struction. Under a trimester plan, this same 
number of students could be given 50 per- 
cent more schooling, which immediately sug- 
gests the possibility of an accelerated pro- 
gram. In actual practice, two primary con- 
ditions could prevail throughout the year, 
both of which would materially alter class- 
room requirements. 

Let us analyze the conditions where all 
students desire to accelerate their high 
school education by attending eight consecu- 
tive trimesters, covering a period of 234 years. 
If the school population was such that there 
were 300 students for each grade or each 
year’s student population, 234 years student 
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population would equal 800 students. Un- 
der these conditions, the 800 students would 
require only 32 instead of 48 instructional 
classrooms. Thus, we have a reduction in 
classroom needs of 16 for a 334% -percent 
decrease in classroom needs. 

It is highly doubtful that all students 
would desire to complete their high school 
education in eight consecutive trimesters. 
Therefore, we should analyze the condition 
where the student body all desire to attend 
two trimesters per year and vacation dur- 
ing the other trimester. one-third 
of the student body would be absent from 
school during each trimester, the student 
body in attendance at any time would again 
be 800; hence, the same 32 instructional 
classrooms would be required for the current 
level of instruction and the same 3344 -per- 
cent saving in classroom needs would exist. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that any 
given high school could accommodate up to 
50 perecnt more students, if a trimester pro- 
gram were adopted providing a relatively 
uniform number of students were in attend- 
ance during each of the trimesters of each 
year. 

TEACHER SHORTAGES 


The problem of teacher ulrements is 
Slightly different from that Dg classroom re- 
quirements, because a teacher should teach 
no more than a properly established number 
of instructional periods per day. If the in- 
structional day is not increased in length, 
then the number of teachers required should 
remain the same. The current schoolday 
at the Conestoga High School in the Paoli 
Area School Jointure is 614 hours. This day 
is the same as the hypothetical day discussed 
earlier in the paper, so we should be able to 
assume a requirement for one-third less 
teachers, with the same teaching load. If 
the current load is excessive, one 
could reduce the current teaching load as a 
step toward improving the quality of 
instruction. 

HIGHER TEACHER SALARIES 4 


A person who works a straight 40-hour 
week during 50 weeks per year, which allows 
2 weeks vacation and eight paid holidays, 
works 1,936 hours per year. This, on a 
trimester basis, would be 645 hours. Most 
professional employees work som in 
excess of an 8-hour day which, to a degree, 
justifies the payment of a salary during 
slack work periods. The trimester plan could 
be compared as to hours of work with any 
other professional position, providing the 
hours of work fall within 500 to 700 hours 
per trimester. There is no doubt that a 
teaching requirement could be established to 
implement a trimester plan, consequently, 
the salaries of the lesser number of required 
teachers could be raised to the current in- 
dustry level with a substantial saving in 
overall dollars budgeted for teacher salaries. 
INADEQUATELY PREPARED COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The secondary education of students all 
too often is geared to the abilities of the 
mediocre student, and the highly industrious 
student has little or no sound method by 
which he can complete the required program 
in a lesser period of time or complete a more 
comprehensive study program in the normal 
4-year period. Both of these possibilities 
would be available to the dedicated student 
in a trimester program without depriving 
any student the opportunity of completing 
a minimum course in the normal high school 
period. The below average student would 
have the opportunity to take a lesser aca- 
demic load or repeat up to 50 percent of his 
courses providing he were willing to attend 
12 consecutive trimesters during a 4-year 
period. It is recognized that some adminis- 
trative problems may result from these op- 
tions; however, the problems could hardly 
be classified as insurmountable. 
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The benefits to all students in planning 
and in executing his own study program 
would relegate the administrative problems 
to minor significance. The principal ad- 
vantage to the educational system would be 
that higher standards could be established 
and maintained without causing any student 
to lose more than 1 year’s progress for hav- 
ing failed a course. 

EXCESSIVELY HEAVY TAX BURDENS 


The actual burden of taxes is hard to as- 
sess. For some people, doubling their taxes 
offers no problem—not even a slight incon- 
venience. To others who are already having 
financial problems, the same increase in 
taxes could well mean bankruptcy and a 
sheriff's sale. One thing is certain—the 
higher the taxes, the more sheriff's sales 
there will be. Lower or more stable taxes 
is a desirable goal providing equal or better 
benefits can be derived therefrom. The 
aforementioned and briefly discussed critical 
problems certainly provide basic thoughts 
for further examination. Our dedicated 
pagan w and appointed officials should be able 
to tribute substantial detail to these 
thoughts and take such action as is n 
to clear away the encumbering obstacles. 
This having been accomplished, any school 
district that was hard could adopt 
the trimester plan as an economic means of 
meeting their obligations. 


Red Rule Ruse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I inserted into the RECORD 
a report on Czechoslovakia compiled by 
the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America. It reported on the deteriorat- 
ing conditions under the oppressive 
Communist regime, and detailed the in- 
effectiveness of Communist government 
in meeting the needs of its population. 

I was especially gratified that an out- 
standing community newspaper in my 
district—the La Grange Suburban Life— 
also took note of this report. I am in- 
serting the editorial into the RECORD as 
evidence of the growing nationwide in- 
terest in the suffering of the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the need 
for understanding within our own Gov- 
ernment in pointing out the deficiencies 
of communism, rather than to blunder 
from crisis to crisis in response to Soviet 
pressure. 

The editorial follows: 

Rep RULE RUSE 

Old-country Czechs and their American 
relatives will be looking at Sunday with a 
great deal of sorrow. It is the 15th anniver- 
sary of the Communist takeover of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

With Soviet assistance the domination is 
complete, At first the Reds atempted to de- 
ceive the world by solemnly declaring that 
the seizure was an act of a free people. 

Because their hokum fooled no one the 
Communists now brazenly describe how they 
plotted the overthrow of the democratic gov- 
ernment and how much they depended on 
Soviet help to do so. 

Life in Czechoslovakia today is revealed in 
portions of letters by Czechs to American 
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friends and relatives which have been com- 
piled by the Czechoslovak National Council 
of America. 

If one is not young nor strong enough to 
queue up for hours from early morning for 
a ration of 4 ounces of butter and a pound 
of margarine she must go without. 

Electricity is shut off early. Prague streets 
are dark. Trains are unheated. There is a 
fuel shortage. 

In the mining town of Kladno, near 
Prague, people stand in line for 20 pounds 
of coal which they carry home in sacks, if 
they have sacks. 

Water pipes are frozen, but former plumb- 
ers are not allowed to take house calls and 
repair the damage. People must wait until 
a government agency assigns a workman. 

Since industry, farms, businesses, and pro- 
fessions have all been expropriated without 
compensation and are government owned 
and operated, agencies alone decide what 
should be done, by whom, for whom, and 
when, if at all. 

Service to customers is poor as there is no 
business competition and personal initiative. 
One waits for weeks or months for a suit to 
be cleaned and shoes to be resoled. Quality 
is inferior. 

Despite the fact that everyone who can 
is hard at work there is a scarcity of almost 
everything and prices are high, aboye the 
means of the average person: 

The reason for this is the foreign policy of 

the Red Prague regime. Considerable eco- 
nomic aid is given to underdeveloped and 
neutral countries the Soviets are trying to 
woo. 
For example, Castro is receiving Czech 
food, technical aid, and arms. In return 
Czechoslovakia is getting Cuban sugar, which 
it needs like if needs another hobnailed boot. 
The country has always been a heavy ex- 
porter of beet sugar. 

But most of all the people lament their 
loss of freedom, a gift we have, take for 
granted, and treat lightly. 

There's a lesson to be learned in the plight 
of Czechoslovakia and that of every Commu- 
nist-dominated country. 


The 1963 Armed Forces Chess Champion- 
ship Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
American Chess Foundation has re- 
cently announced its plans for the 1963 
Armed Forces chess champion tourna- 
ment to be held in Washington from Oc- 
tober 12 to 19. This is one of the many 
fine programs that the foundation has 
established to encourage Americans to 
play chess, an ancient and fascinating 
game which has educational as well as 
recreational value. The Armed Forces 
program originated 4 years ago when the 
foundation, a nonprofit organization, re- 
ceived a grant from Thomas Emery, a 
World War I marine and internationally 
known chess player. 

Since its initiation the program has 
been expanded to encourage participa- 
tion by more members of our Armed 
Forces. This year there will be a special 
effort made to encourage players who 
have never entered competitions to earn 
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ratings in order to be eligible to be con- 
sidered for the Washington tournament. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the announcement of the 
coming tournament by the foundation 
which sponsors this program with the 
approval of the Department of Defense 
and the cooperation of the U.S. Chess 
Federation and the United Service Or- 


ganizations, 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

THE 1963 Armen Forces CHESS CHAMPION- 
SHIP TOURNAMENT 

Outstanding chess players of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine , and Coast 
Guard will meet in Washington, October 12— 
19, 1963, for the fourth annual Armed Forces 
Chess Championship Tournament, it was an- 
nounced today by the American Chess Foun- 
dation which sponsors the program with the 
approval of the Department of Defense and 
the cooperation of the U.S. Chess Federation 
and the United Service Organization (USO). 

Gen, David M. Shoup, Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, will again head the hon- 
orary committee of flag officers. The other 
military services will be represented by Maj. 
Gen. Joe C. Lambert, the Adjutant General 
of the Army; Capt. (flag officer selectee) 
D. G. Irvine, assistant chief of naval person- 
nel for education and training; Brig. Gen. 
Henry C. Huglin, USAF, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, North American Defense Command; 
and Rear Adm. George A. Knudsen, chief of 
personnel, U.S, Coast Guard. 

Each of the military departments will issue 
instructions for the selection of their con- 
tenders for the 1963 championship. Five 
will be named by the Army, five will come 
from the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and five will be selected in an Alr 
Force tournament at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, August 26-31. 

The chess awards program in the Armed 
Forces was initiated 4 years ago on a grant to 
the American Chess Foundation by Thomas 
Emery, World War I marine and internation- 
ally known chess player. The Armed Forces 
Chess Championship Trophy, which bears his 
name, is now held by the Army. In the 1962 
tournament Army players placed first and 
second, Navy third, and two Air Force final- 
ists tied for fourth. 

In announcing the Honorary Committee 
and 1963 plans, the sponsors’ spokesman, 
President Walter J. Fried of the American 
Chess Foundation, reported increasingly 
gratifying progress in the effort to develop 
and recognize star chess players in the Armed 
Forces. Much credit is due, he said, to the 
interest and encouragement expressed by 
civilian and military leaders who are aware 
of the educational and training value of 
chess as a recreational activity or intellectual 
exercise. In this connection he referred to 
a letter from Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara which read, in part: 

“As a sometime chess player I can share 
your respect for the game as an educational 
tool as well as a recreational activity, in that 
it can be used to teach the importance of 
evaluating alternatives before making a de- 
cision. 

“Obviously, this is a capability which 
should be developed, for individual as well 
as national consideration. Your organiza- 
tion has made a notable contribution by 
providing incentives for the development of 
this capability. 

“The success attained in 1962 indicates 
that our educational and recreational au- 
thorities of the military services have taken 
appropriate action to generate interest and 
participate with a view toward producing 
more and better chess players. I am sure 
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these authorities will continue to cooperate 
in the future.” 

On the basis of this and similarly en- 
couraging comments from members of the 
honorary committee and from other au- 
thorities in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
as well as the Treasury Department on be- 
half of the Coast Guard, the sponsors antic- 
ipate that there will be more members of 
the services, commissioned and enlisted, in 
more class competitions during 1963 than 
ever before. This forecast stems from the 
knowledge that there are thousands of chess 
players in our defense forces at any time 
and as the game is inexpensive and easy 
to learn, becoming more complex as the 
Player develops skill, more thousands are 
learning to play. 

The sponsors are also aware of the fact 
that there are many exceptionally skilled 
players who for one reason or another have 
never played in competitions which would 
entitle them to U.S, Chess Federation ratings. 
A special effort will be made this year to en- 
courage such unrated players to enter 
tournaments in their commands or in neigh- 
boring communities where there are chess 
clubs or similar groups; so that they may 
earn ratings which can be considered in the 
selection of finalists for the Washington 
tournament. Anyone on active duty in the 
Armed Forces is eligible to participate in the 
chess awards program. 

Costs of the championship tournament are 
borne by the American Chess Foundation, as 
are the per diem expenses of the participants. 
In addition to the permanent Thomas Emery 
Championship Trophy, now held by the 
Army, the foundation provides silver cups 
for the players placing first, second, and 
third; silver medalions for all other finalists; 
and special recognition for the commands 
Tepresented by the winners. Additionally, 
the Navy Times makes special awards to the 
top-ranking Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard players. 

The American Chess Foundation is a char- 
tered, nonprofit, educational organization, 
established to encourage Americans to play 
chess, to increase public understanding of 
the potentialities of this ancient game for 
intellectual development and scientific 
training purposes, and to produce formidable 
contenders for national and international 
honors. 

Additional information g co- 
operation or participation in the Armed 
Forces Chess Awards program may be ob- 
tained from special service officers at mili- 
tary and naval commands, from local or 
regional representatives of the U.S. Chess 
Federation and the US.O., from the chess 
Project officers at Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard headquarters 
in Washington, or from Sideny Wallach, 
Executive Director American Chess Found- 
ation, 1372 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

(Names and addresses of the chess project 
officers and of the regional vice presidents 
of the US. Chess Federation are attached.) 


ARMED FORCES CHESS PROJECT OFFICERS—1963 


Miss Pat Abernethy, Recreation Section 
(AGPNPS), Personnel Services Support 
Division, The Adjutant General's Office, U.S, 
Army, Washington, D.C. (Oxford 5-5483). 

Mr. Benny G. Lewis, Recreation Branch, 
Bureau of Nayal Personnel, (Department of 
the Navy, 1804 Arlington Annex, Washington, 
D.C. (Oxford 4-1313). 

Maj. Shelton D, Kem, Special Services 
Branch, Directorate of Military Personnel, 
US. Air Force, 1402 Building T-8, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Oxford 6-9391). 

Maj. R. J. Randolph, Jr., Recreation Sec- 
tion, Special Services Branch, Personnel De- 
partment, US. Marine Corps, Henderson 
Hall, Washington, D.C, (Oxford 4-2450). 
Lt. Comdr. James Randall, Chief, Special 
Services, U.S. Coast Guard, 1300 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (Worth 4-2647). 
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U.S. CHESS FEDERATION—REGIONAL 
VICE PRESIDENTS—1863 


New England: William H. C. Newberry, 233 
Elm Street, West Haven, Conn.; James A. 
329 Adams, Dorchester, Mass.: Eli 
Bourdon, 1195 Hampden Street, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Eastern: Charles A. Keyser, 55 Laurel 
Avenue, Bloomfield, N.J.; David Hoffman, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. .; Allen Kaufman, 
22-14 150th Street, Whitestone, N.Y. 

Mid-Atlantic; Col. John D, Matheson, 
USA retired, 1512 North Highland, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Mordecai Treblow, 434 West Street, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; William M. Byland, 1610 
Bigelow Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southern: Dr. Stuart Noblin, 805 -Yar- 
mouth Road, Raleigh, N. O.; Joseph G. Sul- 
livan, Jr., 230 North Purdue, apartment 102, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Prof. Lanneau L. Foster, 
4600 Trenholm Road, Columbia, S.C. 

Great Lakes: John J. O'Keefe, 1905 Cam- 
bridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. F. W. Bauer, 
Box 98, New Burlington, Ohio; Dr. Howard 
Gaba, 17,238 Ohio, Detroit. Mich. 

North Central: Frank Skoff, 4833 North 
Avers Avenue, Chicago, II.; Eva Aronson, 
4058 Oketo Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Dr. 

V. D. Tiers, 165 South Cleveland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Southwestern: C. Harold Bone, 108 West 
Bayshore Drive, Baytown, Tex.; John R. 
Beltling. 3533 Genesee Street, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Juan J. Reid, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Pacific area: Henry Gross, 3544 Webster 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; R. S. Vanden- 
burg, 2316 Regan Avenue, Bolse, Idaho; 
Mabel Burlingame, 2401 El Camino Real, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Extension of Impacted-Areas Bill 


t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced legislation to extend 
for 4 years the Federal aid to education 
bill for impacted areas. Massachusetts 
has received over $38 million in pay- 
ments from the Federal grant to its 
school systems under the Impacted Area 
Act. : 

I have personally observed the sig- 
nificant assistance to schools in my con- 
gressional district resulting from Feder- 
al payments under the impacted-area 
law. The money received in cash bene- 
fits to the people of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District has amounted to-ap- 
proximately $2% million. This in no 
small measure aided in keeping the local 
taxes from climbing higher than they 
are now. It seems clear to me that there 
is no logical reason why tht Federal Gov- 
ernment should not continue to reim- 
burse local communities for taxes lost to 
municipalities from tax-free Federal in- 
stallations. 

Many of the provisions of the im- 
pacted-areas law will expire on June 30 
of this year. This law must be extended 
if our school districts are to continue to 
provide necessary school services to 
schoolchildren residing in areas heavily 
impacted by Government employees. 
Action on my bill should be taken 
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promptly so that school administrators 
may know what funds are available to 
them in planning their budget for the 
coming year. Without the assurance of 
Federal aid these school officials cannot 
make firm commitments for expendi- 
tures after June 1963. 


‘New York City Public Schools Start 
Italian Language Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, in New 
York City we have one of the finest ad- 
vanced educational programs in the 
Nation. This is further evidenced by 
pilot projects in foreign languages in the 
elementary schools, To this program 
has now been added the study of the 
Italian language. ` 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on this project from 
the February 1963 newsletter of the Fed- 
eration of the Italian-American Demo- 
cratic Organizations of the State of New 
York, Inc. 

The article follows: 

[From the FIADO Newsletter, February 1963] 


New Tonk Crry Pune SCHOOLS START 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE STUDY 


(Published by the Federation of the Italian- 
American Democratic Organizations of the 
State of New York, Inc.) 


Three elementary public schools of the 
city of New York have begun instruction in 
the Italian language, it has been announced 
by Assistant Superintendent Truda T. Weil 
in charge of the foreign language program 
at the elementary level. The introduction 
of Italian fulfills a promise made by Dr. 
John B. King, deputy superintendent of 
schools, in September of 1962 to the officers 
of the Federation of the Italian-American 
Democratic Organizations that instruction 
in Italian would be included in the elemen- 
tary school language laboratories experiment 
in the 1963 winter-spring semester. 

The organized Italian classes are at Public 
School 41, 3352 Olinville Avenue, Bronx, 
Mary Zingaro, teacher; Public School 76, 
900 Adee Avenue, Bronx, Rachael Troncone, 
teacher; and Public School 177, Avenue P 
and West First Street, Brooklyn, Iris Ida, 
teacher, 

Board of education plans to extend the 
program in September 1963*to Public Schools 
8 and 41 in Staten Island and the teachers 
will shortly be undergoing intensive train- 
ing for teaching Italian. 

The funds for this elementary school 
pilot project are shared equally by the city 
of New York and the Federal Government 
under allocations made available through 
the National Defense Education Act. The 
laboratories contain booths for each student 
with special equipment for listening and re- 
sponding, tapes, phonograph records, and 
other devices. The program serves gifted 
children in grades 4, 5 and 6 and will be 
used by approximately 6,500 pupils for eval- 
uation purposes. 

Last September, four public school pilot 
laboratories in French and Spanish started 
in Public School 98, Manhattan; Public 
Schools 16 and 208 in Brooklyn; and Public 
School 173 in Queens. It was upon learning 
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that Italian had been excluded in the first ex- 


with largé Italian ethnic populations afe ex- 
pected to press for participation of the 
teaching of Italian in grade schools, 

The New York school system is probably 
the first large American city to use labora- 
tories to teach foreign languages in the.ele- 
mentary grades. 

On higher levels, the language laboratory 
program has operated in New York City since 
1959. It includes 24 laboratories in senior 
high schools and 12 laboratories in junior 
high schools, serving a total of 10,000 stu- 
dents, a board of education spokesman said. 


Gerdon Johnson Tells of Peace Corps 
Success in Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the work of 
the Peace Corps in the developing na- 
tions of Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
is full of success stories. 

I recently received one from a friend, 
Gordon Johnson, who lives in Colombia. 
The report he gives so well illustrates 
the accomplishments of the dedicated 
and inspired members of the Peace 
Corps that I would like to share it with 
the House. An excerpt from his letter 
follows: 

Peace Corps Success IN CoLoMBIA 

I arrived down here in Colombia last May 
with the mistaken notion, based on com- 
ments from friends in the States and some 
business associates in Bogotá, that, al- 
though Peace Corps people had hearts of 
gold, their usefulness in solving the basic 
problems they encounter in Latin America 
was quite limited. That their book learnin’ 
about the social, political, philosophical 
problems is immense, but very little tech- 
nical ability was avallable to solve immedi- 
ately the agrarian and industrial reform 

As one man put it: “They don't 
come down here to teach. They come 
down to learn.” 

It’s so wonderful, in this case, to learn 
that I was wrong; that “expert” Gordon 
Johnson could learn from the Peace Corps, 
not teach, and that US. friends and Co- 
lombian business associates, although cor- 
rect about hearts of gold, were incorrect 
about usefulness, 5 

This Peace Corps boy, Terry Adcock, from 
Texas, has moved in on a very important 
problem that our company is afflicted with: 
low-quality coke for melting our iron. He 
has uncovered a source of cheap byproduct 
chemicals locally which can be used to 
purify coke at a cost of about 10 pesos per 
ton rather than the $10 per ton which it 
would cost if were to import the calcium 
chloride, which the book says we should be 
using. 

He has set up a backyard laboratory for 
checking the uniformity of quality of the coke 
being produced; so that it doesn’t go from 
real good to real bad. And, most important, 
he is training the local producers of coke 
in the why’s and how's of these techniques 
so that they will be able to carry on after he 
returns to the States. This he has done, by 
moving up into the hills, where the coal 
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for the coke is mined, and living with the 
problem. 

Guys like this can and will prevent what 
happened in Såo Paulo, Brazil, # couple 
of years ago: The importation of the only 
coke they considered usable; that delightful 
stuff that only we enlightened are 
capable of producing—from Philadelphia. 

Keep up the good work that you and your 
fellow Members of the House are doing, 
Henry. Send us lots of Terry Adcocks. 


Springs Cotton Mills Makes Significant 
Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27, 1963, in the city of New 
York, the Springs Mills, Inc., dedicated a 
building which marked a significant 
milestone in textile progress and textile 
foresight. In the heart of the garment 
district of New York, a South Carolina 
family, the Springs family, which has 
contributed its talents, its provisions, its 
know-how, its largess, and its love for 
the people who work in the Springs Mills 
in Lancaster, Chester, Fort Mill, and 
Kershaw, S.C., through the Springs 
Mills, Inc., had erected a magnificent 
and beautiful building, a credit to the 
ingenuity of this great family, a credit 
to South Carolina, the real recipients 
of their provision, and a credit to the 
city of New York. 

I thought it significant as I sat in the 
audience attending the dedication cere- 
monies that we South Carolinians could 
pioneer in the garment district of New 
York what others have failed to pioneer. 

The 21-story hexagonal building, with 
an exterior of aluminum and green 
tinted glass, is located at 104 West 40th 
Street, New York. Its beauty in design 
and appointment, is not only modern in 
every sense of the word, but evidences 
the courage, the determination, the 
imagination of the Springs Mills organi- 
zation, its purpose as a significant part 
of the industry in the present, and the 
promise of leadership in the future. I 
was privileged to sit by one of the archi- 
tects, Mr. Abramovitz, of the firm of 
Harrison & Abramovitz, and I hastened 
to compliment him on his work. He 
explained to me that the first floor will 
be a beautiful thoroughfare, between 
39th and 40th Streets; and those who 
pass through will have the benefit of 
seeing the interior of this building and 
exhibits, giving information as to the 
beauty and fine texture of Springmaid 
products. 

After the celebration, we were privi- 
leged to go on a tour of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth floors, which will be oc- 
cupied by the Springs Mills, Inc., or- 
ganization. The interior equals the 
beauty of the design of the exterior. 
Everywhere we found employees happy 
in their new quarters, exhibiting the 
pride and hospitality that we have come 
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to know of people who are privileged to 
work in the Springs Cotton Mills 
throughout South Carolina and else- 
where. 

I felt it a privilege to be a guest and I 
know every other person felt the same 
way. 

This is another monument to the 
late great and beloved Col. Elliott 
Springs, and to his family. I know they 
were and are proud of this culmination 
of his ingenuity. I listened with rapt at- 
tention to the remarks of President Hugh 
William Close, son-in-law of Colonel 
Springs, who today is the kind of magni- 
ficent and courageous leader in the tex- 
tile industry that all admire and respect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
intend to include the remarks of Presi- 
dent Close and the remarks of our be- 
loved Gov. Donald Russell. Before I do, 
I want to point out a significant state- 
ment in the remarks of President Close: 

We are known as the largest producers of 
cotton cloth in the world. We are deter- 
mined to keep that position, and we will 
continue to expand, with or without support 
from the Government. But, in order to do 


so we will need to go further into man-made 
fibers. 


We have endeavored to warn those 
who grow cotton in this country that the 
two-price cotton system cannot continue 
to give cotton a position of favor in the 
textile plants of America. This signif- 
icant statement by President Close tells 
us what the two-price cotton system is 
doing to force the textile mills of this 
Nation into the use of manmade fibers 
instead of cotton. The statement speaks 
for itself. 


I enclose an article from the Columbia, 
S.C., State, of February 23, 1963, about 
the opening. I also include the remarks 
of President Close and the dedicatory 
address of the Honorable Donald Rus- 
sell, Governor of the State of South 
Carolina: 

[From the State, Columbia, S.C., Feb, 23, 
1963] 


SPRINGS COTTON MILLS WILL OPEN SKYSCRAPER 
(By Ron Wenzell) 


Fort MItL.—A long list of South Carolina 
dignitaries headed by Gov. Donald S. Rus- 
sell will be in New York City next Wednesday 
for dedication ceremonies of the Springs 
Cotton Mills new skyscraper headquarters. 

Governor Russell will make the dedicatory 
address at special ceremonies in the marble 
lobby of the 21-story hexagonal building. 

Presiding at the dedication will be Hugh 
W. Close, president of Springs Mills and the 
Springs Cotton Mills, 

The current Miss America, Jacquelyn 
Mayer, will be on hand to cut a gold ribbon 
officially opening the building and Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, minister emeritus of Christ 
Church Methodist of New York City, will 
pronounce the invocation. 

The building, which wears an aluminum 
exterior with green-tinted glass, is located at 
104 West 40th Street in the heart of New 
York's textile district, 

It stretches an entire block between Broad- 
way and Sixth Avenue adjacent to Bryant 
Park and has lobby entrances on 39th and 
40th Streets. 

Spring Mills will y the second, third, 
fourth and fifth floors of the 212,000-square- 
foot structure. The other 17 floors will be 
leased to companies in the textile trade and 
related fields. 

An unusual feature of the building is a 
floating spiral stairway connecting the sec- 
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ond and third floors, The stairway winds 
around a central, tapered steel shaft sup- 
porting the treads. 

Adding to the effect of the main recep- 
tion area is a serpentine wall of vertical 
butternut wood paneling. 

Charles F. Marshall, vice president of the 
Springs Cotton Mills in charge of engineer- 
ing, supervised construction of the building. 
The architects were Harrison & Abramovitz, 
of New York, and George A. Fuller, of New 
York, was the builder. Beeston & Patterson, 
another New York firm, was in charge of 
interior design and planning. 

The New York headquarters is one of four 
major building projects announced by the 
Springs organization in recent months. 

A $1.5 million all-concrete warehouse was 
completed at Fort Lawn in September and 
two 40,000 spindle cotton mills are now under 
construction at Fort Lawn. The first is 
scheduled for completion in July and the 
other in September. Total cost for the mills 
will be about $15 million. 

Among those attending the dedication 
ceremonies at New York will be: Governor 
and Mrs. Russell, South Carolina; Lt. Gov. 
and Mrs. Robert E. McNair; former South 
Carolina Governor and U.S. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Mrs. Byrnes; 
Congressman Robert W. Hemphill, of South 
Carolina Fifth District, the Honorable Paul 
R. Screvane, president of the New York City 
Council, Mrs. Close and Mrs, Frances Ley 
Springs, widow of Col. Elliott White Springs, 
president of the Springs organization for a 
quarter century until his death in 1959. 

Other special guests include: State Sena- 
tor Frank L. Roddey, of Lancaster County; 
State Senator Wilburg Grant, of Chester 
County, and State Senator Robert W. Hayes, 
of York County. 

Five mayors, Luther G, Patterson, of Fort 
Mill; Ledelle Steele of Lancaster; R. D, Wil- 
Son, of Chester; Arthur Jones, of Kershaw; 
and W. R. Rhue of Fort Lawn and three 
chamber of commerce presidents, Joe P. 
Simpson, of Lancaster; Garrett Mobley, of 
Kershaw; and Bayles Mack, of Fort Mill, and 
Emmett Brunson, Jr., president of the Ches- 
ter County Board of Commerce and Develop- 
ment. 

Remarks or SOUTH CAROLINA Gov. DONALD 
RUSSELL 

Mr. Close, officials of the Springs organi- 
zation, and distinguished guests, we South 
Carolinians have journeyed to this fine me- 
tropolis of the North to help celebrate a 
Milestone in the history of a South Caro- 
lina business firm, This sleek, modern edi- 
fice, rising from the sidewalks of midtown 
Manhattan, is an inspiring addition to the 
New York City skyline. No doubt it means 
much to America’s famed financial and 
business center. 

It means as much, or more, to South Caro- 
lina. For it signifies the tremendous suc- 
cesses achieved by one of our own, native 
industrial citizens. The products that will 
be merchandised from these headquarters 
are produced by the skillful talents of South 
Carolina workers. 

In recent years, South Carolina and its 
neighbors in the Southeast have exerted 
tremendous efforts for industrialization. We 
haye looked to the prosperous States of the 
North and Midwest and asked your business 
executives to consider South Carolina as a 
Place for possible expansion. We have done 
this because we want our people to share 
Tully in the prosperity of America, We want 
South Carolinians and southerners to have 
Opportunity and challenge, the same oppor- 
tunity and challenge that other Americans 
enjoy. ö 

But there are those who create thelr own 
opportunities—and the Springs organization 
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is a brilliant example of that. The history 
of this company tells us that it is possible 
for the South to do more in “up by the 
boostraps” progress. By this I mean that 
regional capital and regional brainpower can 
combine to provide new opportunities for 
southern people. We want to invite indus- 
trial expansion from other sections of the 
Nation. We need the new ideas, the new 
viewpoints, and the fresh vigor that come 
with people from beyond the borders of our 
State. But we in the South must not de- 
pend solely on the rest of the country to 
supply funds and ingenuity. We can hasten 
our achievement of the good life of the fu- 
ture by seizing opportunity when it arises 
locally and by creating opportunity when it 
is absent. We must act boldly—taking 
risks—and, in the manner of Springs Mills, 
build so that we can contribute to the rest 
of the Nation, 

Even as we gather here to dedicate the 
New York headquarters building of Springs 
Mills, the executives of the Springs organi- 
zation have outlined new areas of endeavor 
to insure its future growth. Here is an im- 
portant example of the initiative and fore- 
sight which can come from southern minds, 
and which will be needed with ever-increas- 
ing intensity if we are to gain our rightful 
place in the economic framework of the 
United States. 

Today is a proud day indeed for South 
Carolina, for we see one of our own business 
concerns helping to build a finer New York 
City. We want those who occupy this build- 
ing to prosper and achieve great things. 
Many wonderful South Carolinians are de- 
pending on sales made in New York to pre- 
serve their production jobs in South Caro- 
lina. 

The Springs Cotton Mills employs 12,500 
persons in South Carolina, It pays wages 
exceeding $48 million per year. It has in- 
vested in South Carolina approximately $59 
million in the last 10 years alone for mod- 
ernization, expansion, new facilities and 
new machinery. It produces more than 500 
million yards of finished cloth per year, It 
has sales of nearly $200 million per year. In 
1961, Springs paid approximately 10 percent 
of the total corporate tax received by the 
State of South Carolina, ranking first as an 
industrial taxpayer in the State. 

You can easily see that South Carolina 
has a real stake in the welfare of this com- 
pany. So, too, does New York. Together 
Americans here and back home form a team 
that contributes to the well-being of all. 

This partnership, as it were, of North and 
South is good, It is one of the things that 
makes our Nation great. 

On this occasion, I pray that we shall all 
enjoy the mutual blessings of prosperity 
for ages to come. 

Mr. Close, to you and to all the members 
of the Springs Corporate family—workers, 
salesmen, and executives—I extend my sin- 
cerest wishes for even greater successes in 
future years. 

REMARKS OF HUGH WILLIAM CLOSE, PRESIDENT 
or Sprincs MILLS, INC, 


Today is one of major significance to all 
‘Springs employees. After many years of 
growth we've reached the point where we 
enter a new phase of expansion in new 
surroundings and with new, modern plans 
for development in our second 75 years. 

This building was enyisioned by Col. 
Elliott Springs some time before his death 
in 1959, and he instructed Mr, Robert Amory 
to look for a proper location. This site was 
selected and the property purchased. 

We engaged Harrison & Abramovitz as 
architects, and Messrs, Harrison, Abramovitz, 
Jack Hayes, and many others devoted their 
energies to the project of designing a unique, 
prestige office building on this L-shaped 
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lot—a most difficult task. They struggled 
and brought forth these results which I be- 
lieve you will agree couldn't be improved on. 

George A. Fuller & Co. agreed to construct 
our building. The Maxine Elliott Theater 
was torn down, excavations were begun. 
However, as of last May, just 9 months ago, 
there was no steel above ground. We were 
scheduled to move during January 1963, but 
it just didn’t seem possible. In fact many 
bets were made, and many hats and meals 
lost when we did move in on January 25. 
Because of the speed with which it went up, 
our building is spoken of in the construction 
trade as the “Miracle on 40th Street“ —we 
owe more than a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Crandall, Daley, Murphy, Cashman, etc., for 
their considerable contribution, 

Our offices, which you will tour shortly, 
were designed by the firm of Beeston & Pat- 
terson. I think the results are outstanding. 
I believe you'll agree that Charles Beeston, 
Rushmore Patterson, Charles Murray, and 
others also outdid themselves. 

Literally, hundreds of people are responsi- 
ble for the success-of this project. But none 
deserves as much credit as our “feld gen- 
eral” and “whip carrier.” I'd like to give 
special recognition to the man who coordi- 
nated this whole program from the first 
shovelful of dirt to the topping out from the 
stockroom to the executive bathroom. He 
has been loved and hated—depending upon 
the progress of the work, but he has been 
more than successful. I want in particular 
to salute our vice president and chief engi- 
neer of the Springs Cotton Mills, Mr. Charles 
F. Marshall. 

Years of careful planning, astute financing, 
efficient manufacturing, aggressive and imag- 
inative merchandising, and a continuing de- 
termination to keep Springs at the top of 
the industry, have brought us to this mile- 
stone. We can thank my forward-thinking 
predecessor, the renowned Col. Elliott 
Springs, for putting us in this enviable posi- 
tion. It is now our responsibility to “take 
the ball,” and make our second 75 years just 
as successful. 

We have the tools, our plants are modern, 


ing assets is dependent on our modern 
marketing ability. 

Our new offices which you see here give 
our excellent selling organization the modern 
attractive efficient base they need to continue 
our progress. We are now known as the 
largest producers of cotton cloth in the 
world. We are determined to continue in 
that position in spite of the administration's 
failure to carry out its promise to eliminate 
the grossly unfair two-price cotton system. 
President Kennedy says we haye a “unique 
burden,” but he and the Congress have done 
nothing but increase that burden in spite 
of vigorous efforts on the part of a few indi- 
viduals such as Congressman HEMPHILL who 
has consistently fought for fair treatment of 
our industry. 

We will continue to expand, with or with- 
out support from the Government. But, in 
order to do so we will need to go further 
and further into manmade fibers. Springs 
is starting 4 synthetic program immediately, 
And we are studying several other avenues 
of textile diversification, both domestically 
and abroad. We are also further diversifying 
our organization by having Springs Mills, 
Inc., factor all of the sales of the Springs 
Cotton. Mills, effective next Monday, March 
4, 1963. 

We are young for all our 75 years. We 
have the plants and the people to do the job 
for the future. Despite current obstacles, 
we're confident of success. 
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A Letter to Senators and Congressmen 
. From Two Very Young Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


oF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from two of my youngest 
constituents, which I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, not only 
for the sheer enjoyment of all of you, but 
for the warm and rich feeling which I 
hope you will all receive from its pure 
simplicity. It is gratifying to know that 
our efforts in Congress are heralded by 
the very young, and that in these chil- 
dreñ, the leaders of tomorrow, we can 
see an example of the great future poten- 
tial of our Nation. 

ALAMOGORDO, N. MEX. 
February 11, 1963. 

Dran SENATEMEN AND CONGRESSMEN: We 
can't be to your party tonight, Mom said 
there will be a lot of talkin and we'd be up 
too late. So, we want to write you a letter 
and maybe Dad will take it to you. 

We don't understand everything that your 
job is, up in Washington, but from what we 
hear grownups say it must be just about 
the most hardest and biggest jobs in the 
world, 

Our dad told us that when he was a young 
man and even had hair, that there was a big 
war and our United States had to drop A- 
bombs on other countries to stop the big war, 
and he said it was part of your Job to try to 
stop our grownups from having fights with 
grownups from other countries; but, he said 
too, that if a big fight started that it was 
your job to see that our side had the best 

and bombs and not be caught sleeping. 

We like to see rockets go way up in the 
sky. We watch them make trails in the sky 
nearly every day. We like to hear the air- 
planes make the big boom way up high. 
We're lucky to live in a place with so much 
blue sky, sunshine, and big flat places for 
things to land—it snows sometimes. 

Dad says that you men are the ones who 
help send rockets and airplanes to our range 
to be tried out. He says that if the rockets 
and airplanes don't fly here that it will be a 
long, long time before the rest of the empty 
houses on our street will have other kids 
livin in them. It sure gets lonesome. Mom 
said that she could buy us the new shoes 
because dad rented two of our houses. If 
you had anything to do with that, thank 
you. 

Our folks tell us not to expect somethin 
for nuthin, but they tell us too that if you 
get something good to sell, don't be bashful 
to tell people. From what everyone says 
we've got the best place in the whole world 
to fiy rockets and land space capsules. 

Dad told mom that you men in Washing- 
ton sent part of his income tax money up 
to the Mescalero Indian Reservation to build 
some lakes so we can go fishing. Boy, we 
sure like fishing. Thanks. 

We found out that you're going to send 
some more income-tax money to our town 
to help build a big dike up by the mountain. 
We won't be able to play in the water in the 
street anymore when it rains, but we heard 
a man say that it would stop water from 
getting in people's houses. That is good. 

We went to a PTA meeting with Mom the 
other night and a man told how the Wash- 
ington Congress helped build the nice school 
buildings we have in our town, The man 
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said without your help us kids might be 
going to school in tents. That wouldn't 
be much fun. Thank you. 

Dad says that you men are the ones that 
help older boys go to West Point and other 
military schools, He said you have been 
good about helping boys around here. We 
don’t know many of these boys but we know 
Charlie Moore and thanks for helping him. 
We sure like Charlie. He'll make a good 
general, 

When we were in the hospital they told 
us. you even helped build that. It sure 
is nice. 

You must be the busiest men in the world 
to help our State so much. We saw a man 
on TV that said that Congress had to look 
after the youth of tomorrow and keep our 
country free like George Washington did. 
If we're the youth of tomorrow, thanks for 
doing a good job. 

In our prayers tonight we're going to ask 
God to help you. 

Thanks again. 

Auprey Dunn, Jr, 
K. O. DUNN. 

P.S—Santa brought us a moon base, with 
radar and space rockets, and satellites. Bet 
the grownups would sure like to have a 
real one here by next Christmas. 


Clothing for the Community of Taraco, 


Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE  ~ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I spoke to this body about the 
exploits of a group of students from 
Northwest Community College in Powell, 
Wyo. These students joined the current 
craze for 50-mile hikes but with one vital 
difference. They marched to emphasize 
the need for clothing for the community 
of Taraco, Peru, where a former college 
student body president is now a member 
of the Peace Corps. 


Since I spoke to the Senate I have re- 
ceived accounts in the Powell Tribune 
concerning the march and a list of those 
who participated. Mr. President, this 
effort resulted in the collection of more 
than a ton of clothing. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article from the Powell 
Tribune, an editorial from that paper 
and a list of participants be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Powell (Wyo.) Tribune of Feb. 

19, 1963] 

THORMAHLEN Does 50 IN 10:42 Houns 
Sunpay 50-Mitz HIKE Nets Ton or CLOTH- 
ING 
An estimated 45 students from Northwest 

Community College and Powell High School 

started lifting them up and putting them 

down on a 50-mile President’s physical fit- 
ness march to Cody at 5 am. Sunday. Some 

15 hours and 20 minutes later eight of them 

had crossed the finish line and the rest had 

called it quits. 

Leading the pack was Bob Thormahlen, 
27, an agriculture major at NWCC who was 
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way out in front with a total elapsed time 
of 10 hours and 42 minutes. 

At the end of the long, stretched-out col- 
umn were two pretty NWCC coeds, one of 
them the sister of the boy who got the whole 
thing started. Romona VandeVeegaete, 19, 
of Powell, and Mary Ann “Gidget” O'Brien, 
18, of Nassau, Bahama Islands, made the trip 
in 15 hours and 20 minutes. They were the 
only girls that made it. 

Several weeks back Walt VandeVeegaete, 
serving with the Peace Corps In Taraco, Peru, 
wrote a former political science teacher of 
his at NWCC, John Hinckley, and asked if he 
would see what could be done about getting 
clothing for the natives of the village he was 
serving in. 

Hinckley turned the job over to the stu- 
dent body of the college and the drive was 
kicked off. But it didn't do -too well. It 
needed publicity Then the 60-mile hikes 
started sweeping the Nation. 

It was a natural. At first 70 students 
signed up to go, but at 5 am, Sunday only 
45 showed up. Three miles from Powell, on 
their way out, three dropped out. By Rals- 
ton a couple more decided hiking wasn’t in 
their line, and by the time the group reached 
Cody 12 had secured rides back to Powell be- 
fore entering the city. 

But the trip was worth it. Waiting for the 
group was nearly one-half ton of clothing for 
their efforts in Cody. Powell people to date 
have added at least another half ton, and 
the drive is still going. Clothing is being 
accepted at NWCC and Hugo’s Drive In on 
Coulter Avenue. 

The original plan was to haul the clothes 
back to Powell on their backs. One look 
at the load and they all agreed it was too 
much and the clothes were hauled back to 
Powell in a pickup. 

POWELL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT MAKES IT 


Second across the line was Martin Tim- 
mons, 18, son of Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Tim- 
mons, of Powell. The Powell senior made the 
trip in 11 hours and 15 minutes. 

Timmons said he didn't really know why 
he did it, He said he guessed to help out 
with the clothing drive, but-mainly just to 
see if he could do it. 

Asked if he would like to try the trip again 
sometime, the foot-weary youngster replied 
he wasn't going to do any walking for a 
long time. 

Thormahlen, the winner, expressed about 
the same feelings on the subject of further 
walking. He said he didn't realize he was 
making such good time until he hit Cody. 

“I took a 20-minute rest in Cody and 
started right back,” Thormahlen said. 

SENATOR M’'GEE PRAISES STUDENTS 


Senator Gate McGee hailed the 50-mile 
clothing march of the eight students as “an 
admirable combination of youthful exuber- 
ance and humanitarian dedication.” 

“I think that Wyoming can be proud that 
her students have made something worth- 
while out of what would otherwise be just 
a rather exhausting stunt,” he said, 

He continued, “Those who fear that Amer- 
icans have become soft and selfish had better 
take a good look at these Wyoming young- 
sters. The frontier spirit is still very much 
in evidence.” 

NAME OTHERS WHO FINISH HIKE 


Between Thormahien and the girls, four 
other students from the college made it 
across the line. They were Ron Groathouse 
of Pavillion, Michael Brabec of Deaver, John 
Jolly of Lovell, and Ken Syndergaard, of 
Powell. 


[From the Powell (Wyo.) Tribune, of Feb. 
19, 1963] . 
Prontrer’s STILL HERE 
The young people at Northwest Com- 
munity College in Powell still have the 
frontier spirit of our early homesteaders. 
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At least some of them without adequate 
physical preparation, launched on a 50-mile 
walk marathon for a humanitarian pur- 
pose—to secure publicity for their project 
to accumulate sufficient clothing to send to 
Peru in answer to the plea of former class- 
mate, Walter Vandeveegaete, now in the 
Peace Corps, 

Letters from VandeVeegaete came to Keith 
Baird at the Polecat Printery and to John 
Hinckley, political science instructor at 
Northwest Community College, advising 
winter would be coming to Peru in a few 
months and clothing was badly needed in 
his community of Taraco. At that time, 
The Tribune publicized VandeVeegaete’s 
letters. 

But—there was no followup. No com- 
munity organization got hold of the project 
to give it the meeded boost. Professor 
Hinckley then laid the need before some of 
his students. They were enthusiastic. 
They wanted to help. 

Then—along came JFK. fitness fad—and 
they grabbed it. Mayor Hugh Smith of 
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Cody promised clothing from Cody, if college 
students would make the walk. They got 
the clothing—a whole half-ton load and this 
added to what they already have in Powell 
should make a ton or more ready for ship- 
ment to Peru. 

Who's going to pay the freight on the 
clothing to Peru is the next question. 
Candidates or organizations step up front. 

Those students who fell by the wayside 
because of blistered feet or cramped liga- 
ments are no less heroes to the cause than 
those who completed the 50-mile walk. We 
hope no student is permanently injured by 
this effort. 

Some would look on the whole episode as 
foolishness. Perhaps it was. However, in 
this jaded day of humanitarian causes, it 
sometimes takes a Madison Avenue publicity 
project to reach the minds and hearts of our 
citizens. And, if you neglected to get your 
clothing out before on this project—there 
is still time. Take it to Hugo’s Drive-In, or 
to the college. 

Out of the twoscore or more who started, 
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two young women and six young men com- 
pleted the 50-mile course, 

Strangely enough, those who started the 
trip and those who finished the trip were not 
necessarily conditioned athletes or physical 
education majors. 

They were a cross-section of the student 
body. They gave the project the publicity— 
the emphasis, to collect clothing for Vande- 
Veegaete's plea. 

Now readers, it’s your turn. Let's get this 
clothing on the road to Peru. 


— 


Finalists order of finish 


Time 

Robert Thormahlen___. 10 urs 42 minutes, 
Martin Timmons About 11½ hours. 
Mike Brabece About 12% hours. 
Ron Groathouse About 13 hours. 
Ken Syndergaard______ About 13% hours. 
John Jolley - About 14% hours. 
Mary Ann O Brie 15 hours 25 minutes, 


Romona Vande Veegaete 15 hours 25 minutes, 


well, 
rien New Providence, 
Holstein, Nebr. 
Pavillion. 
Powell. 


Cody. 
Do. 
Powell. 
Do. 


A Fitting Tribute to Speaker McCormack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert a very touching tribute 
to our beloved Speaker, Hon. Jon W. 
McCormack, by Barnee Breeskin upon 


introducing him as guest of honor at 
the Mardi Gras Ball at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel on February 23: 

Escorting our queen now is a man all 
America is proud to claim as her own, and 
whose unselfishness and devotion to public 
life has been a far-reaching Influence to the 
leadership of the entire free world. 

A man who personifies the American tra- 
dition that every individual shall have the 
opportunity to rise to whatever heights his 
talents will permit. 

A man who, though he has risen to the 
second most powerful office in our land, 
has never ceased to speak, and to labor, for 
the less fortunate, among us, from whose 
ranks he, himself, came in the beginning. 


A loyal, patriotic, dedicated American who 
has laid a life of incredible energy at the 
altar of public service. 

A husband who has made a poem of more 
than 40 years of marriage. 

This man once said, “I would like to be 
remembered as a great man and a good man, 
but if I had to choose, I would choose to be 
a good man.” 

My friends, that choice he does not have 
to make, for his life has been both good, 
and great. 

A man whom we all love, trust, and ad- 
mire * * * a truly great American * * * the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, Speaker of 
of the House of Representatives of the U.S, 
Congress. 
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A Transportation Plan for Metropolitan 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the follo article from the January 
1963 issue o erican Motorist, a pub- 
lication of the American Automobile 
Association. ö 

The National Capital Transportation 
Agency issued its report to the President 
last November 1. It is supposed to pub- 
lish the detailed recommendations and 
justifications in March and those who 
are concerned about the problem of mass 
transit in Washington look forward to 
seeing them. 

The article follows: 

REACTION 

When the National Capital Transportation 
Agency sent its “Recommendations for Trans- 
portation in the National Capital Region” to 
the President, late last year, reaction to the 
proposals made therein was sharp and imme- 
diate. 

For it was at once obvious that the recom- 
mendations were drastic * * * some said even 
unrealistically drastic. First, the National 
Capital Transportation Agency wanted to re- 
duce the highway building programs in our 
area. Second, it proposed to establish here a 
fixed-rail transit-dominated transportation 
system. 

It should be noted that, to date, something 
is lacking in the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency approach to the problems of 


goods and people throughout our 


moving 

area. The report did not in any way sub- 
stantiate its recommendations with figures 
and technical data * * * which will be con- 
tained in a subsequent report, not yet re- 
leased. The report made no attempt to an- 
swer some of the most vital questions the 
Agency must have realized would have to be 
answered before any final decision could be 
made by anyone, whether Government official 
or private citizen. 

Let us state, again and right here, the 
AAA's position on the transportation needs 
of the Washington metropolitan area. The 
AAA favors a balanced transportation system 
consisting of rail transit, highways which 
will carry transit buses, private autos, and 
commercial vehicles, and adequate parking 
for all vehicles, at the downtown terminus. 
No one segment of the system should be 
allowed to take precedence over the others. 
They are all important. 

The newspapers and radio stations of the 
area were quick to see the serious shortcom- 
ings in the recommendations. Publications 
which had previously been -indifferent, or 
even antagonistic, to AAA's pleas awakened 
to the real danger of overemphasis on sub- 
way and deemphasis on the highway system. 

After enthusiastically reporting in its news 
columns on the proposed eight-line rail 
transit-subway system recommended in the 
report, the Washington Star took an editorial 
look at the proposals and qualified its en- 
thusiasm. 

From the Star of November 4, 1962: 


“Whatever may be said of it—and it is 
apparent that a great many things will be— 
the report of the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency does not suffer from any lack 
of confidence. Its grandiose $793 million 
subway crisscrossing the downtown and 
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shooting off in all directions to the suburbs, 
would, if it were bullt, by a fine thing for 
Washington. No one disputes the fact that 
some superior form of transit is needed. * * * 
But to assert, as the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency does, that commuters 
would choose to use this system in sufficient 
numbers to pay its entire capital and op- 
erating costs over the next 40 years is an 
astounding claim. There is no precedent in 
experience elsewhere to support it. To jus- 
tify it, the National Capital Transportation 
Agency must supply more elaborating detail 
than its report contains. 

“The section of the plan dealing with 
highways is another matter. For the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency here 
has done more than simply curtail certain 
parts of the regional freeway system which 
has been carefully developed and generally 
approved for years. It has cut the heart 
out of this system—to such a degree, in fact, 
that the question arises as to whether the 
true intent might not be to make auomobile 
congestion so clearly intolerable, through 
inadequate highways, that commuters would 
have no alternative but to seek other forms 
of transportation that exist only on paper. 

“The report says * * * that a Three Sis- 
ters Bridge is unnecessary. * * * What is 
the source of traffic estimates which allegedly 
support this assumption? How many auto- 
mobiles will there be in relation to ‘adequate’ 
bridge capacity? How many people will use 
the transit line and where will they come 
from? The report does not say. This in- 
formation is expected later on from the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 

“The most urgent question now, however, 
concerns the status of those currently-au- 
thorized highway projects which are in con- 
flict with the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency plan. In the face of mounting 
traffic, can the Washington area afford to 
hold up these projects for an indefinite 
period while awaiting a decision on a transit 
plan which may or may not be authorized 
by Congress and which, in any event, would 
not be operable for years? We do not think 
80.“ 

The Washington Post immediately re- 
ported and commented upon the cutback 
in road construction, and devoted consid- 
erable editorial space to the program. 

From the Post of October 27, a week be- 
fore the report was released: 

“In the Transportation Agency's report, 
it is already clear, we shall find the most 
optimistic and the most ambitious tase that 
can be made for rail transit in Washington. 
This degree of advocacy is permissible, no 
doubt, so long as everyone realizes that he 
is reading advocacy. * * * The absence 
of a precedent is no reason, in itself, why 
this double feat [attract riders from their 
automobiles and return a sufficiently large 
operating profit to balance capital invest- 
ment] cannot be carried out in Washing- 
ton. Even if it might not succeed, that is 
no reason for not trying. * * * The time 
for caution arrives when their forecasts of 
extraordinary subway efficiency are used to 
attack the highway construction program. 
The city ought not.to remove new high- 
ways from its building schedules before it 
has solid evidence in hand that they will 
not be needed.” e 

Then, after the report had been released; 
the Post, November 2: 

“The point to remember, in reading this 
report, is that the Transportation Agency 
hypothesizes a vastly more efficient sub- 
way than any now in existence. The ques- 
tion to ask is whether the city ought to re- 
duce radically its highway construction 
schedules right away on faith that this sub- 
way would fulfill its designers’ great hopes 
when it is completed in the middle 1970's. 
* * + If the Transportation Agency should 
be wrong and if its rall cars should prove 
less spectacularly popular than it forecasts, 
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its planning would result In an economic 
and cultural disaster for Washington. 

“The danger lies in the commuters’ third 
choice. In the short run, he must either 
drive his car or ride the public transit. But 
in the long run, and that is what we are 
talking about, then he has a third choice. 
He can stay out of the city altogether. Em- 
Ployers * * * have already demonstrated 
their willingness to remove themselves to 
the suburbs, and these employers even in- 
clude the Federal agencies the putative an- 
chor of the downtown employment. projec- 
tion.” 

In another Post editorial: 

“There should be no need to say that the 
National Capital Transportation Agency pro- 
posals will have to stand or fall on their 
merits. Any thought (by Mr. Stolzenbach or 
by anyone else) that the prospects for an 
elaborate rail-transit system might be en- 
hanced by delaying highway construction 
until automobile congestion becomes intol- 
erable is childishly ridiculous.” 

A special kind of editorial appeared on 
the front page of the Bethesda Tribune, a 
suburban daily, speaking for all the suburbs 
around the Nation's Capital. 

From the Tribune of December 7, 1962: 

“In all the torrent of reports, plans, and 
controversy concerning freeways for the city 
of Washington, far too little attention has 
been paid to the vital interest of suburb- 
anites in adequate transportation for the 
entire metropolitan area. For many of us 
living outside the District line, trips to the 
city are a necessity, either for earning a 
living or doing business. Adequate trans- 
portation means both public and private 
transportation. For full service we need a 
certain amount of flxed-rall transit to aid 
in handling the rush-hour commuters to- 
gether with a system of freeways serving 
buses and passenger cars around the clock. 
* * * There is need in our area for both rail 
and highway facilities. The money for the 
freeways is at hand, waiting to be spent. 
Money for a rapid rall system is dependent 
on future actions by Congress. Let's hope 
that eventually there will be a rail system 
in the area. Meanwhile, let us go forward 
with all speed in building the freeways so 
long overdue.” 

In a series of terse, to-the-point radio 
editorials, station WMAL made the following 
points between November 6 and December 1: 

November 6: “The National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency has finally spoken its piece. 
We wish it had said more. * * * The Trans- 
portation Agency will release more informa- 
tion in a couple of months which will go into 
greater detail. But, currently, there is no 
demonstration the transit plan will work.“ 

November 7: “Whether people will ride 
the rapid transit is one key to the validity 
of proposals by the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. Would people prefer to 
drive? The Transportation Agency indi- 
cates that high-income commuters are more 
likely to drive. * * * It seems to be a con- 
tradiction, therefore, to discover that two 
rail lines are proposed to run through Mont- 
gomery County, which has the highest per 
capita income in the Nation. Perhaps the 
Transportation Agency can support these 
proposals, but it doesn't do so in its re- 
port. e. o onr 

November 29:. “The recent report by the 
National Capital Transportation Agency spe- 
cifically cut out the proposed bridge across 
the Potomac at Three Sisters. This 
deletion was based on the Agency traffic esti- 
mates which fail to show a need for the 
bridge, despite the fact that experts in both 
the District and Virginia highway depart- 
ments believe the bridge to be necessary. * * * 
The District wants to complete the Potomac 
River Freeway up to Georgetown University. 
The Virginia highway department has de- 
cided to build to Route 266 into Spout Run 
Parkway on the south bank of the Potomac. 
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Both projects require connection via Three 
Sisters. Considering when these proposals 
were made, we think they demonstrate the 
faith of both highway departments in previ- 
ous studies and traffic estimates. Further, 
it serves notice on the National Capital 
Transportation Agency that it will have to 
demonstrate the validity of its new conclu- 
sions and plans.” 

December 1: “It goes without saying to 
hope the supporting data is released quickly. 
However, it is important that it be thor- 
ough and complete. If the Transportation 
Agency fails to provide complete supporting 
data, it could be attacked by its opponents 
so vigorously that its plan may be lost.“ 

And so on. Each newspaper and radio 
station has demonstrated that it has the 
best interests of the community as a whole 
in mind. Each has been fair and tried to 
point out that, while something must be 
done, it must not be done without support- 
ing evidence. The question about the evi- 
dence keeps recurring, again and again: Can 
National Capital Transportation Agency pos- 
sibly justify the cutback in highway con- 
struction? If so, where is the supporting 
data? What are the sources of the informa- 
tion on which its recommendations are 
based? 

Until these questions are settled by the 
issuance of National Capital Transportation 
Agency's technical data sometime in the 
future, the community can make no judg- 
ment. 

When the data is in and judgments are 
made, the answer the community is given by 
its experts and savants had better be right, 
or we are in real trouble. 


Congressman and Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable interest recently in the 
problem of timing and contracts. Rich- 
ard L. Lyons, the distinguished political 
analyst of the Washington Post, is to be 
commended for his excellent work in 
trying to put the matter into perspective. 
I am sure that my colleagues would like 
his excellent commentary included as 
part of the official Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Trrorrs Ler CONGRESSMEN ACCEPT CONTRACTS 
COREDIT—DEMOCRATS GET THE BREAKS 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

The way it must look to constituents, their 
Congressmen are living marvels at landing 
fat Government contracts for their com- 
munities. Alas, all this is just part of a 
time-honored political illusion. 

It works this way: When the Pentagon 
awards a contract or some other agency 
makes a grant, word is first flashed to the 
Members of Congress so they can announce 
the joyous news. Nowadays they try to find 
a Democrat to tell first. In Eisenhower days, 
Republicans got the break. 

It doesn't matter that the Congressman 
may never have heard of the project. He 
telephones it to his local newspapers, which 
must report it as coming from the Congress- 
man because the news is not generally re- 
leased until he has had sufficient head start, 

Federal aid is big news in most commu- 
nities. After reading a few stories beginning 
“Congressman Blank announced today that 
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the Navy has awarded a $5 million contract 
to * +,” voters might get 
man is a real ball of fire and should be re- 
elected. 

STANDARDS FOLLOWED 

Congressmen spend a lot of time helping 
their constituents get a share of the Federal 
pie. But most of the awards would be made 
the same way if there were no Congressmen. 
Contracts, hopefully, are awarded on the 
basis of fixed standards, not contacts. 

Civil servants in the administration say 
the practice of notifying Congressmen first 
is designed to save them from the embarrass- 
ment of being called by constituents to con- 
firm an award they never knew about. 

This would explain a simultaneous an- 
nouncement to Congress, the contractor, and 
the public. It doesn't explain -advance tip- 
offs of up to 4 days given to Congressmen 
ahead of the public, or the head start given 
members of the administration's party over 
the opposition. 

MISTAKES CAN HAPPEN 


Politicians in the administration make no 
bones about the fact that they have worked 
hard to educate agency officials to get the 
news to Democrats first. It is not without 
its headaches, they concede. Inevitably, an 
occasional muff sends the news first to a Re- 
publican who can profit from it. Some- 
times feuding Democrats from the same 
State fight over getting the first tip. 

The practice has been refined to the point 
that when a reporter following a tip recently 
asked a Washington area company if it had 
received a defense contract of newsworthy 
proportions, he was told it was true but that 
no details could be released until a Con- 
gressman had put out a press release. When 
it came, the release was a one-paragraph 
item containing little information beyond 
the name of the Congressman and the com- 
pany and the money inyolved. 

Most politicians probably accept all this 
as part of the game. The ins“ help their 
friends where they can. But some Republi- 
cans are screaming in protest that they 
didn't play the game as roughly as Demo- 
crats are playing it now. 

OPPOSITION HEARD 


Representative THOMAS B, Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, said he thinks the practice 
of having Congressmen announce contract 
awards is bad, regardless of which party is 
in power, and even potentially corrupting. 
A businessman may get the idea that a Con- 
gressman can get him a contract, said Curtis, 
and may contribute campaign funds in the 
hope that he will. 

Representative CHARLES M. MATHIAS, Re- 
publican, of Maryland, complained. about 
the practice in a House speech recently. He 
called it a confidence game in which the 
people’s money is used to bamboozle them 
on a national scale into thinking their Con- 
gressmen are performing great feats. 

MaTHIAS was unhappy because when a Sil- 
ver Spring company which he had been try- 
ing to help for 2 years finally received a Navy 
contract, the announcement was given to 
freshman Representative CARLTON R. SICKLEs, 
who as Congressman at large was the only 
Democratic House Member who could claim 
any connection with Marias“ district. Fur- 
thermore, the announcement waited until a 
picture was taken of SIcKLES congratulating 
the president of the lucky company. 

Massachusetts Republican Congressmen 
have been near apoplexy ever since Senator 
Epwarp M. Kennepy rode into town on his 
campaign pledge that he “can do more for 
Massachusetts.” Republicans said all the 
announcements were funneled through TEDDY 
and it looked as though he singlehandedly 
had won $100 million worth of Federal aid 
for Massachusetts before he was sworn in. 

Representative Smvro O. Conte, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts, once received an an- 
nouncement about a project for his district 


the idea their 
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with an attached message stating: “You have 
a 4-day lead on this story.“ When his staff 
excitedly telephoned it to the local news- 
papers, they found TEU KENNEDY had an- 
nounced it the day before. 

Representative GERALD R. Forp, JR., Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, senior Republican on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee handling the 
defense budget, said he discovered last year 
that every time he tried to get such news out 
he found Michigan’s Democratic Senators 
had beaten him to it. 

Forp said he started noting the time of day 
these “advance” notices reached him—al- 
ways hand delivered, sometimes by a com- 
missioned officer, he said. He found they 
invariably came just too late for the dead- 
line of afternoon newspapers in his district, 
but usually reached the Senators just in 
time to make it. 

Forp finally sent off a sharp note to the 
Pentagon suggesting it was a waste of man- 
power to hand deliver notes that did him no 
good. They still come late. 


Elderly Health Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday 35 Senators joined me in in- 
troducing the administration’s hospital 
insurance for the aged proposal. I would 
hope that as we proceed in the discus- 
sion of this important matter that we 
would do so with reasonableness and 
without acrimony. 

A very fine article appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun on February 22 on this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I should point out that in discussing 
the benefits, the editorial indicated that 
the benefits for hospital care could 
reach 90 days. Under the bill introduced 
on Thursday, the hospital care benefits 
range from 45 days with no deductible 
through 90 days with a maximum de- 
ductible of $90, or up to 180 days of hos- 
pital care with a deductible amounting 
to about $92.50. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELDERLY HEALTH CARE 

Because the administration's bill provid- 
ing for hospital and nursing care for the 
aged under social security failed of passage 
by Congress last year, the President's re- 
newed request for such legislation is already 
being referred to in some dispatches as old 
hat. To the extent that Congressmen are 
familiar with the proposals perhaps it is. 
But the inference that because this par- 
ticular plan was rejected (in the Senate by 
one vote) the problem has somehow been 
solved would be woefully wrong. There are 
in the United States today more than 17 
million people over 65. As the President 
noted, the average single elderly person 
today lives on $20 a week, which runs out 
rapidly in necessary outlays for food, shelter, 
utilities and clothes. And the existing 
Kerr-Mills Act, providing some assistance to 
the indigent and medically indigent, is op- 
erative in only half the States—and affects 
only a little over alf a million people. 
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In short, the problem of providing ade- 
quate hospital and nursing care without 
throwing prodigious burdens upon the chil- 
dren and relatives of the aged is still very 
much with us. To meet the need, the Presi- 
dent recommends a under which 
the costs would be financed by an additional 
tax of one quarter of 1 percent on both em- 
ployer and employee on the first $5,200 of 
annual earnings. Major benefits would in- 
clude up to 90 days of hospital care a year— 
with the patient paying $10 a day for the 
first 9 days to discourage casual and un- 
necessary hospitalization—and up to 180 
days of care in a nursing home after trans- 
fer from a hospital. 

The plan differs from that offered last year 
in a few essentials, notably a provision for 
coverage of the 1 person in 10 who 
reaches 65 but is not under social security 
and an alternative deductible provision to 
allow for somewhat longer hospital stays 
with the patient paying more of the cost 
Whether it is the right solution or whether 
some compromise in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment played less of a role and voluntary 
groups did more may be open to debate. 
But before the debate starts up again it 
would be well to emphasize that some such 
plan is not socialized medicine; it provides 
only hospital and nursing care with limited 
diagnostic services, but does not cover regu- 
lar medical and surgical fees or subject the 
medical profession to any sort of govern- 
mental control. 

If this much can be granted by all con- 
cerned, the discussion of ways and means 
of bridging the gap between the limited 
means of the elderly their need for 
tremendously costly hospital and nursing 
services can move ahead with more sense and 
less blind passion on both sides. 


GOP Nuclear Test Panel Releases Second 
Report 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican House conference committee on 
nuclear testing has prepared a summary 
of arguments pro and con regarding the 
wisdom of entering into any test ban 
agreement with the Soviet Union at this 
time. Assistance in preparing the com- 
pilation was obtained from such diverse 
organizations as the American Security 
Council and the Committee on Sane Nu- 
clear Policy. Most of the arguments 
pro and con listed in the report were 
contained in nine “expert's papers” sub- 
mitted to the committee during the past 
3 weeks by nationally known scientific 
and geopolitical experts. 

The committee objective in its second 
report is to provide a fair statement of 
the issues as a guide for widespread and 
informed public discussion of the ques- 
tion of nuclear test bans in general. In 
its first report, the committee called on 
all Members of Congress to assume re- 
sponsibility for encouraging such a pub- 
lic discussion, declaring “vital questions 
of U.S. national security are involved 
and Americans have a right to make 
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their voices heard.” It also called upon 
the Kennedy administration to declas- 
sify and disseminate seismic detection 
and other data pertinent to overall 
examination of the test ban issue. 

The nuclear testing committee will 
continue to examine evidence before it 
and issue reports from time to time on 
the progress of the Geneva test ban 
negotiations. 

These reports will be fair, but the con- 
stant retreats and concessions by Dis- 
armament Administration Chief William 
C. Foster at the negotiating table must 
be expected to become the subject of the 
committee's very critical comment. 

The second report is as follows: 
SECOND REPORT TO THE REPUBLICAN CONFER- 

ENCE BY ITS COMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR TEST- 

ING 

In its first report your commitee described 
the prime U.S. objective of national survival 
as in direct conflict with communism’s goal 
of worldwide domination. We expressed 
the valued judgment that a superior U.S. 
nuclear weapons arsenal capable of instant 
and deadly retaliation is required to deter 
the Communists from initlating nuclear war 
to gain their objective quickly. 

Prom this background the first report 
began examining whether the proposition 
of a nuclear test ban treaty could reduce 
the world’s risks inherent in present condi- 
tions without creating new or different risks 
which would leave matters in a state worse 
than before. 

Because Communists cannot be trusted 
to keep their treaty commitments, the first 
report specified certain minimum safeguards 
which must be contained in any nuclear test 
ban treaty. These are: (1) reasonable ari 


sequences not fatal to the victim if either 


cheating or surprise abrogation occurs. 


The basis of present test ban negotiation 
between the United States, USSR. and 
United Kingdom were examined by the first 
report, found wanting in these safeguards, 
and demand was made upon the administra- 
tion to upgrade the U.S. negotiating position. 
So far, this has not been done. On the con- 
trary, more concessions to Soviet demands 
have been announced. 

Demand also was made for declassification 
and dissemination of all seismic and other 
data required for informed public discussion 
of the test ban question. The basis for this 
demand was that the security and future 
of the Nation is concerned and, therefore, 
the people have a right to be informed and 
make their voices heard. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has scheduled public hearings early in 
March at which administration officials 
will testify concerning seismic detection. 
Whether this will amount to “a quick peek 
under the clean side of the rug” or forth- 
right disclosures of limitations as well as 
capabilities in seismic detection remeains to 
be seen. 

On the general question of whether any 
test ban treaty at all at the present time is 
in the national interest, the first report rec- 
ommended Members of Congress of both 
parties assume responsibility to encourage 
widespread public discussion. It so recom- 
mended because test ban negotiations have 

on for 5 listless years during which 
the Soviets twice have gained substantial 
advantages by surprise resumption of testing. 

If Americans decide a treaty is in the 
national interest, it will facilitate achieving 
one. If they decide otherwise, it will fa- 
cilitate breaking off negotiations. Informed, 
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` widespread public discussion Is required to 

reach a decision. 
As a guide for leading public discussion 
promised to Members of 


and against a test ban treaty. 
forth below. In compiling these arguments, 
your committee gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance and cooperation of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the Com- 
mittee on Sane Nuclear Policy, the American 
Security Council, and the nine scientific and 
geopolitical experts who submitted expert's 
papers to your committee. 

In evaluating test ban “pro” and “con” 
positions it must be kept in mind they per- 
tain not to the Inadequate and dangerous 
range of treaty terms now under negotiation, 
but to a hypothetical “enforceable” treaty— 
that ls, one under terms of which cheating 
is less likely to occur than compliance, If 
such a treaty is achleveable it must be as- 
sumed the Soviet Union agrees to it because 
it finds it in its own national interest to do 
so. The reasonableness of such an assump- 
tion is not here examined. But respecting 
it, two relevant questions should be in mind 
while evaluating the “pro” and “con” argu- 
ments: (1) In what respects do Soviet na- 
tional interests in this subject differ from 
our own?; (2) under what circumstances, 
if at all, does Marxist-Leninist dogma per- 
mit Communist leaders voluntarily to forego 
a means of achieving worldwide domination? 

The compilation of “pro” and “con” posi- 
tions follow: 

I 


Test ban treaty will slow the proliferation 
oj nuclear weapons to other countries 

Pro: Eleven nations in addition to those 
already p nuclear weapons (United 
States, U.S. S. R.. United Kingdom, and 
Prance) have the necessary economic base, 
industrial capacity, and skilled manpower to 
launch at least a primitive program for nu- 
clear weapons in the near future,” accord- 
ing to a recent study by Christopher Hohen- 
emser. Among them are China, East Ger- 
many, and West Germany. The spread of 
nuclear weapons to any additional nations 
multiplies the chances of accidental war, 
tends to undermine existing military strate- 
gies, and increases the number of parties 
that must be satisfied before workable arms 
control agreements can be reached, Nuclear 
testing is necessary before a nation can pro- 
duce these weapons without outside assist- 
ance. While a test ban would not auto- 
matically prevent other nations from testing, 
the provision that additional governments 
should adhere to the agreement gives the 
original parties an opportunity to exert pres- 
sure at least on their own allies. 

Con: The magnitude of present difficulties 
between the United States and France llus- 
trates the naive of any belief that one 
nation can handle another which is deter- 
mined to achieve nuclear weapons. Red 
China amply has demonstrated its absolute 
refusal to be handled by the U.S.S.R. At- 
tempts by the United States to handle its 
European allies by exerting pressure on them 
could strain NATO to the breaking point. 
The only practical way to control the danger 
of accidental war Is to prevent the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear warhead delivery systems. 
If a nuclear power is forced to develop its 
own characteristic national delivery system, 
then a mischiefmaking attacker may be 
identified and the attacked nation need not 
respond on the assumption general war has 
been initiated, This discrimination cannot 
be made from the explosion of a warhead— 
it can be made very quickly from the char- 
acteristics of the delivery vehicle which car- 
ried it. Similar reasoning applies to matters 
of military strategies and achieving arms 
control agreements. i 
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Test ban treaty will slow down the 
development of nuclear weapons 

Pro: According to Disarmament Adminis- 
trator William C. Foster: “Without a treaty 
and with continued unlimited testing on 
both sides, there would be further increases 
by both in the efficiency of weapons at the 
higher yield end of the scale. Our advantage 
in small-weight, high-yield weapons would 
Most probably diminish. Both sides would 
enhance their knowledge of weapons effects. 
In the field of tactical weapons, the Soviets 
would eventually be able to match our more 
diversified and numerous arsenal. Overall, 
the trend would be toward equality between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., 

“With a treaty, improvements in yield-to- 
weight ratios would come more slowly 
through laboratory work alone. The US. 
advantage in smaller weapons would persist 
over a longer time. Some weapons effects 
Phenomena would remain unsettled or un- 
discovered by both sides. The development 
of antimissile systems would be slowed down 
on both sides. Our tactical weapon superi- 
ority would persist longer. In general, our 
Present nuclear advantages would last for a 
considerably longer period.” 

Con: There is no real assurance the United 
States has superiority in usable tactical 
Weapons and Mr. Foster does not claim it for 
high-yield weapons. The Soviets have an- 
nounced solution of the missile defense prob- 
lem. Thus a test ban runs the risk of freez- 
ing U.S. technology in a position of inferior- 
ity. As the potential defender against an 
aggressor's first strike, U.S. national security 
can be based only on superiority in weap- 
onry, particularly in anti-ICBM defense. 
which has not been achieved and can only 
be achieved by further coordinated develop- 
ment of both antimissile warheads and 
rockets to carry them. 

If, as Mr. Foster argues, the United States 
presently has weapons superiority, then it 
exists because U.S. laboratories are able to 
win over U.S.S.R. laboratories in open com- 
petition. Mr. Foster's statement that under 
conditions of nontesting “our present 
nuclear advan would last for a con- 
siderably longer period” implies that Soviet 
laboratories would move faster than our 
Own under a test ban. Thus inevitably at 
some time the United States will become 
“second best.” What happens then? 

m 


Test ban treaty will “open up” Soviet society 
and establish an invaluable precedent 


Pro: A test ban which includes provision 
for some detection machinery and onsite 
inspection in the Soviet Union has potential 
significance for progress in other areas of 
arms control and disarmament and for fu- 
ture relations between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. It would give both sides 
experience with inspection and permit us 
to appraise their cooperation, and, in the 
light of that appraisal, to estimate the co- 
operation which might be forthcoming in 
the verification of more significant agree- 
ments. It might also serve to “open” the 
Soviet Union to some extent and to help 
diminish the Soviets’ fear that effective 
control is another name for espionage. It 
could lead to the development of a basis 
for confidence in other agreements. 


Con: It is idle to think that a small num- 
ber of stations and inspections on Soviet soil 
will have any significant impact upon the 
structure or attitudes of Soviet society, Cer- 
tainly what the U.S.S.R. now seems to have 
in mind is considerably less than the United 


more, if the United States, in the interest of 
pious hopes now accepts a diluted, token 
version of international inspection to save 
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face as it enters upon a treaty, the precedent 
which it will set will not be at all valuable, 


world security in the future, Further, 
freezing present seismic detection technol 
into treaty terms will kill off development 
of detection devices which could be the fu- 
ture basis of a treaty in which genuine con- 
fidence could be placed. 

Iv 


Test ban treaty will eliminate additional 
fallout 

Pro: A test ban treaty should lead to the 
elimination of whatever danger exists from 
fallout from United States and U.S.S.R. nu- 
clear weapons tests in the atmosphere. 

Con: Only a treaty banning atmospheric 
testing is required to accomplish this end. 

The United States stands ready to enter 
such a treaty, but the U.S.S.R. refuses— 
until it agrees, fallout from testing is the in- 
evitable price for avoiding fallout from war. 

v 


Test ban treaty will create international good 
feeling and promote arms control and 
disarmament 
Pro; In democratic countries, one of the 

main factors producing a sense of helpless- 
ness on the part of citizens has been the 
magnitude of the arms race. To 
throughout the world who have passively 
observed the years of deadlock in disarma- 
ment negotiations a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment would restore a measure of confidence 
in the ability of governments to solve the 
complex problems of the nuclear-missile age. 
This confidence, once established, will facili- 
tate the achievement of broader arms con- 
trol and disarmament agreements. The test 
ban treaty is the significant first step to- 
ward resolution of nations’ differences with- 
out war. 

Con: Conclusion of a treaty in the near 
future almost certainly would lead to a pop- 
ular overestimation of its political benefits 
and an underestimation of the strategic- 
military dangers which might lurk within it. 
It would likely generate euphoric pressures 
for speedy progress on disarmament schemes 
involving control arrangements which fall 
below the threshold of reHability required 
by national and international security in- 
terests. Western nations have learned to 
their regret that in a world divided by pro- 
found political ideological differences the 
manufacture of artificial goodwill can be 
productive of the most unwholesome con- 
sequences. Communists will enter no agree- 
ment which does not give them a net ad- 
vantage in thelr unremitting campaign to 
destroy the non-Communist world. 

vi 


Test ban treaty risk from surprise abroga- 
tion is small 

Pro: Secret preparations and surprise 
abrogation by the Soviets after a few years 
might leave us as much as 18 months behind 
in our readiness to test. However, we can 
and will avoid this by a national policy 
to maintain readiness to test and to provide 
the funds necessary for this and for the 
incentive program n to keep compe- 
tent scientists at work in the laboratories. 
This will minimize any possibility of a long 
Soviet headstart if the treaty breaks down. 

Con: This is dangerously wishful think- 
ing. There simply are no incentives our 
society can offer which will cause our 
creative scientists to stay with a dead end 
program. The Soviet society can arbitrarily 
assign its most creative minds to secret 
nuclear research and stimulate them with 
the reminder that article 49-o of the Soviet 
Constitution authorizes abrogation of any 
international agreement or treaty at any 
time unilaterally, The Soviets would gain 
a long lead, lengthened further by delays in- 
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herent in a democracy’s decisionmaking 
machinery for test resumption, 

vu 
Test ban risk from possible cheating is small 

Pro: Many important nuclear weapons 
principles can be studied with explosions of 
less than 3 kilotons and larger ones can be 
muffied by favorable underground forma- 
tions or artificial decoupling. Such explo- 
sions may go undetected by the test ban 
treaty detection machinery. 

However, such clandestine underground 
testing would be unsatisfactory for learning 
the kind of things which might change the 
military balance against us., According to 
Disarmament Administrator William C. 
Foster, little improvement in yield-to-weight 
ratios can be e and pure fusion 
weapons would not be a great advantage to 
us because primarily they constitute only 
a cheaper substitute for weapons already in 
our stockpile. Moreover, testing in natural 
formations which muffle explosions is 
because it may produce a detectable surface 
depression, while artificial decoupling is time 
consuming and expensive. 

Con: As stated by Mr. Foster, pure fusion 
Weapons could be developed by clandestine 
underground testing below detectable yields. 
This would give the Soviets overwhelming 
nuclear superiority in both tactical weapons 
and antimissile warheads which can be used 
safely over their own country because they 
do not produce fallout. Yielding effective 
antimissile capability to the Soviets would 
nullify our retaliatory capacity and drasti- 
cally change the military balance against us. 
The same is true with respect to fallout-free 
tactical weapons. 7 

Additionally, unless and until we achieve 
fallout-free tactical pure fusion weapons, we 
do not possess weapons which are feasible 
and effective to use for the defense of our 
NATO and other allies against invasion of 
their homelands. Abandoning development 
of such weapons, when its drastic self-de- 
fense implications are realized, will surely 
place unbearable strain on the NATO alli- 
ance, 

vir 
Miscellaneous arguments against test ban 
The committee found the following addi- 


tional arguments against a test ban treaty 
at the present time the expert's 


among 
papers which were not subject to classifica- 


‘tion under the preceding “Pro” and “Con” 


headings: 

1. Defense Secretary McNamara recently 
testified to Congress that the Soviet Union 
is engaged on a large scale “hardening” pro- 
gram for its missile bases. This can only be 
met by U.S. retaliatory weapons of much 
greater yield than we now possess. We must 
test and achieve them, otherwise our retalia- 
tory capacity will be too weak to deter the 
Kremlin. 


2. Nuclear weaponry is a new science. So 
far it has produced weapons which are in- 
capable of discrimination in their deadly 
effects. The field of weapons development 
ahead is toward discrimination in both yield 
and effects, Although war, if it should ever 
come, can never be made humane, it can 
be made considerably less inhumane if re- 
finement of nuclear weapons is allowed to 
proceed. 

3. Should cheating under a treaty be really 
known to occur, but not be proveable ac- 
cording to treaty terms, resultant tensions 
and apprehensions would create conditions 
more unstable and dangerous than the ab- 
sence of any treaty at all. 

4. Nuclear technology is here to stay. No 
treaty can foresee or limit future technologi- 
cal developments in nuclear physics. They 
cannot be frozen through the legal device 
of a treaty any more successfully than were 
earlier attempts to outlaw the science of 
Medicine by dictatorial fiat. Nuclear tech. 
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nology is wedded to delivery systems and to 
defense systems. These stand at an early 
point on the development curve. No nation 
can afford for long to observe inhibitions on 
its national security interests, therefore no 
test ban treaty can be expected long to sur- 
vive. 

5. The operators of any system of detec- 
tion or will tend to become domi- 
nated by one or the other parties to the 
treaty, or just plain sloppy in their work, 
so the achievement of an enforceable treaty 
fs no more than a dangerous illusion. 

6. As a general proposition no treaty will 
cause the Soviets to do what they would not 
do in the absence of a treaty. The history 
of treaties entered into with the Soviet Union 
demonstrates that they bind, inhibit, or 
deter only the non-Soviet signatories. The 
Soviets, therefore, want and will sign a 
test ban treaty only if they calculate that 
it will give them a net advantage in their 
unremitting campaign to destroy the non- 
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SOS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the December 16, 1962, issue 
of the Salt Lake Tribune pointed out 
the need for balancing our desires for 
more and improved highways with the 
preservation of natural resources. 

The editorial referred specifically to 
the problem of highway construction 
-and damage to fishing streams. S. 468, 
cosponsored by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and me, 
is designed to meet this problem as it 
relates to Federal-aid highway con- 
struction. 

Our “Save Our Streams” legislation 
would require approval by the Secretary 
of the Interior of plans and specifica- 
tions for Federal-aid highway construc- 
tion that affects fish, wildlife, and recre- 
ation. 

The Salt Lake Tribune editorial men- 
tioned a survey I am conducting to de- 
termine the position of State fish and 
game officials with regard to my pro- 
posal. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the 
87ih Congress, Mr. President, I sent 
questionnaires to fish and game man- 
agement officers in each of the 50 States. 
Forty-six of the States have answered 
my questionnaire to date. Of the 46, 
37 have responded affirmatively to the 
question, “Do you feel that additional 
legislation at the Federal or State levels 
is necessary to bring about a satisfactory 
degree of coordination of highway and 
wildlife conservation interests and ob- 
jectives in your State?” 
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The results of my survey have con- 
vinced me that legislation is needed in 
this area if we are to preserve our na- 
tional heritage of fish, wildlife, and 
recreation resources for future genera- 
tions. 

There is wide agreement among fish 
and game management officials regard- 
ing the need for legislation relating to 
this problem. This is a problem that we 
cannot afford to continue to ignore. 
Highway construction is taking its toll in 


permanent destruction of many superb 


fishing streams. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Salt 
Lake Tribune be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Roaps VeRsus FISH AGAIN 

Senator Lez METCALF, of Montana, is seek- 
ing State-by-State information on the effects 
of highway construction on fish, wildlife, and 
recreation resources. Results of the survey, 
being conducted largely through State fish 
and game offices, will be submitted to the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Presumably the survey will support Sena- 
tor METCALF’S p to require approval 
by the Secretary of Interior of all Federal-aid 
highway plans which involve fish, wildlife, 
and recreation. 

A cause celebre in the conflict between 
the roadbuilders and esthetic-minded con- 
servationists is the reconstruction of U.S. 
Highway 89 through Utah's scenic Logan 
Canyon in Cache National Forest. The sec- 
ond stretch of highway work along the Logan 
River (4.2 miles) was held up late last year 
pending a satisfactory ent between 
the U.S. Forest Service, which must issue a 
permit before the road project can continue, 
and the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
which seems to set policy in the construction 
of such Federal-aid projects. 

MetcaLr reports that some fish and game 
officials confess their inability to persuade 
highway planners that streambeds should 
not be destroyed by new roads, and that 
gravel should not be dredged from streams 
for construction purposes, 

The survey indicates that the Bureau of 
Public Roads will not approve extra costs 
involved m sparing streams and natural 
scenic areas. The Bureau, in turn, reports 
that the public has not indicated it would 
accept the additional costs. Senator MET- 
cal has expressed hopes of breaking down 
the bureaucratic roadblock. 

Utah conservationists should make known 
to congressional delegates and others their 
insistence that sports and esthetic values 
be preserved without unduly obstructing 
necessary construction work. Long-range 
planning is needed to minimize waste and 
damage to natural resources. 


Building an Urban America 
EXTENSION oy REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 
Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Sen- 
ator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 


crat, of New Jersey, spoke on Monday, 
February 25, 1963, on urban housing be- 


February 28 
fore 500 delegates of the 32d National 


pressive. I request that the contents be 
placed into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

BUILDING AN URBAN AMERICA 

Since you all know that this is not ex- 
pected to be what we call a housing year, 
I think this might be a good time to step 
back to take a broader look at some of the 
things going on in the development of an 
urban America. 

You know, whenever I dip into the litera- 
ture on urban living, I am always struck by 
the fact that fashions change in our atti- 
tudes here almost as often as they do in the 
field of dress designing. 

One day we hear that our cities are 


But as soon as enough people begin to 
agree, those elusive members of the urban 
establishment—always alert to new opinion- 
molding opportunities—begin to herald the 


breathtaking to behold? Doesn't Kalama- 

zoo have a permanent pedestrian mall? 
We know that the city of Rochester has Vic- 
tor Gruen and his specially designed down- 
town shopping center. 

And isn’t it true, as the always provoca- 
tive Mr. Moses has written, that all the 
“little identical suburban boxes of average 
people represent a measure of success un- 
heard of by hundreds of millions on other 
continents?” 

If I may be pardoned a simple-minded 
observation on this running debate between 
our urban bears and our urban bulls, it 
seems clear that we have come quite a long 
way in building a better society for our citi- 
zens. And it seems equally clear that we 
have quite a way left to go before we achieve 
the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family—to say nothing of achieving com- 
munities that are both beautiful and just. 

I think we can fairly say that there has 
been much expansiveness, physical Improve- 
ment and prosperity in our urban endeay- 
ors—but almost no grandeur, no recognition 
that our surroundings are the outward re- 
flection of our inner self-esteem, 

The real question, however, is not how 
well or poorly we have done. 

The question is where we are going. 

THE GAPS AND THE GOAL 

There are several ways of approaching this 
question. For one thing, we can try to 
measure the gap between what needs to be 
done and our present rate of progress. 

In the field of housing, we know we are 
buillding about 1.4 million units a year, 
which must be stepped up to 2 million a 
year if we are to meet the needs of the 10 
million new households that will be formed 
by 1970, and if we are to handle the addi- 
tional influx of farm families into the urban 
areas, compensate for the houses that will 
be demolished, and eliminate the million and 
a half totally dilapidated and unredcemable 
housing units in the country. z 

In transportation, we know that we have 
about 70 million registered vehicles on the 
road today in the United States. In just 15 
short years, this number is expected to rise 
to well over 115 million. Obviously we have 
a need for the 41,000-mile Interstate High- 
way System. 

Since outdoor recreation demand for Fed- 
eral land and water resources alone will dou- 
ble by 1970, we must expand our park and 
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recreation facilities, with the help of the 
open-space program for urban areas and the 
President's new land and water conservation 
fund. 

Our transit is deteriorating at the very 
time traffic congestion is becoming increas- 
ingly intolerable, and the magnitude of the 
problem certainly calls for the all-out effort 
that the administration's 6500 million transit 
bill would trigger. 

We haye far more acres of slumland than 
we have cleared under the urban renewal 
program. We have far more ill-housed low- 
income families than we are providing homes 
for under the public housing and other mod- 
erate income housing programs. In fact, 
Tight here in Washington, there is a waiting 
list of about 4,000 for public housing at the 
present time. Yet only 29,000 units have 
been put under construction throughout the 
entire country since passage of the 1961 
Housing Act. 

And so it goes down the List. 

But while we have to keep measuring the 
needs and present performance, and while 
we have to formulate legislative goals to fill 
the gap, pass the bills, administer the pro- 
grams, clear the land, pour the concrete, and 
build the buildings, this is not enough. 

At some point we have to step back and 
look at our work, what it all adds up to, 
where it is all I us. 

We need to feces our individual efforts 
are not ends unto themselves. Building 
highways is not an end. Nor is clearing a 
slum, building a home, or acquiring a park. 

They are all means to an end—the enjoy- 
ment of a better, more just, and fuller life by 
all the people who live and work in our urban 
communities: 

If we are to achieve that goal, we must 
look beyond our immediate interests and 
broaden our horizons. 

Above all, we must begin facing the hard 
issues involved in building a better urban 
America. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

And the hardest issue of all is the problem 
of racial and minority group discrimination. 
It permeates almost all our urban develop- 
ment activities. 

The suburbs have become the pure white 
collars around central cities, which are 
rapidly becoming vast ghettos for Negroes 
and other outcast minority groups. 

‘This overriding social problem compels us 
to ask ourselves: How many L.P.A.’s have 
presided over projects in our cities the pur- 
pose of which was more Negro removal than 
urban renewal? J 

How many times has the problem of dis- 
crimination rather than the goal of decent 
housing in a suitable environment led to 
the construction of stacks of high-rise public 
housing projects, concentrating thousands 
upon thousands of low-income and problem- 
ridden families in a wholly unnatural and 
isolated environment? 

How many of our public transit systems 
are in trouble today because upper income 
breadwinners have fied to faraway suburbs 
and would rather endure the agony of traffic 
congestion in the privacy of their cars than 
Tide with the lower class in a public convey- 
ance? 

RELOCATION 

Another hard issue is the question of relo- 
cation. You really have to get out and talk 
to the people who have been caught in the 
maelstrom of massive change in our .cities 
to appreciate the enormous impact forced 
relocation can have on these people, espe- 
clally the elderly. 

In the last few months I had an oppor- 
tunity to do just that during the hearings 
we held around the country on the reloca- 
tion problems of the elderly. 

As a matter of fact, Just last Friday I went 
down to a shanty town in Fairfax County 
in Virginia on what you might call a yolun- 
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tary domestic peace corps mission to see if 
we could help fix up the shacks at least tem- 
porarily so that these Negro families would 
not have to be evicted immediately with no 
place else to go, because of vlolations of the 
building and health codes. 

During our hearings on the west coast we 
talked to a 74-year-old man who was living 
in one of those 50-cent-a-night hotels in a 
skid row area, scheduled to be cleared by an 
urban renewal project. 

We asked him where he would go when 
the hotel was torn down, and he replied, 
matter-of-factly, that he’d “go back under 
the bridge.” 

The thing that became clear to me from 
these hearings is that we really don’t know 
very much about. the people we are displac- 
ing through various Government actions. 
We don't know what the people are like, what 
their special needs may be, what their ties 
to the. neighborhood are, and so forth. 

As a result, the efforts we do make in re- 
location are often poorly geared to the needs 
of these people. 

They don’t take into account the fact that 
the forced relocation of these people can be 
a traumatic experience, y for the 
elderly and people living in ethnic neighbor- 
hoods where the social ties are particularly 
strong. 

As a matter of fact, I am forced to say 
that in far too many instances where re- 
location assistance is required, the officials do 
not treat the task of relocating people into 
decent housing in a suitable environment 
as a primary and positive objective of en- 
lightened public policy. On the contrary, 
too many Officials regard it as a plain 
nuisance, another cumbersome task to be 
dispensed with as quickly and painlessly as 
possible. 

Needless to say, we have also been exceed- 
ingly remiss at the Federal level. 

Because of the patchwork quality of our 
Federal laws, we have produced grossly in- 
equitable situations where a family displaced 
by an urban renewal project gets a payment 
for moving expenses, advisory assistance and 
the assurance of safe, decent, and sanitary 
housing, while a family across the street, dis- 
placed by a public housing project or a 
Federal office building might get nothing 
but a kick in the pants. 

For that reason, I intend to introduce leg- 
islation shortly to achieve uniformity in our 
relocation policies in the Federal programs 
that displace families. 

PLANNING AND WORKABLE PROGRAMS 


Next we come to the question of workable 
programs and comprehensive pl. 
how we all worship at the altar of these two 
principles. 

But who does not know of instances where 
communities have gotten Federal aid to hire 
an outside consultant to come in with his 
standard master plan—suitable for all pur- 
poses and all occasions—so that the com- 
munity can then qualify for other Federal 
assistance? 

Who does not know of instances when 
communities lying right in the path of ex- 
plosive urban growth have seized upon com- 
prehensive planning as a way of rationalizing 
the status quo, instead of as a way to 
honestly meet the problems of urban 
growth? ~ 

How many times has that most sacred 
of all forms of planning—regional plan- 
ning—consisted of pasting together all the 
separate local plans on one big new region- 
al map? 

And how many housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies have fussed and fumed over 
the delays of their.individual projects be- 
cause the workable program requirements 
have not been met—requirements which 
must be met if individual housing or re- 
newal projects are to have any real mean- 
ing and lasting value to the community? 
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And how many workable programs are 
themselves hollow documents, offered 
with a wink and accepted with a grimace for 
the sake of getting the project under way? 

My point is simply that it is very easy to 
go through the form and motion in plan- 
ning and developing workable programs 
without really facing up to the host of dif- 
ficult issues floating like icebergs just be- 
neath the surface. 


URBAN LAND POLICY 


Another very important area in which 
we have done almost nothing is the de- 
velopment of rational and efective urban 
land use policies. 

Our metropolitan areas are exploding out- 
ward at a fantastic rate, wasting land in 
the most profligate way, compounding our 
transportation problems, driving costs for 
essential public facilities and services up 
to unnecessarily high levels, and p 
the open space of our countryside farther 
a farther away from more and more peo- 
ple. 

The bold new world has become almost 
an endless maze of curvilinear streets and 
split-level houses, until no man is an en- 
tity, but merely a cipher in a vast en- 
vironment. 

Is it any wonder that le seem so 
apethic about what goes on 8 them? 

I personally believe there are two values 
that are extremely important to us all as 
individuals. 

One is a sense of identity with the com- 
munity. 

While this sense of identity still exists in 
some of our more prosperous and insular 
suburban communities, there are vast 
stretches in our metropolitan areas, espe- 
cially in the gray areas, where a person 
might just as well say: “I live in town X 
which lies somewhere between towns Y 
and Z and you can tell when you 
there if you look closely enough for the 
city limits sign that’s located in the empty 
lot with all the billboards in it, right across 
the street from the gas station.” 


THE OTHER VALUE IS THE FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


We tend to forget that the one great ad- 
vantage to the organization of society into 
cities is choice—the choice of jobs that it 
offers, the choice of friends, the choice of 
shops, the choice of theaters, restaurants, 
cultural events, housing, sports, recreation. 
In short, the choice of diversity. 

While the technological developments of 
transportation, the telephone, television and 
so forth, have expanded the range of our 
living and working environment without too 
much sacrifice in the freedom of choice, it 
seems clear to me that there are limits to 
this expansion, and always will be. When we 
go beyond these limits, we gravely restrict 
this freedom of choice, 

There are a whole host of forces at work 
which are propelling our living environment 
out over the landscape, forces over which we, 
as individuals, do not have very much 
control, 

For example, in my own State two-thirds 
of the vacant land within a 50-mile radius 
of New York City is zoned for single-family 
homes on half-acre lots or larger. Half of 
the land is zoned for 1-acre lots or larger. 

This illustration is typical of just one of 
the many forces that are contributing to the 
chaotic dispersal of the urban environment. 

Despite this, we have yet to develop at any 
level of Government effective urban land use 
policies which would guide and shape the 
pattern of growth so as to preserve the maxi- 
mum amount of choice for the maximum 
number of peopie. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


I could go on to the problems we face in 
bringing the polluters of our air and our 
water to task, the problems we face in con- 
trolling those who are desecrating the face 
of our cities with atrocious architecture and 
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other works of appalling ugliness, from road- 
side slums to overhead utility lines. We 
could talk about how we are going to get 
anything more than lip service on the ques- 
tion of achieving coordination and coopera- 
tion among the innumerable political juris- 
dictions of our metropolitan areas in matters 
affecting the region as a whole. 

These are just some of the issues we need 
to bring out into the open and look at 
squarely. 

It was for that reason I wrote President 
Kennedy last December to urge that he hold 
a White House conference on urban prob- 
lems—which has never before been held, 
despite the fact that two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s population is vitally affected by these 
problems. In fact, not since 1931 has there 
been a Presidential conference on the subject 
of housing, which is a major component of 

community’s environment. 

Incidentally, I am delighted to see the 
leadership that the national housing confer- 
ence has taken in urging such a conference. 

My greatest hope is that a White House 
conference would help rally public concern 
for the problems of urban development so 
that we may hope for the day when we can 
say of this country’s urban areas what 
Samuel Johnson said long ago of his city: 
“When a man is tired of London, he is tired 
of life.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: g 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and Style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
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strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —1If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 

mittee). His remarks wil appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. : 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shail not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless, otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 

upon the final adjournment of each session 

of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 7 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters ot one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
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ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend ois remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same. which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. : 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall Indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent, of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe ‘the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


